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FAITHS OF THE WOELD. 


HABADTM, a branch of the modem Chisidim or 
Jewish Pietists in Poland, which was founded in 
the eighteenth century by Rabbi Solomon, in the 
government of Mohileff. Their name Hahadim is 
composed of the initial letters of three Hebrew words, 
denoting wisdom, intelligence, and knowledge. 
They may not improperly bo called QuktisttB^ as 
their distinguishing peculiarity consists in the rejec- 
tion of external forms, and the complete abandon- 
ment of the mind to abstraction and contemplation. 
Instead of the baptisms customary among the Jews, 
they go through the signs without the use of the 
element, and consider it their duty to disengage 
themselves as much as possible from matter, because 
of its tcndeticy to clog the mind in its ascent to the 
.Supreme Source of Intelligence. In prayer, they 
ma^e no use of words, but simply place themselves 
in the attitude of supplication, and exercise them- 
selves in mental ejaculation!*. 

HABBA, a sort of garment which the Mohamme- 
dans throw over their shoulders after purification, 
somewhat in imitation of the Jewish TalUth, 

HABDAIjA (Heb. distinction), a ceremony which 
is considered as dividing or separating the Jewish 
Sabbath from the other days of the week. It com- 
mences after the concluding service in the syna- 
gogue. “ On their return," says Mr. Allen, “ from 
this service they light a wax candle, or a lamp with 
two wicks, which is usually held by a child; and the 
master of the family, taking a glass of wine in his 
right hand, and a box containing some spices in his 
left, recites several passages of scripture : ‘ “ Behold, 
God is my salvation : I will trust, and not be afraid ; 
for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and song; he 
also is become my salvation. Therefore with joy 
shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation. — 
Salvation belongeth unto the Lord : thy blessing is 
upon thy people. Selah. — The Lord of hosts is with 
ns ; the God of Jacob is our refuge. Selah. — ^I'he 
Jews had light, and gladness, and joy, and honour.” 
Thus may it also be unto us. — “ I will take the cup 
of salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord." 
n. 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the uni- 
verse 1 who bast created the fruit of the vine.’ At 
these woi*ds a little of the wine is to be poured upon 
the floor. Then taking the glass of wine in his left 
hand, and the hex of spices in his right, he says : 
‘Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the 
universe ! who hast created divers spices.’ Here he 
smells the spices, and presents them to his family 
that they may have the same gratification. Then 
standing near the candle or lamp, he looks at it with 
great attention, and also at his finger nails, and says ; 
‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe ! who hast created the light of the fire,’ 
Then taking the wine again in his right hand, he 
says : ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord onr God, King ot 
the universe 1 who hast made a distinction between 
things sacred and profane ; between light and dark- 
ness ; between Israel and other nations ; between the 
seventh day and the six days of labour. Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord our God, who hast made a distinction 
between things sacred and profane.’ As soon as this 
benediction is finished, he tastes the wine himself, 
and then hands it round to all the company." In 
some places where the Jews happen to be unable to 
bear the expense of performing the Habdala at 
home, the Chassan or reader performs it in the syna- 
gogue at the close of the Sabbath services. Those 
who are unable from any peculiarity in their circum- 
stances to attend to this duty either at home or in 
the synagogue, are allowed to compensate for its per- 
formance by privately ejaculating at the close of the 
last Sabbath service, a short benediction, not men- 
tioning the name of God ; “ Blessed be He who hath 
made a distinction between things sacred and pro- 
fane.” Thus the Sabbath terminates, and the people 
arc at liberty to resume their ordinary week-day 
employments. See SABBATn (Jewish.) 

IIADAD. See Adad. 

HADES, a name given among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, especially by the poets, to Pluto, the 
god who was believed to preside over the infernal 
regions. He is represented as being the son of 
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HELVETIC REFORMED CHURCHES. 


towards each other. Once more did the Landgrave 
endeavour to persuade the two great Reformers to 
recognize one another as brethren. Zwingli held 
out the hand of reconciliation, but Luther was inex- 
orable. 

Tlie effect of the discussion upon the mind of the 
Landgrave was, that he gave a decided preference to 
the doctrines of Zwingli. In vain did both Luther 
and Melancthon endeavour by correspondence to 
convince him of the truth of consubstantiation. The 
diet of the empire convened at Augsburg in 1530, and 
wliile the Lutherans presented their opinions to the 
diet, the Zwingliaiis also gave in their confession of 
faith which had been drawn up by Martin Buccr, 
and was called the Tetrapolitan Confession, from the 
four towns, Strasburg, Constance, Meiningen, and 
Lindau, by which it was presented. The only point 
in which the two confessions differed from each other 
respected the doctrine of the bodily presence of 
Christ in the Supper ; the followers of Zwingli main- 
taining the simply symbolic character of the elements. 
At the same diet the Swiss Reformer presented his 
own private confession, which contained these words 
on the subject of the Lord’s Supper : “ 1 believe tliat 
in the holy eucharist or supper of thanksgiving, the 
real body of Christ is present to the eye of faith, 
that is, to those who thank the Lord for the bene- 
fits confeiTed on us in Christ his Son. acknowledge 
tliat he a.ssumed a real body, truly suffered in it, and 
washed away our .sins in his own blood ; and thus 
the whole tliat Chri.st has done is, as it were, pre.sent 
to the eye of their faith. But that the body of 
Christ, in substance and reality, or that his natural 
body is present in the Sup[)er, and is received into 
our mouth, and masticated by our teeth — as the pa- 
pists, and some wlio look back to the flesh-pot.s of 
Egypt represent — that I not only deny, but mihe.sit- 
atingly pronounce an error, and contrary to the Word 
of Cod.” He subjoins elaborate proofs from Scrip- 
ture, reason, and the Fathers, in support of these 
views. To this confession FiCk, the RoinUh divine, 
replied ; and Zwingli defended himself in a letter 
addre.ssed to the Emperor and the Protestant princes. 

Whilst the Swiss Reformer was thus engaged in 
refuting the doctrine of consubstantiation as taught 
by Luther, his mind was much occupied in devising 
means for promoting the progre.ss of the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland. Both in private and in public 
he was indefatigable in his labours for the advance- 
ment of the good cause. Nor were the enemies of 
the Reformation indifferent to the inroads winch 
were daily making on the kingdom of darkness ; hut 
they were resolved to make a determined effort to 
crush the Protestant cause. The diet of Augsburg 
had published a decree condemning the IVotestants, 
and also the Sacratnentarian.s, as they called the 
Zwinglians, and enjoining a strict conformity to the 
Cliurch of Rome in all poitits. In conse(iuence of 
this intolerant decree, the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many assembled at Smalkald in December 1530, and 


bound themselves to defend their religion against all 
opposition from whatever quarter. The Emperor 
Charles V. was alanned at this union ; but being 
busily engaged in foreign wars, he left the Pro- 
testants to the free exercise of their religion through- 
out his whole dominions. 

The doctrines of the Refoi*mation liad now dif- 
fused themselves throughout almost every town and 
village of Switzerland. A speedy and complete 
triumph seemed now to await the cause of truth and 
religious freedom. But at the very time wlien the 
hopes of success were at the highest, Zwingli com- 
menced a course of acting whicli savoured more of 
the politician than the Reformer. He had evidently 
set his mind upon the overtlirow of Charles V. and 
the substitution of a more popular sovereign in his 
])lacc. With this view lie listened to proposals for 
an alliance between Francis 1., the king of France, 
and the Swiss republics. This line of policy began 
to alienate from Zwingli many of bis wannest and 
.steadiest friends. Even the l^andgrave of Hesse 
drew towards Luther, and sought to check the Swiss 
Reformer. Tlie five Romish cantons, enraged at the 
progress of Reformed principles, were eager to find 
.^oinc excuse for ridding themselves of the treaty of 
Cappel. Hitherto tlu'v had been restrained from 
proceeding to open violence by the superiority both 
in numbers and force of the Protestant cantons ; but 
having, in the meantime, made ample preparations, 
they were now determined to make open war. Everv- 
thing now a.ssumed an alarming aspect ; the tone of 
the Five Cantons became every day more threaten- 
ing, and Zwingli passed from one place to another 
proclaiming the necessity of a new Helvetian Con- 
stitution, involving an armed confederacy of the 
friends of the Reformation in evf*ry part of Switzer- 
land. In this critical state of matters, the Protes- 
tant cantons held a diet at Arau on the 12th of May 
1531, when a middle course was adopted on tlie 
suggestion of the deputies from Bcnic. “ Let us 
close our markets,” said they, “against the Five 
Cantons ; let us refuse them com, salt, wine, steel, 
and iron ; we slmll thus impart authority to tlie 
friends of peace among them, and innocent blood 
will be s[)ared.” This proposal was resisted by 
Zurich, headed by Zwingli, that canton expressing 
a decided preference for war. 'I’lie Bernese firopo- 
.sition, however, prevailed, and the consequences to 
the Five Cantons were of the most disastrous de- 
scription. Famine, and its invariable attendant, 
disease, spread among the inhabitants de.spondency 
and death. Closely sliut up in their mountains, all 
commimicatioii with them was intercepted by Zurich 
and the other allied cantons. Still the Romish can- 
tons wore inflexible. “ We will never permit,” said 
they, “the preaching of the Word of God, as the 
people of Zurich luiderstand it.” In vain were they 
reminded that by jiersecuting the reformed they 
were violating the treaty of peace. Holding a diet 
at Lucerne they came to the resolutiou of waging 
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war ill defence of the church and the holy see. 
Having finished their preparations accordingly, they 
took the field on the Gth of October 1531. 

Cappel, about three leagues from Zurich, was the 
point at wliicli the army of the Five Cantons was 
concentrated. Alarmed at the intelligence of the 
arrival of the enemy, the militia of the canton were 
ha.stily assembled, and Zwingli accompanied them as 
cliaplain to the scene of action. A battle ensued, 
fought with the utmost bravery on both sides, but 
the Zurichers being at length overpowered by num- 
bers, were thrown into confusion and completely 
defeated. In the heat of the action Zwingli fell 
mortally wounded, and in a short time expired, ex- 
claiming as he lay in the agonies of death, “ What 
matters this misfortune V They may indeed kill the 
body, but they cannot kill the soid.” Thus died the 
great Reformer of Switzerland, leaving behind him 
an imperishable name. 

This victory at Cappel was hailed by the Romanists 
as a sure precursor, in their view, of the re.-»toration 
of the Papal authority, not in Switzerland alone, but 
throughout all Europe. Their expectations, how- 
ever, were doomed to be di8a[)pointed ; the cause of 
the Reformation had in it a vital energy which no 
opposition of man could possibly destroy. Meanwhile 
the Zurichers Were deeply di^couraged by the reverses 
which they had sustained ; and with no other stipu- 
lation than that their faith should be preserved, they 
concluded a peace with the Five Cantons. 

The Church of Rome now succeeded in regaining 
the ascendency in those very parts of Switzerland 
where her sway had been most indignantly disowned. 
‘‘The wind of adver.sity,” says D’Aubign^, “was 
blowing with fury : the evangelical cliurches fell one 
after another, like the pines in the forest whose fall 
before the battle of the Goubel had raised such 
gloomy presentiments. The Five Canton.s, full of 
gratitude to the Virgin, made a solemn pilgrimage 
to her temple at Ein.sidlen. I’he chaplains cele- 
brated anew their mysteries in this desolated sanc- 
tuary ; the abbot, who had no monks, sent a number 
of youths into Swabia to be trained up in the rules 
of the order, and this famous chapel, which Zwiiigle's 
voice had converteil into a sanctuary for the Word, 
became for Switzerland, what it has remained until 
this day, the centre of the power and of the intrigues 
of the Papacy. 

“ But this was not enough. At the very time 
that these flourishing churches were falling to the 
ground, the Reform witnessed the extinction of its 
brightest lights. A blow from a stone had slain the 
energetic Zwingle on the field of battle, and the re- 
bound reached the pacific CEcolampadius at Basle, in 
the midst of a life that was wholly evangelical. The 
death of his friend, the severe judgments with which 
they pursued his memory, the terror that had sud- 
denly taken the place of the hopes he had entertained 
of the future — all these sorrows rent the heart of 
CEcolampadius, and soon his head and his life in- 


clined sadly to the tomb. ‘ Alas ! ’ cried he, ‘ that 
Zwingle, whom 1 have so long regarded as my right 
arm, has fallen under the blows of cruel enemies ! ' 

He recovered, however, sufficient energy to defend 
the memory of his brother. ‘ It was not,’ said he, 

‘ on the heads of the most guilty that the wrath of 
Pilate and the tower of Siloam fell. The judgment 
began in the house of God ; our presumptic. ^las 
been punished ; let our trust be placed now on the 
Lord alone, and this will be an inestimable gain.” 
GUcolampadius declined the call of Zurich to take the 
place of Zwingle. ‘ My post is here,* said he, as he , 
looked upon Basle.” 

How often in the history of the Christian church | , 
has the truth of the proverb been realized, that ' 

“ man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” The death 
of Zvvdngli, followed by that of CEcolampadius, ap- 
peared at first as if it wei'e the death-blow of the jl 
Swiss Reformation. But at that very moment, when 1 j 
all seemed to be lost, wjis God preparing to com- j 
mence a work of Refonnation in Geneva, which j 
should 80 cflcctually operate on the whole Helvetic 
tenitory, as to revive and finally establish the Re- j 
formed church in that country. Calvin may be cun- , 
sidered as having succeeded to the authority of j | 
Zwingli in Switzerland. When the Swiss Reformer j j 
fell on the field of (’appel, CTcncva was still under | j 
the power of Rome, but scarcely a year passes when | . 
William Farel is found preaching the gospel in that ; ; 
uncient city with acceptance and power, and in a j j 
few years more John Calvin arrives to eomplete j. 
what Farel had begun. The doctrine and discipline |j 
of the Reformed communion, as modelled by Calvin, i 
(see Gr.NKVA, Chuuch of,) was received by the ;i 
llelvetic Reformed Church generally. Zurich and ji 
Benie for a time adhered both to the tenets and form 
ofgoveniment which Zwingli had established; but ij 
such wa.' the prudence and powerful influence of the j | 
French Reformer, that he succeeded in overcoming , • 
their prejudices, and in efiectiiig a union among the j 
Helvetic churches. The doctrine of Zwingli on the \ 
subject of the eucharist, as being nothing more ' 
tlian a commemorative rite, and of the presence of { 
Christ in the sacrament, as being merely sj/mbolical j 
or Jujuratu’e, was now abandoned, and the doctrine | 
of Calvin received, which acknowlwlges a rcaly j 
though apirittml, presence of Clu-ist in the saemment, i , 
which is realized by the believei* alone. The doc- ! , 
trine of predestination also, though resisted by Benie j | 
and Zurich fora time, was at length accepted by the j 
Helvetic churcli, and a uuioii ell'ected between the j 
Swiss cliurches and that of Geueva. 

Furity of doe.trine, however, did not continue long 1 
to cluu-aeterize the Reformed ehurclies of Switzer- j 
laud. Socinus, the originator of the Socinian heresy, I 
was himself a member of the Swiss church, and even 
professed to receive the Helvetic confession. And 
even during the lifetime of Calvin, Servetus, in Geneva 
itself, denied openly the divinity of Christ. Dur- 
ing the last two centuries, the Helvetic Reformed 
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measures for the suppression of the Henricians. 
With this view lie despatched to the districts where 
they chiefly abounded, a legate accompanied by the 
abbot Bernard, whose ability and high character 
might produce, it was supposed, a favourable impres- 
sion upon the minds of the people. But even the 
holy abbot of Clairvaux utterly failed in the object of 
his mission ; the followers of Henry successfully re 
pelled his arguments by apposite quotations from 
the Sacred Scriptures. Foiled in all their attempts 
to reconcile these sectaries to the dominant church, 
the clergy had no alternative left them but to have 
recourse to violent measures. Henry, accordingly, 
was once more seized and brought before the council 
of Rheims, which was held in that city in 1148. 
The archbishop of Rheirns, who was his principal 
accuser, being averse to proceed to extremities, dis- 
suaded the council from inflicting capital punish- 
ment, and by Iii.s advice Henry wa.s simply condemn- 
ed to imprisonment during life, with a meagre diet, 
tliat if possible he might be brought to repentance. 
Soon after his committal to prison he died, and the 
sect which bore his name disappeared, only, how- 
ever, to give place to other sects holding the same 
principles, and animated by a similar spirit, who, in 
an almost unbroken series, continued till the period 
of the Reformation to lift their solemn protest 
against the errors and corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. See Ai'ostolicals, Pictrobritsians. 

HEPHiESTiEA. See LampaiH':phoria. 

HEPH.^STUS, the god of Are in the ancient 
Greek mytliology. He was said to be the son of 
Zm9 and i/ern, and in the Roman mythology is 
known by the name of Vulcan. Bom in Olympus, 
he was dropped from thence by his mother, or as is 
sometimes alleged, cast down by his fatlier. An en- 
tire day was spent in passing from heaven to earth, 
and ill the evening Hephaestus landed on the island 
of Lemno.s in the .^gean Sea. As the deity who 
presided over fire, he had a palace in Olympus, which 
was fitted up with a smitli’s forge, where he con- 
structed thunderbolts for gods, and weapons and ar 
inour for mortal men. Later Greek and Roman 
writers represent his workshop as not in Olympus, 
but in the interior of some volcanic island, for exam- 
ple, in Sicily, where he was supposed to have his 
forge under Mount .<Etna, where, assisted by the 
Cyclopes (which see), he prosecuted his arduous 
labours. Heplisestus is represented as having taught 
men the arts of life, and at a very ancient period he 
appears to liave been a household god among the 
Greeks, small statues to his honour being placed 
near the hearth. His worship was sometimes com- 
bined, as at Athens, with that of Athena, and festivals 
were held in honour of both on one and the same 
day. 

HERA, one of the principal goddesses of the an- 
cient heathen mythology. Sometimes she is de- 
scribed as the sister, and at other times as the wife 
of Zeus. She was worshipped principally at Argos 


and Samos. On the occasion of her marriage with 
the king of Olympus, all the gods are represented as 
having attended, bringing with them presents in 
honour of the bride, and among the rest Ge pre- 
sented the gift of a tree with golden apples, which 
was guarded by the Hesperides in a garden at the 
foot of Mount Atlas. By her marriage with Zeus, 
she was raised, according to the later writers, to the 
exalted honour of being the queen of Heaven, but 
the union is said not to have been of the happiest 
description, so that she found it necessary to boiTow 
the girdle of Aphrodite to win the love of her hus- 
band. She was the mother by Zeus of Ares, Hebe, 
and Hephoistus. Hera was the goddess of marriage 
and of childbirth. Her worship seems to have pre- 
vailed throughout Greece from a very ancient period, 
and she is generally believed to have been the god- 
dess of nature. Among the Romans she was wor- 
shipped under the name of Jtino. 

HERACLEIA, a festival anciently celebrated at 
Athens every five years, in honour of the Grecian 
deity Heracles (which see). 

HERACLEONITES, a Christian sect which arose 
in the second century, professing in a modified form 
the doctrines of the Valentinian school of Gnostics. 
Clement and Origen make a number of quotations 
from the writings of Heracleon, from which it would 
appear that instead of interpreting the Gospel of 
rlohii, on which he wrote a commentary, in the plain 
literal signification, he sought to find a profound 
meaning, warped, however, by his decided partiality 
for theosophic speculation. A specimen of the style 
of this Gnostic writer’s expositions of Scripture is 
selected by Neander from Heracleon’s interpretation 
of John iv. 5—26, containing our Saviour’s conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria : “ With the sim- 
ple facts of the history, Heracleon could not rest 
content ; nor was he satisfied with a calm psycholo- 
gical contemplation of the Samaritan woman in her 
relation to the Saviour. His imagination immediate- 
ly traced in the woman who was so attracted by the 
words and appearance of Christ, the type of all spi- 
ritual natures, that are attracted by the godlike ; and 
hence this history must represent the entire relation 
of the pumuuitici to the Soter, and to the higher, 
spiritual world. Hence the words of the Samaritan 
woman must have a double sense, — that of which 
she was herself conscious, and that which she ex- 
pressed unconsciously, as representing the whole 
class of \\\Q pnemnatid j and hence also the words of 
the Saviour must be taken in a two-fold sense, a 
higher and a lower. True, he did not fail to under- 
stand the fundamental idea contained in the Saviour’s 
language ; but he allowed himself to be drawn away 
from the principal point, by looking after too much 
in the several accompanying circumstances. ‘The 
water which ourBaviour gives,’ says he, ‘is from his 
Spirit and his power. His grace and his gifts are 
something that never can be taken away, never can 
be exhausted, never can pass from those who have 
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any portion in them. They that have received what 
is richly bestowed on them from above, communicafe 
of the overflowing fulness which they enjoy, to the 
everlasting life of others also.’ But then he wrongly 
concludes, that because Christ .intended the water 
which he would give to be understood in a symboli- 
cal sense, so too the water of Jacob's well must be 
understood in the same symbolical sense. It was a 
symbol of Judaism, inadequate to the wants of the 
spiritual nature — an image of its perishable, earthly 
glory. The words of the woman, — ‘Give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither come hither to 
draw,’ — express the burthensome character of Ju- 
daism, the difficulty of finding in it anything where- 
with to nourish the spiritual life, and the inadequacy 
of that nourishment when found. When our Lord 
afterwards bade the. woman call her husband, he 
meant by this her other half in the spiritual world, 
the angel belonging to her ; — that with him coming 
to the Saviour, she might from the latter receive 
power to become united and blended with this her 
destined companion. And the reason for tliis arbi- 
trary interpretation is, that ‘ Christ could not have 
spoken of her earthly husband, since he was aware, 
that she had no lawful one. In the spiritual sense, 
the woman knew not her husband — she knew no- 
tliiiig of the angel belonging to her; in the literal 
sense, she was ashamed to confess that she was liv- 
ing in an unlawful connection.’ The water being 
the symbol of the divine life communicated by the 
Saviour, Heracleon went on to infer that the water- 
pot was the symbol of a recipient spirit for this divine 
life on the part of the woman. She left her water- 
pot behind with him ; that is, having now a vessel of 
this kind with the Saviour, in which to receive the 
living water she came for, she returned into the world 
to announce that Christ was come to the psychical 
natures.” 

HERACLES, the most illustrious of all the hero- 
gods of heathen antiquity. His worship has pre- 
vailed very extensively among all nations both of 
the East and the West. Homer makes him the son 
of Zeus by Alcmene, the wife of Amphitryon, king of 
Tliebes. He is said to have been bom b. c, 1280. 
He became remarkable for his bodily strength, and is 
chiefly noted for the twelve labours which he suc- 
cessfully achieved. These were 1. The contest with 
the Nemean lion and its slaughter with his own 
hands. 2. The destruction of the Lernscan hydra 
with its nine heads. 3. The wounding and carrying 
otf of the stag of Ceryneia in Arcadia. 4. The tak- 
ing of the Erymanthian boar. 5. The cleaning of 
the stables of Augeas in one day. 6. The putting 
to flight of the Stymphalian birds. 7. The catching 
of the Cretan bull. 8. The fetching to Mycenae of 
the mares of Diomedes. 9. The carrying off of the 
girdle of Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons. 10. 
The fetching of the oxen of the monster Geryoiies. 
11. The plucking and carrying away of the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. 12. The fetching of Cer- 
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berus from the infernal regions. Besides these 
Heracles is said to have performed many other feats 
of strength and courage, and among the rest he 
fought against the giants and defeated them. After 
his death he was worshipped throughout Greece as 
a god, and numerous temples erected to his honour, 
while festivals were established in commemor^ion 
of him, called Heracleia (which see). ^j^jjAmong 
the ancient Romans this deity was worshipp^ under 
the name of Hercules^ his worsliip having been in- 
troduced into Italy by Greek colonies, and thence 
conveyed into Gaul, Spain, and Germany. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson mentions Hercules as one of the twelve sec- 
ondary deities, under the name of Gom, or rather 
Som. He is a beneficent deity, connected closely 
with the good god Osiris. “ Like Osiris,” says Mr. 
Gross, “ he is an emanation of the supreme and im- 
mortal divinity, and Aniun, the primeval source of 
light, is his illustrious sire. To him his eyes are 
steadily directed from the zodiacal mansion of Aries ; 
and, submissive to his parental behest, he diligently 
pursued the sidereal path pointed out to him as the 
sphere of his actions, and the bright domain of his 
power. Hercules is emphatically the propitious 
power, manifested in the blessings which the prolific 
waters of the Nile disseminate over Egypt. When 
it is asserted of him that he gagged or strangled 
Antaeus, the son of Poseidon and the earth, the mean- 
ing is, that he overcame, or at least effectually re- ' 
sisted, the destructive sand-showers of this ill-willed | 
giant of tlie desert, by the opposing flood of the i 
Nile, and the introduction of canals into the Delta, | ! 
especially towards the Libyan desert, and making ! | 
them of such a width that the stifling winds of that ' 
arid and arenaceous region could no longer drive the 1 
sands across the ample channels. Steadily persever* [ 
ing in the execution of a laudable enterprise, he | [ 
opposed an additional barrier to the devastating en- ! 
croachments of the obnoxious and justly dreaded j i 
sands, by opening numerous ducts for the purpose of 
irrigation; and by thus wisely intersecting Lower 
Egypt with a seasonable and healthful aqueous cir- 
culation, he happily succeeded in still more effectu- 
ally vanquishing Antajus, the surly, mischievous 
monarch of sand-plains and sand-storms. Hercules 
alone, the puissant god, and invincible wrestler, 
could accomplish labours at once so extensive, so ar- 
duous, and so useful : no wonder tliat mythic fame 
accorded to him the honour of sustaining the weight 
of heaven upon his Atlas shouldcra ! His name and 
daring still survive in the record of the Htraclean 
canal. Numerous cities bore his name and comme- 
morated his deeds ; and they were all situated at the 
mouth of the Nile, or on the banks of the canals : 
thus proclaiming to future ages that next to the 
Nile, Hercules was the most munificent dispenser of 
water to the often thirsty, ay, parched land of 
Egypt ; the most renowned hero-god ; and the illus- 
trious prototype of the Jewish patriarch’s viceregal 
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IIEKACLITEANS—HERESY. 


son, whose name and merits rank among those of the 
earliest arid most successful patrons of interruil tm- 
provement. In reference to Egypt, he is therefore 
properly surnamed Canobus, or the god of the wa- 
ters; and the Oanobian and the Heraclean mouths 
of the Nile, are synonymous phrases." 

Hercules seems to have been worsliipped from a 
very early period in Pluienicia, and children are said 
to have been sacrificed to him in the Phoenician 
colonies of Carthage and Gades, down even to the 
time of Constantine. Artists usually represent this 
deity under the figure of a strong muscular man, 
clothed in the skin of a lion, and carrying or some- 
times leaning on an enormous club. 

HERACLITEANS, the followers of Heraclitus, 
a Greek philosopher, and a native of Ephesus, who 
! flourished about the end of the fifth century be- 
I fore Christ. The fundamental principle of his phy- 
1 sical philosophy was, that fire was the origin of all 
I material phenomena ; but in addition to the physical 
world he acknowledged a spiritual and intellectual 
world. Sextus Empiricus has preserved fragments of 
the writings of Heraclitus, which show that he founded 
his intellectual philosophy on the basis of a common 
or universal reason, thus reminding us of the eclec- 
tic system of Cousin in the present day : “ Uni- 
versal and divine reason, according to him. Is the 
criterion of truth. That which is universally be- 
lieved is certain ; for it is borrowed from that coni- 
irion reason which is universal and divine; and, on 
the contrary, every individual opinion is destitute of 
certainty. . . . Such being the chanicter of rca.son, 
man remains in ignorance so long as he is deprived 
of the commerce of language ; it is by means of this 
alone that he begins to know. Common reason, 
therefore, rightly claims deference. Now this com- 
mon reason being nothing but the picture of the 
order of the universe, whenever we derive anything 
from it, we possess the truth ; and when we interro- 
gate only our own individual understanding, we tall 
into error." 

Heraclitus in his p}iiloso])liy distinctly recognized 
a God, and seems to have endeavoured to found a 
school which should avoid the excesses of idealist 
pantheism on the one hand, and materialist atheism 
on the other. 

HERAiA, festivals celebrated in honour of Heiia 
(which see), in various towns of Greece. Argos ap- 
pears to have been the original seat of the worship of 
this goddess, where there were three temples erected 
to her honour, and her festivals were celebrated 
every fifth year. The ceremonies of the lleraa were 
commenced with a procession of young men clothed 
ill armour, who marched to the temple of Hem, pre- 
ceded by one hundred oxen, and hence the festival 
received the name of Hecatombcea, The high priest- 
ess accompanied the procession riding in a chariot 
dra\vn by two white oxen. On reaching the temple 
the hecatomb was sacrificed, and the flesh of the 
oxen distributed among the people. As celebrated 


at Samos, the Hercea differed somewhat from the 
same festival at other places in Gi-eeoe, the proces- 
sion consisting not only of young men in armour, but 
of maidens and married women in splendid dresses. 
At Elis again the festival was celebrated chiefly by 
maidens, and conducted by sixteen matrons, who 
wove the pcplm or sacred robe for the goddess. 
One of the principal parts of the festival consisted 
in a race of tlie maidens in the stadium, the prize 
being a garland of olive-branches, and part of a cow, 
which was sacrificed to Hera. 

IIERANASIKHA (Singhalese, herana, a novice, 
and sikka, a rule or precept), a formulary required 
to be committed to memory by the Budhist pries , 
while still in his noviciate. It is written in Elu, a 
dialect of the ancient Singhalese, and contains a 
number of rules or obligations under which the young 
priest professes to come. 

HERBS (Bitter). At the original institution of 
the pnssover^ the Jews were coinmaiided to eat the 
paschal lamb with bitter herbs. The Mishna and 
Maimonides mention five sorts of bitter herbs, any 
one or all of wliieli might be eaten. According to 
some Jewish writers, cliicory, wild lettuce, and hore- 
lioiind were among the lierbs which were intended 
to be used at the Passover, and Forakal tells us, that 
the Jews in Egypt eat the lettuce along with the 
paschal lamb. The modem Jews generally use as 
bitter herbs some lettuce, chervil, parsley, celery, 
and wild succory or horseradish. See Passover. 
HERCULES. See Heracles. 

HERCYNA, a surname of Dcj/ieter, under winch 
.she was worshipped at Lebadeia in Bocotia. 

HERCYNA, a goddess of the infernal regions, 
worshipped at Lebadeia in Boeotia. She was a 
daughter of Troj)honiu8, and a tcm[)le was erected to 
her containing the statue of a maiden carrying a 
goose in her hand. In this ternj)le, which was reared 
on the banks of a river bearing her name, Hercyna 
was worsliipped along with Ze?i8. 

HERESIARCH (Gr. ruler or head of a heresy), 
the principal leader of a heretical sect, or the author 
of a Heresy (which see.) The ancient Christian 
Church always set a mark of infamy upon liere- 
siarciis, making a distinction between them and 
those that followed them ; allowing the latter 
sometimes to continue in the clerical function on 
giving evidence of repentance, but usually degi’ading 
the former without hope of restitution. This distinc- 
tion was observed in the ctise of the Donatists, Do- 
natus, who was proved to be the author of the schism, 
being alone condemned. 

HERESY (Gr. hmrenis^ choice), a term which ' 
seems to have been originally applied to tlie selection 
of one opinion, or set of opinions, in preference to 
another. Hence, by a very easy and natural transi- 
tion it came to denote a particular school or sect 
which maintained any particular class of opinions. 

In this sense the word heresy was used by the later 
Greek as well as by the Roman writers in speaking 





HAIRETITES-HAKEMITES. 


boughs of a gi^eat oak, and his head cauglit hold of adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
the oak, and he was taken up between the heaven or of putting on of apparel.” The idolaters who wor- 
and the earth ; and the mule that was under him sliipped the heavenly bodies, but more especially the 
went away.” One of the most degrading forms of Arabians, in imitation of Bacchus, used to cut their 
expressing contempt among the Jews was plucking hair equal behind and before, to make their liead in 
off the hair. We find Nehemiah (xiii. 25) mention- the form of a hemisphere, and they likewii*' shaved 
ing this as a punishment inflicted upon those who the hair of their beards. It was probaMfkin opposi- 
l>^ contiacted irregular marriages, “ And 1 contend- tion to these practices that the Hebrews were en- 
ed with them, and cursed them, and smote certain of joined to let the hair of their heads grow, and not to 
them, and plucked off their hair, and made them mar the comers of their beards, 
swear by God, saying, Ye shall not give youi'daugli- HAIRETITES, a sceptical sect among the Me- 
ters unto their sons, nor take their dauglkcrs unto hammedans, who profess to doubt everything, and 
your sons, or for yourselves.” “Baldhead” seems to hold their minds in constant equipoise, believing 
also to have been used occasionally as a strong term nothing, and maintaining that it is absolutely impos- 
of reproach. Thus 2 Kings ii. 23, And he went up siblc to distinguish truth from falsehood. On any 
from thejice uuto Betlv-el : and as he was going up controverted point, therefore, their usual remark is, 
by the way, there came forth little children out of “(T0^1 knows it, we do not.” Notwithstanding this 
the city, and mocked him, and said unto him. Go up, sceptical turn of mind, they scrupulously observe 
thou bald head ; go up, thou bald head.” Shaving the Mohammedan ceremonies and laws, both civil 
the head is sometimes referred to by the Hebrew and religious. Members of this sect have occasion- 
prophets as denoting metaphorically affliction, pover- ally been raised to the dignity of.MuFTi (which see), 
ty, and disgrace. The vow of the Nazarite (which or chief of the Muliaminedaii law ; but it has been 
see) shows the importance which was attached to the alleged that they have been somewhat negligent in 
hair as a sacred emblem among the ancient Hebrews, performing the duties of tlwvt high station, being 
In ancient Greece also the hair was ivot uufrequently ready to sign any thing, appeiidiiig however their 
used for suporstkious purposes, llms it appeiira usual saying, “God knows what is best.” The 
fi*om Homer that parents were accustomed to dedi- Fetva (which see) of the Mufti or Sheik-ul-lslain 
cate the hair of their children to some god; and being in many cases of the highest importance, 
when the children had reached adult age, the hair rashness or want of due consideration in signing 
was cut off and consecrated to that same deity. In it may be attended with the most daiige -ous conse- 
the account which Virgil gives of the death of Dido, quences. 

he mentions that the higliest lock of her liair was IIAi-VANG, the god of the sea among the 
dedicated to the infernal gods. To such practices Chinese, answering to the Boseidon of the Greeks, 
there seems to be an allusion in Lev. xix. 27, “ Ye and the Neptune of the Romans. He is represented 
shall not round the corner of your licfids, neither liolding a magnet in one hand, and a dolphin in the 
shalt tlvou mar the corners of thy beard.” other, and with dishevelled hair to indicate the dis- 

As an expression of sorrow for the detid, the hair turbed state of the waters, 
was frequently cut off, and heiK5e we find the pro- HAKEM (El), Sect of. See Druzes. 
phet Jeremiah declaring, xvi. fi, “ Both the great and II AKEMITES, a heretical sect among the Mo- 

the small shall die in this land: they shall not be hammedans, originated by Hakem-ben-llaschem, who 
buried, neither shall men lament fur them, nor cut made liis appearance about the middle of the second 
themselves, nor make themselves bald for them.” century from the Hegira. Being a man of consider- 
Tlie same custom appears to have prevailed among able acuteness, he succeeded in attracting a great 
the ancient Greeks, and Herodotus speaks of it as a number of followers. He maintained that God as- 
universal practice throughout the world, except in suraed a human form after lie had ordered the angels 
Egypt, where the hair of the hetid and beard was to adore Adam ; that he appeared in the shape of 
allowed to grow in seasons of mourning, being at all several prophets and other great men, princes and 
other times shaved. It was a custom among the kings. He met with great opposition in propagat- 
Greeks to hang up the hair of their dead at the door ing his peculiar sentiments, and it is said of him that 
to prevent any one from defiling himself by entering he threw himself into a cistern full of aqua-foi'tis, in 
the house. Eastern females liave always considw'cd which his whole body was consumed exce])t his hair, 
the plaiting and adorning of their hair as an indis- which floated on the surface. Before committing 
pensable part of their toilette. To this practice we suicide, he had taught his followers that he would 
find frequent allusions in Sacred Scripture. Thus return to them after death in the slmpe of an old 
Paul strongly condemns it, 1 Tim. ii. B, “ In like man mounted on a gi*ey horse, and that in this form 
manner also, that women adorn themselves in modest lie would conquer the whole world, and compel all 
apparel, with shamefaceduess and sobriety ; not with nations to embrace his religion. In expectation of 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array.” this event, the sect of the Hakemites is said by some 
Peter also adopts a similar strain of reproof, 1 Pet. authors to have lasted above five hundred years after 
ui. 3, “ Whose adorning, let it not be that outwaid liis death. 




HALAL — HAND (Customs connected with the). 

HALAL, what is pennitted and sanctioned by the HAMPrON COURT CONFERENCE. Sec 
Mohammedan Law. Conference (Hampton Court). 


HALCYON CHURCH, a denomination of Chris 
tians which arose in 1802 in Columbia, North Amer- 
ica. The members of this sect reject all creeds and 
confessions of faith. They admit of only one person 
in the Godhead, and maintain that the Father can- 
not be known as a person but as he was pleased to 
assume personality in his Anointed or Christ. 1'hey 
deny the doctrine of eternal punishment, and liold 
that the existence both of apostate spirits and im- 
penitent men will cease at the close of Christ’s me- 
diatorial kingdom. They deny infant baptism, and 
their mode of administering the ordinance to adults 
is peculiar. Tlie persons to be baptized walk down 
into the water in procession, attended by the congre- 
gation, and accompanied with vocal and instrumental 
music. The ordinance is then dispensed in tlic name 
of the Lord Jesus Clirist, by whom they allege is 
exhibited in one glorious Person, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Halcyons devote their children 
to God, not by baptism, but by dedicating them in 
prayer, and placing them under the guardianship of 
the members of the church, who take them into tlicir 
arms and bless them. 

HALDANITES. See Baptists (Scottish). 
Congregation A LISTS (Scottish). 

HALF-COMMUNION. See Chalice. 

HALTA, one of the Nereides in the ancient hea- 
then mythology. This was the name also of a god- 
dess worshipped among the Rhodians, as the spouse 
of Poseidon (which see). 

HALIACMON, a river-god of Macedonia, sprung 
from Oceanus and Thetys. 

HALIiE (Gr. hah, the sea), a name given among 
the ancient heathens to sea-nymplis in general. 

IIALLEL, certain psalms which were accmstoincd 
to be sung by the Jews on very solemn occasions. 
It was divided into the Great Hall el and the Lesser 
Hallel, the former being understood to be Ps. cxxxvi., 
and t!»e latter comprising six psalms, from Ps. cxiii. 
to Ps. cxviii. inclusive. 

HALLELUJAH. See Alleluia. 

HALLENSIAN CONTROVERSY. See Pie- 
TisTio Controversy. 

HALOSYDNE, a siumame of Amphitrite and 
Teihys as being seaborn. 

HAMADRYADES, subordinate female divinities 
among the ancient heathens, who presided over 
woods and forests. See Dryades. 

HAMET (Sect of), the followere of Hamet, a 
Mohammedan prophet, who in 1792 began to teach 
on the Western Coast of Africa. He rejected tlie 
ancient doctrine of the Caliphs, and by the modifica- 
tions which he sought to introduce into the Mussul- 
man creed, he gathered around him a gi'cat number 
of disciples. At length Hamet was killed, and two 
of his generals disputing for the command, the success- 
ful one sold his antagonist to a French slave-dealer. 
HAMMON. See Ammon. 


HAMUL, the angel who was regarded by the an- 
cient Persians as the inspector of the heavens. 

HANBALITES, one of the four orthodox sects 
of the Mohammedans, which derived its name from 
Ahmcd-cbn-Hanbal, who is said to have been so 
well versed in the traditions of Mohammed, that he 
could repeat a million of them by rote. This zeal- 
ous Moliammedan teacher strenuously maintained 
tlie eternity of the Koran, and thus brought upon 
himself the vengeance of the Caliph al Mdtasem, 
wlio held the Koran to have been created. The 
controversy on this disputed point raged for a time 
with great keenness on both sides, and at length 
Ilaiibal, by the command of his antagonist, was im- 
prisoned and scourged. He continued, notwithstand- 
ing, to propagate his opinions until his death, winch 
took place towards the middle of the second cen- 
tury from the Hegira. The sect of the Han halites, 
from which the sect of the Wahabees seems to have 
been derived, prevails principally in the wilder dis- 
tricts of Arabia ; its austere tenets being well suited 
to the siinjde manners of the Bedouins. In the reign 
of tlie Caliph Al RiCdi, the Hanbalites, enraged at tlic 
wide prevalence of a luxurious spirit, raised a senous 
commotion in Bagdad, breaking into houses, spilling 
any wine they discovered, destroying musical instru- 
ments, and burning rich garments. Considerable 
alann was excited for some time among the hiliabi- 
tants of the city, and it was not without considerable 
difficulty tliat the disturbance was quelled. In these 
tumults several thousand lives were sacrificed. 

HAND (Customs connected with the). The 
custom of kissing the hand as an act of adoration 
seems to have existed in very early times. Thus we 
find a distinct reference to it in Job xxxi. 27, “ And 
my heart bath boon secretly enticed, or my mouth 
hath kissed my hand.” In the East, even at tlie 
present, one of the most usual modes of paying re- 
.speet to a person of superior rank is by kissing his 
hand and putting it to the forehead. A Mohainme- 
<lan, when he cannot observe this custom, commonly 
kisses his own hand and raises it to his forehead. 
An oath is often taken in Oriental countries by join- 
ing hands, and to this practice there seems to be an 
obvious allusion in Ezek. xxi. 14, “ Smite thy hands 
together,” and again verse 17, “ 1 will also smite mine 
hands together, and 1 will cause my fury to rest : I 
the Lord liave said it.” 

One of tho most expressive modes also in the East 
of indicating sorrow and deep humiliation is by putting 
the hands to (he head. Hence we find it said in Jer. 
ii. 37, “Yea, thou shalt go forth from him, and thine 
hands upon thine head : for the Lord hath rejected 
tliy confidences, and thou shalt not prosper in them.” 
The same attitude in token of sorrow is frequently 
met with on the paintings in the tombs of Egypt. 
Mr. Roberts also, referring to modem customs in the 
East, says, “ When people are in great distress they 



put their hands on their head, the fingers being i 
clasped on the top of the crown. Should a man who | 
is plunged into wretchedness meet a friend, he im- 
mediately puts his hands on his head to illustrate liis j 
circumstances. When a person hears of the death i 
of a relative or friend he forthwith clasps his hands 
on his head. Wlien boys have been punished at 
school, they run home with their hands on their 
head. Parents are much displeased and alarmed 
when they see their children with their hands in that 
position, because they look upon it not merely as a 
sign of grief, but as an emblem of bad fortune.” 

HA.NDKEUCHIEF (Holy), a handkerchief said 
to have belonged to St. Veronica, on which is sup- 
posed to have been imprinted the likeness of the 
face of our blessed Lord. The legend is, that when 
Clirlst was led to crucifixion, Veronica, wlio followed 
him, put a handkerchief to his face, on which the 
impress of liis features remained. Tliis lioly relic is 
still preserved at Home, and exhibited for the vener- 
ation of Romanists on certain festivals. Dr. Middle- 
ton says, that two dilfercnt holy handkerchiefs exist ; 
the one alleged to have been sent by Christ himself 
as a present to Agbarus, prince of Edessa, who by 
letter had requested a picture of him ; the other 
given by Christ at the time of liis crucifixion to a 
holy woman, by name Veronica, upon a handkerchief 
which she had lent him to wipe liis face upon that oc- 
casion. Both these liandkerchiefs are said to be kept 
with the utmost reverence, the one in St. Sylvester’s 
church, the other in >St. Peter’s, where, in honour 
of this sacred relic, tlierc is an altar built by Pope 
Urban VIII., with a statue of Veronica, bearing a 
suitable inscription. It is related by Bower, upon 
the authority of Mabillon, tliat Pope Innocent III, 
composed a prayer in honour of the image imprinted 
upon the handkerchief, and granted a ten days’ in- 
dulgence to all who should visit it, and that Pope 
John XXII, promised no less than ten tliousand 
days’ indulgence to every one who should repeat the 
following prayer, “ Hail, holy face of our Redeemer, 
printed upon a cloth as white as snow ; purge us 
from all spot of vice, and join us to the company of 
the blessed. Bring us to our country, 0 Happy 
Figure, there to see the pure face of Christ.” ’I'he 
holy handkerchief is also said to be preserved which 
wrapped our I^ord’s face in the grave. 

HANDS (Imposition of). In very ancient times 
the most usual ceremony adopted in conveying a 
blessing to another was to lay the hands solemnly 
upon the head of the individual accomjianied with 
prayer. Thus in Gen. xlviii. 14, we find Jacob lay- 
ing hands upon the heads of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
when he gave them his dying blessing. The high- 
priest also, when he pronounced a blessing upon the 
people, was wont to stretch out his hands as it were 
over the heads of the assembled multitude. And 
when our I^ord conveyed a blessing to the Jewisli 
children, we are told, “he laid his hands on them 
and prayed.” According to the Law of Moses, the 


ceremony to be followed in confessing sin over the 
head of an animal presented as a sin-offering, was to 
lay both hands upon the head of the victim. Wit- 
nesses also, when charging any one with a crime, 
laid their hands upon the head of the accused. The 
same custom was followed by the aposth" as we 
learn from Acts viii. 17, when they ^Uteferred tlie 
Holy Ghost on those who were baptized. 

The imposition of hands has from a very earlj' 
period formed an essential part of the ceremony 
which priests and ministers have been consecrated 
and set apart to the sacred office. Thus in Num. 
xxvii. 18, we are infonned that when Moses consti- 
tuted Joshua his successor he laid his hands upon 
liim. In this solemn act indeed, accomj)anied witli 
j)i‘ayer, ordination to the ministry has usually con- 
sisted. • The manner of performing the ceremony has 
differed at different limes. As a part of the ordina- 
tion of Christian ministers it lias been usually traced 
to apostolic institution and practice. Three passages 
of Scripture are generaliy referred to in support of this 
ceremony. Thus in Acts viii, 17, mention is made 
of the apostles laying bands on those whom Philip 
had baptized; and in Acts xix. 6, Paul is said tt 
have laid his hands on those whom he baptized after 
John’s baptism; and finally, in Heb. vi. 2, imposi- 
tion of hands is ranked as one of the elementary 
principles of religion. Hence Ciieirotiiesia (whicli 
see), the Greek term for the imposition of hands, is 
frequently used in the early Christian writers as sy- 
nonymous with ordination. In the baptism of cate- 
chumens in the primitive Christian church, one of 
the ceremonies practised was tlie imposition of hands 
upon the head of the candidate, who stood with his 
head bowed down in a submissive posture. This 
was also one of the rites of Confirmation (which 
sec). 

HANIFEES, an orthodox sect of Mohammedans, 
who derived their name from their originator Abu- 
Hanifa, the first of tlie Islamite casuists, who flour- 
ished in the second year of the Hegira. He learned 
the dogmas of the Mohammedan faith and its prin- 
cipal traditions from persons who had lived in the 
time of the prophet ; and though he is now regarded 
as the chief authority among the Sonnites, he was 
through life a devoted partisan of the family of Aii. 
Being a man of inflexible uprightness, he shrunk 
from accepting the office of judge which was offered 
to him, and was in consequence thrown into prison. 
While in confinement he is said to have read the 
Koran no fewer than seven thousand times. Accord- 
ing to D’Ohsson, he was poisoned by command of . 
the Caliph for having in the Ulema or Council of the 
doctors of the law, resisted the severe punishment 
which it was proposed to inflict on the citizens of 
Mosul, A. D. 767. The Hanifees are usually called 
the followers of reason, because they are principally 
guided by their own judgment in giving a decision 
upon any point, while the other Mohammedan sects 
adhere more closely to the letter of tradition. Tliif 
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HANUMAN-HAEEM. 



•ect, as we leani from Dr. Taylor, was firot estab- 
lish^ in Ir^ilc ; it is now tlie established faith of the 
Turks and Tartars, but it has branched into numer- 
ous subdivisions. 

HANUCA. See Dedication (Feast op). 

HANUMAN, the Ape-God of the Hindus, son of 
Pavan, lord of the winds. There is a reference to 
Hanuinan in the Hainayana, an ancient epic poem, in 
which the monkey-general is introduced as heading 
the Cushites or Negroes of India, who had come to 
the assistance of Rama, and the Ariens of the 
Gauges. In memorial of the elective assistance 
which he rendered to Rama- Vishnu, a small pagoda 
is erected in his honour within the temples of 
Vishnu. 

HAPHTOROTH, fifty-four sections of the Old 
Testament propliets, appointed to be read in the ser- 
vice of the Jewish synagogue. The Ihibbies say that 
tlieir forefathers read only the Law until the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who conquered the Jews about 
B. C. 1G7, and issued an edict at Antioch command- 
ing the inhabitants of the country to embrace the 
Pagan religion professed by the conqueror. Besides 
dedicating the Jewish temple to the worship of Jupi- 
ter Olyinpius, he prohibited the reading of the Law in 
the synagogues on pain of death. In consequence 
of this tyrannical prohibition, the Jews substituted a 
series of selections from the Prophets, which they 
termed Haphtorodi ; and even when the reading of 
the Law was restored in the time of the Maccabees, 
the reading of the Prophets was still continued, and 
hfwj remained in force down to the pre.sent day. The 
Jews in ditferent countries have not in all instances 
chosen the same pas.sages from the prophets ; and 
there is no evidence to prove that in ancient times 
the lessons read from the prophets were the same as 
now. Dr. Adam Clarke remarks, that though the 
Jews are agreed in the sections of the Law which 
are read every Sabbath, yet they are not agreed in 
the Haphtorothf for it appears in the selections from 
the prophets, that the Dutch and German Jews 
ditlbr in several instances from the Italian and Por- 
tuguese. It is somewhat remarkable, that while, as 
we learn from Luke iv. 16—21, the sixty-first chap- 
ter of Isaiah was read in the synagogue in the days 
of our Lord, this and almost all the other prophe- 
cies respecting the Messiah are omitted in the 
modem Haphtoroth. From the custom among the 
Jews of reading regular portions of the Law and 
the Prophets in the synagogue, is supposed to have 
originated the custom in many Christian churclics 
of reading a lesson every Sabbath out of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

KARA, one of the names of Shiva (which see), 
the Hindu deity. 

HARAM, the term used by the Mohammedan 
doctors to denote what deserves a reprimand or 
punishment, being expressly forbidden by the Law. 
It is the opposite of Halal (which see). The word 
Haram also signifies a sacred tiling from which infi- 


dels are to abstain, as the temple of Mecca or Mb- 
liammed’s tomb at Medina. 

HARBADS, a name substituted by Zoroaster for 
the Magi of the ancient Persians, and designed to 
denote the priests of the Guebres or Parsees, or Fire- 
Worsliippers. Certain fixed regulations wei'e laid 
down as to the appearance and costume of the Har- 
bads. They were required to wear long beards, and 
conical-shaped caps falling down on their shoulders, 
and quite covering their ears. Their hair was never 
cut except as a sign of mourning for a near relative. 
When performing divine service before the fire, the 
cap was anciently so made as to cover the mouth of 
the officiating priest, but the priest of the modern- 
Guebres wears a piece of stufl* cut square for that pur- 
pose. The cloak or Sudra was of a scarlet colour, 
with long sleeves, and falling down to the middle of 
the leg. Round the body was worn a cloth sash or 
girdle of camel’s hair, from which hung down four 
tassels, intended to remind the Harbad of four estab- 
lished maxims, whieli he ought never to forget. The 
fii*8t tassel was designed to remind him that he must 
have one God alone, one omnipotent Being always 
before his eyes; the second, that he was bound to 
believe in all tl)e articles of the Magian faith ; tlie 
thini, that he must acknowledge Zoroaster as God’s 
genuine and true disciple; and the fourth, that he 
must resolve by the grace of God, never to weary of 
well-doing. These girdles were believed to be of 
divine institution, and it was required of all the faith- 
ful of both* sexes to wear them, that by the posses 
sion of this invaluable treasure tliey might overcome 
the devil and all his works. If, however, any one 
slmuld happen through inadvertency or mistake to 
lose his ginlle, he must neither eat, drink, speak, nor 
stir one foot until he has purchased a new one from 
some Harhiid. The man who has lost his girdle has 
in their view lost his benediction. See Parseeb. 

HAREM, the apartment in the East set apart ex- 
clusively for the women. It would appear that al- 
tliough polygamy was forbidden by the Law of 
Moses, the Hebrew kings, especially Solomon, foim- 
ed to themselves large establishments of wives and 
concubines. In 1 Kings xxii. 25, we find mention 
made of the “ inner chamber,” which is supposed to 
refer to the harem, the words denoting literally a 
chamber within a chamber. In the Fiast, the harem is 
held sacred, so that even the officers of justice dare not 
intrude therein, unless they have received certain 
information that a man is within the harem contrai-y 
to tlie law ; and if on entering tlic harem they do not 
find what they look for, the women may punish and 
even kill them. The Mohammedan law requires that 
the faces of women be concealed from the view of 
men, with the exception of their husbands, fathers, and 
sons. In Egypt the strictest precautions are taken 
that no male visitors be allowed to enter the interior 
of the harem, not even the slaves who are in atten- 
dance. “ Women,” says Mr. Lane, “ often pay visiib 
to each other’s harems, and sometimes spend whole 
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day# in gossip, the display of finery, smoking or 
sfory-telling. It is deemed a breach of etiquette for 
the master of the house to enter the apartment on 
such occasions, unless his visit be upon some impe> 
rative occasion ; even then he must give the usual 
notice of his approaeh, so that the stiunge lady may 
veil and ratire.” Female existence in the Oriental 
harem is one monotonous and unvarying scene of in- 
dolence and self-indulgence. The women seldom 
leave their apartments to take exercise in the open 
air, but reclining on soft divans, they spend their 
time in gold embroidery, or in trifling amusements, 
while they pamper their appetites with large quanti- 
ties of sweetmeats, and a variety of rich dishes, the 
preparation of which they carefully superintend. In 
addition to this, by the constant nse of relaxing, 
waiTD, and vapour baths, they soon grow so large 
that the symmetry of their forms and tin; regularity 
of their features e«»tirely disappear, and nothing of 
beauty remains but the eyes. “ When the moral 
state of the harem is closely examined,” we are told 
i;i the Journal of a Deputation to the East, “a sad 
))icture of depravity and misery is discovered. The 
women are left wholly iinedueated, being unable 
either to read or write ; their time is mostly occupied 
in attending to their toilette, feasting their appetites, 
frivolous gossip, and domestic srpiabbles. As re- 
spects the intellect, they live and die in a state of 
mental childhood; and with regard to morals, being 
without the restraints of either religion or reason, 
they are wholly abandoned to the sway of the sen- 
sual and malevolent passions of our fallen nature. 
Envy, jealousy, and malice are the natuml fruits of 
this deep moral debasement. The elder women have 
generally the rule, by custom, over their juniors; 
factious intrigues against one anotlu'r, acts of ty- 
ranny and cruel revenge, are the inevitable conse- 
quences of such a social system ; so that, could the 
private and domestic life of the harems be disclosed, 
the majority of them would be found little pande- 
moniay 

HARIGARA, a word which, when pronounced 
along with Shiva and Rama, is believed by the Hin- 
dus to bring down numberlc.ss blessings upon him 
who utters it. The moment tliese three sacred words 
escape from the lips, all sins are cancelled and blotted 
out, but if they are thrice repeated, the gods are so 
honoured that they are at a loss to find a recompense 
equal to the merit. Such privileged persons are no 
longer obliged to pass into other bodies, but are 
straightway absorbed in Brahm. 

HARIOLT, magicians wlio are mentioned by Ter- 
tullian as waiting on the altars of the heathen to re- 
ceive their inspiration from the fumes of the sacri- 
fices. 

HARISCHANDIS, a sect composed of dorm or 
sweepers in the western provinces of Hindustan. 
Their name bears an allusion to the Pauranic prince 
Harischandra, who, becoming the purchased slave of 
t man of this impure order, instructed his master, it 
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is said, in the tenets of the sect. What these tenets 
were, however, is not known, and Dr. H. H. Wilson 
thinks it may be doubted whether any adherent of 
tlie sect now exists. 

HARKA-RE, a deity worshipped by tlie ancient 
Egyptians. He was the sojj of Ammon ‘ch see), 
and supposed to be identical with the li||€cinn Her- 
acles (which see). 

HARLOTS. See Prostitution (Sacred). 

HARMONAH, a goddess of the Slieinitic nations, 
corresponding to IIarmonia (which see) of the 
Greeks. 

IIARMONIA, a goddess among the ancient 
Greeks. She was the daughter of Ares and Aphro- 
dite, or, as some allege, of Zeus and Electia. Cad- 
mus, king of Thebes, received Ifarmonia in marriage, 
and all the gods of Olympus gi*aced the nu]>tialb 
with their presence. On that occasion the newly 
wedded spouse received cither from Aphrodite or 
Athena a fatal necklace, which caused mischief and 
misfortune to every one who possessed it. After 
passing through \ arious haiuls, it was at length de- 
dicated in the temple of Athena at Delphi. Both 
IIarmonia and Cadmus are said to have been changed 
into dragons, and transferred to Elysium; or as 
others affirm, they were carried thither in a chariot 
drawn by dragons. 

HARMONIES, works designed to exhibit the 
narratives of Scripture in chronological order, so as 
to manifest the harmony or agreement of the state- 
ments made by the different writers. Attempts of 
this kind have been made from an early period after 
the completion of the canon. Thus Jerome men 
tions Theophilus of Antioch as ha\ing written a har- 
mony of Scripture; but if such a work ever existed, 
it has long ago perished. Eusebius speaks with ap- 
probation of a harmony of the four gospels prejiared 
about the middle of the second century by Tatiaii, 
and also of another work of a similar kind by Am- 
monins, an Alexandrian, in the commencement of the 
third century. Both harmonies have long ago been 
lost. Eusebius himself, who wrote in the early part 
of the fourth century, composed a very celebrated 
Harmony of the Gospels, in which he airariged the 
various events narrated by the Evangelists in ten 
tables, which serve as very useful indices to the four 
Gospels. A work having in view the object of a 
Harmony of the Evangelists was written about A. D. 
400, by the illustrious Augustin, bishop of Hippo. 
Various attempts were made to harmonize the Sacred 
Writings, but more especially the Gospels, from the 
middle ages onward to the Reformation, but no work 
of the slightest value has been preserved. From the 
Reformation down to the present day, several bar 
monies have appeared both in Britain and on the 
Continent. Of these Lightfoot, Doddridge, and 
Macknight have been the most favourably received 
in our own country, and still more recently Towns- 
end’s Old and New Testaments, arranged in Histori- 
cal and Chronological Order, has been received with 
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a considerable measure of public approbation. The 
tenm Harmony is now almost exclusively limited to 
a chronological arrangement of the nantitives as 
given by the Four Evangelists. In this respect 
Archbishop Newcome and the Rev. Richard Gros- 
well have done good service by presenting the paral- 
lel passages in a tabular form. Some of the harmo- 
nists proceed on the idea that the Evangelists 
intended to preserve the order of time, wlnle others 
as strenuously deny that they had any such object 
in view. In Germany of late years, several carefully 
prepared harmonies have been published, among 
which may be mentioned Dc Wette and Liicke, 
Matthsei, Clausen, Koediger, Reichel, Overbeck, and 
Ziegler. 

HARMONY SOCIETY, a community of Separa- 
tists in North Ameiica. Its founder was George 
Rapp, a Lutheran, who emigrated with a consider- 
able number of followers from the kingdom of Wur- 
temberg in Germany. Tliis excellent man, who was 
bom in 1757 at Maulbronn, seceded from the Lu- 
theran church at the age of twenty-five, and gathered 
around him a few adherouts, to whom he officiated 
as pastor. In the midst of much opposition, and 
even open persecution, Rapp continued to maintain 
and to propagate his peculiar sentiments. At length 
ho resolved to seek an asylum in the United States. 
Thither, accordingly, he went in 1803, accompanied 
by three friends, and purchased lands in llutler 
county. In the course of the two following years, 
about one hundred and twenty- five families joined 
Rapp and his companions, and in 1805 an association 
was formed on the model of the primitive church at 
Jerusalem, mentioned in Acts iv. 34, 35, “ Neither 
was there any among them that lacked : for as many 
as were possessors of lauds or houses sold them, and 
brought the prices of the things that were sold, and 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet : and distribu- 
tion was made unto every man according as he had 
need.” The town which they formed on the prin- 
ciple of having all things in common, was situated 
about one hundred and twenty miles north of I*hila- 
delphia, and so well did the scheme succeed, that in 
1815 they sold ihcir property in lJutler county, and 
formed a new establishment on an improved plan in 
Posey county, Indiana. Here they remained only 
two years, when they again sold their property and 
removed to Beaver county, Pennsylvania, where they 
built a third town called Economy, and devoted 
themselves with the most commendable indu.stry to 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and by the 
exertions of the whole community, amounting to 
somewhere about 4,000, not only are the wants of 
the members supplied, but a considerable surplus is 
yearly amassed. No member is allowed to join the 
community until he has passed through a year’s pro- 
bation, at the end of which he is required to sign a 
written contract, containing the basis or terms of 
membership, in which he surrenders not only his 
property, but himself personally to the community. 


He loses in a manned his individuality, and become! 
the property of the whole, being lost In the iTiass, 
each one living for all, and all for one. The venerable 
founder of this community, George Rapp, died in 
1847. Immediately after his decease, the Society 
appointed a board of elders, consisting of nine mem- 
bers, seven of whom attend to the internal, and two 
to the external conceras. Jacob Henrici was chosen 
to succeed George Rapp as s[)iritual guide. A vote 
of six of the nine elders is binding. Tliey can re- 
move any one of the nine, and fill all vacancies. 

HARPIES, fabulous birds of remarkable rapacity 
and swiftness which occur in the legends of ancient 
heathen mythology. Only one is mentioned by 
Homer, under the name of Podarge or swift-footed, 
the spouse of Zephyrus. Any one who was suddenly 
taken away by death w’as supposed to have been 
carried off by the Harpies. Two of these monstrous 
creatures are spoken of by Hesiod, under the names 
of Acllo and Ocypete, who were so rapid in tlieii 
motions as to outstrip the winds in their flight. 
Their residence has been placed either in the islands 
called Strophades, at the entrance of Orcus, or in a 
cave in the island of Crete. I’hey are represented 
as fierce birds, with human heads and long claws. 
The harpies of Virgil had the face of a woman, and 
came out of Tartarus. Among the Greeks these 
creatures personified the tempests. The birds of 
Stymi»lialus were no doubt the harpies of some Ar- 
cadian tribes. 

IIARPOCRATES, the god of silence among the 
ancient Egyptians, said by some to have been the 
son of Isis; by others, of Isis and Osiris. His sta- 
tues were usually placed in the temples near to the 
images of Osiris and Isis, to intimate, as VaiTO sup- 
poses, that the people ought to oh-serve silence, and 
not divulge that the.'^e divinities had ever been mor- 
tals. Harpoemtes was exhibited under ilio form of a 
young man with one finger on his mouth, indicating 
silence. Egyptians cut his figure upon precious 
stones, which they carried about with them as amu- 
lets. Sometimes he was represented as mounted 
upon an ostrich, witli tlie sun and moon upon the 
reverse ; at other times he is represented with a lion’s 
head and birds round it. 

HAKUSPICES. See Aruspices. 

HARVEST (Festival of). The Jews were ac 
customed in ancient times to observe a peculiar cere 
inony in honour of the introduction of harvest. On 
the second day of the passover, or the morrow after 
the Sabbath, as its first day was called, a sheaf of 
barley was waved before the Lord as an offering of 
the first fruits of the harvest in the name of the 
whole peo{)le. This ceremony was accompanied 
with a special sacrifice. The festival was observed 
annually according to the arrangements laid down in 
the law of Moses, Lev. xxiii. 10 — 14, “ Speak unto 
the children of Israel, and say unto them, When ye 
be come into the land which I give unto you, and shall 
reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a sheaf 
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of the first-fruits of your harvest unto the priest : 
and he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord, to be 
accepted for you : on the morrow after the sabbath 
the priest shall wave it. And ye shall offer that day 
^.heIl ye wave the slieaf an lie-lamb without blemish 
of the first year for a burnt-ofTcring unto the Lord. 
And the meat-offering thereof shall be two-tenth 
deals of fine fiour mingled with oil, an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord for a sweet savour : and the 
drink-offering thereof shall be of wine, the fourth 
])art of an hin. And ye shall cat neither bread, nor 
pai’chcd corn, nor green eai's, until the self-same day 
that ye have brought an offering unto youi-God: 
it shall be a statute for ever throughout your gener- 
ations in all your dwellings.” 

HASSAN, the eldest son of All, and the second 
of the twelve Imams, of the line of All. On the 
death of his father a. d. G61, Ilassan was immediately 
proclaimed Caliph and Imftin in Irak ; the former 
title he was forced to resign to Moilwiyali, the latter 
or spiritual dignity his followers regarded as inalien- 
able. His rival granted him a pension, and pennit- 
ted him to retire into private life. After nine years 
spent chiefly in devotion, Ilassan was poisoned by 
his wife Jtiadah, wlio had been bribed to perpetrate 
the crime by Yezid, the son of Modwyah. Ilossein 
having learnt from the physician of the horrid deed, 
hastened to his brother’s death-bed, and entreated 
liim to name the murderer; but the dying prince re- 
plied, “ 0 brother ! the life of this world is made up 
of nights tliat vanish away. Let tlie murderer alone 
until wo both meet at the judgment seat of God, 
where Justice will assuredly be done.” Ilassan aj)- 
pears to have been, like his father Ali, a person of 
amiable and pious dispositions, but at the same time 
to have been deficient in firmness and decision of 
character. It is said that wlien he surrendered the 
Caliphate A. d. C69 to Mo^iwiyah, he stipulated that 
the anathemas pronounced against his father Ali in 
the mosques should be discontinued, but that he 
afterwards was weak enough to concede the point so 
far as to be satisfied with the condition that they 
should not be pronounced in his presence. Hence 
one party have named liim the disgrace of Mussul- 
mans, while the ardent Schiites call him the young 
prince of Paradise. 

HASSIDEANS. See Assideans. 

HATI, one of the two wolves in the Scandinavian 
mythology which pursue the sun and moon. The 
one called Skiill pursues the sun, while the other 
called Hati, the son of Hrodvitnir, runs before her, 
and as eagerly pursues the moon that will one day 
be caught by him. 

HATTEMISTS, a sect which arose in Holland in 
the seventeenth century, deriving its name from 
Pontiau von Hattem, a minister in the province of 
Zealfuid. He pushed the Calvinistic doctrine to an 
extreme length, so as to teach tlie doctrine of a fatal 
and unintelligent necessity. He Inculcated upon his 
followers tliat men were not responsible for their 
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actions, whether good or bad ; that religion does not 
consist ill active obedience, but in patient sutfering 
and undisturbed tranquillity of mind. He also al- 
leged that Christ by his death did not satisfy Divine 
justice, or expiate the sins of men ; but that he sig- 
nified to us that there was nothing in us tp^ofiend 
God, and in this way he made us inRt. sect, 
as well as the kindred and contem])orary sect of the 
Veksciiouists (which see), is no longer known by 
name to exist in Holhuid, but the extravagant opi- 
nions of Von Ilattcra are not altogether unknown in 
that country even at the present day. 

HAUDlilElTES, an order of Romish nuns hos- 
pitallers at Paris, founded in the reign of St. Louis, 
by Stephen Haudry, one of the secretaries of that 
prince. At first it was limited to twelve poor fe- 
males, but the number gradually increased, and the 
order was confirmed by several popes. The rnein- 
hers of this order afterwards receix ed the name of 
Nuns of the Assumption. They wear a black habit 
and a crucifix on their breast. They observe the 
rule of St. Augustin, and make a vow of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

HEAD-DRESSES. In ancient limes particular 
forms of head-dresses were considered as sacred, and 
appropriated to the gods. Tliis is evident from the 
.specimens of the Egyptian monuments in the British 
Museum. Thus on tlie figure of Osiris may be seen 
a species of crown which seems to have belonged to 
that deity at least, if not to others in the land of the 
Pharaohs. It consists of a conical caj), flanked by 
two ostrich feathers with a disk in front, placed on 
the horns of a goat. Among the Jews, while the 
turban aneieiilly foriried the common head-dress of 
both men and women, those worn by persons in sa- 
cred offices differed in some particulars from the 
ordinary turban. Thus Josephus says, speaking of 
the ordinary priest : “ Upon liLs head he wears a 
cap, not brought in a conical form, nor including 
the entire head, but still including more than the 
lialf of it. It is cjilled a mitre, but its make is such 
that it resembles a crown. It is made of thick 
swathes, but the contexture of it is linen, and it is 
folded round many times, and sexved together, be- 
sides which, a piece of fine linen covers the whole 
CJip from the upper part, and reaches down to the 
forehead, and conceals the seams of the swathes, 
which would otherwise appear unseemly. This ad- 
heres closely to the head that it may not fall oil 
during the sacred service,” Again, the same Jew- 
ish historian remarks in regard to the high-priest’s 
head-dress : “ The high-priest’s tiara or mitre was 
like that of the other priests, only it had another of 
purple or violet colour above, and a crown of gold of 
three rows about that, and terminating above in a 
golden cap, about the size of the joint of the little 
finger. ” In front of the mitre was a plate of gold 
tied with a blue lace, and on the plate were in- 
scribed the words “Holiness to the Lord” in He- 
brew characters. The modern Jews wear the Te- 
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PHILLIM (which flee), or frontlets between the eyes, 
which they imagine to be commanded by tlie law of 
Moses. The Mohammedan sects are known by the 
colour of their head-dress. Thus tlie sect of Ali 
are distinguislied from the rest by their green tur- 
bans. 

HEALTH, a heathen deity worshipped in ancient 
times under the Latin names of SanitcLs or Sahas^ both 
of which indicate healtli. Pausanias asserts the wor- 
ship of this goddess to have been very common in 
Greece ; and he says that there was an altar for this 
among other deities in the temple of Amphiaraua. 
The temple of the goddess of healtli stood in the 
city of Rome, on the Moiis Quirinalis. The Greeks 
worshipped this goddess under the name of Hygibia 
(which see). 

HEATHENS. See Pagans. 

HEAVEN. This word is frequently used in a 
strictly material signitication as forming a part of 
the created universe. Thus Gen. i. 1, “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
The ancient Hebrews, however, seem to have enter- 
tained very strange notions as to the structure of the 
mateiial heaven, believing it to be a solid arch rest- 
ing on pillars, and liaving foundations. Thus ,JoI) 
xxvi. 11, “The pillars of heaven tremble, and are 
astonished at his reproof.” And in other passages 
the heaven is com|>ared to a curtain, or the covering 
of a tent, as in Ps. civ. 2, “ Who coverest thyself 
with light as with a garment ; who stretchest out the 
heavens like a curtain.” The ancient Jews believed 
that tliere were several different heavens, the lower, 
the middle, and the third or liigher lieavens. The 
lower heaven they considered as including the clouds 
and the atmospheiv, ; the middle as being the stellar 
or starry region : and tlie third as being the heaven 
of heavens, or the h.ahitation of God and his angels. 

The word heaven, however, is used not only in a 
material but also in a spiritual sense, to indicate the 
future abode of the righteous after death. That such 
a state of happiness exists after death is evident both 
from reason and Scripture. The belief in a lieaven 
beyond the grave, accordingly, is not limited to 
Christians, being a recognized article of the creed 
of Heathens, Jews, and Mohammedans. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans the lieaven which 
they allotted to the good was called Elysium 
(which see), the precise locality of which was a 
subject of considerable discussion. Though the 
writers of classic antiquity, particularly the poets, 
declared the happiueas of souls in Elysium to be 
complete, some of them believed tlmt the blessed 
inmates would, many of them, return again to earth, 
nnd pass into new bodies, destroying all recollections 
of Elysian bliss, by drinking of the waters of Lethe, 
one of the rivers of hell. Eternal blessedness was, 
in the view of the ancient Pagans, reserved for those 
only who were distinguished for their exalted virtues, 
and who were accordingly admitted into the society 
of the gods, while their idola or aimulaoroy as tlie 


poets alleged, continued to reside in the lower re- 
gions. The views of different heathen nations in 
regard to heaven are well described by Mr. Gross, in 
his valuable and ingenious woi-k, ‘The Heathen 
Religion in its Popular and Symbolical Develop- 
ment “ The ancient Mexicans, as it appears from 
the statement of Kaiser, taught the existence of nu- 
merous spirit-abodes, into one of which the irmoceiit 
shades of children were received ; into another, — 
the sun, the valiant and illustrious souls of heroes 
ascended ; while the corrupt and hideous ghosts ot 
the wicked were doomed to grovel and pine in 
subterranean cavenis. Nine heavens served to cir- 
cumscribe their fanciful visions and ardent dreams of 
future bliss. The Greenlanders were contented to 
predicate the doctrine of but one future Eden, which 
they located in the abyss of the ocean, and to which 
skilful fishermen alone might dare to aspire with the 
confident Impe of success. The relentless martial 
spirit of the Api>alachian Indians, proclaimed itself 
in consigning their cow’ardly red brethren to the i)ro- 
fouiid chasms of their native mountains, where, over- 
whelmed by snow and ice, they fell victims to tlie 
tender mercy of shaggy and ferocious bears. Tlie 
aboriglncfl of America were unanimous in their Ixt- 
lief in the immortality of the soul, and a happy state 
hereafter, somewhat similar to the Elysian bliss of 
the Greeks and Romans; Initof a Hades, they know 
little and speak seldom, and the savage-like Appa- 
lachian hell just described, is one of the remarkable 
exceptions in the general creed. ‘All,’ writes Doc- 
tor Robertson, ‘ entertain hojiesof a future and more 
happy state, where they shall be for ever exempt 
from the calamities which embitter human life in it# 
present condition. This future state they conceive 
to be a delightful country, blessed with perpetual 
spring, wliofle forests abound with game, wliose river* 
swarm with fish, where famine is never felt, and un- 
interrupted plenty sliall be enjoyed without labour 
or toil. Rut as men, in forming their first imper- 
fect ideas concerning the invisible world, suppose 
that tliore they shall continue to feel the same de- 
sires, and to be engaged in the same occupations, os 
in the present world ; they naturally ascribe emi- 
nence and distinction, in that state, to the same qua- 
lities and talents which are here the objects of their 
esteem. The Americans, accordingly, allotted the 
highest place in their country of spirits, to the skil- 
ful hunter, the adventurous and successful warrior, 
and to such a* had tortured the greatest number of 
captives, &nd devoured their flesh. These notion* 
were so prevalent, that they gave rise to a universal 
custom, which is, at once, the strongest evidence that 
the Americans believe in a future state, and the best 
illustration of what they expect there. As they 
itnuguie that departed spirits begin their career anew 
i in the world whither they are gone, lliat their friend* 
may not enter upon it defenceless and unprovided, 
they buty together with the bodies of the dead their 
bow, tlieir arrows, and other weapons used in hunt- 
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hig or war ; they deposit in their tombs the skins or 
stuffs of wliich they make garments, Indian com, 
manioc, venison, domestic utensils, and whatever is 
reckoned among the necessaries in their simple mode 
of life. In some provinces, upon the decease of a 
cazique or chief, a certain number of his wives, of his 
favourites, and of his slaves, were put to death, and 
interred together with him, that he might appear 
with tho same dignity in his future station, and be 
waited upon by the same attendanls. This persua- 
sion is so deep-rooted, that many of tlie deceased 
person’s retainers offer themselves voluntary victims, 
and court the privilege of accompanying their de- 
parted masters, as a high distinction.’” 

The heaven of the Hindu is absorption in Brahniy 
and of the Budhist, aimihilation or Nlrtoana. The 
priesthood of the ancient Egyptians taught the im- 
mortality of the soul under the name of 
or a second birth, being a return of tlie soul to the 
cele.«tial spheices, or its reabsorplion into tlie Supreme 
Being, without regard to tlie doctrine or the neces- 
sity of tmnsmigratiori — a doctrine which was incul- 
cated only upon the illiterate multitudes who could 
form no conception of the existence of the soul with- 
out tlie body. Tlie ancient Scandinavians held that 
tliere were two different heavens ; the one, the palace 
of Orfm, which they called Valhalla (which see), 
where that august divinity received all who died a 
violent death ; and the other called Gimli (which 
see), or the palace covered with gold, which, after 
the renovation of all things, was to be the everlast- 
ing home of the righteous, where they were to enjoy 
ecstatic and perennial delights. “ The heroes,” says 
the Edda, “ who are received into the palace of 
Odin, have every day the pleasure of arming them- 
selves, of passing in review, of ranging tliems<*lves 
in order of battle, and of cutting one another inpicca<; 
but as soon as the hour of repast approaches, they 
rotuni on horseback all safe and sound to the hall of 
Odin, and fall to eating and drinking. Though the 
number of them cannot be counted, the flesh of the 
boar Saehrimnir is sufficient for them all ; every day 
it is served up at table, and every day it is renewed 
again to its original bulk : their beverage is ale and 
mead ; one single goat, whose milk is excellent 
mead, furnishes enough of that liquor to intoxicate 
all the heroes. Odin alone drinks wine, the only 
fermented liquid to the use of which his good taste 
or his superior dignity invites his attention. A 
crowd of virgins wait upon the heroes at table, and 
fill their cups as fast as they empty them.” 

'I’he Jewish Rabbis teach that there is an upjier 
and a lower paradise or heaven. “ Between them,” 
says one writer, “ is fixed a pillar : by this they are 
joined together, and it is called the strength of Zion. 
By this pillar, on every Sabbath and festival, the 
righteous climb up and feed themselves with a glance 
of the Divine miyesty till the end of the Sabbath or 
festival ; when they slide down and return to the 
lower paradise.’* Both in the upper and the lower 


paradise there are said to be seven apartments for 
the residence and reward of the righteous. The in* 
habitants of tliese dwellings, in so far as the upper 
paradise is concerned, are thus described by Rabbini- 
cal tradition : “ It is stated, that there are seven par- 
ties or orders wliich shall hereafter stand before God, 
and that each of these orders or parti ei(||||as its par- 
ticular abode or dwelling in the upper paradise. 
The first party or order consists of those who, for 
the kingdom and honour of God, suffered death, by 
the government under whose authority they were : 
as the liahbi Akiba and his disciples were put to 
death by the govennnent of Rome. The second 
order consists of tliose who have been drowned in 
the sea. The third is the Rabbi Jochanan Ben 
Zachai and his discijiles. The fourth order con- 
sists of those on whom descended a cloud which 
covered them. The fifth consists of those who 
have repented : and in tho same place as the peni- 
tents, stand tlie perfectly righteous. The sixth or- 
der consists of those who never married, and who in 
all their lives never tasted of sin. The seventh con- 
sists of the poor, who exercised themselves in the 
Bible and Mislina, and in an honest vocation. — Ob- 
serve, then, that to every order is allotted a distinct 
abode : and the liighest order, beyond which none 
can go, consists of those who, for the kingdom and 
honour of God, sufft'ivd death from the government 
under which they liv ed ; as the Rabbi Akiba and his 
disciples.” 

'I'he souls of the righteous, according to the Jew- 
ish Rabbis, do not ascend to the upper paradise 
immediately after they have quitted the body, but 
they are represented as midei^oing a previous kind 
of noviciate in the lower paradise, which is situated 
midway between this corporeal world and the upper 
heaven. And even on reaching the purer abodes of 
tlic blessed disembodied spirits, are said to be in the 
habit of revisiting this lower world, and even of oc- 
casionally jiassing to the other apartments of tlie 
righteous. Thus the Rabbis affirm : ‘‘In paradise, 
every one has his particular abode, and is iwt allowed 
to go out, or ascend to the dwelling of his superior 
neighbour ; for if he do, he is presently consumed by 
his neighbour’s great fire. And thus they are called 
stamli'rs, because they stand or keep to their posts, 
or allotted places. There are, indeed, some pious 
ones, but their number is small, who, being worthy 
of cleaving to the holy and blessed God, ai-e suffered 
to ascend or descend, to go into the upper and lower 
places, and to walk in all the quarters, and about all 
the gates and apartments : and this is a pre-eminence 
above which tliere is none : and these, when they 
walk about in the palaces of the angels, the quarters 
of paradise, and the dwellings of the other righteous, 
communicate to them of the lustre of that wisdom 
which God lias abundantly vouchsafed to them.” 

The Mohammedans believe in “ a heaven prepared 
for the blessed among the faithful, that is, for the 
I professors of the true religion, and foUowers of the 
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holy prophet Mohammed; in which they shall be 
with him enjoying perpetual light and all heavenly 
pleasures, always beautiful, in their full strength and 
vigour, brighter than the sun, and thought worthy to 
see face to face the Most High God, and to adore 
him.” They hold also that there are eight heavens 
or ditFerent degrees of liappiness. Moliainmed un- 
doubtedly held out to his followers a heaven of car- 
nal pleasures, in which the lowest appetites of man 
should have their full and free indulgence, but at the 
same time he taught in the Koran that the height of 
happiness will consist in seeing God face to face ; 
that this pleasure will be the greatest, and make us 
forget all the other pleasures of Paradise, and 
amongst others those which are common to men and 
beasts. Mohammedan writers have allowed sensual 
pleasures to form a part of the lowest degree of hap- 
piness in heaven; others have excluded them en- 
tirely from those blessed mansions. The prophets 
are believed to go to heaven directly ; the martyrs 
are in the throats of birds who live only on the fruits 
of Paradise ; tlie souls of the common faithful cither 
are about the graves, or in the well Zcinzem^ or with 
Adam in the lowest heaven. 

HEAVE-OFFERINGf?, ceremonies obseined by 
the Jews under the Law, the oirerlugs being lifted 
upwards in token of being presented to the Al- 
mighty; and, as was generally tlie case, being waved 
towards the four quarters of the earth, lieiicc called a 
wave-offering, with tlie view of indicating that lie 
to whom the offerings were presented was the Pro- 
prietor of the universe. In a few cases animals 
were subjected to the ceremony of heaving before 
they were killed. More commonly, however, it was 
performed with some particular parts after they were 
cut up ; especially with the breast and right shoulder 
in all cases of peace-offerings, which were ap]»ropriated 
for the use of the priests by a perpetualstatute. Blood- 
less offerings also were at times jwesented with the 
same ceremony, according to the injunction contained 
in Exod. xxix. 22 — 28. Before any bread w'as made 
of the corn of the land, a cake was lirst made out of 
the dough, consisting of a four and twentieth part, 
wliich was heaved, and then, as was the case willi all 
heave- offerings, it was given to the priests. The 
Rabbis called by the name of Therumah or a heave- 
otFering, the oblation which was given to the priests 
of corn and wine and oil, and wliatever else was re- 
quired to support life. Tlie Hebrews called this 
payment sometimes the great heave offering, in com- 
parison of the tithe which the Levites paid to the 
piiests, and wliich was called the heave-offering of 
the tithe. 

HEBDOMAD ARII, a name applied to monks in 
ancient times by Cassiau and Jerome, from their 
weekly service. 

IIEBDOMAGETES, a surname of ApoUo^ be- 
cause, as some think, sacrifices were offered to this 
god on the seventh of every month, or as others sup- 
pose, because at the festivals in honour of this god 


the processions were headed by seven boys and se- 
ven maidens. 

HEBDOMAS MAGNA (Jjat. the great week), an 
appellation given anciently to the week before Easier, 
which was observed with the greatest strictness and 
solemnity. Tlie reasons of the observance are fully 
stated by Clirysbstom, as quoted by Bingbam : “It 
was called the great week, not because it consisted 
of longer days or more in number than other weeks, 
but because at this time great things were wrought 
for us by our Lord. For in this week the ancient 
tyranny of tlie devil was dissolved, death was ex- 
tinct, the strong man was bound, bis goods were 
.spoiled, sin was abolislied, the curse was destroyed, 
liaradise was opened, heaven became accessible, men 
and angels were joined together, the middle wall of 
partition was broken down, the barriers were taken 
out of the way, the God of peace made peace be- 
tween things in heaven and things on earth ; there- 
fore it is called the great week : and /is this is the 
head of all other weeks, so the great sabbath is the 
head of tliia week, being the same tiling in this week 
as the head is in the body. Therefore in this week 
many increase their labours; some adding to their 
fastings, others to their watcliings; otlicrsgive more 
liberal alms, testifying the greatness of the Divine good- 
ness by their care of good works, and more intense 
piety and holy living. As the Jews went fortli to 
meet Christ, wlicn lie had raised Lazarus from the 
dead ; so now, not one city, but all the world go forth 
to meet him, not with palm branches in their hands, 
but willi alms-deeds. Immunity, virtue, tears, prayers, 
fastings, watchings, and all kinds of piety, which 
tlicy offer to CJirist their Lord. And not only we, 
hut the emperors of the world honour this week, 
making it a time of vacation from all civil business, 
that the magistrates, being at liberty from business 
of the law, iimy spend all these days in spiritual ser- 
vice. Let the doors of the courts, say they, now be 
shut up; let all disputes, and all kinds of contention 
and punisliinent cease ; let the executioner's hands 
rest a little : counnon blessings are wrought fur us 
all by our common Lord, let some good be done by 
us liis servants. Nor is this the only honour they 
bliow to this week, but they do one thing more no 
less considerable. The imperial letters are sent 
abroad at this time, commanding all prisoners to be 
set at liberty from their chains. For as our Lord, 
when he descended into hell, set free tliose that 
were detained by death ; so tlie servants, according 
to their power imitating the kindness of their Lord, 
loose men from their corporal bonds, when they 
have no power to relax the spiritual.” Fasting was 
CAiTled by many Christians to a much gi’eater extent 
on this week than on any other, some eating nothing 
the wliole week till the moniuig of the resurrection. 
Epiphauius says, that during this week the people 
lived chiefly on dry meats, namely, bread and salt 
and water, which they only used at evening. 

IIEBDOME (Gr. the seventh), a festival observed 
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by the ancient Greeks in honour of Apolhy on the 
seventh day of every month, because one of them hap- 
pened to be the birthday of the god. The festival 
was celebrated chiefly at Athens, when hymns were 
sung to Apollo, and the people walked in procession, 
carrying sprigs of laurel in their hands. 

HEBE, the female attendant at\d cup-bearer of 
the gods, according to the ancient heathen mytho- 
logy. She was the daughter of Zeus and Hera, and 
Homer in his Odyssey represents her as having been 
the wife of Heracles. She was worshipped at Athena 
under the name of Hebe, and at Borne under the cor- 
responding Latin name of Juventas, both names sig- 
nifying youth. 

HEBON, a god anciently worshipped in Sicil}'^ in 
the shape of a bull. See liuLL-AVoRSirii*. 

HEBREWS, a name given to the descendants of 
Abraham according to the flesh. It was derived, as 
some think, from Heber or Eber, the father of Pelog, 
and the son of Salah, who was the grandson of Slum. 
Others, however, founding their idea on the. mean- 
ing of the word Ileher, which signifies one that 
passes, or a pilgrim, have derived the term Hebrews 
from the circumstance that Abraham and his family 
passed or journeyed from tlie other side of the Eu- 
phrates into Canaan. In reference to the name He- 
brew, we may remark, that a peculiar expression 
occurs in Phil. iii. 5, where the apostle Paul speaks 
of himself as a “Hebrew of tlie Hebrews.” In as- 
suming such an apj)elIation, the aj)ostle }m)b;d)ly 
meant to intimate that he was of pure unmixed He- 
brew lineage, without tlie slightest admixture of 
Gentile blood. See .Hsws (Anciknt). 

IIECAEKGE, a surname of Artemis (which 
see). 

HECAERGUS, a surname of Arot.eo (which 
see). Servius speaks of a person of this name who 
was a priest of both Apollo and Ariewia. 

IlECAT-EA, apparitions mentioned in a strange 
story related by Eusebius. He gives an account of 
a magical statue of Hecate (wliich see) of a very 
extraordinary composition. It was said to be made 
by order of Hecate herself. They took myrrh, in- 
cense of Arabia, styrax, and certain animals called 
asmlabotcn, which some interpret to be li7.ards, others 
rats, and others moles; they reduced them all to 
povvder, and made of them a paste which they 
moulded into the figure of Hecate. All those wlio 
exercised magic arts invoked tliis goddess. The 
ceremonies w'ere performed at midnight by a river- 
side, under a tree called lotus, by a person in an 
azure-coloured garment, who was to dig a deep hole 
in the ground, and then cut the throat of an ewe- 
lamb, and burn it on a pile of wood over the hole, 
all the while pouring out honey and calling on He- 
cate. All being rightly done, certain apparitions 
called Hecattea were seen which changed tliemselves 
into various shapes. 

HECATE, an ancient heathen goddess, said to bo 
the daughter of Zeui and D&mter. She is said to 


have been sent in search of Persephme, to whom, 
when she was found, she became the constant at- 
tendant and companion, thns becoming a goddess of 
the infernal regions. In her capacity as a ruler in 
Tartarus, she had charge of the souls of the de- 
parted. Sometimes she is represented having 
three bodies, and at other times three iNliids, but al- 
ways accompanied by Stygian dogs. The worship 
of Hecate prevailed in different parts of Greece, but 
more especially at Athens and Argos, where small 
statues in honour of this goddess were kept inside 
the houses, or in front of them, and also at points 
wliere two cross roads met. 

HECATOMB (Gr, hccaton, an hundred, and Imis, 
an ox), a sacrifice among the ancient Greeks, of a 
hundred oxen, offered only upon very extraordinary 
occasions. Herodotus mentions such a sacrifice as 
having been offered by Clisthenes. Instead of being 
limited to oxen, however, the word is sometimes ap- 
plied to denote tlie sacrifice of a hundred animals of 
any sort. Others again regard it as occasionally 
used to denote simply a large, sacrifice of any kind, 
a definite being used for an indefinite number. Py- 
thagoras is said to have oflered a literal hecatomb in 
token of Joy and gratitude, lliat he had discovered 
the demonstration of the forty-seventh proposition of 
the h’irst Book of Euclid, viz., That in a right- 
angled triangle, the square of the hypothenuse is 
eipuil to the square of the other two sides. From 
the word hecatomb, was probably derived the name 
of tlie Greek month Hecatomherou, whieh commenced 
on the first new moon after the summer solstice, and 
thus corresponded to the latter ]»art of June and the 
fir.‘<t part of Julv, according to our reckoning. 

HKCATOMBA'iA. See Her a? a. 

11 EC LA, a volcanic, mountain in Iceland, whieh 
was believed by the natives in their Pagan state to 
be the mouth of the infernal regions. 

HEGELIANS, the followers of one of the latest 
and most eminent philosophers of Germany. The 
philosophy of Hegel is strictly rationalistic in its 
character, religion with him being not a matter of 
emotion and sentiment, but strictly of reason and 
thought. He regarded thought as the point of union 
between the human nature and the divine. “With 
him,” says Morell, “God is mX a person, but person- 
ality itself, e. the universal personality, which rea- 
lizes it.‘jelf in every human consciousness as so many 
separate thoughts of one eternal mind. The idea we 
form of the Absolute, is to Hegel the Absolute itself, 
its cB.scntial existence being synonymous with our 
conception of it. Apart from, and out of the world, 
therefore, there is no God; and so also, apart from 
the universal consciousness of man there is no Divine 
consciousness or personality. God is with him the 
whole process of thought, combining in itself the 
objective movement, as seen in nature, with the sub- 
jective, as seen in logic, and fully realizing itself only 
in the universal spirit of humanity. With regard to 
other theological ideas, Hegel strove to deduce philo- 
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sophically tlie main features of the evangelical doc- 
trine. He explained the doctrine of the Trinity by 
showing that every movement of the thinking pro- 
cess is, in fact, a Trinity iit Unity. Pure indepen- 
dent thought and self-existence answers to the Fa- 
ther — the objectifying of this pime existence an8wei*6 
to the Son, God manifested in the flesh; while the 
S[)irit is that which proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son, the complete reunion of the two in the 
church. Hegel’s Christ ology, again, agrees in the 
' main ideas with the evangelical doctrine, except that 
his attempt to deduce the whole from philosopliical 
j)rinciples gives to it a complete air of rationalism. 
He views tlie idea of redonption as the reunion of 
the individualized spirit of man with llie Spirit of 
eternal truth and love. By faith avo become one with 
God, forming a part of himself, members of bis mys- 
tical body, as symbolized in the ordinances of the 
Cbureb. Tliis view of the Cliristian doctrines has 
been more fully develo[ied by Strauss, who has en- 
tirely denied a liistorical trntli to tlie New Testament, 
and made the Avbole simply a mythological repre- 
sentation of great moral and spiritual ideas. On the 
doctrine of immortality, Hegel has said but litile, 
and that little by no means satisfactory. However 
the depth and comprehensiveness of his system rnny 
charm the mind that loves to rationalize upon every 
religious doctrine, it can, assuredly, give but little 
consolation to the heart, that is yearning with earnest 
longings after holiness and innnortality.” 

In the view of Hegel, the absolnre religion to 
wliich all the others are only preparatory stages is 
Christianity. In the Cod -Man is jnanifested the 
unity of man with God. In the mind of mankind 
God evolves himself, and thus it is that mankind’s 
knowing of God i.s God’s knowing of himself. The 
revelation of absolute knowledge is the very e.ssencc 
and design of Christianity, according to the system 
of Hegel, and hence be held in utter contempt all 
mere emotional religion. Thus, refen'ing to the sys- 
tem of Sclileiennacbor, he declares, “If religion in 
man be founded on feeling only, this feeling cmi Ihj 
coirectly defined only as tlie feeling of dependence ; 
and lienee the dog would be the best Christian, for 
he has this feeling most .strongly devolo|7€d in him- 
self, and lives chiefly in this feeling, i'be dog lias 
even cravings for salvation when his hunger is ap- 
peased by a bone.” 

During his life, the doctrines of Hegel were ably 
supported by a few faithful and devoted followei*8, 
particularly by Daub, Heinrichs, and Marheinicke ; 
but it was after his death in 1831 that a school of 
Hegelians assumed to itself a decided place in the 
literature of Germany. In the outset of their career 
as a philosophico-religious sect, the first and chief 
effort of this body of profound thinkers was to estab- 
lish the accordance of the system which their mas- 
ter had bequeathed to them, with the doctrines of 
Christianity as laid down in the Bible. In connec- 
tion with, this main subject, the first point of contro- 


versy which arose refeired to the question, whether 
immortality in the sense of a personal existence after 
death had ever been taught by Hegel. Tire disci- 
ples of the Hegelian school now split into two par- 
ties, the orthodox and the unorthodox party. The 
former included Gabler, Goschel, Rosenkranz, and 
Schaller. The latter was headed by Strauss, the 
celebrated author of Das Lchen Je «, the Life of 
Jesus, a work wliich, published in 1836, denied the 
historical existence of the God-man, and pushed to 
its farthest limits the idea of Hegel, that not Christ 
but mankind was the Son of God. In boldness of 
statement the disciple far outran the master. He 
attempted to prove that tlie Christ of the Gospels 
is historically impossible, and can only be understood 
as a m^'th. I’rofessing as Strauss did to follow in 
the steps of Hegel, the ‘Life of Jesus’ no sooner 
appeared, than it called forth from all quarters ot 
Germany the loudest denunciations, not only against 
its author personally, but iigainst the Avhole Hegelian 
school to which lie belonged. Strauss was followed 
by the Tubingen school, including Baur, Teller, and 
Schwegler, who laboured to show that all the hooks 
of the New Testament, with the exception of five, 
were the fabrications of the second century. Feuer- 
bach went still farther, and exerted his utino.st in 
genuily to show that theology was only a reflection 
of antlirojiology, and all religion only a dream. 
Thus was the absolute idealism of Hegel pushed by 
his fidlowers to the extreme of infidelity, and no- 
religion. But at this point matters reached their 
crisis, and as miglit have been expected, a decided 
reaction took place. 'J’lie ablest theologians of Ger- 
many entered the field of conflict in defence of the 
revealed truth of God. Neander, Tlioluck, Lticke, 
Hoflhiann, and Ehrard, with a host of others, replied 
to Strauss and the 'i’iibingcn school so eftectively, 
that the Avliole religious aspect of Germany has 
within the hist fifteen or twenty years undergone a 
complete revulsion in favour of evangelical Chris 
tianity. 

IIEGIKA (Arab, flight), the gi’and era from which 
all Moslem time is reckoned. It dates from the 
16th July A. I). 622, being the precise period at 
which tlie prophet Mohammed fled with liis followers 
from Mecca to Medina, that he might escape the 
persecution of the Ivoreischites. On account of ri- 
valries in commerce, the inhabitants of Medina were 
jealoius of those of Mecca, and no sooner therefore 
did the proi»het arrive in their city, than they pro- 
fessed themselves his followers, and Mohammed seiz 
iiig the opportunity declared his mission, and took 
up his residence in the town. This was in the four- 
teenth year after ho had proclaimed himself a pro- 
}»hot, during the reign of Heraclius in Constantinople, 
and Khosron Parvis in Persia. The Medinese were 
delighted to receive the prophet, and forthwith 
changed the name of their city from Yatreb to Me- 
dinet-al-Nabi, which signifies the city of the prophet. 
HEGOUMENOS (Gr. ruler)^ the superior of a 
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eemvent, the abbot or archimandrite of a monastery 
in connection with the Greek church, 

HEIDELBERG CATECHISM, a “ Form of In- 
struction,” as it was originally called, drawn up by 
Caspar Olevianus and Zechariah Ursinus in 1562, for 
the use in the first instance of the Reformed Church 
of the Palatinate, but afterwards received throughout 
nearly the whole of the Reformed Churches. This 
excellent catechism, which was also called the Pala- 
tine Catechism, was the model on which the West- 
minster Divines formed the Shorter Catechism 
of the Presbyterian churches in Britain. In later 
times the Heidelberg Catechism was translated into 
almost all the modern languages, and many commen- 
taries were written upon it. It is divided into 129 
questions, and it consists of three principal parts; 1. 
Concerning the misery of man in consequence of sin ; 

2. Concerning the redemption from that state ; and 

3. Concerning man’s gratitude for that redemption. 
The Heidelberg Catechism is a recognized symbolic 
standard by the Dutch Reformed Clinrch both in 
Holland and America. 

HEIDELBERG CONFESSION, a confession 
drawn up by Bullingcr, and published by order of 
the Elector Palatine a. d. 1564. It appeared at first 
in Latin, and afterwards a German translation was 
prepared by the author himself. Though desigmul 
originally for the use of tlie Reformed Churches in 
the Palatinate, it came to be generally recognized 
by the Calvinian churches both in Germany and 
France. 

JIEIDRUN, a she goat, which in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology is said to stand above Val- 
halla, or the heaven of heroes, and to feed on the 
leaves of a very famous tree called Laerath. From 
the teats of this she-goat flows mead in such abun- 
dance, that every day a vessel large enough to hold 
more than would suffice for all the heroes, is tilled 
with it. 

HEIFER, a young cow anciently sacrificed by the 
Jews in the temple of Jerusalem. It is called in 
Num. xix. 2, by a term which in the original signifies 
“ the red heifer.” S[)ccial and minute directions were 
given in the Law of Moses in reference to the sacri- 
fice of this animal. A heifer wholly red was to be 
selected, without one single spot of any other colour, 
“ free from blemish, and on which the yoke had 
never yet come.” This animal was to be brought to 
the priest, who was to slay her without the camp. 
Having slain the heifer, he was to dip ins finger in 
the bl^, and to sprinkle it seven times before the 
tabernacle; after which he was to burn the carcase, 
and taking cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet wood, to 
cast them into the flames. The ashes were then to 
be gathered up, (see Ashes,) and laid in a clean 
place for the use of the congregation, by the sprink- 
ling of which ashes in water, it became a water of 
separation. This peculiar ceremony is supposed by 
some to have been intended as a reproof to the super- 
stitions of idolatrous nations. But such a view of the 


matter can scarcely be maintained, when we consider 
that cows never were sacrificed by the Egyptians, being 
considered as sacred to his. In connection with the 
red colour of tlie heifer, Sir William Ousely has 
shown, tliat almost ail over the East^ idols were 
painted or smeared with red. It has been/' opposed 
that a red heifer was sacrificed everjilliear by the 
Jews, and its ashes distributed over all the towns 
and cities of Israel. Maimonidesj^however, denies 
this, and states, “ Nine red heit'eiwiave been sacri- 
ficed between the delivering of this precept and the 
desolation of the second temple. Om* master Moses 
sacrificed the first ; Ezra offered up the second ; and 
seven more were slain during the period which 
elapsed from the time of Ezra to the destruction of 
tlio second temple; the tenth, King Messiah himself 
shall sacrifice; by his speedy manifestation he shall 
cause great joy. Amen : May he come quickly.” 
See Idolatry. 

IIEIMDALL, the porter or sentinel of the gods 
among the old Scandinavians, llis ))roviiice was to 
watch at one of the extremities of the bridge Bi- 
KFcOsT (which see), for fear the giants should make 
use of it to get into heaven. “It was a difficult 
matter,” says Mallet, “ to sin*])rise him ; for the gods 
had given him the facility of sleejiing move lightly 
than a bird, and of discovering objects by day or 
iiiglit faither tlian the distance of abundred leagues. 
He bad also an ear so fine that be could hear the 
very grass grow in the meadows and the wool on the 
backs of the sheep. He carried in the one hand a 
stt'ord, and in the other a trumpet, the sound of 
which could be heanl through all the worlds.” The 
Prose Edda thus describes him : “One of them (the 
deities) is Heimdali, called also the White God. He 
is the son of nine virgins, who were sisters, and is a 
very saered and powerful deity. He also bears the 
appellation of the Gold-toothed, on account of his 
teeth being of pure gold, and also that of Halliiiski- 
thi. His liorsc is called Gulltopp, and he dwells in 
Himinbjbrg at the end of Bifrbst. He is the w-arder 
of the gods, and is therefore placed on the borders of 
lieayeii, to prevent the giants from forcing their way 
oxer the bridge. He requires less sleep than a bird, 
and sees by iiii^ht, as well as by day, a liiindred 
miles around him. So acute is his ear that no sound 
escapes him, for he can even hear the grass gi'owing 
on the earth, and the wool on a sheep’s back. He 
has a born called the Gjallor-horu, which is heard 
throughout the universe.” In the confusion of the 
last times, Loki and Heimdali fight and mutually 
kill each other. 

HEL, a term w’hich in the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy is synonymous with the hell or hades — the 
lower regions of other creeds, with the important 
exception, however, that it does not imply either a 
place or a state of punishment. 

HELA, the goddess of Death among the ancient 
Scandinavians. She was said to have been banished 
into the lower regions, where she has the govern 
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ment of nine worlds, into which she distributes those 
who are sent to her. Eating and drinking appear to 
have been observed in the liall of Ilela, much in ilie 
same manner as in tliat of Odin. In the Alvis-nwl, 
mention is made of a kind of corn which grows in 
the infernal regions, and it is stated that the inhabi- 
tants are regaled plentifully with supplies of mead. 
The regions over which Hela ruled were reserved for 
tliose that died of disease or old age. Her palace 
was Anguish ; her table Famine ; her waitere were 
Slowness and Delay ; the threshold of her door was 
Precipice ; her bed Care ; she was livid and ghastly 
pale; and her looks inspired horror. Hela, who 
thus ruled over nine worlds in Niflohehn, was the 
daughter of Loki, the contriver of all mischief, and 
the disgrace of gods and men. 

HELENA, the daughter of Zens and Leda^ and 
being possessed of remarkable beauty, she was said 
to have been caiTied off by Theseus to Attica. She 
was delivered by the Dioscuri, wlio conveyed her to 
Sparta, where amid numerous suitors she became the 
wife of jMenelaus. Afterwards she was seduced and 
carried off by Paris to Troy, thus giving rise to the 
Trojan war. 

IIELENA’S (St.) DAY, a festival in the llomi.di 
church, celebrated on the 18ih of Augtist in honour 
of the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great. This female saint is said to have dis- 
covered the wood of the true cross at Jerusalem, 
some two hundred and fifty years after the total de- 
struction of that city by the Ihunans, 

HELTCONIDES, a naino given to the Muses of 
ancient Greece, from Mount Helicon, where there 
was a sanetuary dedicated to their wor.^hip. 

HELIOG ABALUS, an ancient Syrian deity, al- 
leged by Dio and Jlerodian to be the Sun, the nanm 
being said to be derived from th(‘ Greek word heJios, 
the sun. The symbol of this god was a large .stone 
or rock, rising up in the form of a mountain ; and at 
Rome he was worHliip[)ed under the fiirm of a pyra- 
midal stone. Tlie Roman Emperor Elagabalns was 
in his early days a jtriest of this Syro Phauiiciati 
Sun-god; and even afie.r ho had ascended the thnuic 
of the Caesars, he demanded that his favourite god 
should take the prceodence of all the gods of Rome, 
and even of Jupiter liimself. 

HELIOS, the Sun or the Sun-god of ancient 
Greece, the son of Hyperion and Tlieia. He is re- 
presented as riding in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds 
round the world. He is often confounded with 
Apollo, who is sometimes represented with rays 
round his head. Wherever Helios was worshipped, 
sacred flocks of oxen are mentioned in connection 
with this god, and in Sicily in particular, which wa.s 
anciently sacred to him, he is said to have had large 
flocks of sheep and oxen. Temples to the worship 
of Helios appear to liave existed in Greece at a very 
early period, and in later times in a great variety of 
different parts of Greece, more e.specially in the 
island of Rhodes, where the celebrated Colossus was 


an image of Helios or the Sun. The animals offered 
in sacrifice to this god were white, and especially 
white horses were used for this purpose. Of the 
animals, the cock was considered as particularly 
sacred to Helios. The worship of the Sun was prac- 
tised also among tlie ancient Romans, not however 
under the name of Helios, which was peculiar to 
Greece, but under that of SoL (which see). 

HELL. Both in the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures there are two words, Sheol and Hades, which 
are sometimes translated “ hell,” but which denote 
the world of departed spirits in general; while there are 
other two words similarly translated — Tartaros and 
Gehenna — which signify the place of eternal punish- 
ment reserved for tlie wicked after death. Tlie ex- 
istence of a hell as well as of a heaven, of a place of 
everlasting misery as well as of a place of ever- 
lasting happiness, forms an essential part of every 
religious creed. '^I'lie Amenti of tlie ancient Egyp- 
tians, the Patnlao^ tlie Hindus, and the Ormsoi tlie 
Rtimans, refer to a future state ; but the doctrine of 
a future punishment is found embodied in all reli- 
gious systems, wliether Christian, Heathen, Jewish, 
or Moh.'unmcdan. 

The Christian Scriptures describe hell as a place 
of torment, the bottomless pit, the worm that never 
dies, the fire that never shall be quenched. The 
eternity of hell’s tnrmoiits is placed on precisely the 
same footing as the eternity of licaven’s bliss. Tlius 
“ The wicked shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal.” Some have 
ventured to deny the eternal duration of the punish- 
ment of the wicked, but the same word which is used 
in the Bible to express the duration of the misery of 
the wicked, is employed also to exjire-s the duration of 
the happiness of the righteous ; and wc have no rea- 
son to believe that the inspired writers would use 
the same wmrd to express ideas essentially different 
from one another. Tlie Jewish Rabbis, as we have 
seen in the article IIf.avkn, belie^'e in an iqtper and 
a lower heaven, and in the same way they believe 
that there is an upper and a lower hell. Some of 
them suppose that hell was created before tlie world, 
while others assign its fonnalion to the second day 
of creation, and tlnis they account for no declaration 
being made concerning the W’ork of that day that it 
was good. The usual appellation which tlic Rabbis 
give to hell is Gehennom, to which the Talmud adds 
seven other names, said to be applied to seven man- 
sions into wliich hell is divided. It is furtlier al- 
leged, that “ in hell there are seven dwellings or 
divisions; and in eacli division six thousand houses ; 
and in each house, six thousand chests ; and in each 
chest six thousand barrels of gall.” A highrabbini- 
(yil authority affirms each of the divisions of hell to 
be as far in depth as one can walk in three hundred 
years. The whole extent is thus described in the 
Talmnd : “ Egypt is four hundred miles in length, 
atid the same in breadth. Egypt is equal in extent 
to a sixth part of Ethiopia; Ethiopia to a sixth part 
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of the world ; the world to a sixth part of the garden 
in Eden ; the garden to a sixth part of Eden ; Eden 
to a” sixth part of hell. The whole world, therefore, 
in respect of hell is but as the cover of a caldron ; and 
the extent of hell is inadequately expressed even by 
this comparison." 

A Rabbinical writer, quoted by Mr. Allen in his 
‘ Modern Judaism,’ says of the first division : “ In it 
there are many caverns, and in them are fiery lions : 
and when a man falls into one of those caverns, the 
lio!i8 devour him : and when ho is consumed, he aji- 
pears again, as perfect as if lie had not been touched 
by the fire: and they who are thus restored, are 
afterwards thrown into the fire of every cavern in 
the first division. — Tn it are ten of the seventy na- 
tions : and among them is Absalom. — An angel beats 
everyone with a fiery whip, — and they are thrown in 
and consumed with fire. Then are brought forth 
others, whom he likewise beats ; and they are thrown 
into the fire. And thus are all of them served, till 
all have had their doom. Last of all, Absalom is 
brought forth, in order to his receiving the same 
punishment. Rut theti is heard a voice from heaven, 
saying, Beat him not, neither burn him ; becau.se he 
i.s one of the sons of my beloved, who said at mount 
Sinai, All that the Lord hath s;iid, we will do. This 
process of beating and burning i.s said to be repeated 
seven times in the day, and three times in the night ; 
but Absalom Is declared to be exempted from it all. 
The same writer proceeds to doseribe each of the six 
other infernal mansions as containing ten of the 
seventy nations who utuh'rgo the .same pmiishinents, 
and ond'or more wicked Israelites who enjoj' the same 
exemption as Ab.saloin, Such i.s tlie maimer in wbieh 
rabbinical justice dispenses vengeance to the (I en- 
tiles, and imjnmity to wicdscd Israelites. The Tal- 
mud declares, that the fire of hell has no j'owcr ovft- 
the sinners among the Israelites. Another oracle 
says : Hereafter both the Israelites and tlie pooj)le 
of the world shall go down to hell : and the. peojdo 
of tlie world sliall be consumed and de.‘?troyed ; but 
the Israelites shall come out again nnliurt.” 

Many of the Jews believe in bell, not as an eter- 
nal dwelling-place of the wicked, but, to the T.srael- 
ites at least, as a place of temporary purgatorial 
punishment ; and the Rabbis teach that the prayers 
of a son are of powerful efficacy in delivering his 
father’s soul from hell. The repetition of the Ko- 
DESH (which see), also, a certain*prayer in the daily 
morning service, is powerful in accomplishing the 
same end. Very wicked peojile are believed by 
some Rabbis to be annihilated. The torments of 
hell, whether they be temporary or eternal in the 
view of Jewish writers, are at all events alleged to 
have seasons of intermission. Thus iMenasseb says, 
“ Even the wicked, of whom it is said that they 
descend into hell, and ascend not from thence, enjoy 
rest on the Sabbath. The Sabbatli is therefore called 
‘a delight,’ because thereon those above and below arc 
both delighted. Another writer says : the Sabb.-ith 


is to the wicked in hell a day of rest. — But for this 
they receive a double punishment on the sixth day. 
Another says, that they have every day, at each 
time of prayer, morning, evening, and night, an hour 
and half of rest. Wherefore they rest, in the whole, 
every day, four hours and half. — They Mk^^wise rest 
twenty-four hours, every Sabbatli ; wli^i, ...Med to 
the other, make fifty-one hours of rest u^c week." 

According to tlie teaching of various Rabbis 
there are three kinds of punishment in hell — heat, 
cold, and the perturbation of tlie soul. The heat 
they suppose to be occasioned by a violent fire, 
whicli, ill tlie opinion of some, “ is not properly a 
body that can receive it.s snstoiiance from wood and 
other combinstible matter reducible to ashes, but 
firod maintains and feeds it, and keeps it shut np in 
a place; as be has placed millions of angels in be.a- 
A'en." The pimislimcnt is .said by some to be iii- 
cre.ased by changing its character, the unha])py vic- 
tim being plunged at one time in scorcbiiig flames, 
and at another in freeaiiig cold. 1’o these material 
torments are .also added the anxieties .and devouring 
aiigui.sh of a guilty conscience. 

The Mohaniniodniis, like the .Tews, divide hell, 
Avhich they term (ic/ierniom, into seven portions, 
blit they are not agreed as to the. inhabitants of its 
several district.s. 'J’lie most common opinion in re- 
gard to tlieni is, that the fir.st division, Gehenvom., 
properly so callt'd, is destined for those worshippe s 
of the true (lod who h.ave not acted iiji to the iirln- 
cipl(‘s of the faith which they professed ; tin' second 
division, called Lodha, is for the Cliristians ; tlie tliird, 
named Ifot/uma, is for .lews: the fourtli, denominated 
Snh% is do.stiiied for the Sahoaiis ; tlie fiftli, c.alled 
Sacttr, is for the Miigians or Gucbrc.s; the sixth 
named Grhim, Avill receive Pagans and idolaters, 
wliile the seventh, the severest place of punishment 
in the lowest depths of the abyss, is named Homdat, 
.and reserved for the hypocritic.al professors of reli- 
gion. A gu.arrl of nineteen angels kec]) w^atch over 
each of these apartments. Inste.ad of the seven 
divisions, one Mohainniedan commentator say.s, that 
liell has .seven gates, by which ho allegorically inti- 
mates seven sins: 1. Avaidee; 2. Gluttony; .S. 
Hatred; 4. Envy; 5. Anger; 6. Imxury; and 7. 
Pride. Another s.ays that tlicse gates are seven 
meinber.s by wlileli men commit sin. 

The Mohainmedan.s believe that tlie punishment 
of tliose in tlie district of Gebennom will not be eter- 
nal, but that after tbeir crimes are expiated by jnir- 
gatorial flames, they will bn admitted into paradise. 
Between beave.n and hell they believe there is an 
intermediate place called Arap (which see). 

The Hiiidins believe in a graduated .scale of future 
pimisbments as well as rewards ; the less wicked 
being sunk into a lower po.sition in the next birth — 
the more Avicked being sent down to one or other of 
innumerable hells, to reappear, however, on earth, 
in mineral, animal, and vegetable forms before they 
t rise to the human, — the most wicked of all being 
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doomed to experience the misery and woe of perdi- 
tioii till the time of the dissolution of all things. 

According to the system of the Budhists there are 
eight principal nai'oJcas, or places of torment, all of 
them situated in the interior of the earth, and so en- 
closed tliat there is no possibility of escape from it. 
The following description of the Budhist hell is given 
by Mr. Spence Hardy in his ‘Manual ofBudhism:’ 
“ Under the great Bd-tree, at the depth of 100 yo- 
janas, is the roof of Awichi, the flames from which 
burst forth beyond the walls, and rise to the height 
of 100 yojanas. There are 16 narakas called Osupat, 
exterior to Awfclii, four on each side. The distance 
from the centre of Awichi to the outermost jiart of 
the Osupat narakas is 10,400 gows, and at this part 
they verge upon the great .sea. By the power of the 
beings who sntibr in Avnchi, the doors of the Osupat 
narakas are continually opening and shutting. The 
flames proceeding through the doors, wlien they are 
thus thrown open, burst upon the waters of the sea, 
to the distance of many yojanas, and thus cause a 
vacuum. Towards this vacuum the water of the sea 
is continually drawn, in a powerful manner, and with 
great noise and tumult, so that any ship coming near 
would be undoubtedly destroyed. Tliis naraka is 
called Awichi, from a, negative, and wich\ refuge, 
because it affords no way of escape ; it allows of no 
inteiinission to its misery. 

“ There is also the hell called Ldk;(ntarika, which 
is the intervening 8j»acc between every three sak- 
walas. In this world, there is above neither sun, 
moon, nor light ; and below there is water, extremely 
cold. 'I’he darkness is inces''Unt, except in the time 
of a supreme Bndha, when occasionally the rays 
proceeding from his person, and filling the whole of 
the 10,000 sakwalas, are seen ; but this a]»pearance 
is only for a moment, like the .lightning, no sooner 
.seen than gone. 

“ The inhabitants of Sanjiwa live 500 years, each 
year being the same length as a year in Clnlturma- 
liar^jika, .so that their age is 160,000 kelas of the 
years of men. In K^lastitra the age is 1,296,000 
kelas of years. In Sanghata it is one prakdti and 

368.000 kelas. In Rowrawa, it is eight jirakotLs and 

2.944.000 kelas. In Maha Rowrawa, it is sixty-four 
pmkdtis and 3,568,000 kelas. In I’tlpa, it is 530 
prakdtis and 8,416,000 kelas. In Awichi it is an 
entire anta-kalpa.” 

The hell or infernal regions of the ancient heathens 
was a mighty kingdom over which Pluto reigned, 
and within its vast domains included the whole sub- 
terranean world. Four rivers, Acheron, Styx, Co- 
cytus, and Phlegethon, must be passed by the dead 
before tliey found an entrance to tlie gloomy realms 
of the shades below. According to the description 
ot Virgil the regions of tliis kingdom were five in 
number. Tlie first or preparatory region was the 
abode of all kinds of diseases, distresses, discord, and 
war, and next to these centaurs, harpies, giants, and 
fabulous monsters of every description. The second 


region was that of the waters through which flowed 
the Styx. 'The third was Erebus, in which Virgil 
places infants, persons condemned to death without 
cause, suicides, and those who had fallen in war. 
This region was watched by Cerberus, the three- 
headed dog; and here was erected the judgment- 
seat of Minos, who assigned to each one of the 
shades its special residence. The fourth region was 
called Tartarus, where dwelt those who had been guilty 
of great crimes. The fifth region was Elysium, the 
abode of the blessed. 

In tlie Scandinavian mythology the wicked first 
pass to Jlel, which seems simply to denote the abode 
of the dead, and thence to Helheim or Nifiheim^ which 
is represented as being the dwelling-place of Hex. A 
(which see), in the ninth world. This, like Val- 
halla, was not an eternal but a temporary place of 
residence, and in a icniole futurity the inhabitants of 
both regions will be consigned by Alfadivy either to 
Ghnli or to Nastrondy botli of which will be eternal. 

HELLENLS'rS, a name applied to the Grecian 
Jews who lived in Egypt and other countries where 
the Greek language was spoken, tlius being distin- 
guished from the Hebrews, properly so-called, who 
used the Hebrew tongue. It was in the time of 
Alexander the Great that the Jews began to divide 
themselves into Hebrews and Hellenists, Tliey be- 
came acquainted at this era with the language, liter- 
ature, and [)hilo.sophy of the Greeks. The Greek 
translation of the Seventy was accomplished at this 
lime, and synagogues were rajiidiy multiplied in all 
parts of the world. Thus, in a most remarkable 
manner, was preparation made for the difibsion of 
that blessed Gospel which should come from the Jews. 
No less important was the change which now took 
place upon the character and habits of the Jews them- 
Sfelves. Their literature had even from the remotest 
periods of their history been of a peculiar and al- 
ino.-t exclusive nature. By the influence, however, 
of the language and literature of Greece, which at 
this period began to be largely felt, the foundation 
was laid of a new epoch in Jewish literature, which 
received the name of Hellenistic, Thus arose the 
Alexandrian school of philosophy, which, by com- 
bining Grecian with the Oriental modes of thinking, 
led to the diversified forms of Gnosticism which 
formed so characteristic a feature in the aspect of 
Christianity during tlie first two centuries after the 
Christian era, 

IIELLOTIA, a festival celebrated at Corinth in 
honour of Athma, and also in Crete in honour of 
Eiir(ypa. 

HELLOTIS, a surname of Athena at Corinth, 
supposed to be derived from Hellotia, a daughter of 
Timander, who, having taken refuge in the temple 
of Athena, when Corinth was burnt down by the 
Dorians, was destroyed, along with her sister, in the 
temple. A short time after this disaster, the plague 
broke out at Corinth, and it was declared by the ora- 
cle that the pestilence should not cease until a ten* 
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pie was erected in honour of Athena Hellotie. The 
term HeUolia was also used as a surname of Evropa 
in Crete. 

HELMSTADIAN CONTROVERSY, a name 
given to the controversy raised by Calixtns in tlie 
seventeenth century, from Helmstadt, the place where 
it originated. See Calixtins. 

HELVETIC REFORMED CHURCHES. Chris- 
tianity was tirst introduced into Helvetia or Swit- 
zerland, in the seventh century, by St. Gall, a I 
native of Ireland. This pious monk was educated 
at Bangor near Belfast, under Columbanus, and was 
one of twelve Irish nmnks w'ho left Ireland about 
A. D. f)P9, with the view of diffusing a knowledge of 
Christian trutl> on the continent of Europe. For 
twenty years these zealous Irish missionaries la- 
boured in Burgundy, and at tlie end of that j)eriod, 
through the opposition of the Pagans in that dis- 
trict, Columbanus was driven into exile, accompanied 
by St. Gall. Ascending the Rhine, they entered 
Switzerland about A. D. 010, and took uj) their resi- 
dence at the head of the lake of Zurich. Here the 
natives were wholly under the influence of Pagan 
idolatry, and St. Gall, burning with zeal, set fire to 
the Pagan temple of the district, casting the idols 
into the lake. This, as might have been anticipated, 
instead of gaining over the people to the side of 
Christianity, only roused their indignation against 
the ini.ssionaries, and the result was, that St. Gall 
and his companions were compelled to .seek refuge 
in flight. Passing through the canton of St. Gall, 
they formed a settlement at Bregentz, at the eastern 
extremity of the lake of Con.stancc. Taught by past 
experience that the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God, the monks conducted their 
mission here with zeal, tempered with prudence, and, 
accordingly, they met with some measure of success. 
At the end of two years, however, through the in- 
fluence of the Pagan part of the population, they 
were banished from this place also. Columbanus 
and his companions, discouraged by the treatment 
they had experienced in Switzerland, (juitted the 
country, and retired to Italy, leaving St. Gall be- 
hind so sick as to be unable to be removed. On re- 
covering from his illness, he repaired with a few 
adherents to a sequestered spot, where he erected 
the monastery of St. Gall in the canton of the same 
name. Here he spent the rest of his days in works 
of piety and devotion, while from his monastery the 
light of Christianity was diffused over the surround- 
ing country. St. Gall lived to a very advanced age, 
and died at Arbon A. d. 640. 

After the death of Gallus or St. Gall, several of 
his scholars continued to labour for the convereion 
of the Swiss, founding monasteries, and sending forth 
inisflionaries to impart to the people a knowledge of 
Divine truth. Several monks also in succession 
came iron) Ireland, through whose exertions a Hel- 
vetian church was formed, strictly Romish in its char- 
acter, and yielding implicit submission to the Papal 


power. Paganism gradually lost its hold of the 
country, and Christianity, in the form of Romanism, 
was substituted in its place. 

Matters continued with little variation in this con- 
dition down to the sixteenth century. Fur some 
time before that period, however, peculiar circum- 
stances had been gradually underminingidlie influence 
of the Pope in Switzerland. I'hough strongly and 
enthusiastically attached to their native land, the 
Swiss people had, from want of employment in 
their own country, been in the habit of enlisting 
extensively in the service of foreign countries. 
Brave, hardy, and persevering, they were highly 
prized as soldiers, and tliey liad often determined 
the fortune of war on the battle fields of north- 
ern Italy. In his contentions wdth other imtions, 
the Pope freipjently found it necessary to solicit 
the support of the thirteen cantons; and tlie more 
eflccliuilly to accomplish his purpose, lie was in 
the habit of liberally di.stributing among tlie people 
indulgences and cliurch benefices. The natural 
conse(i[uence of tliis indiscriminate distribution of 
church patronage was, that the clerical oixler be- 
came rapidly degraded, and that intense reverence 
which tlic Swi.-'S cluircli and people had so long en- 
tcrtniiied for the see of Rome \Nas now much dimi- 
nished. The Swiss governments assumed a much 
more independent bearing towards the Pojie, and as 
Gicscler well remarks, “ the evil of foreign enlist- 
ment, which wjus perpetually denounced by patriots 
as the ruin of Switzerland, brought with it its own 
cure, by lieljiing to prepare the ground for the re- 
formation of the cluircb.” 

The Reformation in Switzerland, though contem- 
poraneous with that in Germany, was entirely inde- 
j>endent of it, and proceeded from forces peculiar to 
the Helvetic church. D'Aiibignd di\ides it into 
three periods, in wldcli the light of the Gospel is 
seen to emanate from three diflerent centres, all of 
them, however, within the Swiss cantons. “From 
1519 to 152G Zurich was the centre of the Reforma- 
tion, whicli was then entirely German, and was pro- 
pagated in the eastern and northern parts of the 
confederation. Between 1526 and 1532 the move- 
ment was communicated I’rom Berne : it was at once 
German and French, and extended to the centre of 
Switzerland from the gorges of the Jura to the deep- 
est valleys of the Alps. In 1532 Geneva became 
the focus of the light ; and the Reformation, which 
w'as here essentially French, was established on the 
shores of the Leman lake, and gained strength in 
every quarter.” 

The main instrument in commencing and carrying 
forward the work of Reformation in Switzerland was 
UlricZwingli, a man eminently qualified, in many re- 
spects, to take tlie lead in this great movement. Pos- 
sessed of a strong and clear judgment, his ardent 
love of truth, and an earnest zeal for its propagation, 
combined wifb a coolness, caution, and fearless intre- 
pidity of the most remarkable kind, marked him out i 
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M well fitted to take rank with such illustrious men 
as Luther and Calvin. Zwingli was bom at Wild- 
haus, a village on the lake of Zurich, on the Ist of 
January 1484. The first ten years of hi« life were 
spent in the house of one of his uncles, from which 
he passed to the care of Blnzliiis, a teacher of con- 
siderable reputation at Rasle. Here he made m- 
markable progress in his studies, and dIstinguiBhed 
himself by his superior talents and nttainnients. lie 
w'as now removed to Berne, where he studied under 
Henry Lupulus, an eminent professor of the belles 
lettres. Vniile thus engaged at Berne, the Domini- 
cans wished to persuade Zwingli to join their order, 
and with this view they prevailed u])on him to come 
and reside in their convent. The step, however, 
met with the derided disapproval of his father, who 
ordered him forthwith to leave Berne, and pr(»ceed 
to Vienna. Thither, accordingly, Zwingli went, and 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy. 

Having spent two years at Vienna, Zwingli re- 
turned to Basle, where, though not yet eighteen 
year.s of age, he took upon him the charge of a scliool, 
studying theology at the same time under Thomas 
AVyttenbach, who did not eonecal from his pupils 
the errors of the Church of Borne, but boldly ex- 
posed them, and inculcated a spirit of free itrrjulrv 
altogether unfettered by human niithorily. To the 
prelections of this able theologian, Zwingli iii after 
life was accustomed to acknowledge his deep obli- 
gations. After having studied for four years long(*r 
w’ith great diligence and assiduity, he was created 
ISTaster of Aigs. His preparatory studies being noAv 
completed, he preached liis first semtoii in A. D. 
1506. and was the same year chosen by the commu- 
nity of Glarns to be their pastm’. Thus Invested 
with a sacred character, and calh>d to the discharge 
of most responsible duties, Zwingli not only conti- 
nued the study of the Latin classics, but de\oted 
himself zealously to the careful examination of the. 
Sacred Scrif'tnres. Fi-orn the writings of the fa- 
thers of the church abo, more, especially those of 
Augustine, Ajnhrose. and (ll'rvsostom, ho drew mnch 
information, botli as to the doctrines and jwactices 
of the early church, 'rims the ecclesiastical abuses 
which Rome had introduced became obvious to bis 
mind, and he hesitated not, while expounding the. 
Scriptures from the pulpit, to expose faithfully and 
fearJes.sly the innovations which, in tlic cour.se of 
centuries, had been ingrafted uj) 0 n the simjdicity^ 
and purity of the primitive age.s of ChriRtianity. As 
yet he was quite devoted to the Pope ; he received 
from him a pension as an influential preacher, and 
pnhlicly approved of the support rendered by the 
J^wiss to the Holy See. Gradually, however, bis 
oj>inions began to undergo a remarkable change, 
more especially as to some of the leading points 
of the Christian system. His studies being much 
directed to the Word of God, he arrived at the set- 
tled conviction that the Holy Scriptnr^ is the sufli- 
cient and only rule of faith and obedience. This 


was the first step taken towards emancipation from 
the yoke of Rome. 

The fame of Zwingli as a preacher and a dhdne 
from this time rose higher every day. In A. D. 1613 
he set himself to the study of the Greek language, 
and entered with zeal into the examination of the 
New Testament in the original. His sermons were 
now characterised by a remarkably simple and Scrip- 
timil style. But Zwingli, while be sought to acquit 
liim.self as a faithful minister of Christ, took a lively 
interest in tlie public afl’airs of the time. He was both 
a Christian and a patriot, and he could not look with- 
out the deepest concern upon the unnatural position 
in which a large portion of his countrymen ]»ad at 
this period placed themselves, by engaging to fight on 
the side of France. He therefore raised his voice, as 
he had some years before used his pen, against pen- 
sions and foreign enlistments. Such a step, though 
thoroughly conscientious on his part, drew down upon 
him the indignation of a large portioji of the people 
among whom he laboured. In these circumstances 
he readily av/iiled himself of an invitation, which he 
received in A. I>. 1516, to remove from Glams, where 
Ik; had laboiin d so snecessfully, to another sphere of 
usefulness, as j)i’oac]ior in the abbey of Fiiiisiedeln, in 
(he eanlon ofHclnvcitz. Here he continued his stu- 
dies, both in ])olite literature and theology. His 
eyes were, o})oniiig more and more to the abuses of 
the ehnreh to which he hi'lojiged ; in common with 
many olher.s, he was deeply impre.sscd with the ne- 
cessity of a Reformation ; but instead of inveighing 
openly against the errors of the system, Zwingli and 
his friend.s vainly hoped that in duo time the church 
would reform herself^ and thus supersede the neees- 
.‘^ity of any movement from without. Meanwhile, 
within his own limited sphere, he used all his in- 
fluence to correct glaring ahuse.s. Thus he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the administrator of the con- 
vent to cfiace an inscription, which Avas placed over 
the entranee of the abbey, to the efl'cet, “ tliat here 
]flenary remission of rdl sins is olflained the wor- 
shij) hiihcrto paid in the convent to saints and angels 
was di.‘<courage,d ; relics and other instruments of 
superstitious devotion Avere destroyed ; the nuns 
Averc required to read the Ncav Testament in the 
German language, .and their attention Avas specially 
directed to the scriptural method of salvation through 
Christ alone. 

ZAvingli, hoAveA’er, Avhile he thus laboured quietly to 
correct some of the most flagrant and })alpable errors of 
the Romish church, came at length to the firm im- 
pression that the time had iioav arrived to make a public 
avoAval of his sentiments. AA'ailing himself, therefore, 
of the opportunity of the anniversary of the conse- 
emtion of the abbey, wlien vast crowds Avere assembled, 
be took occasion to denounce tlie substitution of mere 
external ceremonies in place of tl>e life of God in 
the soul, as an nnscriptur/il atid soul-destroying error. 
“Cease to believe," said be, “that God resides in 
this temple more than in any other place. What 
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ever region of tlie earth you may inhabit, he is near 
you, he surrounds you, he grants your prayers, if 
they deserve to be granted ; but it is not by useless 
vows, by long pilgrimages, or otFerings destined to 
adorn senseless images, that you can obtain the di- 
vine favour : resist temptation, repress guilty desires, 
shun all injustice, relieve the miserable, console the 
afflicted, these are works pleasing to the Lord. 
Alas I I know it ; it is ourselves, the ministers of the 
altar, we who ought to be the salt of the earth, who 
have led into a maze of error the ignorant and credu- 
lous multitude. In order to accumulate treasures 
sufficient to satisfy our avarice, we put vain and use- 
less practices in the place of good works ; and the 
Cliristiaus of these limes, too docile to our instruc- 
tions, neglect to obey the law of God, and think they 
can make atonement for their crimes, inslead of re- 
nouncing them. ‘ Let us live according lo our <le- 
sires,’ say they, ‘let us enrich ourselves with the 
goods of our neighbour; lot us not fear to stain our 
hands with blood and murder; we shall hud easy 
expiations in the favour of the church.’ Seuselessmeu ! 
Do they think to obtain remissions for their lie.s, their 
impurities, their adulteries, their homicides, their 
treacheries, by prayers recited in honour of the Queen 
of Heaven, as if she wore the protectrc.ss of all evil 
doers ! Undeceive yourselves, erring peoi»le. The 
God of justice suffers not himself to be moved by 
words which the tongue utters and the heart disown.*'. 
Imitate the holiness of the lives of those saints at 
whose feet you come liither to prostrate yourselvc.s, 
walk in their footsteps, suffering yourselve.s to be 
turned aside neither by danger.^ nor seductions; this 
is the honour you should pay them. But as to your- 
selves, in the day of trouble, put your trust in none 
but God, who created the lieavcns and the earih 
with a word: invoke only Ciuist Jesus, who has 
bouglit you with his blood, and is the sole Mediator 
between God and man.” 

The die was now east; the Berunner had taken 
his position. Ills audience of course were divided 
hi opinion. Some were convinced by his arguments, 
but not a few left the place of worship denuunciiig 
the preacher as a heretic and tniitor to his church. 
Tlie monks of tlie neighbouring eoiivcnts, natu- 
rally anxious to prevent the new doctrine from 
spreading among the people, strove to dcprcclau; 
the character and misrepresent the motive.** of Zwin- 
gli. But all their efforts were unavailing. Tlie 
preacher of Einsiedelii was still in connection with 
the Homish church ; he was looked upon by the 
highest authorities in the chiu'cli as a man not only 
of eminent talents, but of irreproachable character, 
and so high did lie stand in favour with the pajial 
Legate even at this time, that in a document dated 
1st September 1518, ho was appointed by that dig- 
nitary, cliaplain to the Pope. 

The intrepid reformer was not to be hindered in 
his work, either by desire of the favour or dread of 
the frowns of men. In the veiy Siime year, accord- 


ingly, when he was thus lionoured hy a dignitary of 
the church, he openly from the pulpit of the convent 
warned liis hearers against a trafficker in indulgences, 
the Franciscan Bernhardiii Samson, who made his 
appcai-ance in Switzerland. Nor did his zeal in tlie 
cause of ecclesiastical refonn stand in tlic * of his 
promotion. On the contrary, he ha(P*ltecn only a 
year in Einsiedelii when he was pressed to accept 
the office of Lent priest hi the great Minster of Zu- 
rich. The oiler was tempting, but before accepting 
the office, he stipulated that lie should not be con- 
fined ill his preaching to the lessons publicly read, 
but should be allowed to explain every part of the 
Bible. The stipulalion was conceded, and on the 
1st of January 1519, he entered upon his new office 
in the spirit of a zealous aud determined advocate of 
icforined priiicipks. In his mode of preaching he 
departed widely from the universal practice of his 
lime. Instead of confining his scrmoii.s to certain 
pus.v'iges a[»propriatid to the fcstiials and dillercnt 
Sundays in the year, he revived the jiractice of the 
Fathers in expounding whole books of the Bible in 
regular order. 

At the eommonceinent of the ministsy of Zwingli 
in Zurich, the bull of Pope Leo N. for tlic sale of in- 
dulgences had been published throughout Christen- 
dum. Luther’s protest against this nanistrous abuse 
had been lieard not in Germany alone, but in other 
coiinlrie.s also. Zwingli was no stranger to what was 
}ta.^sing around him, and aUhoiigh he had already 
lifted his voice against indulgences in tlie convent of 
Einsiedelii, yet when Samson in the fullilmont of his 
mission came to Zurich, the intrejiid Swiss Keforincr 
denounced the unhallowed liaffic in no measured 
terms, and loudly censured the corruptions of the 
clergy aud monks. It was iiu small eneouragenieut 
lo Zwingli that the opinions which since 151G he 
had openly promulgated, were, now preached by Lu- 
ther ill another country, and that the Reformation 
V ns no longer an c\ent to be desired, but an event 
nhieli was actually in progress. Switzerland, like 
Gonnany, was now in a stale of religious excitement, 
the udhermits of the reformed opinions were dally on 
the increase, ^^hile the monks and cle,rgy warmly do 
precalcd the sliglitc.st attempt at iniioiation on the 
existing order of tkiiig.s. The Papal Legate then at 
Zurich tried to gain over the f?wiss Reformer. But 
Zwingli resigned his pension from Rome in 1520, 
declaring, that no earthly consideration would pre- 
vent him from preaching the gospel. 

Through the influence of Zw’ingli, and the effect 
of lii.s preaching upon the minds of the peojde, many 
of the ceremonies pveserihed by the church began to 
be disregarded, and to fall into disuse. So rapidly, 
indeed, (lid the principles of the Reformation make pro- • 
gross tliroughoul Switzerland, that Erasmus, in a letter 
which he wrote in 1522 to the president of the court 
of Mechlin, declared, “ that the spirit of reform had 
so much increased in the Helvetic (jonfeJeracy that 
there were 200,000 who abhorred the see of Romo.*' 
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The civil authorities of the country became alarmed 
at the extent to which the people carried their disre- 
gard of the injutmtions of the church. The fast of 
I>ent, which had been kept with the utmost strict- 
ness, was now neglected by some of the townspeople 
of Zurich, and on the complaint of several priests 
they were committed to prison. When examined by 
the council they maintained, as they had been taught 
by Zwingli, that fasting during Lent was an ordi- 
nance of man altogether nnsanetioned by the Word 
of God. The bishop of Constance accordingly sent 
a commission to Zurich to enforce observance of the 
ceremonies. The zeal of the Reformer was now 
roused, and deeming it to be an imperative duty to 
vindicate those who were subjected to persecution 
for reformed principles, he published a tract on the 
siihj'ect of the Lenten fast, as being an unscriptural 
innovation of the Church of Rome. Jt» vain did the 
superior clergy remonstrate against the new doc- 
trines; they spread rapidly among the people. A 
second tract from the pen of Zwingli followed a few 
months after the publication of the lirst, and to ex- 
hibit the freedom with which he exposes ecclesiastical 
abuses a few passages may be cited from it, which may 
.serve as a specimen t)f the spirit and style of the Swiss 
Reformer : “ You defend human traditions,” says he, 

“ by asserting that the writings of the first disciples of 
Christ do not contain all that is neecssary to salva- 
tion ; and in support of your opinion you quote John 
xvi. 5, 12, ‘I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now but recollect that Jesus 
here speaks to his apostles, and not to Aquinas, Scotus, 
Bartholus, or Baldus, whom you elevate to the mnk 
of supreme legislators. When Jesus adds, imme- 
diately after, ‘ Howbeit when the Spirit of truth is 
come, he will guide you into all truth,’ it is still the 
apostles whom he is addressing, and not men who 
should rather be called disci])lG.s of Aristotle than of 
Christ. If these famous doctors added to Scripture 
doctrine what was deficient, it must be confessed 
that our ancestors possessed it imperfect ; that the 
apostles transmitted it to us imperfect; and that 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, taught it imperfect ! 
AVhat blasphemy! Yet do not they who make hu- 
man traditions equal or superior to the law of God, 
or pretend that they are necessary to salvation, 
really say this? If men cannot be saved without 
certain decrees of councils, neither the apoatle.** nor 
the primitive Christians, who were ignorant of those 
decrees, can be saved. Ob.-j.irve whither you are 
tending! You defend all your t<Tcmonie8 as if they 
were essential to religion ; yet it exercised a much 
more extensive empire over the heart when the read- 
ing of pious books, prayer, and muttisl exhortation, 
formed the only worship of the faithful. You accuse 
me of overturning the state, because I openly cen- 
sure the vices of the clergy ; no one respects more 
than I do the ministers of religion, when they teaclr 1 
it in all its purity, and practise it with simplicity ; 
but I cannot contain my indignation when I observe 


shepherds who, by their conduct, appear to say to 
their flocks, ‘ We are the elect, you the profane ; we 
are the enlightened, you the ignorant ; it is permit- 
ted to us to live in idleness ; you ought to eat your 
bread by the sweat of your brow ; you must abstain 
from all sin, while we may give ourselves up with 
impunity to eveiy kind of excess; you must defend 
the state at the risk of yonr lives, but religion for- 
bids us to expo-e ours.’ 1 will now tell you what is 
the Christianity that I profess, and which you en- 
deavour to render suspected. It commands men to 
obey the laws, and respect the magistrate ; to pay 
tribute and impositions where they are due; to rival 
one another only in beneficence; to support and re- 
lieve the indigent ; to share the griefs of their neigh- 
bour, and to regard all mankind as brethren. It 
further requires the Christian to expect salvation 
from God alone, and Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Master and Saviour, who giveth eternal life to them 
wh<» believe on him. Such are the principles from 
which, in the exercise of my ministry, I have never 
departed.” 

Ill addition to the subject of the Lenten fast, 
Zwingli called the attention of the Zurichers to the 
gross abuses which had sprung up in Switzerland from 
the celibacy of the clergy, and in a private letter to 
the bishop of Constance he strongly urged the re- 
moval of this human ordinance. Instead of listenitig, 
however, to the respectful remonstrances of the Re- 
former, the bishop began to persecute several of the 
clergy who bad made themselves prominent in sup- 
porting the new opinions. Reproaches and calum- 
nies of eveiy kind were now hcajied upon Zwingli 
and his friends. 'J’hey were branded with the appel- 
lation of Lutheran heretics, and accused of holding 
opinions hostile to the See of Rome. Controversies 
of the most violetit deseription now arose between 
the contending parties, and tlie most unseemly dis- 
putes often took place during divine service on the 
Sabbath. Such a state of matters was deeply dis- 
tressing to the mind of Zwingli. He was afraid that 
the people might begin to lose all respect for reli- 
gion, and that the most injurious consequences might 
resjilt to the morals of the community. He appeared 
amirdingly before the great council of Zurich, and 
respectfully rc(iueste.d that a public conference should 
be held at which he might have an opportunity ot 
defending himself and his doctrines. The wish' of 
the Refonmer was acceded to, and a conference was 
arranged between the two parties, to take place on 
the 29th January 1523, when both were appointed 
to set forth their respective doctrines, and to support 
them by Holy Scripture alone. 

In preparation for the proposed conference, Zwin- 
gli published and di.strihutcd extensively sixty-seven 
propositions embodying the chief doctrines he had 
preached. The most important of them were these * 
“ That the gospel is the only role of faith, and the 
assertion eiToneous that it is nothing without tlje 
approbation of the church ; that Christ is the only 
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head of the church ; that all traditions are to be re- 
jected; that the attempts of the clergy to justify 
their pomp, their riches, honours, and dignities, are 
the cause of the divisions in the church ; that pen- 
ances, and other satisfactory works, are the dictates 
of tradition alone, and do not avail to salvation ; that 
the mass is not a sacrifice, but simply the comrmnw- 
ration of the sacrifice of Christ ; that meats are in- 
different ; that the habits of monks savour of hypo- 
crisy ; that Q-od has not forbidden inamage to any 
class of Christians, and consequently it is wrong to 
interdict it to priests, whose celibacy has become the 
cause of great licentiousness of manners; that ex- 
communication ought only to take place for public 
scandals, and be pronounced by the church of which 
the sinner is a member ; that the power which tlie 
Pope and bishops arrogate to themselves, is the ef- 
fect of pride, and has no foundation in Scripture ; 
that God alone has power to forgive sins ; tliat to 
give absolution for money is to become guilty of 
simony ; that the Scripture says nothing of such a 
place as purgatory ; that the opu^a nperattm., or the 
assertion that grace is necessarily derived from re- 
ceiving the sacraments, is a doctrine of modern inven- 
tion; that no person ought to be molested for bis 
religious opinions, it being the duty of the magis- 
trate to stop those only which tend to disturb the 
public tranquillity; and that the word of God ac- 
knowledges none as bishops and priests luit those 
who preach the gospel.” 

The conference took place on the day appointed 
in the presence of the council of two hundred, tlie 
greater part of the nobility, and a large assembly of 
the people; and so succes-sfully did the Swiss Re- 
former defend his doctrines against Faber the vicar- 
gencral, who was his chief and almost sole opponent, 
that the council closed the proceedings by ])assing 
the following decree : “ That Zwiiigli having neither 
been convicted of heresy nor refuted, should continue 
to preach the gospel as he had done hitherto; that 
the pastors of Zurich should rest their discourses on 
the words of Scripture alone ; and that both parties 
should abstain from all personal reflections.” 'riie 
publication of this decree gave a powerful impulse to 
the progress of the Reformation in Switzerland, 
The doctrines of Zwingli were generally embraced 
througliout the canton of Zurich, and spreading from 
one district to another, chiefly through the labours of 
the Swiss Refonner and bis friend Leo Judae, who 
came to Zurich in the beginning of 1523, the minds 
of the people were every day becoming more alie- 
nated from the Romish church, and more favourable 
to the reformed cause. 

The Pope meanwhile seemed to take little or no 
interest in the important religious movement which 
was carrying forward among the Swiss. Zurich was 
the only canton which steadfastly refused to join the 
league with France, and still supplied the Papal 
army with efficient soldiers; while the rest of the 
cantons lent their support to France, and treated the 


Pope's legate with such determined hostility, that in 
Zurich alone could he reside with safety. In these 
circumstances Hadrian, who at that time filled the 
Papal chair, felt unwilling to take active measures 
in opposition to the reform movement in Zurich, and 
contented himself, even while the contro^r:'^ was at 
its height, with despatching a flattet1% letter to 
Zwingli, entreating him to employ liis influence in 
retaining on the side of the Pope a canton which 
had already done good service in tlic cause of tlie 
church. I'Ijc Reformer had taken his ground, and 
he was resolved to maintain it. Racked by the 
Council of Zurich, he proceeded to rectify some of 
the more obvious ecclesiastical abuses. Nuns were 
allowed to leave their convents ; several of the clerg)', 
in defiance of the law of celibacy, entered into the 
married state ; a German baptismal service was in- 
troduced in the city, ajid a new and more suitable 
c(mstitution was given to the cathedral chapter. The 
citizens of Zurich had now become warm friends of 
the Reformation, and in their zeal they assembled 
and pulled down a crucifix which had been erected 
at the gate of the city. A tiimult followed, and 
several of the ringleaders were apprehended and 
brought l)eforo the council, who, however, were di- 
vided in opinion as to the extent of j)unishmcnt 
which ought to be inflicted upon the ofl’enders. Be- 
fore giving sentence, therefore, they resolved to s\nn- 
inon a second conference on the worship of images and 
the sacrifice of the mass. This conference took jdace 
on the 28th of October 1523. nearly nine hundred 
persons being present. All the bishops and canton.s 
of Switzerland had been invited, but only Sclmthau- 
sGii and St. Gall sent delegates. The discussion ter- 
minated as in the first conference in favour of the 
Reformers, but the council came to the resolution 
that while they considered the worship of images as 
uiiscriptural, and the mass as no sacrifice, they would 
leave the ancient order of things for a time undis- 
turbed until the people were more thoroughly im- 
formed on the, disputed points. Meanwhile they 
liberated the prisoners whose trial had given rise to 
the conference. The bishop of Constance, ever zeal- 
ous in supporting tlie doctrines of the Clmrch of 
Rome, publislied a defence of the worship of images 
and the sacrifice of tlie mass. To this Zwingli re- 
plied in an able and conclusive treatise against these 
two leading doctrines of Romanism. So impressed 
were the council with the force of the arguments 
adduced by the Reformer, that they resolved to make 
open concessions to tlic desire so generally expressed 
for reform, and acconlingly the shrined pictures in 
the churches were allowed to he closed up, and every 
priest was left free to celebrate mass or not as he 
chose. In the course of a few months more an or- 
der of council was issued decreeing the abolition of 
images in all places of public worship. This was 
followed by the rapid disappearance of all the ob- 
jects and usages of superstition, and the substitution 
of a simple and Scriptural mode of worship. On 
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Maundy-Thursday 1525, the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated in its original simpliuity in the great minster 
of Zurich. Monasteries were suppressed and changed 
into schools and almshouses. 

After Zurich had begun the work of Reformation 
in Switzerland, Schafhausen and Appenzell openly 
joined the party The other ciintoiis, particularly 
Schweltz, Uri, Unterwaldcii, Lucerne, Friburg, and 
Zug, entered into a league “ with all their power, so 
help them God, to stand by the old faith and banish 
the now ; also to have no fellowship with its adhe- 
rents.” For some time matters assumed a very 
threatening aspect. A civil war seemed to be im- 
pending, which, however, was at this time happily 
averted. 

About the period at which we have now arrived, 
the cause of the Reformation was not a little im])eded 
in its j)rogres8, both in Switzerland and Germany, by a 
keen dispute wliich arose among the Reformers them- 
selves on the subject of tlie bodily presence, of Christ 
in the sacrament of the Supper. For a few years 
Zwingli had privately entertained and even publicly 
promulgated opinions on this subject contrary alike 
to tiioso tauglit by the Church of Romo, and by the 
principal leaders of the Reformation. The expres- 
sions used by our blessed Lord, “ This is my body,” 
he maintained to bo figurative in their characler, and 
to imply nothing inoro than that the sacramental 
bread was a symbol or emblem of Clirist’s body. 
The Lord's Supper was thus in Ids view a simply 
eoiunmmorative ordinance. The same exj)lanatIon 
of the words of institution was given liy CEcolampa- 
dlus of Basle, who professed to have derived his opi- 
nions on the point from the writings of Augustin. 
Transubslantiation, or tlie actual cunveraion of the 
sacramental elements into the real body and blood of 
Christ, was then, as it still is, the recogmzod doc- 
trine of the Churcli of Ri>inu, On this subject, there- 
fore, the Swiss Reformer was so completely at va- 
riance with the teaching of the church to which he 
belonged, that he fell no binall difficulty and deli- 
ciicy in explaining the matter to the people. While 
meditating on the best mode of developing his senti- 
ments, he had a dream wliicli he thus rehites: ‘’I 
tell the truth, and moreover what I liave to tell so 
true, that my conscience compels me, against my 
will, to reveal what the Lord has bestowed upon me ; 
for I am well aware to what jests and insnlt-s I shall 
in consequence expose myself. I say then, that at 
break of day, in a dream, I ap[)cared to myself to 
have a tedious debate with my former opponent, and 
at length to have become so completely tongue-tied, 
as to have lost the power of saying what I knew to 
be true. This inability seemed to di.stress me ex- 
ceedii»gly, as delusive dreams in the night sometimes 
do — ^for still, as far as I am concerned, I redate but a 
mere dream, although it is by no means a light mat- 
ter which I have learnt by this dream — thanks be to 
God for whose glory alone I reveal these thing.8. 
When in this perplexity 1 thought I saw a man 


(whether he was black or white I do not remember, 
for I am telling only my dream) who said to me, 
^ Stupid man that thou art, canst thoii not answer as 
ill Exodus xii. concerning the paschal lamb, This is 
the Lord’s passover.’ I immediately awoke, rose, 
consulted the passage in the Septuagint, and made 
use of it in my sermon that day with so much suc- 
cess, that those who had formerly entertained doubts 
on the subject of the Lord’s Supper, immediately 
yielded to the conviction which it produced.” 

To promote the progress of Divine truth, not in 
Zurich alone, but throughout Switzerland generally, 
Zwingli established a new academy, one of the fun- 
dauicntcal rules of which was, that, in the theological 
department, the teaching of the professors should be 
solelv based on the Old and New Testaments. The 
benefit of this institution was felt not only during the 
lifetime of its founder, but ha-^ extended down even 
to the present day, many able and accomplished 
theologians having received their instruction within 
its walls. 

In Switzerland, as in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, the Reformation was hindered not a little by 
the extravagant exces.'rcs of the Anabai)ti8t8. A 
body of these fanatics having come to Zurich, suc- 
ceeded in gaining over two learned men, Grebe! and 
Manziii.s, and directed all their energies towards de- 
preciating Zwingli, and diminiRliing his influence 
among the people ; alleging that they alone were the 
true church, and that all those in connection with 
the reformed churclies were unregenerate. They 
further insisted on the baptism of infants as invalid, 
on the necessity of adult baptism in all cases, and on 
re baptization as the criterion of the genuine mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ. The council made 
every attempt to settle these disputes in an amica- 
ble manner. Under their autlmrity Zwingli held 
private conferences with their leaders, desirous, if 
)u>ssible, to convince them of their errors. All, 
liowevcr, was unavailing, and the Reformer found it 
necessary publicly to censure their conduct, and to 
warn the pe.oide against them. Roused to madness 
by this public condemnation of their doctrines, they 
ru.shcd to the city in crowds, with ropes round their 
wai.'Jts, and branches of willow in their hands, pour- 
ing torrents of abuse upon Zwingli, and uttering the 
most fearful execrations against him. They re-bap- 
tized people in the public streets, proclaimed them- 
selves to be the elect ones, and threatened to de- 
stroy all who should oppose them. 

Amid the commotions which ensued, Zwingli ex ■ 
erted all his influence with the council to prevent 
them from using coercive measures against the Ana- 
baptists, hoping by gentle means to reclaim them 
from the error ot their ways. A small fine at first was 
the penalty imposed upon them for re-baptizing, and 
tins being ineirectual, some of them were apprehend- 
ed and committed to prison. Such moderate mea- 
sures, however, had little effect in restroining these 
misguided men from disturbing the peace of the city . 
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4>f dWerftot Bohoolfl of philosophy. It was also em- 
^^loy«d hy the Hellenistic Jews to express the lead- 
ing sects wliich existed among their countrymen, 
and hence we find Josephus speaking of the three 
heresies of the Pharisees, Sadducecs, and Essenes. 
In early times Christianity was called by the Jews 
tlie heresy of the Nazarenes ; and by the apostles, as 
well as the early Fathers, a man who was not a true 
orthodox Christian was designated a heretic. In 
process of time, when the errors of men came to be 
added to, or even substituted for, the truths of the 
Word of God, the term heresy came to be restricted 
in its signification to any partial or eiToiicous view 
of Divine truth held by a man who professed to be- 
lieve in Christianity. 

Almost innumemble heresies have arhen in the 
course of the history of the Christian Cluirch, and 
so varied are the inodifiuations of error which have 
sprung up in the very bosom of the church itself, that 
the origin and progress of heresy have become an 
important and almost indispensable department of 
ecclesiastical history. The advantages which accrue 
from this part of theological study are thus b.ielly 
noticed by Dr. Welsh : “ It is of the greatest con- 
sequence, for example, in the controversy with unbe- 
lievers. The little succes.*; that Christianity has met 
with in the world, the divisions and liercbies which 
have torn and afllicted the Cliurch, and the frequent 
abuses and fiagrant enormities which have often ren- 
dered the history of Christianity a melancholy re- 
cord of the follies and vices of man, have been urged 
by infidels as arguments against the idea that our 
religion could be divine. We are able in so far to 
obviate this difiiculty on general grounds, and to 
argue, that as it forms no valid 'objection to the doc- 
trines of natural religion, that they have been re- 
jected by multitudes of the human mce altogether, 
and that they have exerted little infiuence upon 
many who have professed to receive them ; so the 
doctrines of revelation may be true, notwithstand- 
ing the limited extent to which their influence has 
reached. But we may proceed farther, and draw an 
argumen,t in support of the truth of Cliristianity from 
the very corruptions which have impeded its pro- 
gress and maiTed its beauty. Though our Saviour 
confidently predicted the ultimate triumph of his 
cause, he was far from declaring that its success 
would be immediate and universal. And the minute 
accuracy with which Christ and his apostles de- 
scribed, not only the opposition which the Christian 
cause was to experience from its enemies, but also the 
greater evils to which it would be subjected from 
those who should pretend to embrace it, may be con- 
sidered as a convincing evidence of the divinity of 
our religion. But the objections may take another 
form in the hands of the infidel and Roman Catholic, 
a^ implying an essential defect in the record, and the 
necessity of «n addition to the written word in the 
decisions of an infallible church. To meet these 
views, an acquaintance with the different sects that 
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have appeared in the world is necessary ; as by such 
acquaintance alone we are enabled to show, that 
wherever, in any essential question, men have erred 
from the truth, the cause is never to be found in any 
obscurity in the Scriptures, while differis^'^ upon 
points of minor moment are not reprn|||d even by 
an infallible church. An acquaintance with the 
heresies is of gi*eat importance, from the remarkable 
fact in regard to many of the doctrines of our Con- 
fessions and Creeds, that while the germ of them ie 
to be found in the works of the most ancient Chris- 
tian writers, and though substantially they w’ere 
always embraced by the Church, yet the full and 
distinct statement of them has genemlly been first 
occasioned by the existence of errors of an opposite 
description. Nut that any thing essentially new has 
been discovered, but that the attention of the Church 
has been directed to those portions of holy writ that 
relate to such questions, by wliich means the nature 
and bearing of Cliristian doctrine have been more 
fully and more accurately evolved. Thus the spu- 
rious gospels forged by the Gnostics, and the false 
glosses made by them of the true gospels, first pro 
pared the way fur a right exegesis. Thus also the 
doctrine of the Trinity, though received. by the 
Church from the earliest times, was never set forth 
in all its fulness till the Fatripassiaii, Sabelliau, Ai’iau, 
and Macedonian heresies, brought the various pass- 
ages of Scripture under the notice of minds solem- 
nised by the subject, and sharpened in the contro- 
versy wliich was cfirried on. In like manner, the 
A})olliiiarian, Nestorian, and Eutyciiian errors led 
to a more definite explanation of the doctrines of tlie 
incarnation. And the same illus rations might be 
given respecting the doctrines of original sin, justi- 
fication by faitli, and others.” 

The* different heresies which from time to time 
have sprung up in the Christian Church are minutely 
considered in the present work under their respec- 
tive names, but it may not be without advantage 
to the reader if we give a rapid view in this article 
of tlie history of heresy in the different phases which 
it assumed during the successive centuries wliich 
elapsed from the Christian era down to the Reforma- 
tion ill the sixteenth century. The heresies which 
have arisen from that period onward to the present 
have been simply revivals of old errors, either in 
their original grossness, or iii a somewhat modified 
form. 

In its earliest development Christianity appeared in 
the closest connection with J udaism, the one, in fact, 
being the complement of the other. Both our Lord 
and his apostles habitually recognized this truth in all 
tlieir teachings, making their appeal in explanation 
as well as vindication of the Christian system to the 
Jewish or Old Testament Scriptures. The conse- 
quence was, that first converts to the belief of Chris- 
tianity were drawn from two very different classes of 
men, Jews and Gentiles, whose respective opinions 
and prejudices gave rise to no slight conflict and jar- 
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ring of sentiment among the members of the Chris- 
( tian Church. The Jewish converts, in their intense 
devotedness to the Mosaic institutions, were most 
unwilling to allow them to be superseded by the 
more spiritual doctrines and observances of Chris- 
tianity. Many of them, accordingly, even during 
the first century, instead of contenting themselves 
with retaining circumcision, and the practice of some 
other Jewish ceremonies, were so unreasonable as to 
in.si8t on the observance of Jewish rites by the Gen- 
tile converts also. Had this been acceded to by the 
church generally, it would have proved an insur- 
mountable barrier with multitudes to the profession 
of the faith of Christ. So important, indeed, was the 
removal of this obstacle to the conversion of the 
Gentiles, that it was made the subject of a special 
revelation to tlie Apostle Peter, wdio was charged by 
a vision from heaven to make the offer of the gospel 
to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. Notwith- 
standing, however, this plain and explicit intimation 
of the Divine will on the matter, the . I udai zing party 
continued resolutely to urge upon their fellovr-Chris- 
tians the perpetual obligation of the law of Moses. 
A controversy arose at Antioch on this keenly dis- 
puted point, and so bitterly was it conducted by both 
parties, that it had well nigh given rise, even at that 
early period, to a schism in tlie church. The apos- 
tles and elders, however, held a meeting at Jerusalem 
on the subject, and the result of tlieir deliberations 
was, that circumcision was declared not to be bind- 
ing, and nothing farther was demanded from the 
Gentile converts than the abstaining “ from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication,” regulations some- 
what similar to those whicli were required from pro- 
selytes of tlio gate. This decision of the brethren 
at Jerusalem was attended with the best effects, not 
only upon the Christians at Antioch, among whom 
harmony now prevailed, hut upon the church at 
large. Tlic Nicolaitans alone appear to have, acted 
in literal opposition to the decree at Jerusalem, eat- 
ing things offered to idols, and indulging in foniica- 
tion. The destruction of Jerusalem by the Rtnnans, 
A. D. 70, and the consequent dispersion of the Jews, 
proved in a great measure the deathblow of the 
Judaizing tendency in the church generally, although 
we find remains of tlie same spirit in the sect of 
the Nazarenes, who adliercd to the ritual of the law 
of Moses. Of this sect the Ehumiies appear to have 
been a branch who held that, along with faith in 
Christ, circumcision and the ceremonial law ought to 
be retained. They used only the gospel of Matthew, 
and celebrated both the Jewish and Christian Sab- 
baths. 

The heresies of the first century, liowever, were 
not limited to those which had their origin in the 
J udaizing tendency ; there were others of an equally 
injurious character which sprung out of the systems 
of Gentile philosophy which then prevailed both in 
the Eastern and Western nations. Hence arose a 


mixed system of opinions which partook partly ot 
the idealist and mystical, and partly of the sensualist 
and practical. Simon Magus and his disciple Me- 
nander appear to have drawn their heretical opinions 
from these Gentile sources. Thus they taught that 
Jesus did not really suffer, nor even possess a true 
body upon earth, but was merely a shadowy repre- 
sentation and a figure. The Cerinthians, on the 
other hand, maintained that Jesus had a true human 
nature at his birth, but nothing divine ; that he was 
simply the son of Jo.seph and Mary, and that his 
divinity consisted in the communication of the Spirit 
at his liaptism. 

During the second century tlie church overflowed 
with heresies no longer of a strictly Jewish, but of a 
thoroughly Gentile character, being chiefly drawn 
from the idealistic system of the Grecian Plato, and 
the mystical theosophy of the Oriental philosophers. 
W^e refer, of course, to the different schools of the 
Gnostics (which sec), all of which agreed iii main- 
t.aining the neces.sary antagonism of mind and mat- 
ter, so that the Demiurgus, who formed the material 
world, was viewed as essentially inferior to the great 
God who created the spiritual world. Hence man is 
dualistic in character, because diialistic in constitution. 
He possesses a material body which is corrupt and 
doomed to perish, xvhile he has a soul or more ethe- 
real framework, which must either perish or be saved, 
'riie body being thus in their view from its very na- 
ture corrupt, many of them doubted whether the 
body of Christ was a true body, or whether it was 
not rather a phantom which deceived the eyes of 
men. Otliers attempted to compromise the matter, 
by alleging that it was truly visible, not however 
from its own nature, but simply by the will of God, 
Tliey taught tlmt the soul of man, when freed from 
the body at death, is earned to the highest planetary 
region, and there detained along with the soul oi 
Christ, but that the mind, separated from the soul, 
traverses the whole planetary spheres, and is at 
length conveyed to heaven far above all the planets, 
thence passing to the Ple.roma, where the soul of 
Christ dwells in unalloyed bliss. The Cerdontana 
HO far differed from the Gnostics genemlly as to in- 
troduce the doctrine of a dualistic principle of all 
things, which w'as afterwards revived in several dif- 
ferent foi-ms. The belief in the existence of a good 
and an evil principle was coupled with the idea, that 
this world was created by the evil principle, and 
thus it was attempted to account for the introduction 
of moral evil. Marcian attached himself to Cerdo, 
but differed from him in various particulars. Thus 
he rejected the Old Testament as the work of an 
evil, or at least of an imperfectly good spirit. He 
Iwlieved the body of Christ not to have been real, 
but imaginary. 

There were several heresies which arose in the 
second century in regard to the person of Christ ; 
some going so far as openly to deny his divinity, 
among whom was I'heodotus of Byzantium, the first 
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probably who dared to avow Christ to be nothing 
more than a man. The Artemites revived this 
heresy. To tliis century belong the Montanista, a 
fanatical and enthusiastic sect, who from the extra- 
vagatjt nature of the tenets which they maintained, 
gained considerable favour at this early period of the 
history of the church, when the minds of Christians 
were earnest and susceptible. It was firmly main- 
tained by the Montaiiists that a true prophetic gift 
still existed in the church as in the days of the apos- 
tles, that extmordinary motions of tlie Spirit were 
still experienced by Christians, and that internal re- 
velations were imparted which conveyed additional 
information to that which is contained in the written 
Word. Montanus arrogated to himself, and to all his 
followers, including women and children, the privi- 
lege of those supernatural motions and revelations of 
th#* Spirit. 

A remarkable dissension broke out in the cojjrsc 
of this century between the Eastern and Western 
churches in regard to the time when the Easter fes- 
tival ought to be celebrated by the Cbristiaii cliiircb. 
The Eastern or Asiatic churches juaintained that 
the proper period for its celebration was the day 
when the Jews observe the passover. The Western 
churches, on the otlier hand, asserted with equal 
firmness that the Lord’s Day, iintrjcdiately following 
the Jewish passover, was the proper time for observ- 
ing Easter. Both churches, after much contention, 
adhered tenaciously to their own opinions. See 
Easter. 

The third centiuy was marked hy the appearance 
of a heresy which was of a strictly Oriental type, 
and was in many respects allied to the opinions of 
the Gnostics. Manes, the founder of this system, 
which from him received the name of the Manichoan 
heresy, taught, that there were two original princi- 
ples diametrically opposed to each other, the j)urost 
light, which he called God, and a dark matter which 
was the source of all evil, and which he believed to 
be endowed with a soul and life. In regard to the 
Divine Being, the Manicheans held that from God 
proceeded two spirits of the same substance and 
Divine nature with himself ; but not e(iual to him. 
These were the Son and the Holy Spirit ; the former 
inhabiting tlie sun and moon ; the latter, the air. 
From the same Supreme God emanated the Aions, 
pure spirits infinite in number, but forming a king- 
dom over which God presided. From the mixture 
of light and darkness originated the world, and also 
man. Manes assumed to be an apostle, alleged that 
he had seen visions, and been translated to heaven, 
where he learned his peouliar tenets. He rejected 
the Old Testament, but admitted the New, with 
many interpolations and corruptions, adding his own 
gospel, and other apocryphal books. 

Not long after tliis century had commenced, Noetus 
of Smyrna gave forth the heretical sentiment in ref- 
erence to the nature of the Godhead, that it consists of 
only one person. The same heresy was revived after 


the middle of the century by Sabellius, from whom it 
received the name of the Sabellian heresy. A simi- 
lar set of opinions was afterwards taught by Paul of 
Samosata, who more directly opposed the deity of 
Jesus Christ, and in consequence of heretical 
views he was condemned in two con]|||jj|s ndd suc- 
cessively at Antioch A dissension occurred in this 
century, also, on the sulijfect of ecclesiastical disci- 
jdine. Novatus at Carthage, in ojiposition to Cy- 
prian, the bishop of that city, seemed to deny the 
right of the church to exclude even delinquents from 
her communion. Novatian at Rome, on the con- 
trary, held tliat none should be admitted into the 
comniimion of the church who had fallen into gross 
sin. Novatus, having been condemned at Carthage, 
fled to Rome, and adopted the opinions of Novatian, 
with whom he formed a separate sect, which main- 
tained that the Church of Christ ought to be pure 
and free from all stain, and, therefore, that any indi- 
vidual who had once openly transgressed could no 
longer be a member of the church. The Novatian 
heresy lasted for several centuries. From this dis- 
sension on church discipline arose another contro- 
versy concerriiiig the baptism of heretics, which con- 
tinued till the first Niccne council in the following 
century. 

The Arian heresy disturbed the peace of the church 
throughout the greater part of the fimrth century. 
It originated in the lestching of Arius, a presby- 
ter of Alexandria, who denied the eternal deity of 
the Son of God, and maintained that he was created 
hy the Father before the foundation of the world. 
Arius was excommunicated by Alexander his bishop, 
but the heresy still contimiiiig to spread, the Em- 
peror Constantine, who had embraced the Christian 
faith, summoned the first council of Nice A. D. 325, 
at which the eternal deity of the Son and his con- 
substantiality with the Father were distinctly recog- 
nized. By this council, at which the emperor him- 
self presided, the heresy of Arius was condemned, 
and he himself sent into banishment. In a short 
time, how'cver, matters underwent a complete change. 
Arius, aided by his friends, secured the fa\our of the 
emperor, and lie was in consequence recalled. The 
favour shown to Arius and his party did not termi- 
nate with the life of Constantine ; it continued also 
during the reign of Constantins, his son and succes- 
sor. Valens also strongly inclined to Arlan views, 
and it was not till the death of that prince, and the 
succession of Theodosius the Great, that the church 
was delivered from the Arian heresy, and restored to 
its former harmony and peace. 

The Arian party split up into different and even con- 
flicting sects. The pure Arians held that they Son was 
of a totally different essence from the Father, and the 
Semi-Arians urged that he was of a similar essence ; 
while the orthodox or Athanasian party maintained 
that he was of the same essence with the Father. In 
the course of this century Photinus revived the Sabel- 
lian heresy, which alleged that there was only one per- 
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son in the Godhead, and that Jesus Christ was a mere 
man, in whom God dwelt as he did in the prophets. 
This heretic was condemned and removed from his 
bishopric A. d. 351. ApoUinarius, a bishop of T^odi- 
cea, taught about this time that in Jesus there was a 
divine nature and a human body, but he denied his 
human mind or soul. He maintained, alho, that 
from the Divine Spirit and the human body of Christ, 
there was formed a divine nature, and hence he is 
often termed the father of the Monophysites. 

Nor were the heresies of this century limited to 
the person of Christ, they extended also to tlie per- 
son of the Spirit. Tlius Macedonius, a Constanti- 
nopolitan bishop, denied the divinity of tlie Holy 
Spirit, alleging that he was a created being, and sub- 
ordinate to the Son. 'J'his heresy was condemned 
in the second general council of Constantinople, 
A. D. 381, and at this time there was added to the 
Nicene creed, a clause containing tlie doctrine of the 
true and eternal deity of the Holy Spirit. Thus the 
Xicene-Constantinopolitan creed was so framed as to 
convey the orthodox doctrine both on the person of 
the Son and on the person of the Spirit. In the 
course of this century a schism took place in an im- 
portant section of the church, that of North Africa, 
founded on the question as to the true constitution 
of the Christian church ; the point of dispute being 
whether a chnrcli, by the admission of unworthy 
persons into her communion, forfeited the title of a 
Church of Christ. The party which held the affir- 
mative side of this que.stion was headed by Donatns, 
from whom his followers received the name of l)on- 
atists. 

In the commencement of the fifth century the Pe- 
lagian lieresy arose, which denied original sin as ex- 
tending from Adam to his natural posterity; and, 
consequently, denied also the necessity of Divine 
grace to renew and purify the heart. Tliis heresy, 
which was promulgated by Pelagius and his friend 
Celestius, was speedily condemned, and those avIio 
held it proscribed. Augustin, bishop of Hippo, was 
the principal opponent of Pelagianism. There were 
some, however, who, without going so far as Pela- 
gius, did not entirely agree Avith the opinions of Au- 
gustin. These, Avho received tlie name of Semi-Pe- 
lagians, while they admitted that man avrh in part 
corrupted by original sin, still held that by God's 
grace it might be corrected and overcome. Acts of 
faith and obedience they attributed partly to tlie 
will of man, and partly to the grace of God. In a 
very short time this modified form of Pelagianism 
was also reprobated by tlie church. 

During this century Nestorius broached in the 
En.st hiS heretical opinions. He taught that a dis- 
tinction ought to be drawn between Christ and God 
dwelling in Christ as in a temple ; that from the 
moment of the conception in the womb of the Vir- 
gin, there commenced an intimate union between 
Christ and God ; and that these two persons pre- 
sented in Jesus Christ one aspect, but that the union 


between them was one of will and aftectien. Ncsto- 
rius was keenly opposed by Cyril, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, and a council being called a. d. 431, Nestorius 
was deposed, in the first instance, but on the arrival 
of the Eastern bisliops, Cyril himself was deprived 
of his episcopal office. In opposing the Nestorian 
heresy, Eufyehes fell into a contrary error, that of 
maintaining that Christ Avas possessed of only one 
nature, his human nature being absorbed in the 
Divine. Hence the Eutychian was likewise called 
the Monopliysite heresy. After the fourth general 
council at Clialcedon, the Eutychians continued to 
increase in numbers ; and, therefore, the Emperor 
Zeno, A. D. 482, proposed the Henoticon or Unitive 
Edict, This attempt, however, to unite the con- 
flicting parties in tlie church, hoAvever well meant 
on the ptut of Zeno, was without eflect, and, ac- 
cordingly, the Henoticon Avas repealed by his suc- 
cessor Justin. 

The Donatist schism, which had rent asunder the 
church ill North Africa during the fourth century, 
.still continued during the fifth, with this difference 
however, tliat the Donatists themselves split up into 
ditfereiit sects. Tlie religious dissensions, and even 
civil commotions, wliich this unhappy schism had 
BO long caused, attracted the attention of the Em- 
peror Honorius, Avho summoned a meeting of the 
contending jiartics, and the Donatists being foiled in 
argument, were commanded to join tlie church. 

In the .sixth century the Monopliysite heresy gi'adii- 
ally declined, chiefly through the exertions of tlie Em- 
peror Justinian, who greatly favoured the council of 
Clialcedon, and put in force its decrees. From the 
name of one of their leaders the Monophysites Avere 
also called Jacobites. At length they divided into dif- 
ferent sects bearing different names. The heresies 
Avhich Origen had taught in the third century and 
which had led to his deposition and banishment, caused 
no small dissen.sion in the church, even at this remote 
period. For nearly 150 years after the death of this 
eminent man, who, to a fanciful and allegorical style 
of interpreting Scripture, added an ardent love of com- 
bining philosophy with religion, tlie members of the 
Christian church were much divided in opinion con- 
cerning the true character of his views. Many eagerly 
called for the public condemnation of his works ; and, 
accordingly, A. r*. 400, a sentence, condemnatory of the 
writing.s of Origen, was pronounced by the synod of 
Alexandria. After a truce, which lasted nearly 14C 
year.s, tlie Avar against the memory of Origen again 
broke out, for a. d. 541, his dogmas were once more 
solemnly condemned. In the fifth general council, 
the condemnation of the works of Origen was again 
repeated. 

During the seventh century the Manichean, Nea- 
torian, and Jacobite heresies still continued to 
agitate the church, and in addition to these the 
Monothelite heresy sprung up, which asserted that, 
in the constitution of Christ’s person, there was only 
a natural will. To silence tlie adversaries of this 
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spot, the Emperor Heraclins promulgated, a. d. 639, 
an Exposition of Faith, setting forth the double na- 
ture of Christ, but his single will. In 680, however, 
the sixth general council met at Constantinople, and 
condemned this heresy. 

The commencement of this century was marked 
by two events of a most remarkable kind, which had 
an intimate and vital bearing on the history of the 
Christian church — the appearance of Mohammed, 
the Arabian prophet, who promulgated that peculiar 
system of religion which, down to the j)rc8ent day, 
lias maintained so powerful a sway over so largo a 
portion of the human race — and the assumption of 
the title of Universal liishop by the bishop of Rome, 
thus arrogating authority over the whole visible 
Church of Christ upon the earth. 

For several succeeding centuries some of the prin- 
cipal heresies, to which we have already adverted, 
disturbed the peace of the church, especially in the 
East, amidst the civil commotions by which the 
Greek empire was so long distracted. No new 
heresy for a time was promulgated, except perhaps 
the Pauliciau, which, without ainmst a single novel 
tenet, embodied the worst points of the Gnostic and 
Manichcan heresies. The Paulicians prevailed very 
extensively in the East during the ninth and tenth 
centuries. In the eleventh century, Roscolliiius, a 
presbyter in Gaul, invented a new form of error, 
alleging that the Tliree Persons in the Godhead were 
as distinct as three spirits and three angels, but that 
they, nevertheless, possessed only one will and power. 
This tenet, however, was no sooner condemned hy 
the Snessian council, than in A. d. 1092 Roscellinus 
publicly revoked it. 

For several centuries darkness had been gradually 
spreading over the church, and in the twelfth and 
thirteentli centuries the punty of the Christian faith 
liad almost entirely disai)})eai’od amid the unintelli- 
gible follies and puerilities of the schoolmen. Men 
of high intellect and profound learning, an Aquinas, 
a Scotus, an Anselm, and others, shone out, no 
doubt, as lights amid tlie darkness; but even these 
men of might were feeble, and almost without tlie 
slightest perceptible influence, amid the ignorance 
and grovss corruption which prevailed around them. 
Tin’s was emphatically the dark age of the Cliristian 
church, when religion was nothing but a name, and 
the church a nonentity. From time to time sign.s of 
life began to appear. Sects arose, the Bogomiles, 
tl»e Cathari, the Iletmicians, and others, which, amid 
the errors and excesses into which they ran, pro- 
tested loudly agaimst the vices of the clergy, and the 
corruptions of the dominant church. Tlie zeal of 
these well-meaning men was met only by persecu- 
tion, and the truth which they preached was pro- 
nounced a heresy. At length, in the fourteenth 
century, the Lollards in England, and in the fifteenth 
the Hussites in Bohemia, raised the standard of open 
revolt from the haughty oppression of the Romish 
<4iurch and clergy, and made their appeal from the 


canons of the church to the declarations of the Word 
of God — an appeal which met with no other reply 
than the fire and the faggot. 

The sixteenth century came, and with it the Re- 
formation, when Luther boldly affixed to church 
of the castle of Wittenberg his ninetjeil^’e Theses 
against the sordid heresy of Rome on the sale of in- 
dulgences The audacious monk was denounced 
from the Vatican as a heretic after many fruitless at- 
tempts to make him recant. Setting at nought, 
however, all the Papal fulmiiiations wliich year after 
year were launched against him, Luther went forward 
with his great mission, joined hy Melancthon, Zwin 
gli, Calvin, and others, and thus were founded those 
chiirclies which everywhere throughout the world to 
this day bear the name of Protestant, thus holding 
up tlicir sustained and solemn protest against the 
Church of Rome as a heretical church, while she in 
turn retorts tl)e cluirge, declaring tlie churclies of 
the Reformation to be both heretical in doctrine, and 
guilty of the heinous sin of schism, rending asunder 
the Church of God. 

llERpyriCS, those who hold such opinions as are 
considered to amount to heresy. In the ancient 
history of Christianity every man was accounted a 
lierctic who rejected any point belonging to that 
form of doctrine which was acknowledged and set 
fortli by the clmrcli. Hence his sin was regarded as 
greater or less according to the importance of the 
doctrine denied, and the circumstances attendant on 
llic denial. But against lieretics generall}'^, laws were 
passed by the church subjecting them to peculiar ec- 
clesiastical censures. And from the time of Con- 
stantine, when Christianity was first adopted as the 
established religion of the Roman Empire, to Theo- 
dosius the younger and Valentinian III., various 
penal laws were enacted by the Christian emperors 
against the heretics as being guilty of crime against 
the welfare of the slate. Thus in both the Theodo- 
sian and Justinian codes, they were styled infamoiiR 
persons ; all intercourse was forbidden to be held 
with them ; they were deprived of all offices of pro- 
fit and dignity in the civil administration, while all 
burdensome offices, both of the camp and curia, were 
imposed upon them ; they were disqualified from 
disiiosing of tlieir own estates hy will, or accepting 
estates beqjicathcd to them by othei*8 ; they were de- 
nied the right of giving or receiving donations, of 
contracting, buying, and selling; pecuniary fines 
were imposed upon them ; they were often pro- 
scribed and banished, and in many cases scourged, 
before being sent into exile. In some particularly 
aggravated cases, sentence of death was pronounced 
upon heretics, though seldom executed in the time 
of the Christian Emperors of Rome. Theodosius is 
said to have been the first who pronounced heresy a 
capital crime. This sanguinary law was passed A. 1). 
382 against the Encratites, the Saccophori, the Hy- 
dropnrastatae, and the Manicheans. 

In the course of the period during which the law* 
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were passed, to which we have now referred, there 
were also many prohibitory enactments formed ex- 
pressly against heretical teachers. Thus they were 
forbidden to propagate their doctrines publicly or 
privately; to hold public disputations; to ordain 
bishops, presbyters, or any other clergy; to hold 
religious meetings and assemblies ; to build conven- 
acles or avail themselves of money bequeathed to 
them for that purpose. Slaves were allowed to iu- 
funn against their hereticiil masters, and to ])nrehase 
tlielr freedom by coming over to the church. Tlie 
children of heretical parents were denied their patri- 
mony and inheritance, unless they returned to the 
Catholic church. Finally, the books of heretics were 
ordered to be burned. 

Such were the civil enactments against heretics 
which disgraced the otherwise valuable Theodosian 
and Justinian codes. 

In the eye of tlie church heresy was accounted 
one of the most heinous crimes that a Christian 
could possibly commit, being nothing less than a 
voluntary apo.stasy from the faith. His sin was 
visited therefore with a sentence of formal excom- 
munication, and as long as he continued impenitent, 
he was, debarred from the very lowest of the privi- 
leges of the church. The council of Laodicoa, by a 
decree, prohibited heretics from entering the house 
of God. This was by no rncan.s, liowever, a gener- 
ally recognized law, as the conum)n j)ractice of the 
church appears to have been to ejicouragc berctivs 
to frequent one part of her service, that wliieJi was 
allowed to penitents and catechumens. All mem- 
bers of the church, however, wcie .strictly prohibited 
frojn joining with heretics In any of their religious 
odices, more especially in tlieir cliurchcs, under pain 
of exconununication. Hut the laws of the church 
went still further in the.se early times, when the prin- 
ciples of an enlightened toleration were scarcely if at 
all understood. Thus no Christian was allowed to 
eat at a feast or converse familiarly with heretics. 
No one was perinitted to rccci\ c their cuhffUr or fes- 
tival presents. No one was allowed to read or re- 
tain their writing.s, but was enjoined to burn them. 
Marriage, or any near alliance wdth a heretic, wiis 
forbidden, unless on condition that a pledge was 
given of their return to the Catholic church. As 
long as they continued in heresy, their names were 
erased from the diptychs of the church; and if they 
died in heresy, no psalmody or oilier solemnity was 
used at their funeral ; no oblations were offered for 
them, or any mention ever after made of tlicni in the 
solemn service of the churcli. It is remarkable to 
what an extent the ancient cluircli seems to have 
carried her abhorrence of the heretic. In the exer- 
cise of lier ecclesiastical discipline, the testimony of 
a heretic was inadinis-sible in the church courts. A 
law was passed forbidding the ordination of such as 
were eitlier baptized in heresy, or fell away after 
they Imd been baptized. They were allowed to be 
received as penitent laymen, but not to be promoted 


to any clerical office. Tins arrangement, however, 
was not universally observed. The council of Nice 
dispensed with it in the case of the Novatians, and 
the African church in the case of the Donatists. 
Christians were forbidden to bring any cause, just or 
unjust, before a heretical judge, under pain of excom- 
munication. 

The length of time to which the excommunication 
of a heretic extended was very much dependent on 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. The council 
of Eliberis apjiointed a period of ten years, provided 
the heretic repented and confessed his sin. In the 
case, however, of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
wlio suffered themselves to be rebaptized by heretics, 
the council of Homo under Felix ordered them to be 
denied communion even among the catechumens all 
their natural lives, and to be only allowed lay com- 
munion at the hour of dcfith. Heresiarclis or first 
founders of heresies were always treated more se 
verely than their followers ; and those who complied 
with heretical on-ors by force or compulsion were 
punished with much more leniency than those who of 
their own free will rejected the doctrines of the church. 
A difference was also made between those heretics who 
retained the regular form of baptism, and tliose who 
set it wholly aside or corrupted it in any essential 
part. The former wer^ to be received only by im- 
position of hands, confessing their iMTor; but the 
latter were to be received only as heathens, having 
never been truly baptized, and therefore reqtiiring to 
be baptized anew in order to their admission into the 
Oiristian church. And yet amid all this severity on 
the part of the ancient church, she was slow to pro- 
nounce any man a heretic, even though entertaining 
dangerous error ; the name being reserved for those 
who persisted in the maintenance of heretical opi- 
nions after a first and second admonition by the 
church, thus adding contumacy to their error. 

HERETICS (Baptism of). In the second halt 
of the third century, a question arose in reference to 
tlie baptism of lieretics, ^^hicb excited considerable 
agitation in the Christian churcli. The point in dis- 
pute was simj)Iy this, Onglit a lieretic who had been 
baptized in his own sect, to be re-baptized in case of 
his returning to the bosom of the orthodox or Catholic 
church? Tht;rc having been no rule laid down on 
the subject, tlie practice of the church bad been dif- 
ferent in difierent countries. In Asia Minor and the 
adjoining countries, the baptism of heretics had been 
regarded as null, and therefore those heretics wlio 
sought admission to the church were re- baptized. 
In the Roman Church a precisely opposite practice 
had prevailed ; baptism in the name of Christ or of 
the Trinity being regarded as valid, by whomsoever, 
and under whatsoever religious views it may have 
been administered. Heretics, therefore, who came over 
to the Church of Rome were regai’ded as baptizea 
Christians, and only the rite of confirmation was ad- 
ministered by the bishop, that the Holy Spirit might 
render efficacious the baptism they liad received. 
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Towiirds tlie close of the second century, the atten- 
tion of the Christian communities in Asia Minor be- 
gan to be called to the subject, and the majority de- 
clared in favour of adhering to the old principle. 
The point was again agitated at a somewhat later 
period, and the same principle was confirmed by two 
councils, one held at Iconiuni, and the otlicr at Syn- 
nada in Phrygia. This led to the discussion of the 
controverted point in other countries. Tcrtullian 
wrote a treatise in the Greek language supporting 
the view of the Asiatic in opposition to that of the 
Roman church. Tlie North African church was di- 
vided on tlie question, but botli parties still con- 
tinued in brotherly fellowship witli one another. 
Stephauus, however, a Roman bishop, attaching to 
the controversy more importance than it deser\cd, 
issued a sentence of excommunication, a. d. 253, 
against the bishops of Asia Minor, Cappadocia, Ga- 
latia, and Cilicia. Cyprian, the bishop of Carthage, 
proposed the disputed iioint for discussion at two 
councils, held in that city A. D. 255, both of them de- 
ciding in favour of the views of Cyprian, that tlie bap- 
tism of heretics was invalid. Steplmnus, the Roman 
bi.shop, on learning that the decision of the North 
African council had been iji opposition to his own, 
^.^ote a haughty indignant letter to Cyprian, and re- 
fused to give an audience to the bisliojis wlio had 
been sent as delegates from tlie council. Tiie bi.shop 
of Carthage, however, was not a man to be easily 
overborne. He assembled at Carthage anotlier and 
a larger council A, d. 266, wliich confirmed the views 
already expressed by the Norili African cliurch, in 
opposition to the Roman bisliop. Tims the North 
African and the Asiatic Cliurclie.s were agreed in 
their views on the baptism of heretics, and Diony- 
sius, bishop of Alexandria, was dispo.sed to favour 
the same party, making an exception, however, in 
the case of the baptism of Mniitanists, which he 
could not consent to put on a footing with the bap- 
tism of other heretics. Stephaims continued to ful- 
minate his anathemas, but without cPcct, and the 
opposition gradually died away, both parties retain- 
ing their respective opinions. 

The true state of the question as between tlie two 
parties cannot be better staled than in the words of 
Neander: “There were two points of dispute. In 
respect to the first, the Roman party maintained that 
the validity of baptism depended simply on its being 
administered as instituted by Clirist. The formula 
of baptismy in particular, gave it its objective validity ; 
it mattered not what was the subjective character of 
the officiating priest, who served merely as an in- 
strument in the transaction ; it was of no consequence 
where the baptism was administered. That which 
is objectively divine in the transaction could evince 
its power, the grace of God could thus operate 
through the objective symbol, if it but found in the 
person baptized a recipient soul ; that person could 
receive the grace of baptism, wherever he might be 
taptised, through Ua own faiths through his own 


disposition ofheaH. But Cyprian brings against bis 
opponents a cliarge of inconsistency, from which 
they could not easily defend themselves. If the hap- 
tism of heretics possessed an objective validity, then, 
for the same reason, their conjimuitim must also pos- 
sess an objective validity. ‘ For,’ says Cyi' 'an, * if 
a person born out of the Church, (natfllly, to the 
new life,) may become a temple of God, why may 
not also the Holy Spirit be poured out on this tem- 
ple? He who has put otF sin in baptism, and be- 
come sanctified, spiritually transformed into a new 
man, is capable of receiving the Holy Spirit. The 
Apostle says, “As many of you as are baptized, 
have put on Christ.” It follows, then, tliat he wIjo 
may put on Christ, when Imptizcd by heretics, can 
much more receive the Holy Spirit, which Christ 
has sent ; as if Christ could be put on without the 
Spirit, or the Spirit could be separated from Christ.’ 

“The otlier party maintained, on the other hand, 
that no baptism could be \alid, unless administered 
in the true Church, where alone the efficacious influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit is exerted. If by tliis was 
understood merely an outward being in the Church, 
an outward connection with it, the decision of the 
question would be easy. But what Cyin-ian really 
meant here, was an inward subjective connection 
with the true Church by faith and disposition of 
lieart. He took it for granted that the officiating 
priest himself, by virtue of his faith, must be an 
organ of the Holy Spirit, and enabled, by the magi- 
citl influence of his priestly ofliee, duly to perform 
the sacramental acts, to eominunicate, for exam])le, 
to the water its siipcrnaturul, sanctifying power. 
But when tlie matter took this sliape — was made 
thus to depend on die suhjectire character of the priest 
— it became dillicult, in many cases, to decide as to 
the validity of a baptism, which must be the occa- 
sion of much perplexity and doubt ; — for who could 
look into the heart of the officiating priest? 

“ But the Roman party went still fiu'thcr in their 
defence of the objective signilieancy of the fonnula 
of baptism. Even a baptism where the complete 
form was not employed, but administered simply in 
the name of Cliri.^t, they declared to be objectively 
valid. Cyprian maintained, on the other hand, that 
the formula of baptism Imd no longer significaney, 
when not in the full form instituted by Christ. We 
perceive here the more liberal Cliristian spirit of tlie 
anti-Cyprlan ]»arty. The thought hovered vaguely 
before tlieir minds, that everything that pertains to 
Cbristiauity is properly embraced in the faith in 
C hrist. 

“Cyprian himself, however, did not venture to 
limit God’s grace by such outward things in cases 
where converted heretics had already been admitted 
without a new baptism, and had enjoyed the fellow- 
ship of the churcli, or died in it. ‘ God,’ he observes, 
< is great in his mercy, to show indulgence and not 
exclude from the benefits of the Church, those who 
Rave been received into it informally, and thus fallen 
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asleep. A remarkable case of this sort is narrated 
by Dionysius of Alexandria. There was in the 
church of Alexandria a converted heretic, who lived 
as a member of the Church for many years, and par- 
ticipated in the various acts of worship. Happening 
once to be present at a baptism of catechumens, he 
remembered that the baptism which he himself had 
received in the sect from which he was converted, 
probably a Gnostic sect, bore no resemblance what- 
ever to the one he now witnessed. Had he been 
aware that whoever possesses Christ in faith, pos- 
sesses all that is necessary to his growth in grace 
and to the salvation of his soul, this circumstance 
could not have given him so much uneasiness. But 
as this was not so clear to him, he doubted as to his 
title to consider himself a real Christian, and fell info 
the greatest distress and anxiety, believing him.sclf 
to be without baptism and the grace of baptism. In 
tears, he threw himself at the bishop’s feet, and be- 
sought him for baptism. The bishop endeavoured 
to quiet his fears ; he assured him that he could not, 
at this late period, after he had so long partaken of 
the body and blood of the Lord, be baptized anew. 
It was sufficient that he had lived for so long a time 
I 'll the fellowship of the Church, and all he had to do 
to approach tlie holy supper with unwavering 
faith und a good conscience. But the disquieted 
tnan found it impossible to overcome his scruples and 
regain hi\tranquillity. So destructive to peace of 
conscience w\ro the effects of sucli tcnacioius adher- 
ence to oiitw^l things, of not knowing how to rise 
with freedom fo| Ihose things of the Spirit, which the 
inward man apyprehends by faith!” 

While recognized the baptism of here- 

tics as valvi’id, lie demanded tlie laying on of liands as 
'-^Igifmcant of penitence. The African bishops, on 
the other hand, restricted this rite to the lapsed, and 
appealed to the custom observed by the heretics 
tliemselves in confirmation of their view. At an 
after period in the history of the North African 
church, we find the Donatists insisting on the rehap- 
tization of heretics. At the Reformation, when both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants charged each other 
with heresy, both parties were agreed, as they liave 
ever since been, upon the disputed point of heretical 
baptism. The Roman Catholics, in accordance with 
the views which their church had always avowed on 
the subject, were compelled to acknowledge the vali- 
dity of Protestant baptism, while the Protestants, on 
the otlier liand, have always maintained Romish bap- 
tism to be a Christian ordinance, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few minor sects, have never dreamt of 
rebaptizing those who have been converted to the 
Protestant faith. 

H£KM.£, a name given by the ancient Greeks to 
the rough unhewn stones which they used to repre- 
sent their gods. The first unshapen statues of tin’s 
kind were probably those of Heumks (which see), 
and hence the name Hermce was applied to all those 
half-wrought blocks, the invention of which is attri- 


buted by Pausanias to the Athenians. Statues of 
this description, having no other part of the human 
body developed but th6 head and the sexual organs, 
were generally placed in front of the houses, where 
they were worshipped by the women. They stood 
also before the temples and public places, as well as 
at the comers of the sti’eets and high roads, some of 
which travellers describe as still to be seen at 
Athens. The Romans used them as termini or land- 
marks, sometimes in the original form of rude mis- 
shapen stones, and at other times with the busts ot 
eminent men resting on them. In this latter fonn 
the name Herm® was generally compounded with 
that of the deity, whose figure it served to support. 
Hence the names of Hmnathma^ Hermeros^ Herme^ 
raclea, and so forth. 

ITERMiEA, festivals dedicated to the ancient 
lieathen deity IIeumes (which see), and celebrated 
in different parts of Greece. The boys at Athens 
usually took an active part in the religious ceremo- 
nies, combining them witii games and amusements ot 
various kinds. In Crete and other places the Her- 
m<m were characterized by excesses somewhat simi- 
lar to the Roman Saturnalia. 

IlERMANDAI), societies in Spain which were 
wont to supply victims to the Inquisition (which 
see). 

IIERMANUBIS, an ancient Egyptian deity, a 
son of Osiris and Nephthys, and usually represented 
as a human being with a dog’s head. It was regarded 
as a symbol of the Egy])tian priesthood, engaged in 
their inquiries into the mysteries of nature. 

HERMAPHRODITUS (Gr. Hmnes, Mercury, 
and Aphrodite, Venus), one of those compound dei- 
ties wliich among the ancient heathens formed a part 
of the worship of nature. This divinity was re, re- 
sented by Pausanias as a Hermes, conjoined with a 
symbol of fertility, and in after times as a divinity, 
the head, body, and breasts being those of a female, 
and the lower parts those of a male. Hence the 
word “hermaphrodite” in our language is used to 
denote the combination of the male and tho female 
in one. 

IlERMATIIENA. See llERMiE. 

HERMENEUT.<E (Gr. interpreters), a class of 
officers in the ancient Cliristian church, mentioned 
by Epiphanius, whose employment it was to trans- 
late from one language into anotlier, in those 
churches where the people spoke different languages. 
Tliey were also required to assist the bishop in 
translating the correspondence of the church when 
necessary. This officer might be chosen from among 
the laity when no suitable person among the clergy 
could be found to discharge its duties, and wlien 
chosen he took his place among the clergy. Such 
officers might probably be required in the churches 
of Palestine, where some spoke Syriac, and others 
Greek; and also in the African churches, whei^e 
some spoke Punic or Phoenician, and others Greek. 
Thus all who attended Divine worship were enabled 
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through the interpretere to unrlcretand both the por- 
tions of Scripture rend, and the discourses preached. 

HERMERACLEA. See Hekm^e. 

HERMBR03. See Herm^e. 

HERMES, one of the most celebrated of the gods 
of ancient Greece. He was said to be the son of 
Zem and Maia^ and to him is usually ascribed the 
invention of divine worship and sacrilices. He was 
also tlie inventor of the lyre and other musical in- 
struments, and thus became Intimately associated 
with Apollo, the god of music, whose oxen, however, 
he was charged with having stolen at a former period 
of his life. Thus Hermes came to be regarded as 
the patron of thieves, while he was also the protector 
of flocks, and enjoyed the high distinction of being 
the winged messenger of the gods, who taught men 
the use of speech, and the noble art, of persuasive 
elo<iuence. As an appropriate return for this last- 
mentioned gift, the tongues of animals which had 
been sacrificed were presented on his shrine. He 
was the god of prudence, sagacity, and skill, the 
guardian of travellers, and the god from whom su - 
cess in expeditions of every kind was alone to be 
expected, and accordingly statues in honour of 
Hermes were placed in tlie most conspicuous places 
on the public roads, that tva\'ellcr8 might have no 
difficulty in paying their homage to him, and asking 
his protection. This divinity was recognized also as 
the god of commerce, and the regulator of games of 
chance. The ancient games of the Greeks, particu- 
larly those which required bodily exertion, were sup- 
posed to be under the patronage of Hermes. In- 
deed, so varied were the ofiiccs assigned to him, that 
some writers have alleged that several gods of this 
natne existed in ancient Greece. The worshij) of 
Hermes seems to have been first celebrated in Arca- 
dia, then in Athens, and in the course of time 
thntughout every part of Greece ; temples and sta- 
tues being everywhere erected to his honour, and 
festivals kept by his votaries under the name of 
Herm.<ea (which see). By the Romans thi.s god 
was worshipped under the name of Mercury. The 
animals sacred to him were the dog, goat, and cock. 

As early as the time of I’lato, the Greek Hn'mes 
was identified with the Egyptian That; and when 
pagan philosophy began to be mingled up with 
Christianity in the form of New Platonism, this 
Egyptian Hermes was looked upon as the author of 
all knowledge and wise inventions among men. 
Hence he received the high appellation of llernm 
Trismegistm^ or the thrice greatest. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus mentions as extant in his time, that is in 
the second century, forty-two books of Hermes, con- 
taining all knowledge human and divine. Jarabiiclius 
asserts that Hermes was the author of 20,000 works, 
and Manetho even speaks of 36,525, being the same 
number os that which he assigns to his several dy- 
nasties of kings. The works which are still extant, 
bearing the name of Hermes, have probably been the 
production of the New Platonists, intended ks they 


obviously are to expound and to vindicate the doc- 
trines of that philosophical school. 

HERMIANS, an early Christian sect of which 
Augustin speaks as refusing the use of baptism by 
water. Their rejection of water baptism was ground- 
ed on the statement of John the Baptist ' s to the 
difference between his baptism and HU! of Christ, 
“ I indeed baptize you witli water, but lie that com- 
eth after me sliall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” The baptism, therefore, which the 
Hermians regarded as the only true Cliristian bap- 
tism, was not by water but by tire ; and as support- 
ing this view, they alleged that the souls of men con- 
si.'sted of fire and spirit, and thus a baptism by fire 
was more accordant with tluMi* true nature. No dis- 
tinct account occurs in the ancient writers of the mode 
in which bajitism by fire was celebrated, but Clemeiis 
Alexamlrinus states tliut some when they had bap- 
tized men in water, made also a” mark upon their 
cars with fire, thus combining as they imagined wa- 
ter-baptism and fire liaptism together. There seems 
also to have been a sect, who, when they went down 
into the water to dispense bajitism, made fire to ap- 
pear upon the surface of tlie water, and this they 
called baptism by fire. But in what precise way the 
Il<;nnians dispensed their fire-baptism we have no 
means of ascertaining. 

HERMITS. See Anohokkts. 

IIERMOD, the son of Odin, the messenger of the 
Ases, and the Mercury of tlie Seandimivians. 

IIERMOGENIANS. Although there is no evi- 
dence of a distinct sect having ever existed under 
this name, yet from the prominence which must have 
been given to the opinions of Hcrrnogencs in (lie end 
of the second and beginning of the third centuries, 
by the circumstance that Tertullian dedicated a trea- 
tise to their refutation, it were unpardonable to omit 
all reference to the anti-Gnostic system of the Car- 
thaginian painter. This bold speculator felt himself 
utterly unable to sympathize with the prevailing 
opinions of his day. Tlie ipiestions which chiefly 
occupied his mind were the creation of the universe, 
and the existence of moral evil. In reference to the 
former, the Gnostic theory of emanations he felt to 
be quite unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it imjilicd that 
material objects emanated from a Spirit, and sinful 
beings from a Being essentially holy. Neither did 
Ilerinogcncs conceive that the difficulty was at all re- 
moved by the ordinaiy explanation that all things 
sprang from the creative power of God. This neces- 
sitated in his view a complete correspondence between 
the moral character of the creature and that of the 
Creator, sucli as is not found actually to exist. To 
account for the existence, therefore, and the continu 
anco in the universe of the discordant elements of 
spirit and matter, holiness and sin, he devised a 
theory which he supposed would solve the great 
physical and moral difficulty, viz., that both the in- 
i consistent princijiles were eternal. God existed as 
I the active principle, and chaotic matter as the pas- 
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eive. To bring the two into contact so as to accom- 
plish creation, he supposes God to be possessed of 
an eternal formative power over matter, in the exer- 
cise of which he is sovereign and unccmtrolled. The 
resistance which matter gave to the formative power 
of God was tlie source Hermogenes conceived of all 
the imperfection and evil which exists in the uni- 
verse ; and this state of things would at last remedy 
itself, tliat part of matter which yielded to organiza- 
tion ultimately separating from that }mrt which re- 
sisted it. Such was the theory by which Herino- 
genes imagined that he overturned the doctrines of 
the Gnostics in rcferf'iice to creation and moral evil. 
From a tract, which thoiigli lost, Tertullian is known 
to have written, ‘ On the Soul,’ in opposition to Iler- 
inogenes, it would ap])ear that the speetdative artist 
must have broached pccular views on that subject 
also. What his setitiments were cannot now be 
known, 

HERODIANS, a Jcwisli sect referred to in the 
Now Testament, about whose character and opinions, 
however, considerable difference of opinion exists 
among the learned. It is generally supposed to have 
derived its name from Herod the Great, king of 
Judea, a»id appears to have been rather political than 
religious in its objects, having in view the support of 
Herod and his family, and the continued subjoctioii of 
Palestine to tl»e Homan government. The Hcrodians 
may have also agreed with Herod In conniving at many 
of the heathen practices which prevailed in the coun- 
try, raising statues to the Emperors, and instituting 
games in honour of them. To this idolatrous ten- 
dency our Lord may perhaps refer in tlie caution 
which he gives to his disciples in Mark viii. 15, 
against the leaven of Herod. In matters of religion 
they seem to have been Sadducees, for what Matthew 
calls the leaven of the tiadducees, Mark terms the 
leaven of Herod. They were a kind of half Jews, 
who, while they professed the Jewish religion, occa- 
sionally conformed to the customs and practices of 
the Pagans. Many of the ancients suppose that the 
Herodians actually believed Herod to be llie Mes- 
siah, applying to him some of the Old Testajnent 
prophecies, and particularly that of Micah, “And 
thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, thougli thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel.” 
Wliatever amount of truth there may be in the state- 
ments which are made concerning this sect, it is 
plain at all events, that the sect of the Herodians 
existed in the time of our blessed Jjord, and joined 
with the other Jewisli sects in opposing him. 

HERO-WORSHIP. Next to the worship of na- 
ture, the most ancient, and probably tlie most prolilic 
source of idolatry was the worsliip of heroes, or 
great men, who, from the extent to which they had 
been the instruments of good or evil wliile on earth, 
were reckoned among the gods when they were dead. 
The admiration, gratitude, reverence, or respect, 
which was yielded to them when alive, followed them 


to their graves ; and no sooner had they passed away 
from the earth, than the extravagant feelings, whether 
of love or of awe, with which their memory was re- 
garded, led to their deiiication. Tills indeed appears 
in very ancient times to have been the usual mode 
of rewarding those who had approved themselves as 
tlie benefactors of their race. Plutarch tells us, that 
the Egyptian priests were wont to boast that they 
had the bodies of their gods embalmed and depo- 
sited in their sepulchres, and Syncellus reckons up 
seven gods and nine derai-gods who reigned in 
Egypt, assigning to eacli of them a certain number 
of years for his reign. The Egyptians, however, 
were somewhat unwilling to allow such a view of 
their gods to be entertained generally among the 
peo}»le. By the laws of the country it was a capital 
crime to allege that Serapis had once been a man. 
Nor was this feeling of jealousy confined to only one 
of their deities; they had in almost every temple the 
image of Silence, witli her linger upon her mouth, 
and several images of Sphynx about the altars, the 
meaning of which, according to Varro, was, that no 
man should dare to affirm that their gods were of 
human origin. 

It is scarcely possible, we conceive, to study atten- 
tively the ancient heathen mythology of the Greeks 
and Homans without being deeply impressed with tlie 
conviction, that its most prominent features manifest 
it to have been fundamentally and tlu'oughout a sys- 
tem of hero-worship : “ That the ancient legends,” 
says Mr. Crosthwaite, “coneeniing the deities of 
the Greeks refer to human beings, ought to be sufti- 
eieiitly evident to any plain candid inquirer, from the 
circumstances related of them. Their actions, their 
intermarriages, and other intercourse with men and 
women; their being driven out of Greece, as it is 
said, by giants, and their flight to Egypt, are all most 
unquestionably human affairs poetically embellished. 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, and espe- 
cially Cicero, who devoted much time and attention 
to the subject, have all left this as their decided opi- 
nion on the subject. Diodorus Siculus expressly de- 
clares, that Osiris, the Jupiter of the Greeks, was a 
man worshipped lor the splendid benefits conferred 
by him on his country and mankind ; and that his 
associate deities were likewise men and women, 
wlioin gratitude or fear raised into objects of wor- 
ship.” On tills subject, however, it is unnecessary 
to enlarge, as it has already been fully considered in 
the article entitled Dicad, Worship op the (which 
see). 

HERRNIIUTTERS. See Moravians. 
HERSEPHOUIA. See Arrephoria, 

HERTHA, the goddess of the earth among the 
ancient Germans, termed by Tacitus the mother of 
the gods. This divinity is sometimes represented 
as a male, and sometimes as a female. One of tlus 
principal seats of the worship of Hertha was the 
island of Rugen, where, according to Tacitus, human 
victims were offered in sacrifice to the eaith goddesf 
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It haa been alleged that Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain was consecrated to her, when the idolatrous 
worship of the Saxons was introduced from Germany 
into England. 

HESPERIDES, the guardians of the golden ap- 
ples, which are said in the mythology of the ancient 
Greeks to have been presented by Ge to Hem, on 
the occasion of the celebration of lier marriage witli 
2l!eu8. Their names were .<32gle, Erytlieia, Hestia, 
and Arethusa. Tliey are described by the poets as 
remarkable for the richness of their melodious sing- 
ing. The earlier legends tix the residence of the 
He-ipericlei or Atlaatides, as they were sometimes 
called, in the remote west, on the banks of the 
Oceanus, but in the later writers they are usually 
spoken of as located in different parts of Libya, or 
even in the Hyperborean regions. 

IIESPEIIUS, the evening star worshipped among 
the ancient Greeks, and under the name of Tjmtfer 
also, or the morning star, among the ancient Homans. 
He is called by Homer and Hesiod, the bringer of 
light. 

HESTIA (Gr. the hearth), the goddcs.s of the 
hearth among the ancient Greeks, and tl»e dangliter 
of Chronu< and Ehea. Slic was worfthi[)ped ^ls the 
^ver of all the comforts and blessings of homo, and 
believed to dwell in tlie midst of families, rendering 
them tlio scenes of domestic happiness. This god- 
dess presided in all sacrilices, watching over the sa- 
cred altar- fire, and was accordingly invoked at the 
very outset of the ceremony. She was also worship- 
ped as a separate deity, sacrilices being olfenid to 
her of cows only one year old. When oaths of pe- 
culiar solemnity were taken among the Greeks, they 
swore by the goddess of the hearth, and it was ac- 
counted a high privilege also to claim her protection. 
Every town had iwytaviti^ or sanctuary of Hestia, 
where she liad a statue and a sacred hearth, where 
foreign ambassadors were formally received by the 
public authorities of the city. Tlie emigrant also as 
he left his native home carried with Inin a portion 
of the sacred fire to cheer his new, and it iniglit be 
far distant lioine. “ If it haj)pens,” says Pliitarcli, 
“ the sacred fire by any accident has been put out, 
as the sacred lamp is said to have been at Athens, 
under the tyranny of Aristion ; at Delphi, wlien the 
temple was burned by the Medes ; and at Romo, in 
the Mithridatic war, as also in the civil war, when 
not only the fire was extinguished, but the altar 
overturned: it is not to be lighted again from an- 
other fire, but new fire is to be gained by draw'ing a 
pure and unpolluted flame from the sunbeams. They 
kindled it generally with concave vessels of bniss, 
formed by the conic section of a rectangled triangle, 
whose lines from the circumference meet in one cen- 
tral point." The Romans worsiiipped this goddess 
under the name of Vesta (wliich see). 
HESYCHA«T CONTROVERSY. See Bar- 

LAAMITES. 

HESYCHAST8, a name applied by Justinian in 


one of liis Novels to monks in general, on account of 
the quietness and retirement in which they lived, but 
it is more especially applied to the Quietlst monks 
in the Greek convents on Mount Athos in Thessaly. 
They entertained the notion that tranquillity of 
mind and the extinction of all evil passiojK '\nd de- 
sires rnigiit be obtained by means of ctMlemplation. 
Accordingly, under the idea tluit there is a divine 
light hidden in the soul, wliicli only requires to be 
developed, tliey seated themselves in some retired 
corner, and fixing their eyes upon their navel, they 
gave themselves up to intense contemplation for 
days and nights togetlier, until at length, as tliey ima- 
gined, a divine light broke forth from the body, and 
they became luminous with tlie very light which 
shone on Mount Tabor. Thus by a motionless asce- 
ticism, they sought to attain to a sensible perception 
of the divine light. A similar practice prevailed 
among tlu; ascetics in Siam. The Greek Hesychasts 
were attacked as enthusiasts by a Calabrian monk, 
named Barlaam, whoaC followers were called Bar- 
LAAMlTES (which sec), and defended by Gregory 
Ralamas, arcbliisliop of Thussalonica. A council 
was held at Constantinople on the subject, A. D. 
1314, which decided in favour of tlie monks, and 
aguinsf Barlaam, who forthwith left Greece and re- 
turned to Italy. 

HESYCllI A, a goddess among the ancient Greeks, 
who was considered as the jiatroiiess and producer of 
jieace and quietness. Siie was said to be the daugh- 
of Dwe or Justice, wliieli settles all disputes, and 
puts contending parties to silence. 

HET^lLdil. See Prostitution (Sacked). 

HETjERKJUS, a surname of Zem among the 
ancient Greeks, as protecting and patronising asso- 
ciations of companions and friends, 

HETERODOX (Gr. heteros, another, and doxa, 
an opinion), an epitliet applied to such opinions as 
are dilVi*rent from, or at variance with, the acknow- 
ledged creed of the orthodox Christian church. 

HETEROOUSIANS (Gr. heterm, another, and 
omia, substance or essence), a name given to the 
most ojien and avowed of the Arians (which see), 
ill the fourth century, who, not content with denying 
the homooiisia or identity of substance of the Father 
and the Son, rejected also the more modified Arian 
opinion of the homoiousia, or similarity of substance 
of the Father and the Son, and held in plain and ex- 
plicit terms that the Son was entirely diflerent in 
substance or essence from the Father. See -iE'fiANa. 

HEURIPPE, a surimme of Artemis, to wliom 
Ulysses oflered sacrifice on finding his lost horses. 

IIEXAPLA, an edition of the Bible prepared 
with almost incredible industry and labour by Ori- 
gen in tlie third century. It contained tliroughout 
six columns, generally eight, and occasionally nine, 
tlius arranged ; 1. The Hebrew text in the Hebrew 
cluiracters ; 2. The Hebrew text in Greek clmmc- 
ters ; 3. The version of Aquila ; 4. The version of 
S^mmachus; 5. The Septuagint version; 6. llie 
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version of Theodotion ; 7. and 8. Two other Greek 
versions whose authors were unknown, the one 
found at Jericho, and the other at Nicopolls ; 9. A 
Greek version of the Psalms. The three last being 
anonymous, are denominated the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Greek versions. When the edition con- 
tained only the four versions of the Septuagint, 
Aqufla, Theodotion, and Symmachus, it was called 
the Tetrapla or the fom-fold edition; and when it 
contained the whole except the Greek version of the 
Psalms, it received the name of Octnpla or eightfold 
edition. Ruffinus alleges that the object of Origen 
in undertaking this elaborate work was to put an end 
to the controversies between the Jews and the 
Christians. The Ilexapla being found too cumbrous 
and expensive, Origen undertook lo abridge it. lie 
published, accordingly, a version of the Septuagint, 
adding supplementary renderings taken from the 
translation of Theodotion, where the Septuagint had 
not rendered the Hebrew text. The fmgments of 
the Hexapla which are preserved, have been collected 
and published by Montfaucon. Paris, 1713. 2 vols. 
folio. The most useful ])art8 of Montfaucon’s edi- 
tion, with additions, corrections and notes, have been 
published in two vols. 8vo, by Babrdt, Leipzig, 
1769—1770. 

Ill, the second member of a m^’stie triad com- 
posed by LaO‘T8cu, the celebrated Cliiiiese pliiloso- 
pher. It is thus described : “Tliat wldcb you look 
at and do not see is called I ; that whiL*h yon hearken 
after and do not hear is called Hi ; that which your 
liand reache.s after and cannot grasp is called Wei. 
These are three beings which cannot be compre- 
hended, and which together make but one. That 
winch is above is no more brilliant ; that wliich is 
beneath is no more obscure. It is a chain without 
break which cannot be named, which returns into 
nonentity. It is that which may be called form with- 
out form, image without image, being indefinable. 
If you go to meet it, you see not this principle; if 
you follow it, you see notliing beyond. He who 
grasps the old state of reason (that is, the iiegatit)n of 
beings before the creation) in order to estimate pre- 
sent existences or the universe, he may be said to 
have hold of the chain of reason.” 

HICKSITES, one of the two great sections Into 
which the Society of Friends in America has, since 
1828, been divided. Elias Hicks, from whom they 
derive their name, belonged to Philadelphia, and 
the peculiar sentiments which he taught, he ima- 
gined to be in accordance with the original principles 
laid down by Fox and the first foutidei’s of the So- 
ciety. The great fundamental principle on which 
the leader of the schism in America rested his teach- 
ing is thus expressed by Dr. Gibbons, hiin.self a 
Hicksite: “God bath given to every man coming 
into the world, and placed within him, a measure 
or manifestation of divine light, grace, or spirit 
which, if obeyed, is all-sufficient to redeem or save 
him. It is referred to and illustrated in the scrip- 


tures, by the prophets, and by Jesus Christ and his 
disciples and apostles, luider various names and simi- 
litudes. But the thing we believe to be one, even as 
God is one and his purpose one and the same in all, 
viz., repentance, regeneration, and final redemption. 
It is called l^ht — of wliich the light of the natural sun 
is a beautiful and instructive emblem ; for this divine 
light, like the natural, enables us to distinguish with 
indubitable cleaimess all that concerns us in the works 
of salvation, and its blessings are as impartially, freely, 
and universally dispensed to the spiritual, as the 
other is to the outward creation. It is called grace, 
and grace of God, because freely bestowed on us by 
his bounty and enduring love.” According to this re- 
lireseiitation of the matter, there cannot be adoubt that 
the inward light is not only exalted above, but made 
actually to supersede the written word ; and this in- 
ward light being communicated to every man with- 
out cxccjition, and being sufficient, if obeyed, to save 
him, botli the AVord of Christ and Christ himself are 
rendered without effect. Such a doctrine plainly 
lays the TIicksites open to the charge which has been 
brought against them by the old school section of 
Friends, of having lapsed into deism. Nor does tho 
statement which Dr. Gibbons gives of the views of 
the body, on the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
render them less amenable to the charge. “ We be- 
lieve,” says be, “ in the divinity of Christ — not of 
the outward body, but of the spirit which dwelt in 
it — a divinity not self-existing and independent, but 
derived from the Father, beiiig the Holy Spirit or 
God in Christ. ‘The Son can do nothing of him- 
self,’ said Christ ; and again, ‘ 1 can of mine own self 
do nothing,’ (,lohii v. 19, 30;) and in another place, 
‘The Father that dwellcth in me he doeth the work,’ 
(John xiv. 10;) ‘As my Father hath taught me, I 
.‘‘peak these things,’ (John viii. 28;) ‘ Even as the 
Father said untome, so I speak,’ (.John xii. 50.) 

“We reject the common doctrines of the Tnnity 
.and Sutiffaction, as contrary to reason and revelation. 
AVe are equally far from owning the doctrine of ‘ irn- 
j)utcd righteousness,’ in the manner and fonn in 
which it is held. A\’^e believe there must be a true 
righteousness of heart ami life, wrought in us by tho 
Holy Spirit, or Christ within ; in which work we 
impute all to him, for of ourselves wo can do no- 
thing. Neither do wc admit that the sins of Adam 
are, in any sense, imputed to his posterity; but we 
believe that no one incurs the guilt of sin, until he 
transgresses the law of God in his own person, (Deut. 
i. 39 ; Ezek. xvii. 10 — 24 ; Matt. xxi. 16 ; Mark x. 
14, 16, 16 ; Rom. ix. 11.) In that fallen state, the love 
and mercy of God are e\ er extended for his regener- 
ation and redemption. God so loved the world, tlmt 
he sent his only-begotten Son into the world, in tliat 
prepared body, under the former dispensation, for 
the salvation of men. And it is through the same 
redeeming love, and for the same purpose tlmt, under 
the ‘ new covenant,’ he now sends the Spirit of Ins 
Son into our hearts, a mediator and intercessor, to 
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reconcile us, and render us obedient to the holy will 
and righteous law of God. We believe that all, that 
is to be savingly known of God, is made manifest or 
revealed in man by his Spirit, (Rom. i. 19;) and if 
mankind had been satisfied to rest here, and had 
practised on the knowledge thus communicated, 
there would never have existed a controversy about 
religion.” 

The opinions of Hicks spread to a large extent 
among the Friends throughout the United States, 
particularly in Pennsylvania where the members of 
tl>e Society have alsvays been numerous. Accord- j 
ingly, at a yearly meeting held at Philadelphia in the i 
fourth month, 1828, a declaration was agreed ii})on j 
in reference to the proceedings of those who, during j 
the previous year, had separated from the Society, in 
which the Hicksites are cxplieitly stated to have 
been led into “an open denial of the fimd.amental 
doctrines of the Cliristian religion and the ortho- 
dox party go on to say in their docluratiorj, that 
“ they believe it right to bear their decided testimony 
agaitist such princii'les, and to disown those nho 
Mold them.” The relative numbers of the two p.arties 
in that year were, Hicksites, 18,141 ; orthodox, 7,1.34. 
'Die Hicksites still continue to form a large majority 
of the whole Society of Friends in America. The 
yearly meetings of New York, Genesacc, Baltimore, 
Ohio, and Indiana, hold an epistolary con’espondence 
with the Philadelphia yearly meeting according to 
ancient practice. But the yearly meeting of Lon- 
don has declined this intercourse since the sqiara- 
tion in 1827. 

HIERACITES, a heretical Christian sect which 
sprung up in Egypt at the end of the third or begin- 
ning of the fourth century. Its founder was Hiera- 
caa, as ho is called by Epiphanius, or Hierax by John 
of Damascus, an ascetic of Leontoi)olis, who e.'U’ned 
bis subsistence by tlie practice of the art of calligra- 
phy, which, at that period, was highly esteemed in 
Egypt. He was intimately acquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures, on wliicli he wrote several commen- 
taries, both in the Greek and in the Coptic lan- 
guages. Like Origen he seems to have made much 
use, in his expositions, of the allegorical mode of 
interpretation. He denied the resurrection of the 
body and of a heaven perceptible by the senses. lie 
objected to the married life, and strongly inculcated 
celibacy, alleging that none of those who were mar- 
ried could inherit tlie kingdom of heaven. This doc- 
trine he considered as forming the grand leading dis- 
tinction between the Old and New Testaments. 
Paul, he alleged, permitted marriage only out of re- 
spect to human infirmity ; but to remain unmarried 
indicated a high measure of moral goodness. It was 
a favourite notion of Hiemcas that it ought to be 
the habitual aim of every man, by his ovm efforts of 
self-denial and asceticism, to earn a part in the blessed- 
ness of h^ven ; and as a corollary from this doctrine 
he maintained that children who died before they 
are able to enter upon tlie great moral conflict are 
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excluded from the inheritance of the righteous, but 
occupy a sort of middle position, such as Pelagius 
and many of the Orientals afterwards believed to be- 
long to unbaptized children. Hieracas, among his 
other errors, was supposed to entei'tain 4alse views 
on the doctrine of tlie Trinity. “The Son C. God,” 
said he, “ emanates from the Father, as too lamp is 
kindled from another, or as one torch is divided into 
two.” He held that Melchisedec typically repre- 
sented the Holy Spirit. Into the sect of the Hiera- 
cites only unmarriod persona were admitted, and 
some of the more rigorous among them abstained 
from animal food. Some writers have classed iliem 
with the Manicheaivi, but for this there is no foun- 
dation. 

ITIHRARCHY (Angelic). See Angel. 

HIERARCHY (Ecclesiastical), a word used to 
denote the Christian clmreh when viewed in its ceclo- 
aiastical constitution as having a regular gradation of 
orders among its ministers. In the article Clergy 
(which see), we remarked that there is no evidence of 
any ditTcrence of raidc among the clergy either in the 
.•igc of the a[)Ostles or of ihclr immediate succcssora, 
nor indeed until the establishment of Christianity un- 
der Constantine. The gradual rise, however, of the 
hierarchical tendency may bo traced from a very 
early period in the bistory of the Christian church 
A.s might natnrady have been anticipated, the ear 
Host congregations or churches were formed in towns 
over which bishops or j)astors were placed. From 
these as centre jtoints Christianity was diffused 
tliroughoiit the suiTounding rural districts, and se- 
juirate churches wore formed which became con- 
nected with the nearest town bishop, who supplied 
them with a presbyter or de-acon to discharge the 
duties of the ministry among them, still continuing 
himself to take a general oversight of the infant 
church. The power of the town-bishops thus in- 
creased as the number of rural congi'cgations were 
multiplied ; and the management of the ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs becoming too difficult and complicated to 
be overtaken by one individual, provincial synods 
were formed towards the end of the second century. 
These synods usually met once or twice a-year in 
the chief town of the province, the bishop of that 
town acting as president. Tims the bishops of the 
principal cities gradually assumed a kind of superin- 
tendence over the other bishops of the province. In 
the first instance, however, this arrangement took 
place only in the ea'^t, where the Christian cliurches 
particularly abounded. In the west, Romo was the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of a great part of Italy, 
where as yet only a small number of Christian 
churches existed. In Africa, where Oliristianity hod 
intide rapid progress, a more regular ecclesiastical 
organization had been fonned. Every African pro- 
vince had a primate at the head of it, who, in Mau- 
ritania and Numidia, was usually, though not alway.**, 
the oldest bishop, and in proconsular Africa was the 
bishop of Carthage. Tliis last was at the same time 



the head of all the provinces, and could summon gen- 
eral councils. The regular ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion thus early introduced into the African church 
was probably copied from the political arrangements 
of the country, all the provinces being under the pro- 
consul in Carthage, under whom the two Mauritanias 
were managed by procumtors. 

The bishops of the principal cities of the Roman 
Empire, Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, having 
many rural bishops undei their care, and presiding 
in their own provincial synods, which were large and 
more influential, naturally came to be looked upon 
as possessed of more weight and importance than 
their fellow-bishops, tliough tlie principle was as yet 
fully recognized that all bisliops were equal in rank 
and power. In the West, it is true, no small re- 
spect was paid to the Churcli of Rome, as the largest 
and the only apostolic chnrch in the xvhole of that 
extensive district, but no authority w.as claimed over 
any one of the Western churches, far less over the 
Eastern. In process of time the ministers of the 
Cliristian church coming to be looked upon as a class 
distinct from the members of the church, and set 
apart, like the Jewish priesthood, for special sa- 
cred offices, they naturally were treated with addi- 
tional respect, and even reverence. For the inferior 
services of the church, particular officers vrerc aji- 
pointed, different, however, in the (Ireok and Latin 
churches. This arrangement increased tlie patron- 
age, as well as the power, of the bishops, in whom was 
vested the appointment of the inferior clergy. Still, 
however, the authority of the bishop was not inieon- 
trolled, as in the discharge of his duties ho luid not 
only to coiKSult his presbyters, but, in some ca.scs, 
to ask the opinion of the whole church. 

Tlie establishment of Cliristianity under Constan- 
tine the Gireat had a powerful influence in develop- 
ing the hierarchical tendency which had now for a 
long period been gradually developing itself. Ec- 
clesiastical possessions,” says Giescler, “ became very 
considerable, partly by tlie liberality of the emper- 
ors, partly by the legal permis.siori to accept of in- 
heritances and gifts, whicli alas, was often abused by 
the clergy, so as to become legacy-hunting. All 
these external advantages attracted many to the 
spiritual profession, the number of clergy was swelled 
beyond measure, and to the already existing classes 
were added parabolani and copiatai. The emperors 
were obliged to meet this 'pressure, which became dan- 
gerous to the state, with stringent laws. 

“ Under these circumstances the power of the 
bishops particularly rose. At the head of a numer- 
ous clergy completely subject to them, they alone 
had power to decide on the appropriation of the 
church estates, and possessed ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion by their exclusive privilege of having a voice at 
synods. Hence they continued to make the coun- 
try bishops more subservient to them ; to the other 
churches in cities and in the countr}', (ecclesia ple- 
bana, titulus), except the bead church (eccl. cathe- 


dralis) they sent according to their own free choice^ 
presbyters (paroebus, plebanus), to conduct the wor 
ship of God, who were entirely dependent on them 
even in the matter of maintenance. The first per- 
son next to the bishop was the archdMcm, who helped 
him to manage the revenues. The aref^presbyters, 
an order which arose about the same time, were of 
far inferior rank. All the lower clergy and the 
presb^'tcr-s too were now chosen by the bishop alone. 
The choice of bishops mostly depended on the other 
bishops of the provinces, except when the emperors 
interfered. Still, however, the consent of the people 
was required, and was not without weight, especially 
in the we.st. 

“ Under these external advantages, it is not sur- 
prising that the prevailing notions of priestly dig- 
nity, and especially of the bishops’ authority, rose 
Iiighor and higher; and that the bishops externally 
enjoyed tlie highest demonstrations of respect, their 
claims as the vicars of Christ and the successors of 
the apostles being capable of indefinite development. 
Yet their overweening pride often gave just cause for 
complaint.” 

Notwitlistanding this rapid increase of priestly au- 
thority and power among the bishops of the Chris- 
tian church at the coimcil of Nice, a. d. 325, provin- 
cial councils were still acknowledged as the liigliest 
ccclosiasticyil authority. In the commotions, how- 
ever, which w(!rc caused by the Arian controversy, 
the provincial councils were frefjuently found to be 
too weak to witlistand powerful adversaries often 
hacked by the overwhelming influence of the em- 
perors. This consciousness of weakness led to the 
still further development of the hierarchical spirit in 
the churches both of tlie East and West. 

In the East larger synods were formed called dio- 
cesan, framed according to the jiolitical distribution 
of tlic realm, whicli had been made by Constantine, 
’riic second general council, whicli met at Constan- 
tinople A. D. 381, raised tlie diocesan synods above 
the provincial synods, so as to be the highest eccle- 
siastical court, and gave the bishop of Constantino- 
ple the first rank after tlie bi.shop of Rome. Thus 
in the East tlie bisliops of Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Ephesus, and Csesarea, had risen above the 
metropolitans, and received the distinctive names of 
Exarch and Arclibisliop; and shortly before the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon the title of Patriarch, a name of re- 
spect which, in tlie fourth century, had been given to 
every bishop, was exclusively appropriated to them 
“But,” to quote again from Giescler, “ political rela- 
tions and hierarchical ambition soon altered this ar- 
rangement. The bishops of Constantinoplef favoured 
hy their position, soon gained an influence over the 
alfairs of other dioceses also, which manifested itself 
decidedly in the neighbouring dioceses of Asia and 
Pontus in particular. At first, indeed, they met 
with resistance ; but since it was of moment to the 
einperora of the eastern Roman empire to make the 
bishop of their chief city powerful, as being tbeii; 
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principal instrument in ruling the church, and to 
make him equal in rank to the bishop of the capital 
of the western Roman empire, the council of Chal> 
cedon formally invested the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople with the same rank as the bishop of Rome, the 
superintendence over those three dioceses, and the 
right of receiving complaints from all the dioceses 
against metropolitans. Thus the exarchs of Ephe- 
sus and Cmsarea were put back into a middle mnk 
between patriarchs and metropolitans. The hislK^it 
of Antioch endeavoured likewise to draw over Cy- 
prus into their ecclesiastical diocese, as it belonged 
to the political diocese of Asia; but the Cyprian 
bishops received from the Alexandrian party at the 
council of Ephesus the assurance of their indcpcn - 
deuce. The hkhope of Jermalm.^ supported by the 
precedence whicK had been conceded to them at the 
council of Nice, after having long endeavoured in 
vain to shake themselves free of their metropolitan 
in Csesarea, succeeded at last in rising to the rank of 
patriarchs, by an edict of Theodosius TI., and by the 
synod of Chalcedon, the three Palostincs were as- 
signed them as their ecclesiastical domain. At the 
close of this period, therefore, wc have four pa- 
triarchs in the east, viz. of Cmistautmojtlc^ A exan- 
dna, Antioch, Jerusalem.. In tlieir dioceses they 
were looked upon as ecclesiastical centres, to which 
the other bishops had to attach themselves for the 
preservation of unity ; and con.stitufed, along with 
their diocesan syiiod, the liighest court of appeal in 
all ecclesiastical nmtters of the diocese ; wliile on 
the other hand they were considered as the highest 
representatives of the cluirch, who had to maintain 
the unity of the church-universal by mutual commu- 
nication, and without whose assent no measures 
affecting the interests of the whole church coidd bo 
taken.” 

The bishop of Rome, from the peculiar position 
which he occupied in the Western church, was na- 
turally looked up t«) by his bretliren with the highest 
respect. He was bishop of tlie only apostolic con- 
gi'Ggation of the west, that is, of the only congrega- 
tion of the west which could boast of having been 
planted by an apostle. He was besides possessed of 
large episcopal revenues, metropolitan of ten siibiirbi- 
carian provinces, and resided in the principal c ty of 
the world. With such peculiar advantages as the.se, 
it was not difficult for Julius, bishop of Rome, to ob- 
tain from the synod of Sardica, A. n. 347, the power 
of appointing judges to hear the appeals of con- 
demned bishops, should he look upon them as well 
founded. Questions of apostolic doctrine and prac- 
tice were naturally referred in the West to the bishop 
of the only apostolic and common mother-church, 
such questions in the East being referred not to one 
only, but to several distinguished bishops. In con- 
sequence of the numerous disputed cases submitted 
to their decision, the Roman bishops took occasion 
to issue a great number of didactic letters which soon 
assumed the tone of apostolic ordinances, and were 


held in very high estimation in the West. All these 
circumstances had tlie effect of bringing about such a 
state of things, that in the beginning of the fifth 
century the bishops of Rome practically exercised an 
oversight and supervision of the entire Western 
church. 

Tlie Eastem church meantime strenuouf ^ assert- 
ed its entire independence of the Wfi^. But the 
doctrinal controversies which so frequently disturbed 
the peace of the churcli tended not a little to in- 
crease the power of tlie bishoj) of Rome ; for while 
tlie Eastern churches were agitated and split in- 
to factions, the Western churches stood united 
and fii-rn with the bishop of Rome at their head. 
The high influence and authority which that dig- 
nitary had gained in the West rendered it im- 
portant, whenever any ecclesiastical controversy 
broke out in the East, for each party to make all 
efforts to secure him on its side. Hence deference 
was frequently paid to the bishop of Rome in the East, 
which, in other circumstances, would have been de- 
nied him. But the portion of the Christian church, 
whore the Roman bishops were least successful in 
obtnining influence, was the African church, which 
liad been long accustomed to possess a firmly fixed 
ecclesiastical organ izati oh, tlirough which its own 
affairs were readily Tnanaged, without needing the 
slightest interference from foreign churches. 

The Cliristian church had now assumed a hier- 
archical form both in the Enst and in the West, be- 
ing headed in the one case by the patriarchs, and in 
the other by the popes ; and from this period com- 
menced an earnest and sustained contention between 
these dignitaries for superiority of rank and power. 
At length their ambition could no longer be re- 
strained within the bounds of (heir respective 
churches, hut first the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and then the Pope of Rome, in course of time boldly 
put forth the arrogant and prosumpruous claim to be 
regarded as the Universal Bishop, the sole bead of 
the visible church of Christ upon the earth. And 
though the power and prestige of the patriarchs have 
long since fallen before the boundless ambition of 
the Russian czars, the pope of Rome, to this day, 
still proclaims as loudly as ever that he is “ tlie 
head of all heads, and the prince moderator and 
pastor of the whole cliurch of Christ which is under 
heaven.” 

The various orders of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
differ in different churches. The Roman Catholic 
church adheres firmly to the principle on which the 
schoolmen were wont to insist, that the priesthood 
ought to consist of seven classes corresponding to 
the seven Spirits of God. Three belong to the su- 
perior order, presbyters or priests, deacons and sub- 
deacons, while the inferior order contains four, aco- 
lytes, exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers. The 
Romish canonists, however, divide the clergy into 
nine classes, of which five belong to the inferior 
order, singers, doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, and 
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Acolyths ; and four to the BU|)erior order, sub-dea- 
cons, deaeons, presbyters, luid bishops. In the 
Greek church, again, the officers are as follows, 
bishops, priests, deacons, sub-dt'acons, and readers, 
to which lajit class belong the singers and acolytlis. 
ITie higher orders of the clergy include archbishops, 
metropolitans, and patriarchs. To these was some- 
times added another officer still higher, styled exarch. 
In the Russo-Greek church, at the ‘head of all as 
the supreme ecclesiastical judicatoiy, is the Holy 
Synod. Tlie Syrian and Nestorian churches affect 
to copy after the heavenly hierarcliy, and to c.oin- 
fiare their officers with those of the court of heaven. 
Tlie Nestorijins compare their patriarchs aud bishoj^s 
Avith the orders of clieriibim, seraphim, and thrones ; 
tlieir archdeacons, pastoral priests, and preachers, 
with angels of the second rank, styled virtues, 
powers, and dominions ; their deacons, sub-deacons, 
aud readers with those of the third rank, princedoms, 
archangels, and angels. In the Church of England 
there are three orders of clergy, bisliops, priests, and 
deacons, and besides there are .several dignities in- 
cluding archbishops, deans, and chapters, archdea- 
cons, and rural deans. Eiuscojialiaiis are wont to 
allege, iti support of a gradation of office-bearers in 
the Christian church, that the Jewish church, in Old 
Testament times, partook of the nature of a hier- 
archy. To this rresbyterians usually reply by de- 
murring against all attempts to draw an analogy 
between the Jewisli and Clirlstian disj>ensations, the 
two being so conijdelcly diiTcre.nt from one another. 
For the arguments on both sides see article Bisiior. 

IIIERAKCHY (Ecclesiastical). The word 
Itierarcliy is not only used in reference to the inter- 
nal government of the cliurch ; but it is also em- 
ployed to denote llie dominion wbich the church has 
sometimes exerci.«ed oAcr ibc state. For three cen- 
turies the Christian church was wholly unconnected 
with the civil government of the Uomaii Empire in 
which it was first planted; nay, the hottest iicrsccu- 
tions tlirough which the church had to pass in her 
early history, had the express sanction of the Roman 
state. Constantine the Great, liowever, a. i». 312, 
took Christianity under the shelter of the govern- 
ment, and adojited it as tlie established religion of 
the country. Wliilc the emperor tlius afforded the 
protection of law, and the sanction of the civil gov- 
ernment to the proceedings of the cliurch, he still 
retained in his hands the power of calling synods, 
and even of presiding over their deliberations, as well 
as of exercising a general oversight over the whole 
movements of the Christians. The tendency, for a 
long period, was rather to subjugate the cliurch to 
the autliority of the slate, even in matters connected 
Avith its internal constitution. Some of the Roman 
emperors even went so far as to decide questions of 
faith by edicts, and to convoke synods almost en- 
tirely for the purpose of adopting imperial articles of 
faith. Nor was this confined to the Roman Empire ; 
the same spirit on the part of the government to 


lord it over the church was displayed in the Gothic, 
lombard, and Frankish states. Gradually, howevet, 
the power of the clergy increased, and yet such was 
the jealousy with which they were viewed by the 
ruling powers in all the different countries of Europe, 
that it AA-as not until the eleventh century that, under 
Gregory VII., the supremacy of the church over the 
state first assumed a perfectly organized system 
Fi*om the time of his pontificate the face of Europe 
underwent a great change, and the prerogatives of 
the emperors, and other sovereign princes, were 
much diminislied. The hierarchical principle was 
lipl])cd forward not a little by the influence of the 
crusades, and for nearly tAvo centuries after the days 
of Gregory, the poAver of the church was completely 
in the ascendant. In the fourteenth century, hoAv- 
cver, it began gradually to diminish. Tlie Refor- 
mation lent it a lieaA’v bloAv ; but Avhile in Protestant 
countries the domination of the cliiireh over the state 
is unknown, the governments of Romish states have 
a constant struggle to prevent the growing power of 
the <‘lergy, Avliile the Pope endeavours, by means of 
concordat.s, to carry the hierarchical views of the 
I^ajiacy as far ns exjicdiency or safety permits. 

HIERATIC WRITING, a species of sacred writ- 
ing among the aneient Egyptians, peculiar to the 
priests, especially the IIif.rogrammatists (whidi 
see). This sacerdotal writing is cliiofly found on the 
papyri, and is evidently derived from the Hierogly- 
phic Avritiiig, of which indeed it may be regarded as 
an abbrcA iated form. Tliougli the signs, hoAvever, in 
the hi(‘ratic Avriting are considerably abridged, they 
include figiiratiA’^e, emblematic, and phonetic charac- 
ters, the two former being sometimes found separate, 
and sometimes in groups. All tlie hieratic manu- 
scripts exhibit the same cliaracter, tliat of abbreviated 
hieroglyphic writing, and seem to have been usel 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in the transcription of texts 
in reference to matters ol* a purely religious or scien- 
tific description, and in the drawing up of religious 
inscriptions. The three species of writing in use 
among the Egyptians, were the Hieroglyphic, pro- 
perly so called ; the Hieratic, and the Demotic. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention only two, 
afterAvards referred to by Clemens Alexani’inus, 
the popular and the sacred characters, an arrange- 
ment which is home out by the Rosetta stone, which 
sj)(‘aks also of only two kinds of writing, the encho- 
rial and the sacred. The only way in which this 
aiipavent discrepancy can be explained is, by sup- 
posing that the sacred writing referred to by Hero- 
dotus, Diodoi'us, and the Rosetta stone, includes 
both the liieroglyphic and the hieratic writing of 
Clemens Alexandrinus. 

HIEREION. See Sacrifice. 

IIIERODIACONI (Gr. hieros^ sacred, and diafXh 
nos, a deacon), monks of the Russo-Gueek Church 
(Avhich see), who are also deacons, 
HIEROGLYPHICS (Gr. hieros, sacred, and 
phOf to carve, or engrave), sacred carvings, a term 
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applied by the ancient Greeks to that species of 
writing which they found engraved or sculptured 
upon the Egyptian monuments. It is not itnpro* 
b^le Arom the word sacred being used as a part of 
the compound term hieroglyphics, that the Greeks 
supposed this species of writing to be employed to 
denote sacred things. But the discovery has been 
made by an examination of the inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone, that, as Bishop Warburton acutely 
conjectured, these sculptured characters constituted 
a real written language, applicable to events of his- 
tory and common life, as well as to subjects con- 
nected with religion and mythology. Picture writing, 
indeed, was one of the earliest inodes of communica- 
tion to which mankind resorted. They must have 
represented events and objects by painting them 
before they could have acquired the art of describ- 
ing them in writing. Accordingly, when the Span- 
iards first landed on the shores of South America, 
their arrival was announced to the inhabitants of the 
interior by rude paintings of men, arms, and ships. 
Egypt is perhaps the only country whose monu- 
ments present to us the successive steps by wliicli 
men have andved at alphabetic writing, the first and 
simplest part of the process being the use of hiero- 
glyphics, which would be gradually reduced and ab- 
breviated, until at length they came to use arbitrary 
and conventional marks expressive of the sounds 
uttered by the human voice. 

The hieroglyphic writing is of three kinds, the 
Phonetic, the Symbolic, and tlie Pictorial. The 
names of the Egyptian gods were usually expr(».s8ed 
by symbols, and not by letters. These representa- 
tions were of two kinds; J^urative, in which the 
name of the deity is implied, by the fonn in which 
he was represented in his statue; and sjpuholiCf in 
which a part of the statue or some object having a 
reference to the deity was employed. 

It is interesting to mark the singular train of cir- 
cumstances by which Dr. Young was first led to dc-' 
cypher the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The details are 
thus briefly given by Dr. Russell: “When the 
French were in Egypt they discovered, in the founda- 
tion of a fort near Rosetta, a block or slab of basalt, 
which presented an inscription in three distinct lan- 
guages, namely, the sacred letters, the letters of the 
country, and the Greek. The first class obviously 
comprehends the hieroglyphic and hieratic, the mode 
of writing used by the priests ; while the second not 
less manifestly identifies itself with what Clemens 
calls the Epistolographic, and which is now usually 
particularized as demotic or common. Unfortunately 
a considerable part of the first inscription was want- 
bg ; the beginning of the second and the end of the 
third were also mutilated; so that there were no 
precise points of coincidence from which the ex- 
pounder could set out in his attempt to decipher the 
unknown characters. But the second inscription, 
notwithstanding its deficiencies near the beginning, 
was still sufficiently perfect to allow a comparison to 
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be made of its different pu^s with each other, and 
with the Greek, by the same method which would 
have been followed if it had been entire. Thus, on 
examining, in their relative situation, the parts cor- 
responding to two passages of tlie Greek bscription 
in which Alexander and Alcxanehna occ^ed, there 
were soon recognised two well-marked g^. os of 
characters resembling each other, which^nire there* 
fore corisidered as representing these names. A 
variety of similar coincidences were detected, and 
especially that between a certain assemblage of 
figures and the word Ptolemy, which occurred no 
fewer than fourteen times; and hence, as the Greek 
was known to be a translation of the Egyptian sym- 
bols, tlie task of the decipherer was limited to a 
discovery of the alphabetical power of the several 
marks, or objects, wdneh denoted that particular 
name. It was by pursuing this path that success 
was ultimately attained; it being satisfactorily made 
out that liieroglyidis not only expressed ideas, or 
represented things^ but also that they were frequently 
used as letters; and that, when employed for the 
last of these purposes, the names of the several ob- 
jects in the Coptic or ancient language of the coun- 
try sui>plied the alphabetical sounds which composed 
any particular word.” 

In hieroglyphical manuscripts or papyri the chai 
actcre are generally placed in perpendicular lines; 
while in sculptures and paintings, especially when 
they refer to persons, the signs are aiTanged horizon- 
tally. The hieroglyphics are always to be rea l to- 
wards the faces of the figures. 'I’hus if the front be 
to tlie left, they must be read from left to riglit ; if 
to the right, from right to left ; and if arranged in 
perjiendicular lines, from the top downwards. 

HIEROGRAMMATISTS (Gr. Meros, sacred, and 
grammatetis, a scribe), the sacred scribes among the 
ancient Egyptians. Employing the hieratic or sa- 
cei-dotal writing, they transcribed religious writings 
on papyri, and gave an account of religious rites and 
ceremonies. Their duty was also to expound the 
sacred mysteries as far as they wore allowed to be 
made known to the people. They appear to have 
been skilled in divination. Like the other members 
of the priesthood, they were subjected to rules of the 
strictest austerity. They were highly esteemed at 
court, and assisted the monarch with their counsels. 
They carried a sceptre, and were dressed in Iben 
garments. See Egyptians (Religion of the An- 
cient). 

HIEROMANCY (Gr. hieroSf sacred, and manUMy 
divination), a species of divination among the an 
cient Greeks and Romans, which consisted in pre- 
dicting future events by observing the various ap- 
pearances which presented themselves in the act of 
offering sacrifices. 

HIEROMNEMON, one of two deputies sent from 
each city in Greece to the Ampbictyouic coimcil in 
Athens, and whose duty it was to take charge of 
what related to sacrifices and religious ceremonies. 
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HIEROMONACHI (Or. hwroa^ sacred, and mona- 
ckoSf a monk), monks of the Bmao- Greek Churchy 
who are priests. They are considered as sacred 
monks, and never officiate but on solemn festivals. 

HIERONYMI TES, a name given to the monks 
over whom Hieroifymus or St. Jerome presided in 
Syria, in the end of the fourth and the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. The term is also ap- 
plied to several orders of Romish monks which 
arose in Spain and Italy in the course of the four- 
teenth century. An order under this name was 
founded in Spain by Peter Ferdinand Pecha, cliam- 
berlain to Peter the Cruel, king of CaStile; they 
wore confirmed by Gregory XI. in 1373, and gov- 
erned by the rule of St. Augustine. Their third 
general, Lupus Olivetus, with the consent of Mar- 
tin V., A. D. 1424, formed among them a peculiar 
congregation, to wliicli he gave a rule drawn from 
Jerome’s works. In the year 1595, this order was 
reunited in Spain with the rest of the Hieronymites. 
In Italy, Peter Gambacorti, in 1377, established an 
order of Hieronymites. Besides, there was also the 
Fesulan Congregation, founded in 1417 by Cluirles of 
Montegravelli. Hieronymitc monks, who are found 
in Sicily, the West Indies, and Spanish America, 
wear a white habit, with a black scapulary. 

HIEROPHANTS, priests among the ancient 
Athenians, who officiated in sacrifices and sacred 
ceremonies- They were bound to observe tlie strict- 
est continence, and in order to allay carnal desires, 
they are said to have drank decoctions of hemlock. 
The ceremonies of initiation into the Eleminkm inys^ 
tei'm were performed by the Hierophants, who w'cre 
held in such veneration that the initiated were for- 
bidden to mention them in (he presence of the pro- 
fane. The supreme Hierophant, when presiding at 
the my.steries, was anointed with the juice of hem- 
lock as the type of Crc’ative Omnipotence. He was 
dressed In gorgeous robes, the outer vestment being 
a sort of coarse brocade of -woven gold, arabesqued 
with jewels, and scented with spikenard. He wore 
A diadem on his head lavishly adorned with emeralds. 
He was accompanied with three principal uttetidants, 
severally the representatives of the sun, the moon, 
and the planet Mercury. In the midst of the strange 
visions tdiich passed before the initiated in the Eleu- 
sinia, it was au important part of the office of the 
Hieropliants to read out of the sacred records of the 
goddess Ceres, the exjilanation of tiic stupendous 
types of the festivity. 

HIEROPOIOI (Gr. hierosj sacred, and poieo, to 
make), persons employed anciently at Athens in su- 
perintending the oblations and in sacrificing the vic- 
tims. Ten were appointed to this office every year, 
and at their girdles they wore a consecrated axe as 
an emblem of their duties. 

HIGH CHURCHMEN, a term at first applied to 
ttie Non-jurors, who at the Revolution in 1688 re- 
fused to acknowledge William III. as their lawful 
sov^rpign, In the present day the name is given to 


a party in the Church of England, who entertain 
high views of the authority of the church, the apos- 
tolical dignity of the clergy, and the efficacy of the 
sacraments when administered by a regularly or- 
dained clergy. See England (Church of). 

HIGH PLACES. From the frequent mention 
which is made in the Old Testament of high places,” 
it is plain that from early times the tops of moun- 
tains and other elevated situations were selected by 
the heathen as suitable for their idolatrous obser- 
vances. Hence we find the Israelites commanded, 
Deut. xii. 2, “Ye shall utterly destroy all the places 
wherein the nations which ye shall possess served 
their gods, upon the high mountains, and upon the 
hills, and under every green tree.” And in Exod. 
xxxiv. 13, they are enjoined to quite pluck up all their 
high places. In consequence of the heathen cus- 
tom of worshipping idols in high places, several of 
the Jewish kings are reproached for not taking away 
these high places, but, on tlie contrary, imitating the 
lieathen by setting up images and gi'oves on every 
high hill, and under every green tree, and buniing 
incense in all the high places. We are not to un- 
derstand, however, that thei*e was any sin involved in 
the act of worshipping in liigh places, provided Go<l 
alone was worshipped. On the contrary, we find, 
ill the time of the Judges, mention made of Gideon 
building an altar, and offering a sacrifice to God on 
the top of a rock, and afterwards we are told that, 
the tabernacle itself was removed to the high place 
(hat was at Gibeon. The building of the temple 
limited the place of sacrifice to Jerusalem, but 
throughout a long lino of kings, both of Israel and 
Judah, there appears to have been an unhappy ten- 
dency, even in those who were zealous for God, to 
retain the id(»latroiis high places. Not until the 
reign of good King Josiah do we find the high places 
wholly removed, and the land utterly purged from 
idolatry. Before the tabernacle was first set up, 
says the Talmud, high places were permitted, and 
the service was performed by the first-born ; but 
after the tabcmacle was erected high places were 
prohibited, and the service was performed by the 
priesthood. The reason why the heathen imagined 
that their sacrifices were more acceptable to the 
gods when ofi'ered on the hills tlian in the valleys, is 
alleged by Lucian to have been because there men 
were nearer to the gods, and so the more readily ob- 
tained an audience. 

HIGH-PRIEST, the head or chief of the Hebrew 
priesthood. This high dignitary was invested with 
great influence and authority, and enjoyed many pe- 
culiar privileges. He alone was permitted once a- 
year to enter the Holy of Holies on the great day of 
atonement. He was the appointed judge in all reli- 
gious matters, and, indeed, the final arbiter in ail 
controversies. In later times he presided over the 
Sanhedrim, and held the next rank to the sovereign 
or prince. In the time of the Maccabees he united in 
his own person the offices of priest and king. Soma- 
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dmet in the Oid Testament he is called by way of 
eminence “the priest,” as in Exod. xxix. 29, 30, 

And the holy giuinento of Aaron shall be his sons* 
after him, to be anointed therein, and to be conse- 
crated in them. And that son that is priest in his 
stead shall put them on seven days, when he comet h 
into the tabernacle of the congregation to minister in 
the holy place.”^ The office was held for life, ami 
was hereditary, but in New Testament times the 
tiigh-priest, under Roman domination, held his office 
only for a time. Accordingly, we find, Matt. xxvi. 
67, 68, the title higli-priest given not only to the 
person who actually held the office, but also to indi- 
viduals who had formerly been invested with the 
high-priesthood. When the high-priest from age 
was incapacitated for his duties, a aagan or substi- 
tute was appointed in his room. 

In the law of Moses the office of the high priest- 
hood was vested in the family of Aaron, being ap- 
pointed to descend hereditarily from the firet- born, 
llie succession in tlte family of Aaron appears to 
have been regular during the existence of tlio first 
temple; but, according to the Talmud, the high- 
priests under the second temple purchased the 
office, and some say destroyed one another by 
witchcraft, so that it is alleged there were fourscore 
high-priests from the return of the Jews out of Ra- 
bylon till the dostructioii of Jerusalem and the second 
temple, when the office of high-priest was abolished. 

The ceremony of consecration to the high-priest- 
hood was performed with great solemnity and splen- 
dour. It commenced, as in the case of all the priests, 
with ablution, which was performed with water 
brought from the sacred laver to the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. On this occasion 
his whole body was washed in token of entire puri- 
fication; and being once clemiscd he had no occa- 
sion to do more, when he went to minister, than to 
wash his hands and his feet. After being washed, 
the high-priest was solemnly invested with the 
sacred garments, four of which were peculiar to Him- 
self, viz. the breast-plate, tlie ephod, the robe, and 
plate of gold. The sacred garments were of the 
most gorgeous description, and the materials of 
which they were composed consisted exclusively of 
woollen or linen, nothing of hair or silk being used 
in their formation. 

The next part of the ceremony of consecration was 
one peculiar to the high-priest, the anointing with 
sacred oil. This solemn rite is thus described by 
Mr. Lewis in his ‘ Hebrew Antiquities ; ’ “The in- 
gredients of this oil were five hundred shekels of 
pure myrrh, and Imlf so much of sweet cinnamon, 
two hundred and fifty shekels of sweet calamus, five 
hundred shekels of cassia, after the shekels of the 
sanctuary, and of oil olive a hin. The making up 
of these simples into the compound of the anointing 
oil was thus : Tlie spices (except the myrrh, which 
was liquid) were bruised every one apart and by 
themselves, and then were they mingled, and boiled 


in clean water, till all their strength was come out 
into that decoction ; which decoction strained, and 
having oil put to it, was again boiled to the height 
of an ointment, and so reserved. This anointing oil 
was only in use in the times of the tabernacle and 
the first temple ; and whilst it continued^.the higli- 
priests successively were anointed wiA iT. The 
manner was thus : it was poured upon ttwHop of his 
head, which was bare, and ran down his face upon 
his beard ; and he that anointed him drew with his 
finger the figure of the Greek letter chi upon his 
forehead. The reason of the form of the letter chi, 
was to distinguish the anointing of the high-priest 
from that of their kings, who were anointed in the 
form of a circle or crown. The high- priest (the 
Jews sa}') was anointed by the Sanhedrim, and 
when the oil failed, he was clothed in the pontifical 
gannents. If he were anointed, he was anointed 
daily seven days together ; and if lie were not (when 
the holy oil was gone) he was clothed with the eight 
vestments of the priesthood, eveiy day, for seven 
days, and he was called the installed by the gar- 
ments.” 

The last rite which w'as performed by the high- 
priest, on his consecration to office, consisted in the 
ofFcring up of three sacrifices, namely, an offering 
for sin, a holocaust or whole bm*nt- offering, and 
a poivee-offering. These sacrifices were repeated 
daily for seven days. There was also a meal-olTer- 
ing on such occasions, consisting of imleavened 
bread, unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and un- 
leavened wafers anointed with oil ; all of which were 
put into one basket, and brought to the door of the 
tabernacle, to be presented there to God, along with 
the other sacrifices. All these ceremonies having 
been pciformed, Aaron and liis sons were set apart 
to minister in holy things, which rites of initiation 
were always used before a high-priest could en or 
upon his office. But the sons of Aaron being once 
consecrated by Moses, their posterity were never 
after consecrated, because they succeede I to the 
priesthood by hereditary right. 

A few of the peculiar privileges which belonged to 
the high-priest, are thus stated' by Mr. Lewis: 
“To heighten the dignity of his office, he was ob- 
liged to many a virgin, one who was not so much as 
espoused to any other person ; nor was any sort < f 
virgin thought fit to be his wife^. but only one that 
was newly come out of hei; minority, and had not 
yet attained to her full puberty. This (the Hebrew 
doctors say) is to be understood of the high-priest 
after he was in his office ; for if he had married a 
widow before (which was permitted to the common 
priests) he was to keep her, and not to put her away 
when he was advanced to the pontifical dignity. It 
was peculiar to the high-priest, that besides other 
women which no priests might marry, he alone was 
forbidden to marry a widow. In this law is prohib- 
ited not only a woman that had been married ; but 
if she had been merely espoused, it was unlawful for 
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the high-priest to take her for his wife. He was not 
mtlowed to marry the wife of his brother, to which 
others were obliged ; nor a woman bom of a person 
whom a high priest was ^forbidden to marry: as, if 
the high-priest had taken a widow, and had a daugh- 
ter by her, that child might not be married, though 
a virgin, by a succeeding high- priest ; but he was to 
marry a virgin of Israel ; and though he was not con- 
fined to his own tribe, yet she was to be nobly bom, 
in order to preserve the dignity of his function. It 
is generally supposed that polygamy was not allowed 
to the higli-priest, who was to have but one wife at 
a time, though other men were permitted to have 
more : if he took another, he was to give a bill of 
divorce to one of them before the great day of ex- 
piation, otherwise he was incapable to perform the 
offices of it ; but if his wife died, it was not unlawful 
for him to marry again. 

“ The high-priest was exempt from the common 
laws of mourning : he was not to let his hair grow 
neglected, whicli was a funeral ceremony, nor was 
he to rend his clothes ; though the Talmudists will 
have it, as Cunseus observes, that he might rend his 
garments at the bottom about his feet, but not at the 
top down to his breast. He was forbidden to go 
into the house where the body of his father or his 
mother lay dead, (which was permitted to the inferior 
priests) and consequently lie was not to make any 
external signs of mourning for son or daughter, 
brother or sister. But before his anointing and con- 
secration, and putting on the holy garments, it was 
not unlawful for him to attend the funeral of his fa- 
ther ; and therefore Eleazar was present when Aaron 
died, being as yet in a lower ministry, and not com- 
pletely advanced to the high-priesthood. If the 
liigh-priest was in the sanctuary when he heard of 
the death of his father or mother, he was not to stir 
from thence till he had finished his ministry ; for he 
had a little house, after the temple was built, within 
the precincts of it, where he commonly remained all 
the day-time, which was called the parlour of the 
high-priest. At night he went to his own dwelling- 
house, which was at Jerusalem, and no where else. 
There he might perform all the offices of a mourner 
(except uncovering his head, rending his clothes, or 
going info the house where the dead body was) and 
there the people came to comfort him ; and sitting 
on the ground, while he sat in his chair, at the fu- 
neral feast, they said, Lpt us be thy expiation (that 
is, let all the grief that is upon thee fall upon us) to 
which he answered, Blessed be ye from heaven. 

There are other marks of honour bestowed by 
the Jews upon their high-priest. As all the lower 
priests were esteemed holy, he was always accounted 
the most holy. He was, says Maimonides, to excel 
the rest of his brethren in five perfections, in the 
comeliness of his body, in strength, in riches, in wis- 
dom, and in a beautiful complexion ; and if the heir 
of the high-priest had all the other accomplishments, 
and was not the most wealthy among his brethren, it 


was thought just that so great a personage should be 
made most rich by the contributions of the other 
priests. He was only second to the king ; and as no 
person of mean descent or occupation could be ad- 
vanced to the regal dignity, so neither could he into 
the high-priesthood : And some among the Jews go 
so far as to say, that the high' priest was as valuable 
as the whole people of Israel. He was never to 
converse with the commonalty, or show himself 
naked to them ; and therefore he was to avoid all 
public baths, and be cautious of going to feasts and 
entertainments, the better to secure the reverence 
due to the sanctity of his character. When he went 
abroad to those that were in mourning, he was al- 
ways attended by other priests : he was to clip his 
hair twice a- week, but not to suffer a razor to come 
upon his head : he was to be every day in the sanc- 
tuary, and not to go to his liouse above twice in one 
day : he was not obliged to give testimony in any 
cases, but what related to the king, and in those he 
could not be forced hut by the great sanhedrim : he 
was to have but one wife at one time. When he 
went into the temple, he was attended by three 
priests. Ho was not bound to sacrifice by lot, (as 
the other priests were) but might do it as often as 
he pleased, and take whatever sacrifice he thought 
fit. 

“But the greatest privilege and dignity of the 
high-priest consisted in his perfonning the most lioly 
parts of Divine worship. He was the mediator, as 
it were, between God and the people, to appease the 
Divine anger, and to make atonement for the sins of 
the whole nation : he was obliged to ofl’er a meat- 
offering every day at his own charges, half of it in 
the moniing, and half at night, which was a distinct 
offering from that which attended the daily burnt- 
offerings : he alone was permitted to enter into the 
holy of holies, and that but once in a year, upon the 
day of expiation ; and, upon great occasions, to en- 
quire of God by Urim and Thummim." 

The greatest of all the privileges of the high- priest 
was that of entering the njost holy place, which was 
only pennitted once a-year on the great day of ex- 
piation. Sec Atonement (Day of). In this re- 
spect, and indeed in many others, the Jewish high- 
priest was an eminent type of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who “ offered himself up once for all a sacrifice for 
sin,” who blesses his people, and “ l»ath entered not 
into the holy place made with hands, which is a 
figure of the true, but into bcaven itself, there to ap- 
pear in the presence of God for us." 

HllSI, the name given to the devil among the 
Finns. He is supposed to have his residence in the 
forests, whence he sends out diseases and calamities 
of every kind among men. He is described as hav- 
ing only three fingers on each hand, and aa liaving 
these fingers armed with large nails, with which he 
tears in pieces all who fall into his power. See 
Finns (Religion of). 

HILARIA, a general teim among the ancient 
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Romans, for ^ays of feasting and rejuicing on any 
account whatever. It was usually applied, however, 
in a more restricted form, to denote a festival held 
on the 26th of March, in honour of Cybele, the mo- 
ther of the gods. It seems to have been celebrated 
with games and amusements of every kind. Among 
other rites there was a solemn procession in which 
the statue of the goddess was borne along, j)receded 
by specimens of plate and other works of art provided 
by the wealthy Romans for the occjision. 

HILLEL (School op), one of the most eminent 
of the Jewish academies forgiving instruction in the 
Ijaw of Moses. It was founded by Ilillel, a famous 
Jewish doctor, who was surnamed the Babylonian, 
because be was a native of Babylon. Thirty y<mi*8 
before the birth of Christ, tliis diatiiiguishcd Rabbi 
arrived at Jerusalem, and was consulted about the 
celebration of the passover, which fell that year upon 
a Saturday. His answer was so satisfactory, that 
they elected him patriarch of the nation, and his pos- 
terity succeeded liiin down to tlie fifth century, when 
the patriarchs of Judea were abolished. Hillel was 
forty years of age when he left Babylon, and having 
devoted himself to the study of the law, he was 
elected patriarch at the age of eighty, and also head 
of the sanhedrim. The Jews allege, that like Moses, 
to whom they often compare him, he lived to the 
advanced age of one hundred and twenty years. 
Hillel was the disciple of Schaininai, and differing in 
opinion from his master, he set up a rival school ; 
and 80 violent was the opposition of the disciples of 
Hillel to those of Schammai, that a bloody conten- 
tion ensued, in the course of which several of the 
combatants were slain. The quarrel, however, was 
brought to a close, by the declaration of the B\TH- 
Kol (which see), in favour of the superiority of the 
school of Hillel. The Jews blame Schammai, and 
highly extol Hillel, who they say was so much es- 
teemed as a teaclier, that he had no fewer tlian a 
thousand scholars. Eighty of his disciples rose to 
great distinction, for the Jewish writers allege, that 
thirty of them were worthy of having the glt)ry of 
God resting upon them as it did upon Mosc.s ; thirty 
who, like Joshua, were able to stop the course of the 
sun ; and the other twenty, little inferior to the fii*st, 
but superior to the second. 

HINA, a goddess among the New Zealanders, 
who is regarded as the spouse of Mawi, the supreme 
god, and by whose two sons the world is believed 
to have been peopled. 

HINDUISM, the prevailing religion of Hindustan, 
professed by 160,000,000 of people. It has been a 
favourite idea with some Orientalists, that the sys- 
tem of religion wliich is termed Brahmanism or Hin- 
duism is of very remote antiquity, long before the 
days of Moses. Niehulir, however, has clearly 
shown that Hindu civilization is of comparatively 
recent origin, not dating long before the conquests 
of Alexander the Great. And this latter view is 
fully home out by ^e remnants of the piimitive 


inhabilants, which are still to be found in the hill 
country, beyond the borders of the cultivated plains. 
These hill and forest tribes are diminutive in stature, 
with gm*all eyes and flat noses. They have no caste, 
and no idols, although they liave various supersti- 
tious practices. These aboriginal or ^lon-Aryan 
tribes, have evidently been compelled refuge 

in the woods and fastnesses from llio inctmKons of tlie 
Hindus or Aryans, as tliey call tljemsclves. In the 
Vedas all who withstood the onward inarch of the 
men of Aryan, are tenned Danyvi, and aj'o said to 
perfonn no religious rites. They arc also termed 
“ those who do not tend the fire.” and “ fail to wor- 
ship Agni.” Another appellation by which the 
Vedas describe them is “ liesh-eaters,” and in accord- 
ance with this name, it is a well known fact that the 
Bitils, wliu are the most numerous and Important of 
all the aboriginal tribes, eat tlie flesh not only of buf- 
faloes, but also of cows, when it can be obtained, 
a peculiarity wliich more perhaps than any other 
murks them out a.s entirely sejiarate and distinct 
from the Hindus, with whom the cow is an luiima] ot 
special sucredness. The following points of distinc- 
tion between the aborigines and their Aryan con- 
(pierors are stated by General Briggs in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society : 

“ 1. Hindus Ri*e divided into castes. j 

The aborigines have no such distinctions. ! 

2. Hindu widows are forbidden to marry. 1 

The widows of the aborigines not only do so, { 
but usually with the younger brotlier of the late j 
husband — a practice they follow in coniniun ' 
with the Scythian tribes. I 

3. The Hindus venerate the cow and abstain j 

from eating beef. i 

The aborigines feed alike on all fle.sh. i 

4. The Hindus abstain from the use of fermented 
liquors. 

The aborigines drink to excess; and conceive 
no ceremony, civil or religious, complete without. 

5. llie Hindus pai'takc of food prepared only by 
those of their own ea.ste. 

The aborigines partake of food prepared by 
any one. 

6 . The Hindus abhor the spilling of blood 

The aborigines conceive no religious or domes- 
tic ceremony complete without the spilling of 
blood and offering up a live victim. 

7. The Hindus have a Brdhmanical priesthood. 

The indigenes do not venerate Brdihmans. 
Their own priests (who are self-created) are re- 
spected according to their mode of life and their 
skill in magic and sorcery, in divining future 
events and in curing diseases: these are thq 
qualifications wliich authorise their employ n.eiit 
in slaying sacrificial victims and in distributing 
them. 

8 . The Hindus bum their dead. 

The aborigines bury their dead, and with them 
their arms, sometimes their cattle, as among 
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the Scythians. On such occasions a victim 
ought to be sacrificed to atone for the sins of 
the deceased. 

9. The Hindu civil institutions are all municipal. 
The abori^nal institutions are all patriarchal. 

10. The Hindus have their courts of justice 
composed of equals. 

The aborigines have theirs composed of heads 
of tribes or families, and chosen for life. 

11. The Hindus brought with them (more than 
three thousand years ago) the art of writing and 
science. 

The indigenes are not only illiterate, but it is 
forbidden for the Hindus to teach them.” 

The aboriginal tribes of Hindustan, as far as tliey 
have yet been examined, arc generally supposed to 
be of a Mongolian type, and to have come from the 
northern parts of the country, probably at a remote 
period having inhabited some part of the regions of 
Central Asia. The best account of the religion of 
the different non-Aiyan tribes is to be found in a me- 
moir furnished to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
by Major Macphei son, under the title of ‘ An Ac- 
count of the Religion of the Khoiids in Ori8.«a.’ The 
chief object of their worship is stated to be the 
Earth-god, under the name of Bura-Pennu (which 
see), to whom they offer human sacrifices annually, 
in the hope of thereby obtaining success in their 
agricultural operations. See Kiionds (Rkligion 
OF). But in addition to the aborigines who inhabit 
Northern India, such as the Bhils, the Mirs, the Kl:ii- 
lis, the Khonds, there has always been a large body of 
Nisliada-s or non-Aiyan tribes in the southern part 
of the Peninsula. Mr. Caldwell, in his ‘ Comparative 
Crammar of the Dravidian or South Indian family 
of Languages,’ thus describes the religious character 
of these aborigines of the south : “ Tlie system which 
prevails in the forests and mountain -fastnesses 
throughout the Dravidian territories, and also in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula amongst the low caste 
tribes, and which appejvrs to have been still more 
widely prevalent at an early period, is a system of 
demonolatry, or the worship of evil spirits by means 
of bloody sacrifices and frantic dances. Tliis system 
was introduced within tlie historical period from the 
'I’arail into Ceylon, where it is now mixed 

up with Buddhism. On comparing this Dri vidian 
system of demonolatry and sorcery with ‘ Shama- 
nism’ — ^the superstition which prevails amongst the 
Ugrian races of Siberia and the hill-tribes on the 
south western frontier of Cliiua, which is still mixed 
up with the Buddhism of the Mongols, and which 
was tlie old religion of the whole Tatar race before 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism were disseminated 
amongst them — we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
those two superstitions, though practised by races 
so widely separated, are not only similar but identi- 
cal.” 

But while the native tribes of Hindustan occupy 
the forests aud the hills, the whole of the open coun- 


try or plains of the Ganges intervening between the 
^Himalaya mountains and the Vindhya hills, is occu- 
pied by the Hindu or Aryan races, who, at a remote 
period, seem to have crossed the Indian Alps, and 
been diffused over the Panjib, uUiniately overrunning 
the whole Peninsula. 

The religion of the Hindus, as it now presents it- 
self in the system of Bralimanism, differa essentially 
from the religion of the same people in its more an- 
cient form, as it is found in the Vedas. These sa- 
cred books, which are of great antiquity, are four in 
number, and are denominated the Rig-Vida, the 
Yajur-V^da, the Sima-Vida, and the Atharva-V4da. 
Tlie four Vidas were formerly supposed to be of 
equal antiquity, but now it is ascertained tliat whilst 
the hymns of which the Rig- Vida consists, rank “as 
amongst the oldest extant records of tlie ancient 
world,” the Sama-Vida merely gives extracts from 
these hymns arranged for worship, the Yajur-Vida 
contains hymns of later date, mixed with repetitions 
of the early specimens, and the Atharva-Vida is a 
much later compilation consisting of formularies re- 
quired on certain rare occasions. The Rig Vida, 
which is the earliest of these collections of sacred 
hymns, is believed to have been written b. c. 1200, 
or B. c. 1400. It contains 1,017 mantras or prayers, 
about one-half of which are addressed to /wrfra tlie 
god of light, or Hindu Jupiter, or Ayni the god of 
tire, or ratlier perhaps (ire itself, viewed partly as a 
vivifying principle of vegetation, and partly as a 
destructive agent. The next divinity, which in the 
view of some Orientalists completes the triad of the 
Vaidic system, is Vuruna the god of water. Thus the 
Hindu religion of this early period seems to have been 
a system of worship addressed to natural phenomena, 
the light, the fire, the water; and must therefore 
liave partaken of a pantheistic character. Tlie ele- 
ments were deified, and the very sacrifices they 
offered were converted into gods. Thus the hymns 
comprising one entire section of the Rig Veda are 
addressed to Soma (which see), the milky juice of the 
moon-plant (asclepias acida), which was a libation 
ofl'ered to the gods, and without a draught of which 
even they could uot be immortal. 

Tlie language iii which the V^das are written is 
the Sanskrit, which the Hindus seriously believe to 
be the language of the gods, and to have been com- 
municated to men by a voice from heaven ; while the 
Vddas themselves have proceeded from the mouth of 
the Creator. But the Shastras or sacred writings of 
the Hindus are not limited to the four V^das ; be- 
sides these, there are four Upa- Vedas or Sub-Scrip- 
tures ; six Ved-angas or bodies of learning ; and four 
I Up-angas or appended bodies of learning, forming in 
all an immense mass of secular and sacred lore, 
such'os any single individual would in vain attempt 
even cursorily to peruse, much less fully to master. 

I At the foundation of the complicated system of 
I Hinduism in its present form, lies the existence of 
I one great universal, self-existMtg Spirit, who is de- 
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nominated Brahm (which see). It is one grand 
peculiarity of tins the Supreme God of India, that 
while all natural attributes are ascribed to him in infi< 
uite perfection, he is not alleged to possess a single 
moral attribute. And even his natural attributes, 
tUougli they may be momentarily exercised for the 
purpose of manifesting the universe, they are speed- 
ily recalled and reabsorbed into his mysterious es- 
sence. Hence throughout all India, there are neither 
temples, nor sacred rites, nor acts of worship in 
honour of Brahm. The excuse given for this strange 
state of matters is, that “ the representing the Su- 
preme Being by images, or the honouring him by 
the institution of sacred rites, and the erection of 
temples, must be perfectly incompatible with every 
conceivable notion of an all-pervading, immaterial, 
incorporeal spirit.” Such an excuse would undoubt- 
edly be valid, in so far as an outward image is con- 
cerned, but has no force whatever when applied to 
the spiritual worship of an intelligent creature. 

In the creed of the Hindus, Brahm alone exists; 
all else is illusory. How then is creation on such a 
system to be accomplislied ? The mode in which 
the uniyet*8e sprang into existence is thus sketched 
by Mr. Hardwick in his ‘Chi-istand other Masters:’ 
“ Alone, supreme, and unapproachable, a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with Himself had crossed the mind of 
the Great Solitary. He longed for offspring, and at 
length determined to resolve the primitive simplicity 
of His essence, and transform Himself into a world 
which might contrast witii His eternal quietude. 
From this desire of God has sprung whatever is, or 
is to be : the earth, the sky, the rock, the flower, 
the forest, the innumerable tribes of gods and men, 
of beasts and demons, — these, so far as tliey possess 
a true existence, are all consubstantial witli divinity. 
The basis underlying all the forms which they as- 
sume is the Ineffable, the Uncreated, God may be 
regarded as the undeveloped world, the world as the 
development of God. He is both the fountain and 
the stream, the cause and the effect, the one Creator 
and the one creation. ‘As the spider spin.s and 
gathers back [its thread]; as plants sprout on the 
earth ; as hairs grow on a living person ; so is this 
universe here, produced from the imperishable tm- 
ture. By contemplation the vast one germinates; 
from him food [or, body] is produced ; and thence, 
successively, breath, mind, real [elements], worlds 
and immortality arising from [good] deeds.’ Ex- 
pressions of this kind had not unnaturally suggested 
to some minds the inference that the pantheism of 
ancient India was simple and materialistic: but a 
further insight Into the philosophy, at least so far as 
it appears in monuments of the Brahmanic age, will 
prove such inferences to be erroneous. We may 
not, indeed, be able to decide with confidence re- 
specting the complexion of the earliest Hindu meta- 
physics, since the V4das, notwithstanding *the inge- 
nuity of their commentators, will be found to have 
contained a very slender metaphysical element : but 


as soon as ever an attempt was made to bring the 
ruder superstitions of their forefathers into harmony 
with more refined conceptions of the Godhead, the 
whole tone of Hindu pantheism is subtilized, to the 
extent of questioning the reality of the material 
world itself. All forms assumed by RKstter are then 
held to be not only tran&ient but ill;^ The 
semblance of reality which they p^jfllllhss is due to 
Mdyd, — the personification of God’s fruitless long- 
ing for some being other than His own, — the power, 
by which, in different words, the Absolute had been 
Himself beguiled from His original quietude. But 
while matter is thus held to be essentially non-exist- 
ent, that wliicli underlies and animates the whole ol 
the phenomenal universe is one with the Divinity, 
who, by a species of self-analysis, has brought Him- 
self under the conditions of the finite and the tem- 
poral, a!id must in future so continue till the visible 
is ultimately reabsorbed by the invisible, and multi- 
plicity reduced afresh to simple unity.” 

Thus it is that, according to Hinduism, every ob- 
ject in tl»c universe, nay, the soul of man himself, is 
nothing more than an illusory manifestation of the 
essence of Brahm. But in all cosmological specula- 
tions the difficulty is apt to start itself, how spirit can 
exert energy at all ; and more especially how it can 
operate directly ujion matter. It was conceived, 
therefore, that in order to put forth his energy, 
Brahm must assume a form, or the appearance of a 
form. Under tliis assumed personal form he drew 
forth in some ineffable manner from his own imper- 
sonal essence three distinct beings or hypostases, 
which became invested witli corporeal forms. This 
is the celebrated Hindu Triad or Trimurti, — Brah- 
ma, Vishnu, and Shiva. To these three brings were 
intriusted the aiTangement and government of the 
universe after Brahm had rebip-sed into his proper 
state of profound sleep and unconBciousncss. 

The creation of the universe is accounted for in 
the Hindu Sliastras by the production of tlie Mun- 
dane Egg, from which the whole universe sprang 
forth in perfected form. To produce the egg, Brahm 
is represented as having assumed a new and peculiar 
form, in which he is usually called Purush, or the 
primeval male; while his divine energy separated 
from his essence is jiersonified, under a female form 
named Prakriti or Nature. From the combination 
of Purush and Prakriti proceeded the Mundane Egg. 
See Creation. Thus the elements of universal 
nature came into being, consisting of fourteen 
worlds ; seven inferior, or below the world which we 
inhabit; and seven superior, consisting — with the 
exception of our own which is the first — of immense 
tracts of space, bestudded with glorious luminaries 
and habitations of the gods. 

But the worlds having thus been educed from the 
Mundane Eyg, the question arises, who is the maker 
of the different orders of being who are to inhabit 
the worlds. This office is exclusively assigned to 
Brahma (which see), the first person of the Hindu 
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Triad, who is accordingly styled the Creator. Prom 
him also proceeded by emanation or eduction the 
four castes into which the Hindus believe mankind 
to be divided. From liis mouth came the highest or 
Brahman caste; from his arm the Kslvattrya or mili- 
tary caste; from his breast the Vaishya or produc- 
tive caste; and from his foot the Shudra or servile 
caste. The life of Brahna measures the duration of 
the universe, and is believed to extend to three hun- 
dred billions of common years ; and as a partial de- 
struction or disorganization of the ten lower worlds 
recurs at the close of every halpa or day of Brahma, 
there are understood, according to tliis system, to be 
thirty-six thousand partial destructions or disorga- 
nizations of the larger half of the universe, and as 
many reconstructions of it during the period of its 
duration. And when tlie life of Brahma shall have 
terminated, there wdll be no longer a partial de- 
struction, but an utter annihilation of the universe 
called a Maha Pralaya, and Brahni alone will 
exist. “Thus,” to use the langua:;e of Dr. Duff, 
“there has been, according to the Hindu Shastras, 
an alternating succession of manifestations and anni- 
hilations of the universe, at intervals of inconceiv- 
able length, throughout the measureless ages of a 
past eternity ; — and there will be the same alternate 
never-ending succession of manifestations and anni- 
hilations throughout the boundless ages of the eter- 
nity that is to come.” 

The Hindus believe in the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, holding that every human soul in order to ex- 
piate its guilt passes through millions and millions 
more of different bodily forms throughout the whole 
duration of the present universe. To this arrange- 
ment, hojvever, there is an exception, the superior 
gods not being subject to undergo these numberless 
changes, but enjoying the highest happiness attain- 
able apart from absorption through the whole of 
Brahma's life. It is the earnest desire, accordingly, 
of ever)" Hindu that he may rise a grade higher in 
the next birth, and thus attain one step in advance 
towards ultimate deliverance, A higher species of 
future bliss set before the devotee of Brahmanism, is 
the enjoyment of carnal delights in the heaven of 
one or other of the superior gods. But the last and 
highest kind of future bliss consists hi the absorp- 
tion of the soul into the essence of Brahm. See 
Absorption. This is the consummation of felicity, 
for the soul once absorbed is not liable to any fur- 
ther transmigration. But while there is thus a gra- 
duated scale of future rewards for the righteous, 
there is also a graduated scale of future punishments 
for the wicked. Thus an individual may by his evil 
deeds in this life incur a degraded position in the 
next birth ; or if more wicked, he may be sent down 
to one or other of innumerable hells, to reappear, 
however, on earth in mineral, animal, and vegetable 
forms before he rises to the human ; or if a peculiarly 
heinous transgressor, he may be consigned to perdi- 
tion until the dissolution of all things. 


Now to attain each of tbe three distinct kinds of 
future bliss, and escape tlw three distinct kinds of 
future punishment, there are three equally distinct 
paths marked out in the sacred books of the Hindus. 
To secure advance in the next birth, all the neces- 
sary duties peculiar to caste must be carefully dis- 
charged ; and the ordinary practices and ceremonies 
of religion must be diligently observed. To obtain 
an entrance into the paradise of one of the superior 
gods, there must be the performance of some extra- 
ordinary ser\ ices to the deities, or some atrfs of ex- 
traordinary merit. But to render a man worthy of 
absorption into Brahm, he must adopt peculiar 
austerity in his mode of life ; he must apply himself 
sedulously to divine knowledge; and above all, he 
must give himself up to pure and intense meditation 
on the Eternal Spirit. It is in the power of the 
three higher castes to reach any one of the kinds of 
bliss set before the Hindu; but the Sudra must 
limit his ambition in either of the inferior kinds of 
bliss, and when he has attained this primary object 
in a future birth, he may then aspire to the higliest 
beatitude — final absorption in Brahm. 

The gods of Hinduism are almost numberless, 
and hence the immense variety of sects in India, 
each deriving its denomination from the name of its 
favourite divinity. At the head of this immense 
pantheon must be placed the members of the Hindu 
Triad, who, of course, attract the greatest num- 
ber of votaries and the largest amount of reverence. 
It is not a little remarkable, that though Brahma 
occupies the first position among the Sacred Tliree, 
and might be supposed, as the Creator, to call forth 
the special homage of the creature, the active 
worship of this deity has almost completely fallen 
into desuetude among the people generally. He is 
still worshipped by one class, the Brahmans, at sun- 
rise every morning, when they repeat an incantation 
containing a description of his image, and as an act 
of worship present him with a single flower ; but as 
Mr. Elphinstone informs us, he was never much wor- 
shipped, and has now but one temple in India. 
Vishnu and Shiva, however, with their consorts, have 
always secured the greatest amount of practical 
homage, and theii- sects are more numerous than any 
other of the sects of India. Professor Horace 
Wilson says, that the representatives of these two 
superior deities have in course of time borne away 
the palm from the prototypes, and that Krishna, 
Bdma, or the Lingam, are almost the only forma 
under which Vishnu and Shiva are now adored in 
most parts of India. 

The worshippers of the Salcti, the power or energy 
of the divine nature in action, are exceedingly nu- 
merous among all classes of Hindus. It bos been 
computed that of the Hindus of Bengal, at least three- 
fourths are of this sect ; of the remaining fourth, 
three parts are Vaishnavaa, and one Saivas, When 
the worshippers of SaM incline towards the adora- 
tion of Vishnu, the personified SakH is termed LaksK 
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mi or Malia Lakshmi; but when they incline towards 
the adoration of Shiva, the personified Salcti is termed 
Parvati, Bhavani or Durga, Tlie bride of Shim, in 
one or other of her many and varied forms, is one of 
the most popular emblems in Bengal and along the 
Ganges. The chief ceremony of initiation in all 
Hindu sects is the communication by the teacher to 
the disciple, of the Mantra, which generally consists 
of the name of some deity, or a short address to him ; 
it is communicated in a wliisper, and never lightly 
revealed to the uninitiated. Another distinction 
amongst sects, but merely of a civil character, is ihe 
term or terms with which the religious members sa- 
lute each other when they meet, or in wliich they 
are addressed by the lay members. But the usual 
mode of discriminating one sect from another is by 
various fantastic . streaks on the face, breast, and 
arms. For this purpose all the Vaishnava sects em- 
ploy a white earth called gopichamlana, whicli, to be 
of the purest description, should be brought from 
DwilrakJt, being said to be the soil of a pool in that 
[»lace where the Gopii drowned themselves when 
they heard of Krishna's death. The common gopi~ 
chandana, however, is nothing but a magnesia or cal- 
careous clay. 

The worship of Shim appears to be the most pre- 
valent and popular of all the modes of adoration, if we 
may judge from tlie number of shrines dedicated to 
the only form under which Shiva is reverenced, that 
of the Lingam ; yet these temples are scarcely ever 
the resort of numerous votaries, and are regarded with 
comparatively little veneration by the Hindus. Be- 
nares, howexer, forms an exception, and the tcmjde 
of Vi8we8wai*a, “the Lord of all,” an epithet of Shiva, 
represented as usual by a Lingam, is thronged with a 
never-ceasing crowd of worshippers. “ The adora- 
tion of Shiva indeed,” as Professor IT. II, Wilson 
remarks, “ has never assumed, in upper India, a po- 
pular form. He appears in his shrines only in an 
unattractive and rude emblem, the mystic purpose 
of whicli is little understood, or regarded by the un- 
initiated and vulgar, and wliich oifers nothing to 
interest the feelings or excite the imagination. No 
legends are recorded of this deity of a poetic and 
pleasing character ; and above all, such legends as 
are narrated in the Piiranas and lantras have not 
been presented to the Hindus in any accessible 
shape. The Saivas have no works in any of the 
common dialects, like the Rdrndyana, the Bdrtta, 
or the Bhcdcta Mdld. Indeed, as far as any inquiry 
has yet been instituted, no work whatever exists, in 
any vernacular dialect, in which the actions of Siva, 
in any of his forms, are celebrated. It must be kept 
in mind, however, that these observations are in- 
tended to apply only to Gangetic Hindustan, for in the 
south of India popular legends relating to local mani- 
festations of Siva are not uncommon. Correspond- 
ing to the absence of multiplied forms of this divi- 
nity, as objects of worship, and to the want of those 
works which attach importance to particular inani- 
n. 


festations of the favourite god, the people can scarcely 
be said to be divided into different sects, any farther 
than as they may have certain religious mendicants 
for their spiritual guides. Actual divisions of the 
worshippers of Siva are almost restricted to these 
religious personages, collected sometimas in opu ent 
and numerous associations ; but for tli^iC'. er jJart 
detached, few, and indigent.” ^ 

The course of worship among the Hindus consists 
in circumambulating the temple, kceijing the right 
hand to it, as often as the devotee pleases : the wor- 
sliipper then enters the vestibule, and if a bell is sus- 
pended there, as is commonly tlie case, he strikes 
two or three times upon it. He then advances to 
the threshold of the shrine, presents his offering, 
which tlie officiating Brahman receives, mutters in- 
audibly a short ])raycr, accompanied with prostra- 
tion, or simply with the act of lifting the hands 
to the forehead, and then departs. There is no- 
thing like a religious service, and the hurried man- 
ner in which the whole is performed, the quick suc- 
cession of worshippers, the gloomy aspect of the 
shrine, and the scattering about of water, oil, and 
fad(.‘d flowers, inspire anything but feelings of rever- 
ence and devotion. 

Besides the usual forms of religions homage and 
rites of worsliip, there are other acts which, accord- 
ing to the religion of the Hindu, possess such ex- 
traordinary merit as to entitle the performer to an 
entrance into one or other of the heavens of the gods. 
Some of the most prominent of these are thus enu- 
luevtel by Dr. Duff: “Fastings, frequent, long- 
continued, and accompanied by various meditative 
exercises : — the jiresenting of gifts to the Brahmans, 
such as a valuable piece of land, cows, horses, or 
elephants, large sums of silver or of gold, houses 
well stored with food, clothes, and utensils : — the 
honouring of Brahmans with feasts, which are re- 
plenished witli all manner of rare delicacies and 
expensive luxuries ; readings and recitations of por- 
tions of the Maliabliarat and other Shastras, on aus- 
picious days ; and rehearsals for weeks or months 
together of those legends wliich embody the histories 
of their gods, accompanied with dancings and wav- 
ings of bruslies, and the jinglings of rings, and the 
no ses of instrumental music : — tlie digging of public 
wells, or tanks, or pools of water ‘ to quench the 
thirst of mankind;’ the building of public gh&ts or 
flights of steps along the banks of rivers, to assist 
the faithful in their ablution.s ; the planting and con- 
secrating of trees to afford a shade, and of groves to 
furnish refreshment to lioly pilgrims ; the repairing 
of old temples, or the erecting of new, in honour of 
the gods : — ^long and arduous pilgrimages to the con- 
fluence of sacred streams, — to spots that have been 
immortalized by the exploits of gods or the penances 
of holy sages, — or to shrines where the presence of 
some divinity may be more than ordinarily realized, 
and his favours and blessings with more than wonted 
affluence bestowed. Besides these, and others too 
F 
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tedious to be recounted, must be specially noted the 
I manifold practices of selfrmurder. Certain modes of 
voluntary religious suicide some of the Shasti as dis- 
tinctly recommend, annexing thereto promises of a 
heavenly recompense. To the modes thus divinely 
appointed the fervent but blind and perverse zeal of 
deluded votaries has not been slow in adding many 
more to testify the intensity of their devotion. 
Hence it is that numbers annually throw themselves 
over precipices and are dashed to pieces, — or east 
themselves into sacred livers and are drowned, — or 
bury themselves alive in graves which may have been 
dug by their nearest kindred. All these, and other 
modes of self-murder, are practised with the distinct 
expectation of enming an entrance into heaven. But 
the most celebrated of them all is the rite of Sati or 
Suttee.” 

The primitive form of Hinduism was, as wc have 
seen, the religion of the Vedas, dating somewhere 
about B. c. 1400. At length philosophers appeared 
who avowed them.selves not only critics, but op- 
ponents of the doctrines of these ancient sacred 
hooks. Three systems arose, the Sankhya, the 
Nijayny and the Vedanta; and each system being 
divided into two parts, six schools of philosophy 
were formed somewhere between b. c. 700 and 
B. c. 600, whicli systems are, even at this day, 
taught at Benares, 'riie earliest of these systems^ 
is undoubtedly the Satikhyn, which is attributed to 
the sago KapHa as its author ; but the precise 
date of any one of the three it is impossible to di.s- 
cover. One thing, however, i.s certain, that they 
gradually succeeded in do.stroying the credit and 
authority of the Vedas. At length, while Brahman- 
ism was still struggling witli the metajihysical schools 
which were dividing the ]niblic mind, Budha ap- 
peared, regarding it as the great object of his mission 
to overturn tlic ancient religion of the Hindus. A 
contest now commenced between Biulhlsm and Brah- 
whicli lasted for a long penod. F or .seven or 
eight centuries after the Christian era, BndhUu^ were 
in tuni patronised, neglected, and persecuted by the 
kings of India. When driven from the (xaiigcs 
they fled to Nepanl, or sought refuge among the 
hills of the Dekkan. 

“We first hear of Siva worship,” says Mrs. Speir, 
in her recent work, entitled ‘ Life in Ancient India,’ 
“ about B. c. 300, some centuries after the first pro- 
mulgation of Buddhism, but before Buddhism had 
become the court religion. At that time Alexander 
the Great was dead : Seleiicus held Bactria and Ba- 
bylon, and his ambassador Megasthenes dwelt with 
Hindu Rajas at Patna, on the Ganges. Brahmani- 
1 cal philosophy had before this time made war upon 
the Vedas ; Rain and Fire-worship had become ob- 
solete, and Sacrifice typical; the Greeks were not 
therefore likely to see Soma-festivals, or to hear of 
offerings to Tndra and Agni ; and as the philosophic 
Brahmans reserved their religious doctrine for the 
privileged few, the otily obvious religions were those 


of the populace, which Megasthenes describes as Siva 
worship on the hills and VaislinaN a worship in the 
plains. The first wr.s, he says, celebrated in tumui 
tuous festivals, the worshippers anointing their bo- 
dies, wearing crowns of flowers and sounding bells 
and cymbals. From this the Greeks conjecture that 
Siva worship must be derived from Bacchus or 
Dionysus, and have been carried to the East in 
the traditionary expedition wliich Bacclius made in 
company with Hercules. This view was confirmed 
by finding that the wild \'1ne grew in some of the 
very districts where this Avorship flourished. But 
these conjectures are treated by Professor Ijassen as 
pure invention, and all that he accepts from the ob- 
servations of Megasthenes is, that Siva worship was 
prevalent in the hills of India previous to the reign 
of Chandragupta. 

“ For a time the Brahmans resisted tl»is innova- 
tion, and refused (heir patronage both to Siva and 
his worshippers; but the popular current wa.s too 
strong for their virtue, it swept away their break- 
waters, and left them in danger of unimportance and 
neglect. Then perceivingtheir selfish eirors, and look- 
ing for a selfish remedy, the old Brahmans resolved 
to consecrate the people’s haibonrs, or, in other 
Avords, to adopt the people’s gods. Unable to stand 
like Moses, finnly promulgating a law which they 
declared Divine, they took the part of Aaron and 
presided over Avorship to the Golden Calf. From 
this era the morality and gi*andeur of ancient Brah- 
manism degenerated.” 

From the Chinese we learn that Budln'sm was 
patronized in Central India so late as a. d. 646 ; but 
in the cour.se of the seventh century it seems to have 
gradually disappeared, and Shxivm to have taken its 
place as the favourite Avorship of the Brahmans, and 
Shiva as the presiding deity of their order. To this 
day the greater number of sacred castes, particularly 
those Avho practi.se the rites of the Vedas, or who 
profess the study of the Shastras, receive Shiva as 
their tutelary deity, wear Ins insignia, and worship 
the Lingam either in temjdes, in their houses, or on 
the side of a sacred stream, providing in the latter 
case Lingam^ kneaded out of the mud or clay of the 
river’s bed. The worship of the god Vishnu now 
began to prevail. lie had been mentioned in the 
Rig-V^da, but merely as an inferior divinity. The 
publication of the Bhagavai- Gita^ which is generally 
dated about the seventh or eighth century, made 
Vishnu a prominent god, styling him even the 
Supreme Deity, from whom all things have issued, 
and into whom all things shall be absorbed. For a 
time the religions of the Vaishnava and of the 
Shwa sects contended for the mastery. The two 
parties split up into numberless little sects, worship- 
ping either the one deity or the other, in some one 
of his varied forms, or perhaps his consort, under one 
or other of her varied appellations. What has been 
the effect of the cumbrous and complicated system 
of idolatry which now constitutes Hinduism is seen 
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in the degraded, debased, and immoral condition 
into which the whole Hindu population is plunged. 
Such is, indeed, the natural result of their reli- 
gion. “It matters not,” Professor Horace Wilson, 
truly remarks, “ how atrocious a sinner may be, if he 
paints his face, his breast, his arms, with certain sec- 
tarial marks ; or, whicli is better, if he brands his 
skin permanently with them with a hot iron stamp ; 
if he is constantly chanting hymns in honour of 
Vishmi; or, what is equally efficiioious, if he spends 
hours in the simple reiteration of his name or names ; 
if he die with the word llari, or I'^mfi, or Krishn/t, 
on his lips, and the thought of him in his mind, he 
may have lived a monster of iniquity, — ^lic is certain 
of heaven.” 

During the last half century much has been done 
to ameliorate the condition of the Hindus. Missions 
have been established tliroiigliout almost every part 
of India; somewhere about 200 stations and 400 
missionaries are scattered over the entire Peninsula; 
and from the indirect, as well as the direct influence 
of Christianity, a decided improvement has been 
effected in the general aspect and condition of (be 
coiinlry. The Marquis of Hastings, who went to 
India in 1813 as governor-general, was the first to 
lend the influence of government to the cause of 
civilization among the natives He gave every eti- 
couragement, private and public, to schools and col- 
leges. Under his an8])ices the Calcutta School 
Society, the School Book Society, the Hindu Col- 
lege, and other institutions sprung into Ijxdng. He 
also abolished the censorship of the press. Lord 
Bentinck abolished the Suttee, throiighoiit the Bri- 
tish possessions of India, and Lord Ilardinge made 
great, and in various instances, successful exertions 
to have it abolished in the dominions of the native 
princes not under British rule. Infanticide has been 
very extensively suppressed. The Phansiagjirs or 
Thugs, with whom it was a religious duty to nuirder 
and plunder, have been nearly, if not entirely, rooted 
out. A stop has been put in a good degree to the 
Meriah sacrifices in the extensive hill-triicts of Orissa. 
The law which declares tlinta native shall forfeit his 
paternal inheritance, by becoming a Christian, has 
been abrogated. Caste, the greatest obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity in India, has, in some degi*ee, 

I been put down. The marriage of Hindu widows has 
been sanctioned. In the courts the practice of swear- 
ing is in some places changed, the Bible being sub- 
stituted for the water of the Ganges ; or the wit- 
nesses only required to make a declaration that they 
speak the truth. Above all, tho preaching of the 
gospel extensively, both by European and native 
missionaries, and the establishment of schools fur 
the instruction of the young in general knowledge, 
and the elements of pure Bible Christianity, have 
done mtich to undermine and prepare for the final 
overthrow of the gigantic fabric of Hinduism. No 
doubt the r6:-ent insurrection in the North-western 
parts of India has put a tempoi'ary arrest on the 


progress of missions in that quarter ; but when the 
cloud which now darkens the horizon of India shall 
have passed a>vay ; when this fierce outbreak of Mo- 
hammedan ambition and Brahrnanical jealoiusy shall 
have been suppressed, the work of missions will be 
resumed with redoubled zeal and enetg};^ and Chris- 
tianity will at length, by God’s blcsgjfte,, '’over the 
whole peninsula of Hindustan froir^hc Himalaya 
mountains to Cape Comorin. 

IlINNOM (Vallky of), a noted valley situated 
on the south of Jerusalem, where the apostate Is- 
raelites celebrated the horrid rites of Moloc^ii (which 
see), often accompanied with human sacrifices. This 
valley is rather more than lialf-a-mile long, about 
fifty yards broad, a)id twenty deep. By tlie Old 
IVstament prophets it is sometimes called Tnphet, 
from the tabrets, in Hebrew toph, with which tlie 
cries of the victims were drowned. After the Ba- 
bylonian cajilivity, when the Jews had renounced 
their love of idolatry, they hold llinnorn in abhor- 
rence, casting into it the carcases of dead Rnimals 
and the bodies of malefactors ; lighting nj) fires in 
the valley to consuine the offal. Hence Gehenna 
came to signify the place of final torment. 

HIPPOCAMPUS, the mythical sea-horse of the 
ancient classical mythology. It was believed to bo 
a kind of marine deity, half horse, half fish, and em- 
ployed in the service of Pa<eklvn of tlie Greeks or 
Ntptunus of the Romans. 

IlIPPOCENTAUR. Sec Ckntauks. 

HJPPOCRATIA, a festival held by the Arca- 
dians in honour of Poneidon, in course of which it 
was customary to lead horses and mules gaily ca- 
parisoned in procession. It is supposed to have cor- 
responded to tlie CoNSUALiA (whicli sec) of the Ro- 
mans. 

IIIPPOLAITIS, a surname of Athena, under 
which she was worshij.ped at Hippola in Laconia. 

HIPPONA, an ancient heathen deity worshipped 
by grooms who usually kept an image of this god- 
dess in the stables that they might invoke her to 
bless the horses. 

IIIRSCHAU (CONGIILGATION OF), a class of re- 
ligious established by William, abbot of Ilirscliau, 
in the diocese of Spire in Germany. It was formed 
on the model of that of Cliigny. (See Cluniacen- 
SIANS.) Its founder died in 101)1. The monks went 
by the name of the liirsaugian monks. 

IIISAGUS, a river-god-who- decided the dlsjinte 
between A md Poseidon about the possession 
of Athens. 

HISTOPEDES, a name given to the Eunomians 
( which sec), a branch of the Arians, in the fourth cen- 
tury, because they immersed in bajitism, as Epipha- 
nins relates, with the lieels upwards and the head 
downwards, baptizing, liowever, in this singular way, 
only the upper parts of tlie body as far as the breast. 

IIOAGNAM, a deity among the Chinese, who is 
believed to preside over the eyes. 

HOBAL, an idol of the ancient Arabians, which : 
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was demolished by Mohammed after he had taken 
possession of Mecca. It was surrounded with three 
hundred and sixty smaller idols, each of them pre* 
siding over one day of the lunar year. 

“ HOC AQ-E” (Lat. Do this), a form of words so- 
lemnly pronounced by a herald, when the ancient 
Romans were about to engage in a public sacrifice. 
It implied that the whole attention of the people was 
to be fixed on the sacred employment. Do this, a-; it 
were, and nothing else. 

IIO-CHANO, a name given in Ciiina to the priests 
of Fo or Budha. They strongly inculcate upon their 
followers the worship of Budha, the taicred books, 
and the priesthood, which are termed the three 
gems. See Gems (The Three). 

HODAMO, a priest of the Pagan inhabitants of 
the island of Socotra, on the coast of Africa, who 
worshipped the moon, and had temples called Mo- 
quainos, in wliich that luminary was adored. The 
Hodamo was annually chosen and presented with a 
staff and a cross as the emblems of his functions. 

HODUR, a Scandinavian god, son of Odin. He 
is represented in the Edda as blind, and yet so strong 
that he slew Baldur by throwing at him the twig of 
a mistletoe, which pierced him through and through. 
Refemng to this murder the Edda says of Hodur, 
“ Both gods and men would be very glad if they 
never liad occasion to pronounce his name, for they 
will long have cause to remember the deed perpe- 
trated by his hand.” See Bald uu. 

HOFFMANISTS, the followers of Daniel Hoff- 
man, professor first of logic, and afterwards of theology, 
in the university of Helmstadt in Germany. In the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century he taught that the light of reason, even 
as it is set forth in the writings of the most eminent 
philosophers, such as Plato and Aristotle, is injurious 
to religion ; and, accordingly, he declared his decided 
opposition to all philosophical inquiry. This led to 
a keen controversy, in which Hoff man was joined by 
a number of ardent supporters. At length such was 
the heat and animosity manifested between the two 
parties, that the civil government found it noce.ssary 
to interpose, and to refer the matter to arbitratioii, 
the result of which was, that Hodman was called 
upon to recant, which accordingly he did, and thus 
escaped all further persecution. 

HOFFMANNITES, a new sect of a mystic and 
apocalyptic character, which arose in 1854 among 
the Pietists in Wttrtembcrg. Their leader is Dr. 
Hoffmann of Ludwigsburg, son of the founder of the 
pietistic colony of Korntlial, and brother to tho dis- 
tinguished court-preacher at Berlin. He is de- 
scribed by Dr. Schaff as a man of much talent, learning, 
and piety. He was elected in 1848 a member of the 
parliament of Frankfort in opposition to Dr. Strauss, 
the author of ‘The Life of Jesus.’ Dr. Hoffmann 
regards the church, in its present mixture with the 
world, as the modern Babylon hastening to destruc- 
tion, dimly foreshadowed by the revolution of 1848, 


and he looks to the Holy Land as destined to be the 
scene of the gathering of God’s own people to await 
the second coming of Christ. His friends made pre- 
.paration for an emigration to Palestine, and we 
learn, on the authority of Dr. Schaff, that they ac- 
tually applied to the Sultan for a gift of that coun- 
try, but of course without success. They formed 
great expectations from the Eastern war, but these 
have not as yet been realized. 

HOG (The Sacrifice of the). The Jews were 
.strictly prohibited from using the hog as food. The 
reason of this [irohibition is supposed by Maimonides 
to have been the filthy feeding of tlie animal, and its 
wallowing in the mire ; others trace it to the cir- 
cumstance that tlie bog is a carnivorous animal, and 
others still believe that the flesh of the hog, when 
used as food, would have produced the le[)rosy, to 
whicli tlie inhabitants of the East have always been 
[ liable. But whatever miglit be the cause of its pro- 
[ liibition as an article of food, the hog has always 
been held in special ablioirence by the Jews. They 
were not allowed so much as to open one of these 
animals, to take out the fat and apply it to any use. 
Ill regard to this animal the Jews arc so scrupulous, 
that they say they may not touch a hog when alive 
with one of their fingers, it being a proverbial say- 
ing among them, that ten measures of leprosy de- 
scending into the world, swine took to themselves 
nine of them, and the rest of the world one. It is a 
curious circumstance, and one which strikingly shows 
tlie ignorance wliich prevailed among the ancient 
Pagans a.s to the religion of the Jews, that Plutarch, 
in his writings, introduces one Callistratus saying, that 
the Jews refrained from eating the flesh of a hog out 
of the great respect in which they held that animal, 
because, by turning the gi’oiind with his muzzle, he 
had taught men husbandry. Such an assertion is 
unworthy of a writer so intelligent and generally 
well-in foiTned as Plutarch undoubtedly ./as. Tlie 
true reason probably why the Jews accounted the 
hog an abomination was, because of its use among 
some idolatrous nations. Not only, however, did 
I the Hebrews abstain from the use of hog’s flesh ; 
the Egyptians, Arabians, Phtenicians, and other 
neighbouring nations also refrained from this kind of 
food. And yet from the frequency with which swine 
are seen painted on the monuments, these animals 
ajipcar to have been reared in considerable numbers 
among the Egyptians ; but for what purpose it is 
difficult even to conjecture. The Scythians would 
not sacrifice them, nor even rear them. At this day 
tho Kalmuck Tartars will not feed these animals, 
though the Budliist religion does not forbid them. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans hogs formed 
a frequent class of victims in their sacrifices, so that 
tlic Siiovetaurilia of the Romans, and the Trittua of 
the Greeks, consisting of a pig, a sheep, and an ox, 
were not unfrequently employed on sacred occasions. 
Thus in the regular and general lustmtion or purifi- 
cation of the whole Roman people, wliich took place 
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at the end jf every five years, this was the species 
of sacrifice which was offered in the Campus Mar- 
tins, where the people assembled for the purpose. 
These, indeed, were the most common animal sacri- 
fices at Rome. They were performed in ail cases of 
a lustration, and the victims were carried around the 
thing to be lustrated, whether it was a city, a peo- 
ple, or a piece of land. In tlie arch of Constantine at 
Rome there is still seen a representation of the Sw- 
f)€taurilia. It was a practice also among the Greeks 
and Romans to offer a hog in sacrifice to Ceres at 
the beginning of harvest, and another to Bacchus 
before they began to gather the vintage ; because the 
animal is equally hostile to the growing com and the 
loaded vineyard. It is possible that to this practice 
there may be an allusion in Isa. Ixvi. 3, “ He that kill- 
eth an ox is as if he slew a man ; he that sacrificeth a 
lamb, as if he cut off a dog’s neck ; he that ofl’ereth 
an oblation, as if he offered swine’s blood ; he that 
burneth incense, as if he blessed an idol. Yea, tliey 
have chosen their own ways, and their soul dclight- 
eth in their abominations.” 

The Hindus hold the hog in as groat abhon*ence 
as the Jews themselves do. In Ids third avatar or in- 
carnation, Vishnu assumed the form of a hog. The 
Mohammedans, also, who have imbibed many Jew- 
ish prejudices and customs, ablior liogs, and look up- 
on them as so unclean that tlicy dare not toiicli 
them ; and should they do so, even by cliance, they 
become thereby polluted. 

HOLOCAUSTS. See Burnt-Opferingp. 

HOLY, that wl)ich is morally pure, set aj)art from 
a common to a sacred use, or devoted to God. 

HOLY ASHES. See Ashes, Asii-Wkdnesday. 

HOLY CANDLES. See Candlemas-Day. 

HOLY-CROSS-DAY. See Exaltation of tup 

HOLY-DAYS. See Festivals. 

HOLY FIRE. See Fire, Fire (Holy). 

HOLY FONT. See Font. | 

HOLY GHOST, the third Person in tlie blessed 
Trinity. He is also termed the Holy Spirit, and 
believed by all Trinitarian Christians to be the same 
in substance with the Fatlior and the Son, and equal 
to them in power and glory. This was the doctrine 
of the primitive Christijin church, founded on nu- 
merous passages of the Holy Scriptures. Thus we 
find the Holy Ghost combined with the Father and 
the Son on a distinct footing of equality, or rather 
identity in the baptismal formula, Matt, xxviii. 19, 
“Go ye (herefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of tlie Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” And again, the name Holy 
Ghost is interchanged with that of God in Acts v. 
3, 4, “ But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep 
back part of the price of the land ? Whiles it re- 
mained, was it not thine own ? and after it was sold, 
was it not in thine own power ? why hast thou con- 
ceived this thing in thine heart ? thou hast not lied 


unto men, but unto God.” Not only is the Holy 
Ghost thus termed God, but the Divine attributes 
are ascribed to him in various passages. Thus He 
is said to be omniscient, 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. , Omni- 
potent, Luke i. 35, where he is termed “ the Power 
of the Highest;” Eternal, Heb. ix. 14 . ^The works 
of God are ascribed also to the OuOst; for 
exairiide, creation, Gen. ii. 2; Job xxvi. 13; Pa. 
civ. 30. The Holy Ghost is joined with the Fa- 
ther and the Son in the apostolic blessing pro- 
iionnced upon the Corinthian church, 2 Cor. xiii. 
14, “ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with yon all. Amen.” He is stated also 
to be the author of all those extraordinary gifts 
which were communicated to the Church of Christ 
in the earliest period of her history, and to impart to 
the souls of men in all ages those regenerating and 
sanctifying influences which can alone fit them for 
serving God on earth, and enjoying him in heaven. 
From considerations such as tliese, the Holy Ghost 
is concluded to be a Divine Person, equal to the 
Father and the. Son. 

In tlie fourth century, when the chureh was agi- 
tated with the Arian controversy, various difl'erent opi- 
nions began to be expressed in regard to the nature 
and constitution of the Holy Ghost. The council 
of Nice. a. d. 32">, liad been silent on the subject. 
Ijaclantius, wliile he separated the Son from the 
Father after the manner of the Arians, confounded 
tl)c Holy Spirit witli the Son, as the Siibelliaiis did. 
Some writers followed his example, while others as- 
cribed a distinct personality to the Spirit, but asserted 
tliat lie was subordinate to both the Fatlier and the 
Son. The most prominent individual, however, hi 
the fouith century, wdio denied tlie divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, was the Semi-Arian Maccdoiiius, bishop 
of ConKlantinojde, who is said to have reasoned 
thus : “ The Holy Spirit is either begotten or not 
I begotten ; if the latter, we have two uncreated be- 
ings, the Fatlier and the Spirit ; if begotten, lie must 
be begotten citlier of the Father or of tlie Son ; if 
of the Father, it follows that there are two Sons in 
the Trinity, and lienee brothers ; but if of the Son, 
we have a grandson of God.” In opposition to this 
reasoning, Gregory of Nazianzum simply remarked, 
that not the idea of generation, but tliat of proces- 
sion is to be apjilied to tlie Holy Spirit, according to 
John XV. 26, and that the procession of the Sjiirit 
is quite as incomprehensible as the generation of the 
Son. 

The rise of the Macedonian heresy occasioned con- 
siderable discussion, and at length the general council 
of Constantinople, a. D. 381. influenced chiefly by 
Gregory of Nazianzum, decided the point as to the 
nature of the Spirit, not by aiiplying the term Ho^ 
mowtios, of the same substance, to the Spirit, as the 
Niccne council had done in the case of the contro- 
versy as to the nature of the Son, but simply by 
determining that he proceeded from the Fatlier. It 
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would appear that wlicn the Nicene-Constantinopo- 
litan creed was fonned, the most conflicting opinions 
were hold by different divines, thus clearly calling 
for a definite deliverance of the church upon tlie 
subject. Gregory of Nazianzum gives a summary of 
(ho chief opinions in regard to the Holy Spirit at 
the time when the council of Constantinople was 
held : “ Some of the wise men amongst us regard 
the Holy Spirit as an energy, others think that lie 
is a creature, some again that he is God himself, and, 
lastly, there are some who do not know what opinion 
to adopt, from reverence, as they say, for the Sacred 
Scriptures, because they do not teach anything dc 
finite on this point. Lustathius of Sebaste belonged 
to this latter class. Eusebins of Cmsarca was the 
more willing to subordinate tlic Spirit to both the 
Father and the Son, the more he was disposed to ad- 
mit the subordination of tlic Son to the Father. He 
thinks tliat the Spirit is the first of all rational be- 
ings, but belongs nevertheless to the Trinity. Hilary 
was satisfied that that, which searcheth the deep 
things of God, must be itself divine, though he cotdd 
not find any passage in Scripture in which the name 
‘ God' was given to the Holy Spirit. He also ad- 
vises us not to be perplexed by the language of 
Scripture, in which both the Fallu’r and the Son are 
sometimes called Spirit. Cyrill of Jt*nisalem, too, 
endeavours to confine himself to the use of scrip- 
tural definitions on the nature of tlie Holy Sj-irit, 
though he distinctly sejtarates him from all created 
beings, and regards liiin as an essential part of the 
Trinity.” Basil, snrnamed the Great, also, at the 
same period, pnblislied a treatise exjiressl}’ on (lie 
subject of tliG Holy Sjiirit, in wliicli he maintained 
that the name God should be given to the H<»ly 
Spirit, and appealed, in siijtporl of tin'.- view, both 
to Scripture in general, and to the baptismal formula 
iti particular. Without, however, laying much stress 
upon the name itself, he simply demanded that the 
Spirit, BO far from being regarded as a creature, 
should be considered as insei)arahle from both the 
Father and (he Son. 

In so far a.s the particular heresy of Macedoniua 
was concerned, the canons of the council of Constan- 
tinople were t^uite satisfactory, “ The relation,” 
says Hagenbach, in his ‘Ilbstory of Doctrines,’ “of 
the Spirit to tlie Trinity in general iiad been deter- 
mined, bat the particular relation in which he stands 
to the Son and the Father separately, remained yet 
to be decided. Inasmuch as the formula declared, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, without 
making any distinct mention of the Son, room was 
left for doubt, whetlicr it denied the procession of 
the Spirit from the latter, or not. On the one hand, 
the assertion that the Spirit proceeds ofd// from the 
Father, and not from the Son, seemed to favour the 
notion, that the Son is subordinate to the Father ; 
on the other, to maintain that he proceeds from both 
the Father and the Son, would be placing the Spirit 
in a still greater dependence (viz. on two persons in- 


stead of one). Thus the desire fully to establish the 
Divinity of the Son, would easily detract from the 
Divine nature of the Spirit ; the wish, on the con- 
trary, to prove the self-existence and independence 
of the Spirit, would tend to throw the importance of 
the Son into the shade. The Greek fathers, Atha- 
nasius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
others, asserted the procession of the Sjiirit from tlie 
Father, witliout distinctly denying that he also pro- 
ceeds from the Son. Epiphanius, on tlie other hand, 
ascribed the origin of the Spirit to both the Father 
and the Son, with whom Marcellusof Ancyra agreed. 
But Tlieodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret would 
not in any way admit that the Spirit owes his ex- 
istence to tlie Son, and defended their opinion in 
opposition to Cyrill of Alexandria. The Latin fa- 
thers, on the contrary, and Augustine in particular, 
taught the procession of the Spirit from both the 
Father and the Son. This doctrine was so firmly 
established in the West, that at the third synod of 
Toledo (A. D. 589) tlie clause fUoijve was added to 
the confession of faith adopted by the council of Con- 
stantinople, which aft(‘rwar(1s led to the disruption 
b(‘tween the Eastern and Western clmrch.” 

Tlic addition made by the Spanish church to 
the Niecnc-Constantinopolitan creed, was afterwards 
adopted by tlie churches of France and Germany. 
The Eastern or Greek church refused to recognize 
the change, as, in tlieir view, unwarranted and lierc- 
tical (see Fii-ioqur.), and to this day, the question 
as to tlie single or double procession of the Holy 
Ghost is one of the main grounds of difference be- 
tween the Greek chureli and the churches of the 
AVest. See Pikx kssion (Double) of the Holy 
Ghost. 

HOLY HANDKERCHIEF. See Hanherchikf 
(Holy''. 

“HOLY, HOLY, HOLY.” See Chkrubical 
Hymn. 

HOLY MORTAR. See Mortar (Holy). 

HOLY OIL. See Anointing Oil. 

HOLY PLACE. Sec I’ABEiiNArLE, Temple. 

HOLY OF HOLIES. See Tabernacle, Tem- 
ple. 

HOLY ROOD DAY, a festival cclebi'ated on the 
3d of May in coniniemoration of the Empress He- 
lena, the mollier of Constantine, having discovered 
what xvas believed to be the true cross. This festi- 
val was instituted in the sixth century by Pope Gre- 
gory the Great. 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. See Bible. 

HOLY SYNOD. See Synod (Holy). 

HOLY TABLE. See Communion Table. 

HOLY THURSDAY. See Maundy Thurs- 
day. 

HOLY WARS. See Crusades. 

HOLY WATER, Sec Water (Holy). 

HOLY WEEK. See Passion Week. 

HOMA, a saurifice to fire among the Hindus 
which the Brahmans alone have the privilege of per 
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forming. It is simply a fire kindled with a kind of 
consecrated wood, into the flames of which they cast 
a little boiled rice sprinkled with melted butter. 
This sacrifice is performed by the father of the no- 
vice at the initiation of a Brahman. When the fire 
has been consecrated, it is carried into a particular 
apartment of the house, where it is kept up day and 
night with great care, until the ceremony is ended. 

It would be considered a very inauspicious event if 
for want of attention, or by any accident, it should 
happen to go out. 

HOMAGYRIUS, a surname of Zeus among the 
ancient Greeks, under whicli he was worsliijiped at 
iEgium, on the north-west coast of the reloponnesus, 
where Agamemnon is said to have asscmlded llie 
Greek chiefs for the purpose of deliberating about 
tlie Trojan war. ‘ It was under tins name also that 
Zeus was worshipped as patronising the Aebseau 
league. 

HOMILIARIUM OF CHARLEMAGNE, a 
selection of sermons made by order of Charlemagne 
in the eighth century, in order to assist those chngy- ! 
men, and they were numerous at that period, who 
were unable to compose their own sermons. At sm 
earlier period, there bad been pre[)ared for this pur- 
pose selections from the discourses of the Fathers, 
and wliicb the clergy were permitted to nwl in tlieir 
churches. But these selections having been greatly 
corrupted through the ignorances of the Jige, the 
Krnperor Charles directed an improved collection to 
he made by one of his clergy, Raul Warnefrid or 
Faulus Diaconus of the abbey of Montecassino. 
Thus by means of this Iloiniliarium, the sentioiis 
I)reached on Sundays and festival days were collected 
and arranged, and the order of biblical texts being 
observed which had been gi’adually formed in the 
Roman church from the time of Gregory the Great, 
that order came more generally into use, and a 
greater degree of uniformity in this respect was in- 
troduced. To extend the usefuliK'ss of the Ilomilia- 
rium, several councils ordered its translation into 
diTorent languages. The example of Charlemagne 
was speedily followed, and several Hoiniliaria ap- 
peared in the eighth and ninth centuries, all of them, 
however, in the Latin language. Ottfrid of Weis- 
senburg appears to have been the fiivst who composed 
a Horniliarium in the German language. 

HOMILIES (Gr. Homilim, discourses), the name 
given in the ancient Christian church to the Seu- 
MON8 (which see), or discourses which were delivered 
on the Lord’s Day, and on festivals, for the instruc- 
tion and edification of the people. All the homilies 
which have been preserved both by the Greek and 
Latin Fathers were composed by bishops. 

HOMILIES (Book of), plain discourses drawn up 
at the Reformation, to be used in the churches in 
England “ on any Sunday or holy-day when there is 
no sermon.” The first book, which appeared in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, is attributed chiefly to 
Archbishop Cranmer, aided, as is generally supposed, 


by Ridley and Latimer. The second hook appeared 
in 1562 in the reign of Elizabeth. It is diiHcult, if 
not impossible, to ascertain precisely the authors of 
the discourses in either Book, and many members ot 
the Church of England disapprove of some of the 
doctrines which they inculcate, sucdi as the sacra- 
mental cliaracter of marriage, baptismal^gc..3i*ation, 
and the real presence in the eucliarist. 

HOMINICOLzE (Lat. man worsliippers), a term 
of reproach applied by the AroELiNAiUANS (which 
see), and others to those who worshipped the God- 
man Christ Jesus. 

HOMMES D’INTELLIGENCE (Fr. men of 
understanding), a sect which appeared in the Ne- 
therlands in the fifteenth century, headed by William 
of Ilildc.sheim or Ilildeiiissen, a Carmelite friur. 
They are tliouglii by Mosheiin to liavc been a branch 
of the Bketiiren of the Free Sfirit (which 
see) ; for they asserted tliat a new law of tlie Holy 
Spirit and spiritual liberty was about to he an- 
nounced. They taught various doctrines which 
tended no doubt to prepare the way for the Reforma- 
tion. Tims they preached jusliticalioii through the 
merits of Christ without the deeds of tlie law. They 
rejected priestly absolution, maintaining that Christ 
alone can forgive sins. They held tliat voluntary 
penances are not necessary to salvation, but true re- 
lientance and a change of heart. Along witli the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, they apiicar to have be- 
lieved that the period of the old law was the time of 
the Father, the period of the new law tlie time of the 
Son, and the remaining period that of the Holy 
Gliost or Ellas. 

IIOMOIOUSIANS (Gr. hontom^ similar, and ou- 
siuj substance or essence), a name sometimes applied 
to the high Auiatss (which see), on account of the 
oi»inioii whicli lliey held in regard to tlie Person of 
the Son, maintaining that he was not of the same 
hut of similar substance with the Father. 

HOMOOUSIANS (Gr. homos, together, and o«- 
sia, substance or essence), a name given to the or- 
thodox or Atiianasians (which see), in tlie fourth 
century, because they held the Son to he of the same 
substance or consuhstantial with the Fatlier. 
IIOMUNCIONITES. See Photimans. 

HONEY. Tlie Jews were forbidden in Lev. ii. 
11, to mingle honey in any bunit-oflering made by 
fire; at the same time they were commanded to 
present the first-fruits of their honey, tliese being 
ini ended for the support of the priests, and not to 
he used in sacrifices. The Jewish doctors allege 
that the honey here referred to was not that which 
is produced by bees, but a sweet syrup procured 
from ripe dates. I’he reason why it was fordidden 
as an ingredient of tlie Jewish sacrifices is probably 
to he found in the circumstance that it was so used by 
the heathen. It was much employed in the prepara- 
tion of ordinary beverages, both among the Greeks 
and Romans, and it also fonned an ingredient in sa- 
crifices to many of their gods, besides constituting 
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Rn important port in offerings to the dead. At tins 
day the Russians place near the grave a dish into 
which honey enters as an ingredient, and the Bstho- 
nians a clay vessel full of honeyed drink. Herodotus 
mentions it in describing the sacrifice of an ox to the 
Egyptian goddess Im. 

Among the early Christians, it was customaiy to 
give to the newly baptized a small portion of milk 
and honey, to signify, as Jerome and Tertullian al- 
lege, that they were now as children adopted n o 
God’s family. From the third council of Carthage 
it appears that this milk and iioney had a peculiar 
consecration distinct from the eucharist. It is said 
in the canons of that council to be offered at the 
altar on a most solemn day, and there to have its pro- 
per benediction for the mystery of infants, that is for 
the baptized, wlio ai'e considered to be new-boni 
babes, in a spiritual sense. 

HONOR, a personiiication of Ilonom*, which was 
worshipped at Rome, liaving a temple dcidicated to 
him outside the Colline gale. Cains Marius built a 
temple to this deity after his victory over the Cim- 
bri and Teutones. Those who sacrificed to llmor 
reipiired to have their heads uncovered. 

IIONORTNUS, the name by which Augustin de- 
scribes the Roman god Honor (see preceding article). 

HONOR CATHEDRAE, an expression used in 
Spain in the sixth century, to denote the honorary 
acknowledgment whicli the bishops received in tlieir 
parochial visitations. 

HOOD, an ornamental fold that hangs down tlie 
back of a gradiiato in England to mark liis degree. 
Formerly the dill'erent degrees Averc known in the 
universities by the colour and materials of the 
hood. By the canons of the Church of England, all 
ministers saying the puhlie prayers, or ministering 
the sacraments, or other rites of tlie church, if they 
are graduates, shall wear upon their surjilices at sucli 
times such hoods as by the orders of the imi\ersities 
are agreeable to their degi-ees. 

HOFKINSIANS, or IIopkinsian Calvinists, 
the followers of the Rev. ti^amuel Hopkins, a Nortli 
American diA'ine, avIio was pastcu- of the tirst Congre- 
gational Church at NoAvport, Rhode Island, about 
A. D. 1770. Being a man of a somcAvliat metaphy- 
sical tuni of mind, he was jiarticularly pai-tial to the 
writings of IVesidcnt Edwards, but instead of follow- 
ing closely in the steps of that eminent philosophical 
theologian, Dr, Hopkins struck out in some resjiects i 
a path of his own, and in his ‘ System of Divinity,’ 
Avhich was published at Boston, New England, a 
short time after his death, has given forth sentiments 
on the most important points of Christian doctrine, 
at variance not only Avith tlie views of Edwards, but 
of orthodox divines in gencml. The peculiar opi- 
nions of Hopkins, however, have found considerable 
Oftvoiir Avith some Christians, avIio, though not form- 
ing a separate sect or denomination, are called from 
their leader HojMnfdam^ tliougli they themselves 
prefer to be called HopMnsian Calvinists. 


At the foundation of this system of theology lies 
the notion that all virtue or true holiness consists in 
disinterested benevolence, and all sin in interested 
selfishness, the latter principle being in its whole 
nature, and in every degree of it, enmity against 
God, the enthroning of the creature, and the de- 
throning of the Creator. The distinction is not 
sufficiently kept in view in the Avritings of Hop- 
kins between legitimate self-love and illegitimate 
selfshness. The former is on Inherent part of our 
moral constitution, and its exercise is both lawful 
and necessary; the latter is the offspring of the 
fall, and in its very nature vicious and sinful. But 
the very existence of self-love as a part of our 
moral constitution, and the Divine sanction given to 
it in the command, “ Thou shaft love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” shows plainly that disinterested benevo- 
lence cannot be of the essence of human virtue. The 
goodness which the Bible commands, in so far at least 
a.s regards the second table of the law, consists not 
in total self-forgctfnlnoss or self-extinction, but in a 
beautiful equipoise of love to self and to our neigh- 
bour. Neither, in so far as the first table of the 
I.aAv is eoncerned, can disinterested benevolence be 
■said to be of the e.ssetice of human virtue, seeing the 
whole Christian scheme revealed to us in t]»e Word 
of God, is so constructed as to establish the great 
moral }»rinci]»le arising out of the Avhole, “ We love 
Him, because lie first loved us.” The fundamental 
principle then of Hopkiiisianism as a moral system is 
obviously fallacious. 

In this theological system, tlie distinction on which 
Edwards so much insists between natural and moral 
inability i.s firmly maintained, and it is clearly pointed 
out, that the inability of man to believe in Clirist is 
wludly of n moral character, ns Chri.‘-t himself says 
to the Jews, “ Yc Avil) not come to me that ye might 
bnA’c life.” Unbelief, tb(;refore, is not an infinnity, 
but a crime. In this point llie Hopkinsians are cor- 
rect. But Avheiiever tlieir favourite notion of disin- 
terested benevolence is introduced, their views be- 
come erroneous. Tims tliey allege that, in order to 
ftiitli in Chri.rt, a sinner must ajiprove in his heart of 
the divine conducit, even though God should cast him 
off for ever. Now it is undoubtedly true that con- 
viction of sin, or a deep heartfelt consciousness of 
guilt and demerit, precedes conversion, but while 
Avc judge ourselves to be riglitcously condemned 
sinners, we are not called upon to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the divine conduct in a hypothetical 
case. Our own sinfulness, and our oAvn need of a 
Saviour, are at that important stage of our spiritual 
history the chief objects of our conccni. The Hop- 
kinsians are thoroughly Svpralapsarians in their Cal- 
vinism, for they believe that God has predeltinated * 
the fall and all its consequences, and that he designed 
the introduction of sin to operate for the production of 
the general good. They allege also that repentance 
is necessarily prior in point of time to the exercise 
of faith in Christ — a point which is of Ifttle im 
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portance, as the two graces of faith and repentance 
are so closely and intimately connected, that it is 
difficult to assert priority in regard to either the one 
or the other. But the great theological distinction 
of the Hophinaian system is a denial of the doctrine 
of imputation, whether of Adam’s guilt on the one 
hand, or of Clirist’s righteousness on the other. This 
peculifu-ity has been extensively embraced both in 
Britain and America, not so much from the diffusion 
of the writings of Hopkins, asfi*bm the wide circula- 
tion which Dr. Dwight’s System of Theology has 
obtained on botli sides of the Atlantic — a work 
which, amid all its excellencies, is peiwaded by 
this one en*or. Both sin and righteousness, it is 
alleged by those who deny im[)Utation, are strictly 
personal in their nature, and cannot possibly Im* 
transferred from -one person to another. But the 
fallacy of this objection consists in confounding two 
things which are essentially distinct, the artwd and 
the IrgaL It is nowhere alleged that Adam’s poster- 
ity have become actmlJy guilty of Adam’s personal 
sin, but it is alleged that in consequence of their 
federal connection with their first father they have 
become Ugnlly, or in the eye of law chargeable with, 
or rather involved in, his guilt. Jn the same way it 
is nowhere alleged that tlie righteousness of Christ 
is ai'iuofh/ conveyed over to believers, but it is as- 
serted that his rigliteousness is legally, or in the eye 
of law imputed to them, or put down to their ac- 
count. Imputation then is not an acfml but a legal 
transference. The term is strictly forensic, and the 
principle which it involves is familiarly known to ns 
in the transactions of evoiy day life. Let but a royal 
ambassador be insulted at a foreign court, and tlic 
whole nation whence the insult has proceeded will he 
made to suffer for it. How often do wc lind the 
debts of one man put down to the account of another, 
who may happen to be his surety? And the same, 
principle is often seen at work in the [wovidenlial 
dealings of God. Thus in a thousand instances the 
child suffers for the vices of his parent, and the wife 
for those of her husband, and even a whole jjcoplc 
for the crimes of their rulers. After all, the distinc- 
tion which the Hupkinsian draws is nominal rather 
than real. We are become sinners by Adam’s sin, 
not for it ; we become righteous by or tlmmgli 
Christ’s righteousness, but not /or it. 'I’lie result is 
the same on either supposition ; the controversy is 
as to the mode in which the result has been pro- 
duced. 

In regard to the doctrines of grace and the divine 
decrees, the Hopkitisiam are high Calvinists. They 
believe both in particular election and in reprobation ; 
they hold the total depravity of human nature; they 
contendtfor the special influences of the Spirit of 
God in regeneration, justification by faith alone, the 
final persevemnee of the saints, and the complete 
consistency between free agency and absolute de- 
pendence on the grace of God. 

The Hopkinsian controvei-sy is but little known 


in Britain, but in the United States of America it 
was some years ago warm and protracted, giving rise 
to a number of publications on botli sides, marked 
by considerable ability and polemic power. 

HORudi, the goddesses of the seasons among the 
ancient Greeks, and the servants of Zmu in convey- 
ing benefits to men. Two of them wei^\>\:. hipped 
at Athens from a remote period, one ofmfem, Thallo, 
presiding over sjiring, and tlie other, Carpo, presiding 
over autumn. They are often combined with tlic 
Cbarites. ’I’hey were worshipped not only at Athens, 
but also at Argos, Corinth, and Olympia. Hesiod 
makes them three in number, Eimomia, Vice, and 
Elrene, and calls them tlie daughters of Zcua and 
Thends, who, in accordance willi their respective 
names, give to a commonwealth good laws, justice, 
and peace. 

TIOUCUS (Gr. an oath), the personification of an 
oath among the ancient Greeks. He is mentioJied 
by He.'iod as the son of Ei is, and ready at all times 
to ]umisb jK’ijurv. 

IIOUDICALIA, or Hordicidia, an ancient Ro- 
man fc^tival, celebrated on the Ifitli of April in 
honour of the goddess Tellus, Tliirty cows with 
calf were sacriliced on the occasion, part of them in 
the temples of Jujiiler. 

HOllME, the ]HT.<onifieation of energy among the 
ancient Greeks. She liad an altar dedicated to her 
at Athens. 

HORNS. The jirincipal in.^tniments of defence 
in many animals being in tlieir horns, it often hap- 
])eiKs that the liorn is used ns a symbol of power. 
Thus in the Old Testament we find such expressioiLS 
as the Lord exalting the horn of David, and break- 
ing the horn of the imgodly. It is said, Psal. xviii. 
2, “The horn of niy .'•alvation,” that is, itiy Saviour 
and d('fcnce. Horns are also used in Scripture as tlie 
symbols of rouil dignity and authority. Thus Jcr. 
xlviil, 25, ‘‘The horn of Moab is cut off;” and in 
Zeeh. i. 18, the four horns are four great monarchies. 
“ The ten horns,” says Daniel, “arc ten kings.” In 
Judea, ill Pci^ia, in Cliina, and even, according to 
Schoolcraft, among tlie Red Indians of North Amer- 
ica, horns liave been used as a symbol of power. 
Tlie pictures and statues of the gods of heathen aii- 
li({ulty were often adorned with homs. The Greeks, 
Porphyry tolls us, fixed the horns of a ram to the 
image of .lupiter, and those of a hull to that of Bac- 
clius. The same ornament is found according to 
Spauheim, on medals of Jupiter Ammon, Bacchus, 
Isis, and Serapis. Clemens Alexandriiiiis alleges 
that Alexander the Great wore lionis in token of his 
divine extraction. Accordingly, he is called in the 
Koran the two-honicd, as the famous era of the 
Seleucidsc. is called the era of tlic two- horned. 

HOROLOGIUM, the name given to a collection 
of prayers used in the Greek church, corresponding 
nearly to the Houra of the Romish Church. 

HORSE-BACRIFICE. At a very ancient period 
this rite appears to have been practised in some coun- 
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tries. Thus the Massagetie, a great and powerful na- 
tion, whose territories extended beyond the Araxes to 
Jie extreme paits of the East, are said by Herodotus 
to have sacrificed liorses to the Sun, deeming it most 
proper to offer tlie swiftest of all animals to the 
swiftest of tlie gods, lurcher, in refcretice to this 
species of sacrifice, remarks, “ 'I'lns was a very an- 
cient custom ; it was practised in Per.-'ia in the time 
of Cyrus, and was probably anterior to that prince. 
Horses were sacrificed to Ne[)time and the deities 
of the rivers, being precipitated into the sea or into 
the rivers. Sextus Poinpeius threw into the sea 
horses and live oxen in honour of Neptime, whose 
son he professed to be.” Hence we fii\d the surname 
applied to Neptune of JLpjnn^, from the Creek word 
hij)po.% a horse. Among tlm Lacedemonians, a horse 
was sacrificed to tlie winds, whicli by tlicir force car- 
ried the aslies of the victim to a distance. Nay, 
from its swiftness the horse is sometimes used as the 
emblem of the winds. Thus in the Seandiiiaviaii 
mythology, Slfq^uir, llie horse of Odin, has eight 
legs, probably to indicate the extreme rapidity of 
tlie winds. In tlie Rig- Veda, the ear of the wim’s 
is represented as being drawn by reddish and yellow 
horses. 

But in the different systems of heathen mythology, 
lioth ancient and modern, horses are often introduced 
in connection with the Sun, tlie great king of day, 
who starts from tlie. East, and with great rnjiidity 
traverses the heavens until lie finds his resting place 
in the West. In Persia, white horses were conse- 
crated and sacrificed to the Sun. In Thrace, tlio 
man-eating horses of Diomede sliow lliat the god of 
tiie country was the Sun, and that they offered him 
tinman victims. The Homans al.so sacrificed a horse 
to Mars witli peculiar cereiiioiiics. Apollo the Sun- 
god liad his four-wheeled chariot drawn liy swift-fly- 
ing steeds. The Greeks gave several of tlieir gods 
cars supplied with splendid horses. The Scandina- 
vians and the Germans attributed a projihetic virtue 
to horses, especially those of Freyr, the god of day. 
The Sclavoiiians reared sacred hoises, some of them 
white, others black. Among (be ancient Romans a 
horse was sacrificed annually to Mars, in the Campus 
Martins at Rome, hi tlie month of October. On that 
occasion the blood wliich drojiped from the tail of 
the October horse, as it was called, was carefully 
preserved by the Vestal virgins in tlie temple of 
Vesta., for the purpose of being used at the Palilia 
or shepherd -festival, which was annually celebrated 
at Rome in the month of April, when the blood w'as 
burned along with other articles to produce a purify- 
ing smoke. 

The horse is not uufrequently mentioned in 
heathen mythology in connection with water, pro- 
bably on account of its rapidity. In the Zend- 
Avesta, the water Ardonissour, wiiich gushes forth 
from Albordj, the sacred mountain, is represented 
under the fonn of a young girl with the body of a 
horse. The Rig- Veda makes the Sun which dries 

tlie earth struggle against Etasa, the horse, or the 
water, and in the Zend-Avesta, Taschter tlm genius 
of rain fights under the figure of a horse against 
Epeoscho the geniu,s of dryness. 

In the Rig-Veda, are two hymns in honour of the 
Iiorse sacrifice, called Aswamedha : “ The horse,” 
says Mrs. Speir, “ is a mystical horse, ‘ sprung from 
the Gods,’ ‘fabricated from tlie sun.’ The actual 
sacrifice was probably a custom belonging to the 
Hindus’ earlier home in Northern Asia, where the 
Scythians and Massaget® are known to have oflered 
horses to the sun; and later, wlien treated as an 
emblematic ceremony, the mythical horse typified 
the Sun, and the Sun typified tlie universal soul. 
The hymns describe the horse as ‘ bathed and deco- 
rated^ with rich trappings, the variously-coloured 
goat going before him.’ Three times he is led round 
the sacrificial fire; he is bound to a post and immo- 
lated by an axe, and tlie flesh is roasted on a spit, 
boiled, made into balls and eaten, and finally — 

‘The horac proceeds to that assembly which is most 
excellent: 

To the presence of liis father and his mother (hea- 
ven ami eai th). 

(Jo horse to-day rejoicing to the Gods, that (the 
sacrifice) may yield blessings to the donor.’ 

“ 'I’his ceremony was afterwards performed syni 
bolicall)’, and is alluded to in Upaiiisliads and Brah- 
niaiias (which are treatises attached to the Vedas,) 
as a ceremony of peculiar solemnity and deep signlfi 
cance, and one which is supposed to procure univer- 
sal dominion. In the very much later writings called 
l*urana.s the rite is altogether travestied : a mortal 
rajah there performs the sacrifice in order to de- 
throne the (iod India; and it is upon this version of 
the story, that Southey constructed his ‘Curse of 
Kclianui,’ — correctly eiiougli. Professor Wilson ob- 
serves, according to tlie authorities which he followed, 

‘ but the main object of the ceremony, the deposal of 
Indra from tlie throne of Swarga and tlie elevation 
of the SSacriliccr after a hundred celebrations to that 
rank, are fictions of a later date, uncouiitenanced by 
the Veda.’” 

The horse sacrifice at this day is one of the great 
annua] ceremonies of tlie Hindus. It is thus de- 
scribed : “ Tlie animal must be of one colour, if pos- 
sible white, of good signs, young and well formed. 
I’he sacrificcr must touch, on an auspicious day, the 
head of the horse with clay from the Ganges, witli 
sandal-wood, a pebble, rice not cleansed from the 
husk, leaves of durva grass, flowers, fruits, curds, a 
shell, a lamp, a mirror, silver and gold, repeating the 
necessary formula. Having finst been bathed with 
water, in which had been immersed a ball ibrnposed 
of the bark of difl’erent trees and various kinds of 
spices, the horse is next superbly caparisoned. Tlien 
the god liidra is invoked by a number of prayers to 
come and preserve the horse, which is about to be 
set at liberty. After tins a small piece of paper is 
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fastened on tlie forehead of the horse, inscribed Avifh 
the following words : ‘ I liberate tin’s horse, having 
devoted it to be sacrificed. Wlioever has strength 
to detain it, let him detain it, I will come and de- 
liver it. They who are unable to detain it, will let 
it go, and must come to the sacrifice, bringing tri 
bute.’ These ceremonies being concluded, the horse 
is let loose, and runs at liberty for a whole year, 
during which whole tinje, however, he is constantly 
followed by servants belonging to the sacriliecn*. 'I'lie 
year being expired, he is caught and bound. A 
proper place for the sacrifice having been selected 
and walled round with bricks, a roof is raised on 
pillars, under which is erected an altar of earth. At 
the eastern extremity of the altar a small terrace of 
sand is raised for receiving the fire; and from the 
roof is suspended a canopy, with elegant curtains on 
all sides. On the pillars of tlie altar }u*e suspended 
branches of the mango-tree, bells, garlands of fiowers, 
with chdmaraa^ or tails of the cow of Tartary. The 
sacrificcr, accompanied by a number of persons en- 
gaged to officiate at tlie rites, tlien enters, while por- 
tions of the S^ma-Veda are recited. Twenty-one 
posts, to one of which the horse is fastened, arc then 
fixed in the earth, adorned with garlands, and having 
thirty inferior victims tied to them. These arc 
purified by aspersions of holy water, and numerous 
ineantations. A silver image of Garuda, with six- 
teen golden bricks, is then boiiio in, and the .sacri- 
ficer and his wife wash the feet of the hoi sc, and 
caparison him anew. The fire i.s blown with a fan 
of deer’s skin. The holy water is contained iu a fig- 
tree bowl. There is likewise provided an earthen 
vessel of water, with the image of a man jiainted on 
it, which is covered with branches, fruit, and fiowers, 
and ornamented witli gold, silver, pearls, and other 
gems. The horse is tlien slain, and his fiesh, cut 
into small pieces, is cast into the fire, while the 
sacrificer and his wife sit upon the altar and reeeiNe 
the fumes. After this the other victims are slain, 
amidst the chaunting of repeated incantations. Thu 
gods to whom these sacrifices are olVered arc Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, and the ten guardian deities of tlie 
earth.” 

HOUSES (Blessing of). Sec Anthony’s (St.) 
Day. 

HORTA, a name sometimes given to Angelona 
( which see). 

HORU8, the ancient Egyptian god of the .sun. He 
was the son of Osiris and Isis, and the symbol under 
which he was represented was with the head of the 
sacred hawk. He is tliought to have been the same 
as Arouerifi. His worship extended from Egypt to 
Greece, and even to Rome, though under a some- 
what mdBified form. In the astronomical view of 
the Egyptian mythology, he was Osiris in the sign 
of Leo. He was identified wdth the Greek Apollo, 
80 early as the time of Herodotus, and in some 
respects with the Egyptian god of silence, Harpo- 
crates, being bom like him with his finger on his 


mouth, indicative of mysterious secrecy and si 
lence. 

HOSANNA, a form of blessing used by the 
Jews at the feast of tabernacles, hi the course of 
that ancient festival they carried branches of palm- 
trees, olives, citrons, myrtles, and wiHbwg, singing 
all the wliile Hosanna, “Give salvatiqj|l’’ oi “Save 
1 be.«eech thee.” meaning thereby to pray for 
the coming of the Messiah. The branches which 
they carried were called Hosanna, as well as all the 
days of the feast. During the continuance of the 
feast, which in ancient times lasted for seven days, 
the Jew.s walked in procession round the altar with 
bmnehes in their hands, amid the sound of trumjiets, 
singing Hosanna; and on tlie last day of the feast, 
which was called the. Great Hosanna, they marched 
round ilie altar seven times. Among the modern 
Jews, the feast of tabernacles is made to extend to 
nine days. The sc\ until day is called Homnna 
Bdhfxi, that is, “assist with great suecoiir,” being a 
solemn acclamation used in the prayers of this day. 

The Christian chiircli, both ancient and modern, 
ascribe to the, word Hoxanna a signification some- 
what similar to that of Hallelujah (which see). 
Eusebius gives the first instance on record of its use, 
wIkm’c, at the deatli of a certain martyr, the multitude 
are said to have shouted, “Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” The use of it is prescribed in religious 
worship in the Aposlolical Constitutions, in connec- 
tion with a doxology to Christ. It occurs also in the 
liturgy of Chrysostom. By the ancients it was luii- 
formly regarded as a doxology. tleronie speaks of a 
custom which existed in liis time, and wliicli lie 
strongly condcniii.s, tliat of tlie people singing hosan- 
nas 10 their bishops, ns the inuliitudes did to our 
Saviour on Ins enl ranee into Jerusalem. 'J’lie liosan- 
iia used to the bisho]»s appears to have been couebed 
in these words: “Blessed be ye of the Lord, and 
blessed be your coming; hosanna in the highest.” 
Ill the Apostolical Coiistilutions, the Hosanna is 
appointed to be used after participating in the com- 
munion, and the jirecise form is tlnis recorded : 
“Hosanna to the Son of David. Blessed is lie that 
cometh in the name of the Lord : blessed be the 
Lord our God who was in{unfestt.d to us in the 
flesh.” 

HOSPITALLERS. See Knighthood (Eccle- 
siastical Okdeus of), 

HOSPITALS, bouses in which the poor are gra- 
tuitously accommodated and supported. Siicli 
buildings were often erected in connection with 
Christian churches in ancient times ; and it became 
ari express regulation that a fourth part of the reve- 
nues of the church should be set apart for the poor 
and sick. Priests and deacons often liad the man- 
agement of the hosjntals, being responsible to the 
bishop for the rigid management of their trust. 

HOSPITIUM, a place sometimes attached to 
monasteries in former times, with the view of afl'ord- 
ing temporary relief to travellers, and in which 
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a certain number of the poor were relieved by a 
daily alms. It was also called a osenodochium. 

HOSSEIN, the second son of AU and Fatima, 
and the thii-d of the Twelve Iindms. He had been 
bom prematurely, which some of his followers ac- 
count^ a miracle. He endeavoured to dissuade his 
brother Hassan (which see) from resigning the 
Caliphate in favour of Moflwiyah, but on finding his 
reraonsti-ances unavailing, he was one of the first to 
declare submission to the new Caliph, not only at- 
tending at the court to pay homage, b«it actually 
serving in the Caliph’s army when tlic Saracens first 
attacked Constantinojile. On the death of Moawi- 
yah, A. D. 679, his son Yezid succeeded, but Hossein 
was j)ersuaded to contest the Caliphate with him, be- 
ing deceived by the [iromise of powerful su[)port from 
the professed adlierents of tl»c house of Ali. Over- 
powered by numbers, and deserted by many of bis 
followers, he was in imminent danger of falling into 
the hands of his enemy: “That night,” says Dr, 
Taylor, “Hossein slept soundly, using for a {ullow 
the pommel of his sword. During his sleep, he 
dreamed that Moliammed ap[)eared to him, and pre- 
dicted that they should meet the next clay in Paradi-se. 
When morning dawned, ho related tl\e dream to his 
sister Zeinab, who bad accompanied liim on bis fatal 
cxpcuVition. 8be burst into a itassioii of (cars, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Alas ! alas! Woe wortli theday ! What 
a destiny is ours ! My fatlicr is dead ! My inotlier is 
dead I My brother Hassan is dead ! and the measure 
of our calamities is not yet full.’ llos.st'in tried to 
console her; ‘Wliy should you weej^V’ he said; 

' Did wo not come on eartli to die ? My father was 
more worthy tlian I — my mother was more worthy 
than I — my brother was more wortliy than I. Tliey 
are all de^id ! Why should not we be ready to follow 
their example?’ He then strictly enjedned his fa- 
mily to make no lamentation for his approaching 
martyrdom; telling them lliat a patient submission 
to the Divine decrees was the conduct most pleasing 
to God and his prophet. 

“ Wlien morning appe;ired, Hossein, having washed 
and perfumed himself, as if preparing for a banquet, 
mounted his steed, and addressed his followers in 
terms of endearing allection that drew tears from the 
eyes of the gallant wairiors. 'Dien opening the 
Kor^n, he read the following verse ; ‘ 0 God ! be 
thou my refuge in snfVering, anil my hope in afflic- 
tion.’ But the soldiers of Yezid were reluctant to 
assail the favourite grandson of the propliet ; they 
demanded of their generals to allow him to draw 
water from the Enphrate.s, a permission which would 
not have Itficn refused to boasts and infidels. ‘ Let 
us be cautious they exclaimed, ‘ of raising our hnnd.s 
against him who was carried in the arms of God’s 
apostle; it would be, in fact, to fight against God 
himself.’ So strong were their feelings, that thirty 
cavaliers deserted to Hossein, resolved to share with 
him the glories of martyrdom. 

“ But Yezid’s generals shared not in these senti- 


ments, they affected to regard Hossein as an enemy 
of Isl^m; they forced their soldiers forward with 
blows, and exclaimed, * War to those who abandon 
the true religion, and separate themselves from the 
council of the faithful.’ Hossein replied, * It is you 
who have abandoned the true religion, it is you 
who have severed yourselves from the assembly of 
the faithful. Ah ! when your souls shall be sepa- 
rated from your bodies, you will learn, too late, 
which party has incurred the penalty of eternal con- 
demnation.’ Notwithstanding their vast superiority, 
the Khaliph’s forces hesitated to engage men deter- 
mined on death ; they poured in their arrows from a 
distance, and soon dismounted the little troop of 
llossein’s cavalry. 

“ When the hour of noon airivcd, Hossein solicited 
a suspension of arms during the tiine appointed for 
the meridian ])niyer. Tliis trifling boon was con- 
ceded with difficulty ; the generals of Yezid asking, 

‘ How a wretch like him could venture to address 
the Deity?’ and adding the vilest reproaches, to 
which Ilovssein made no reply. The Persian tradi- 
tions relate a fabulous circumstance, designed to 
exalt the cliaracter of Hossein, though fiction itself 
cannot increase the deep interest of his liistory. 
'rhey tell ns, that whilst he was upon his knees, the 
king of the Genii appeared to him, and oflered, for 
tijc sake of his father Ali, to disperse his enemies in 
a moment. ‘No,’ replied the generous Hossein, 

‘ what use is there in fighting any longer? I am hut 
a guest of one breath in this transitory world; my 
relatives and companions are all gone, and what will 
it profit me to remain behind ; 1 long for nothing, 
now, save my martyrdom ; tlierefore, depart thou, 
and may the Lord rccomj)en.se and bless thee.’ The 
(Bim was so deejdy affeeted by the reply, that his 
soul exhibited human weakness, and he depwted 
weeping and lamenting. 

“When the hour of prayer was passed, the com- 
bat was renewed; Hossein soon found himself alone; 
one of ]ii.s sons, six of his brethren, and several of 
his nephews, lay dead around him ; the rest of his 
followers were either killed or grievously wounded. 
Hitherto he had csca])ed unhurt, for every one 
dreaded to raise a hand against the grandson of Mo- 
hammed ; at length a soldier, more daring than the 
rest, gave him a severe wound in the head; faint 
with the loss of blood, he staggered to the door of his 
tent, and with a burst of parental affection, which at 
such a moment must have been mingled with unspeak- 
able bitterness, took up his infant child mid began to 
caress it. Whilst the babe was lisping out an in- 
quiry as to the cause of his father’s emotion, it was 
struck dead by an arrow in Hossein’s arms. When 
the blood of the innocent bubbling over his bosom, 
disclosed tlii.s new calamity, Hossein cast the body 
towards heaven, exclaiming, ‘0 Lord! if thou re- 
fusest 118 thy succour, at least spare those who have 
not yet sinned, and tnni thy wrath upon the heads of 
tlie guilty.’ 



HOSSEIN’S MARTYRDOM (Annivkrsary of). GO 

“Parched by a burning thirst, Hosseiii rnade a plaintive nnd pathetic tone a portion of the history 
desperate effort to reach the Euphrates ; but when he of Hossein. The tnoaciues are hung witli black, and 
stooped to drink, ho was struck by an arrow in the the pulpits are also covered with cloth ol the same 
mouth, and at the same moment one of his nej)hew8, colour. Parts of the history recited are in verse, 
who came to embrace him for tlie last time, had his and chanted in most doleful strains. The audience 
hand cut off by the blow of a sabre. Hossein, now is soon wrought up to a high pitch of waving 
the sole survivor of his party, threw himself into the their bodies to ,'ind fro, and smiting thnj|^ breasts, ex- 
midst of the enemy, and fell beneath a thousand claiming, “0 Hossein!” “Alas, Hossein!” Wan- 
weapons. The officers of Yezid barbarously mangled derin.g minstrels go about the streets every day dur- 
the corpse of the unfortunate prince; they cut off iiig the solemnity, carrying ])icturc8 rcliitin,g to the 
his head, and sent it to the Klialiph.” martyr’s history, and crowds of men, follow in 

A splendid mosque was erected over the place their train, some representing the soldiers of Hossein 
where Hossein’s body was buried ; and the place, and others his enemies. The two opposing parties 
which is named JTos-m, that is, “ the place often come into collision, and mock fights ensue 

of Hossein’a martyrdom,” is a favourite resort of wlticli arc occasionally attetided with serious conse- 
pilgrims to this day. Tlie SclditeM believe that the quciices. The events of the last or tenth day, com- 
inartyr’s head, after haring Avrouglit several miracles, prise the circumstances of Hossein’s murder, which 
left Egypt, and joined itself to his body at Kcrhela, arc acted in the presence of the King of Persiti, in 
and one of the days of tlie Mohurrum is dedicated the great square of Ispahan. “I have been pro- 
to the commemoration of this event. There is a sent,” say.s Mrs. Mecr llassan Ali, in lier description 
curious tradition in reference to llosseiii’s head, of Moluiinmedanism in India, “ when theefleetpro- 
which may be related : “Wlieri Hossein’s head was duced by the superior oratory and gestures of a 
sent to be presented to Yezid, the escort tb.at guarded Maulveo reading the history of the house of Ali has 
it, halting for the night in the city of Mosul, placed almost terrilied me; the profound grief evineed in 
it in a box, which they locked up in a temple. One his tears and groans, being piercing and apparently 
of the sentinels, in the midst of the night, looking sincere. 1 have even witnessed blood issuing from 
through a chink in one of the doors, saw a man of the bi-easts of sturdy men, who beat themselves 
immense stature, with a white and veiierable board, simultaneously as they ejaculated the names ‘ Ilas- 
talce Hossein’s head out of the box, kiss it affection- san!’ Hossein!’ for ten minutes, and occasionally 
ately, and wee[) over it. Soon after, a crowd of for a longer period in that part of the service called 
venerable sages arrived, cacli of whom ki-sed the Mortem.” Mr. Morier, in his Travels in Persia, 
pallid lips and wept bitterly. Fearing that these gives the following account of what he witnessed 
people miglit convey the head away, he unlocked on the eighth night of the MohiuTum : “ On enlering 
the door and entered. Immediately, one of the the room, we found a large assembly of Persians, 
number came up, gave him a violent slap on the clad in dark-coloured clothes, which, accompanied 
face, and said, ‘ The prophets have come to pay a with thc.ir black caps, black beards, and their dismal 
morning-visit to the head of the martyr. Whither faces, looked really as if they were ‘ aftlicting their 
dost thou venture so disrespectfully V’ — ^'rhe blow souls.’ We observed that ‘no man did put on him 
left a black mark on his check. In the morning he his ornaments,’ Exod. xxxiii. 4. They wore neither 
related the circumstances to the commander of the their daggers nor any other part of their dress which 
escort, and showed his cheek, on winch the inipres- they regard as ornamental. A inollah of high con- 
sion of the liand and fingera was plainly pcrcep- sidcration sat next to the grand vizier, and kept him 
tible.” in serious conver.'<at ion, while the remaining part of tlie 

Hossein, like Ins father Ali, is said to liavc been company communicated with each otlicr in whispers, 
remarkable for his piety, and his biographers actually After we had been seated some time, the windows of 
affirm that he paid his adorations to the JMost Higli the room in which we were seated were throwi open, 
a thousand times every day. and we then discovered a priest, placed on a high 

HOSSEIN’S MARTYRDOM (Anniversary chair, under the covering of a tent, surrounded by a 
of), a religious solemnity observed both in Persia crowd of tlic populace, the whole place being lighted 
and India with extraordinary splendour. It lasts up wiili candles. He commenced with an exordium, 
for ten days, during which tlie Schiites keep up coii- in which lie reminded tlicm of tlie great value of 
tinual mourning for the martyr’s fate, giving them- each tear shed fur tlie sake of tlie Jmamn Hossein, 
selves up to sighs and groans, fastings and tcar.s. wliich would be an atonement for a past life of 
They abstain from shaving their heads, from bath- wickedness; and also informed them, witli much so- 
ing, and even from changing their clothes. The lemnity, that ‘ whatsoever soul it be that shall not be 
observances consist of a series of representations of afflicte<l in that same day, he sliall be cut off from 
the successive scenes in the life of Hossein, from among the people,’ Lev. xxiii. 29. He then began 
the date of his flight from Medina, onward to his to read from a book, with a sort of nasal chant, that 
martyrdom on the plains of Kerbela ; and the exhi- pai*t of tlie tragic liistory of Hossein appointed for 
bitiou of each day is preceded by the reading in a the day, which soon produced its effect upon his au- 
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dience, for he had scarcely turned over three leaves, 
before the j?rand vizier began shaking his head to 
and fro, aiid uttering in a most piteous voice, the 
usual Persian exclamation of grief, ‘ WaJd! wahi! 
wahil' both of whicli acts were followed, in a more 
or less violent manner, by the rest of the audience. 

“ The chanting of the priest lasted nearly an hour, 
and some parts of the story were indeed pathetic, 
and well calculated to rouse the feelings of a super- 
stitious and lively people. In one part of it all the 
people stood up; and I observed that the grand 
I vizier turned himself towards the wall, with his hand 
* extended before him, and prayed. After the priest 
had fiiilslied, a company of actors ai)j)cared, some 
dressed as women, who chanted forth their parts 
from slips of paper, in a sort of recitative, that was 
not iinpleasiiig even to our ears. In the very tragi- 
cal parts most of the audience appeared to weep very 
unaffectedly; atid as T sat near the givind vizier and 
his neighbour the jn-iest, I was witness to many real 
tears that fell from tlicm. In some of these mouni- 
I ful a'isomblies, it is the custom for a priest to go 
I about to each person, in the height of his grief, with 
j a piece of cotton in his hand, with which he care- 
fnily collects the falling tears, and then squeezes it 
; into a bottle, preserving them witli the greatest cau- 
tion. This practice illustrates that passjige in Psalm 
Ivi. R, ‘Put thou my tears into thy bottle.’ Some 
I’ersians believe that in the a.goiiy of death, when all 
medicines have failed, a drop of the tears so collect- 
ed, put into the mouth of a dying man, has been 
known to revive him. It is for this use they are 
collected,” 

HOST, a term applied by Komanists to tbe cn- 
charistic wafer after it has been consecrated by the 
priest. The word is evidently derived from the La- 
tin word hoHtia, a sacrificial victim, nnder the idea 
that the Mass (whicli see'), is a sacritice in which 
the real body, soul, and divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Clirist i.s offered np to God. 1'he liost is composed 
of meal and water, which is baked into small circular 
cakes like wafers, See Bread (Edcuaristic). 
It is offered daily in the mass, as a sacrifice for 
the sins of mankind. The consecrated wafer or 
host is ke[)t in a small tabernacle called Ciborium 
(which see), or Pyx. The practice which i.s followed 
in the Greek and Homan churches of elevating the 
liost immediately after consecration, does not apjicar 
to have existed before tbe eiglitb century, Ger- 
manus, bishop of Constantinople, who lived about 
A. D. 715, is the first writer who refers to it in con- 
connection with the Greek church ; and assigning a 
reason for the custom, he says it was to represent 
our Saviour’s elevation upon tlie cross, and his dy- 
ing there, togetlier with his rising from tlie dead. 
In the Latin church there is a perfect silence ob- 
served by all the older ritualists in regard to it until 
the eleventh century, when it is mentioned by Ivo 
Camotensis and lingo de Sancto Victore, who as- 
sign the same reason for it as that which is alleged 


by Germanus, but make not the slightest allusion 
to the practice of adoration of the host. (See next 
article). 

HOST (Adoration op the). Tlie worahip of 
the host or consecrated sacramental wafer, was the 
natural result of the adoption of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. From the Roman canon law, Ave 
leani tliat Pope Ilonoriiis, who succeeded Inno- 
cent III., in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
ordered that the priests, at a certain part of the mass 
service, should elevate the consecrated wafer, and at 
the .same instant the people should prostrate them- 
selves before it in worship. In A. d. 1264, the fes- 
tival of Corpus Chkisti (which see), which is still 
observed Avith so much pomp, wa.s established by 
Pope Urban IV. On that occa.sion the host is 
carried in solemn procession through the streets, 
every individual, as it passes liim, bowing the knee 
in token of adoration. In all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries tlie, practice of kneeling to the host is univer- 
sal. In Spain, when a priest carries the consecrated 
Avafer to a dying man, a person with a small bell ac- 
eompaiiies liim. At the sound of the bell all who 
hear it are obliged to fall on tlieir knees, and to re- 
main in that posture till they liear it no longer. The 
first Avritcr avIio mentions the elevation of tlie host 
in connection Avitli its adoration, is Giilielinns Du- 
rantus, who Avrotc about the year 1J86. Some Uo- 
! mish writers have endeavoured to claim for the 
practice of adoring the host an almost apostolic 
origin. In support of this claim they refer to the 
Sfrrmm C(»'da, or invitation to lift up the heart, ot 
early tiine.s, as an admonition to Avorship the conse- 
crated bread, Avhereas it was an exhortation to lift 
their souls from earth to heaven, setting tlieir whole 
afleetions upon Divine and heavenly things. 

If tlie adoration of the host was indeed a practice of 
I the early Christian church, it is surely most unaccount- 
able that not the remotest allusion is made to it by tbe 
Fathers of the church, whether Greek or Latin ; and 
e{]ual1y strange is it that amid all the objections and 
calumnie.s urged by the heathens against the Chris- 
tians, they never object to them the worship of bread 
and wine, whicli they assuredly would have done if 
it had been in their power. Bingham, in his ‘ Gliris- 
tian Antiquities,’ gives an admirable summary of the 
arguments urged against the adoration of the host, 
Avliich we cannot do better than quote : “ As, 1. 
From the silence of all ancient writers about it. 2. 
From their using no elevation of the host for wor- 
ship for many ages. 3. The ancients knew nothing of 
ringing a bell, to give notice of the time of adoration 
to the people. 4. There are no histories of beasts 
miraculously worshipping the eucharist, which sort 
of fictions are so common in later ages. 5. The an- 
cients never carried the eucharist to the sick or 
absent Avith any pomp or signs of Avorship ; never 
exposed it to public view in times of solemn rejoicing 
or sorrow ; never adored or invoked its assistaime 
in distress, or upon any great undertaking : which 
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fcre now Biich comniori practices in the Roman 
church, 6. Tlie ancients never enjoined persons 
newly baptized and penitents to fall down before 
the eucharist and worship it, as is now commonly 
done in the Roman church. 7. The ancients never 
allowed non-communicants to stay and worhhip the 
eucharist, as the practice now is; which yet had 
beett very proper, had they believed the eucharist to 
be their God. But they used it only for communion, 
not for adoration. 8. The ancients never used to 
carry the eucharist publicly in processions, to be 
adored by all the people ; which is a novel practice 
in the Judgment of Krarttzius and Cassander. 9. 
The ancients lighted no lamps nor candies by day to 
the eucharist, nor humed incense before it, as is 
now the practice. 10. They made no little images I 
of the eucharist, to be kissed and worsluppod as the 
image.s of Cliri.st. 11. They had no peculiar festi- 
val appropriated to its more solemn worship. This 
i.s of no longer date, than Pope Urban IV., who tir.st 
instituted it, anno 1264, and it is peculiar only to 
the Roman churcli. 12. The ancient liturgies have 
no forms of prayers, doxologies, or praises to the 
eucharist, as are in the Roman Missal. 13. The 
adomtion of the eucharist was never objected by tl»c 
heathens to the primitive Cliri.stians ; nor were they 
reproached as the Romanists have been since, as 
eaters of their God. It is a noted saying of Averroes. 
Since Christians eat what they wcwsliip, let rnv soul 
rather have her portion among tlie philosophers. 
This learned philosopher lived about the year 11.00, 
when the host worship began to be practised, which 
gave him this prejudice to the Cliristiau religion. 14. 
The Christians objected such things to tlie luvithens, 
as they never would have objected, had they tliem- 
selves worshipped the host ; as that it was an im- 
])iou.s thing to eat what they worshipped, and wor- 
ship what they eat and sacririecd. Which objections 
might easily have been retorted upon them. 15. 
The Christians were accused by the heathens of 
eating infants’ blood in their solemn mysteries, hut 
never any mention is made of eating the blood of 
Christ, either in the objection or answer to it. Tlie 
ground of the story arose from the practice of the 
Carpocratiam and other heretics, and not from the 
Christians eating the blood of Christ. 16. Lastly, 
the Christians never urged the adoration of the eii- 
charist in their disputes with the Ehioniteft and 
Docetce, which yet would have been very proper to 
confute their errors, who denied the reality of the 
flesh of Christ.” 

Tliese arguments are drawn by Bingham from the 
able and learned treatise of Dailld on the object of 
religious worship against the Ijatins, and they are 
sttfiicient to show, that although respect was un- 
doubtedly shown by the early Christian church to 
the sacramental elements, the practice of host- wor- 
ship was totally unknown. 

HOST OF HEAVEN (Worship op the). See 
Ts.\B1AN8. 

HOSTIA, an animal among the ancient Romans, 
wln'ch was destined for sacriricc to the gods. In 
early times it seems to have been the custom to burn 
the whole victim upon the altars of the gods. In 
later times this was done in the case of sacrifices to 
the infernal gods. So far back as the time.cf Homer, 
however, only the logs and part of intestines 

were con.siirned by tire, while the rest m the aniina' 
was eaten. It was the smoke ascending from the 
sacrifice which was considered to be chiefly pleasing ! 
to the god.s, and, accordingly, it was imagined that | 
tlic more numcroii.s the animals con.sumcd upon the 
allar, so much the more plentiful tlie smoke, and, 
therefore, so much' the more aeceiitahle tlie sacrifice. j 
lienee a hemfo'/nh, or a himtlred bulls, sometimes 
smoked upon the altars at once. The hoittice or vic- 
tims were generally aiiimal.^'of the domestic kind, such 
as bulls, COW.S, sliee]), rams, lambs, goats, pigs, dogs, 
and horses. The beast to he .sacriliced, if it wa.s of 
the. larger sort, used to he marked uii the horns with 
gold ; if of the smaller sort, it was crowned with the 
leaves of that tree which the deity wtus thought most 
to delight in for whom the sacrifice was designed. 1 
And besides these they wore ti e wfuhv and vlttw, a i 
sort of white flilets, about their heads. The ani- ; | 
mal selected for saerilice reipiirt'd to be free from all i ! 
blemishes and diseases. Having been decorated for 
the solemn occasion, it was led to the place of saeri- ' 
fice, preceded by the officiating priest clotlied in a ! 
white robe, white being a colour particularly ])leas- 1 
ing to the gods. A libation of wine w'as then poured i 
upon the altar, and a solemn invocation addressed to 
the deity. After thi.s the victim was usually slain, | 
though sometimes it was previously consecrated by 1 1 
tlirowing some sort of corn and frankincense together j | 
with the w/o?a, that is bran or meal mixed with salt, ! 
upon the liead of the beast. This was technically 
called immolatio. Before tlie animal was killed, a 
bunch of hair w.aB cut from its forehead and thrown 
into the fire as fir.st-fruits. 'Wine wa.s then poured 
between its horns, and if it was to tlie gods above, 
its head was drawn ujiwards, but if to the gods be- 
low, downwards ; after wliieli it was slain, and laid 
upon the altar to be consumed. While burning, 
wine and incense were poured upon it, and prayere 
and music accompanied the soleuiiiity. Among the 
Greeks the victims were usually kill'd by the priests, j 
but among the Romans by a persnn called Popti^ who j 
struck the animal with a hammer before using tlie i 
knife. The better parts of the intestines were | 
strewed with barley-meal, wine, and incense, and were 
burnt upon tlie altar ; hut if the sacrifice was made 
to the gods of the rivers or of the sea, these parts 
were not burnt, but thrown into the sea. See Sa- 
crifice. 

HOSTILINA, a female deity worshijiped among 
the ancient Romans when the ground shot forth new 
ears of corn. 

HOTRI, in the system of Hinduism, one who in 
vokes the gods, or calls them to sacrifice. 
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nOTTENTOTS (Religion of the). The Hot- 
tentots comprise n uumber of connected tribes in 
South Africa, tlie Corannas, the Namaquas, and the 
Buslunen, formerly inhabiting the territory whicli is 
now embmeed in tlie English colony of tl»e Caj)e of 
Good Hope. Mr. Moffat describes them as “ not 
swarthy or black, but rather of a sallow colour, and, 
in some cases, so light that a tinge of red in the 
cheek is percp[)tiblc, especially among the Bush- 
men. They are generally smaller in stature than 
their luughbours of the interior; their visage and 
fornj very distinct, and in general the top of the 
head broad and flat ; tbeir faces tapering tf> the ebin, 
with high cheek bones, flat nose5, .and large lips.” 
They resemble none of the Kafir tribes, and are 
equally distinct from the Negro race. Mr. Moflat 
concurs witli Mr. Barrow in snj)posing, tliat they re- 
.■'Oniblc the Ohinc'C more than any otlier ])eople. 
Gibbon alleged them to be “ the connecting link 
between the rational and irrational creation.” Tliis 
remark, however, ajiplies rather to the Bushmen who 
inhabit the deserts and mountain fastnesses of the 
interior than to the Corannas and Namaquas who arc 
the uumixed Hottentots. The language of the latter 
tribes is characterized by a peculiar click, which it is 
exceedingly difflcnlt for any European to imitate. 
Dr. Pliilip, in bis Rcsoarclies in South Afrie^i, givesa 
very favourable view of the native character of the 
Hottentot tribes, alleging that when the Portuguese 
first visited the Cajie of Good Hope, they found 
them rich in cattle, living comfortably, and so dis- 
tingiiislied for tJieir morality and good conduct, that 
Ihoy received tlie apj)eIlation of “ The good men.” 
Mr. Barrow says, that Hottcnitots are capable of 
strong attaclmient.s, are grateful for kindness shown, 
and lionest and truthful. Tlic present numlKw of 
Hottentots, including all tlie tribes, is estimated at 
150,000, 

It is difficult to give any .satisfactory account of the 
religion of the Hottentots. Dr. IMiilip, wlio passed 
many years as a missionary in tlie. Cape Colony, says 
of them, “ I have never been able to discover from my 
intercourse with thenative.s, or from any other source, 
that this nation bad ever .attained any distinct notion 
of a Supreme Being, or that an idea of a future state 
bad at any period pi'cv, ailed among them.” The 
Hottentot word Uti'l’o seems to be the name which 
denotes the Supreme Being, and, accordingly, it is 
used among the frontier or Kafir tribes to denote the 
Christian’s God. The Nstnaquas use the term 
Tsurkmp, or as some tribes pronounce it, UtPhiap; 
the Uti'Jco of the Hottentots is articulated with the 
click peculiar to that language. “In iny Journey,” 
says Mr. Moffat, in his ‘ Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in South Africa, “ to the back parts of Great 
Namaqualand, I met with an aged sorcerer, or doc- 
tor, wIjo stated that he liad always understood that 
'rsui’kuap was a notable warrior, of great physical 
strength ; that, in a desperate struggle with another 
chieftain, he received a wound in the knee, but liv- 


ing vanquished his enemy, his name was lost in the 
mighty combat, which rendered the nation indepen- 
dent; for no one could conquer the Tsui’kuap 
(wounded knee.) WImn T referred to the import of 
the word, one who inflicts jiaiii, or a sore knee, 
manifesting my .surprise that they should give such 
a name to the Creator and Benefactor, he replied in 
a way that induced a belief that he applied the 
term to what we should call the devil, or to death 
itself, adding, that lie thought ‘death, or the power 
causing de.ath, was very sore indeed.’ To him, as 
to many others, this Tsiii’kuap was an object neither 
of reverence nor love. During tremendous .tbun- 
dcr-storins, wliicli prevail in that climate, and which 
it might be supposed would speak to the mind of 
man with an awful voice, I have known the natives 
of Namaqualand shoot their poisoned arrows at the 
lightning, in order to an-e.st the destructive fluid. 
M.ay not the Tsul’kiiaj) of these people be like the 
Thianga of the Kafirs, an ancient hero ; or represent 
sotnc power, which they superstitiously dread, from 
its causing death or p.ain?” 

The Rev. Mr. Henry Tindall, who spent several 
years in Great Namaqiialanrl, thus states liis impres- 
sions of the religion of the Namaqua branch of tlie 
Hottentot family : “ As to religion, their minds ap- 
pear to have been almost a blank. Tliey do not 
seem, before they became acquainted with the first 
principles of Cliristianity, to have been in the habit 
of observing any rites or ceremonies of a religions' 
character, or to have bad any idea of responsibility 
to a higher Being. Tlie fact tliat tbeir language 
contains ajipcllatlons for God, spirits, and also fi)r 
the wicked one, seems to indicate tliat they were not 
totally ignomnt of those subjects, though there is 
nothing more in the terms of the language, or in their 
ceremonial observ ances and superst itions that aflbrds 
evidence of anything beyond a crude notion of a 
spiritual world. 1 believe that the superstitious tales 
w'hich have been gleaned from them by trevellcrs, 
and advanced as religious records, are regarded by 
the natives themselves in the light of fables, wbicli 
are either narrated for amusement, or intended to 
illustrate the liabits and chamcterlstics of wild ani- 
mals. 

“ They have much more confidence in witchcraft 
than in religion. Almost all disease or calamity, and 
sudden death in particular, is attributed to some ene- 
my who is supposed to hold tlie fatal charm. The 
jiraeticc of medicine is almost exclusively confined 
to the witch doctor, and thoiigli his efforts often re- 
sult ill a sigmal failure, yet occasional success, attri- 
butable to the simple remedies which he employs, or 
the rccoveiy of patients under his treatment in the 
couree of nature, confirms them in their belief of the 
accusations which he makes, and the power that he 
arrogates. The doctor generally practises some 
sleight of hand, and pretends to extract pieces of 
sticks, sheep’s bones, and other substances front the 
limbs of liis patients. As a antive council will sel- 
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dom meet without breathing destruction to some 
well-fed beeves, so the witch doctor never can-ies on 
Ills operations without sacrificing the best of bis 
patient’s flock to his art, or rather to his appetite, 
and besides this, demands exorbitant pay.” 

The same intelligent writer, speakingof the Bushmen 
scattered up and down the interior, remarks, “ They 
are almost entire strangers to religious knowledgi* or 
sentiment. Their ideas of a Sn])reme Being and of 
a spiritual world are extremely vague, and supersti- 
tion has little hold upon them. Many of them wear 
pieces of wood or bone dangling from their necks, 
which they regard as charms to avert the influence 
of witchcraft ; it is also customary for them when 
going to hunt to cast a stone on a heap which has 
been raised over the grave of sotne departed friend, 
by successive offerings, in order to insure success ; 
but this custom appears to be confined to those who 
Imve li.'id most intercourse with their Narnaqiia neigh- 
bours. If unsuccessful they become petulant, and on 
their next expedition will pass the spot without 
taking any notice of it ; of course, they still have ill 
luck, which they attribute to the insult which they 
have offered to their god ; they generally become 
penitent, return home, and after having spent a sleep- 
less night, rise early on the following morning, hasten 
to the place of offering, and atone for the past by 
casting another stone on the heap. A Bushman 
was once asked by a missionary if he ktiow there 
was a God, and if he had any idea where Tie was. 
ITe replied that he had heard that there was such a 
Being, and that tlie missionary was the most likely 
person he had ever seen to he lie.” 

It has long been alleged that one peculiarity of the 
religion of the Hottentots was, that they worshipped 
an insect which has received the name of the “ Pray- 
ing Mantis,” from the erect position and motion it as- 
sumes wlien alarmed. Considerable doubt, however, 
is now entertained as to the truth of this allegation. 
That there is a diminutive species of insect which goes 
in the colony by the name of the ” ITottentot’s god,” 
is admitted on all hands ; but the missionaries who 
have been long resident in South Africa, entertain 
very serious doubts whether such worship was ever 
known among the Hottentots, and tliey state that 
the fullest information which they have been able to 
obtain upon the subject amounts to nothing more 
than that the insect in question was viewed with such 
superstitious feelings that tliey accounted it a crime 
to kill it, and believed that if by any accident they 
should happen to do so, they would be unfortunate 
during the rest of their lives. All this, even admit- 
ting it to be well-founded, does not substantiate the 
charge of insect-worship. But though not perhaps 
chargeable with the gross idolatry of worshipping 
the “ Praying Mantis,” their whole religion, if reli- 
gion it can be called, consists of sorcery, superstition, 
and witchcraft. 

Missions have been established for many years 
among the Hottentot as well as the other tribes of 
n. 
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Southern Africa, and it is remarkable, in conse- 
quence of the progi’ess of Christianity and the in- 
fluence of the civiliziition of tlie English and Dutch 
colonists, what a complete change has been effected, 
both in the physical and moral condition of the 
Hottentots. They have lost many of " fonner 
characteristics, and are becoming rn^lBy amalga- 
mated with the colonists among whom they live. 
This remark, at the same time, is limited to those 
Hottentots who are resident within the colony, the 
more distant tribes being still the victims of the 
most degrading supei'stition. 

HOUAMEB, a set of vagrant MoliHmmedans in 
Arabia, who dwell in tents. They have a law by 
which they are commanded to perform their cere- 
monies and prayers under a j)a\ ilion. They ai e held 
in great contempt and abliorrence for their wicked 
and immoral conduct. 

TIOUB. I'liis division of lime, according to He- 
rodotus, originated with the Chaldeans, from whom 
probably it passed to the Jews, 'fhe first mention 
of hours in the Bcrlpturcs occurs in Dan. iii. G. 
The Jews reckoned the hours of the civil day from 
six' in the morning till six in the evening. The morn- 
ing sacrifice was ofieri'd at the tliird lionr, that is, at 
nine o’clock of onr time, and the c\enii)g sacrifice 
at the ninth hour, that is, at three o’clock of our 
time. The evening watches lasted each of them 
three hours, tlic first reaching from six till nine, the 
second from nine till twelve, the third from twelve 
till three, and the fourth from three till six, when 
the day commenced. At an after jieriod the natural 
day wa.s divided into twelve portions or hours, which 
varied in their length with the season, being longer 
in summer and shorter in winter. 

The division of the day into hours has been adopted 
by almost all nations. One case, however, may be 
mentioned in which the hours differ in length from 
those of other countries. We refer to the Japanese, 
whose division of time is of a peculiar kind. The day, 
we learn from Siebold, “ extending from the begin- 
ning of morning twilight to the end of evening twi- 
light, is divided into six hours, and the night, from 
the beginning to the end of darkness, into six other 
hours. Of course the lengtli of tliese hours is con- 
stantly varying. Their names (according to Titsingh) 
are as follows : KoJeonots^ noon and midnight ; Yaats^ 
about our two o’clock ; Namts, from four to five ; 
MoufsdouJci^ end of the evening and commencement 
of morning twilight; Itsoua, eight to nine; Pioote, 
about ten ; and then Kokonots again. Each of these 
hours is also subdivided into four parts, thus; Koko^ 
not8y noon or midnight ; Kokonots fan ^ quarter past ; 
Kokowts-fan-HouJd, half-past ; Kokonota-fan'Souhi'- 
wayc, three-quarters past; Yaais^ commencement of 
second hour ; YcuUs-jfan^ &c., and so through all the 
hours. 

« The hours are struck on bells, Kohmata being 
indicated by nine strokes, preceded (as is the case 
also with all the hours) by three warning strokes, to 
G 
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call attention, and to indicate that the hour ia to be distance of time, to ascertain with certainty the pre- 
struck, and followed, after a pause of about a minute cise origin and meaning of the word. The derivation 
* and a-half, by the strokes for the hour, between which D’Anbign^ thinks the most probably correct 
which there is an interval of about fifteen seconds— is that drawn from Hugon^ a gate in Tours, where 
the last, however, following its predecessor still more the Protestants first assembled. Others derive it 
rapidly, to indicate that the hour is struck. Yo/uJa is from a con-uptioji of the first words of their protest, 
indicated by eight strokes, Nanais by seven, Mouis- “ Hue nos.” Browning, in his ‘ History of tlie Hu- 
by six, by five, and by four. Much guenots,’ gives no fewer than ten diflerent deriva- 
speculation lias been resorted to by the Japanese to tions of the term, tlie most ancient of them taken 
explain why they do not employ, to indicate hours, from a work printed at Lyons in 1573, tracing it to 
one, two, and tliree strokes. The obvious answer John Hubs, whose doctrines they professed, and 
seems to be, that while three strokes have been ap- from whom they were called in derision, “ Guenons de 
propriated as a forcwaniing, their method of indicat- Haas,” or Huss’s apes. Conder thinks a more pro- 
iiig that the striking is finished would not be availa- bable etymology is found in the Gennan word eid 
ble, if one and two strokes designated the first and gaiossm, confederates, softened into egnotes, a term 
second hours.” Sec Day. Avhicli was originally applied to the brave citizens 

HOURS (Canonical). See Canonical Hours, of Geneva, who entered into the alliance against the 
HOUSE OF EXPOSITION. See Bi:tii-Ham- tyrannical attempts of Charles III., duke of Savoy. 
MinuAS. See Franck (Puotkstant Church of). 

HOUSE OF JUDGMENT. See Bkth-Din. HULSEAN LECTURES, an annual series ot 

HOUSE OF READING. See Beth-Hammi- theological lectures delivered at Cambridge under the 
KRA. will of the liev. Jolni Hulse, late of Elwoith, bearing 

HOUSE OF THE LH^NG. See Beth Haim, date the 12th July 1777. The course extended oii- 
HOUSEL, the term which, in the Saxon language, giimlly to twenty lectures, but is now reduced to eight, 
denotes the Lord’s Supper. HUMAN SACRIFICES. It is a melancholy 

HRIMFAXI, the horse in the ancient Scandina- fact, that, in almost all heathen nations at one period 
vian mythology, on which Night rides, and which or another of their history, the practice has been found 
every morning, as he ends his course, bedews the to exist of ofieriiig human beings in sacrifice to their 
earth with the foam wliich falls from his bit. gods. The earliest instance on record of tliis bar- 

IIRIMTHURSAR, the frost-giants of the Scan- barous practice, is the ancient sacrifice to Moloch, in 
dinavian mythology sprung from the giant Yndr. wliich children were caused to pass tlirougli the fire 
The Prose Edda says, that “when l^'mir slept, he to this sanguinary deity. Attempts have sometimes 
fell into a sweat, and froiri the pit of his left arm been made to explain away the expression whicli de- 
was born a man and woman, and one of his feet en- scribes this inhuman rite as indicating something 
gendered with the other a sou from whom descended less than the sacrifice of ehildren ; but all doubt as 
the Frost-Giants, and we, therefore, call Yinir the to the real existence of siicli a practice among the 
Old Frost-Giant.'” Jews is removed by tlic ))lain statement of the pro- 

HU, tlic supreme god of the ancient Cymri, who, phot Jeremiah vii. 31, “ And tliey have built the 
with his spouse Cerihwen (whicli Kee),<LNclt at the high places of Tophet, which is in the vallev of the 
extremity of an immense lake, called IJhn, winch son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their daugh- 
was always threatening to burst its harriers, when a tere in the fire ; which 1 commanded them not, nei- 
hlack beaver, the degenerate oftspriug of these two ther came it into iny heart.” And again, in regard to 
divinities, let out the w’ateis, and a universal de- the service of another fal>c god, whose worsliip had 
struction took place. Hn is represented as winged, been adopted by the Jews, tlie same prophet men- 
I He is said to have drawn forth the destroyer out of tions, xix. .5, “ They lm\ e built also the high places 
tlie water, so that the lake should no more liring a of Baal, to burn tbeir sons with fire for burnt offer- 
deluge upon the earth. This he is said to have done ings unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake 
by means of oxen. He also instructed the primitive it, neither came it into my mind.” Both these quo- 
i*ace in the art of tilling the soil. He first collected tations establish beyond a doubt that the Jews were 
j and arranged them in dilferent tribes, and transferred cliargcablc, at least in the degenemte days of Manas- 
tlie Cymri ov Celts into Britain. In various points seh, with offering human beings in sacrifice to hea- 
I there is thought to be an analogy between this deity then idols. In all probability, however, this cruel 
I and Noah. rite had been learned from the Canaanites, as indeed 

I HUGUENOTS, a name given to the Protestants appears very plainly from Ps. cvi. 37, 38, “ Yea, 

I of France at a very early period of their history, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto 
The earliest known instance of its occurrence is in a devils, and shed innocent blood, even the bloodof tlieir 
letter addressed by the Count de Villars, lieutenant- sons and of their daughters, whom they sacrificed 
[ general of Languedoc, to the king, dated November unto the idols of Canaiin : and tlie land was polluted 
j 11, 1560, in which he terms the riotous Calvinists of with blood.” The practice of this horrid ceremony 
I the Cevennes, Huguenots. It is impossible, at this is expressly forbidden under pain of death in tbol 
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Inw of Moses, Lev. xx. 2, “Again, thou shalt say to 
the children of Israel, Whosoever he he of the chil- 
dren of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Is- 
rael, that giveth any of his seed unto Molech ; he 
shall surely be put to death : the people of the land 
shall stone him with stones.” 

Far from being limited to the Cariaanites, human 
beings were offered in sacrifice by almost all the 
heathen nations of antiquity. Tl»e Egyptians, the 
Cretans, the Ambians, brought human blood to the 
altai’S of their gods. The ancient Mexicans deemed 
human sacrifices the most acceptable offerings which 
they could present to their deities. Tacitus relates 
that it was the cu'^tom of the ancient frcrmans to 
sacrifice human victims to their gods. The Plimni- 
cians, the Cyprians, the Rhodians, all had human 
sacrifices. In tlie early ages of Grecian history such 
a mode of propitiating their deities seems to have 
prevailed, and Pausanias informs us that the prac- 
tice of shedding the blood of human victims in hon- 
our of Zms existed in Arcadia, and it ap- 

pea s to have continued down to the time of the 
Roman emperors. In Leucas, every year at the fes- 
tival of Apollo, a man was thrown from a rock into 
the sea. At an annual festival, also, called Tharge- 
litty which was celebrated in lionour of tlie Delian 
Apollo and Artenm at Atliens, two lumian beings 
were burnt on a funeral pile, the one sacrificed in 
behalf of the women of Athens, and the otlicr of the 
men. It is not certain that on every return of the 
festival such a sacrifice was offered, but more proba- 
bly it was reserved for extraordinary emergencies, 
such as the occurrence of heavy calamities seriously 
affecting the welfare of the city. In tlie later ages 
of the history of Greece, the custom of sacrificing 
human victims seems to have disappeared before the 
advancing progress of civilization. 

Among the Romans, also, human sacrifices ex- 
isted. To Saturn human victims were offered. “ As 
Saturn,” says Tertullian, “did not spare his own 
children, so he persisted in not sparing those of other 
people ; for parents offered up their own children to 
him.” Curtius and the Decii are well known exam- 
ples in Roman history of self-sacrifice for the good 
of the country. Among tlie early Italian nations, 
more particularly the Sabines, votive oflerings, like 
that of Jephtha in Old Testament history, often in- 
volved the sacrifice of human beings. But even in 
the latest period of the Roman republic, an instance 
of such bloody offerings is to be found. In the reign 
of Julius Csesar, when a military insurrection took 
place, two of the soldiers were sacrificed to Mars in 
the Campus Martius. 

Human sacrifices seem to have formed an essen- 
tial part of the Druidical religion. Procopius Cae- 
sariensis, who flourished so late as the sixth century 
affirms that these sacrifices were offered by the 
Di'uids in Gaul in his time ; and Strabo expressly 
declares, that it was because the Druids ofl’ered hu- 
man sacrifices that the Romans were determined to 


abolish their religion. Caesar, in speaking of this 
custom as it existed among the Gauls, says, “Tlioso 
wlio are afflicted with any grievous distemper, or 
whose lives are hazarded in war, or exposed to other 
dangers, either offer up men for sacrifices, or vow so 
to do ; and they make use of the Dnud', ^or their 
priests upon such occasions, imaginingHlieir gods are 
to be satisfied no other way for sparing their lives 
than by offering up the life of another man.” There 
is no doubt that the Druidcs followed ibe same cruel 
junctice also in Britain. 

Numberless are the ancient divinities who seem to 
have delighted in blood. Cyprus .‘iacrificed a man 
every year to Agraiilus, Rhodes to Saturn, Chios, 
Lesbos, Tenedos to Bacchus, Phocea to Diana, La- 
cedemon to Mars. The sacrifice of children, as we 
have seen, had its origin among the Canaanites and 
t he Pluenicians. Colonics from these nations caiTied 
the. practice to Cyprus, to Crete, to the coasts of the 
jEgean Sea, to Carthage, Sicily, and Sardinia. From 
the Canaanites, also, doubtless, bad the Moabites and 
Ammonites hsanied the custom. It existed among tlie 
tlie Syrian worsliippcrs of Adonis, among the Ly- 
dians towards the north, and among the Arabians 
towards the south. We find it also among the an- 
cient Scandinavians, and even among the primitive 
races of Peru and of Mexico, as well as among the 
savages of Florida. Some nations have persuaded 
themselves that the gods would be satisfied with the 
blood of old men, of prisoners of war, of slaves, or cri- 
minals. Such was the case with the Egyptians, the 
Syrians, the Scythians, the Colts, the Germans, the 
Sclavonians, and even the Persians, the Greeks and 
Romans. But other nations carry farther still this 
horrid immolation of human victims. The ancient 
Mexicans, and even, at this day, some tribes of West- 
ern Africa, butcher tlufir prisoners of war by hun- 
dreds, and even by thousands, in one day, not to 
propitiate the gods but as a triumphal offering in 
honour of victory over their enemies. 

In many of the nations of modern heathendom, 
the pmclice of offering human victims to the gods 
still exists in full vigour. Not to speak of the cruel 
acts of self-torture perpetrated by the votaries of 
Kali and Durga among the Hindus, numberless hu- 
man sacrifices were offered down to a recent period by 
the Thugs under the sanction of their patron goddess 
Kaliy and by the Khoiids of Goomsoor, who, till very 
recently, offered up their annual Merias or human vic- 
tims. In the Kalika, Parana minute directions are 
given for the performance of a human sacrifice, by 
wliich the goddess Kali is said to be rendered pro- 
pitious for a thousand yeara. What multitudes ha^•e 
sacrificed themselves to the 'MJagatnatiiyian^ what 
multitudes more have given up their lives to the wa- 
ters of the all-devouring Gunga! Dr. Spry, in his 
‘ Modem India,’ gives an account of a tribe, in the 
Nagpore district, who not only sacrifice human vic- 
tims, but feast upon the sacrifice. See Cannibals. 

The practice of offering human sacrifices has pre- 
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vailed, to some extent, among tlie North American 
Indians, and is still found attended with shocking 
barbarism among most of the heathen tribes of 
Southern and Western Africa. The same rite was 
generally prevalent among the islands of the Pacific 
before the introduction of Christianity, and even yet 
has not altogether disappeared among the Pagan in- 
habitants of some of those islands. 

HUMANISTS, a class of thinkers which arose in 
Germany towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
originating chiefly from the difTusiori of the writings 
of Ibmsseau. Their views were thoroughly infidel, 
their chief aim being to sink the Christian in the 
man. Hence the name given to their system, which 
was usually called Hinnnnism. It sought to level 
all family distinctions, all diflereiices of rank, all na- 
tionality, all positive moral obligation, all positive 
religion* and to train mankind to be men, as the first, 
the last, the highest accom]ilishment. This was the 
kind of education which Rousseau professed to repre- 
sent in his ‘ Emile,’ — a work which sapped the foun- 
dations of Christian principle in the case of multi- 
tudes both in France and Gennany. In the latter 
country particularly, the Deistic tendencies which 
were fostered by the writings and the example of 
Frederick II., began to shoot forth in the direction 
of Humanism. The practical aspect which it now 
a.s8umed, was that of the Philanthropic educAtion, as 
it was termed, of Basedow. The first Pkilanthropi- 
num was formed at Dessau in 1774. One of its fun- 
damental regulations was, that all religious distinc- 
tions were to be entirely kept out of view, and the 
private devotional exercises, accordingly, were so 
framed as that nothing should be done which would 
not be approved of by every worshipper of God, 
whether he were a Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, or 
Deist. In the system of teaching, which was adopted 
by Basedow, and the others who followed in his 
wake, the chief object was not so much to impart 
knowledge as to develop all the human powers and 
faculties. The entire education was based on the sup- 
posed goodness of human nature. “ While the for- 
mer education,” says Dr. Kahnis, in his ‘Internal 
History of German Protestantism,’ “ had required 
all which it was in the power of youths to do, whe- 
ther it gave them pleasure or pain, the philanthropic 
education asked, in the first place, AVhat is in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the child ? What affords 
him enjoyment ? How do all the inclinations and 
dispositions of childhood find their suitable sphere ? 
The delight of children in bodily exercise is made use 
of as bodily gymnastics ; the inclination for play, a.s 
mental gymnastics ; walks, as opportunities for edu- 
cating and teaching; ambition as a moral engine. 
But although the Philanthropina at first promised to 
teach every thirig better and more quickly than the 
ordinary school did, yet it soon appeared that lin- 
guistic knowledge, and all matters of memory, would 
not thrive. Because they would not teach any thing 
from without, and mechanically, but would develop 


every thing according to nature, rational knowledge, 
such as logic, mathematics, arithmetic, natural reli- 
^on, and momls, as well as those sciences based up* 
on perception, experience, and advantage, were there 
chiefly cultivated. The fresh youth, grown up under 
fine bodily training, sim[)ly and easily dressed in an 
age of wigs and pigtails, walked about the fields and 
forests to acquire a knowledge of nature; went into 
the workshops of tradesmen to acquire a knowledge 
of common life, Avith its arts and wants; exercised 
themselves in the labour of the husbandman, in the 
art of the citizen, in order to stand a future like that 
of Bohimon Cmsoe, better than the hereof that book 
himself.” 

The plausible manner in which Basedow, Campe, 
and others had set forth the advantages of this sys- 
tem of philanthropic education blinded the minds of 
many to its true character. But the spell was speed- 
ily broken, the delusion vanished. Men began to 
look coldly at this utilitarian mode of educating the 
human being. The Fhilanthropic Ilnmanisrr soon 
gave place to a higher Humanism, Avhich began to 
spring out of the ardent study of the ancient classics. 
But neither the one species of Humanism nor the 
other was fitted to render the human being either 
morally good or practically useful, but thoroughly 
selfish in hi.s whole iiaturc and actings. He was not 
trained to be a member of a family, of a nation, of a 
church, but of that great totality, the human race. 
A tmining so vague and uni>ra(;tical was altogether 
unsuited to man in the various positions Avhich he is 
called to occupy in this world, or to fit him for a 
higher sphere in the world to come. 

HUMANITARIANS, a name sometimes applied 
to those modern Sociumns who maintain, with Dr. 
Priestley, the doctrine of the simjile humanity of 
Christ. Socinianism, in its original form as taught 
in the Racovian Catechism, and in the writing.s of 
the Polish divines, admitted the miraculous concep- 
tion, and inculcated the worship of Christ. Dr. 
Priestley, however, anxious to remove what he consi- 
dered the corruptions of Christianity, carried liis So- 
cinian principles to their full length, and taught that 
Jesus was a mere man, the son of Joseph and tf 
Mary, and naturally as fallible and peccable as Moses, 
or any other prophet. This view of the nature of 
Christ is held by the modem school of Socinians in 
Britain, Avhich may be said to have been founded by 
Dr. Priestley, and consolidated by Lindsey, Bel- 
sham, and others. That portion of their creed w’hich 
relates to the pei-son of Christ, and which may well 
entitle them to the appellation of Humanitarians, is 
thus expressed by Belsham in his ‘ Calm Inquiry ;’ 
That Jesus of Nazareth was “a man of exemplary 
character, constituted in all respects like other men, 
subject to the same infirmities, the same ignorance, 
prejudices, and frailties.” See Socinians. 

HUMANITY (Religion op), a species of infidel- 
ity which has grown up during the last twenty years 
in Britain and America. It is a kind of idealism, 
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which resolves rU true religion, not into any of the 
special forms of belief which are found in the world, 
but into the instincts of humanity. Tliis system of 
thought is sometimes called the Absolute Religion y 
ignoring all written revelation, and finding religion 
only in the outward universe, and the inward man. 
Tims Theodore Parker, one of the most able exposi- 
tors of the system, remarks, that “we are never to 
forgot that there is no monopoly of religion by any 
nation or any age. Religion itself is one and the 
same. He that worships truly, by whatever form, 
worships the Only God. lie hears the prayer, 
whether called Brahma, Jeliovnh, Pan, or Lord; or 
cfilled by no name at all. Eacli people has its pro- 
phets and its saints; and many a swarthy Indian, 
who bowed down to wood and stone — many a grim- 
faced Calmuck, who worshipped the great God of 
storms — many a Grecian ]'easant, who did homage 
to Phoolms- Apollo when the Smi rose or went down 
— yes, many a savages, his hands smeared all over 
with human sacrifice, shall come forth from the east 
and west, and sit down in llic kingdom of God, with 
Moses and Zontaster, with .Socrates and Jesus.” 

In regard to the tiame of the system, Mr. Parker 
says, “I call this the Absolute Religion, l)ccanse it 
is drawn from the absolute and ultimate source; be- 
cause it' gives us the Absolute Idea of God — God as 
Infinite; and because it guarantees to man bis na- 
tural rights, and demands the performance of tlic 
absolute duties of human nature.” Mr. W. J. Fox, 
who, though formerly a Unitarian^ has adopted a 
creed identical with that of Mr. Parker, calls it a 
Heligion of Humanity, stating that, in his belief, 
“ the source of all revelation is the moral constitu 
tion of human nature, the human mind and heart.” 

The views of the writers, both in England and 
America, who have adopted the Religion of Human- 
ity, are thus set forth in the Westminster Review, 
which is their ablest organ in this country: “It is 
not the presence of God in antiquity, but his presence 
only tbere^ — not his inspiration in Palestine, but his 
withdrawal from every spot besides, — not his supreme 
and unique expression in Jesus of Nazareth, but bis 
absence from every other human medium, — ^against 
which these writere protest. They feel that the 
usual Christian advocate has adopted a narrow and 
even irreligious ground; that lie lias not found a 
satisfactory place in the Divine scheme of human 
affairs for the great Pagan world ; that he has pre- 
sumptuously branded all history but one as ‘pro- 
fane;’ that he has not only read it without sympa- 
thy and reverence, but has used it chiefly as a foil to 
show off the beauty of evangelic truth and holiness, 
and 80 has dwelt only on the inadequacy of its 
philosophy, the deformity of its morals,i„the degener- 
ate features of its social life ; that he has forgotten 
the Divine infinitude when he assumes that Christ’s 
plenitude of the Spirit implies the emptiness of So- 
crates. In their view, he has rashly undertaken to 
lu'ove, not one positive fact, — a revelation of Divine 


truth in Galilee; — but an infinite negutive; — no in- 
spiration anywhere else. To this negation and to 
this alone is their remonstrance addressed. They 
do not deny a theophmy in the gift of Chris! iunity ; 
but they deny two very different thii^js, viz, 1. That 
this is the only thoophany; and 2, -^"'nt this is 
theophany alone; that is, they loolUl^r some divine 
elements clsewlu’re, and they look for some human 
here. It is not tliercfore a smaller, but a larger, 
religions obligation to history, whieli they arc anxi- j 
ous to establish; and they remain in company with ! j 
the Christian advocate so long as his devout and 1 1 
gentle mood continues ; a.nd only quit him when he j ! 
enters on his sceptical antipathies.” ! ; 

One marked characteristic of this the latest form j ! 
which infidelity has assumed, is a rejection of all ! i 
outward revelation, except in so far as it is an ex- |1 
pression of the fiiiidamental beliefs inherent in our t' 
sjiirilnal nature. It demands of every man that if !' 
he would find religion, he must look not to the ‘ 
Bibb), the Koran, or the .Shastras, but to the original I 
intuitions of his own heart. The, re he will find i 
engraven in inclelihlc eharacters the primitlse idea 
of an Infinite God, and this one idea is suflicient 
in the view of the writers whose opinions we are i 
now considering, to give shape, and funn, as well 
as impulse and energy, to the religion of eveiy i 
age and people. “Nor can these,” says Mr. Hard- ■ 
wick, in his ‘Christ and other Masters,’ “be termed ' 
the speculations of a band of ignonvnt or dreamy j 
niystic.s. They are. entertained by men of learning; i 
who profess moreover a peculiar interest in the pro- i 
gross of civilization, and who labour to advance what j 
they believe to be the diseiithralmcnt of the human 
spirit. They affirm that something higher, deeper, 
hcavenlier, is reserved for us ; that growth must be i 
expected and promoted not only in our ajiprcbension ; 
of religious trutli, but in the orb of truth itself; that 
their peculiar mission is to hasten this result by i 
showing man his real dignity and destiny, by sound- 
ing all the depths of human consciousness, and call- 
ing to their aid the newest facts of history and the 
last discoveries of science. They do not, iiidce'l, 
contemn the worthies of antiquity. The statues of 
Confucius, Moses, and Pythagoras ; of Socrates and 
Zoroaster; of Buddha, Clirist, and Apollonius; of 
Mani and Muhammed, are all ele\ated side bj side 
in the Walhalla of spiritualism. These all in difler- 
ent measures are applauded as the saints, the pro- 
phets, the apostles of their age ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous latitude of his belief, the spirilunllst 
is not content with any of the forms in whicli religion 
has hitherto appeared on earth. However well 
adapted to peculiar countries or to transitory phases 
of the human mind, they are unequal to the wants 
and the capacities of the present century. He would 
not himself have worshipped either with his ‘ swar- 
thy Indian who bowed down to wood and stone,’ or 
with his ‘ grim-faced Calmuck,’ or his ‘ Grecian pea- 
sant,’ or his ‘ savage,’ whose hands were * smeared all 
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' over with human sacrifice;’ but rather aims, by 
^ analysing the principles of heathenism and cultivating 
a deeper sympatliy witli what is termed the ‘ gi*eat 
pagan world,’ to organise a new system which he 
calls the Absolute Religion, the Religion of Human- 
ity, the Religion of the Future. From it all special 
dogmas are to be eliminated ; sentiments which every 
I one may clothe according to his fancy, are to occupy 
, the place of facts ; the light of a spontaneous Gospel 
is to superaede the clumsy artifice of taiching by 
the aid of an historical revelation. Thus, while the 
promoters of this scheme affect the greatest rever- 
ence for the wisdom and the so-called ‘inspirations’ 
of the past, they aim to soar indefinitely above it. 
Nearly all the doctrines of ancient systems are aban- 
doned or explained away, as things which really 
have no stronger claim upon us than the cycle of 
luxuriant mythes that captivated Greek imaginations 
in the pre-historic period. The Christ and Chris 
tianity of the Bible are thus virtually denied: ‘su- 
perior intellects’ are bidden to advance still higher, 
to cast off as wortldess or ill-fitting the old garments 
of the Church, to join the standard of the Absolute 
Religion, and so march forward to the ‘ promised 
land.’ ” 

The only positive and prominent article of the 
creed of tliis sect of infidels is, that there is one Infi- 
nite God, and beyond it is a mere series of negations, 
’riius Mr. Parker, “ Of course I do not believe in a 
devil, eternal torment, nor in a particle of absolute 
evil in God’s world or in God. I do not believe 
that there ever was a miracle, or ever will be ; every- 
where I find law, — the constant mode of operation 
of the Infinite God. I do not believe in the miracu- 
lous inspiration of the Old Testament or the New 
Testament, I do not believe that the Old Testa- 
ment was God’s first word, nor the New Testament 
liis last. The Scriptures are no finality to me. In- 
.spiration is a perpetual fact. Prophets and Apostles 
did not monopolize the Father : lie inspires men to- 
day as much as heretofore. In nature, also, God 
speaks for ever. ... I do not believe in the miracu- 
lous origin of the Hebrew Church, or the Buddhist 
Church, or the Christian Cliurch ; nor the miracu- 
lous character of .lesus. I take not the Bible for my 
master, nor yet the Cliurch; nor even Jesus of Na- 
zareth for my master. ... I try all things by the 
human faculties. . . . But at the same time, I rever- 
ence the Christian Church for the gi’eat good it lias 
done to mankind; I reverence the Mahometan 
Church for the good it has done, — a far less good.’ ” 
Such is the Absolute Religion, or the Religion of 
Humanity, which some writers incur own day would 
extol as destined to form a new era in the history of 
religious thought, but wliich from its very meagre- 
ness and vagueness is in all probability destined ere 
long to dwindle away and be forgotten. 

HU MI LI AT I, an order of Romish monks which 
originated in A. n. 1161. They were brought out of 
J.iombardy into Germany, as captives by Barbarossa, 


who after a time permitted them to return into their 
own country, where they built monasteries, and gave 
themselves up to fasting, prayer, and meditation 
They followed the rule of St. Benedict, and were 
approved and confirmed by Pope Innocent III. 
Tiieir dress was a plain coat, a scapular, and a white 
cloak over it. They were suppressed by Pius V. in 
1671, on account of the degenerate and immoral 
habits which had begun to characterize tlie monks 
of the order. 

HUNGARIAN CONFESSION, a Confession of 
the Reformed Churches in Hungary, drawn up at a 
Synod held A. D. 1657. It consisted of eleven arti- 
cles. 

HUNGARY (Protestant Church of). The 
kingdom of Hungary, though once mighty and 
powerful, has for some time been a mere political 
<leperidency of the Austrian empire. The climate is 
temperate and healthy, the inhabitants industrious 
and active, and the country, by proper cultivation, is 
capable of supplying williiri itself all tliat the neces- 
sities and comforls of life demand. When Rome 
was mistress of tlie world, Hungaiy was colonized by 
that warlike people, from whom it received the name | 
of Dacia; and on tlie irruption of the iiortheni na- 
tions, it was overrun, first by the Goths, and after- 
wards by the Huns, who were followed in succession 
by other equally savage tribes, until the days of 
Charlemagne. 

The ninth centurv found Hungary in the hands of 
the Magyars, the ancestors of its present inhabitants, 
a rude and warlike, and withal, an idolatrous people, 
worshipping Mars as their chief god, and paying 
their adorations also to the sun and moon, the earth 
and fire. It was about this period, wlien the Magyar 
faith ])redominated, that Christianity began to be 
introduced into the country, and to spread silently 
and slowly, but not on tlmt account the less surely, 
among all classes, from the palace to the peasant’s 
hut. 

It is with Stephen, a prince who ascended the 
throne in A. d. 0b7, at the early age of eighteen, that 
the history of Cliristianity in Hungary properly 
commences. The period of Stephen’s accession had 
been preceded by events of tlie greatest magnitude 
and interest. Clmrlemagne had succeeded, though 
not without bloodshed, in spreading Christianity in 
Germany ; and about the year 890, the Christian re- 
ligion Imd been established in Bohemia. Poland 
not long after embraced the true faith ; and mission- 
aries from Italy and Greece poured into all parts of 
Hungary. No sooner had Steplicn succeeded to the 
government, than under the influence of his pious 
mother and the Christian teachers, he made an open 
profession of Christianity, calling upon his people, 
under heavy penalties, to take the same step. Such 
a daring infringement of the rights of toleration was 
met by the most determined opposition on the part 
of the people, who broke out into open rebellion, 
The young king attacked the insurgents, and speed- 
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ily reduced them to subjection. Having succeeded 
in restoring quiet and order in the kingdom, he 
passed various laws in favour of Ciiristianlty, enforc- 
ing a strict observance of the Sabbath, building and 
endowing cliurclies, establishing schools for the edn- 
oation of youth, and endeavouring in every possible 
wav to advance the religious welfare of his people. 

The beneficial influence of Stej)heri'8 exertions 
however was not long in being completely neutralized. 
The Magyars still loved their idolatry, and seized 
the first opportunity that occurred after the death 
of Stephen to demolish all tiiat bore the Christian 
name. An attempt was made by more than one sov- 
ereign to repress the viol nee of the people, and to 
restore the true religion; but with the exception of 
I.#adi8lau8, a long unbroken line of princes only pro- 
longed the darkness which now covered the land. It 
is pleasing however to notice, that so early as the 
year 1176, there were many to be found in Hungary 
adhering to the doctrines of the Wnldensc's, wlio had 
sought an asylum in that country from the intoler- 
ance and persecutions of Rome. There that de\otcd 
people laboured for many years in spreading among 
the Magyars the pure and unsoph^^tieatcd doctrines 
of Bible truth. Rapidly increasing in numbers, we 
find them, about tl>e year 1315, amounting to 80,000. 
No wonder, that both from their numbers and their 
zeal, the Waldeiises in Hungary should have causcnl 
no little anxiety to Rome. Calimmy, the ever ready 
weapon of the Papacy, was resorted to with imspar- 
iug malignity. These active firopagators of pure 
Christian triitli were represoiitodas teaching the most 
terrible heresies. But all was unavailing. The cai se 
of Clirlst steadily advanced ; and many, even of the 
nobility, embraced the new doctrines. 

Thus did the Waldenses continue to maintain 
their ground in free Hungary until the reign of the 
emperor Sigismund, in the heginuiiig of the fifteenth 
century. It was at this eventful period in the his- 
tory of Protestant truth that John Huss arose, who, 
followed by Jerome of Prague and other pious and 
devoted men, openly proclaimed the Pope of Rome 
to be antichrist. The consequences of such plain 
declarations of their conscientious convictions were 
such as might have been expected wherever the Pa- 
pacy is concenied. Both Huss and Jerome w'crc 
burned at the stake. But tliese noble men died as 
became martyrs to the truth of God. On their way 
to the stake they sang hymns ; and as ..dBiicas Syl- 
vius remarks, “no mere philosoplier fiver stifl'ered 
the fiery death so nobly as these men did.” 

From that moment Protestant truth made the 
most astonishing progress. The Hussites, as they 
were now called, were to be found in multitudes in 
Hungary and Transylvania. The Scriptures were 
translated into the native language ; and as a natural 
result, more especially in days of fiery persecution, 
the Word of God grew mightily and prevailed. In 
almost every part of Hungary, many congrega- 
tions of the Hussites were fonned, and churches 


built, where they worshipped God according to tlieir 
consciences. The progi-ess of Bible truth annoyed 
Rome very much ; but what was to be done ? If the 
Hussites were to be driven from Hungary, such a 
step would only propagate the evil, nop arrest it. 
The new doctrines must be extirpated, HJuiJever 
may be tlie con-sequeiices. ToncuWiitof blood may 
flow, but Rome is inexorable. How true is it, tl>at 
“she makes herself drunk with the blood of tlie 
saints.” In the year 1444, Cardinal Julian con- 
cluded a contract with King llladislaus, that the 
Hu.Ksite.s, wherever found, should be comjdetely de- 
stroyed. Providence, however, thwarted this bloody 
decree. Before it could be carried into execution, 
King Uladislnus was killed in battle, and Cardinal 
.fuliau also wfis slain in attempting to escape. Thus 
did the Lord mercifully deliver his people, as he 
has often done of old, by the destruction of their 
foes. 

Though the hand of persecution was thus merci- 
fully stayed fora time, the Hussites becauic at every 
little interval the victims of the most cruel treat- 
ment, and always at the instigation of Rome. Re- 
presenting them as maintaining opinions the most 
licretical and blasphemous, tin* adherents of the Pa- 
pacy called u))on the civil jiower to )iut forth its 
strong arm for their destruction. Too often were 
such appeals listened to, and these faithful followers 
of Jesus were subjected to sufleriugs of the most 
cruel and l)earlless description. It was remark- 
able, that for some time before the dawn of the Glo- 
rious Reformation, they were permitted to live in 
quietness and peace, j)repared to hail the blessings 
of that happy era in the histoiy of the Christian 
Church. 

As the era of the Lutheran Reformation appi’oach 
ed, religion in Ilimgary, us elsewhere, had degener- 
ated into empty ceremony. Rome endeavoured as 
usual to support her aulljority and influence by the 
propagation of lying wonders; and the better edu- 
cated among the ]>eople. especially among the nobil- 
ity, were disgusted wiih the palpable tricks which 
were attempted to be j)almed upon them. In this 
condition of tiling.-^, more especially taken in connec- 
tion with the previous success of the Hu.^-sites, the 
Reformation, as may easily be supposed, was hailed 
in Hungary as a happy deliverance from the ignoble 
fetters of a degrading and idolatrous siipetstitinii. 
No country more readily declared in favour of I he 
Refonnation. I'he way had no doubt been previous- 
ly jirepared to no small extent by tlie zealous labours 
of the Hussites, in proclaiming far and wide the 
truth as it is in Jesus; and the good seed of the 
Word had also been sown by tlie German troops, 
who came to help Hungary against the Turks. 
Accordingly, at so early a period as 1521, so numer 
oils were the adherents of Luther in Hungary, that 
it was deemed necessary to read a condemnation oi 
the writings of the Refonner from the pulpits of the 
principal churches. 
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One of the most sealous and active in propagating 
throughout Hungai^ tlie tenets of Luther was Simon 
Grynaeus, a professor in the academy in Ofen, who 
was in consequence impiisoned, but only for a short 
time, public opinion- having risen so strongly in his 
favour as to demand his speedy liberation. For a 
considerable period the truth advanced among all 
classes, but a sudden and fearful check was given to 
its pi’ogress by the publiciition of the edict of King 
Louis in 1523, according to winch, “All Lutherans, 
and those wlio favour them, as well as all adherents 
to the sect, shall have their prop(U-ty confiscated, and 
themselves be piinislicd with death, as heretics and 
foes of the most Holy Virgin Mary.” This violent 
decree, tliough it seeit»nd to satisfy the priests, did 
not produce the desired eflect. The truth still made 
progress, and at length in 1 525, Louis was prevailed 
upon by the Romish clergy to issue a decree, that 
“All Lutherans shall be rooted out of the land; and 
wherever they are found, either by elerg}’ or laymen, 
they may be seized and burned.” 

This bloody law Louis had so far yielded to the 
priests as to enact, but now that it was enacted he 
liad not courage to execute it. All that he could be 
persuaded to do, was to write to tlie authorities of 
tlie difterent towns, reminding tliem of their duty. 
Providentially, at tills critical period in the history 
of the Protestant Cluirch in Hungary, political events 
arose which directed the attention of the king in 
another channel, and produced a most powerful effect 
on the progress of the Reformation in that country. 

Soliinau, the then reigning emperor of Turkey, 
was resolved upon the subjugation of Hungary. So 
I boldly had he carried forward his plans, that early in 
I 1526 Belgrade was taken ; the Turkish emperor was 
jj already in Peterwardein, the Hungarian Gibraltar, 
and Louis, though his treasury was exhausted, wa.s 
summoned to pay immediate tribute. On the 2,3d 
J Illy, the king set out to meet his powerful enemy, 
and on the 29th August he was signally defeated in 
the plain of Mohacs; and in attempting to tly, 
Louis’s hor.se fell backward.s, and crushed him to 
death in the mud. ’Fhe carnage on that eventful 
day was tremendous. Seven bishops, twenty-eight 
princes, five liundred nobles, and twenty thousand 
warriors lay on the field. 

Tins sanguinary engagement, wliile it cut off large 
numbers of the bitter persecutors of the truth, was 
productive of no ultimate benefit to the Protestant 
cause. On the death of Louis, two individuals con- 
tended for the throne, neither of them favourable to 
the Lutheran party. The consequence was, that 
persecution still raged in Hungary, prevented no 
doubt from reaching its former severity by the pre 
valence of civil war. With this unceasing strife time 
passed on, until at length arrived the 25th of June, 
1630, when the Augsburg Confession was read. Its 
simplicity, clearness, and power, subdued many ene- 
mies, and converted them into decided friends of the 
truth. 


About this time there arose in Hungaiy a man or 
whom tlie spirit of Luther liad descended. Honour- 
ed with the friendship of the great refonner and his 
illustrious coadjutors, Matthew Devay had returned 
to his native land, resolved, in the strength of God, 
to preach the doctrines of the Reformation. He 
was remarkably successful in bringing over converts 
from Popery ; and for this heinous crime he was im- 
prisoned in Ofen. The following little anecdote 
connected with Devay’s imprisonment is well worth 
relating: “It happened that in the same prison was 
a blacksmith, ivho in the shoeing had lamed the 
king’s favourite horse, and the passionate John had 
sworn that he should die for it. The blacksmith 
lu'.-ird Devay converse as never man spoke; the 
words were to him ns the words of Paul to the jailer 
at Philippi, and the cotiscquence was, that wlien the 
blacksmith was shortly after to be set free, he de- 
clared he would share Devay’s fate as a martyr, for 
he also iiartook of the same faith. Tlie king moved 
by this declaration, pardoned both, and set them 
free.” 

*Soon after liis liberation, Devay became pastor of 
Iva.sliaw in Upper Hungary, wliich was then in the 
po.sse.ssion of Ferdinand. Jealous of the success of 
Ids eloquent invectives against Rome, the monks i 
complained of him to the king, who had him brought i 
immediately to Vienna, and given over for examina- 
tion to Dr. Faber, the bitterest foe of the Reforma- 
tion. For nearly two years Devay lay in prison, at 
the end of which time Ferdinand relented and liber- 
ated him. 

This apostolic man was no sooner delivered from 
prison than he proceeded to itinerate in Himgaiy, 
preaching the Gospel, and as.sisting in the translation 
of the Epistles of l^uil into the Hungarian language. 
Overjoyed with the thought that the truth was mak- 
ing such progress in Hungary, Devay hastened to 
Wittenberg to rcfresli the heart of Lutlier with the 
glad tidings. Tliey were men of a kindred spirit, 
and no greater happiness did they know on earth 
than in hearing that the cause of God was advanc- 
ing. In his absence, Devay’s pastoral charge in 
Upper Hungary was occupied by a man of great 
learning and Christian coiu'agc, Stephen Szantai. A 
man of this stamp was not likely to escape the per- 
secution of the monks, who demanded of Ferdinand 
that he should be arrested and punished as a heretic. 
The king, however, who liad before this time relaxed 
in his oppolrition to the Protestant faith, proposed, 
to the dismay of the priests, that a public discussion 
should be held on the great disputed points of reli- 
gion. This discussion took place in 1538. To op - 
pose Stephen Szantai the monks had chosen Gregory 
of Grosswardein. Szantai continued the discussion 
for several days, and after the umpires had noted all 
down, they came to present their decision to the 
king. They reported that all which Szantai had 
said was founded on the Scriptures, and that the 
monks had brought forward only fables and idle 
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tales. they added, “should wo state this 

publicly, we are lost, for we sliould be represented 
as enemies to our religion ; if we condemn Szantai, 
wo act contrary to truth and justice, and would not 
escape Divine retribution.” They begged, there- 
fore, that the king would protect them from the 
danger on both sides. Ferdinand promised to do 
his utmost, and let them go. 

From the tenderness which Ferdinand showed to 
Steplien Szantai, it appears plain, tliat Ferdinand’s 
mind liad undergone a gi’eat cluinge ; but that it was 
really a saving cliange, we have no sjitisfactory 
grounds for believing. 

One circumstance which tended to promote the 
progress of I’rotestantism in Hungary, was the con- 
stant coiTespondence which the Reformers maintain- 
ed with those of the princes and clergy, who were 
known to be friendly to the new movement. The 
truth spread far and wide among all chisses of the 
people, and King Ferdinand, perceiving that the 
chasm which separated the Protestants from Rome 
was every day becoming wider, urged earnestly ujjon 
the Pope that he should summon a general council. 
At length the Council of Trent was appointed to 
meet on the 13th December, 1545. Two distin- 
guished bisliops were despatched as deputies from 
Hungary, and the instructions which they received 
show clearly that the king’s views wore far from 
unfavourable to tlie Reformation. 

“ Ferdinand charged them to use their influence 
to bring on the discussion respecting a reformation 
of morals first, and of faith afterwards; to liave a 
reformation in the court at Rome ; to have the num- 
ber of cardinals reduced to twelve or twenty -four ; 
to have the number of indulgences diminished; to 
have simony completely abolished, as well as all 
payments in spiritual matters; to have the clergy 
brought back to their original purity in dress, momls, 
and doctrines ; to have the eating of flesh permitted, 
and the Lord's Supper administered in both kinds.” 

The sittings of this far-famed council lasted for 
eighteen years, during which those decrees were 
passed which form the established creed of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church down to the present day. 

Ferdinand could not conceal from the Pope the 
deep disappointment wiiich he felt at the result of 
the Council of Trent, more particularly in forbid- 
ding the cup to the laity. The remonstrance which 
he tendered, along with the advice of some of the 
bishops, extorted a bull in favour of communion in 
both kinds, — a concession which gave so much 
delight to Ferdinand that he liad a medal struck 
to commemorate the transaction. It was not, 
however, until his son Maximilian I. succeeded to 
the throne that permission to the laity to use the 
cup in the sacrament was extended to Hungary. 
This prince, throughout the whole of his reign 
seems to have treated the Protestants with lenity 
if not with favour- With his son Rudolph, how- 
ever, begins a period of tliirty-two years, wliich 
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for the Church in Hungary abounded in sufferings 
and trials. It was by this cruel and bigoted king 
that the decree was passed, which once more sanc- 
tioned the persecution of all who dissented from the 
Church of Rome. In vain did the States protest 
against a decree so arbitrary and i^ic...nt; the 
Protestant clergy were expelled in nruhitudes, and 
Popish priests appointed in their jdace. 

The peace of Vienna, which was concluded on the 
23d .fune, 1606, put an end for a time to the troubles 
of the Church in Hungary. It declared the perse- 
cuting decree to which wc have just referred, to he 
illegal ; it set aside all decrees which had been passed 
against the Protestants ; it proclaimed liberty of con- 
science and free exercise of worsliip. The hero of 
this great achievement for the Protestant Church 
was destined to see little of its fruits. It was but a 
few months till the prince, in the vigour of manhood, 
sunk into his grave. He died from poison, on the 
7th .lanuary, 1607, to the great grief of the Protes- 
tants by whom the loss of a prince so noble and 
generous was severely felt. 

The Roman party now acquired fresh courage. 
The persecuting enactments were renewed, and at- 
tempts were made to crush the liberties of the Hun- 
garian Church. In the providence of God, how- 
ever, Hungary and Austria were transferred from 
Rudolph to his brother Matthew, who declared upon 
oath Ids determination to protect the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Protestants. One of their pai*ty was 
elected palatijje, and by his inllueuce tlie Synod of 
Sillein was summoned, which went far by its decrees 
to place the Church of Hungary on a secure footing. 
The Popish parly were exasperated. Within eigh- 
teen days the Cardinal and Archbishop Forgacs pro- 
tested against the decrees, and pronounced a curse 
upon all who should observe them. The Protestants 
replied with the most determined boldness. A con- 
troversy ensued, which was conducted with intense 
bitterness on both sides. I’he I^apists, liowever, 
through the influence which they possessed at court, 
succeeded in bringing the reformed party into fresh 
and even severer troubles. No attack made upon 
them did them so much injury as the appearance of 
a work, entitled ‘ The Guide to Truth,’ which was 
published at Presburg in 1613. The author in this 
volume defended, with no small ingenuity, the doc- 
trines of Rome, and represented Luther and Calvin 
as servants of Antichrist. Many were by this book 
— which was full of plausible reflections — drawn 
back into the Romish Church, ‘i't'ars passed away, 
and this dangerous work remained unanswered; the 
time was wasted in unseemly quarrels between the 
two sections of the Protestant Church — the Reform 
ed and the Lutheran. These quarrels were vei 7 
acceptable to the Romish clergy, but notwithstand- 
ing their dissensions tlie Protestant pai'ty continued 
to maintain their protest against Rome with fli-mness 
and zeal. 

In the year 1618, through the influence of the 
H 
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Protestants was held at Pesth, at which a vote of 
thanks to the emperor was passed, which was writ- 
ten in Latin and German, and sent to Vienna under 
cliarge of a numerous deputation. 

The reforms introduced by Joseph were far from 
being agreeable to the Papists, who now felt that 
tlieir authority and influence were completely de- 
stroyed. The Pope, Pius VI., became alarmed, 
and he resolved to pay a visit to the minister Kau- 
nitz, hoping to gain him over to his side, and in this 
way perhaps to influence the Emperor. Kaunitz, 
however, received his Holiness without any cere- 
mony, and cautiously avoided all allusion to ecclesi- 
astical topics The emperor hoped that the recent 
measures of toleration were approved by his Holi- 
ness, but assured him at the same time, that if they 
were not, he could dispense with his approbation. 
The Pope, having received from Joseph a present of 
a cross set with diamonds, value £20,000, went on 
his way to Rome, and the emperor pursued his course 
of reform quite unmoved. The Protestants were 
permitted to print tlieir llibles and other religious 
books in the country. The books, but especially 
the Bible, which had been eoufisetated during the 
previous reign, were ordci'ed to be restored, and, 
shortly after, the compulsory attendance of Protes- 
tant children on Po[)ish schools was dispensed with. 

Such measures naturally enraged the adherents of 
the Church of Rome, and calumny, her usual wea- 
pon, wa.s employed against tlie emperor — the report 
being widely spread, that he was disposed to leave 
I the Romanist and join the Protestant party. So far 
had this groundless rumour been difl’used, that Joseph 
found it necessary to publish a disclaimer in the 
most earnest terms. He did not however pause for 
a moment in the work of reform. A national school 
system, on the most liberal plan, was introduced, and 
the Protestant schools were placed on the best foot- 
ing. In the year 1785 all bishops were removed 
from the civil and judicial offices Avhich they held, 
and their power in other respects Avas very much 
limited. The time Avas not to be long, hoAvcver, in 
which the Protestants could enjoy such favours. Tlie 
emperor Avas hastening fast to Ids grave. On the 
28th January, 1790, he Avas so far exhausted with 
the opposition made to his benevolent plans, that 
with Ids own hand he Avithdrew many of the rehtrms 
which he had ini rod need ; but he still retained the 
famous Edict of Toleration and the neAv parishes 
which he had formed. In less than a month he was 
found sitting up in his bed in the attitude, of prayer, 
but life had fled. 

The reign of Leopold 11., who succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Joseph, was very brief, but 
long enough to manifest Avdth sufficient clearness 
that the new sovereign was resolved to follow in 
the steps of his predecessor. In February, 1792, 
he was cut off by a violent inflammation, and hie 
son, Francis I., succeeded to tlie government. This 
was the commencement of a iiew’ series of an- 


noyances and persecutions winch the Protestant! 
experienced at the hands of the Romanists. The 
cruelties of the French Revolution gave the Ro- 
man party an opportunity of representing their 
church as the only bulwark against anarchy. Ac- 
cording to them, the Revolution was the cause of all 
the evils in Fi-ance. The king was often absent, and 
udA’antage was frequently taken of this circumstance 
to treat the Protestants with harshness and severity. 
Francis wanted firmness, and matleis therefore grew 
gradually worse, until at length, in 1799, a complaint 
and petition, occupying sixty slieets, was handed to 
the emperor; but pretexts of one kind or another 
Avere constantly found to leave the Protestants with- 
out relief. Attempts were meanwhile made to re- 
duce their number, by encouraging the youth to be 
sent to Roman Catholic schools. 

The state of the Continent, for the iu'st sixteen years 
of the present centuiy, aa'rs such, that little could be 
done to protect the Hungarian Protestants against 
the persecutions of the Romani.st8. At length, in 
April, 1817, a deputation from both the Lutheran and 
Reformed CImrehes proceeded to Vienna, with the 
view of laying their grievancesat the foot of the throne 
The emperor received them Avith the utmost civility, 
.and promused, along avUIi the Prime Minister Metter- 
nich, to see that justice Avas done to tlie Protestants of 
Hungary. These promises, however, wore far from be- 
ing realized. A time of severe trial soon broke loose on 
Hungary, and the schools experienced the withering 
blast. When the king came to Hungary in 1822, a 
Prote.stant deputation again waited upon liim, and Avas 
kindly received. After a lengthened audience, the 
deputation Avas dismissed with the assurance, that on 
his rctum to Vienna, the emperor would attend to 
all their grievances and have them redressed. In 
vain do aa^g search for any of the good fruits which 
the Protestants anticipated from this interview with 
the emperor. A diet was summoned at Presbiirg in 
1825, and here the Protestants did tlieir utmost to 
obtain relief, but the majority Avas too heavy against 
them. Matters continued much in the same state 
until the death of the king in 1835. 

With the death of the king the Protestants had 
expected a change of ministry, but Metteraicli still 
continued at the head of the government, and all 
Avent on as before. In 1843 a royal resolution ap- 
peared, declaring that all the different confessions 
should have equal rights and privileges, and at the 
same time recommending that the education of tlie 
children of mixed marriages should be left to the 
free choice of the parents, as they might choose to 
agree between themselves. This royal resolution 
was unsatisfactory both to Protes'.ants and Papists. 

The Hungarian insurrection, which broke out soon 
after this period, Avas not a little hastened on by the 
publication of an edict by General Haynau, threat- 
ening the extinction of the Protestant Church of 
Hungary. Soitoav, astonishment, and abhoiTence, 
were the feelings aAvakened in the minds of the Pro- 
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teatauts on the publication of this edict. Private 
meetings were held to consider how the impending 
evil was to be averted. Upwards of ten deputations 
ill succession appeared before the throne, begging for 
relief in this critical emergency, but in vain. In the 
year 1861, the church wished to hold several meet- 
ings, and sent deputations to Vienna to state their 
wishes ; but the deputations were refused permission 
to go to Vienna. 

Recently both the Lutheran and Calvinistic com- 
munities in Hungary have begun to display an inde- 
pendent and energetic spirit, which has not a little 
surprised the government of Austria. They have 
positively rejected a ministerial programme of a 
“ Constitution for the Protestant Cliurch,” and have 
taken steps to petition the Emperor to permit them 
to draw up a Constitution for themselves, and to lay 
it before him for his sanction. The resolutions 
which have been taken by the Taitherans beyond the 
Theiss, are, 1. To petition his majesty to permit a 
general synod to assemble and to draw up a Consti- 
tution. 2. That the ministerial draft was not ac- 
ceptable, because it was in a spirit foreign to the 
Hungarian Protestant Cbiircb, and would tend to 
further principles wliieb Hungirian Protestants can 
never subscribe to. Wbat the Protestants reipiire 
is, (1.) That the Piotestant schools shall be under 
the exclusive direction of Protestants. (2.) That 
there shall be no liierarcby in the Hungarian Pro- 
testant Church, but that, as has heretofore been the 
case, the affairs of the cummmutles shall be managed 
by laymen as well as clergymen. (3.) That the high 
Consistorial Council (Oberkirchenrath) shall be ap- 
pointed by the synod, and not by the state. (4.) As 
a rule, publicity in clerical matters, but the consul- 
tations of the consistories shall be, private. (5.) The 
communities shall be at liberty to give positive in- 
structions to their deputies how to act. (6.) The 
protocols of the “ Local Convent” shall be submitted 
to the elders, and those of the “Convent of Elders” 
to the superintendents. (7.) The spheres of action 
of the General Convent, l)i.striet ('’on vents, and (Gen- 
eral Synods, shall be the same as they are now. 
The superintendents and district inspectors shall be 
elected. (8.) The topographical distribution of the 
various superiiitendencies shall remain unchanged. 

The Protestants in Hungary are earnestly desirous 
to reorganize their own church and schools, but they 
have sustained no small discouragement and damage 
from the stringent manner in which the Romish 
clergy carry out the provisions of the concordat 
which has been lately concluded between the Ans- 
triari government and the Papal see. The Hun- 
garian Protestants are calculated to number some- 
where about three millions, including both the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed communions, and although 
the utmost efforts are put forth by the Romanists to 
prevent secessions from their body, numbers arc 
every year found to join the ranks of Protestantism. 
“ Hut to enable the Church of Hungary,” we use the 
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language of Merle D’Anbign^, “ to take the posi- 
tion tliat belongs to her among the other reformed 
churches, the pure faith held by the children of God 
must become mighty within her. Slie must, in obe- 
dience to the Word of God, believe with the heart 
and confess witli the mouth, the fall of u.;,. through 
Adam’s transgression — his corruption^hrough sin — 
his utter inability to raise himself from the miserable 
condition into which he has fallen — the eternal God- 
head of the Son of God, who became man, and was 
offered up for us on the altar of the cross— justifica- 
tion by faith, which, resting upon that sacrifice, res- 
cues the sinner from the death which he has de- 
served, and gives him eternal life ; — finally, the 
Holy Ghost (God as well as the Father and the Son) 
ruling in the heart by the Word, and liberating it 
from the law of sin. It is necessary, then, that the 
Church of God in Hungary should confess in heart- 
felt sincerity, with Luther, as have also confessed 
Calvin and all the other Refonners : ‘ The first and 
principal article of our faith is, that Jesus Christ our 
God and Lord died for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification. All liave sinned and are justified 
freely by his gi-ace without works or merit of their 
own, by the redemj)tion that is in Christ Jesus 
through his blood. No pious man can give up any 
portion of this belief, even if heaven, and earth, and 
all things, should be involved in ruin. In this be- 
lief is contained all that we teach, bear witness to in 
our lives, and act upon, in spite of the Pope, the 
devil, and the whole world.’ 

“If fiiith in these articles be a living principle in 
the church of Hungary, that church is secure. We 
demand then of that church to hold this belief, to 
proclaim it from the pulpit, to keep it alive in the 
heart. We make this demand for the sake of its 
forefathers, for the sake of its martyrs, for the sake 
of its own life and prosperity, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which is pronounced 
over the heads of all its children. This church has 
been illustrious in ancient times, and ought at the 
present period to rise up and again take her place 
among us. Perliaps she may only be able to raise 
herself amidst privation and tears, bound like La- 
zarus ‘ with grave-clothes, and swathed in a shroud ; ’ 
but if she lives by faith, that is sufficient ; her reward 
will not fail her.” 

HUNTINGDON’S (Countess of) CONNEX- 
ION, a denomination of Christians in England, which 
originated in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
with Lady Selina Shirley, Countess of Huntingdon. 
The mind of her Ladyship had been from early child- 
hood impressed with the importance of Divine 
things, and though her views of tlie way of salvation 
were not tlien satisfactoiy and clear, yet even after 
.-he became involved in the cares and anxieties of a 
married life, she took a particular delight in the dili- 
gent and prayerful perusal of the Word of God. 
While thus carefully studying her Bible, and scru- 
pulously observant of the outward ordinances of reli- 
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gion, this amiable lady was os yet a stranger to tlie 
power of a living Christianity. About tliia time, 
however, her attention was called to the earnest and 
eneigetic labours of the Methodists, who had re- 
cently commenced a work of revival and reformation 
in England. She became deeply interested in the 
missionary work, which was actively carried on by 
Whitefield, John and Charles Wesley, and others. 
Several of Lady Huntingdon’s sisters had, through 
the instrumentality of these trjily devoted and apos- 
tolic men, been brought to a saving knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Amid the awakening in- 
fluences of this time of revival, her Ladyship’s mind 
began to be aroused to more serious reflection upon 
her state before God; and while in this condition 
of mental anxiety, having boon .seized with a severe 
and almost fatal illness, she availed lier.self of the 
opportunity which her sickbed atfordo.d for calm me- 
ditation and prayer, which, by God’s blessing, ic- 
sultcd in inward satisfaction and jjoacc. 

No sooner liad Lady Ilimtingdon recovered lier 
wonted health than she set herself to commence a 
life of active usefulness. She attended statedly^, ac- 
companied by her husband, on the ministry of Mr. 
Whitefield, and so highly did she prize his \aluable 
instructions, that she selected him to be her chap- 
lain. The Methodists now entered upon a sy.stem of 
lay-preaching, which gave great olfcnce to many 
piou.s members of the Church of Etjgland, but which, 
nevertheless, appeared to her Ladyship as a plan 
likely under God to be productive of much good. 
It was quite ]jlaiii that the low slate of religion at 
the time called for some extraordinary measures to 
prevent the light of the gospel from being altogether 
extinguished In many districts of the country. The 
zeal and energy, however, which Wesley and his 
followers displayed, attracted, as might have been ex- 
pected, keen opposition from many, both in and out 
of the Established Church, and not only w'cre the 
Methodists, in this early stage of their history, called 
to encounter much violent o|)position from without, 
but they were also exposed to bitter dissensions and 
dhscouragemenfs from within. Many of the Mora- 
vians had found their way into the infant sect, and 
sought actively to propagate among its members 
their peculiar opinions. I’hc chief scene of the bit- 
ter contentions wddeb ensued was Fetter Lane chapel, 
London, which was at length abandoned by the Me- 
tlmdists, and given up w'holly to the Moravians. Lady 
Huntingdon retired with the Wesleys and their fol- 
lowers to the Foundry, Upper Moorfields. For a 
time Charles Wesley fkvoured the Moravian senti- 
ments, and a rupture between the two brothers 
seemed to be impending, wljcn, through the judiciotis 
intervention of Lady Huntingdon, not only was a se- 
[laration prevented, but Charles Wesley was led to 
renounce the errors which he had adopted. 

Thu itinerant labours of the Methodist preachers 
began to be attended with no small success, and j 
some of the most determined enemies of lay preach- | 


ing became its warmest friends. Lady Huntingdon 
was deeply impressed with the peculiar advantages of 
such a mode of extending the gospel, more especially 
among the simple peasantry of the rural districts. 
She resolved, accordingly, to try the plan in the 
neighbourhood of her own residence, Donnington 
Fark. She despatched one of her servants, David 
Taylor, to preach the gospel in the surrounding vil- 
lages and hamlets, and so favourable was the result, 
that, with her Tiudysiiip’s sanction, this plain i)ioiis 
man extended the range of his missionary labours to 
various parts of Cheshire and Derbyshire, where the 
fruits of his preaching w’ere soon apparent in the 
conversion of not a few to the know'ledge and ex- 
perience of the truth. 

Donnington Fark now became a centre of attrac- 
tion to pious men of all Christian denominations, but 
more especially to the adherents of Wesley and 
Whitefield. The first Methodist Conference was 
held in London on the 25th June 1744. It was at- 
tended by only six ministers and four travelling 
preachers. l..{idy Huntingdon, who was then in 
London, Invited them to licr house, and treated 
them with the utmost hospitality and kindne s. This 
devout lady vvatchod with the greatest interest every 
movement of the vising sect, sympathizing with them 
ill their ditficulties, ami by her money, lier counsel, 
her iufiucMcc, and her pmyers, slic was of invaluable 
service to the Methodist body. No doubt, her ex- 
ertions in their behalf exposed her to much reproach 
and bitter obloquy, but she had counted the co.st, 
and was ready to endure all for (’hri^t. But while 
she meekly bore the insults heai-ed u])on herself, 
when the faithful men, who were preaching the 
gospel under her aus]>jco8 were assailed, she came 
boldly forward and claimi'd the j^rotection of govern- 
ment, and even the interposition of the sovereign in 
their behalf. 

The leaders of the Methodist body wore not men 
who would shrink from discharging their duty to tlioir 
heavenly Ma.stcr through fear of their fellow-mcn ; 
ilicy only waxed more and more bold under the perse- 
cution to which they were subjected. And at length 
the body asserted for itself a high .and conspicuous 
place among the Christian denominations of the land. 
Their u.scful and self-denying labours in the diflusion 
of the go-sjiel, both in town and country, secured for 
them the w’arm approval, and, in many cases, the 
earnest prayers and cordial co-ojicration of good men. 
Government itself extended its eountcnance as well 
as protection to the once reviled and calumniated 
Methodists, and Lady Huntingdon hud the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the good work canded forward with- 
out molestation throughout all parts of England. 

After the death of Lord Huntingdon, which hap- 
pened in 1746, her Ladyship evinced a more active 
interest than before in the progress of the Methodist 
cause. Having soon after taken up her residence in 
London, she employed Mr. Whitefield to preach at 
her house twice a-w^eek. Numbers, chiefly of the 
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nobility, both English and Scotch, attended on thchc 
occasions, and some of them in consequence undci- 
ivcnt a saving change. 

Mr. Whitefield and Mr. Wesley laboured together 
for seveml years with unbroken harmony and peace, 
lint in 1748 dissensions arose between tliem on some 
of the vital doctrines of Christianity ; the views of 
the former being Calvinistic, and of the latter Ar- 
minian. Lady Huntingdon favoured tlie oj)inion8 of 
Mr. Whitefield, and when a sejuirntion took place 
between tlie two leadcra of the Methodist body, she 
attached herself to the AVInteficld or Calvinistic 
party. She contributed liberally to the erection of 
Tottcnham-court chai»el, and it afibrdud her sincere 
satisfaction, when, on the 7th November 17r>d, it was 
opened for Divine worsliip according to the forms of 
the Church of Engdand. About this time Lad}-^ 
Huntingdon esinblished a college at Trevecca in 
rioulh Wales, for the education and training of young 
men for the office of the ministry. She erected 
also a number of churches at various places, such as 
Worcester, Oloucoster, and Hath. In one year (1775) 
four chapels were erected l)y her Jjad\shi|) at Hris* 
tol, Lewes, Petworth, and Cuillford. Sli(‘ spent 
some portion of every year at Tresecca, sending out 
the students to preach in the destitute dlstricf.s of 
the country, aiid encouraging them to go forward i)i 
preparation for the work of the ministry, f'lie sent 
some of the young men also to itinerate in Irchind, 
and at her suggestion several of them set out as mis- 
sionaries to North America. 

Iti the Near 1770 a very important contro\ersy 
arose between the Calvinistic and tlie Arniinian 
Methodists. From the minutes of the Wesleyan 
Conference of (hat year, it appctired that .‘several er- 
roneous tenets were lield and avowed by that di\iMon 
of the Methodist body. Lady Huntingdon and the 
Calvinistic Methodists generally, entered upon the 
controversy with an earnest desire to uphold what 
they considered to be the truth of God. A keen 
and protracted contest ensued, which, though sus- 
pended for a time in consequence of tlie excitement 
occasioned by the breaking out of the American 
war, was renewed and carried on for several years 
with great ardour and ability by Mr. Toplady and 
Mr. Howland Hill on the one side, and Mr. We.sley 
and Mr. Fletcher on the other. Tlic most bitter 
and caustic remarks were indulged in on both sides ; 
and for several successive years the two sections of 
Methodists were more hostile to each other than any 
other differing sects in Christendom. 

The miwearied exertions of Lady Huntingdon to 
promote the progress of evangeliwd religion througli- 
oiit England, could scarcely fail to aNvakeii the eager 
hostility of many. Hut the most determined of her op- 
[jonents was the llev. William Selloii, minister of St. 
James’s, Clerkcnwell, London, who raised an action 
against several devoted ministers belonging to tlie Es- 
tablishment for the crime of preaching in her Lady- 
ship’s chapels. To avoid all further molestation it was 
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resolved to take shelter under the Toleration Act ; 
and, accordingly, several of the Established minis- 
ters seceded and took the oaths of allegiance as dis- 
senting ministers — retaining such part of the clumch 
service as is allowed to the Dissenters by the can- 
ons. The processes raised in the C^sisioiial courts 
against several of the clergy of the Established 
Cliurch, led Messrs. Romainc, Venn, Townsend, and 
others, to withdraw from the service of her Lady- 
ship’s connexion, though they continued still to hold 
tlie most friendly private intercourse with her and 
her ministers. 

Tt had from tlie beginning been tlie canie.st wish 
of Lady Huntingdon that botli slio and her connexion 
should not son er the tie which bound them to the 
Church of England. They were most reluctant to i ' 
assume the po.sitioii of Dissenters, but in coiise- j 
qiieiice of the processes instituted in the Ecclesiast- 
cal courts, and the law laid down on the subject, 
Nvliich proclaimed tliein Dissenters, no alternative 
was left them, and, accordingly, in they were 
compelled to hccoinc a separate and independent 
body, at the. same time retaining tlie Liturgy with a 
few modifications, llie forms, and CNcn tlie vestments 
of the Cliiirch of England, without its Episcopacy. 

A Confessiini of Faith, being in substance the same 
with tlic Thirty-Nine Articles, was drawn up in con- 
sequence of the altered position of the body, and a 
declaration w’as set forth, that “ some things in the 
Liturgy, and many things in tlie discipline and gov- 
erniTK'Jit of the Established Church, being contrary 
to Holy Scrijiture, tliey have felt it necessaiw to .sc- 
cede.” 

One circiiinstance which forced on the Secession 
more quickly than it would otherwise have happened, 
was the refusal on the part of tlie English bisliops 
to ordain the young men trained at TrcNccca. Now 
therefore that the tic was completely scNcred, and 
tlie ‘‘Connexion” was left to its own independent 
.action, the ordination of six students took place at 
Sjia tieUL chapel, which her Ladyship had recently 
purchased. The solemn service was conducted by 
two jiresbyters of the Church of England, who had 
resigned their charges and joined the iiew^ denomina- ' ; 
tion. An attempt was noNv made on the part of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to deny the legality of the pro- 
ceedings of the Connexion, to shut u\) their chapels, 
and silence their ministers. Hut at length tlie regu- 
larity and completeness of the act of Secession hav- 
ing been recognized, the legal position of the chajiels 
was fixed by the Spiritual Courts as Dissenting 
Chapels, and tolerated accordingly. The body 
was permitted therefore to prosecute its great work 
without further molestation or hindrance. 

Hitherto the great burden of conducting the affaira 
of her numerous chapels had mainly devolved upon , 
Lidy Huntingdon herself, with the assistance of 
trustees in the dir'erent localities; but now feeling 
the infirmities of age, she was desirous of adopting 
some plan for perpetuating the great work which slie 
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had 80 fluccessfully be^^^uii. With this view she took 
steps for the format iun of an Association composed 
of ministers and laymen ; but in consequence of the 
opposition of Dr. Ilaweis and I^ady Ann Ei-skine, 
the scheme was abandoned. Her wishes in this 
matter being frustrated, she turned her attention to 
the best mode of settling her chapels on a proper 
basis. Tliis was a point of some tlifficulty, in conse- 
quence of the existing state of the law of England, 
which declared jill bequests of buildings or lands for 
religious or even charitable uses to be null and void. 
Her Ladyship, accordingly, having considted \vith 
several legal friends on the subject, came to the re- 
solution of adopting the only mode of settlennuit 
which remained to her, tliat of leaving the chapels 
and liouses by will to certain persons, with uiire- 
stricted power to sell or dispose of the same to such 
uses as they might think proper. h''ol lowing up this 
resolution, she bequeathed them to Dr. Haweis and 
his wife, ].<ady Ann Erskine, and Mr. Lloyd. These 
four trustees accordingly, at the death of Jjady 
Huntingdon, which took place on tlie 17th June 
1791, obtained posscs.sion of lier cbajtcls, and em- 
ployed them strictly in accordtuice with her Lady- 
ship’s wishes. The college was also vested in seven 
trustees, who have the sole power of admitting and 
rejecting students, as well a.s of appointing and dis- 
missing tutitrs. Tile young men are left at liberty 
when their studies are completed, “ to serve in the 
ministry of the Gospel, either in the late Countess 
of Huntingdon's Connexion, or in the Established 
Church, or in any other of the churches of Christ.’' 
This tlieological seminary i.s one of the wealthiest 
of the Dissenting college.s in England. 'I'lie allotted 
term of study is four year.s, the mainteiiaiiee and 
education being entirely free. The lea.so of the col- 
ic, e at Trevecca having expired in 1792, about a 
year after her Ladyship’s decease, the institution was 
removed by the trustees to Chesluint, where it still 
exists in a state of efficiency and usefulness. 

Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion is a trust ratl)or 
tlian a separate sect or dcnominaliou ; and is strongly 
bound by affinity witli the Calvinistic Metbodist.s. 
The original mode of supplying the churches was by 
itinerancy, as in the case of the Wesleyan body ; 
but for some time a settled ministry has been deemed 
preferable. The l^iturgy of the Church of England 
is generally used, while the ministers are also in the 
habit of ofToring extemporary prayers. Altliongb 
the term “Connexion” is applied to the body, they 
do not exist in the form of a federal ecclesiastical 
union. The Congi'egatioiial mode of chureh govern- 
ment is practieally in operation among them ; and of 
late years several of the congregations have joined 
the Congi'egationalist communion. The number of 
chapels returned in the Census of 1851, as belong- 
ing to Lady Huntingdoti’s “Connexion,” or described 
as “ English Calvinistic Methodists,” was 109, con- 
taining accommodation for 38,727 persons. See 
Mkthodists (Calvinirtu ). 


HUNTINGTGNIANS, a class of Antinomianb 
(which see) in England, towards the close of tlie 
cighieenlh century. They were followers of Wil- 
liam Huntington, or rather Hunt, wlio, though ori- 
ginally a coal-heaver, and the victim of dissipated 
habits, was rescued by tlte grace of God from his 
vicious j)ropensiti08, and was for many years the 
popular minister of Providence Chapel, Gray’s Tnn- 
Laiie, Ijondon. His writings, which obtained a large 
circulation amoug his admirers, form twenty octavo 
volumes. To the crowds who statedly waited on 
his ministry, as well as to multitudes who flocked to 
hear him, as he travelled on preacliing tours tlirougli- 
oiit the country, he taught the most extraxagant 
Antinominn opinions. He maintained that the elect 
are justified from all eternity, an act of which their 
justification in this world by faith is simply the 
manifestation; that God sees no sin in believers, 
and is never angry with them ; tliat the imputation 
of our sins to ( Jirist, and of His righteousness to us, 
was actual, not judicial} that faith, repeiitanee, and 
holy obedience, are covenant conditions on the jmit 
of Christ, not on our ])art ; and finally, that sfinctifi* 
cation is no evidence of justification, but rather 
renders it more obscure. The sentiments of tlie 
Iluutim/fonians, indeed, were little more tlum a revi- 
val of the sentiments of tlie Crlsi’ITKS (which see) 
in the se\entcenlh centuiy. In a number of chapels, 
particularly in Sussex, tliese, doctrines continue still 
to be taught. 

IIl’RDWAR, a jilaco of unequalled sanctity 
among the Hindus. To its temples pilgrims resort 
from all parts of Hindustan; tlie water of the 
(binges being considered as so holy at tliis particu- 
lar spot, that even the most notorious criminal w ill 
b(* cleansed by a single ablution ; provided only that 
suflicient gold be given to the gods. The gold must 
be dropped in the river at the time of prayer, and 
the llrahinans as tlie reward of their services Imie 
alone the privilege of searching for the treasure. At 
the Mela or annual grand festival of Ilurdwar, tlie 
pilgrims amount in number to from 300, (X)0 to 
1,000,000 souls, wlio resort to this sacred place in 
the hope of washing away ip the waters of tlie 
Gaiigfis all their iiumhcrlejss transgressions. 

HUHCANAWER, a ceremony whicli was an- 
ciently practised among the North American Indians 
of Virginia, when they wished to prepare those who 
aspired at the dignity of the priestliood, or who 
sought to be enrolletl among the number of their 
great men. 'I’lie principal men of the jilace where 
the ceremony was to be performed, made choice of 
the handsomest and sprightliest youths to be their 
HuscanairerH. They shut them up for several 
months together, giving them no other sustenance 
than the infusion or decoction of certain roots, which 
strongly aflected the nervous system. They conti- 
nued for some time under the influence of this mad- 
dening draught, during which they were enclosed in 
a strong plaiic, built in a conical form, and provided 
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with numerous air holes. Here these novices, sup- eral centuries of retaining tlie liturgy in her own 
plied with quantities from time to time of tlie stupe- tongue, for L’Enfant relates upon the authority ot 
fying liquor, quite lost their memory ; tliey forgot Spondanus, that Pope Innocent IV. allowed the 
their possessions, parents, friends, and even their Bohemians about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
language, becoming at length deaf and dumb. Tlie tury to perform divine service in th^, np-tionai lan- 
Indians pretended that their sole motive for resort guage. Such an arrangement must b had a 

ing to this singular piactice, was in order to free powerful cfi'cct in diffusing a knowWi|ge of Divine 

their young people from the dangerous imprcsisions truth among the people, and accordingly, tliough tl;e 
, of infancy, and from all lliose prejudices which they Bohemian church acknowledged the supremacy of 
contracted before reason was capable of gaining the the Pope, and thus fonned as yet a bnuieh of the 
ascendant. They alleged further, that being tlien at Itomi.sli church, we find that numbers of those avIio 
liberty to follow the dictates of nature, tliey were no were persecuted for tlieir resistance to Boman domi- 
longer liable to be deceived by custom or education, nation, sought a refuge in Bohemia. ''I’liis Avas the 
and were thereby the better enabled to adminlbter case Avith many of the Waldensos Avheii compelled 
justice upriglitly, Avitliout having any regard to the to flee from France, and it was the case even with 

ties of blood or friendship. Tlie ceremony now cle- tlic great refonner of Lyons, Peler Waldo himself, 

scribed cannot fail to remind the classical reader of Thus the ProtestantBoliemiaii writer St nuiski, quoted 

the Eleusinian Mysteiues (which see). by Count Krasiiiski, says: “As tlie ]mrity of tlic Greek 

IIUSSEYITES, tlie followers of Mr. Joseph ritual was insensibly becoming coiTiipled amongst tlie 
IIussC}', a learned but occeiitrlc divine, formerly of people, cither through the remains of Paganism, or 
Cambridge, who, besides other peculiarities of opin- by the influence of the Latins, there arrived in 
ion, held the Antinomian views of Dr. Crisp. Jiuheinia in 1170 sev eral pious individuals, disciples 
(See Crisittes.) He maintained also tlic ]»re ex- of Peler Waldo, very commendable, not only on ae- 
istcMice of Christ’s liiunan soul, or rather of a s]»iritu il count of their piet\ , but also by their knowledge of 
or glorious body in which he uppe^ired to Adam, the t?enptures, and a\1io had been expelled from 
Abraham, and others; this body being the image of France and Germany, fl'liey settled in the towns of 
God in whicli man aa'hs created. On the subject of Zatec and l^ani. 'I'liey joined the adherents of the 
tlie divine decrees, lie was a 8U]<ra-laj)sanan Calvi- Greek ritual whom they found there, and niode.'-tly 
nist. and he published a treatise, entitled ‘Operations corrected by the Word of God the defects which 
of Grace, but no Oflers,’ in wliicb he objected in the they discovered in their worship. Another Protes- 
.»<tronge8t manner to all oflers of sal \a( ion, or ill vita- taut writer, FrancoAieh, belter known under his 
lions to the unconverted. iSec Antinomians. assumed name of lllyiicus FJaceiiis, relates that he 

HUSSITES, the followerMif John Iluss, the cole- had an account of the proceedings made by the In- 
brated Bohemian reformer and martyr, who lived in quisition of Poland and Bohemia about 13.‘}0, which 
the end of the fourteenth and the bogiimliig of the fif- positively staled that it had been discovered that 
teenth century. The kingdom of Bohemia, though small subscriptions were eolleeted in these countries, and 
ill [joint of gcograjihical extent, occtqiies a very pro- sent to tlie Wnldeiisians of Italy, whom the eoiitri- 
miiient and conspicuous place in the religious history butors regarded as their brethren and leaeherB, and 
of Europe. It is [irobable that Christianity was llrst that many Bohemians visited these Waldensians, in 
introduced into tlie country about the time of Char- order to study divinity. The Koman Catholic writer 
hinagrie, who reduced it under his subjeclioii, and Ilagcc sa)s, — ‘In the year 1341, heretics called 
compelled it to pay tribute. The successors, hovv'- Grubeiiliaimer, i. e., inhabitants of caverns, agiiin 
ever, of tliat illustrious Emperor, were unable to rc- entered Bolicmia. We liavc spoken of them ahoAe, 
tain the conquered province, which vindicated its under the year 117G. They settled in towns, but 
independence of Germany, and jilaced itself under particularly at Prague, where they could better con- 
the protection of Sviatopluk, king of Grwit Moravia, ceal themselves. They prcaclied in some houses, 
where Christianity had been establislied by tlic apos- but very .secretly. Altliougli they were known to 
tolical labours of Methodius and Cyrillu.s. Boliemia many, they were tolerated, because they knew liow 
was thus brouglit completely within the range of to conceal their wickedness under a great apiiearaiice 
Christian instruction and influence, which operated of piety.’” 

so effectively that Borivoy, duke of Bohemia, was The fiict that Bohemia thus afforded shelter to 
baptized by Methodius, and tlie celebration of divine many from Itoman oppression, shows thiit she her- 
worship in the national language, along with the self, thoiigli nominally subject to the authority of 
rites and discipline of the Greek cliurch, was intro- tlie Pajial see, was disposed to sonic extent* to 
duced into the country. Tlie kingdom of Moravia assert her own independence. And it is not im- 
was destroyed a.D. 907 by the Pagan Magyars or likely that the Waldcnsian pastors and people, w'ho 
Hungarians ; and when these conqueroi s were con- found a liome in Bohemia, may have tended to 
verted to Christianity, the Latin service was intro- foster that love of religious liberty, which afterwards 
duced, and the national Slavonic liturgy disapiieared. slionc forth as so conspicuous a feature in lier bold 
Bohemia seems to have enjoyed the privilege for sev- and undaunted peasantry. It is no wonder, there- 
n. I 
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foie, tliat .iEiieiis Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., 
I should Iiave asserted the Hussites to be a brancii of 
the Waldensiaiis. 

Several important circumstances tended to prepare 
the way for the appearance of the great Bohemian 
reformer, atid tlie terrible commotions which are 
commonly known by the name of the Hussite wars. 
Charles the First of Bohemia, and the Fourth of 
Gennany, had no sooner ascend(3d the throne than 
he set himself to develope the resources, physical, 
intellectual, and literary of the Bohemian kingdom. 
He reformed many abuses ecclesiastical and civil ; 
repressed the exorbitant power and rapacity of the 
nobles; extended the municipal liberties of the 
towns ; encouraged commerce and industry, and 
raised agriculture to a tlourishing condition. To 
this enlightened prince, Bohemia owes the founda- 
tion of the University of Prague, a. d. 1347 ; and to 
him also she owes the first solid development of her 
national language and literature. Besides, (Charles 
did much to arouse the martial si»irit of the Bohe- 
mians, by introducing into the country a regular 
military organization. Such was the state of Bohe- 
mia in the end of the fourteenth century. “The 
country,” to use the language of Krasinski, “ was 
rich, eiiUglitericd, and warlike ; but above all, the 
national feeling of her inhabitants had acquired an 
extraordinary degree of intensity, which I believe 
was the mainspring of the energy whicli they dis- 
played ill the defence of their political and religious 
liberty, and which 1 have no licsitatioii in saying, 
has no partillcl in the pages of modern history.” 

Before the great Slavonic reformer entered on his 
mission, the way had been paved for him by several 
energetic ecclesiastics in the Bohemian church, who 
sought to refonn the corrupted manners of the age, 
and protested against some of the errors of Koine, 
particularly the doctrine of communion in one kind 
ordy. Conrad Stiekna, John Milicz, and Mattliew 
of Janow, may be mentioned as preparing the way 
for a reformation in the church of Bohemia. But 
to John IIuss is due the merit of having originated 
that great revolution which marks an important era 
in the ecclesiastical history of Europe. 

The Bohemian reformer was born in 1309, at a 
village called Hu8.sinetz. He was of humble paren- 
tage, but his talents being of a high order, he was 
sent to the university of Prague, with the view of 
studying for the church. Here he distinguished 
himself by his extensive attainments as a scholar. 
By means of Wycliffe’s works, which at tliat time 
had spread as far as Prague, John Huss was 
won over to the side of Augustin in theology, and 
I to realism in philosophy. His eyes began to be 
opened to some of the most obvious errors of the 
church, and he was not ashamed to avow his adhe- 
rence to most of the doctrinal opinions of the English 
reformer. The teachers at the university, who 
were chiefly Gennans, were keen nominalists in phi- 
losophy, and equally keen opponents of Wycliffe in 


theology. Tlie young Reformer, therefore, was ex- 
posed to the frowns and the reproaches of both his 
professors and fellow -students. With one man, 
however,. who warmly sympathized with 1 im in his 
admiration of Wyclilfe, he contracted a close friend- 
sliiji, which afforded him no small comfort and en- 
couragement. This individual was Jerome Faulrisch, 
commonly called Hieronymus Pragciibis, or Jerome 
of Prague. 

Meanwhile Huss attracted great notice at the uni- 
versity by the solidity and extent of his learning. 
In 1393, he was made both Baclielor and Master of 
Arts, and in 1401, Dean of the Philosophical Fa- 
culty, having previously been honoured with the ap- 
poinlineiit of Confessor to the Queen, on whom he 
had a great influence. In the cijurse of two years 
more, he began to preach in the national language, 
but it was not before the year 1409 that he com- 
menced his public attacks upon the established 
church. The flrst abuse to whicli he called the at- 
tention of the synods was the corruption of the 
clergy. On this subject he spoke with the utmost 
freedom, and all the more readily as he had en- 
trenched himself in pojiular favour, not only by 
preaching in the vernacular tongue, but by introduc- 
ing, ill conjunction with his friend Jerome of Prague, 
sucli alterations into the constitution of the univer- 
sity that the Germans were compelled to quit it. 
The decM’ee which, through tlie influence of John 
Hus.s, Wenceslav, king of Bohemia, was persuaded to 
issue, was as follows : “ Although it is necessary to 
loieall men, yet charity ought to be regulated by 
the degrees of proximity. Therefore, considering 
that the German nation, which does not belong to 
this country, and has, moreover, as we have leanit 
from the most veritable evidence, appropriated to 
itself, in all the acts of the university of Prague, 
three votes, whilst the Boliemian nation, the legiti- 
mate heir of tliis realm, has but one ; and consider- 
ing that it is very unjust that foreignere should enjoy 
the privileges of the natives of the country, to the 
prejudice of the latter, we order, by the present act, 
under the penalty of our displeasure, that the Bohe- 
mian nation should, without any delay or contradic- 
tion, enjoy henceforward the privilege of three votes 
ill all councils, judgments, elections, and all other 
academic acts and dispositions, in the same manner 
as is practised in the university of Paris, and in those 
of Lombardy and Italy." 

The result of this decree, which tended so much 
to establish the popularity of Huss, was, that besides 
the professors, most of whom were Germans, no 
fewer tliaii live thousand students, according to the 
statement of Aineas Sylvius, emigrated from Bohe- 
mia to Germany, where for their accommodation it 
was found necessary to establish a university at 
Leipsic, as well as other similar institutions at other 
places. The popularity whicli Huss had thus ob- 
tained contributed more than anything else to spread 
his doctrines in Bohemia. He was now elected 
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rector of the university of Prague, and the high 
position which he had reached as a theologian and a 
popular preacher, gave him no common influence 
over tlie people. He translated several of the works 
of Wycliffe, and sent them to the principal noblemen 
of Bohemia and Moravia. It was not to be expected 
that such a course could be followed without calling 
forth the most determined opposition from the 
clergy. Sbinko, archbishop of Prague, in 1410, 
ctiused a number of the writings of Wyclifte to be 
publicly burnt ; and still farther to work the over- 
throw of Hubs, he procured from Poj)c Alexander V. 
full powers to forbid preaching in private chapels, or 
in any other places, except in parochial, conventual, 
and ei)iscopal churches. This blow was aiujed at 
the liefonner, who at that time preached in the 
Bethlehem chapel. This bull was uo sooner pro- 
claimed accordingly, than Huss was sumnuuied to 
appear before the court of the archbishop on a 
charge of heresy. An excommunication was forth- 
with issued, but the king and queen, the nobility, and 
university took np and obtained a recon.sid<*ration of 
the matter. Meantime Huss eontinned to pr(*?u*h, 
defending the doctrines which lie taught by a refer 
ence to the Word of God, and bc.sides his sermons, 
he and his friends held public disputations in snpjiort 
of the writings of Wycliffe. At length, in consc- 
I quence of the univeraal sympathy manifested in fn- 
j vour of the persecuted Reformer, the archbishoj) 
I Sbinko felt himself compelled to revoke his accusa- 
j tion of heresy. 

The opposition to the doctrines which IIuss 
preached seemed now to be abandoned, but in a few 
short mouths cii*cuin8lance8 occurred wliich kindled 
anew the flames of religious contention in Bohemia. 
The Pope, John XX 111., proclaimed a crusade 
against Ladislaihs, king of Naples, promising a ple- 
nary indulgence to all who should take part in it, 
either personally or by pecuniary contributions. On 
this subject a papal legate was despatched from 
Rome to Bolieniia, where he succeeded in obtaining 
from many of the people considerable sums of money. 
Huss and his friend Jerome of Prague, now publicly 
and solemnly protested against papal indulgences 
and other ecclesiastical abuses. Tin's bold exposure 
of Rome’s misdeeds called forth immediate fiilini- 
nations from the Vatican ; the writings of Wyclifl’e 
were condemned in a synod at Rome ; John Huss 
was excommunicated, and the place of his residence 
laid under an interdict. 

Bohemia was now the scene of the most bitter 
contentions, and although the king attempted to al- 
lay the disturbances by convoking a synod for the 
discussion of the disputed points, all his efl'orts were 
ineflcctual. The Reformer was called upon to quit 
the capital, and accordingly, he retired to his native 
village of Hussinets, continuing however to preach 
in the national language, and to expose the abuses 
of the church both from the pulpit iwid the press. 
In the agitated and convulsed state of the king' 


dom, the Emperor Sigismund applied to the Pope 
for a general council, which was accordingly sum- 
moned to meet at Constance on the Ist November 
1414. A message was sent to Huss, inviting him to ap- 
pear and defend himself and his doctrine*' in person. 
Provided, tlierefore, with a letter of sf^fe-couduct from 
the Emperor, he arrived at the appmnted place of 
meeting. His entry into Constance was no sooner 
known, than his enciiiies began to take .'<tep8 for, if 
po.‘-8ibIe, effecting his destruction. False accusations 
of every kind were drawn up, and witiies.se8 induced 
to come forward and establish them. In this way a 
long list of charges was preferred against him, and 
laid before the council. In the meantime, at the 
instigfition of hi.s enemies, particularly the Bohe- 
mian clergy, Huss was seized on the 28th of No- 
\ ember, notwithstanding his safe - conduct, and 
thrown into prison, on a charge of heresy. Dc' 
ni<*d all opportunity of defending himself, he was 
called upon to make an unconditional recantation ; 
and on his refusing to do this, he was committed to 
the flames on the Gth of July 1415. The council of 
Constance, in order to pacify the Emperor Sigis* 
mund for tiieir flagrant breach of honour in disre- 
garding his safe-conduct, passed a decree that no 
faitli ought b) be kept with heretics. The associate 
and friend of Hu.ss, Jerome of Prague, soon after 
met a similar fate. The ashes of both the martyrs 
were carefully collected and thrown into the Rhine. 

The death of Hns.s gave )mj)ul8c and energy to the 
actings of his friends .and followers. No sooner did 
the tidings of his bIoo<ly martyrdom rcaclj Bohemia, 
than a univer.sal cry of indignation rose against the 
perpetrators of the murder. The university of 
Prague came boldly forward to vindieute the memory 
of the Reformer, and addressed a manifesto on the 
subject to the whole of Christendom. A medal was 
struck in honour of the martyr, and a day in the 
calendar of saints, the 6th of July, was consecrated 
to Iiim. Ili.s followers began now to be called Huss- 
ites, .and their nuniber was daily on tlie increase. 
One of the chief peculiarities for a time was, their 
demand for coinniunion in both kinds. The coun- 
cil of Constance had sanctioned the ordinary usage 
of the church on this point, and pronounced all 
who were opposed to it to be heretics. But this 
decree, followed by the execution of Huss, roused 
the most violent ferment in Bohemia. Jacobellus, 
as he was commonly called, or James of Misa, a 
priest of Prague, defended the doctrine of commu- 
nion in both kinds against the decree of the coun- 
cil, and a league was fonued among the Bohe- 
mian and Moravian nobles for six years in sup- 
port of purity of doctrine. The council of Con- 
stance, which was still sitting, summoned the nobles 
before them, but in vain. All this only added to 
the number and the influence of the Hussites, Un- 
fortunately, however, they began to differ among 
themselves, some of the body going so far as to set 
aside entirely the authority of the church, and to 
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admit no other rule than the Holy Scriptures, whilst 
others were contented with communion in both kinds, 
the free preacliing of the gospel, and some reforms 
of minor importance. The former party afterwards 
took the name of Taborites (which see), and the 
latter of Calixtines (which see). 

The adherents of the Roman Catholic Chiu-ch wore 
a powerful minority at this time in Bohemia, arid 
had the advantage of being backed by the authority 
of Rome, and also of the Emperor Sigisinmid, who 
had declared against the Hu.ssitcs. Besides, the 
council of Constance tliought it necessary to adopt 
the most stringent measures in order to quell the 
heretics of Bohemia. They summoned to their pre- 
sence, therefore, about four liuiidred clricf men of the 
Hussites, olfering them a safe-conduct. But the 
example of Huss was too recent to permit his fol- 
lowers to put any confidence in promises of pi’Otec- 
tion coming from such a quarter. The summons 
accordingly was disregarded ; and the council issiu'd 
a declaration against them extending to twenty-four 
articles, in the course of wliich they cnllcd upon 
king 'W’’enc.eslav to make strenuous elVorts to extir- 
pate the heretics from his kingdom. A papal legate 
was sent to Bohemia to fulfil the wishes of the 
council, and carrying witli him a bull from the new 
Pope, Martin V., addressed to flic clergy of Bohe- 
mia, Poland, England, and (ilennaiiy, winch ordered 
that all the followers of Hush and Wyclifie should 
be examined, judged, and given over to the secular 
powers for surnmaiy pnnislmieiit. 'fo this papal 
bull were appended fijrty-five articles of WycliHe, 
and thirty of Huss, which liad been condemned by 
the council of Constance. On the arrival of the 
Pope’s legate in Bohemia, he eiideaxoured to strike 
tciTor into the minds of the heretics by the execu- 
tion of two Hussites, in a town Cfilled Sian; but 
such was the indignation which this act aroused 
against the papal emissary, that he found it neces- 
sary to quit the country, addressing a letter to the 
Emperor Sigisnumd, declaring that llie liohemians 
could only be reconciled to the church by fire and 
sword. 

The whole kingdom of Bohemia was now in a state 
of indescribable ferment, and particularly the capital 
city, Prague. The Hu.ssitcs felt that the time h.ad 
come when they were imperatively called upon to 
take arras in defence of tlieir religious liberties. 
All they wanted was a leader capable of regulating 
and directing their movements, and that leader tliey 
found in John Troeznowski, known in Europe by the 
name of Ziska, or the one-eyed, a Bohemian noble- 
man of extraordinary talents, and the nio.st indomi- 
table energy. Along with Nicholas of llu8.sinetz, an- 
other Bohemian noble of great wealth, he put himself 
at the head of the Hussite army, which was equip- 
ped foi self-defence. They commenced with occu- 
pying a strong mountainous position, to which they 
gave the name of Tabor, and which they fortified in 
Mie most skilful manner. There thousands attended 


for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in both 
kinds, and on that eminence they afterwards founded 
the city of Tabor. 

Ziska, in commencing the war, issued a proclama- 
tion to tlic Bohemians, which he caused to be circu- 
lated throughout the whole country. It ran a.s fol- 
lows : — “ Dearest Brethren, — God grant, through lus 
grace, that you should return to your first chaiity, 
and that, doing good works, like true children oi 
God, you should abide in his fear. If he has chas- 
tised and punished you, 1 beg you, in his name, that 
you should not be wist down by affliction. Consider 
those who work for the faith, and sufler persecution 
from its adversaries, but particularly from the Ger- 
mans, whoso extreme wickedness you have your- 
sches experienced, for the sake of Jesus Clirist. 
Imitate your ancestors the aiiciciit Bohemians, w’ho 
were always able to defend the cause of God and 
their own. For oursches, my brethren, having al- 
ways before our eyes the law of God and the good 
of the country, we must be very vigilant ; and it is ** 
requisite that wliocier is cajiable to wield a knife, to 
throw a stone, or to lil’t a cudgel, should be ready to 
march. 'J'luM-e,f(>r(‘, my bretliren, 1 inform you that 
Me are collecting troo[)s from all jtarls, in order to 
light against the enemies of tnilb and the destroyers 
of our nation ; and I beseech you to inform your 
preachers, that ihoy sliould exliort, in their scmions, 
the people to make war on the Antichrist, and that 
every one, old and young, should prepare himself for 
it. I also desire, that ivlien I shall be w'itb you 
tlierc should bo no want of bread, beer, victuals, or 
provender, and iliat you should provide yourselves 
with good arin.s. It is now time to be armed, not 
only against foreigners, but also against domestic 
foes. Remember ymir first encomiler, when you 
were few against many, — unarmed against well- 
armed men. ’riie liand of God lias not been short- 
ened. Have courage and be rwidy. May God 
strengtlien you ! — Ziska of the Chalice, in the hope 
of (iod, cliief of tlie Taborites.” 

Multitudes of the Boiieniian peasantry flocked to 
the standard of Ziska, and entering Prague he was 
gladly received by the jiopulation generally. His 
liist assault ivas upon the Roman Catholic churches, 
and the civil autliorities having interfered, a fierce 
riot ensued, in which several of the magistrates were 
killed, and many cliurcbes and convents pillaged. 
This turbulent outbreak so afiected King Wenceslav, 
that he died in a fit of apoplexy. The kingdom now 
devolved upon bis brother, the Emperor Sigismutid, 
ivbo, being engaged at the time in a war with llie 
Turks, found it difficult to adopt measures for re- 
pressing the Hussites, who committed in consequence 
the most deplorable excesses, destroying churches 
and convents, and murdering Romish priests, monks, 
and nuns. Besides, the Bohemians were most un- 
willing to submit to the rule of Bigismund, whom 
they hated, and a complete anarchy ensued. The 
new sovereign commenced his reign by offering | 
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complete pardoD to the Hussites, on condition that 
they should return to the church; and this offer 
being rejected, he prepared to reduce the heretics 
by force of arms. The city of Prague was in the 
hands of the Hussites ; but the castle of that city 
was occupied by an imperial garrison. Twice in the 
course of the year 1420 did the emperor attempt, but 
in vain, to wrest Progue from the Hussites. Tlmy 
continued to Iiold the capital against tlie enemy, 
fighting with all the enthusiasm which a war on re- 
ligious grounds is fitted to excite. In tlie front of 
the Hussite army, as it marched, were priests bear- 
ing chalices in token of their adherence to the doc- 
trine of communion in both kinds, wliilcthe warriors 
followed singing psah»»8, and tlic rear was brought uj> 
by tlie women,, who wrought at the fortifications and 
took care of the wounded. 

The hatred which the liohemians bore to the now 
reigning sovereign tended to eonililne political with 
religious motives in their ))rocee(lings. A diet was 
assembled to deliberate on the affairs of the country, 
when they declared Sigismund unworthy of their 
crown, and resolved to offer it either to the King 
of Poland, or to a prince of his dynasty. At this 
meeting, also, they drew up four articles, to which 
they resolved to adhere in all their negotiations, both 
with the govemment and the church. These ccle- 
I hrated articles, whicli occujiy a consplcuouvs place in 
1 the history of the period, ^\erc as follows : 

I “1. The Word of (lod is to bo freely announced 
! by Christian priests throngliout the kingdom of 
: Uohemia and the inargraiiate of Mora\ia. 

1 “2, Tlie venerable sacrament of the body and 

blood of Jesus Clirl-t is to be given in two kinds to 
adults as well as children, as Jesus Clnist has insti- 
tuted it. 

3. The priests and monks, of whom many med- 
dle with the allairs of the state, are to be deprived 
of tlie worldly goods which they possess in great 
quantity, and which make them neglect their sacjed 
office ; and their good.s shall be restored to ns, in 
order that, in accordance witli the doctrine of tlie 
gospels and the practice of the apostles, the clergy 
should he subject to .us, and, living in poverty, serve 
as a pattern of Inimility lo others. 

“ 4. All the public sins winch are called mortal, 
and all other trespasses contrary to the law of God, 
are to be punished according to the laws of the 
country, by those who have the cluirge of them, with- 
out any regard to the persons committing them, in 
order to wipe from the kingdom of Bohemia, and the 
inargraviate of Moravia, the bad reputation of toler- 
ating disorders." 

This diet, at which seveml Roman Catholics at- 
tended, eslablislied a regency, consisting of nobles 
nnd burghers, at the head of which was Ziska. Sigis- 
mund made proposals with a view to conciliate the 
diet ; hut all were rejected, and he accordingly en- 
tered Bohemia with an army composed chiefly of 
Hungarians, but in several saccessive engagements 


tlie imperial forces were repulsed by Ziska and his 
army. Not contented with repelling the invading 
army, the Hussites made aggressive incursions into 
the adjacent Gennan territory. Flushed with suc- 
cess, the Hussites, though by no nieaas united eitlier 
in their political or religious views, Bo..v nia being 
then divided into three parties, nevlS^heless agi'eed 
in their hatred of the emperor, and now that he had 
taken the field against liis own subjects, they dis- 
owned liis authority, and ofiered the crown to the 
King of Poland. Vladislav Jagiiellon, who then oc- 
cupied tlie Polish throne, was flattered by the oiler, 
and while, from his advanced age as well as other 
motives, he declined to become the sovereign of the 
Bohemians, he despatched his nephew Coributt with 
live tlioiisand cavalry, and a sum of money, to aid 
them in defending tlicir country against the assaults 
of Sigismund. Tlie arrival of Coributt was liailed 
by the Hussites with great satisfaction, and a strong 
party wished to elect him king; but the project was 
defeated by Ziska, who deelared tliat he would not 
submit to a forcigucr, and that a free nation had no 
need of a king. On further reflection, however, he 
aeknowledged Coributt as regent of Bohemia, and 
marching with -him into Moravia, which was partly 
occupied by the imperialists, he was seized witli ! 
the plague, which cut him off on tlie llth October 
1424. 

Tlic death of their leader excited great consterna- 
tion in the Hnssite army, which now divided into 
three parties. One of them," says Krasinski, re- 
tained the name of Taboritos, and chose for their 
chief I’rocop ITohj, i. c., the Tonsured, whom Ziska 
had pointed out as liis successor. The second de- 
clared that they w-ould have no commander, as there 
was not in the world a man worthy to succeed Ziska ; 
and took, on that account, the name of Orphans. 
These Orphans elected, however, some chiefs to com- 
mand them ; and they always remained in their 
camps, fortified by waggons, and never went into 
towns, except on some unavoidable biisine'-s, as, for 
instance, to purchase victuals. The third party were 
the Orehites, wlio liad taken tliis name from a moun- 
tain upon wliich they had assembled for tlie fii>’t 
time, and to which tliey had probably given the 
biblical appellation of lloreb on that occasion. They 
always followed the standard of Ziska with the Ta- 
boritos, but now chose separate leaders. Yet al- 
though the Hussites were thus divided into several 
parties, they always united whenever it was neces 
sary to defend their country, which they called the 
Land of Promi'<e, giving to tlie adjacent German pro- 
vinces the names of Edom, Moab, Arnalek, and tlie 
country of the Pliilistines." 

Tlie war continued, and in almost every encounter 
tlie imperialists wtre defeated. At length the Em- 
jicror Sigismund endeavoured to obtain by negotia- 
tion what he despaired of accomplishing by force ot 
arms. In this, however, he was as unsuccessful aa 
he had been in the field. The Hussites of all parties 
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cordially acceded to the propos^al of Procopius to 
uivade Germany. He entered that country, laying 
waste Saxony, Bi*andenburg, and Lusatia, and re- 
turned to Bohemia laden with spoil. Encouraged 
by success he collected a still larger army, and the 
following year (1431) he ravaged Saxony and Fran- 
conia. These successful invasions spread consterna- 
tion throughout Gennany, and on application the 
Pope proclaimed a third crusade against the Bohe- 
mians, which, howe\er, failed as signally as the two 
fonner had done. It was now plain to both the em- 
peror and the Po])e. that nothing conld be efVoeted 
against the Iliissites by force ; and hence the coun- 
cil of Basle, at the suggestion of Julii s Cesarini, the 
papal legate who had accompanied lie biht cni.s'idc, 
nisohed to opem negotiations with tlic heretical 
Bolicmians. After some delay, I^n^si(e ambassinhtrs, 
to the amount of tliree liimdred, aj)])Oared at Ba.'lo, 
and an nnsuccessfnl disputation was licld at tlie 
council, almost exclusively founded upon the cele- 
brated four art ides, the concession of wdiich the de- 
legates declared to be the point on which all n(*go- 
I tiations in reference to peace must turn. After 
residing throe months the deputies returned to Bo- 
hemia without aeeomplishing the object of their 
mission. The council, however, were unwilling to 
suiTe.nder all hope of an amicable settlement, and 
I they despatched, therefore, an embassy to IVague to 
renew the negotiation. On tin; arrival of the am- 
bassadors a diet was summoned to meet them, and 
the result of the conference was, that the Bohe- 
mians agreed to receive the four articles of Prague, 
with certain modifications, which (he council eon- 
firmed under the name <jf the CouqtactaUt ; and their 
acceptance was followed by the acknowdedgmeiit of 
the Empero»* Sigismund as legitimate king of Bohe- 
mia. 'riuh muinal compact was agreed to tui the .30lh 
Nosemher 14.33, and solemnly ratified at Iglau, 
though the extreme. Hussites, including the Tuhor- 
ties, the Orpharis, and the Orebites, were muclj dis 
satisfied with the arrangement, being still unwilling 
to recognize Sigismund as llieir king. 

A deadly feud now aro.se between the Calixtiiics, 
wlio were the main instruments in obtaining the Cmn- 
pacinta, and the extreme Hussite j'lartics, headed by 
Procopius. The two armies met in mortal combat 
on the plains of Lipiiii, al»out four miles from Prague, 
when Procopius was defeated and slain. With this 
unhappy battle between two divisions of the Huss- 
ites themselves may be said to have ended the 
Hussite war, in which the comparatively small king- 
dom of Boliemia, for fifteen years, withstood the 
armies of Germany and Hungary, and even laid 
waste large provinces of these hostile countries. 

'(’lie Calixtines and the Roman Catholics now re- 
ceived the Pknperor Sigismund as tlieir lawful inon- 
ttieh, and he, on his part, swore to maintain tlic 
ComparUtta and the liberties of tlie country. TJie 
Taborites ‘silently, though sullenly, acquiesced, and 
no longer mingling in public affairs, they sought 


peacefully to discharge their duties as private citi- 
zens. About 1450 they dropped the name of Ta- 
horUes^ exchanging it for that of the Bohemian Bi-eth- 
ren, and in the course of a few years more- they 
began to form themselves into a separate religious 
cominunity distinct from that of the rest of the Huss- 
ites or Calixtines. They were, for a number of 
years, exposed to severe persecution, not only at the 
bands of the Roman Catholics, but of their former 
associates the Calixtines. In the face of all oppo- 
sition, however, they established themselves as a 
regular Christian denomination, being the first Pro- 
testant Slavonic church wluL'h was ever fonned 
The organization of the body only brought upon 
them more determined opjiosition, and the church 
wjis comj ellcd to hold its synods, and to peifform 
Divine worship in dens, and ca\es, and forests, 
while its nicmhcrs w'ore loaded witli the most oppro- 
brious epithets, being termed AdamiUtK, Picardimiff, 
and rohherti. Notwithstanding all the sufferings 
which tliey wore called to endure, so rapidly did the 
I Bohemian Brethren increase in numbers, that, in 
1500, they were able to reckon two binidred places 
of w’or.sbip. Again and again did the Romish clergy 
excite sex ere persecutions against them, but the zeal 
of the Brethren continued unabated. In 150G they 
published a version of the Bible in their owm lan- 
guage. The succession of the Austrian dynasty to 
tlie Bohemian throne proved fatal to tlie inlerests of 
tliese Slavonic Protestants. In 1,544 the diet of 
Prague enacted rigorous laws against them ; tlieir 
places of worship were shut up, and their ministers 
imprisoned ; and in 154ft Ferdinand the First issued 
an edict, enjoining tlie Brethren to leave tlie coun- 
tiy under the most severe penalties in forty-two 
days. A great number of lliem, including tlieir • 
chief ministers, einigi'ated to Poland, where they he- 
camo the foniiders of flourishing churches. See Po- 
land (PltOTKSTANT ClIUUCH 01'). 

Some remnants of the Brethren were scattered in 
Moravia, w hich afterwards gave rise, in the eighteenth 
century, to the sect of the Moravian Bketiikkn 
(which see). The further history of the moderate 
Hussites is detailed under tlie aiticle Calixtines 
(wdiich see). 

HUTANGI, an af)artinont which is generally 
found in the houses of tlic wealthy Chinese, and de- 
voted to Ancestor-Worship (which see). On 
entering the lliitangi there is seen on a large table 
set against the wall an image, which is generally that 
of the most illustrious ancestor of the family, and 
there are also several small boards on which the 
names of all the men, women, and children of the 
family are an-anged in order. Twice a-year, gen- 
erally in .--pring and autumrf, the relations hold a 
I meeting in thi.s room, when rich presents, of various 
I kinds of meats, wdnes, and perfumes, wilb wax ta- 
pers, are laid upon the table with gi'eat ceremony as 
gifts to tlieir deceased ancestors. Where the cir- 
cumstances of the family do not admit of a separate 1 
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Hiitangiy lifita of their ariceators are I>ung up in aomo 
conspicuous place in the house. 

HUTCHINSONIANS, a school of English di- 
vines which arose in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, deriving its origin and name from John 
Hutchinson, Esq., a learned layman, who published 
various works containing peculiar philosophical and 
philological opinions. The fundamental principle of 
the mode of Scripture interpretation adopted by the 
Hutchinsonians was, tliat the Hebrew language con- 
tains in its construction and radical terms certain 
concealed truths ; being not only tlic primitive lan- 
guage of the human race, but expressly revejilcd to 
them from heaven. The Hebrew Scriptures, accord- 
ingly, were interpreted by tliis school as hy the 
CoocEiANS (which see) of Holland in a typical sense. 
The Hebrew roots were considered as liaving each of 
them an important meaning, which ran through all 
their various derivative forms. Thus, by a eareful 
and minute study of the original language, dis-card- 
ing, however, its j)oint8 and accents as of human in 
venlion, this school of pliilologii^al thcologian.s ima- 
gined that they had found the true key of tlie mean- 
ing of Scripture. For cxam[)lc, tlie Hebrew name of 
God in the Old Testament, Elohim, wliich they pro- 
nounced Aleim^ was not only considered as a plural 
noun, thereby indicating a plurality of I*cr.sons in the 
Godhead, and in its connection with a singular verb 
as indicating the unity of the Divine essence under 
a plurality of Persons; but it was supposed, in its 
radical meaning, to denote Covctumter.% in allusion 
to the covenant entered into by the Tliree Persons 
in the Godhead, for the redemption of man. Mr. 
Ifutchihson, in a work which he published in 1724 
and 1727, endeavoured to show that the Scriptures 
contained a complete system of physical science, 
which, in his view, was wholly at variance witli the 
Newtonian system of tlie universe. The Hebrew 
word sheniini, tlie lioavens, he regarded as, in its ra- 
dical meaning, denoting “names” or “representa- 
tives,” and that, therefore, the heavens, in their 
threefold condition of./?rc, IkjM, and spirit, were thus 
framed in order to be an emblematic representation 
of the Trinity in Unity. Another word of myste- 
rious signification in this system, is that of C/ttru- 
him. In the cherubic form, the ox, the lion, and the 
eagle, Mr. Hutchinson saw a typical representation, 
first, of the trinity of nature, fire, light, and air ; and, 
secondly, of the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead ; 
while the junction of the lion and the man in this 
emblematic figure, he understood as pointing out 
the union of the human nature of the Son of God, 
Avho is called “the Lion of the tribe of Judah,” 

On the publication in 1748 of tlie philosojdiical 
and theological writings of Mr. Hutchinson, several 
English divines openly avowed their partiality for 
his peculiar mode of Scripture interpretation, and 
among these were several Oxford heads of houses. 
A formidable opponent of the system, however, ap- 
peared in the person of Archdeacon Sliarp, who, in 


1750, published a treatise assailing, with great abi- 
lity and learning, those points Avliich funned the 
main props of the system. Several Ilutchinsonian 
divines replied to Mr. Sharp, and the controversy 
was carried on for a few years with considerable ta- 
lent on both sides. Among the Icadu-o defenders ol 
the new system, were Mr. Spcarmal^Mr. Parkhurst, 
the lexicogra])her, Bishop Horne, TiOid President For- 
bes, and Mr. Gatcott of Bristol, v.’ho wrote a defence 
of Hntchinsonianism in Latin, which Avas afterwards 
translated into English, with a valuable Introduction 
and Note.s by Mr. Maxwell. Various other writers 
of eminence ranged themselves on tlie same side; 
hut altlioiigh not a few Scripture interpreters and 
expositors have, from time to time, appeared, evinc- 
ing a decided leaning towards the peculiar scheme of 
interpretation followed by the Ilutchinsonians and 
C/oeceians, the system itself has now given way to 
hermeneutical princijdcsof a more solid and accurate 
description. 

TIITTTEIII AN8, the followers of Huttcr, an Ana- 
baptist leader in Moravia in the sixteentli century. 

See Anabaptists. 

HVEIIGELMIR, in the ancient Styindinav ian 
cosmogony, a spring of liot water frtnn which issue 
twelve rivers. It is located in NifleJuim, a region of 
ice, and night, and mist. 

nyACINTHI.\, a great national festival anciently 
celebrated annually at Amyckc in Greece. Some : 
writers affirm that it w'ns instituted in honour of 
Amyrlnms Apollo, i)\\wvs, oi Huacintlnm, and others 
of both together. The festival lasted for three days, 
on the first and la'-t of which sacrifices were offered 
to the dead, and lamentations were held for the death 
of Hyacintiius (whi(5h sec), all the people laying 
a^-ide their garlands and partakingonly of simple cakes, l 
Avith every sign of grief and mourning. The inter- | 
mediate day, however, between the first and the last i i 
was spent in mirth and rejoieing, pppaus being sung i 
in honour of A])ollo, and the youth sjieuding the | 
day ill horse-racing, games, and other amnsements. 
Sacrifices were offered and 8])lendid processions took 
place. Much importance Avas attached to this festi- 
Aal by the Amyckneans and Lacedemonians, who were 
careful in no eircinnstances to neglect it. 

HYACINTHIDES,the daughtersof IIyacintiius 
(which see), who suffered themselves to be sacri- 
ficed, some say to Athena, others to Persephone, that 
Athens miglit be delivered from famine and the 
plague, to wliich it Avas exposed in the war with 
Minos. According to some traditions, the Hyacin 
thide'i Avere daughters of Erectheus, and derived tlieir 
name from a village called Ilyacintliiis, where they 
were sacrificed. But this confounds them with tlie 
IIyadkS (wliich see). 

HYACINTHUS, a Lacedemonian, who is said to 
have been commanded by an oracle to sacrifice his 
daughters for the deliverance of Athens from the 
two direful calamities of plague and famine. See 
preceding article. 
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HYADES (Dr. the rainy), a class of nymphs in 
the mythology of ancient Greece, dauglitem of Atlas 
and j^khra. Authors differ both as to their number 
and their names. In return for their kindness in sav- 
•ing the life of the infant Dionysus, Zeus is said to have 
raised them to the heavens, where they form a con- 
stellation of stars, five in number. When the Ify- 
ades rose along with the sun, it was considered as 
betokening rainy weather, and hence their name. 

HYjEN.«E, a name applied by Porphyry to the 
priestesses of Mithras or the sun. 

HYDR.\, a fiibuloiis serpent in the lake Tierna, 
which, according to ancient heathen mythology, had 
a hundred heads ; and wlien any one of tliese heads 
was cut off, another presently sprang up in its place, 
unless the blood which issued from the wound was 
stopped by fire. Hercules destroyed the monster 
by staunching the blood of each head as he cut it olV. 

ITYDRIAPIIOllLV (Gr. htuhr^ Avatcr, and^j/fcro, 
to carry), a ceremony in which the married alien wo- 
men carried a vessel with water for the married fe- 
males of Athens as they walked to the temple of 
Athrna in the great procession at the Panatiien.i:a 
(which see). 

HYDROM.\NCY (Gr. Aj/r/or, water, and laaittrla, 
divin.ation), a species of divination jiractised by the 
ancient heathens in which, with the eJiiployment of 
certain incantations, they imagined that they beheld 
the images of the gods in the water, “ Numa,” says 
Augustin, “ unto whom neither prophet nor angel 
was sent, was obliged to have recourse to Jlydro- 
mancy to get sight iu the water of the images of tho'<o 
gods, or rather illusions of demons, to be instnieted 
by them what ceremonies and what sort of religious 
worship lie was to introduce among tlie Romans.” 
This kind of divination, according to Varro, was 
brought from Persia, and practised by Numa and 
Pythagoras, who, after having oflered certain sacri- 
fices, used to inquire of the infernal demons. See 
Divination. 

HYDROPARASTATA^.. See Aqiiaiuans. 

HYEMANd'ES, a name given by the Latin Fa- 
thers of the Christian church to demoulars, as being 
tossed about as in a winter storm or temj)est. Tlie 
council of Ancyra, in one of its canons, orders certain 
notorious sinners to pray in the place allotted to 
the Ili/eman/es; in other words, in that part of the 
church where tlie dcinoniucs stood, wliieh was a place 
separate from all the rest. See Enkucumf.ns, 

H YETI US, a surname of Zeus as sending rain, 
and thereby softening the earth, and rendering it 
fruitful. Under this name Zeus was worshipped at 
Argos, and had a statue in the grove of Trophonius 
near Labadeia. 

IIYGIEIA, the ancient Grecian goddess of hcallh. 
She was the daughter of Asclepius, and was wor- 
8hipj)ed along with him in various cities of Greece. 
She had a statue also at Rome in the temple of Con- 
cordia. H vgieia was, besides, a suniamc of Athena. 

HYLATUS, a surname of Ajjollo, derived from 


the town of Hyle in Crete, which was sacred to this 
god. 

HYLE, matter, or the material principle of the 
universe, which, in the philosophy of Plato, was 
self-existent, and, therefore, from all eternity out of 
God. In thus explaining the existence and conti- 
nuation of evil by the introduction of a Dualistic 
system which recognized Cod and ILjle or matter, 
as cqnally eternal and self-existent, Plato wished to 
avoid the necessary consequence of referring the 
principle of evil, as matter was considered to be, to 
God, viz. that it destroyed the purity of the divine 
essence. Tlie notion of Plato was, that evil exists 
necessarily in the Jfi/Ie, or the material principle, 
only so far as It is not informed by the divine ideas. 

In acting iqion it, God tends to destroy evil by 
bringing the Ht/Ic into subjection to the proper laws 
of idea, and the creation, tlironglioiit its whole dura- | 
tion, is nothing but the dcveloinncnt of this divine 
conflict, 'riiis Platonic notion of the Iltjle was 
adopted into the Cnoslic system of the second cen- 
tury, and the predominance of this notion formed, in 
fact, the characteristic of the Alexandrian, as dis- 
tinguished from the Syrian, Cnosis. “ This 
say.s Ncander, “ is represented under various images 
— as the darkness that exists along with the liglit ; 
as the void in ojijiositioii to the fulness of the di\ine 
life; as the liadow that accompanies the light ; as 
the chaos, the stagnant, dark water. This matter, 
dead in itself, possesses by its own nature no active 
])ower, no itlsus. As life of every sort is foreign to 
il, itself makes no encroachment on tie (li\ine. But 
since the divine evolutions of life (the essences de- 
veloping themselves out of the progressive eniana- 
tioiij become feebler the further they are removed 
from the first link in the series ; since their connec- 
tion with the first becomes more loose nt eacli sne- 
ces.sivc step, hence, out of the last step of tlic evo- 
lution proceeds an inqicrfcct, defective product, which 
cannot retain its connection with the divine chain of 
life, and sinks from the world of .A’^ons down into 
the chaos ; — or — which is the same notion somewhat 
difierently expressed— a drop from the fulness of the 
♦liv'ine life sjiills over into the bordering void. Now 
first, the dead matter, by commixture with tlie living, 
which it wanted, receives animation. But at the 
same time also, the divine living particle becomes cor- 
rupted by mingling with the chaotic mass. Exist- 
ence becomes ninliitbrin ; there siirings up a subor- 
dinate, defective life. The foundation is laid fora 
new world ; a creation starts into being beyond the 
confines ot the world of emanation. But since now, 
on the other hand, the chaotic prineiplo of matter 
has acquired a sort of life, hence there arises a pure 
active ojiposition to tlie godlike — a barely negative, 
blind, ungodly nature-power, which obstinately re- 
sists all plastic influence of the divine element : 
hence, as products of the spirit of the Hyle, Satan, 
malignant spirits, vvicked men, in all of whom no 
rcascnablc, no moral principle, no principle of a ra* 
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tlonal will, but blind passions only have the ascen- 
dancy. There is the same conflict hero as in the 
scheme of Platonism, between the soul under the 
guidance of divine reason, and the soul blindly re- 
sisting reason — between the divine principle and the 
nattwal.” 

From this view arose the Gnostic notion that a class 
of men represented by the Pagans, siiflered them- 
selves to be so captivated by the inferior worhl as 
to live only a hylic, or material life of which the ITyle 
or matter is the principle. Tlic hylic principle was 
viewed as subject to death, and according to many 
Gnostics those who remain under its control through 
out their lives will then be completely annihilated. 
According to the Valcntiniari Gnostics, from the 
mixture of the mundane soul witli tlie Hyle, springs 
all living existence in numberless gradations, higher 
or lower, in proportion to tlie extent of tlie.ir freedom 
from contact with tlie llyle. This sect regarded 
Satan as the representative of the ITyle. Tatian and 
tlie Enc?’ntitcs derived the evil or hylic spirits, a.s he 
called them, from the hypothesis of an ungodlike 
spirit of life wedded to. its kindred matter. They 
regarded tlic human soul as a hylic spirit, and, there- 
fore, by its own nature mortal ; but tliey held that 
the first man living in communion with God had 
within liim a priucijde of divine life, wliicli eiiahled 
him to rise above the intlucncc of the hylic spirit, 
and that this constitutes the divine, image by which 
man is rendered immortal. Tim fall made him sub- 
ject to matter and mortality. See Dualism, Gnos- 
tics, 

DYLORIANS. Sec G VMN()s<n’HisTS. 

IIYMEN’JilUS, the god of maiTiage in the ancient 
Greek poets, and tliouglit by many to be n i>ersoni- 
lication of the irymcneal or marriage song. (See 
EriTiiALAMruM;) This deity was said to be the son 

Apollo, and one of the others considered 

him to be tlie son of Diovysv.'i and Aphrodite. He 
was worshipped by newly married women, and it was 
customary, during nuptial ceremonies, to .Mlig a hymn 
to JlymerKvtis. 

HYMN I A, a surname of Artemis, under which she 
was worsliipped in Arcadia. Tlic priestess of this 
goddess was at first a virgin, but afterwards a m.ir- 
ried woman. 

HYMIK, a giant referred to in the records of tlie 
ancient Scandinavian mythology, in conuectum with 
the Midf/ard ftrrpent. I’he J’rose l^klda thus speaks 
of him : “ Tlior went out of Midgard under the sem- 
blance of a young nnin, and came at dusk to the 
dwelling of a giant called Hy inir. 1 1 ere Thor passed 
the niglit, but at break of day, when ho pei*eeived 
that Ilymir was making his boat ready for fishing, 
he arose and dressed himself, and begged the giant 
would let him row out to sea with him. l^junir an- 
swered, that a puny stripling as he was could be of 
no great use to him. ‘llesides,’ he added, ‘liioii 
wilt catch thy death of cold if I go so far out and re- 
main 80 long as I am accustomed to do.’ Thor said, 


that for all that, he would row as far from the land 
as Hymir liad a mind, and was not sure which ot 
them would be the first who might wish to row back 
again. At the same time he was so enraged that he 
felt sorely inclined to let his mallet ling on the giant’s 
skull without further delay, but int«idn*Q to try his 
strength elsewhere, he stitied his vmth, and asked 
Hymir what he meant to bait with. Hymir told him i 
to look out for a bait himself. ''I'hor instantly went i 
up to a herd of oxen that belonged to the giant, and | ' 
seizing the largest bull, that bore the name of Him- j i 
ijihrjdt, wrung off his head, and returning with it to I 
the boat, put out to sea with Hymir. Thor rowed j j 
aft with two oars, and with siicli force, tliat Hymir, j ; 
who rowed at tlic prow, saw, witli surprise, how ! 
swiftly the boat was driven forward. He tlien oh- 
Kciwed that tliey wore come to the place where he 
was wont to angle for flat fish, but Thor assured him 
that they had lietter go on a good way further. 
They accordingly continued to ply their oars, until 
Hymir cried out that if they did not stop they would j 
he in danger from the great Midgard sorjient. Not- 
willisN'indiiig tliis, Thor persisted in rowing furtlier, 
and ill spite of Hymir’s remonstrances was a gi'eat 
wliile before he would lay down his oars. He then 
took out a fi'^hing-line, extremely strong, furnislicd 
with an ecpially strong hook, on which lie fixed the 
Imil 8 head, and east his line into the sea. The bait 
.<!()on reached tlie bottom, and it may he truly said 
that Thor then deceived the Midgard serpent not a 
whit less than Utgard-Jjoki had deceived Thor when 
he obliged him to lift ii]) tlie serpent in his hand : 
for the monster greedily caught at the bait, and the 
hook .‘-tuck fast in his palate. kStung with the pa n, 
the serpent tugged at the hook so violently, that 
Thor was obliged to hold fast witli both hands by the | 
pegs lliat bear against llio oars. lUit his wrath now 1 
waxed high, and assuming all his divine power, he i 
pulled so hard at the line that his feet forced their i 

way through the boat and went down to the bottom j 

of the sea, wliilst with his hands he drew up the ser- j 

pent to the side of the vessel. It is impo.ssible to I 
(‘xjiress by word^ the dreadful scene that now took ! 

place. Thor, on one liand, darting looks of ire on ! 

the serpent, whikst the monster, rearing his head, | 
spouteil out floods of venom upon him. It is said I 
that when the giant Hymir beheld the serpent, lie 
turned pale and trembled with fright, and seeing, 
moreover, that the water was entering his boat on all 
aides, he took out his knife, just as Thor raised his 
mallet aloft, and cut the line, on wliii'h the serpent 
sunk again under water. Tlior, however, launched 
his mallet at him, and there are some vvlio say that 
it struck off the monster’s head at the bottom of the 
sea, but one may a'-sert witli more certainty that ho 
.•otill lives and lies in tlie ocean. Thor then struck 
Hymir such a blow with his fist, nigh the ear, that 
the giant fell headlong into tlie water, and Thor, 
wading with rapid stride.s, soon came to the land 
again." 
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HYMNS. See Mu.sic (Sacrkd). 

HYPAPANTE. See Candlemas-Day. 

HYPATUS (Or. the Most High), an epithet 
Mometiines appliefl by the Oreek poets to Zeus, and 
under tin’s surname he was worshipped at various 
places throughout Greece, more especially at Sparta 
and Athens, in the latter of which places he had aii 
altar on which only cakes were allowed to be 
odered. 

IIYPERCIIETIIIA (Gr. hvper, over, and cheir^ 
a hand), a surname given to Hera at Sparta, where, 
at the command of an oracle, a sanctuary was built 
to her, when the country was laid waste by the over 
flow of the river Eurotas. 

HYPERDULIA (Gr. htper, over or beyond, 
and doulia^ .service), one of the throe species of Ado- 
ration (which see), maintained by Romish di\ines. 
This degree of worship was first devised by 'I’liomas 
Aquinas, and ascribed by him to none but the Vir- 
gin Mary. To her alone, accordingly, Roniani»ts 
still consider fins degree of worship as due. 

HYPERENOR, a hero-god worshipped at Thebes, 
as having been one of the men who sprung from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by (!!admu8. 

HYPERION, one of the Titans or Giants, a 
son of Uranu'i and Ge, and according to Hesiod, the 
father of Ildim, Selene, and Eon by his sister Tlteia. 

HYPEROCHE, one of two maidens, who, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, were honoured with certain reli- 
gious rites at Delos, in con.scqucnce of ha\ ing been 
commissioned by the Hyperboreans to carry to that 
place sacred offerings enclosed in slnlks of uhcat. 

HYPOPSALMA. See Ani:(;i:nAuiAN Hvmn.s. 

HYPORCIIEMA, the sacred dance around the 
altar, which, esjiecially among the Dorians, was wont 
to accompany the songs used in the wor^hip of 
Apollo. Uotli men and women ^vere engaged in it. 
The fTifporcliemu was practised in Delos, apparently 
down to the time of Lucian, who refers to this sjje- 
cie.s of religious dance. 

HYPOliCHEM ATA. the songs which were sung 
in the worship of Ajxdlo in Delos, and were accom- 
panied by the sacred dance called Ilpporchema (see 
preceding article). 

HYPOSTASIS, a theological tenn, brought into 
use more especially in the controversies on the 'JVi- 
nity, which took place in the fourth century. Thi.s 
word was for a time rather doubtful in its meaning, 
and contending theologians u.sed it in two difierent 
senses indiscriminately, first, as denoting an indivi- 
dual particular substance, and secondly, a common 
nature or essence. Two different significations being 
thus attached to the word Hypodasis, some confu- 
sion was liable to be introduced into theological dis- 
putes, in which HyponUme and Omia were not suffi- 
ciently distinguished from each other. At length, 
chiefly through the influence of Augustin, it was 
agreed that the term Omia should be used to denote 
what is common to the Father, the Son, and the I 
Holy Spirit, or the abstract; and the term Ilyposta- j 


sis should be used to denote the individual, the con- 
crete. Before a distinct understanding was come to 
on the subject, some theologians asserted that there 
were three Hypostases in the Godhead, while others 
refused to make such an assertion. The former 
meant simply to declare that there were three Per- 
sons in the Godhead, while the latter understanding 
the word Hypostasis to mean the essence of the God- 
head, were afraid of being charged with the belief of 
Three Gods. 

IIYPOS'rATICAL UNION, an expression used 
in .‘^peaking of the constitution of the person ol 
Chri.st, to denote the union of his human and divine 
nalure.s, so as to form two Natures in one Person, 
and not, as the Nestoriam assert, two Persons in one 
Nature. 

HYPOTHETICAL BAPTISM, an expression 
sometimes employed to denote l)apti.sm administered 
to a child of whom it is uncertain whether he has 
been previously baptized or not. The rubric of the 
Church of England states, that “if they who bring 
the infant to the church, give such uncertain an- 
swons to th(! priest’s questions as that it cannot ap- 
pear that the child was bajjlized with water, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Gho.st,” the priest in baptizing the child is to use 
this form, “If thou art not already baptized, N — , 

I baj)tize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son. and of the Holy Ghost.” 

HYPOTHETICAL UNIVERSALISTS, a name 
sometimes apjdied to the Amyraldists (which 
see). 

HYPSISTARIANS (Gr. hnpsistos, the Ilighe.st), 
a .small heretical sect which arose in the fourth cen- 
tury, who, like the EurnEAiiTKS (which see), with 
whom Neander thinks, they may have been identi-^ 
cal, worsliipiied only the Supreme, the Almighty 
God. Gregory of Nazianzum, whose father at first 
belonged to the sect, charges them with combining 
Jewi.vh with Pagan cleincnts, worshipping tire with 
the Pagan.s, and ol)scr^ing the Sabbath and absti- 
nence from meats with the Jews. Ullmann, in a 
monograph ujion this sect, explains their origin, from 
a blending together of Judaism and Parsi.sm ; Bdh- 
mer, who has also devoted a separate treatise to the 
subject, regards them as identical with the Messa- 
lians, and perceives in them the remnant of a mono- 
theism, derived from primitive revelation, but after- 
wards disfigured by Tsahtisni. Gesenius classes 
them with the Ahelians, a sect of the same century. 

HYSSOP, a plant much used in the ancient He- 
brew ritual for ceremonial sprinklings. Thus when 
the Israelites came out of Egypt, they were com- 
manded to take a bunch of hyssop, to dip it in the 
blood of the paschal lamb, and to sprinkle with it 
the lintc^and the two door-posts of their houses. The 
same plant wa.8 used also in the solemn ceremony 
followed for the purification of lepers, when the Jew- 
ish priests dipped a bunch of vegetable and animal 
matter, compo.sed of hyssop, the branches of cedar, 
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and red wool, in water, and ininglinf; witli it the 
blood of a bird, sprinkled the leper. David, in Ps. 
li. 7. speaking of spiritual purification, says, “ Purge 
me with hyssop, and I shall be clean.” Great diffi- 
culty has been expeiienccd by commentators in fix- 
ing upon the precise plant to which reference is made 
in Scripture. In 1 Kings iv. .33, the sacred historian, 
in speaking of the wisdom and extensive learning of 
Solomon, says, “ he spake of trees, from the cedar 
tree tlmt is in Tjebanon even unto the hyssop tliat 
springeth out of tlie wall : lie sjiakc also of bea‘‘ts, 
and of fowl, and of cree[)ing things, and of fishes.” 
Tliis passage 'would seem to indicate tliat it was one 
of tl>e smallest of plants, and moreover, grow out of 
a wall. Hasselqnist, followed by Liniuens and Sir 
James Smitlj, declared the hijssop of Solomon to 
he the Gymno'<torruim f<isncul/irc^ because he found 
tliat minute moss growing in profusion on the 
walla of the modem Jerusalem. A passage, how- 
ever, occurs in the New Testament, which seems 
completely to upset this idea. Tlie Aiiostlo John, 
in describing tbc details of tlio crucifixion of Christ, 
says, xix. 29, “ Now there was set a vessel full of 
vinegar: and they filled a spimgc witli vinegar, and 
put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth.” Tliis 


lACCTIAGOGI, those whose office it w.is to 
carry the statue of Iaccuus (which see), in solemn 
procession at the celebration of the Ehimimw Mys- 
t&nM, When thus engaged their heads were crown- 
ed with myrtle, and they boat drums and bmzcn in • 
strumciits, dancing and .singing as tliey inarched 
along. 

lACCHUS, the name applied to the mystic Bac~ 
dim in tlie Eleusinian Mysteries (whicli sec). 
He was regarded as a child, tlie son of Demeter and 
2 ^ 1 -% and is by no nicaius to be confounded with 
Dionyms the son of Zem and Semele. The name 
of lacckua was evidently given to the Phrygian god, 
because of the festive song of that name, wliich Avas 
sung in honour of him. The sixth da}- of the Eleu- 
sinia was siiccially dedicated to him, and on that 
day which bore liis name, the statue of the god of 
vintage carrying a torch, and crowned with a myrtle 
wreath, was carried trinmjihantly from the Cerami- 
C 08 to Eleusis. Then it was that the famous torch 
procession was held, the people ajjJio took j)art in it 
being decorated with vine leaves, and marching to 
the melody of instrumental music, while a numerous 
procession of the initiated caiTying mystic baskets., 
chaunted in a most tumultuous manner the festive 


statement would seem to imply, tliat the hyssop 
here spoken of could not be a small and feeble plant 
of the viuari tribe, such as is referred to in the pas- 
sngo already quoted in reference to the wisdom of 
Solomon. Bochart, in his erudite ‘ Hierozoicon,* 
discusses the claims of no fewer than el,.,, een difl'er- 
ent plants. Dr, Kitto, in the Pictonkl Bible, states 
his preffirence for the Phytolacca decamlra^ and cer- 
tainly the length and straightness of the stem "wdiich 
form a characteristic of the various species of i)hyto- 
larca, seem to explain why the Roman soldier at the 
crucifixion placed a spunge filled with vinegar upon 
hyssoj) in order to raise it to tlic lips of the Saviour 
upon the cross. And another circumstance which 
m.aki-8 it not unlikely that some plant of the Phyto- 
lacca. genus, corresponds to tlie hyssop of Scripture, 
is the fact tliat all the, species of tin’s genus have 
]»eeuliar detergent qualities, containing as they do a 
considcrabh* quantity of potash, so that a hundred 
])ounds of its ashes afl’ord forty-two pounds of pure 
C!iU'-tic alkali. Thus such plants are ob\ionsly snit- 
ahlo for ]>urifieation or eleaiising. Tlie Phytolacca 
usually grows to about a foot and a half in height, 
but in Riilestine it sometimes exceeds two feet. 
HYSTER01*0TMI. See Deuteuopotmt. 


song of lacchus. Tlicn, moreover, tlic votaries 
paused on the bridge of the Cephissus, to ridicule 
those who passed underneath, and on re-entering the 
sacred precincts by .a gateway, called the mystical 
entrance, were admitted during the night to the most 
solemn of all the rites, being themsehes tliereupon 
designated tlie epoptm or tlie fully initiated. 

lALDABAOTir, the name given by tlie Ophite 
sect of Gnostics in the second century to the De- 
miurge (whicii sec), or Avorld-fonner. In opposing 
the Judaiziiig sects of Gnostics, the Ophites evi- 
dently inclined to the side of Paganism. The dis- 
tinction in regard to the Demiurge, bctw'een the 
classes of Gnostic sects, is well pointed out by Neaii- 
der: “The Ophitic system,” says he, “represented 
tlie origin of tlie Demiurge, who is licre named lalda- 
baoth, in altogether the same way as the Valeiiti- 
niaii \ inoreoier, in the doctrine of his relation to the 
higher system of the world, it is easy to mark the 
transition-point between the two systems. The Va- 
leiitinian Demiurge is a limited being, who in his 
limitation imagines he acts wdth independence. The 
higher system of the world is at firet unknown to 
him; he serves as its uii conscious instrument. In 
the phenomena, or appearances coming from tlia< 
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higher world, he is at first bewildered and thrown 
into amazement; not, however, on account of his 
malignity, but his ignorance. Finally, he is attracted, 
however, by the godlike, rises from liis unconscious- 
ness and ignorance to consciousness, and thereafter 
serves the higher order of the world with joy. Ac- 
cording to the Ophitic system, on the other hand, he 
is not only a limited being, but altogether hostile to 
the higher order of world, and so reinaiiis. The 
higher light he is possessed of in virtue of his deri- 
vation from the Sophia, he only turns to the bad 
purpose of strengthening his position against the 
higher order of tlie universe, and rendering himself 
an independent sovereign. Hence the purpo.so of 
‘ Wisdom’ is to deijri\e him of the spiiitual natures 
that have llowed over into his kingd«)ni, and to draw 
them back into itself, tliat so laldabaotli with bis 
entire creation, stripped of every rational nature, 
may be given r,p to destrnctioti. According to the 
Valentinian system, on the contrarv. the Demiurge 
constitutes through eternity a grade of rational, 
moral existence, of .su])ordinare rank indeed, but still 
belonging to the harmonious evolnlion of the great 
whole. Vet here again we can trave a rchtHonslip 
of ideas in the two systems ; inaMiiucli as the Ophite'- 
represent the Demiurge as uneonsciouslv and in\o- 
luntarily subservient to AVisdom. working towards 
the accomplisliment of its jtlans, and nliimately 
bringing about bis own down fall and anniiiilation. 
But it laldabaotli is, without willing or knowing it, 
an instrnincnt to the jnirpo.^ses of divine w'isdom, vet 
this gives him no distinction, as in the Vah'utinian 
system, but in thi.s he is even put on a Icvil with 
al)S(*lit(e evil : — it doe.s not jiroceed from the excel- 
lence of his nature, but from (lie ahnighty power of 
the higiier orOer of world. JCven the evil spirit — 
the serpent form that siirang into (‘xistence when 
laldabaotli, full of hatred and j('aloiisy towards man, 
looked down into the ITyle, and imaged himself on 
its surface, must against his will serve only as an 
instrument to bi’ing about the jmrposes of wisdom.” 

According to the system of llie Ophites, the em- 
pire over wliicli laldaliatjtli rules is the slarrv world, 
and tlirongb the influence of the stars he holds the 
spirit of man in bondage aiid-serv iiudo. laldabaotli, 
and the spirits begotten by him, are the, spiiits 
of the seven great planets, the Him, tlie Moon. Alans, 
Venus, Jupiter, Afereury, and Satuni ; and to assert 
nis authority as tlie self-siibsistent l^ord and Crea- 
tor, he gives orders to the six angels under his com- 
mand to create man after their own cumnion image. 
'I'he order is obe^’ed, and man is created a huge cor- 
pore,al mass, but without a soul, until laldabaotli 
animates it with a living soul, a portion of himself. 
"J’liiis, to the amazement and indignation of lalda- 
haoth, in man was concentrated tlie light, the soul, 
the reason of the whole creation. Jealous of the 
newly formed man, he endeavours to reduce him to 
a state of blind unconsciousness, and tlms of .abject 
8ubmiB.«ion ; but the mundane soul employed the 


serpent to tempt man to disobedience. Thus the 
eyes of the fir.«-t man were opened, and he passed 
from a state of unconscious limitation to a state 
of conscious freedom. Alan now renounced allegi- 
ance to laldabaotli, who, to punish liim, thrust him 
down from the region of the upper air, where until 
now he had dwelt in an ethereal body, into the dark 
earth, and banished him into a dark body. Man is 
now ill a perilous situation, exposed to the evil in- 
fluences not only of the seven planetary spirits, but 
of the purely wicked and material spirits. AVisdom, 
liovvever, never ceases to support man’s kindred 
nature by fresh supplies of the higher spiritual in- 
fluence, and thus there is preserved in every age a 
race in which the seeds of the spiritual nature aiv 
saved from destruction. 

lahhthaoth, the god of the Jews, was said by the 
Opliites to have brouglit about the crucifixion ot 
Jesn*?, because by the revelation of the unknown 
Father he sought to subvert Judaism. After his 
resurrection, they alleged Jesns remained eighteen 
months njioii the earth, during vvliieli lime he ac- 
(juiicd a clcjirer l.nowlediio of the higlier truth which 
he <-omniuiiicat( (] to a few of his disciples. Upon 
this lie is ini.sed hy the eeleslial (Jirist to heaven, 
and sits at the riglit hand of Lddabaoth^ unobserved 
by him, for llie jinrpose of receiving to himself every 
sjiiritnal nature that bus been I'lnancipated and puri- 
fied by the redemption, and in projiorlion as Jesus 
becomes enriched by the attraction to himself ot 
kindled natures, laldabaotli is deprived of all his 
liiulier virtues. The end is by means of Jesus to 
procure the eiilargenient of the sjiiritnal life, con- 
fined in nature, and bring it back to its original 
fonnlaiii, the numdane soul, from which all lias 
flowed. ^ 

lAT*F/rUS, a Titan, a son of Uranux and Gcy and 
the father of I'rometliens. Hence he was regarded 
l)v the ancient Greeks as the ancestor of the human 
race. 

lASO, a daughter of Axclejnnx, and sister of Hy- 
r/r/V/, and worslnjijied among the ancient Greeks as 
the goddess of recovery from sickness. 

lASOXIA, a surname of Athena at Cy/.iens. 
IBFJUAN CllUKCH. See Gkougian Chcrcii. 

IBIS, a bird held in the highest veneration among 
the ancient Egyjilians, being consecrated to Tlioth, 
who is generally rejiresented with the liead of an Ibis. 
J’his bird is knov.n in natural lii.^tory as the Ardea 
Ihi\ .and beloiig.s to the order of birds called the Gi'al- 
/o/omv or AAbider.s. Its colour is entirely black ; its 
beak remarkably crooked ; its neck long and flexible. 
In general ajijiearance it considerably resembles the 
stork. By destroying the serjienls, frogs and toads 
vvliicb bred in the miry gi*oiind and slimy pools after 
llie ebliing of tlie Xilc, it became noted for its use- 
fulness; and so highly were its services valued, that 
to kill one of these birds was a capital crime, llns- 
selquist, Savigny, and others, consider the Ibis as 
identical with ibc Numenim albus of Cuvier. Tliey 
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admit that it devoured tlie worms and insects wliicli 
lay scattered over tlie muddy nitrous j)recii)it{itions 
of the overflowed fields of the Egyptians ; and afiirtn 
that it was held sacred, not on account of its useful- 
ness in this respect, but simply as being a hierogly- 
phical symbol of the Nile. It was regarded as pre- 
siding over all sacred and mystical learning of the 
Egyptian hierarchy, and accordingly it was often 
embtihned; hence many skeletons and mummies of 
this bird arc found in the Britisli Museum. The 
Numenim alhm was considered by Cuvier as identi- 
cal with the Abouhaiines, a species of curlew which 
was frequently seen by Bruce on tlie bank.s of the 
Nile. 

IBUM, tlie marriago of a Jew witli the widow of 
his deceased lirotlier, according to tlie arrangcnient 
of the Law of Moses. Thus in Dent. xxv. h, it is 
expressly coiumandcd, “If biethren dwell tog<*thcr, 
and one of them die, and have no child, the wife of 
the dead shall not marry without unto a stranger: 
lier husband’.s brother shall go in unto her, and lake 
her to him to wife, and perform tlic duty of an hns- 
baiid’s brother imto her.” 8cc‘ Li:vru\TK. 

ICELANDElt.S (Ukugion of). See Scandina- 
vians (llKLlGION OF AncIKNT). 

ICELUS, the son of Somniis, mid the brother of 
.Morpheus, a god believed by the nneicut Itomans to 
preside over dreams. Ovid says that tliis deity was 
Civlled IceluH by tlio gods, hut Phohetor by men. 

TCHNiEA, a surname of the ancient Greek god- 
dess Themis, derived jirohahly from Ichuir:, where 
she was worshipped. Ichiurxt was also a surnau'^ ot 
Nemesis. 

ICHTJIUS (Gr. a fish), a teelinical wonl some- 
times used among the early Cliristians to denote 
Clirist, because the initial letters of his names and 
titles in Greek, Jesus Clirist, the Son of God, our 
Saviour, technically put together make up the name 
Icfitlms. This is alluded to by Tertullian and Op- 
tatus, the latter of whom alleges that from this cir- 
cumstance the font in Christian churches was termed 
Piscina or fish-pool. A curious allusion to this sy^b- 
ject occurs in the work of Tertullian on Baptism, 
where he says, “ We fishes are bom in water, con- 
formable to the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Ichihm, a fbh;” and Optatus, when speaking of 
this technical name, says, “ This is tlie Fish,” mean- 
ing Christ, “ which is brouglit down upon the waters 
of the font in baptism by invocation and prayer.” 

ICHTHYOCENTAURI, fish-centaurs, fabulous 
beings in the ancient heathen mythology, having the 
upper part of their bodies of human shape and the 
lower in the form of a fish ; besides a peculiarity 
which distinguished them from Tritons, was that the 
place of the liauds was supplied with horses’ feet. 

ICONOCLASTS (Gr. eihon, an image, and klnzo, 
to break), image-breakere, a name wbicli was given 
to those who rejected the use of images in churches, 
on account of the zeal wliich they occasionally dis- 
played in destroying them. It was pai-ticularly ap- 


plied in the eighth century to Leo tlie Isaurian and 
Ills followers, wlio sought in many cases by deeds 
of violence to show their ahhoncnce of Image-AVor- 
BHIP (which sec). 

ICOXODULI AND TCONOLATl-J" (Gr. eikon, 
an image, and ilulki and Uitriu, vKHR^liip), terms ap- 
plied to those in the eighth century nho favou ed 
tlie worsliip of images. 

ICONOSTASIS, the screen in Greek churches 
which separates the holy table, prothesis, ami vestry 
from the nave or body of the church. AVithin this 
screen the clergy alone are }>ermitted to ciiUr; 
there are even I'xjiress canons to prohibit women go- 
ing within it. Tin's serc’cn is ealleil Iconostasis, be- 
cause several ihons or pictures of a sacred cliaructer 
arc usually jininted upon it. The idea of tliis screen 
or \ail seems to have been taken from the vail which 
separated the holy jilace from the holy of holies in 
the Jew isli temple. 

K’OXUS, a sect of religionists in Japan, originat- 
ing from an individual so esteemed for his sanc- 
tity, that his devotees celebrate his festival every 
year. On that oceasi(-n multitudes assemble from 
all parts of the empire of .laimn, imagining that he 
who tirst sets foot in tlie temple is entitled to pecu- 
liar blessings. 'J’lie excessive anxiety of everyone 
to obtain this privilege sometimes leads to fatal con- 
sequences from the pressure of the crowd. 

IDA, a sacred nioimtalii in Crete, eclehrated 
among the ancient Romans as being the nursing- 
place of Jupiter. 'I'liere was a nioiiiitaiii also, or 
rather a chain of mountains, in Troas, famed us hav- 
ing, according to Homer, been frequented by the 
gods during the Trojan war. 1 

IDtEA M.ATKIi, a name sometimes applied to 
the goddess Cyeki.e (wliich see). j 

WJFA DAC'J'AMJ. Sec Dactyli Id.!!-:!. I 

IDALIA, a surname of Ai/hrodUe, derived from 
the town of Idalion in Cyprus. 

IDE, one of tlie Idman nymphs, to whose care 
Rhea intrusted tlie infant Zeus. This was also the 
name of one of the Idiean nymphs by wliom Zeus 
became the fatlier of one of the Jdtmn Dacttils. 

IDEALISTS, a class of philosophic thinkers, 
which has chiefly arisen in modern times. They 
may conveniently be divided into two classes, the 
subjective idealists, who absorb every thing in the 
subject, the me; and the objective idealistvS, who re- 
duce everything to the one infinite, unchangeable, 
objective substance or being, of whicli, and in which 
all things consist. 'J'he fli>t in modem times who 
laid the foundation of idealism in pliilosopliy was 
Des Cartes, who derived some of our most impor- 
tant notions from the inward activity of the mind, 
without any reference whatever to sensation, or to 
the material world around us. By thus removing 
the notion of matter to a distance, and concentrating 
the whole attention of the mind upon its own innate 
ideas, he brought out into peculiar prominence the 
notion of the infinite and all-perfect Being. Male- 
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bi'anche, pushing to its legitimate conclusions the 
idealism of Des Cartes, taught that the human mind 
sees everything in the Divine, and that God him- 
self is our intelligible world. All secondary causes 
were thus merged in the one infinite cause, and 
human liberty was lost in a continued succession of 
Divine impulses. It was Spinoza, however, who de- 
veloped the ultimate results of the Cartesian princi- 
ples. lie absorbed both man .and nature in God, 
our whole individuality being ab.sorbtid in the Divine 
substance, human freedom giving place to the most 
absolute fatalism, and God being deprived of all per- 
sonality, becoming synonymous with the universe, 
embracing in himself alone all its cndle.‘'S pheno- 
mena. 

In England, IIcrh(>rt, Cumberland, and Cndworth 
came forward as advocates of the ideal iht system, 
declaring certain connate principles or laws of na- 
ture as being at the roundalion of the whole social 
nature of man, as well as the fratnework of society. 
The “connate principles” of Cinnberland are the 
“pure conceptions” of Cndworth, and are no other 
tn'-an the etcniaUi'idbs of Plato, which existed from all 
etelrnity in the mind of God, and towards which the 
miu^i ,nay ever strive to attain. With Locke com- 
mencet^] a reaction agaimst idealism, and tlie intro- 
duction a systtim of sensationalism which struck 
at the root, those fundamental principles which 
I are so import?.^ interests of morality and re- 
I ligion. Lord ^uvftcsbury was the first to point out 

I the dangerous of the sensational system of 

Lockc. Clarkg Jliitlcr followed with powerful 
arguments Vavonr of God and revealed religion 
drawn mental and moral constitution of 

man. So moderate and useful. Ihit 

Bi8hop,j^cj.n(5l(.y appeared, setting forth a system of 
idealism, which went far to ignore the exist- 
1 cfllce of an external world, and to make man live only 
in a world of objectless ideas, 'fhe idealistic system 
of Berkeley, combined with the idealistic .scepticism 
of Ilume, threw the utmost discredit upon the whole 
speculative philosophy of the idealists, and led to the 
formation of a school of Scotch philosophy^ which, 
by a combination of all that was good in both the 
sensationalist and idealist sy^stem.*!, tended to recon- 
cile the two conflicting philosophies on the ground 
of common sense. 

It is Germany, however, that may properly be 
considered as the native soil of Idealism, The Ger- 
man mind is naturally prone to idealistic views, 
which, accordingly, form the staple of their most 
profound philosoplucal systems. Previous to the 
days of Leibnitz it had been a recognized axiom, 
that “all that exists in tlie understanding, previously 
existed in sensation,” and to that illustrious philoso- 
pher belongs the high merit of having first made the 
important remark, “ except the understanding itself." 
Hence he drew the inference that there are necessary 
tniths, the certainty of which is founded not on ex- 
perience, but on intuition. He saw plainly that the 


idealism of Des Cartes, Malehranche, and Spinoza ‘ 
went to deprive the universe of a cause, and to ren- 
der all created things nothing more than modes of the 
one infinite and unalterable existence. To obviate 
this difficulty he supposed material objects to be all of 
them of a compound character, consisting of monads 
or ultimate atoms, eacli of them containing an inward 
energy, by virtue of which they develop themselves 
8poiitaiioously\ The absolute, the original monad, is 
God, from which all other monads have their origin, 
both the conscious atoms of soul, and the unconscious 
atoms of matter. Tlic atoms are all of them inde- 
j)cndent of one another, and, tlicrefore, can liave no 
mutual action and reaction. To explain this, Leib- 
nitz devised the doctrine of a pre-cxistent hannuny, 
whereby all the monads, though acting separately 
and independently, act nevertheless in complete uni- 
son and liarmony, so as to aecomplish the great pur- 
po.se of their creation. Thus, in the view of Leib- 
nitz, God has brought into actual o}>eration the best 
possible order of things. “Hence again,” says Mr. 
Morell, “ his theory of metaphysical evil, as consist- 
ing simply in limitation ; of physical evil, as the re- 
sult of tlii.s limitation ; and of moral evil, as being 
permitted for the sake of a greater ultimate good. 
Hence, lastly, bis support of tlie doctrine of philosu- 
phit^il necessity, as being the only kind of liberty 
which is consistent with the pre-established order of 
the universe In the view, therefore, which Leib- 
nitz took of the innate faculties of the luimau mind, 
as opposed to the empiricism of Locke ; in his dy- 
namical theory of matter, making it ultimately homo- 
geneous with spirit; in his denial of the mutual 
influence of the soul and the body, thus destroying, 
to say the Ica.st, the nece8.‘‘ity of the latter in accotjijt- ^ 
ing for our mental phenomena; in all this wo see 
the fruitful seeds of idealism, which only needed to 
be c;ist into a congenial soil, to expand into a com- 
plete and imposing system.” 

But the eminent German thinker, w]jo gave a 
decided form and shape to the Idealist philosophy, 
waj^ Immanuel Kant. He set himself to discover 
the primary elements of consciousness, and to lay 
down with simplicity and clearness the possibility, 
value, and extent of a imoH notions or intuitions. 
The true tests of such a priori conceptions were, ac- 
cording to Kfuit, universality and nec.e88ity,and by ap- 
lying these tests we discover two universal and neces- 
sary ideas attached to every perception, namely time 
and 'tpace. Our knowledge, then, is strictly phenome- 
nal under the two fixed forms of time and space ; and 
all investigations into the essence of things must ne- 
cessarily be fruitless. We are furnished, according to 
the philosophy of Kant, with another faculty, that of 
understandinff, which gives form and figure to the 
material furnished by sensation. He discovered, 
also, certain necessary forms of our understanding, 
which he called categories, or fixed relations. Thus, 
by a close analytical investigation, he was able tc 
unfold the quantity, quality, relation, and mode of ex 
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'iBtence of all objects whatever. The sensitive fjujnlty 
affords the matter of a notion, and the understanding 
the form. That which connects the two, and which 
fonns the schema of our notions, is Time. The high- 
est faculty in the Kjintian philosophy is pure reason, 
which aims at the final, the absolute, the uncondi- 
tioned in human knowledge. “ But now the best,” 
to quote the language of Morell, “ the most 8ati‘'fac- 
tory, and by far the most useful part of the Kantian 
philosophy is to come, that, namely, in which he 
sets aside the results of speculative reason by those 
of the practiml reason. The immortality of the 
soul, the freedom of the will, the existence of Ood, 
and all such supcrsensual ideas ciiniiot, it. is true, be 
demonstmted ; but, says Kant, our reason lias not 
only a speculative movement, it lias also a prac- 
tical movement, by which it regulates the comhui of 
man, and does this with such a lofty bearing and 
such an irresistible authority that it is impossible for 
any rational being to deny its dictates. (Catc'gori- 
cal imperative.) Ideas, therefore, which in theory 
cannot hold good in practice arc seen to have a real- 
ity, because they become the cause of human actions, 
an offeet which could never taki* place if there were 
not some real existence to produce it. 

“That man has indisputably a moral nature, and 
that he is imperatively commanded to act according 
to it, no good man will deny. Hut what docs this 
moral nature and this command to action imply ? 
Manifestly it implies tlic freedom of tlic will, for 
otherwise action on moral principles is impossible ; 
it implies also the existence of Ood, othcrwi.se there 
were n law without a lawgiver; and it implies, lastly, 
a future state as the goal to which all human actions 
lend. In this part of his phllosopliy, therefore, Kant 
rendered good service to tlie true interests of mora- 
lity ; neither can we too much admire the force with 
which he repels all the low, selfish, and utilitarian 
grounds of morality, basing it all upon the categori- 
cal imperative, the authoritative voice of the great 
Lawgiver of the univer.se, as its everla.sting founda- 
tion. It is true that all these matters lie beyond the 
region of actual science, but nevertheless they arc 
witliin'the bounds of a rational faith {vernunft-glauhe), 
the dictates of which every good, virtuous, and reli- 
gious mind will readily admit,” 

Thus Kant laid a new foundation for philosophy 
upon the twofold ground of the imre and \ \\q practical 
reason, making scientific knowledge almost entirely 
subjective. 

The modem German school of philosophy i.s in its 
true chameter essentially idealistic. It concerns it- 
self little with the ever-changing phenomena, whe- 
ther of the internal or the external world, but directs 
Its whole energies to the solution of the great prob- 
lems which relate to the existence and the nature of 
Ood, of the universe, and of human freedom. It 
passes from the finite and the conditioned to find a 
solid foundation for all its inquiries in the infinite 
and unconditioned. “ Tlie philosophy of the abso- 
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lute,” says one of the most recent historians of mo- 
dern philosoidiy, “that whiph seeks to penetrate 
into the priucipleji of things, — although it may seem 
stmngc to our modes and liabits of thought, yet has 
played a great part in the scientific history of the 
world. It fonned tlie basis of t]y||,eany s])ecuIation8 
of the Asiatic world. It characterized some of the 
mo<t renmrkable phases of the early Greek philoso- 
phy, particularly that of the Eleatic school. Plato, 
with all tlie lofty grandeur of his sublime spirit, 
sought for the absolute, in the archetypes existing 
in the Divine mind. The Alexandrine philosophers 
aimed at the solution of the same problem ; ming- 
ling their theories witli the mysticism of the East, 
and calling, even, to tlieiraid, the lights of theCliris- 
tian revelation. In more recent times Spinoza origi- 
nated siiTiilar investigations, which wc7*e soon moulded 
into a SNStem of stern and unflinching pantheism ; 
and in liiin we see the model, upon which the modern 
idealists of Gennany have renewed their sejirch into 
the absolute ground of all phenorrena. It is, in fact, 
in the \arious methods, by which it is snjiposed, that 
we are coT.dueted to the absolute, wliotlier by faith, 
intuition, or reason, that the different phases of tlie 
German inetapliysics liave originated ; and, conse- 
(juenlly, it is by keeping our eye upon tliis point, 
that wo shall possess the most ready key to tlieir in- i 
terpretation.” 

Kant led the way in Germany towards subjective 
idealism, but Fielite went far beyond liis master in 
the same direction, making self or the Ego the abso- 
lute jirinciple of all philosophy both intellectual and 
moral. The outward universe was, in his view, no- ' 
thing more than the reflex of our own activity. All i 
reasoning being thus necessarily limited witliin the ! 
naiTow circle of our own conscious existence, it was 
plainly impossible to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion in reference to the existence of God. Nature 
and God alike disappeared in tlie system of Fichte ; 
and self, or the Ego became tlie sole existence in the j 
universe. At this point the idealism of Germany 
reached its climax and consummation. In his later 
years, Fichte felt the difficulty, if not the impossibil- 
ity, of maintaining the position in which he had at 
firsst entrenched himself. If self is the sole absolute 
existence by which tiie whole universe is constructed, 
the question naturally arises, What is the foundation 
of this activity of the Ego, which we term mind ? Is 
there not something real at the foundation of these 
subjective phenomena? Questions of this kind led 
to a modification by Fichte of his philosophicah-sys- 
tem, by introducing another absolute principle be- 
sides the Ego or self. Hence the philosophy of 
Identity, which, though originating with Fichte, was 
afterwards matured and systematized by Schelling, 
Self was no longer viewed as the one absolute exist- 
ence, but the one absolute existence was now as 
sorted to belong both to the subject and the object, 
the me and the not-me^ self and the universe, both of 
which are identical, being alike manifestations of one 
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j and tlie same aksoliite Divine mind, or actual modifi- 

i cations of tlio Divine essence. God and the uni- 

{ verse, as well as God and self are pronounced to be 
I identical : “ 'riiis infinite Being, containing every- 
thing in itself potentially which it can afterwards 
become actually, strives by the law which we have 
above indicated after self-development. By tlio first 
inovement (the pntence of reflection) it ennbo<lies its 
own infinite attributes in the finite. In doing this, 
it produces finite objects, /. c. finite reflections of it- 
self, and thus .secs itself object ifled in the foims and 
})roduction8 of the material world. This first mo\c- 
ment tben gives rise to the pliilosopliy of nature. 
Tlie second movement (potcnce of subsnmj)tion) is 
the regress of llic finite into tlie infinite; it is na- 
ture, as above constituted, again making itself abso- 
lute, and reassurning tlie form of the Etenial. The 
result of tills movement is iniml, as existing in man, 
which is nothing else than nature gradually raised to 
[ a state of consciousness, and attempting in that way 
to return to its infinite form, Tlie eombimition of 
these two movements (llic poteiice of reason) is the 
reunion of tlie s.ihjt'ct and objeet in divine reason ; 
it is God, not in liis original or [lotential, but in bis 
unfolded and realized existence, fonning the whole 
universe of mind and being.” 

According to this extreme idealistic system, tliere 
[ is no difTerenco l)et^\e(!n God ,and the Universe. 
The system was as comjdetely as thni of Sjiinoza. a 
system of absolute pantlieisiri, and flic whole uni- 
verse, both of mind and niatti'r, was made one neces- 
I Mirily acting niacliinn. Bclielling felt that bis philo- 
sophy was iiablo to this seiions and even fatal 
objection, and after revolving the whole siihjeet more 
maturely, he gav c to the world his ]*usUive Philo o~ 
j)hy, as lie callet] his new system, in opposition to his 
former views, which he termed his Negative PhiloHo- 
lihg. The one system was not intended to contradiet, 
but to complete and perfect the otlier. 

'J'he following admirable resume of Sclielliiig’s new 
or po.sitivG philosophy is given by Morell : “In 
order to rise above the pantheistic point of view, we 
must distinguish between the. Absolute, as ground of 
all things, and Godhead, as one ])artlcuhir manifesta- 
tion of it. The primary form of the Ab'^ohite is will \ 
or self-action. It is an absolute power of becoming 
in reality what it is in the germ. The second form 
in wliich it appears is that of being ; t. e. the lealiza- 
tion of what its will or power indicated to ho jios- 
sible. But as yet tliere is no per.M)nalily, iin Doily 
1 projierly so called. For lliis we must add liie further 
idea of freedom, which is the power that liie Abso- 
lute posses.ses of remaining either in its first or its 
second potence, as above stated. Jn this unify, 
which Conklins the three idem of action, of existanec, 
and of freedom, consUis the in'oper idea of God. (i od, 
before the existence of the world, is the undeveloped, 
impersonal, absolute essence, from vvliich all tilings 
proceed ; it is only after this essence is developed, 
and has passed successively into the three states of 


action, of objective existence, and of freedom, tlial 
lie attains peraonalily, and answers to the proper no- 
tion of Deity. 

“With regard to creation, we can now explain the 
existence of the world without identifying it with 
Deity, as is done in the ordinary pantheistic hypo- 
thesis. The absolute is the real ground of all tilings 
that exist, but the absolute is not yet Deity. Tliat 
element in it, which jius.ses into the creation and 
eonslitnles its essence, is not the wliole essence of 
Deity ; it is not that part of it which, peculiarly 
.speaking, makes it divine. The material world 
then, is simply one form or potence in vvhicli the 
absolute clloo^es to exist ; in vvliich it freely deter- 
mines to objeetiiy itself, and consequently is only 
one .step towards the realization of the full conce])- 
tion of Deity, as a Divine Person. 

“Man is tlic summit of the ci cation — he is that 
part of it in which the absoUiti* sees himself most 
fully portrayed as the perfect image or type of the 
infinite reason. In him, objective creation has taken 
the form of subjectivity; and hence hois said, in 
contradistinction to evtrytliiiig else, to liave been 
formed in the image of God. 

“'Jo solve tlic problem of moral evil, w’e must 
keep ill mind, that man, though grounded in the ab- 
.««oIute, still is not idi'iitified with Deity ; since the 
divine element, namely, the unity of the three poten- 
cies of the original esseiiee, is wanting to him. Still, 
man bears a perfect resemblance to God, and there- 
fore must be fee, and fully capable of acting, if he 
choose, against his own destiny. This actually took 
place, inasmuch as he attemjited, like God, to ci'cate, 
separating the three potencli‘s, which were shadowed 
forth in liim as the image of Deity, and not being able 
in doing so to retain their unity, llencc the wfll of*' 
man was removed from the centre of the divine will, 
attempted to act independently, and brought confu- 
.siori and moral obiiijuity into his nature. Man would 
become like a God, and by attempting to do so, he 
lo.st the very image of God which he did possess.” 

The idealist v ie.vvs of Fichte and Schelling, though 
agreeing in some respects, start from two different 
and even oj)po.«;ile points; tlie former setting out 
from the subjective, and the latter from the objec- 
tive, tlie one regarding self as the absolute, the other, 
the infinite and eternal mind. Hegel, however, has 
carried to its extreme limit the idealism of Germany. 
He denies the existence alike of the subject and the 
object, self and the universe, and considers tlie only 
real existence to be tlic relation between the two, 
and the uiiivei-se therefore to be a universe of rela- 
tions, God, instead of being an absolute and self- 
existent reality, is a constantly developing process, 
mnnifi'stiiig itself in the iirogi’css of the human con- 
sci()iisne.s8. He is an eleriially advancing process ot 
thinking, going onward in a threefold movement, the 
first, being thought simply considered in itself, the 
second, thought in its objective aspect, which is na- 
ture, and the third, thought returning to itself, which 
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is mind. Thus with Hegel, Ood is not a person, but members of the clmrch as distinguished from the 
a series of thoughts of an eternal mind. clergy and those who held public office in the church. 


(Germany, during the last quarter of a century, has 
been the scene of an almost uninterrupted struggle 
between Bible theologians and Atheistic or rather 
Pantheistic Idealists. Nowhere else lias the perni- 
cious influence of Idealism upon the religion of a 
country been felt so sensibly as in Germany. There 
we find a class of writers terming themselves na- 
tionalists, and can-ying with them a largo body of 
intelligent and thoughtful men, who have reasoned 
themselves into a rejection of tlie whole objective 
element of Christianity, leaving nothing but tlie a 
priori religious conceptions of the liuinan mind. And 
even these original conceptioria are not left intact by j 
this baneful philosophy. The belief in tlie existence 
of a God, for example, what does it become in tlie 
hands of a German idealiat, who has arrived at the 
conviction that God is one with the universe itself? 
Such a natural theology is nothing less than pure 
unblushing infidelity in a different form from that 
which it was wont to assume. Tiie infidel has oftiui 
declared that God is the universe, and the modern 
German Idealist affiims that the universe is God. lu 
both cases alike, the one personal God is lost in a 
vague abstraction which can neither attract our love 
nor awaken our fears. 

For a time, in consequence of the extreme views 
put forward by Strauss and the Tiibingeii school, a 
reaction took place, and idealism bi'gan to lose its 
prestige and influence, but between 1844 and 1848, 
ill Northern Germany more especially, the system 
was revived in its worst forms by the Fncmh of 
LigM^ headed by Uhlich of Magdeburg, and tlie Ger- 
man CathoUc^^ headed by Tionge, This movement, 
though it excited a great sonsalion while it lasted, 
was fortunately only temporary in its duration ; and 
for some years past Idealistic Infidelity has been 
giving place throughout almost every part of Ger- 
many to a practical Christimiity, which, by means 
of Young Men’s Associations, Inner Missions, and 
other religious and philanthropic movements, is rap- 
idly diffusing a love of evangelical truth among all 
classes of the people. See IlEttELiANS, Infidels, 
Intuitionists. 

IDENTITY (Philosophy of), that system of 
philo.sophical belief which originated in Gennany in 
the present century with Fichte, and was carried out 
to its full extent by Schelling, wdiercby an entire 
identity was maintained to exist between God and 
the Universe. See Idealists. 

IDINI, the term used to denote sacrifice among 
the Kajira. This rite is performed to their ancestors, 
not to the Supreme Being. They seem to think that 
by burning fat or rather bones to them, they can 
appease their anger. The Idini was rarely prac- 
tised, and only in cases where they wished to avert 
some apprehended evil. 

IDIOTAS (Gr. private men), a name applied by 
some of the early Christian writers to the private 

II. 


The same term was applied by tlie Jews to private 
judges or arbiters, clioseii by private parties to settle 
disputes, and they received the name of Idwtcdy be 
cause they were tlie lowest rank juuges, and not 
settled as a standing court by the Sanliedrira. 

IDMON, a son of Apollo and Aakria, worsliipj)ed 
by the Megarians and Boeotians at lleracleia as the 
protector of the place. 

IDOL, a fancied representation of a heathen god. 
According to the popular traditions of ancient 
Greece, there never was a time when the gods had 
not a visible representation of one form or another. 
It is probable indeed, that for a long period there 
existed in Greece no other statues than those of tlie 
gods. According to Eusebius, the Greeks were not 
worshippers of images before tlie time of (’ecrops, 
who iir.st of all erected statues to Minerva. Fiu- 
tarch informs us, that Niima forljade the Romans to 
veju’cscnt the deity under llie form of a man or an 
animal. Lucian ba>s that the ancient Egyiitians 
had no statues in their temples, and Herodotus af- 
tinns that the ancient Persians had no images of 
llicir gods, while Ctesar alleges that the Germans 
liad few. Tacitus, speaking of the la.st-iiientioncd 
people, says, “Their deities were not immured in 
temples, nor represented under any kind of resem- 
blance to the human fonn. To do either, wore in 
their opinion to derogate from the majesty of supe- 
rior beings.” 

Idnls were probably at first of tlie rudest fonn, 
being nothing more than shapeless blocks of wood or 
stone. The Phcenicians indeed in very remote times 
worshipped the BjiTV'LiA (which see), or large me- 
teoric stones which had fallen i'roni the atmosphere, 
and which were believed to be sent down by the 
gods tlicmselvcs as tbeir images, lienee these 
stones wore sometimes called heaven-stones. The 
worship of the Ba't)lia, however, was net limited lo 
tlie Plioenicians ; a holy stone was held as sacred to 
Cybcle in Galatia; another to the sun-god Helioga- 
halus in Syria; and another still to Apollo at the 
temple of Delphi. Jablonski also declares that the 
principal idol among tlte ancient Arabians was a square 
black stone, four feet high, and two feet broad, to 
which they gave the name of Dysarcs. In the same 
category may be classed the Kaaba of the modern 
Mohammediuis. 

From the barbarous and uncouth appearance of 
the idols of many heathen tribes, it may be inferred 
that the earliest efforts of the theopoioi or god-inakcra 
must have been sufficiently imarlistic. And yet 
from seveml passages in the Iliad of Homer, we 
learn, that both temples and statues of the gods ex- 
isted in the early ages of Grecian history. The 
lonians of Asia Minor were more esj)eeially remark- 
able for their sculptured representations of the gods. 
Tlie first eflbrts at statuary, both in the colonies and 
ill the mother-country of Greece, were undoubtedly 
K 
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statuefi of their divinities. For private and doraes- 
j tic devotion, rather than public worship, idols were 
constructed of baked clay. Those which were de- 
signed to be placed in temples were composed more 
generally of wood, but afterwards of marble and 
bronze, executed in what is called the archaic or 
liieratic style, which was so scrupulously followed for 
a long period that Greek art in this department was 
stationary. The ancient forms of the gods were 
strictly preserved, even when improvement had taken 
place in the material of which they were composed, 
wood being exchanged for marble, bronze, ivory, and 
even gold. In one class of statues of the gods, those 
namely which were dedicated in the temples as aiui- 
theniata, no .such rigid adherence to traditiunaiy cus- 
tom was demanded, and hero, accordingly, artists gi*a- 
dually rose to a higher style of ai*t. When Athens, 
liowever, in the end of the tifth and beginning of the 
fourth century before Christ, becjime the centre of 
the tine arts in Grecice, statuary became emancipated 
from its ancient restrictions, and the representations 
of the gods were executed in a style of surpassing 
beauty approaching even to the sublime. The sta- 
tue of Pallas by Phidias, and much more that of the 
Olympian Zeus by the same artist, were uui\ersally 
admired. After the Peloponnesian war, the school 
of Scopas and Praxiteles arose, which was for a time 
considered as superior even to that of Phidias; hut 
tliough tlieir female statues were probably unrivalled, 
the ]»roduction8 of this school, generally speaking, 
failed to aflect the mind of the spectator with those 
pure and ennobling feelings which wore, excited by 
the (:onteinplati(»n of the .statues which eanie from 
the hand of Phidian. In the sarious kingdoms \vhich 
arose out of tlie conque.st.s of Alexander the Great, 
statues of the god.s were seldom made, and the arts 
both of [>alnting and statuary limling ample scope in 
secular object'', ceased to direct their exclusive or 
even their happiest eflbrts to representations of pa- 
gan deities. Nay, the vanity of kings tended to in- 
troduce a new kind of statues, the bust of a king 
being sometimes placed upon the body of a statue of 
a god. Etruscan art combined the Grecian style of 
statuary witli the old Asiatic or Babylonian, which, 
while it constructed idols of a colossal .size, Amncd 
them of a compo'>ite character of beasts and men, 
Iteing intended rather as typical and emblematic 
figures tlian statues of god.s. 

Tlie Romans are believed to have had no images 
of the gods before the time of the first Tarquin ; and 
for a long time after that period they were indebted 
to Etruscan artists for their statues of wood or clay. 
The earliest metal statue of a deity is asserted by 
Pliny to have been a statue of Ceres, about n. c. 
485. Livy, however, mentions a metal colossal 
statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, as having been made 
about B. c. 490. During the Em])ire, artists some- 
times flattered the Emperors by representing them 
in statues under a deified character, and the ladies of 
die imperial family as goddesses. 


The introduction of Christianity, and more espe- 
cially its establishment in the Roman Empire in the 
fourth century of our era, proved the destruction of 
pagan idols, however skilfully and elegandy foimed. 
Thi.s crusade against the statues of the gods com- 
menced in the latter part of tlie reign of Constantine, 
and continued gradually to advance, until under 
Theodosius the Younger it pervaded all parts of the 
Empire. Not that the Christians despised the arts, 
or wore incapable of appreciating aesthetic excellence 
whether in painting or in sculpture, but their lios- 
tility to pagan idols was wholly of a religious nature. 
They detested idolatry, even though decorated with 
the most attractive charms of artistic beauty. It is 
enough to point to the remarkable progi'ess of art in 
the middle age.s, in order to vindicate Cliristianity 
from the charge which has sometimes lieen ignorantly 
brought against it, tliat the .spirituality of its charac- 
ter has rendered it the enemy of the fine arts. 

Idoh, in the early ages, were usually coloured not 
so much from a love of ornament as to convey em- 
blematic trutiis. On this subject Mr. Gross makes 
Ibe following judicious remarks : “ The colours of 
the images of the gods were usually of symbolical 
import, and tlicy seem to retpiire a brief notice 
in tl)is place, as they are a constituent elcmeiit of 
iconology. According to Winckelmann, ‘ On Alle- 
gory,’ Bacchus was clad in a red or scarh'.t robe, 
the emblem of wine, or as some suppose, of the 
victory which the jolly god achieved over man- 
kind when he introduced among them many of the 
arts and comforts of life. Ran, Priapus, the Sa- 
tyrs, etc., were likewise painted red, and Plutarch 
assures us that red was originally the prevailing col- 
our of the idols. Osiris — the personification of the 
solar year of the Egyptians — was repre.sent(KT in a 
painting of vast dimcribions, with a blue face and 
blue arms and feet, and resting on a black ground ; 
symbolical of the sun in its subterrestrial orbit. 
Black and blue also distinguished the i)ortmit of the 
planetary god Saturn, and were tyi)ical of the sun in 
Capricorn, or its southern declension to tlie zone of 
.*>able Ethiopia. As the king of the lower regions, 
Serajiis was painted black among the Egyptians, 
while the image of Jupiter among the same people, 
was a.sh-grey or scarlet ; that of Mare a red stone, 
and Venus’s dyed with the same colour; that of 
Apollo shone in the lustrous hue of gold, and Mer- 
cury’s was covered with the modest blue. The 
natural colours of the stones of which the images of 
the gods were formed, were often selected on ac- 
count of their allegorical significance. Thus that 
indefatigable traveller, Pausanias, informs us that the 
river-gods of the ancients were mtide altogether of 
white marble, and that only for the statue of the 
Nile, a black stone was chosen to denote the Ethiopic 
origin of the fluviatile divinity : a Nilic bust in the 
Napoleon-museum confirms tliis statement. Agree- 
ably to their cosmogony, the Hindoos selected the 
dark-blue colour to typify water as tlie primordial 
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element of creation. Hence tins colour also desig- 
nated Narajan, the mover of the primitive waters. 
According to Jones’ Dmsertations relating to Asm, 
a handsome image of this god wrought in blue mar- 
lile, might be seen at Catmandu, the principal city 
of Nepal, in a reclining attitude, and in the act of 
swimming. On the firet of January, the Roman 
consul, clothed in a white toga, and mounted upon a 
Whitehorse, rode up to the Capitol : it was in honour 
of Jupiter, who — as we learn from I'lierccydes, was 
adored there as the sun-god of the Romans, as also 
in commemoration of the victory of that deity over 
the giants, when the many-eyed and many-handed 
Briareus — winter, as tlic misclilevous h‘ader of the 
rebellious host, was himself most signally defeated. 
This consular ceremony presented the living imago 
of the solar deity, imbued with the hue of light. 
Finally, Ceres was the black or tlie rc'fiilgent god- 
dess, accordingly as she spent her time in the hadean 
or supemal regions; and Vesta, as the earth, was 
green, while in her capacity of fire-goddess, the col- 
our of flame defined and illustrated her divinity.” 

The idea which heathens generally have formed 
of idols is, that after they are consecrated with 
certain ceremonies the gods conic down and take 
np their abode in them, so that tlie images :ire 
honoured as the mansions of the gods. And Au- 
gustin, giving an account of the opinions of the 
Egyptian Hermes 'rribinegistus, says, “ He main- 
tained images to be, as it were, the Iwdics of the 
gods ; certain spint.s had their residence in them, 
having been invited thither by their wnt-vshippers, 
and bad great power in granting the prayers and 
bringing about such things as were rctpie.stcd of 
them. This uniting of invisible spirits with images, 
and forming them into one animated body, he termed 
the making of gods; and held that there were people 
who were masters of that great and wonderful art.” 
This was the common opinion among the heathens. 
Dr. Pococke as.<.erts, that the adoration Avliieh the 
ancient Arabs paid their gods was founded on this 
indwelling principle ; and he inform'^ ns from their 
writers that when Mohammed and bis followers 
destroyed their idols at Meec^, they believed tlio 
spirits which dwelt in them were to be seen in tears 
bewailing and lamenting their condition as being de- 
prived of their earthly abodes. 

IDOLATERS, worshippers of idols, or persons 
who ascribe to created objects qualities and attributes 
peculiar to the Creator. It is difficult to asceilain 
at what precise period mankind began to swerve 
from the worship of the only true God into idolatry. 
There is some reason to believe that the Antedilu- 
vian world was not altogetlier free from this heinous 
sin. In Gen. vi. 11, we are told that “the earth 
also was corrupt before God,’^ which is interpreted by 
the Jewish doctors as referring to the prevalence of 
impurity or idolatry. And when it is said, in refer- 
ence to the days of Enos, the son of Seth, “ Then 
began men to call upon the name of the Lord,” 


Maimonidcs and the Rabbis generally translate the 
passage thus : “ Then was there profanation by in- 
voking tlie name of the T..ord,” implying in their 
view that the name of God was given to creatures. 
But whether such a rendering of P passage be 
allowable or not, a comparison of%leii. vi. r>, with 
Rom. i. 23, seems to favour the notion that idolatry 
was practised before the Flood. And Sanchoniatho, 
one of the oldest of profane writers, states, that the 
sun came to be worshipped in the second generation 
from Adam, and pillars or rude stones in the fifth 
generation, and statues and eminent persons in the 
ninth. 

Soon after the Deluge we find idolatry prevailing 
in the world. The family of Abraham worshipped 
idols beyond the river Euphrates in Ur of the Chal- 
d(‘cs, and I.iahan of IMe.sojtotarnia had teraphim or 
idols, whicdi Ihudiel secretly carried with her when 
she left her father’s house. 3'he Egyptians were 
given to idolatry before Jacob and bis sons went 
down tbithcr; and from Josh. xxiv. 14, it appears 
plain tliat the Israelites served idols in the land of 
Egypt. On their departure from the land of bond- 
age, we find them worshipping idols, and when they 
had settled in the land of Canaan, they adopted va- 
rious deities, which were worsliipped by tlie Canaan- 
ites and other neighbouring nations. 

The first of the Jewish kings who introduced 
idolatry as a national worship was Solomon, who 
not only himself s(‘rved strange gods, but caused 
temples to be erected tbroughout the country in 
their honour, and Inirut incense to them. Jero- 
boatn, who headed the rehellion of the ten tribes, set 
up the worship of two goldiMi wilvcs, one at Bethel, 
and the oth('r at Dan. Nor was the king of Judah 
guillle.ss of this gross sin ; on the contrary, his peo- 
ple excelled their fathers in the homage which they 
paid to false gods, for we, are told 1 Kings xiv. 2.3, 
that “ they also built them high places, and images, 
and groves, on every liigh hill, and under cveiy 
green tree.” Many of the kings f Judah wen* 
idolaters, but Ahaz surpassed them all. He walked 
in the ways of the kings of Israel, made nH)lten 
images of Baalim, and it is related of him in 2 Kings 
xvi. 3, “But he walked in the way of the kings of 
Israel, yea, and made his son to pass through the 
fire, according to the abominations of the beatben, 
whom the T.(Ord cast out from Ixsfore the children of 
Isnicl.” The brazen serpent which Moses had made 
at the command of God had been converted into an 
idol, and incense was burned to it, but Hozekiab, in 
Ills zeal for the worship of the true God, broke it in 
pieces, and called it Neliuslitan, a mere piece of 
brass. The succeeding princes vied with each other 
in their attachment to idols with the honourable ex- 
ception of good king Josiah. After the return of 
tlie Jews, however, from their seventy years’ capti* 
vity in Babylon, they wholly renounced idolatry by 
the advice of Ezra and Neheiniah. 

The earliest form of idolatiy was that which is 
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known by the name of Tsahaisrn, or the worsliip of 
the heavenly bodies, namely, the sun, moon, and 
stars. This seems to have prevailed among the Ba- 
bylonians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians. To that may 
have succeeded the worship of the elements, particu- 
larly of fire, which was practised at an early period 
in Chaldea and Persia. “ Each element,” says Mal- 
let in his Northern Antiquities, “ was, according to 
the faith of primeval man, under the guidance of 
some being peculiar to it. Tlie earth, the water, the 
fire, the air, the sun, moon, and stars, had each their 
respective divinity. The trees, forests, rivers, moun- 
tains, rocks, winds, thunder, and tempests, had the 
same ; and merited on that score a religious worshiji, 
which at fii'st could not be directed to the visible ob- 
ject, but to the intelligence with which it was ani- 
mated.” 

An idea has prevailed among almost all heathen 
nations, that the authority and indiiencc of the 
gods were limited to particular localities. Hence in 
‘2 King.s xvii. 2(>, tlje colonists sent by the king of 
Assyria to Samai-ia, attributed a severe calamity with 
vvliich they were visited to their ignorance of the 
manner of the loe<al deities. “ 'Wherefore they spake 
to the king of Assyria, saying, The nations which 
thou hast removed, and placed in the cities of Sama- 
ria, know not the manner of the God of the land: 
tlmrefore he hath sent lions among lliein, and, be- 
hold, they slay them, beiuiuse they know not the 
manner of the God of the land.” And again, 1 King.s 
XX. 23, we find the servants of tlie king of Syria en- 
deavouring to persuade their master tiiat the g«»(is of 
the Israelites were gods of the hills only, and not of 
! the plain. The .same notion seems to liave per\aded 
tlie whole mythology of Greece and Rome; for 
M'hile the higher deities were regarded as having a 
more extensive range of authority in every separate 
department of nature, every city or single locality 
had its own special authority who presided over it. 
The greater deities also were imagined sometimes 
to clothe themselves in the bodies of men, and 
quitting Olympus for a time, to hold converse with 
the inhabitants of earth. Hence the exclamation in 
Acts xiv. 11, “ The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men.” In any great emergency it ha.s 
been the custom of all heathen nations to seek to 
propitiate the favour of one or other of the gods; 
and Huy sudden deliverance or special e\cnt, whether 
wearing a good or evil aspect, has been generally 
ascribed to tlie interposition of their deities. 

In the early Cliristian church, idolatry was ac- 
counted one of the great crimes which were punished 
with excommunication. There were several degrees 
of the sin. Some went openly to the lieathcn tem- 
ples, and there offered incense to the idols, and were 
partakers of the sacrifices. Cyprian often styles 
such pei*son8 sacinficati and thurlficati; and he 
draws a distinction between those who not only 
themselves sacrificed, but compelled their wives and 
children and servants to go and sacrifice along with 


tliem ; and those who, to deliver their families and 
friends from persecution, went to sacrifice themselves 
alone. Tlie latter he considered as less aggravated 
tnuisgi’essors. In the same view of the case, the 
council of Aiicyra, in its fourth canon, orders, “ that 
tliey who were compelled to go to an idol temple, if 
they went with a cheerful air, and in a festival Imbit, 
and took share of the feast with imconcemeilne.‘'S, 
should do six years’ penance, one as hearers only, 
three as prostnators, and two as co-standers to hear 
tlie prayers, before they were admitted to full com- 
iminioii again. But if tliey went in a mouniing habit 
to tlie temple, and wept all tlie time they eat of the 
sacrifice, then four years’ jienaiice should be sufllciciit 
to restore them to perfection.” The eiglith canon of 
the same council ordei-s, “Tho.se who repeated their 
crime by sacrificing twice or thrice, to do a longer 
penance; for seven years is aiipointed to bo their 
term of discipline.’' And by the ninth canon, “If any 
not only sacrificed themselves, but also compelled 
their brethren, or were the occasion of compelling 
them, then they were to do ten years’ penance, as 
guilty of a more licinous wickedness.” The sexeiith 
canon, howexer, a.ssigns only two years’ penance to 
those xvho neither sacrificed nor eat things offered to 
idols, but only their oxvu meat on a heatlicii festixal 
in an idol temple. In extreme cases, xvliere a pro- 
fe-^sing Chriislian lapsed into idolatry voluntarily, and 
xvithout compulsion, severe punishment xvas infficted. 
By one of the Nicenc canons, they were appointed 
to undergo txvclve years’ penance before they xvere 
jierfectly restored again to full commiuiion. The 
eoiuicil of Valence in France goes farther, and obliges 
them to do penance all their lives, and only to re- 
ceive absolution in the liour of death. Th^council 
of Eliberis goes beyond even this, and dentes siicli 
deliberate apostates communion in the very last ex- 
tremity ; declaring, “ Tliat if any Christian took 
ujion liiin the office of JUtnten or Roman priest, and 
tlierciii offered sacrifice, doubling and trebling his 
crime by murder and adultery, he should not be re- 
ceived to communion at the hour of deatli.” 

Another class of professing Cliristians who lapsed 
into idolatiy, and were in consequence charged with 
renouncing the. faith, received the name of Libellatici., 
from certain libels or writings, which they either 
gave to the lieathen magistrates or received from 
them, in order to be excused from doing sacrifice in 
public. Some of this order of idolaters gave a writ- 
ten statement subscribed witli their own liaiids, de- 
claring themselves not to be Christians, and ])rofess- 
ing their readiness to sacrifice when called by the 
magistrate to do so. Others, in order to screen 
themselxes from an open avowtil of apostasy, sent a 
lieathcn friend or servant to sacrifice in their names, 
and thus to procure a written testimonial, which 
miglit make them pass for heathens. Others, still, 
confessed openly to the heathen magistrates that 
they were Christians, and could not sacrifice to idols, 
but at the same time they ofi'ered a bribe to obtain 
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a libel of eecunty. Cases actually occurred of Chris- 
tians who feigned madness to avoid being called 
upon to offer sacrifice, and it sometimes happened 
that individuals would go forward to the heathen 
altar as if to offer sacrifice, and would fall down sud- 
denly, as if in an epileptic fit, in order to excite the 
compassion of the magistrate, and lead him to ex- 
empt them from the perfomance of the heathen rite. 
This was of course looked upon by the church as an 
act of dissimulation, and by the penitential rnles of 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria, tl»e persons who w^ere 
guilty of it were subjected to penance for six mouths. 
And not only those who were directly chargeable 
with sacrificing to idols, but all wlio in any way pro- 
nuitcd or encouraged or even connived at idolatrous 
practices, were visited more or less severely with 
ecclesiastical censures. Thus the trade, of making 
idols for the heathen was accounted by the, early 
CliHstians a scandalous profession, and no man wim 
lived by such a calling could be admitted to baptism, 
unless he promised to renounee it. Tertullian 
charges it as a great crime n{)on Tlerinogcncs, tliat 
he followed the trade of painting images for idola- 
trous worship. From the remarks of Tertullian in 
Ills book on Idolatry, it w^)uld appear that in his 
time the discipline of the clinrch in regard to idol- 
makers was so lax, that such ofi'enders were. ]H''nnit- 
I ted not only to eotnmiinlcftle, but to take orders in 
I the church. The same Fjither considers those in- 
: volved in the charge of idtdatry, who contributed 
toward tlie worship of idols, either by orectingahars, 

I or building temples, or making slu’ine.s, or beautify- 
ing and adorning idols. He denounces also those 
i whom lie towns juirveyors for idolatry, among whom 
I ' he includes all merchants selling frankincense to the 
I ' idol-temples, and all wlio made a trade of buying and 
I i selling tlie public victims. 

I ! At a very early period in the history of the 
! } Christian church, a dispute arose as to the lawful- 
ness or unlawfulness of eating meats oflcred in sacri- 
fice to idols. The apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. ^iii., 
places the question in a clear and convincing liglit. 
He admits that an idol is nothing, and that which is 
offered in sacrifice to idols is notliing, or of no im- 
portance, abstractly considered. Put much depeinls 
upon the circumstances in which the, action is per- 
formed. If a Cliristiaii man enters an idol temple, 
and there sits down with idolaters, partaking of their 
feast upon that which has been sacrificed to idols, he 
is jdainly guilty of an abuse of liis Chris! iaii liberty, 
a direct enconmgement of idolatry, and an oiVcncc 
against the conscientious scruples of his Chri.stlan 
brethren. In the Acts of Lucian the martyr, he is 
said to have cliosen rather to die with hunger than 
to eat tilings oflered to idols, when liis persec.utors 
would allow him no other sustenance in prison. In 
doing so Lucian acted on clear Christian principle, 
well knowing that his heathen enemies wished to in- 
volve him in wliat tlicy considered a connivance at 
dolatry. And Baronins, in his Annals, gives a simi- 


lar instance in the case of the Christians of Constan- 
tinople, who, when Julian tjie Apostate had ordered 
all the meat in the shambles to be polluted with 
idolatrous lustrations, firmly and resolutely abstained 
from purchasing the polluted food, a’ld used boiled 
corn instead of bread, thus defeatjj^ tiit intention of 
the Emperor, It was regarded even as a breach of 
Christian duty to be present at an idol-sacrifice 
through mere curiosity, although no active part was 
taken in it, — an indirect encouragement of idolatry 
which was forbidden by the council of Kliberis, under 
the penalty of ten years’ penance. And the council 
of Ancyra made a decree, that such as feasted with 
the heathen upon any idol festival, in any place set 
apart for that service, though they carried their ov\m 
meat and eat it there, should do two years’ penance 
for it. Among the Apostolical canons there is one 
which forbids Christians to carry oil to any heathen 
temple or Jewish synagogue, or to set up liglits on 
their fertivals, under the j)cnalty of excommunication. 
Every kind of idolatry was visited in the jirimitive 
ages with the censures of the church. Thus the 
Antfrlin w<',re aeeounted heretics for worshipping 
angels ; the Shrumauiff and Cnrpomiitans for wor- 
sliipping images ; and the Collyridinm for worship- 
])ing the Virgin Mary. Nay, so far does Tertullian 
carry his views of this subject that he detemines it 
to l>e a species of idolatry for a schoolmaster to 
leach the names of the heathen gods to Ins scholars, 
or for a Christian to bear arms or fiy in times of per- 
secution. But while such extreme opinions are no- 
wlierc found in tin* writings of the earlier Cliristian 
fathers, one great })rinclj)le pervades the whole, tliat 
no creature, of whatsoever excellence, was to be wor- 
shipped with religious worsliip except the Living 
and the True God. Idolatry of every kind was viewed 
with the utmost abhorrence, and called down the 
heaviest spiritual censures which the Church could 
inflict. 

IDRIS. SccEnnia. 

IDUNA, the M’ife of Bragi, (wliich see) in the 
Scandinavian mythology. She is alleged to keep in 
a box the apples which the gods, wlien they feel old 
age approacliing, have only to taste to become young 
again. Thus they are keid in renovated youth. 

IDYA, the knowing goddess among the ancient 
Greeks, the daughter of Oreamis and Tethys, and the 
wife of vEetes the king of Colchis. 

IFAYS, wooden tablets among the Japanese of a 
peculiar shape, containing inscriptions commemora- 
tive of the dead, mentioning the date of his decease, 
and the name given to him since that event The 
f/rtys are carried in the funeral procession along 
with the body to the gra\c, and one of them is 
placed over it, remaining there for seven weeks, 
wlicn it is rctnoved to make way for the grave-stone. 
Another of the ife/y^ is set up during the period of 
mourning in the best apartment of the house of the 
deceased. Sweetmeats, fruits, and tea are placed 
before it, and morning, noon, and night, food is of 
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fered to it, served up hs to a living person. Two 
candles, fixed in candlesticks, burn before it, night 
and da}', and a llglited lantern is hung up on cither 
side. The whole houseliold of both sexes, including 
the servants, pray before it moniing and evening. 
This is kept up for seven weeks, and during each 
week a priest attends each day and reads hymns for 
an liour before the ifny. lie is each time supplied 
with ornaments and paid a fee of from five to six 
mas. 

IGLAU (Tku \ty ov), a colehratt'd compact rati- 
fied at Iglau in liohemia, which closed the long pro- 
Imctcd war between the Hussites and the liomnn 
CathoUcft. The date of tins treaty is the .'10th No- 
vember 143,1. See lIiTs.siTES. 

IGNATIUS (St.) Festiv.\l of, a festival ob 
served by the Greek chiivcli on tlie 20tli December 
annually, in honour of Ignatius, the Christian inar- 
t}'r, who j)cris]ied in the reign of Trajan, in the be 
ginning of the second century. 

IGNISPIOIUM, a species of divination practised 
by the ancient Romans, consisting of observations 
made on the ftajnos ascending from the sacrilicial 
altar. See Divination. 

IKOXOBOKTSl, a small sect of dissenters from 
the Rusbo-Qrrek Church (which see), v\lio aio so 
violently opposerl to images, that they will not suffer 
even pictures in their places of worship; and re- 
nounce all superstitions reverence for the buildings 
tliemsclves, declaring their steadfast adherence to 
the scriptural statement, that tlie Almiglity dwelletli 
not in temples made wiili ljai)(l>. I’liey rest their 
rejection of pictures and images on the second com- 
mandineiit. 

IKO-SJU, the sect of the worshippers of Amidas, 
(which see), the most numcrons and powerful ecclesi- 
asthial body in Japan, See Jajwn (Rflhjion of). 

I LAID (Arab, the divine) OF Aki'.au, a system of 
philosophle Deism introduced by Akbar, the em- 
peror of Delhi, who a‘'Ceiided the throne in Ib.’iO, 
and reigned for the long perhnl of fifty-one years. 
His desire was to found a new creed on the basis of 
universal toleration, so as to combine in one religious 
body the Hindus, Uloluinnncdans, and Christianij, 
along with the follow’ers of Zoroaster. His object, 
in establi.‘.hing a new creed, was botli political and 
religious ; be was the only one of the Delhi empcroio 
who regarded India ns his country, and who sought 
to efface from the memory of the Hindus that they 
were a conquered people. He }io])ed that the adop- 
tion of a new and common creed would efface the 
distinction between the compierors and the con- 
quered ; but the task was too mighty for even impe- 
rial resources, and his project perished with him, the 
Mohammedan system being revived under tlie aus- 
pices of Jelianghfr, Akbar’s son and successor. 

By means of the commercial establishments of 
the Saracens in the Indian Ocean, a knowledge 
of the Moliammedan faith had, even in the ninth 
century, been diffused among some minor tribes 


on the coasts of tlie Indian peninsula. The creed 
of IsIiCm, however, though extensively prevalent 
in the northern provinces, lias never penetrated 
to the southern parts. About A. D. 1000, the 
Sultan Malmnid, the first great monarch of the 
Ghizni dynasty, entered India, and effected a per- 
manent establishment in the north-west, destroying 
the Hindu temples and idols, and erecting mosques 
in all the chief towns of the district. At first the 
usual warlike measures were adopted to compel the 
people to renounce the Bralmjanicnl creed, and adopt 
that of Ihljuu. Soon, however, a system of mutu 1 
(oleratloii w-as adopted, which continued to be main- 
tained after tlie Mongoliiui conquest, the eficct of 
which was, that a mixture to .^omc extent of the two 
crecdb took place, the Mohammedans, on the one 
hand, adopting some Brahmanical practices, and 
many of the prijudices of caste, and the Hindus, on 
the other, learning to speak with respect of Moham- 
med and the prophets of Dlain. 

AVhen Akbar mounted the throne of the Mogul 
emjierors, in the si.vtccnlh century, he w'as only 
fourteen years of age; but being of an active in- 
cpiiring mind, he w;is e.'irly led to forsake Moham- 
medanism, and although ignorant of the pure Chris- 
tian faitli, he w.as still disposed to favour the Gos- 
ja ls ratlior than the Koran. It did not escape his 
observant eye tluit the adherents of two religions 
so c.‘>.scnli;illv dill’ercnt as Brahmanism and Islainism 
lived, nevertheless, In harmony and peace, as they 
had done for nearly six humh'ed years before, to- 
leratin , and even ajipareiilly respecting, one an- 
otherV faith. In these cireumstances, with a mind 
naturally incliiuHl to libeiality, or rather latitudi- 
narianism, lie betlioiight himself of framings new 
religion, w’hich might combine his w’holo subjects 
in one religious comm unity. The materials thus 
proposed to be amalgamated were by no means of 
a jtronii.siiig kind, including, as they did, Moham- 
medan.s, Ilimlns, tlie followers of Zoroaster, and even 
Jews and Cliri''tian8. Nevertheless, the difficulty of 
the task, and the discouragements whieh he was 
sure to encounter in seeking to acconqilish it, did 
not prevent Akbar from making the attempt. 

//«/«, or the divijic system, as its founder proposed 
to call it, was essentially eclectic in its character, its 
elements being drawn from difierent religions. In 
accordance witli the Mohammedan views in which 
he had been educated, the fundamental point on 
which Akbar illsi.^led v.as the great doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, which ho declared W'as but obscurely 
revealed to tlie jiropbets. But while he thus adopted 
a Mohammedan basis for his creed, he took care 
at the same time to declare his entire disbelief of 
the divinity of llic Koran. And the circumstances of 
the times peculiarly favoured him in doing so. It so 
happened tliat in 1675, a dispute arose among Mo 
hammedan doctors us to the number of wives that a 
Moslem might legally marry. The Koran says 
“ two, or three, or four,” but the conjunction (vau) 
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which is translated “ or,” admits also of being trans- 
lated “and,” in which case the followers of Mo- 
hammed would be authorized in taking “ two, and 
three, and four,” or, in all, nine wives. The dif- 
ficulty as to the real meaning of the passage was felt 
to be great, and, besides, it involved various other 
questions connected with marriage, which it seemed 
impossible satisfactorily to explain. Much both of 
learning and ingenuity was expended in the discus- 
sion of these disputed points, and the opinions of 
those versed in the Mohammedan law were so va- 
rious, that the whole subject was thrown into inex- 
tricable confusion. Akbar availed himself of this 
opportunity to avow his scepticism, declaring that no 
religious system could assert a valid claim to be 
divine which involved such plain and palpable con- 
tradictions. From this time the emperor profes.scd 
himself to be an impartial inquirer after truth, and, 
accordingly, he openly conversed with the tcacliers of 
every religion. Tlie spirit by which he was actuated 
may be discerneil in the following extract from a let- 
I ter addressed in 1582 to the king of rorlugal : 
“ Your majesty knows that the learned and di\ines 
of all nations and times, in their opinions concerning 
the world of appearance and the intellectual, agree, 
in this, that the former ought to be of no considera- 
tion in resj)cct to the latter; yet the wise men of the 
times, and the gi’cat ones of all nations, toil much in 
perfecting themselves, as to this perishable and 
showy state, and consume the best of their lives, and 
tl)e choicest of their time, in procuring apparent de- 
lights, being swallowed up and dissolved in Heeting 
pleasures and transitory joys. Tlie most High (iod, 
merely through his eternal favour and perpetual 
grace, notwithstanding so many obstacles, and such 
a world of business and employment, has disposed 
iny heart so as always to seek liiin ; and though he 
has subjected the dominions of so many powerful 
princes to me, which to the best of my judgment I 
endeavour to manage and goveni, so as that all my 
subjects are contented and ]ia])j)y ; yet, praise be to 
Cod, his will and my duty to him is the end I pro- 
pose in all my actions and desires. And as most 
people, being enchained by the bonds of constraint 
and fashion, and regarding the customs of tlieir 
ancestors, relations, and acquaintances, without exa- 
mining the arguments or reasons for it, give an im- 
plicit faith to that religion in which they have been 
brought up, and remain deprived of the excellency 
of the truth, the finding of which is the proper end 
of reason ; tlierefore at times 1 converse with the 
learned of all religions, and profit by the discourses 
of each.” 

Akbar being earnestly desirous to arrive at some 
settled conviction on mattei's of religion, passed 
much of his time, and particularly the evening of 
Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath, in convcising 
with learned men in reference to the nature and dis- 
tinctive tenets of difierent religions. It fortunately 
happens that the substance, if not the exact words. 


of these discussions have been handed down to us in 
the Dabist^n or School of Manners, an extraordinary 
work, containing much valuable information in ref- 
erence to the principal religions of Central and 
Western Asia. An extract from the translation of 
that work published by the Oii«|itai Translation 
Committee, probably afibrds as accurate a view as 
can be found anywhere of Ilafd of Akbar. A philo- 
sopher is introduced thus developing “ the divine” 
creed: “Know for certain, that the accomplished 
apostle and perfect messenger from God is the illus- 
trious Akbar ; that is the imperial wisdom, on whom 
be the blessings of God! Nor can you require a 
stnmger proof than tins, his being from his own 
essence skilled in all knowledge, and that his pre- 
cepts arc such as are intelligible to the understand 
ings of all men. And since reason proves that a 
wise* and almighty Creator has formed tin’s w’orld, 
and has showeietl niany blessings on the inhabitants 
of this temporai'y abode, which are deserving of 
praise and thanksgiving, let us, as fur as the liglit 
of oiir understandings will enable ns, meditate on 
the mysteries of his creation, and render praises unto 
him according to tlie extent of our knowledge of his 
sublime perfections. Then when wc have obtained 
such knowledge, and lune been led into tlie right 
jiath, should we deny his unity and heeome iminind- 
ful of his beiielits, shall we not deservedly incur 
punishment? Since such is the case, why should 
we pay obedience to any man, who was a mortal 
like ourselves, and w'as subject to anger, and lust, 
and co^ etousiH'ss, and ])ain, and joy, and love oi 
rank and power, even more than oursehes. For u 
this mortal should teach knowledge and thanks- 
gi\iiig, wc ha\c been already made acfpiainted with 
ilicse by the as.sislancc of our own uiiderstandiiigs ; 
and if lie should teach what is contrary to reason, 
this would alone be a sufficient proof of his false- 
hood. I'or reason assures us, that the Creator of 
this world is wise, and a wise being w’ould not 
prescribe to the created any worship which would 
appear to tlieir reasons to be evil, since what appears 
CNil cannot remain jierniancnt. Now, all religions 
are foundc'd on circumstances wbieli must be con- 
sidered as e\il, such as believing in the conversations 
of God, the iiieariiation of the incorporeal essence in 
a human form, and his reascension into heaven in a 
liunuui body ; the ascension of men into heaven ; 
the pilgrimage to particular edilices, and the ccre- 
monie.s attending it ; the throwing of stones, and 
running betwet'ii two hills, and kissing the black 
stone. For if it be said, tliat it is impossible to 
adore God without some visible medium, and tliat it 
is therefore necessary to ha> e some fixed point to 
which the mind can attach itself, it is evident that, 
for remembering and pmising God, no medium nor 
particular place is at all requisite. But if they 
should be admitted to be necessary, the sun and 
the planets deserve the- preference. Y^et neither can 
be considered as exempt from a resemblance to 
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Paganism, though the devout respect paid to parti- 
cular edifices is most objectionable, as their being 
called the house of God may induce the ignorant to 
ascribe a corporeal form to God ; and as also dif- 
ferent prophets jmve conferred a sanctity on diHerent 
places, such as the Kmiba and Jerusalem. Since 
therefore a resemblance to Paganism exists in all 
worship of stone, earth, and corporeal forms, the 
most proper objects on which to fix the mind are 
fire, water, and tlic planets. If then any object be 
necessary, let it be the sun and the planets.” 

From the view of his system thus given in the 
Dabistan, which was written by Mohsan Fani, a 
Persian, who arrived in Northern India while tlic 
attempts of Akbar to found a new religion were still 
fresh in the minds of the jicoplc, it appears that the 
design of this Mohammedan reformer was to revive 
the religion of Zoroaster in a modified form; be was 
a firm believer in astrology, and according to Molisan 
Fani, he borrowed this portion of his creed from 
Jonghiz Khan, whom he claimed as Ins ancestor. 
Having acquired sufficient infiiience over the theolo- 
gians, do(*tors of the Jaw, and learned men, to seeiire 
their imblic recognition of him us the sole protector 
I of the faith, Akbar propounded his creed, winch was 
accepted by several Hindus and Muluiinmedaii.s. 
Encouraged by bis success, he now ordered the abo- 
lition of the old confession of Islam, “ There is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is his projdiet,” and 
the substitution of the following formula in its stead, 
“ There is no God but God, and Akbar is the vicar 
of God,” Thus did this amiutious Mogul Emj)eror 
boldly claim tlie place of the great Prophet of 
Arabia, 

Ha^ ing succeeded so far in abolishing the creed 
of Islam, he found little difficulty in ordering the 
discontinuance of its outward forms and ceremonies. 
He abrogated the Ihe daily jirayers, the ablutions, 
fasts, alms, and pilgrimages enjoined upon tlu' faith- 
ful, He abolislicd the religious services observed on 
Fridays, and dIsmis^(‘d the Muezzins or criers of llm 
mosques. He (ordered that that should be considered 
as clean which was declared by tlie Koran to be un- 
clean. He [lermitted the sale of wine, and the prac- 
tice of games of clmnec. Tic forbade the marriage of 
more than one wife, and enjoined the ])ostponement 
of the circumcision of boys until twelve years of age, 
when even then the ceremony was to he entirely op- 
tional. The more eflectually to abolish the meinory 
of the ancient religion, he ordered the era of his own 
accession to the throne to be used instead of the 
Hegira. In these ifmovations, Akbar was at first 
I supported by the Shiites, who thought thcre])y to 
gain a triumph over the Sonnites, but on perceiving 
the tendency of the new creed wholly to destroy 
Islamis'in, they withdrew the partial encouragement 
they had given, and contended earnestly for the old 
Mussulman faith. To gain over the Hindus to his 
system Aklvar proceeded wkh the utmost caution, 
knowing well tlie obstinacy with which they adhered 


to ancient institutions. He issued no edict against 
idolatry, but contented himself with ordering trials 
by ordeal to be discontinued, and also the burning of 
widows on the funeral pile of their husbands. The 
abolition of Suttee, however, was violently opposed by 
the Hindu community, so that in a short time be 
was compelled to revoke bis edict on that point. 

Akbar had directed much of his attention to the 
esfablishmcnt of the doctrines of his new system of 
religion, but he began soon to perceive that a ritual 
was necessary as well as a creed, and after much 
careful consideration, he decided upon adopting the 
forms and ceremonies of the religion of Zoroaster; 
insisting much upon due reverence being paid to the 
sun and planets as the most glorious symbols of 
Deity. Among the innovations wdn'ch the Emperor 
introduced there was one which, simple though at 
first sight it m.ay appear, and even unimportant, 
pioved the death-blow of Jhihi. This was the edict 
which he issued, — forbidding bis subjccls to wear 
boards. On tin's point the reforming monarch met 
with detorminod resistance ; forseieral years he con- 
tended with his snljects on this trifling matter; ll»e 
progress of his religion was now arrested, and when 
the son of Akbar succeeded to the throne in IGO.'), 
Haiti disappeared, and Islamism regained its wonted 
ascendency. But though the Doistic system of Ak- 
bar never obtained root in Hindustan, but perished 
with its founder, it has not been altogether hari-en 
and iinproductix e of results, for to this source is to 
he traced in a great measure the success which after- 
wards attended the labours of Nanai', the Sikh re- 
former, as well as the rise and subsequent crrowlh of 
the prineijiles of the Tersian Sufis, and of the Vedanti 
school of Hindu philosojdiy. # 

ILICE'P (Lat. ire licet, you may go), a solemn 
word pronounced at the conclusion of the funeral 
rites among the ancient Komans. It was uttered by 
the lyrevfica or some other person at the close of the 
ccreinoiiy, after the bones and ashes of the. deceased 
liad been committed to tlie urn, and the persons 
present liad been thrice sprinkled with pure water 
from a branch of olive or laurel for the purpose f)f 
purification. From the occasion on which the word 
Jlicct'w&h enifdoyod, it is sometimes used proverbially 
among Bonian authors to signify, “ all is over.” See 
FuNEUAL lllTKP. 

ILLUMINATED, a title given sometimes in the 
early Christian church to those who had been bap 
tized. Some commentators suppose tliat tlie Apostle 
Paul refers to this use of the word in Heb. x. 32, 
“ But call to remembrance the former days, in which, 
after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight 
of afflictions.” Justin Martyr says, tliat this name 
was given because of the knowledge which the bap- 
tized were understood to possess ; all the mysteries 
being revealed to tliem which were concealed from 
the catecliumens. Gibers allege that the name arose 
from a lighted taper being put in the hands of thf 
baptized. 
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ILLUMINATI, a Christian sect which appeared 
in Spain in 1676, under the Spanish name Alnmbra- 
do8 or enliglitened. They are charged with main- 
taining a kind of perfection in religion ; and many of 
them were banished or executed by the Inquisition 
at Cordova. Though thus apparently suppressed for 
a time, the sect appeared in 1G23 in the diocese of 
Seville. The Bishop Don Andreas Pacheco, In- 
quisitor-General of Spain, having apprehended seven 
of the ringleaders, caused them to he burnt, and gave 
tlieir followers the altenialive either of abjuring 
their en*ors or quitting the kingdom. The doctrines 
imputed to them were, — ^that hy means of menial 
prayer and union with Clod they had reached such a 
state of perfection as to stand in no need of good 
works or the sacraments of the church, and that 
whatever they might do, tliey could not possibly 
commit sin. 

After the suppression of llie lUumhmtl in Spain, 
another sect of the same d(>scription, and bearing the 
same name, appeared in France. It sprung np in the 
reign of Louis XI IT., by whoso orders its nuunbers 
were so incessantly harassed and jiersecuted that the 
sect totally disappeared in 1635. Among other ex- 
travagant notions they .are said to have hold that one 
Anthony Bu(piet, a friar, had rceeiv(*d from heaven a 
revelation of a certain system of faith and practice, 
so complete that by means of it any one might arrive 
at a state of perfection equal to that of tlic Saints 
and tlie Virgin Mary ; and that by going forward in 
the same course their actions would become divine, 
and their minds wlioily imdcr tlie constraining in- 
fluence of the Almiglity. 

ILIjUMINATEN, a secret society in Germany 
professing iflillosophical Atheism, which was founded 
in 1777 hy Dr. Adam Woi^!^aupt. professor of canon 
law in the university of Jngolstadt. 'I’lic ostensible 
object of the association was of a strictly jiliilanthro- 
pic character, embracing “ the plan of dillhsing light, 
union, charity, and tolerance ; of abolishing the 
slavery of the peasantry, the feudal rights and all 
those privileges which, in elevating one [)orti()n of 
the community, degraded the other; of disseminating 
instruction among the ])coplp, of causing merit to 
triumph, of cstahlisliing individual and i)olifical 
liberty; and gradually and without a shock, of 
meliorating the social order.” But while these were 
the open and avowed objects which the JUnminatm 
had in view, they had also a secret cu* esoteric doc- 
trine, and their whole proceedings were conducted 
on a plan of mysterious signs. Each individual, on 
joining the society, assumed a new name, drawn 
generally from Grecian or Komaii history, Weishaupt, 
the founder, taking to liimself the name of Spartacus, 
The names of places also were changed, ancient 
names being given to them ; thus Munich was called 
Athens, and Vienna Rome. They ndopti'd the 
Persian calendar and gave new names to the months, 
commencing their era in a.i>. 630. They had a 
secret alphabet of cyphers, in v/hich the numbers 

were reversed. They had also a mock priesthood, 
and went through various ceremonies designed ob- 
viously to ridicule Christianity. The real intention 
of the association indeed was to abolish Christianity 
and establish a propaganda for the difl'usioii of lUu- 
minkm (which see). After a few jfigars 'Veishaupt’s 
plan was combined by Knigge with Free-Masorii'y, 
and ill this form the institution received a large ac- 
cession to its iiiimhcrs, “ In the many grades which 
it contained,” says Dr. Kalmis, “ it afforded scope to ' 
the various stand-points ; by a true .Tesuitical system 
of observance and guidance it secured the single in- ' 
dividiials, And put Into the hands of tlie heads, reins 
which could he easily employed for the management 1 
of the whole.” Perthes, quoted hy Kahnis, gives the i 
following detailed account of the construction of the 
order; “At the hejid of it stood, as Prinim or 
N(flion((l, the founder. Under him, the order was 
organically divided into a number of inspections, 
which is differently stated ; tlic inspection was di- 
vided into provinces ; and in the, provinces were the 
Illuminati mecting'iof the individual towns. At the 
head of each division was a director, assisted by a 
chapter. In order to seeuve the existence of the 
order, and the employment for one object of all the 
jiovvcrs of the order, manifold trials and solemnities 
]irecedc(l the rocojition. 'I'lie action of the consecra- 
tion — so it was called — takes ]ffaec either hy day in 
a Military, retired, and somewhat dark place, e. </., in 
a forest; or hy niglit, in a silent, retired room, at a 
lime when the moon stands on the sky. lie wlio 
was to he received, cojiHrnicd hy an oath the dcclara- | 
tiun that with all the rank, honours, and titles wliieh i 
he might claim in civil society, he, at bottom, was i 
nothing else than a man. lie, vowed eternal silence, j 
inviolable tidelity, and obedience to all the superiors 
and ordinances of the order ; he solemnly renounced 
his private opinions, and over} free use of liis power 
and faculties. In order afterwards, also, to keep 
every member of the order in the most complete de- 
pendenee upon tlie order, every superior, not only 
kept the most mimile records of the conduct of all 
his inferiors, hut every inferior also w'as obliged, hy 
tilling np certain preserihed schedules, to give infor- 
mation about the state of the soul, the correspon- 
dence, the literary emjiloyment, not only of himself, 
hut also of his relatives, friends, and patrons. Of 
those to he received, they iirefevred ‘ persons of from 
eighteen to thirty years of age, who were wealthy, 
e.ager to acquire knowledge, manageable, steady, and 
persevering,’ ” 

The Abbe Barruel in Franco and Professor Ro- 
bison in Scotland sounded a loud note of warning 
again.st tins secret society, as being a coii8[)iracy 
against all the religions and goveniments of Eu- 
rope. Great was the alarm excited in many 
niinds by the startling revelations of these two au- 
thors, derived as they wore from the most undoubted 
evidence, and collected from the most authentic 
sources. But however formidable w'cre the designs j 
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of the “ Illunn'natco,” the society was of short dura- 
tion, for, in 1785, it came to an end, partly through 
the machinations of the ex-Jesuits in Bavaria, and 
partly in consequence of the accession of Frederick 
William IT. to the throne of Prussia. 

IL1-<UMINJSM, the name given to that system of 
Deism and Infidelity which prevailed so extensively 
in Germany during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. It rejected all that is positive in religion, 
and professed a philosopliic Deism, which contincs 
its belief to natural religion, or tljo religion of com- 
mon sense. Whatever in Christianity, or any other 
positive religion, cannot be redneed to natural reli- 
gion, was, in the view of Illumitiisin, either frivolous 
or false. This system of infidelity was simply a 
combination of French and Kngli''h Deism ; the hat- 
ter represented by Herbert, ITobhes, Toland, Tindal, 
Chubb, fthafte.sbury, Bolingbroke, and others ; the 
former by Ronssean, Voltaire, Diderot, .and Helve- 
tins. The head quarte/s of lllumiuism was Prussia, 
under Frederick IT., a monnrcli wlio contributed 
much to the spread of deistic tendencies, especially 
among the higher classes. One of the ablest and 
most powerful agents, however, in diffusing the prin- 
ciples of Illumini.sm, was Nicolai, ihc Editor of the 
‘ .lllgemeine Deutsch Bibliothek,’ or tlie Uni\ersal 
Geman Library. His periodical was commenced 
in 1765, and during the first period of its existence, 
it enjoyed unlimited authority in tlie Hierary Avorld, 
of which it most effectually took advantage to sap 
the foundations of the faith of the country, promul- 
gating Deism and Infidelity in a covert and insidious 
maimer. While the most pernicious principles were 
thus being instilled into the minds of the literati, 
Basedow and Camiio were busily spreading them in 
families and scliools by means of their iinjxising .and 
plau.siblc PhUnvthrojnniHm. (See Hi'MAMSTs.) The 
German people had before this time lost their reli.sli 
for systematic theology • religion wa.s reduced to a 
mere code of mnr.als, bearing only upon the present 
comfort and well-being of man. The works of Wie- 
land, besides, liad no snudl influence in scattering 
among the people deistic, and even immoral, princi- 
ples. And to crown the whole, the association of the 
Tllu.miN.\TEN (which see), formed liy Wei.shanpt in 
1777, and joined by great nmltitudcs from all clashes 
of society, including the mo.st eminent men of the 
time, gave to Illummhm an importance and an in- 
fluence which it would never otherwise liavc en- 
joyed. 

When Frederick William II. succeeded to the 
throne of Prus'-ia, lie had sagacity enough to per- 
ceive that if Illuminism should gain the ascendency 
in the country, both church and state would be 
ruined. He, tberefore, issued an edict on the 9th 
July 1788, commonly called Wolhicr’s Religious 
Edict, the preamble of wliich ran as follows : “ With 
gi-ief it has been remarked that so many clerg}’'mcn 
have the boldnei^s to disseminate the doctrinc.s of the 
Socinians, Deists, and Naturalists under the name of 


Illuminuim. As sovereign and sole lawgiver in our 
state, we command and enjoin, under the penalty of 
immediate deposition and still severer punishment and 
visitation, according to circumstances, that hence- 
forth no clergyman, preacher, or teacher of the Pro- 
tosfant religion, shall make himself guilty of the 
indicated and other crroi-s, by venturing to spread 
such errors, in the discharge of his duty, or in any 
other way, publicly or secretly.” The king was too 
late, however, in issuing his edict ; the poison had 
already diffused it.sclf throughout all classes too ex- 
tensively to be arrested forcibly by a royal edict. 
Illuminism had become, to a great extent, the reli- 
gion of Germany, just as Deism had become the 
avowed religion of Fnmce. And the wide-spread 
influence of such principles soon ju-oduct'd its na- 
tural results. The French Revolution broke forth 
with a frenzied violence which burst all barriers, 
and covered the country will) anarchy and bloodshed. 

At the time when Wollner’s religious edict was 
issued, Bahrdt conceived a ]>lan whereby to propa- 
gate Ilbnnimsm sceretly, and thus defeat the object 
of lh(^ king. In conjunction, accordingly, with a 
Ticipzig bookseller, named Dagenhard Pott, he 
formed a society called the German Union, the aim 
of which was declared to be “ to carry out the great 
ohject of the sublime Founder of Christianity, nIz. 
the enlightemnent of mankind, and the dethroning 
of snper.stitioti and fanaticism.” 'J’hongh nmnbera 
were ensnared by the phnisible representations of 
Bahrdt, the dangerous tendencies of the German 
Union soon began to be suspected, and the IVussian 
authorities, having apprehended the author of the 
scheme, he w’us sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment in a fortress, which was mitigated byf:he king 
to one year’s im|)ris()nment. 

The publication of the Wfdfenbllftel Fragments, 
from 1774 to 1778, edited by Lessing, ga\e gi'cat 
impulse to the progress of llhtminmn. TIjc princi- 
ple uniformly insisted on hy ail who held this spe- 
cies of Deism wa.s, that clearness was the test and 
.standard of truth. It was not likely that, in a spe- 
enhitivc age an<l countiy, thi.s could form a resting- 
place. Men pnslietl tlieir inquiries fartlier, and liav- 
ing thrown aside all belief in a positive w'ritten 
revelation, tliey riislied onward in the path of error, 
until from lllunnimts many of the most aide theo- 
logians of Germany became Rationalists (wdiich 
see). 

IMAGES, representations or similitudes in sculp- 
ture or painting of persons or things used as objects 
of religious homage or adoration. A distinction is 
draw'll by ecclesiastical writers between idols and 
imuffcs ; the former being the representations of fic- 
titious objects, tlio latter of real and actually ex- 
isting objects. But most commonly the words are 
used indiftere.ntly to signify one and the same tiling. 

Among the early Cliristians religious images were 
first introduced for private ornament rather tliaii in 
tlieir churches. Tlie Pagans, with whom they inin- 
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gled in the ordinary intercourse of every day Ufo, 
were accustomed to have images of their gods in 
their houses and sliops, and even to wear tliem about 
their persons. Tlie sight of such objects, therefore, 
became familiar to the Christians, and they naturally 
thought of supplanting those tokens of a false and 
idolatrous worship, by emblems more in accordance 
with their own pure religion. The dove as a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Si)irit, the tislj as a sign of the 
IcilTiius (which see), or anagram of Christ’s name, 
a sliip as a symbol of tlie cluircli, or an anclior as a 
symbol of hope, were sometimes engraven on their 
rings, or otherwise used as |)orsoiial or domestic or- 
naments. It was not, liowever, till tlie end of the 
third century that images of this kind were found in 
Cliristiau chiireiies. In tlie year 303 the council of 
Elvira passed a decree foi bidding “ the objects of 
worship and adoration to be painted on the alls.” 
Before this time probably visible (ignres of the cross 
camo to be used botli in houses and chinches, this 
being regarded as tlie most significant i-inblem of 
tliat faith in Christ crucified wliich flioy gloried in as 
their peculiar distinctive doctrine. But e\eii in the 
fourth century we have a striking evidence of tlie 
hostility manifested to the use of images in churches, 
by a remarkable letter from Kpiidiaiiius to John of 
Jerusalem, in which he says, “Tlaving entered into 
a church in a village of T*alostiuc, named Aiiablalhii, 

I found tliere a veil, which was su.speiided at the 
door, and painted witli a represoutation, uhether of 
Jesus Clirist, or of some saint, for 1 do not iccollect 
whose image it was, hut seeing that, in opposition to 
the authority of Scripture, tliere was a human image 
in tlie church of Jesus Christ, T tore it in pieces, and 
gave orders to those wlio had care of tliat cliurch, to 
bury the corpse wn'th the veil.” From this letter, it 
is plain, tliat in the end of tlie fourth century, wlicn 
it was written, the use of images in churches, even 
for ornament alone, was regarded as imscript oral, 
and tliereforc unlawful. 

Some of the Christian Fathers, for cxaniplc 'IVr- 
tullian, Clemens Alexandrlnus, and Origen, carried 
tlieir opposition to all .sorts of inuiges to such an <'x- 
tent, as to teach tliat Scripture forbids tlio jiractice 
of both statuary and painting. “ It is an injury to 
God,” says Jiustin Martyr, “to make an image of 
him in base wood or stone.” Augustine says, that 
“God ought to be worslilppcd without an image; 
images serving only to bring the lleity into con- 
tempt.” Tlie same Father says, tliat “ it would be 
impious in a Cliristian to sot up a corporeal image of 
God in a church; and that he would be thereby 
guilty of tlie sacrilege condemned by St. of 

turning the glory of tlie incorruptible God into an I 
image made like to corruptible man.” “ The primitive 
Christians,” says Mr. Gibbon in bis Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, “ were possessed witli an un- 
conquerable repugnance to the use and nbuhc of 
images, and this aversion may be ascribed to their de- 
icent from the Jews, and their enmity to the Greeks. 


The Mosaic law liad severely proscribed all repre- 
sentations of the Deity, and tliat precept was lirinly 
e.stablished in the principles and practice of tlie 
chosen people. The wit of the Christian apologists 
w'as pointed against the foolish idoW-rs, who had 
bow'cd before the workinan.'hip of tlM^rown hands; — 
the images of brass and marble, which, had they been 
endow'ed with sense and motion, should have started 
ratlier from the pedestal to ailorc the creatnc powers 
of the artist. Tlie public religion of the Christians 
was uniformly simple and spiritual ; and the fir.-t no- 
tice of tlic use of pictures is in the censure of the 
council of Jlliberi.s, three hundred years after the 
Cliri.'tian era. Under tlie successors of Constantine, 
in the peace and luxury of the trimiijiliant chiircli, 
the more prudent bisliojis condescended to indulge a 
xisilile super.'ititioii, for the benelit of the multitude, 
ami, afti'i* the ruin of Faganism, they wore no longer 
rcstiained by the apprelicnsion of an odious parallel. 
The tir.st introduction of a symbolic w'orsliip was in 
tlie veneration of the cross, and of relics. The 
saints and martyrs, wdiose interi’csslon w’as implored, 
waTe seated on the right hand of God; but the gra- 
eious, and often supiwnatural fa\ours, whicli, in the 
liojuilar belief, were sliowevetl round their tombs, 
coin eyed an uiujuestioniilile sanction of the dcNout 
pilgrims, who \isited, and touched, and kissed these 
lifeless rciiiains, the memorials of tlieir merits and 
suHeringa. But a memurial, more interesting than 
the skull or the sandals of a d(‘parted worthy, is a 
faitlifid copy of his person and fi'atiires, delineated 
by tlie arts of painting or sculpture. At first the ex- 
periment was made witli c^iutioii and scruple, and 
the \encrable pictures were disereetly allowed to in- 
struct the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to gra 
tify the prejudices of the heathen jiroselytes. By a 
slow, though inevitable jirogreshion, ihe honours of 
the original w’ere traiisfened to the eopy, the de-vout 
Christian prayed before, the imago of a saint, and tlie 
pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and incense, 
again .stole into the Catliolie ehurch.” 

The intense love of art whicli prevailed among the 
3\agaii Romans, and which led tlicm to con.struet the 
st.'itue.s and images of their gods with a'stlietic refine- 
ment and skill, took an entirely dii'erent direction 
on tlie introilnction of Christianit y as the established 
religion of tlie Empire. Art no longer exhausted 
its resourees on a false, but sought to enibellisli and 
adorn the true religion. In place of the remains of 
old pagan art, Constantine substituted on the monu- 
ments with which he embellished tlie imperial city, 
figures and scenes taken from tlic Old and New Tes- 
taments. Abraliam oflering up Isaac, Daniel in tlie 
lions’ den, the good Shepherd, and similar scenes, 
w'cre at this time favourite subjects of Christian art. 
Constantia, the si-ster of Constantine the Great, ap- 
jilied to Eusebius, bishop of ('a sarea, for an image 
of Christ. Images of martyrs, monks, and bishops, 
were often engraven on tlie seals of Chribtiaiib, and 
painted on their cups and goblets, and the walls of 
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their apartments. Tlieir very garments were in 
many cases embroidered with Scripture scenes, which 
they considered as aij evidence of remarkable piety 
in the wearer. No better instance could he selected 
from the writers of the fourth century, of determined 
opposition to images, than is afTorded by tlie letter 
of Eusebius, in a reply to the application of Constan- 
tia for an image of Christ. “What do you under- 
stand, may I ask, by an image of Christ?” .says he. 
“You can surely mean nothing else but a represen- 
tation of the earthly form of a s(>rvant, which, for 
man’s sake, he for a short time afssntncd. Even 
when, in thia^ his divine majesty beamed forth at the 
transfiguration, his disciples were muiblc to boar the 
sight of such glory ; but now the figure of Christ is 
become wholly deified and spiritualized, — transfi- 
gured into a form analogous to his divine nature. 

I Who, then, has power to draw the image of .such a 
i glory, exalted above every earthly form ? Wlio. to 
! represent in lifeless colours the splendour whicli 
' radiates from such transcendent majesty? Or could 
1 you be satisfied with such an image as the Pagans 
made of their gods and heroes, which bore no resem- 
blance to the thing represented? Put if you are not 
socking for an image of the transfi^rured godlike 
form: but for one of the eartl.ly, mortal body, so as 
; it was constituted before tin's change, you must have 
J forgotten those passages in (he Old Testament, 

I whicli forbid us to make any imairo of that whieli i.« 

I in heaven above or on tlie earth laMiealli. Wheie 
J have you ever seen any such in the cluuTh. or heard 
I of their being tliere from others? Have not sueh 
things (images, tlierefore, of religious objects) been 
banished far from the ehurclies over the world?’' 
And in the close of the letter he Ivauti fully remarks ; 
“ Put wc, who confess that f)ur Lord is God, we mu.st 
let the wliole longing of our licartsbe directed to tlic 
intuition of him in liis divine cliaraelcr: wc must 
tlierefore cleaii^e our hearts with all earnestness, 
since none but the pure in lieart can see Goil. Still, 
sliould any one lie aiixiftim to .m'i* an im.age of tlic 
Saviour, instead of beholding him lace to face, what 
better could he liave, than that which ho himself lia.s 
drawn in the sacred writings ?” 

Asterius, in the same century, objected as strongly 
as Eusebius to all images designed to rej. resent 
Christ, but at the same time he exjiressed liis ap- 
proval of the pictures of suflorliig martyrs. In the 
sermons of Chrysostom, not the slightest allusion is 
made to images in the churches. In llie fourth cen- 
tury, however, the custom seems to liavc gradually 
crept in, of adoming the churches witli images, Imt 
it did not become general till towards the close of 
the century, ^’hose churches, more especially, which 
were built in memory of particular martyrs, were 
frequently adorned with pictures representing their 
sufierings, and with striking scenes drawn from the 
Plble. To this practice, both at its first introduc- 
tion, and for some time after it, many pious Chris- 
tians objected in the strongest manner ; but in spite 


of all remonstrances, the use of images in churches 
became more and more common, and thus an inlet 
was afforded to that flood of idolatry which in the 
course of a few centuries swept away every vestige 
of true spiritual Christian worship. See next article. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP. On the first introduction 
of images and pictures into Christian churches, which 
took place in tlie course of the fourth century, the 
only design of such a manifest deviation from tlie 
simplicity of jjrimitive Cliristianity appears to have 
been in order to decorate and thus do honour to 
buildings erected specially for divine worsliip, 
Cliurclies were sometimes built at tlie sole expense 
of wealthy men, who sought not only to rear sub- 
stantial and even elegant fabrics, but to embellish 
them witli tlie rich and attractive adornments ot 
images and pictures. And besides, it was alleged, 
that these artistic ornaments served a most import- 
ant purpose, inasmuch as they both entertained and 
instructed the ignorant and miciiltivated among tlie 
Christians, nlio liad no opportunity of receiving in- 
formation tlirongli the medium of books. Pictures 
of saints and martyrs, and even of the Redceniei 
liimsclf, iiiider the emblem of a I ind and careful 
sliephcrd, naturally attractc'd tlie unlettered masses, 

I who learned to gaze upon them witli delight and ad- 
i miration as works of art, and with veneration for the 
I sacred persons and objects thus presented vividly 
before tlie eye. The slightest knowledge of human 
nature will moderate our surprise, tliat the reverence 
jiaid to saints should be transferred to their pictures. 
As early, accordingly, as the cud of the fourtli cen- 
tury, wc find Augustin complaining that many wor- 
shippers of images were to be found among the rude 
f'hristian multitude ; and so far had tlTW practice 
gone, tliat the Montanists charged it upon tliCAvhole 
ciinrch. 

Ill tlie Eastern church, as might have Ikjrii ex- 
pected from the warm imaginations of the Orientals, 
and tlu*ir love of pictorial representations, imago- 
worship spread with great rapidity, and was even 
defended by tlie clergy with much acuteness and 
jdausibility. In tlic coiUM^ of the sixtli century, it 
liad already become a universal custom in the Greek 
eliurch for persons to prostrate tlicmselves before 
images a.s a token of reverence to those represented 
by tlicm. This formed a plausible ground of accu- 
sation on the pa’ t of the Jews against the Christians 
as being guilty of idolatry, and a palpable breach of 
the Hi vine commandments. It was argued in de- 
fence of the Christians, (hat the images were not 
their gods, but simply representations of Christ and 
his saints, which are venerated for their sakes, and 
in honour of them, but not adored with Hivine hom- 
age. Tln*ro w(‘re not w'anting many, however, who 
endeavoured at the outset to resist, even in the East, 
tlie introduction of the dangerous innovation of pros- 
tration before images; some of the clergy, indeed, 
to prevent tlie evil, causing the images to be re 
moved from tlio churches. 
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Not in the East alone, but in the West also, ima- 
ges wore in general use in the churches in the sixth 
century, not however for purposes of worship, but 
as helps to the memory, and books to instruct the 
ignorant. With this view, Gregory the Great, in 
the beginning of tlie seventh century, allowed the 
barbarian Franks, on their conversion to Christianity, 
to continue the use of images in their churches, that 
they might not be suddenly and without due pre- 
paration withdrawn from their idolatrous practices. 
The Western churches took advantage of this in- 
cautious proceeding on the part of the Pope, and be- 
fore the commencement of the eighth century iinagc- 
worshij) had become gencml throughout the whole 
of Christendom. In a. d. 713, the Pope Constan- 
tine issued an edict pronouncing an anathema upon 
all who “deny that veneration to the holy image.s 
which is appointed by tlie church." Jiotli iu tlu; La- 
tin and the Greek churches, the praetiec of thus 
adoring images was now fully established ; but more 
especially among the members of the Greek church 
it had come to be mixed up, not only with their pub- 
lic worship, but with their social and domestic cus- 
toms. “ Not only," says Neander. “ were the clmrclies 
and church-books ornamented with images of Christ, 
of Mary, and the saints, but the sanu* images were 
employed to decorate the palaces of the emi)eror, the 
walls of private houses, furniture, and even clothes. 
The artists, many of whom were monks, emulated 
each other in framing these images, sometimes of the 
most costly materials, and at other times of wax. 
The reverence for images was closely connected with 
the excessive venemtion entertained for Mary and 
the saints. That which relics were in the Western 
church, images were in the Eastern. On various 
occasions of necessity, people threw theinsehes pros- 
trate before the figures of saints, and many images 
were celebrated for effecting miraculous cures. It be- 
ing believed that the saints were tliemselves present 
iu their iiiuiges, these latter were often employed as 
witnesses to baptisms, and chihlren were called after 
their names. In that iiiiinquiring age, many popu- 
lar sayings were allowed, without further proof, to 
be taken as sufficient evidence of the honour due to 
images. There were some to which epithets were 
applied signifying that they were not made Avith 
hands, and whieh w'ere regarded as especially de- 
serving of respect, and most valuable as amulets. 
Of these, some derived their supposed worth from 
the belief that they had been miraculously made by 
Christ himself ; others were treasured because theii* 
origin was utterly unknown.” 

The evil had now come to a height. Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, and heretics of every kind, were loud 
in tiieir reproaches against tiie Christian church, as 
violating the Divine law, by bowing down before 
graven images. The extensive prevalence of this 
idolatry attracted the notice, and impressed the mind 
of the Greek Emperor Leo, the Isaurian. He re- 
solved, therefore, to check if possible this growing 
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superstition, and to restore the primitive simplicity 
of Christian worship. In A. n. 726, accordingly, 
he issued an edict forbidding any worship to be paid 
to images, but without ordering them to be demo- 
lished or removed from the church^ This edict 
was no sooner issued than a comnffltton arose of tlie 
most serious and alarming description. Leo was de- 
nounced by bis subjects as a tyrant and a persecu- 
tor. Gernuuiu.s, bishop of (loustantino}ilc, declared 
his detcrniinaiion to oppose tlie emjieror, and without 
delay he made application for aid to Gregory 11. , the 
then reigning l\)pe. From this lime commenced 
a controverisy between the Greek emperors and the 
Po[)CS of Home on the subject of image-worship, 
which lasted for more tlian half a cent my. The 
proceedings of Leo, in tlie commencement of the 
struggle, Avert* marked by tlie utmost prudence and 
moderation. He set out Aiith summoning a couneil 
of senator.*- and bisho])s, and Avitli tlieir approval is- 
sued an order that all the images in the churches 
should be remo\ed to such a height on the Avails, 
that though they might be seen, the people could not 
fall prostrate before them. This attempted compro- 
mise of tlie matter was productive of no good, but 
only excited greater hostility against tlie emperor; 
and even his friends urged him to adojit the decided 
eonducl of llezekiah, avIio broke in pieces the bra- 
zen serpent which had become an object of idola- 
trous worship to the Jew^'<. 

'J’Ik* emperor, Avisliing to aet with mildness and 
moderation, endea\ourod to win over Gcrinanus, the 
bishop of Constantinople, to his vioAvs ; but finding 
all his attempts incfieiJtual, lie deposed him from liis 
sec, i>utling in his place Annstasius, w’ho was oji- 
posed to the Avorship of images. In a. D. 730, an 
imperial edict was issued, authorizing and enjoining 
the destruction of images, or their removal from the 
churches. On news of this edict reaching Koine, the 
statues of the emperor Avere imlled down and trod- 
den under foot. All Italy Avas in a state of fennent, 
and the Pope issued an injunction to his people not 
to pay tribute any longer to Leo. In the midst of 
this excitement and turmoil, the life of Gregory came 
to a close A. n. 731. and lie was succeeded iu hi.s 
office by Gregory 111., avIio Avas an ecclesiastic of a 
kindred spirit, and of similar sentiments. On his 
elevation to the chair of St. Peter, the new Popo 
addressed an insolent letter to the emperor, calling 
upon him to cease to pei^ccute images. All hope 
of coiiciliutiou Avas now entirely excluded. Gregory, 
in a council held in A. D. 732, formally excommuni- 
ctitcd all who should remove or speak contemptuously' 
of images. And to sliow his utter disregard of the 
imperial edict, ho expended immense sums on pic- 
tures and statues to adorn the churches at Rome. 
Keen Avas the hostility, and bitter the contention be- 
tween Gregory and Leo; but their dissensions were 
arrested by the death of both, Avliich happened about 
the same time, in A. d. 741. The Emperor Leo was 
succeeded by his son Constantine V., surnamed Co 
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pronymus, and Pope Gregoiy, by Zachary, a native 
of Greece. 

The new emperor followed in the stops of his fa- 
ther, using all the means at his command for the ex- 
tirpation of image-worship. Ilis exertions, however, 
to rid the land of idolatry were for a time interrnptod 
by the usurpation of his brother-in-law, Artabasdus, 
who, taking advantage of the absence of Constantine 
on an expedition against the Saracens, stirred up the 
people to insurrection, and took possession of the 
throne, restoring the worship of images, and forbid- 
ding any one to question its lawfnhiess upon pain of 
exile or of death. The usurpation of Artabasdus, 
however, was of sliort dnratiem. In a few months 
Constantine n'covercd Ids throne, and renewed 
tiis former edicts against image- worsldp. at tlie 
same time promising to the poo}tle that as soon 
as possible be would refer the whole matter to 
a genenil council. In fuliilment of tldh ])romisc, 
the emperor, in a. n. 754, during the pontificate of 
Stephen II., summoned a conneil at Constantino- 
ple. This council, the largest that had ever yet 
been known in the hi.story of the clnireh, consisted 
of 388 bislmiis. It mot on the 10th of Fehruarv, 
and continued in session till the 17th of August, 
wlien with one voice the .assembly condemned the 
use atid tlie worship of images, declaring “that to 
worship them or .any other creature is robbing God 
of the honour th.at is due to him alone, .and relapsing 
into idolatry.” This council is reckoned by the 
Greek cliurch the seventh genor.al council, but its 
title to this name is disputed by the Romish church 
on account of its prohibition of image-worship. 3'he 
Emperor finding his views siqiported by so numer- 
ous a council, proceeded to bum tlie images, and to 
demolish the walls of churches on winch were painted 
figures of Christ, of the Virgin and Saints. 

On the death of Constantine, in A.i). 775, the 
throne of the Greek empire passed to his son, Leo 
IV., who, like his father and gi-andfathe.r, was a dc- 
teianined iconoel.ast; wliile liis wife, Irene, as an 
equally determined favourer of image- worship. The 
reign of Leo was brief and his end sudden, caused, as 
some writers believe, and Mosheim pljiinly .asserts, 
by poison administered by his wife in revenge for his 
opposition to her proposal to introduce the Avorship 
of images into the i>alace. The natural successor to 
the throne Avas Constantine VI., the son of the de- 
ceased Emperor ; but to obt.ain tlie govcniment for 
herself, Irene, with a barbarity and cruelty almost 
unparalleled, caused the young man to be seized and 
bis eyes to be put out. “ In the mind of Irene,” 
says Gibbon, “ambition had stifled every sentiment 
of humanity and nature, and it was decreed in her 
bloody council, that Constantine should be rendered 
incapable of the throne, her emissaries assaulted the 
sleeping prince, and stabbed their daggers Avith such 
violence and jirecipitation into his eyes, as if they 
meant to execute a mortal sentence. The most 
bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the unnatural 


mother, avIio may not easily be paralleled in the his- 
tory of crimes. On earth, the crime of Irene wai 
left five years unpunished, and if she could silence 
tlje voice of conscience, she neither heard nor re- 
garded the veproaclAcs of mankind.” 

Irene Imd now established herself on the throne 
by the murder, if not of her husband, at all events ot 
her son, and her great anxiety now was to undo all 
tliat for .several reigns past h.ad been done in the 
matter of image-Avorsliip. In conjunction with Pope 
Adrian .she simimoncd a council to be held at Nice 
in support of the worship cf images. This famous 
council, Avbicb Romanists call the seventh general 
council, while the Greek cluircb disoAvns it, met at 
Nice A.D. 787. 'I'lic number of bishops who attend- 
ed on thi.s occasion Avas 3.00, and the result of their 
deliberations was, as might have been expected from 
the combined influence of Irene and the Poj)C, 
favourable to the complete establishment of iinage- 
Avoivhip. Tlie decree of the council aars to the fol- 
loAving effect : “ 'J'hat holy images of the cross should 
be consecrated, .and put on the sacred vessels and 
vestments, .and npo»i walls and boards, in priA’ate 
hou‘*es and in ])ubHc Avays. And especially that 
fliere should he erected images of tlie Lord God, our 
S,a\iour Jesus Christ, of onr blessed Lady, the niotb- 
cr of God, of the venerable angels, and of all the 
s.aint.s. And that Avliosr)eAer should presume to think 
or te.acli otherwi.se, or to throw away any painted 
book.s, or the figure of the cross, or any image or 
picture, or any genuine relics of tlic martyrs, they 
should, if bishops or clergymen, be deposed, or if 
monks or laymen, be excommunic.ated. They then 
pronouneed anal hem, as upon all Avho should not re- 
ceive images, or who blionld apply wh3l the Scrip- 
tures say against idols to the holy images, or call 
them idols, or Avilfully communicate Avitli those Avho 
rejected and despised them, adding, according to cue- 
loin, ‘Long live Constantine, and Irene, his mother — 
damnation to all heretics — damnation on the council 
that roared against venerable images — the holy 
Trinity hath deposed them.’ ” Tims was image- 
Avorship at length established by law and sanctioned 
by tlie .‘Jceimd council of Nice, wliicli reveised the 
decree of the. council of Constantinople, pronouncing 
it to be an illegitimate council. This decree, how- 
ever, decided and explicit though it was, did not 
long remain undisputed either in the west or in the 
east. In A.D. 794 Cliarlemagne assembled a council 
at Frankfort, consisting of 300 bishops, who reversed 
the decision of the second Nicene Council, and unaiii- 
moubly condemned the worship of images. And in 
A.D. 814 the Greek Emperor, Leo, imitating Charle- 
magne, summoned another council at Constantinople, 
Avhich declared the reA'ersal of the decree of tlie 
second council of Nice and the abolition of image- 
worship in the Eastern churches. Still anoth^ 
council, however, was called at Constantinople, in 
A.D. 842, by the Empress Theodora, who held the 
reins of government during the minority of her sod; 
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and this assembly, in conformity with tlie imperial 
wishes, restored the decrees of the second Nicene 
council, and re-established image - worship in the 
East. To confirm this decision an additional synod 
was licld at Constantinople, in A.n. 879, wl»ich rati- 
fied and renewed the decrees of the second Nicene 
council. So much delighted were the Greeks with 
the decision of this synod tliat a festival was insti- 
tuted in commemoration of it, which receixed the 
appropriate name of the feast of Orthodoxy. 

In the West also, the decision of tl»e council of 
Frankfort, in opj)Osition to image -wondiip, though 
confirmed by a synod assembled at J'nris a.d. 824, by 
liouis the Mock, has l)een entire]}" thrown aside by 
the cliurcli of Uoinc and her firm adlicrence given to 
the decrees of the second council of Nice. Thus the 
coiineil of Trent, by whoso decisitms she aekiiow- 
ledges her.sclf to he implicitly bomid, decreed in its 
twenty-fifth session ; “ Images are not only to he 
placed in temples but also to be \vorhhi[)pe(l ; as if 
the persons represented thereby were present.” Tlxe 
creed of Pope Pius IV. wliieli, an\oug Roin.anisls, 
is equally authoritative with the decrees of tlie Holy 
Synod of Trent, declares in its ninth article : “ 1 
most firmly assert that the images of Christ and of 
the Mother of God, exer Virgin, and alst> of other 
Saints, are to be had and retained; and that due 
honour and veneration are to be gi\en to them.” 
Romish divines are by no means agreed as to the 
nature of the xvor.ship which ought to he lendered 
to images. Some think, and the idea is home out 
by the Tridentino decree, that they ought to be xvor- 
shipped witli the same degree of worshi]) which the 
parties whom they represent w'ould have receixed had 
they been present ; others would yield to all of them 
the Latvia or the highest degree of xvorship ; xvliiJe 
others would assign them only the Ihilia or loxvest 
degree of worship, that namely which is paid to 
saints and angels. 

In the Greek churcli not images hut pictures of 
saints are used in the churches, and tlio xvorship paid 
to them is alleged to be inendy a secondary or rela- 
tive, not a primary and absolute xvorship. Tlie fol- 
lowing definition on this subject given by the 
second Nicene or seventh general council, to whose 
decisions they profess to adhere, shoxvs xvhat xvas tlie 
nature of the worsliip xvhich that important synod 
considered to he warrantahly due to the images of 
the saints. “ We define, xvith all accuracy and dis- 
tinctness, that the venerable and holy images, fitly 
prepared xvith colours and inlaying, or any other 
matter, according to the fashion and form of the 
venerable and life-giving Cross, arc to he dedicated 
and placed and kept in the sacred temples of God ; 
on sacred vessels and gannents also, on walls and 
tables, ill private houses and in public ways: but, 
chiefly, the image of the I.(Ord and God our Saviour 
Jesus Clirist ; next, that of our unspotted Lady, the 
Motlier of God, those of the venerable angels, and 
all holy and pure men. For, as often as these 
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painted images arc looked at, tliey xvho contemplate 
them are excited to tlie memory and recollection 
and love of the prototypes, and may ofler to them 
salntutioii and an honorary adoration: not that 
wliich, according to our faith, is true ^ '•ship, latria^ 
and xvhich pertains to the Divine Hkture alone; but 
ill like manner as xve rcxcrently approach tlie type 
of the xeneiablc and life-giving cross, and the Holy 
Go.spols, and (he other sacred things, with oblations 
of censors and lighted tajiors, according as this cus- 
tom xvas piously established by the ancients. For 
the honour done to the image redounds to the pro- 
totype ; and he who does obeisance to the image, 
docs obeisance through it likewise to the subject re- 
presented.” 

Although only pictiiri'S are alloxved to be used in 
Greek clinr(be.s, this rule is sinnetinies transgi’cssed, 
and ill Ifussia particularly, carxed images are some- 
times found. The same degrees of worship wliich 
are roeognized in the Romish ehureli, are also main- 
tained among the Greeks. 'I'liiis they consider that 
the Virgin Mary ought to he worshipped wiih ////- 
jhrdnVui; saints and angels by direct dulia, refen ing 
both to their reltition to God and their own sanctity; 
and the pictures and relies of the saints, and holy 
places, and arlieles sueli as crosses and saernniental 
xases, by indirect dtdia ; xvhile latria is to he exchi- 
sixely reserxed for tlie Divine lacing. The writer, 
xvhosc sentiments on the subject of image- worship 
are most in accordance witli those of the Greek 
eliureh, is John of Damascus, one of the most acute 
and able eliainpions of xvhat tliey tenn orthodoxy on 
this point. “The T^ord called his disciples happy,” 
says this acute contro\'orsiali.st, “because their eyes 
had seen and tludr ears heard such things, 'i'lie 
ajiostles saw with bodily eyes Christ, bis siifierings, 
bis niiraelos; and tliey beard li is words. We also 
long to .see and bear such things, and so to be ac- 
cuiiiitcd happy. Ihit as he is not now bodily pre- 
sent, and we hear his xvord by books, and venerate 
those books, so xve also, by nit'ans of images, behold 
the rejircsentation of his bodily form, of his miracles 
and .vull'erings; and xxe are thereby .siiicti fled, and filled 
xvilli confidence and delight. Rut xxliile xve behold the 
bodily form, xve reflect as niiieli as possible on the 
glory of liih Godhead. Since, moreover, our nature 
is txvofold,— not spirit merely, but body and spirit, — 
we cannot attain to the .spiritual without sensible 
aids; and thus as xxe now hear with the ears, and 
by means of sensible words learn to think of wliat is 
spiritual, so by sensible representations we attain to 
the view of what is spiritual. Thus, too, Christ as- 
sumed a body and a soul, because man consists of 
botli; and baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, and 
prayer, song, lights, incense, all, in sliort, are two- 
fold, and are, at the same time, corporeal and spiri- 
tual.” 

IMA'M, or Imaum, a minister among the Moham- 
medans, xvho conducts the services of a mosque or 
place of worship. They coiTeapond to our pariah 
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miniaters, and are generally clioscn from the Muez- 
zita or criers, who call the people to prayers. The 
only qualifications required for an Iin.-iin are a good 
moral character and ability to read the Koran. The 
Moslems of the vacant mosque recommend to the 
Vizier the person whom they consider as best fitted 
to undertake the office of Imdin ; on wlilch the Vi- 
zier orders him to read some verhcs of the Koran, 
and he is forth witli admitted to the position of a 
Mohammedan priest without any farther ceremony. 
The Imtlma do not pretend to any indelible sacred- 
ness of character, and may become laymen, and lay 
aside their priestly character without any formality. 
They say the ])vayers aloud at the appointed time. 
Every Friday the)’ read some verses of the Koran in 
the mosque. They sometimes preach, but on great 
festivals this duty is performed by the Hadjis, who 
are at once doctors, preachers, and lawyers. The 
people when in the mosque are bound to repeat all 
that the Tmim says, as well as to imitate all his 
movements. To pass by the Imam during his pros- 
tnitlons renders their prayers ineflectual. 

IMA'M, a name applied by w'ay of excellence to 
each of the cliieis or fuunders of the four prineipal 
sects of the ^Toliammedan religion. 

IMA'MATE, the office of an I.ma'm (wdiich see}, 
or Mohammedan priest. 

IMA' MS (The Twelve), the twehe ehief>of the 
faith of IsliCm, according to the Perhian Mobamme- 
dains, w’lio belong to the Schiite sects. They reckon 
Ali (wdiicli see) the first Imam, and the immediate 
successor in spiritual dignity, of the Prophet, and in 
this view they take no account of the usurpations of 
Abubeker, Omar, and Otlmian. So high is the esti- 
mation, indeed, in which Ali is held by the Schiites, 
tliat a number of them consider him as superior to 
the Prophet himself, alleging that he was chosen 
by God to propagate Islamisin, but that the angel 
Gabriel by mistake delivered the letter to Moham- 
med. Others again pretend that Mohammed was 
commanded to deliver his revelations in the name of 
Ali, but that from motives of pride and ambition he 
falsely proclaimed himself to he the cho.scn apo.-'lle 
of God. Hassan (which sec), the eldest son of Ali, 
was the second Irndni, a pious hut fcehle-inirided 
prince, who was persuaded to surrender his caliphate 
or civil dignity into the hands of his rival Mojlwiyah, 
hut of course retained his Imamate, which was con- 
sidered inalienable. At his death, which happened 
from poison, administered by his wife Jajidah, he was 
succeeded in his spiritual office by his brother Hos- 
SEIN (which sec), who is accordingly reckoned the 
third ImfCrn, and held in such estimation by the 
Schiites, that the anniversary of his martyrdom in the 
month Mohurrum is cclchmted with great pomp and 
ceremony both in Persia and India. The fourtli 
Imdm was Ali, the son of Hosseln, who, from his 
constancy in prayer, has been named “ tlic Imdm of 
the Carpet,” because Mussulmans, when they pray, 
usually kneel on a square piece of carpet. He is also 


termed “ the glory of p’ous men,” and his body having 
become deformed through his fre<iuent devotional pros- 
trations, he has sometimes received the name of “ the 
possessor of callosities.” At hisdeath, which happened 
A. D. 712, he was succeeded by his son Mohammed, the 
fifth Imdm, who is called by the Schiites the “ pos- 
se.ssor of the secret,” because he spent much of his 
time in the study of magic. He is also termed “ the 
director,” because in an age which peculiarly abound- 
ed in Iicre.sy, he directed the Mohammedans in the 
right way. During the period that Mohammed held 
the Imamate, the BudhLstic notion was introduced 
among the Persian Mohammedans, that the soul of 
one Im;im passed into that of his successor. This 
idea gave additional strength of course to the house 
of Ali, and in jealousy the Caliph Hesham caused 
Mohammed to he poisoned. Some of the Schiites 
however believe that he is not yet dead, hut tluit he 
wanders secretly over the earth. 

The .sixth Imam wa.** Jiuifar, the son of Moham- 
med, who was believed to he scarcely if at all infe- 
rior ill learning to Solomon. It is alleged that he 
wrote a supplement to the ‘‘ Book of Fate,” origi- 
nally coiupo.''ed by All. So highly is the memory of 
this Im.'im esteemed, that an entire sect received the 
name of Jaafarites, from the respect which they en- 
tertain for him. "Wlien Nadir Shah wished to com- 
bine into one religion llie Moliainniedaiiism of Turkey 
and that of Persia, and to render the Schiite system 
a Hfth orthodox sect, he proposed that the Imdm 
Jaafar should he regarded as the head of the national 
faith. His ell'orts, however, to combine the rival 
sy.^tems of the Sonnites and the Schiites w'crc utterly 
ineflectual. To this day they continue in detennined 
hostility to each other, * 

Jaafar nominated his son Ismail his successor, but 
the heir-apparent having prematurely died, he named 
his second son Mous.sa his heir. Ismail, how'ever, 
had left children, and as a number of the Schiites re- 
garded the office of Inutm as hereditary, they denied 
the right of Moussa to the Imilinatc. Hence arohe 
a new sect called the Ibmaelians or Ismailiyaii 
(which see), and Assassins (which sec), or follow- 
ers of the Old Man of the Mountain, whose name 
was once an object of so much dread both in Europe 
and Asia. The Sutlavean nionarchs of Persia, claim- 
ing to be descended from Moussa, have strenuously 
advocated his claim to he the seventh Imdm, and this 
claim is now universally admitted throughout Peiv 
sia. Ali, the son of Moussa, was the eighth Im^m. 
He is called by the Schiites “ the beloved,” and his 
iomh, termed Mcsclied Ali, is a favourite object of 
pilgrimage. I’hc ninth Imam was Mohammed, the 
son of Ali, wlio lived in retirement at Bagdad, where 
he died at an early age, leaving behind him so high 
a character for charity and benevolence, that he has 
received the name of “the Generous.” His son, 
Ali, the tenth Imdm, was but a child when his fa- 
ther died, and having been seized by the Caliph Mo* 
tawakkel, who was a determined enemy of the 
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Sclnites, he was confined for life in the city of As- 
ker; hence deriving the name of “the Aakerite.” 
He was poisoned by order of the CHli[)h A. d. 868. 
His son and successor, Hassan, also pcri.slied by poi- 
son, leaving the sacred office to his son, Mohammed, 
the twelfth and last Imjlm, who, at his father’s death, 
was a child of only six months old. He was kept 
in close confinement by the Caliph, but at the age 
of about twelve yeaifi he suddenly disappeared. 
The Soimites allege that he was drowned in the 
Tigris, but the Schiite'^ deny the fact of his death, 
and assert that he is wandering over the earth, and 
will continue so to wander until the appointed pe- 
riod shall arrive when he shall claim and receive 
universal empire. “ The belief in the eternal ex- 
istence of the last Tm^m,” saysDr. Taylor, “is com- 
mon to several Schiite sects; the Nosairians stop at 
Ali the first Imtlm, the Ismatdians at th(‘ seventh, 
the Druses give the title to Hamza, wliosc descent 
from Ali, however, is eqiii\ ocal, but tlie great majo- 
rity acknowledge twelve Imjltns. They all say, tliat 
the earth will not have a legitimate sovereign until 
the I’G-appearance of the last Tuuiin, The Persian 
kings of the Suffavean dynasty, or the Sophis, as 
they were anciently called in England, styled them- 
selves ‘ slaves of the lord of the country,’ that is of 
the invisible Imjim; tlH'v always kept two horses 
bridled and saddled in the royal stables at Ispahan, 
one for the twelfth Titutm, whenever he should ap- 
]iear, the other for Jesus Christ, by whom they be- 
lieved that he would be accompanied. Impostors 
have frequently appeared, wlio called themselves the 
last Imjlm or IirnCnj Mahdi', that is ‘the directed,’ or 
‘ the director the FatiiniK! Khaliphs of Egypt as- 
serted that the soul of tlie last of the Imams atii- 
mated them iu succession, and inade this pretext the 
foundation of their authorily. Some of the Oriental 
Christians have adopted tins curious superstition ; 
they say, that tlie last Imdra became converted to 
the faith of the Gospel, and that he and the projdiet 
Elijah are the two witnesses spoken of in the Book 
of Revelations.” 

IMBRAMUS, a surname of Ilrnnes. 

IMBRASIA, a surname of Artemi t and .als > of 
Iln'a. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. Bee C^n- 

CEPTION (lMMACrL.\TK). 

IMMANUEL (Heh. God with us\ a name ap- 
plied to Jesus Christ both iu the Old ami New Tes- 
taments. It was first coinmimicated to the prophet 
Isaiah, when the people of Israel were in great dis- 
tress, being beset by two jiowerfiil enemies. In 
these circumstances it was revealed to them as a 
sign of perfect security, and an earnest of their de- 
liverance, that the Messiah was their omnipotent 
Immanuel, or God with us, which is equivalent to 
God in our nature, engaged in our behalf, and mani- 
fested for our salvation. This name is also applied to 
I Clirist in Matt. i. 23, “ Behold, a virgin shall lie with 
cliild, and shall bring forth a son, and they sliall 
II. 


call his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is, 
God with us,” — a passage which clearly shows that 
the prophecy of Isaiah on this subject w'as fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ, who was possessed both of a divine 
and a human nature. 

IMMARC.\LIN, officers among''’^he ancient Jews 
who'-'c precise duties have not been distinctly ascer- 
tained. They were seven in number; they carried 
tlic keys of the seven gates of the court of the Tem- 
ple, and one could not open them without the rest. 
It has been also alleged, that there were seven rooms 
at the seven gates, where the holy vessels and vest- 
ments were laid up, these seven men keeping the 
keys, and having the charge of them. The office of 
the Immarcalin was perpetual, like that of the high- 
priest. 

IM MATERIALISTS, a name applied to those 
who iK'lieve the soul to be a spiritual substance dis- 
tinct from the body — an opinion which forms a part 
not of the Christian religion alone, but of all otlier 
religions, Jewish, Mohammedan, and ragan, with 
the single exception, perhaps, of tlie Biidliist faith. 
'I'lie immateriality of the human soul is denied, in 
deed, by a cla^s of infidels, who, from this article of 
their creed, receive the name of Materialists 
(which see). 

IMMATERI.VIJTY OF THE SOUL. That 
the soul of man is not material, or conqio^ed of mat- 
ter like his body, has been the general, nay, almost 
uiiiver.-al, belief of tlie luunan race in all ages, with 
tlie exception of a few atlicists wlio, led astray by 
the phantoms of a vain pliilosopliy, have attempted 
to account for every thing by matter and motion. 
But the (piestion meets us at the very outset, What 
reason have we to believe that matter thinks? All 
that we know of matter is, that it is inert, senseless, 
and lifeless. It is an entirely gratuitous assump- 
tion, therefore, to maintain, that, in addition to those 
ipialities which we sec it to possess, it is invested 
with the quality of thinkhig. “It was never sup- 
posed,” says Dr. Samuel Johnson, “ that cogitation 
is inherent in matter, or that ev’ery particle is a 
thinking being. Vet if any part of matter be de- 
void of thought, what paid can we suppose to think ? 
Matter etm difier from matter only in form, density, 
bulk, motion, and direction of motion : to which of 
these, howev’er varied or combined, can conscious- 
ness be annexed? To be round or square, to be so- 
lid or fluid, to be great or little, to be moved slowly 
or swiftly one way or another, are inodes of material 
exi.«tence all equally alien from tlie nature of cogita- 
tion. If matter be once without tlionglif, it can only 
ho made to tliink by some new modification, but all 
the modifications which it can admit, are equally uu 
connected with cogitative power.” Thought is, in 
its nature, simple and Indivisible; but if each atom 
were a thinking being, then millions of these think- 
ing beings would go to constitute man. And mat- 
ter being divisible, if thought be an essential quality 
of matter, thought must be divisible also. But that 
L 
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, this Is not the case is plain Irom the fact,tliat each par- 
j tide of any one of the organs of sense does not pos- 
sess the same qualities which are possessed by the 
I entire organ. Neither does each particle of the 
i brain, which is bclicNed to be the organ of ihe mind, 
possess the same qualities which belong to the en- 
tire brain. 

; Further, if the soul be material, then is it like the 
body liable to decay, so that man, without a single 
principle of identity being left him, change.s all that 
constitutes himself, soul and body, some ten or 
j j twelve times during his life. Thus the moral re- 
j spottsibilify of mtin is entirely destroy ed. and he 
ceases iudi\ idiially to be chargeable with sins, uhich 
; must necessarily have been performed by a plurality 
i of beings under the Hction of one name. Ileasoii, in 
I short, in a thousand fonns. proclaims the utter folly 
and absurdity of that |>hilosophy which wotild e.\- 
plaiti all the acting.s of the human soul by mat- 
ter and motion. “All that is pure in love.” as 
Mr. Godw'in elocpumtly desent)es it in his Lec- 
tures oti the Athei.^tic controversy, “all that is ex- 
alted in friendship, that is tender in maternal re- 
gard, is only the lesult of some mcchanleal action or 
chemical affinity. All the bright visions of glory 
1 that stood before the mittd of a Milton, were hut the 

j dance of certain atoms in his brain.- -the enlarged 

j concepiions and the profound reasonings of Xewitm, 

' by which he generalized innumerable insulated facts, 
and dIseo\c"’ed the great law ()f nature, w'as only a 
lucky congregation of certain mednllary ptirtieles, 
that meeting together mO't aftpropiiafrly, and in a 
mu.st fortunate position in hi.s brain, kindled a light 
that dilTused itself through the whole w'orld of mind, 
and commenced a new era in science. Every virtue 
that adorns, e\erv grace tiuit beautilics, and every 
sublime trait of magnanimity that ennobles the hu- 
man character the daring of the hero, tlic de\o- 
tion of the patriot, the lienevolcnee of the philan- 
tiiropist, and tlie jiiely of the martyr, are nothing 
but the properties of that food which, after having 
existed in a Ncgetablc form, entered into the compo- 
^i^tOIi of the animals on wdiich man lias fed ; which 
liaving been tak(3n into the stomacli and iligested, and 
j received into the general mass of blood, after hav- 
ing pas.sed tlirongli all these parts and processes, 
became all that was brilliant, and pow'crful, and lovely 
in mind!” 

But while reason shuts us up to a belief in the im- 
materiality of tlic human .soul, the Scriiilure deter- 
mines the point beyond debate. “ Then,” says So- 
lomon, referring to the jieriod immediately after 
death, ‘^shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit shall return to God who gave it.” In 
litis pas.sage a e.lear distinction is established be- 
tween tlie mortal body and the immortal soul. The 
1 one returns to the eartli; the other returns to God. 
j In Ps. xxxl. 5, I)a\id rays, “ Into thine hand I coin- 
j mit my spiiit.” and Stephen immediately before 
j death, prayed to Christ in tliese words, “ Lord Jesus, 


receive my spirit.” In Isa. xxxi. 3, the distinction 
between the material bcxly and the immaterial soul 
is thus expressed: “Now tfie Egyptians are men, 
and not God; and their horses flesh, and not spirit.” 
Paul again, in 2 Cor. v. (J, says, “Therefore we are 
always confident, knowing tliat, whilst we are at 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord.” 

Thus both rra.-^on and revelation alike declare, 
that (he .sotd of man is in its nature and constitution 
iinmntcrial, and therefore, as we are authorized in 
coiieludiiig, immoiial. 

IMMENSITY. See Infinity. 

IMMEIISION. See Baptism. 
TMMEIISIONISTS. See BAi-nsTS. 

IMMOLATION, a ceremony jierformcd in oftcr- 
ing .‘'aciilices UMumg tlic ancient Bomans; the head 
of the \ietim before it was killed being generally 
strew'cd w'ith roa.^ted barley meal mixed with salt. 
Thi.s composition was ciillcd viola salsa, a sailed 
cake, and heiua* an entire sacrifice was often called 
an immolation. Sec Sa(’T:ifii;k. 

IMMOKTALITV OF THE SOUL. The doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality is clearly taught in 
Ihe Word of God, and it i.>, besides, a prominent ar- 
ticle in the religious creed of every nation on the face 
of the earth. So nearly universal, indeed, has been 
the belief in this tenet, that it seems ns if it w-ere a 
natural dediielioii of human reason. Frequent allu- 
sions to a stale of existence Hllt>tUnl to man beyond 
the grave, are found in the most ajtproved writers of 
heathen antiquity, but withal so obscure and indis- 
tinct as .''carecly to convoy to the mind of the candid 
reader the imprc.ssion that by any individual in tho.se 
remote ages the doctrliu* was steadily and undouht- 
ingly believed. Even Socrates, ihougli a martyr t<»- 
the conqiaralive purity of his doctrine.s, and held 
forth by Bi.sinq) Warburton as of all the ancient 
phil()soi>herK the only believer in a future state, 
must needs in his lust moments, when bis view of 
immortality might liave been expected to have been 
at the strongest, remind hi^; friend that he owed a 
cock to ..E.sculapius ; and Cicero himself, with all his 
high notions of moral tniili, could reach no further 
in his belief of a future state, than the ardent longing 
after immortality. “If I err,” says be, “ I willingly 
err,” That liie doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul is to .some extent taught by human reason, is 
cajiablc of being ])roved by the whole analogy of 
natural objects, by iniimncrable facts in the past his- 
tory of the human mind and by some of the xioblest 
Jisjiiratioiis of onr intellectual ami moral nature. 

'Die immortality of the human soul may be proved 
not only from the fact of the imiver.sal belief of tlie 
doctrine prevailing in all ages and countries, but 
from tlie equally exteiisive prevalence of a dread of 
annihilation. The mind of man revolts at the very 
idea of ceasing for ever to exist. The only approach 
to a belief in such a dread negation of existence is to 
be found in the Nikvvana (which see) of the Bnd- 
hists, wiiich they are said to regard as the highest 
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ohjiict of human desire. With lliis strange unac- 
countable exception, existence even in tlie very 
depths of misery is less dreadful to the human mind 
than the thougl»t of eternal non-existence. 

Another argument in favour of the soul’s immor- 
tality is sometintes drawn from tlic capability of the 
human mind progi'essively to advance in knowledge, 
without reaching perfection in this world. The 
brute creation soon arrives at certain limits, beyond 
wliich generation after generation cannot pass ; but 
no such limits are im{)osed upon the human being. 
He goes indefinitely onward from one degree of at- 
tainment to another, investigating with ever-increas- 
ing anxiety every departmont of inquiry in the realms 
both of mind and matter. Can we .suj»pose that the 
soul tlius endowed with an insatiable thirst for know 
ledge, which it incessantly seeks to gratify, without 
over being sated, will after the lapse of a few )enrs 
be arrested in its onward course and plunged into 
eternal non-existence ? How much more rational is 
it to sn})[>ose that when the body has mouldered in 
the dust, the soul will still exist and advance ]n-o- 
gressively in the attainment of higher and higlicr 
degrees of knowledge tliroughout tl»e ceaseless ages 
of eternity? Tlie same remark applies to the ami- 
able adections and desires of tlie human heart ; 
wliich both in their o\civ-ise and enjoyment are evi- 
dently fitted to last for ever. 

Another arguineiit in l)eliair of the immortality of 
the soul, may bo derived from a coutc'm]»lation of the 
attributes of God, as the Creator au<l Moral Gover- 
nor of the world. He lias endowed man with earnest 
longings after immortality, and it caimot be that he 
designs to mock tis by rendering these desires utterly 
fruitless. And what is the moral aspect wliich this 
world presents? Vice often flourishes and triumphs, 
while virtue is doomed to linger out a weary life of 
affliction and disappointment and ])ainful sulTering. 
Wltetice this apparent anomaly ? Should wc not re- 
gard it as far more consistent with our cmiceptious 
of tlie Moral Governor of the universe, that if there 
is to be no liereafter, the righteous should be re- 
warded, and the wicked punished on this side the 
grave. To account, therefore, for the obvious dis- 
crepancies which meet us ev^•ryv^’here in the survey 
of God’s providential dealings with men, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the soul of man will 
exist in a future world, where the righteous will be 
duly rewarded, and the wicked Justly punished. 

Hut while powerful presumptive arguments for the 
immortality of the soul are discoverable by the light 
of natural reason, it is in the Go.spel of Christ that 
life and immortality have been clearly brought to 
light. We cannot for a moment believe, however, 
as Dr. Warburton, followed by Dr. Whately, has 
tauglit, that the Jews under the law were entirely 
unacquainted with this important doctrine. That 
obscure intimations of a future state may be aflbrdcd 
even by unassisted reason, is sufficiently obvious, ve 
think, from the fact that it has been in all ages a 
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1 matter of .speculation and anxious discussion; and if 
so, can we believe that a system of policy so com- 
plete as that of the Mosaic economy would have 
contained not the remotest allusion to a matter of 
pammount interest to the whole h’ an family ? 
Tills it may be said is the languages hi ch has been 
currently adopted by tlie sceptic and tJie infidel, 
when objecting to the Divine authority of the Jew- 
ish law ; and yet it is language in wliich we would 
cordially join. With all deference to the distin- 
guislied author of ‘The Divine Legation,’ we would 
be far from ibinking it necessary to change our 
position, and endeavour to show his omission of the 
doctrine of a future state, to have been any proof 
that Moses was divinely inspired. It is giving no 
undue advantage, as Dr. Whately would seem to 
imagine, to tlie adversaries of our holy faith, should 
we admit the doctrine to he set forlli in the law not 
prominently and directly but by implication. This 
is precisely the mode in wliicli a 2>^'^ori we should 
have expected the revelation of a future state to have 
heon made to the Jews. As the motives of human 
actions, founded on eternal rewards and punishments, 
could not liave been fairly urged without a clear and 
exjJicit proclamation of all the doctrines of 

the go8})cl vvliicli arc necessarily connected with it, 
and it did not s<‘em consistent with the purjKises of 
God to give siicli a clear and simple and spiritual 
explanation of his will as was afterwards given; was 
it not more accordant vviili the oh.scnvity which jicr- 
vaded the other jiarts of the Jewish system, that 
“life and immortality ” .should be also co\ ered with 
an almo.st impcm*tral)le veil of mystery and dark- 
ne«‘S? Jf the infidel jiresses Jus oljeetion from tlie 
difliculty of finding in the law any allusion to a fu- 
ture state, we would remind him that it is equally 
dilfleult to discover in the law any of those peculiar 
doctrines which are unfolded to us with such simpli- 
city and clearness In the Cliristiau ycriptuves. It is 
not enough to alTeci surprise, that a truth discover- 
able by human reason should have so rarely, if it all, 
been meiilioncd by the Jewish legislator. We ad- 
mit the doctrine, absolutely s[>caking, to fonnapart 
of the religion of nature, but wc unhesitatingly de- 
ny, that in the form and connexion in wliieli it is set 
forth ill revelation, it either lias been, or even could 
bo discovered, by the most persevering eflbrts of hu- 
man reason. It is this, then, which wc allege to 
constitute it a jiecnliurity of the Christian system; 
and ill the same view we are warranted in expecting 
a priorij that it should share in tlie obscurity which 
covers all the other peculiar doctrines of Christian- 
ity, in so far as they are mentioned in the law of 
Moses. The liour of full and imeloiided revelation 
was not yet come. To imagine, therefore, that any 
other tlian the darkest reference would be made to 
eternal rewards and })unislunents, is to indulge the 
idea, that Moses, as a divinely inspired writer, would 
liave imparted to the Jews a distorted view of the 
divine uiTangements, He must either have simply 
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stated the fact, that such rewards aiid punislimcnts 
would hereafter exist, without developing the princi- 
ples of the Divine government on which they would 
be bestowed, and in this case he would have con- 
veyed a false impression to the minds of the people 
in reference to a subject of infinite moment ; or, he 
must have stated the fact in connexion with the full 
details of the Christian scheme, which would have 
been entirely subversive ol the end and design of 
the ancient dispensation. Either the one mode of 
acting or the other would, if adopted, have been 
alike unworthy of a divinely- commissioned legisla- 
tor. Moses, however, on tliis as well as on other 
points, lias been completely consistent. He has re- 
ferred to a future state of retribution just as fre- 
quently, and with as much dearness, as to the other 
peculiarities of the later and more sjiiritual dispen- 
sation. 

IMMOVEABLE FEASTS, tliosp feasts kept in 
various Christian churches which fall always on the 
same day in the calendar in each year. Thus the 
saints’ days are immoveable feasts. See Festivals. 

IMMUTABILITY, an essential attribute of tbe 
Divine nature. God is necessarily unchangeable, 
there being no power external to himself which win 
produce any change on him. Nor could any change 
in his own nature originate from himself, any change, 
whether to a higher or a lower, a better or a vvor.se 
condition, being equally an impossibility. If God be 
necessarily what he is, then he cannot change, since 
it would imply what God is to ho nece.‘«sary and not 
necessary at tlic same time, which is impossible. See 
God. 

IMPANATION (Lat. in pave, in the bread), the 
doctrine that Christ’s presence is in or with the 
bread in the Lord’s Supper. It is synonymous with 
CoNSunsTANTiATiON (wliicli See), a doctrine adopted 
by Luther and his followers. 

IMPECCABLES (Lat. not, and peccabilis, ca- 
pable of Binning), those heretics who believed that 
they were incapable of sinning. Tliia notion was 
entertained b}" the Priscillianists and some of the 
Gnostic sects. 

IMPLICIT FAITH, an undoubtirig assent yielded 
to all that is taught by the church, as being tbe ora- 
cle of religions truth. Tliis is required by the Ro- 
mish church from all within her comnuinioii. On 
this great duty of Rumaiiist«, Dr. Newman thus 
expresses himself in his Discourses to Mixed Con- 
gregations : “ And so, again, wlien a man has become 
a Catholic, were he to set about following a doubt 
whicli has occurred to him, he has already disbe- 
lieved. I have not to warn him against losing his 
faith, — he is not merely in danger of losing it, he 
has lost it ; from the nature of the case he has al- 
ready lost it ; lie fell from grace at the moment when 
he deliberately determined to pursue his doubt. No 
one can determine to doubt what he is sure of ; but, 
if he is not sure that the church is from God, he 
does not believe it. It is not I who forbid him to 


doubt ; be has taken the matter into his own hands, 
when he determined on asking for leave; he has 
begun, not ended in unbelief ; bis wish, his puipose, 
is his sin. I do not make it so ; it is such from the 
very state of the case. You sometimes hear, for ex - 
ample, of Catholics falling away, who will tell you it 
arose from reading the Scriptures, which opene 1 
their eyes to the ‘ unscript ural ness,’ — so they speak 
of the church of the living God. No. Scripture 
did not make them disbelieve ; (impossible I) They 
disbelieved when they opened the Bible ; they open- 
ed it in an unbelieving spirit, and for an unbeliev- 
ing purpose. They would not have opened it had 
tlicy not anticipated, I might say hoped, that they 
should find things there inconsistent with Catholic 
teaching. They begin in pride and disobedience, 
and they end in apostasy. This, then, is the direct 
and obvious reason wli}’^ the ehiireh cannot allow her 
children the liberty of doubting the truth of her 
word. lie who really believes in it now, cannot 
imagine th(‘ future discovery of reasons to shake 
his faith ; if he imagines it, ho has not faith ; and 
that so many Protestants think it a sort of tyran- 
ny in the church to forbid any children of hers 
to doubt about her teaching, only shows they do 
not know w-hat faith is ; which is the case ; it is a 
strange idea to them. Let a man cease to examine, 
or cease to call hiin'*elf her child.” Cardinal Tole- 
tus, in his instructions for priests, says, that “ if a 
rustic believes his bishop, proposing an heretical 
tenet for an article of faith, such belief is meritori- 
ous.” Cardinal Cusanus affirms, that “irrational 
obedience is the most consummate and perfect obe- 
dience, when we obey without attending to reason, 
as a beast obeys his driver.” ^ 

IMPLUVIUM. See Atrium. 

IM1*0ST TION OF HANDS. See Hands (Im- 
position of). 

IMPRECATIONS, prayers invoking the wrath 
of God either upon the suppliant himself, or upon 
others. These were sometimes so. terrible, that 
among the ancient Ilehrews, a person, in taking nn 
oath, omitted the imprecation, although it was suffi- 
ciently well understood from his performing the ac- 
tion by which it was usually accompanied. We 
find a form of imprecation mentioned in 1 Kings xx. 
10, “ And Ben-hadad sent unto him, and said. The 
gods do so unto me, and more also, if the dust of Sa- 
maria shall suffice for handfuls for all the jieople 
that follow me.” Among tlie heathen nations of 
antiquity, imprecations were sometimes regarded as 
so powerful that they occasioned the destruction, not 
only of single persons, but even entire families and 
cities. Thus the calamities wliicli came upon tbe 
family of the AiridiP. were supposed to arise from the 
imprecations pronounced by Myrtilus upon their an- 
cestor Pclops, by wliom be was thrown into the sea , 
or from tbe iinjirecyitions of Thyestes, the brother of 
Atreus. The most terrible imprecations were those 
uttered by parents, priesls, kings, or other sacred 
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pereons. It was customary for men condemned for 
any notorious crime among the Greeks, to be cursed 
by the priests. This punishment was inflicted upon 
Alcibiades, in addition to banishment and the confis- 
cation of his property. 

IMPROPRIATION, a tenn used in Cmton Law 
to denote the possession of an ecclesiasticjil benefice 
by a layman wlio draws the secular fruits or profits 
of it. Tlie word is to be carefully distinguislied 
from Appropriation (whieli see). 

IMPUTATION, a tenn used in theological lan- 
guage to signify the legally or judicially putting down 
to the account of anotlier that whieli is not actually 
his. Thus the first sin of Adam is said to be imputed, 
or legally charged, to all his posterity ; and the right- 
eousness of Christ is imputed Judicially to all believ- 
ers. Had Adam, as the Pelagians affirm was the case, 
not been the representative of all his posterity, none 
would have been atlccted by bis sin but himself. 
But Adam being the federal head of liis natural de- 
scendants, his sin became, in a sense, tlicirs, and all 
its conseijuences also became theirs. In virtue of 
the covenant made with their first fatlier. all men are 
viewed by God as in Adam, and involved in his 
guilt. And on the same principle, in virtue of tlie 
now covenant, or covenant of grace, all believers are 
viewed by God as in Christ, and iiartakers of his per- 
fect righteousness, which was wrought out in their 
nam§. Hence the principle of imj)utation, in its 
twofold aspect, is thus set foith in Scripture, As in 
Adam all died, even so in Cfjrlst shall all be made 
alive.” As by one man’s disobedieneo the many 
were made,” or accounted, “ sinners ; even so by the 
obedience of one shall the many be made,” or ac- 
counted, idgbteous.” 

The doctrine of imputation, however, though plain- 
ly laid down in the Bible, has given rise to occasional 
controversy in the course of the history of the 
church. In the fifth century, tlie Pelagians denied 
the whole doctrine of original sin, without, however, 
making any special objections to the doctrine of im- 
putation. PlacsBUs or La Place, a French divine of 
Saumur in the seventeenth century, the colleague 
and friend of Amyraut, (see Amyraldists) was the 
first who made a formal denial of the imputation of 
Adam’s first sin to his posterity, declaring that ori- 
ginal sin is imputed to men not immediately but 
mediately ■, that is, not immediately by the sovereign 
decree of God, but mediately, or by inwaixl depravity 
transmitted from Adam to all bis natural descend- 
ants. La Place was accused of heresy in 1045, 
before the national synod of Cliarenton, by Antony 
Garissol, a divine of Montaiiban, and by his influence 
tlie opinions of La Place were condemned in his ab- 
sence. For a time he bore patiently this injurious 
treatment, but at length, in 1055, he published a 
new disputation on the subject of imputation, in 
which he sliowed that his opinions had been entirely 
misunderstood by the synod. This explanation, 
however, did not satisfy his opponents, who continued 
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to assail him ; and at the instance of Francis Tnn e- 
tin in particular, the church of Geneva was persiiad- ' 
ed in 1075 to adopt the doctrine of immediate impu- 
tation as a settled article of their faith. This was 
done in a work drawn up by Jolin JLi-y Heidegger, 
a divine of Zurich, under the title of the Formula 
CoNSKNsus (vvliich see). Tliis document gave rise to 
coiihiderablc discontent in the Helvetic churches, 
but, ncvertlieless, continued in force for nrany years, 
until it gradually fell into disuse. 

Another controversy on the doctrine of impu- 
tation was originated in Nortli America, by 1)1'. 
Samuel Hopkins, towards the end of the ciglitecntli 
century. (See IIorkinsians.) This learned divine 
deiiied imputation botli in the case of Adam’s sin 
and of Christ’s righteousness, chiefly on the ground 
that sin and righteousness being strictly jieisoiml, ' 
cannot be transferred from one person to another. I 
'I’he question was freely discussed by several Ameri- 
can divines, and the controversy passed to Great 
Britain, but has never attracted much attention. 

One of the ablest works on the subject is a ‘Con- 
trast between Calvinism and Ilojikinsianisin,’ by 
Ezra Styles Ely, published at New York in 1811. 

INABIJdTY, want of i>ovver sufficient for the 
performance of any work or the accomplishment of 
any design. It is generally regarded as of two kinds , 
mitnnd and ntoml inability. These arc very clearly 
explained ]>y President Edwards, in his ‘ Inquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will.’ Thus we iq'c said to be 
naturally unable to do a tiling when we cannot do it 
if we will, becivuse of some impeding defect or obstticle 
that is extrinsic to tlie will; either in the faculty of 
understanding, constitution of body, or external ob- 
jects. Moral inability consists either in the want 
of inclination, or the strengtli of a contrary inclina- , 
tion ; or the want of sullicicnt motives to induce and 
excite the act of the will or the strength of apparent 
motives to the contrary. When Jesus Clirist said i 
to the Jews, “ Ye will not come unto me that ye may 
have life,” he refers not to a natural but to a moral ! 
inability. President Edwards also points out an im- i 
portant distinction between two kinds of maral in- i 
ability; — that whieli is general habitual, and that j 
which is and occasional. “ By a general, ' 

habitual, moral inability,” says he, “ I mean an in- 
ability in tlie heart to all exercises or acts of will of ! 

that nature or kind, through a fixed and habitual in- ' 

clinatioii, or an habitual and stated defect, or want of | 
a certain kind of inclination. Tims a very ill-natured 
man may be unable to exert such acts of benevo- 
lence, as another, who is full of good nature, com- 
monly exerts ; and a man, whose heart is hnbitually 
void of gi'atitude, may be unable to exert sucli and 
such grateful acts, through that stated defect of a 
grateful inclination. By particular and occasional 
moral inability, I mean an inability of the will or 
heart to a particular act, through the strength or de- * 
feet of present motives, or of inducements presented 
to the view of the understanding, on this occasion. — j 
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J 1 If it be 80, that the will is always determined by the 
1 strongest motive, then it must always have an in- 
ability, in this latter sense, to act ntlierwise than it 
I does ; it not being possible, u« any case, that tlie will 
should at present, go agjiinst the motive which has 
I now, all things considered, the greatest strength and 
advantage to excite and induce it.” 

INACHIA, a surname of To, the daughter of 
; InachuH. (See next article.) 

INACIIIJS, tlie most ancient deity of Argos, a 
j river-god, and son of Oceanus and Tcthvs. 

I IN AUGUR ATI 0 , the ceremony by which among 
j the ancient Romans a person or a tiling was conse.-*. 
i crated to the gods. It was performed by the Au- 

I GVRSi (which see), wlio ollercd prayer to the god", 
j asking them to .sliow by signs wlietlier the intended 
j consecialion met with their sanction. If the signs 

ajipeared favourable, the inauguration was regarded 

I I as completed. Though this ceremony ]>roperly be- 
( longed to tlie augurs, tlie inangiiration of thajlamfus 

; I devolved upon tlie college of pout ills. The king.s of 
' j Rome were inaugurated by the augurs as the bigb- 
' priests of the people. Magistrates, tribes, and eAcn 
the comitium came to be inaugurated, though no 
priestly dignity was confeiTed by means of it. 

I INCANTATIONS. SeeENCftANTMKNTs,Wm'ii- 

CRAFT, 

j INCARNATION (Lat. in carn^, in fl(‘sli>, a word 
j used to describe that solemn mystery hy which tlie 
Son of God t^ecame man to accomplish onr redemp- 
tion. It is thus described in Luke i, 35 : '‘And the 
angel answered and said unto her, The Ilolv Ohost 
j shall come ujxni thee, and the power of the Highest 
i j shall overshadow thee : therefore also that holv thing 
j j wliicli shall he born of thee shall be called the Son 

I I of God.” Now tlie Divine Woid in becoming incar- 
j ! natc took to himself a true body and a reasonable 
Ij soul. The reality of his body may be proved of 
j I course by the same arguments by vvliieh we are .ne- 
! { customed to jirove the reality of onr own bodie.s. He 
: ' linngered and thirsted, he was weary and slc})t, he 
! vv'fi" born and grow, he died and was buried ; thus 

j I showing that lii.s body was no phantom ns (he Zforf'- 
, toi taught, but truly flesh and blood. That be pos- 
! j sessed a rca.sonable soul admits of equally easy and 
i satisfactory proof. He grew in wisdom ns well as 
I in stature, be was sorrowful and deejily grieved, and 
moreover he died, liis soul thus being separated from 
I his body. Hut was be truly the son of Mary, did he 
I i take his flesh of her substance? That tliis question 
j j irjust be answered in the affirmative is ablv and con- 
I i clusively proved by^ Mr. Dods, in his work ‘ On the 
; Incarnation of the Eternal Word.’ “ If be took not 
j a body,” says be, “ of the substance of hi.s mother, 

I then was his whole life one continued scene of de- 
; ception. Not otily did Mary call liim her son, but 

I I be called her bis mother, — lie was subject unto her, 

j and on tlie cro.ss he manifested his filial duty to her 

' by providing for her a home in tlie iiouse of the be- 

j loved disciple. Now if Mary was not as truly bis 


mother, a.s any otlier woman is the mother of her 
child, his recognizing her as his mother, from the 
beginning to the end of bis life, was in reality a de- 
ception. And, as 3 ’ertullian most justly remarks, if 
the Marcioiiitcs eonhidi>red it as a degradation of the 
eternal Word, to siqvpo.se that he would submit to 
be born of woman, it is surely a miicli greater degra- 
dation of him to suppose that he would profess to 
be her son, while in reality he was not. He would 
much rather be the son of Mary in reality, than 
falsely pretend to be so. Again, if he took not 
flesh of Mary, then is he no brother, no kinsman ot 
ours, and liis right of redemption altogether fails. 
In this case, he not inily is not David’s son, but be 
is not the .son of man at all, as be almost uniformly 
calls himself, —deceptively it must be admitted, un- 
les.s Mary was truly bis mother. Ncitlicr in this 
ease could we vvilli any trntli be said to be ‘ members 
of his body, of liis tlesh, and of bis bones,’ if in 
reality his body was a dificrent substance, and de- 
rived fn an a dill erei it snnree fiom onrs. Moreover 
lie could not call ns ‘ brethren,’ any more than we 
can api)ly that a|)peIIntion to the angels that surronnd 
the throne of (Jod, or to the worm that creepeth in 
the dust. Fellovv-cientines tliey are, but, without 
an entire coiuniniiity of nature, our ‘brethren’ they 
are not. And vvlion we are required to ‘ [int on the 
Dol’d Jesus Elirist,’ we are recjuired to do what is not 
nierclv a moral, but a physical impo.‘*sibility, if llicre 
lie between us and biin, the utterly impassalilc barrier 
of a dillerent nahire. If be took not bis fleshly 
snb.stancc of tlie liesli of hi.s mother, tlicn not being 
as truly man as w'o are, be could not fairly meet and 
coiupier onr oppressor, or at least his victory can 
give no as.suraiiee of victory to us. For, to express^ 
a very common sentiment in the language of Ireiianis, 

‘ Had he not liecn man who comiuercd onr enemy, 
lie would not liave been fairly conquered ; and on 
the other band, bad he not U’cii God who gave us 
the victory, we roiild hold it upon no seenre tenure.’ 
And finally, if he took not fli’sli of the substance of 
Mary, then was be not truly the ‘ w’oman’s sued,’ 
and the great original promise, upon which all sub- 
.scqiiciit promi.ses arc built, remains as yet unfulfilled. 
Hilt it i.s not more essential that the serpent’s bead 
.slionld be bruised at all, than it is that it should be 
bruised by the ‘ woman’s seed.’ Hence if Christ 
was not truly and really the ‘ w'oman’s seed,’ tiien 
the whole foundation of our hopes fails. Upon tliese 
grounds vve not only hold it most important to be- 
lieve, but consider it to be most irrefragably proved, 
that Christ was as truly ‘made of a woman’ as W'e 
are,— that his body wjis truly a body composed of 
fle.sli and blood, as onrs is.” 

From tills view of our Lord’s humanity it seems 
naturally to follow, as the late Mr. Edward Irving 
taught, that the nature which our Lord took upon 
him was a fallen, sinful nature, it being acknowledged 
by all Protestant eliurclies at least, that the Virgin 
Mary was a fallen, sinful woman. The siufuhiess ol 
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Christ’s hntyian nature, however, does not iiccessanly 
follow from his being born of a sinful woman ; for 
neither is the body of man, viewed singly, a fallen 
body, nor the soul of man, viewed singly, a fallen 
soul, but the whole man consisting of both soul and 
body. The body of Christ, therefore, might partake 
of the substance of his mother witliout involving any 
necessity that lie should be a fallen man. Again, 
the guilt of Adam’s first sin and the de])ravity of liis 
nature conseiptcnt upon the fall, could be proj>agated 
only, as far as we know, by ordinary generation. 
But as Jesus Christ descended from Adam in a 
singular and extraordinary wa),it is plain that be 
was not at all involvetl in the guilt of Adam’s sin, 
nor tainted by the contagion of the fall. Hence lie 
is described as “ holy, harmless, undeliied, sejiarate 
from sinners;” “tempted in all tilings Hko as we 
are, yet witliout sin.” ft must' he observed, besides, 
tliat the Immanily of our T.,ord is termed “a thing,” 
not a person. — “that hohf thing which shall he 
born of thee;” and no wonder it is tenned holy, 
when we find that it was genemtod liy the Holy 
Cliost, aa the angel declared to Mary, “'riielloly 
Chost shall come upon tliee, and the p'oucr of the 
HighCvSt sliall overshadow thee.” 

INCliiNSE, a compfiund of sweet spices whicli 
was commanded in tlie J.a\v of Miises to be otlercd 
upon tlie golden altar. (See Ai-tau of Inciask.) 
The Spices are mentioned in Exod. xw. 84, to have 
been slactc, ori^clia, and galbaniiin, with pure frank- 
hiecuse, equal weights of each. This iticcnso was 
oflered twdee every day, morning and eiening, by the 
ofheialing priest, tlie jieople nmiaitiing without in 
solemn silence. On the great day of atonement, tlie 
high-priest himself took tire from the great altar in a 
golden censer; and having received incense from 
one of the priests, he offeri'd it on the golden altar. 
(See Atonfmfnt, Day of.) Incense is the svmhol 
of pniyer in Scripture. In the daily service of the 
temple, the priest, v\ho.«e lot it was to burn incense, 
ottered the incense of the morning sacritice, between 
the sprinkling of the blood and the laying of the 
pieces upon the altar; and that of tlie ('vening sacri- 
tieo, between the laying of the pieces upon the altar 
and the drink-ofTcring. 

Tneense is .said to have been offered among the an- 
cient Egyptians, Plutare-h alleges that they otlcred 
incense to the sun, resin in the morning, myrrh at 
noon, and about sunset an aromatic compound, vvhicli 
they called Kypi Accordingly, on the Egyptian 
monuments are to be found representations of in 
eensc-altars. Tiic use of iticoiise in connection with 
the cucharist in the Christian clinrch was niiknowii 
until tlie time of Gregory the Great, in the latter 
part of the sixth century. After this period it be- 
came prevalent in the churches, Cnnlinal Bona, and 
other Koniish writers, attempt to trace the vise of 
inciMisc as far hack as the days of the Apostles. No 
mention of it, however, occurs in the waitings of 
the first three centuries, witli the exception of the 


ApoMwnl CnnojiA^ which speak of incense in tlie 
time of the oblation. These canons cannot, how- 
ever, be proved to have existed before the third cen- 
tury, and iiidee<l, the first refercnc'’ them as an 
entire collection is by tlie couno^of Nice A.i). 32.8. 
We find no allusion to the use of incense in the 
AjfOMloltral Cnuxiitutionft, vvdiich contain express ar- 
rangements for conducting tlie worship of the church. 
The use of incense lias been discontinued in the 
Church of England since the Ueformaliuii, but is still 
preserved in the Church of Borne. 

INCHANTMKNTS. See Enciiantmfnts. 

TNCIPIKNTES (Eat. beginners), a name .‘-onie- 
times ajiplied to CATi’.rtiUMFNS (which see) in the 
early Cliristlan church. 

IXCOMPBliHEXSIBIIJd’Y, an attribute of the 
Divine Being, having a referenee to the iiiniled 
understanding of the eieatnre, which must nece.'-sa- 
rily be utterly nimble to conijireliend God. To 
understand God, as has been well said, we must 
needs be Gods. “Who can by searching tind out 
God? Who can find out the Almiglity unto peifec- 
tion ?” 

IXCOBIiri’ rirOL.E. s<e AriiTUAUTODO 

( ITFS, 

INCUMBICNT, tlie jircscnt pu^-sessor of a hene- 
lie('. 

INDELIBLE C’TIABACTEK, a spiritual sign 
alleged bv tlic Boinish church to be impressed upon 
the soul liy certain saorainents, which cannot there- 
fore be repeati’d. The saemnients which convey 
this indelible cliaracter are baptism, confirn.ation, 
mid ordtrs. Bnmish divines ditler eonsideiably in 
opinion .as to tlu' jin^cisc nature of this indcdiblc 
cliar.aet(‘r ; some placing it in an external denomina- 
tion, others in a real relationship; some in an abso- 
lute entity, and others in the iiiiterability of the 
saerament itself. All of them agree, liowever. in 
cl.'issing it among tlu'ir articles of faith. Tlie pas- 
sages of Scripture by whieli tliey allege it to be proved, 
are 2 Cor. i. 21, 22, “Now he wliieh stablislietb us 
with you ill Christ, and bath anointed u.'j, is God ; who 
hatli also seah'd us, mid given the earnest of the Spi- 
rit in our hearts,” and Kjdi. i. 1.3, “ In whom ye also 
trusted, after that yo he.ard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation : in whom also after that yc 
believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of 
promise.” Tlie eouncils of J‘3orenee mid of "J’rerit 
lay down disliiiet definitions of saei amenta] clmrac- 
rer; the one terming it a certain sjiiritual indelible 
mark, the other a certain spiritual indidihle sign ; 
while both declare that the three s.'iormuents which 
impress this character cannot bo repeated. See 
Sackamfnts. 

INDEPENDENCE, .an essential attribute of the 
Supreme Being. It implies his existeiicc in and of 
him.stdf, without depending on any other being what- 
ever. This indeed ueces.^arily follows from tlie per- 
fection of his nature as nnderived and uncommuiii- 
cated, and from his infinite superiority to all other 
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beings, which could not be asserted of him if he were 
in the slightest degree dependent on them. 

INDEPENDENTS. See Congregationalists. 

INDEX EXPUUGATOlilUS, a class of cata- 
logues of autliors and works censured and coiTected 
chiefly by expurgation or erasure of passages. They 
are issued from time to time by the ('Ilimvh of 
Home, and publislied by authority of her ruling 
members or societies so empowered. Diiring the 
pontiticHte of Sixtus IV., regulations were laid down 
for preventing the printing of any work except such 
as was previously licensed by an officer aj)pointed for 
that purpose; and in the tenth session of the coun- 
cil of Lateral) iimh’r I^eO X., it was decreed that no 
one imdei the jieiialty of excommunication should 
dare to publish any new work \\ithout the approba- 
tion eitlier of tlie ordinarv jurisdiction of the place 
or of the Holy Iiiqiiisiiiun. This class of Indexes 
contains a particular examination of the works oc- 
curring in it, and specities the passages condemned 
to be expunged or aliered, 

INDEX VrOHUHTORIUS. a class of eata- 
lognes of authors and works wholly condemned by 
the Church of Rome. It specities and proliihits en- 
tire autliors or works, whether of kuow'u or unknown 
authors. Tliis book ha.s been frequently juiblislied 
with 8ucce8.sive enlargements, down to the present 
time, under the express sanction of the reigning Pon- 
tiff. Tlie first regular Index was constructed after a 
decree of the council of Trent, delegating that under- 
taking to the Pope. Pius IV. Jo.>t no time in pre- 
paring a catalogue, with certain rules prefixed, all of 
which he sanctioned by the aulbority of a bull. 

INDIANS (North American), Religion or. 
See North .American Indian.^ (Religion of). 
INDIFFERENT THINGS. See Adiapiiorists. 

INDIGETES, a name given among the ancient 
Romans to those gods w’ho had once lived upon 
earth as ordinary mortals, but after their death bad 
been exalted to the rank of deities. They were the 
liero-gods of the Romans, and worshipped as the 
protectors of their country. See lIi:iio- Worship. 

INDRA, one of the most ancient gods of Hindu- 
ism (which see). He was the god of light, and was 
one of the Triad of the A^aidic period. He is not 
unfrequently styled “lord of lieaven.” The name 
hidra\% of doubtful origin, meaning eitlier “blue,” 
or “the illuminator,” or “the giver of rain.” He 
occupies a prominent place among the Vaidiegods, 
and in the Rig- Veda, he is rciire.sented as the off- 
spring of Aditi^ the mother of the univer.se. In the 
next period of Hindu mythology, the same India 
becomes a deity of the second onler, and he occupies 
only the fourth lieaven. In the Vedas lie is “a per- 
.sonlriealion of the jdienomcna of the firmament, par- 
ticularly in the capacity of sending down rain.” He 
is the god of clouds and storms, and engages in 
bsttle with the demon Vriira, who withholds the 
periodical rains on which tlie coiiritiy dejiends for its 
lertility. He is repre.seiited as young and hand- 


some, with a beautiful nose or chin, wearing two 
golden earrings, ever joyous and delighting in exhi- 
larating draughts of the Soma juice. “ One man,’’ 
says the Rig- Veda, “ propitiates him with sacrifice, 
another worehips with mind averted : to tlie first he 
is like a lake to a thirsty traveller ; to the other like 
an ever-lengthening road.” He is sometimes re- 
cognized in the same Veda as the Creator. 

INDUCTION, in the Church of England a tenn 
used to denote putting a minister in actual, or, as 
the canon law calls it, “ corporal,” possession of the 
church to which he is presented, along with all its 
temporalities. A presentee, though admitted and 
in.stituted by the bishop, is not complete incumbent 
niilil be has been inducted. The bishop or ordinary 
issues a mandate for induction addrcs.sed to the arch- 
deacon, who either inducts in his own person, or 
i.‘<sues a precept for dthers to do it. Tlic method of 
induction is as follows: — The archdeacon or person 
inducting take.s the* clerk by the hand, and lays it up- 
on the kev, or upon the ring of the church-door, or 
if the key cannot he had, and there is no ring on the 
door, on any part of the wall of the church or church- 
yard, and proiiouncos lhe.se words: “Uy virtue ol 
lliis mandate I do induct you into the real, actual, 

and corpora! possession of the church of with 

all the rights, profits, and appurtenances thereunto 
Ix'longirig.” After making this declaration, the in- 
ductor opens the door, and puts the person inducted 
into the church, who usually tolls a bell to make liis 
induction notorious to the jtarish. The arebdeacon 
or other inductor now certifies the induction, either 
in a sepamte document, or on the back of the bish- 
op’s mandate. ^I’lic word Induviion is often employed 
by I’rcsbyterians to denote the ceremony by which 
an ordained minister is admitted into a ministerial 
cliargc by the Presbytery of the bounds within which 
tl e charge is situated. 

INDULGENCE, the remission, according to the 
Roinihli churcli, of the temporal punishment due to 
siiKs, remitted as to their guilt by the power of the 
key.**, Avitbout the .sacrament, by the application of 
the satisfaction.'! which are contained in the treasury 
of (be cliiircb. This treasury is described by Dens 
as the collection of the spiritual goods remaining in 
the divine jxissession, tlie distribution of which is 
intrusted to tlie church ; and the collection is made 
from the superabundant satisfaction.s of Christ, along 
with the superfluous satisfactions of the Virgin Mary 
and of the oilier saints. On the subject of indulgences, 
the creed of Pope Pius IV. declares, “ I also affii-m 
tiint the power of indulgences was left by Christ to the 
church, and that the use of them is most wholesome 
to Christian people." Indulgences arc divided into 
local, real, and personal ; into plcnar}', non-plenary, 
more plenary, and most plenary ; and into perpetual 
and temporal, fl’he Pope, according to the view of 
Roinanl.st.s, is the sovereign dispenser of the churcli’i 
treasury, and tin’s power lie dispenses to bishops in 
their respective dioceses. Tlie power of granting 
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plenary indulgences to all Christians is vested in the 
Pope ; but the power of a bishop to grant indul- 
gences is limited to his own diocese. It is by divine 
right that the Pof)e claims to exercise this power, 
wliile it is possessed by the bishops only by eccle- 
siastical right. This distinction is denied by the 
Gallican church, which holds that all bishops possess 
this power on an equal footing with the Pope him- 
self. Indulgences are not only wont to be granted 
to the living, but tO souls already in purgatory, of 
whom Bcllarmine says, that “ the Pope applies the 
satisfactions of Christ and the saints to the dead, by 
means of works enjoined on the living. They are 
applied not in the way of judicial absolution, but in 
the way of payment.” 

The passages of Scripture which are usually ad- 
duced by Romanists in support of indulgences, are 
such as these, Matt. xvi. 19, And T will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven : and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on Oiarth .shall be bound in 
heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in he.aven John xxi. 15, “ Feed ray 
sheep Col. i. 24, “ Who now rejoice in my siitfer- 
ings for you, and fill up that whicli is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is the church 2 Cor. ii 10, “To whom ye 
forgive any thing, I forgive also : for if I forgave any 
thing, to whom I forgave it, for your sakes forgave 
I it in the person of Christ;” and John xx. 23, 
“ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted un- 
to them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” Some Romish writers, for example Du- 
randus, deny that indulgences have any foundation 
either in Scripture or in the ancient Christian Fathers. 
Tlioraas Aquinas tells us, that there wore some in 
the church who affirmed that the intention of the 
church in indulgences was only, by a pious fraud, to 
draw men to charitable acts, which otherw ise they 
would not have done. Indulgences being usually 
expressed in large and general terms, the question 
came to be discussed among the Schoolmen, whether 
the power of indulgences extended as far as the 
words implied. Some asserted that indulgences sig- 
nified as much as the church declared, but with these 
conditions, that there be sufficient authority in the 
giver, and necessity in the receiver ; that he believe 
the church to have power to forgive him ; that he be 
in a state of grace, and give a sufficient compensa- 
tion. Some asserted tliat common indulgences were 
efficacious only for sins of ignorance; others for 
venial sins; others for penances negligently per- 
formed; others for the pains of purgatory. Some 
maintained that indulgences extended no ftirther than 
the canonical power of the church ; others that they 
included the judgment of God. 

It is not easy to discover the precise period at 
which indulgences began to be issued by the Romish 
church. The earliest trace of them is probably to 
be dated from the ninth century, when the Peniten- 
tial Books gave directions for substituting alinsgiv- 

II. 


ing instead of canonical punishments; and tlu'se 
exchanges appear soon to have degenerated into a 
system of regular bargaining with penitents on the 
part of the church. The firi>t formal indulgence on 
record seems to be that which was bestowed by 
Pontius, archbishop of Arles, a. d. 101 A, on anew 
conventual church. In the elevei^i Cciitury, the 
Popes too began occasionally to issue plenary in- 
dulgences. This was done, for instance, by Bene- 
dict IX., and Alexander II. After the time of 
Gregory VII. the popes began to promise full par- 
don in i-eturn for certain imj)ortant services rendered 
to the church. As early as the year a. d. 1 100, Ur- 
ban II. granted a plenary indulgence and remission of 
sins to all such persons as should join in the Crusades 
to lihemte the sepulchre of Christ from the hands of 
infidels. It became customary, also, to grant indul- 
gences to siieh as, without adventuring in their own 
persons, should provide a soldier for tliese expedi- 
tions. According to Morinus, the French bishops 
professed, during the tw'elfth century, to remit a 
third or fourth part of penance to persons who should 
contribute a certain sum of money towards the build- 
ing or restoring of a place of worship. In this way 
Mauritius, bishop of Paris, built the splendid cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, and four abbeys. Innocent III., 
in A. D. 1215, imposed restrictions on episcopal in- 
dulgences on account of some abuses which had 
arisen, for not only were indulgences bestowed by 
the popes on those who took part in the successive 
Crusades, but several orders of monks, with papal 
sanction, offered peciiluir indulgences with trifling 
demands. In A. d. 1300, Boniface VIII. proclaimed 
the year of jubilee, in which the most complete for- 
giveness of sin was to be guaranteed in return for 
small contributions in money. 

The doctrine of indulgences came now to be a re- 
cognized dogma of the (.’liiirch of Rome, and at 
length Clement VI. first proclaimed it in his Jubi- 
lee-Bull issued in A. d. 1343, when he reduced the pe- 
riod of Jubilee from one hundred to fifty years. Ur- 
ban VI. altered the Jubilee in 1389 to every thirty 
third year, and, accordingly, Boniface IX. repeated 
it in 1390, and not contented with the increased re- 
venue which the indulgences of that year aflbrded 
him, he offered the Jubilee-Indulgence for sale out 
of Rome in the yeai-s following, and, besides, drove 
a sordid traffic in indulgences under various names. 

Thus the system of indulgences prevailed more and 
more extensively a.s time advanced, and although, in 
consequence of its glaring abuses, the Council of 
Constance sought to keep it within bounds, yet so 
rapidly did indulgences multiply, that they formed a 
characteristic feature of the fifteenth century. The 
Jubilee and Postjubilee years now returned at shorter 
intervals, and at length in 1470, a standing ordinance 
was detennined on by Paul II. according to which 
every twenty-fifth year was to be a jubilee year. 
“ General indulgences,” says Gieseler, “ were fre- 
quently granted for taking part in warlike expeditions 
M 
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against unbelievers, and enemies of the papal see, or 
put up to sale for the maintenance of sucli wars. 
Other indulgences were conceded for other services 
rendered to tlie church. Besides, various ecclesias- 
tical associations, especially the monastic orders, 
were provided with rich indulgences, not only for 
their own members ; but the later orders, particularly 
the Mendicants, were supplied for a lucrative trade 
with laymen as well as with other orders. More- 
over, the numerous resorts of pilgrimages were en- 
dowed with large indulgences ; and at length indul- 
gences were granted for certain festivals, for certain 
prayers, even in honour of crowned heads. That 
the pa|)al indulgence extended over purgatory too, 
had been long ago maintained by some divines, 
though impugned by others. Now, the doctrine, 
that it availed there per modina was the 

one most generally held, and was even officially rati- 
fied by Sixtus IV. in 1477. Henceforth the Popes, 
in their bulls of indulgence, continually issue decrees 
in favour of souls in purgatory, and demean them- 
selves, in spite of that mitigating formula, as holding 
full authority over it, and as gate-keepers of heaven, 
and dispensers of everlasting blessedness. Persons 
who denied this universal power of the Popes were 
persecuted, and the Sorbonne alone curbed its ex- 
travagant exaltation. Besides there were several 
other graces connected with the Pojie’s indulgences, 
some of which, as for instance the concessions with 
regard to prof)erty unrighteously gotten, were open 
perversions of morality. Others, such as the per- 
mission to take milk diet in fasting times, contributed 
at any rate still further to perjjlcx all ideas of con- 
science. As it was evident that this constitution of 
indulgences could produce no other than the most 
injurious effects upon morality : so these effects were 
still further heightened by the universal frauds, which 
were constantly intermingled with the traffic in in- 
dulgences. Moreover at times forged indulgences, 
which even outstript the real in stupidity, were often 
believed by the common people : at times the Pope’s 
indulgence preachers overstept their commission, 
and were ashamed of no method of turning their in- 
dulgences, like common wares, to the best possible 
account. Thus the papal sale of indulgences was 
universally regarded as a mere money- speculation ; 
and it happened more and more frc(|uently that the 
very act, which was announced as the dispensation 
! of the loftiest spiritual graces, was not allowed by 
the secular nobles, or was regarded with suspicion, 
or gave rise to the strongest remonstrances. Now 
also men began to come forward in increasing num- 
bers, whose zeal in the cause of religion and moral- 
ity was especially directed against the system of 
j indulgence.s; although persecution was usually the 
; reward of their labours.” 

The evils connected with the traffic in indulgences 
had now become so manifest, that not a few earnest 
I men publicly protested against the whole sy.stem as 
unsi',riptural in its charticter and immoral in its 



effects. In Germany, and in the Netherlands, in 
dulgences were loudly denounced by many otherwise 
warm friends of the church. In the face, however, 
of the opposition to the system which was begin- 
ning to be manifested in various parts of Europe, 
Leo X., with an exhausted treasury, and earnestly 
intent upon the completion of the immense fabric 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, which had been commenced 
on so magnificent a scale by Julius II., issued a bull 
granting plenary indulgences to all who should con- 
tribute towards the accomplishment of his favourite 
object. The right of promulgating these indulgences 
in Gennany, along with a share in the prolits arising 
from them, was granted to Albert, Elector of Metz, 
and archbishop of Magdeburg, who, as his chief 
agent for retailing them in Saxony, employed Tetzel, 
a Dominican friar of great zeal and eloquence. 

“ The indulgence dealers,” says D’Aubign^, “passed 
through the country in a gay carriage, escorted by 
three horsemen in great state, and spending freely. 
One might have thought it some dignitary on a royal 
progress w'itli his attendants and officers, and not a 
common dealer or a begging monk.” For a tinic 
Tetzel drove a lucrative trade, but at length the 
princes and nobles were irritated at seeing their vas- 
sals drained of so much wealth in order to replenish , 
the I’apal treasury. Men of piety lamented the | 
credulousness of the people, and all began to wish I 
that an end were put to this shameful traffic, which ! 
was injurious alike to the welfare of the community 
and the interests of true religion. Jt was at this fa- 
vourable juncture that Martin Luther first began to 
call in question the efficacy of indulgences. An ear- 
nest controversy now commenced, which ended in 
the establishment of the Refonnation in Gennany, j 
whence it rapidly spread to other European countries. 

In consequence of the withering exposure which H 
Luther and the other Reformers had made of the 
abuses practised in the sale, of indulgences, the j 
council of Trent found it necessary to decree that 
while the use of indulgences should be retained in { 
the church, “all wicked gains accruing from them 
shall be wholly abolished.” In the same spirit I’ius, 
in 1,567, revoked all the indulgences which had been 
granted for lucrative purposes. Paul V., in 1606, 
repealed all those wliich were granted by his prede- 
cessors to the Regulars of every Order, and gave 
others in their place. Innocent XI. in 1678, also 
withdrew many indulgences as false, forged, and 
apocryphal. Indulgences have continued, neverthe- 
less, down to the present day to be issued by the 
Roman see, more particularly on the occasion of a 
jubilee. 

INDULGENTIA (Lat. indulgence), a name 
sometimes applied to baptism in the early Christian 
church, as being attended, when blessed by the Spirit, 
with absolution or the remission of sins. This ordi- 
nance was always esteemed the most universal abso- 
lution and grand indulgence in the ministry of the 
church. 
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INDULTS, h term used in the Church of Rome 
to denote the power of presenting to bcnetices 
granted to certain persons by the Pope. Sometimes 
indults have been given to kings and sovereign 
princes. In 1424, Pope Martin V. presented an 
indult to tl»e parliament of Paris, whicli, however, 
they refused to accept. Tlie e.ardinals likewise have 
an indult gi-anted them by agi-eement between Pope 
Paul IV. and the sacred college in ir)r)5, which is 
always confirmed by the Popes at the time of their 
election. Thus the cardinals have the free disposal 
of all the benefices depending on them, without be- 
ing interrupted by any prior collation fi*om the Pope. 
By this indult they may also bestow a benefice Ln 
cnmrnmdam. 

INDWELLING SCHEME, a hypothesis of very 
high antiquity, which alleged tlie pre-exi.vtenee of 
Christ’s human soul in union with the Deity, thus 
con.stituting, as some have supposed, the the 

wisdom and power of God, by whom the w’orlds 
w'prc made, and the whole dispensation of Provi- 
dence has been since administered. The Jews liave 
ever been wont to assert that the soul of the Messiah 
was made before all creatures. J’his opinion was 
strongly maintained by Dr. Thomas Goodwin and 
Bishop Fowler, but more especially by Dr. Isaac 
Watts, in his ‘ Glory of Christ as God-Man.’ The 
Indwelling Scheme appears to be founded, both in 
name and in reality, on Col. ii. 1), “ In whom dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” It sup- 
poses the human soul of Christ not to have been 
created at his conception in the womb of tin* ^'irgin 
Mary, but to have existed ])revious to his inearua- 
tion in union with the Godhead. See Pue-Exist- 

LNTS. 

INFALLIBILITY, a privilege elaimed by the 
ITIiurch of Rome, in virtue of wljich she deelares 
that she cannot at any time cease to be pure in her 
doctrine, nor fall into any destructive error. This 
prerogative she alleges she has received from Christ 
as the true Catholic church, and, therefore, she re- 
(piircs and expects that the whole Christian world 
should bow to her decisions. In proof of the infalli- 
bility of the church, Romanists are wont to adduce 
various pas.sages of Scripture, sucli as tlicse : Matt, 
xvi. 18, “ And I say also unto tlu'c. That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock T will build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ; ” 
John XX. 2.3, “ Who.se sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted unto them;” Matt, xxviii. 20, “ Lo, I a 7 n with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world;” John 
xvi. 13, “ Ilowbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, i.s 
come, he will guide you into all truth : for he shall 
not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall lie speak : and he will shew you things to 
come;” 1 Tim. iii. 15, “ The church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of truth.” 

In addition to the support which Romanists sup- 
pose the doctrine of infallibility to derive from Scri}»- 
ture, they arc accustomed to argue, that the Catho- 


lic church cannot eiT in her doctrines, because tlipy 
liave regularly descended to her, link by link, in an 
unbroken chain from the apostles themselves, whose 
inspired infallibility was universally acknowledged. 
But considerable difference of opinion exists in the 
Romish church as to the precise sec" ^ this infalli- 
bility. Rome suppose it to be sfiirted in the univer- 
sal church scattered over the whole world ; others 
allege it to reside in the Pope ; others in a general 
council independent of the Pope ; and others still, in 
a general council with a Pope at its head. 

The opinion which places infallibility in the Pope is 
held by the Jesuits, and almost without exception by 
the Italian clergy, wlio, above all others, are under 
papal influence. Jt has been embraced, aJ.so, by tlic 
councils of Florence, Lateran, and Trent. Accord- 
ing to Bellanninc and Den.s, however, the Pope is 
liable to error in a personal and private capacity, and 
as some allege, may even be guilty of heresy and 
infidelity. The Jesuits and Canonists in general, 
extend infallibility both to questions of riglit and of 
fact. This was claimed by Leo himself in the La- 
teraii council. 

Tlie Italian school, while they ve.st infallibility in 
the Roman pontiff, vary witli respect to the fonn 
which this prerogative assumes. They limit his in- 
fiillibility to his official decisions, hut they differ as 
to the time wlion he is to be undei’stood as speaking 
with official authority. Some allege that lie does so 
only when he decides in council ; others when he di*- 
cidcs according to Scripture and tradition ; and others 
still when he decides after mature and diligent exa- 
mination. Tlie most general opinion, however, on 
tills .subject is, that the Pope is infallible w'hen, in 
his public and official capacity, as head of tlic church, 
he gives fortli his instructions on points of faitli and 
morality. But even on this view of the matter great 
variety of opinion exists in the Romish chui'ch. 
Rome say that the I’ope speaks in his official capa- 
city when he* enacts laws, and othera when he issue's 
rescripts. A large party in the present day hold, 
that the ipiestion as to the infallibility of the Pojie 
is a point not of faith but simply of opinion. 

In opposition to the Italian, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Ultramontane party, the Gallican church, 
or Cisalpine party, has always held tliat infallibility is 
.seated in a general council lawfully assembled ; and 
that the Pope, as distinct from the council, is liahh* 
to error, and in case of disobedience, is subject to de- 
position by tlie council. The I'ontifTs liability to 
error, c\'en in matters of faith, has been inaiiitiiined 
accordingly by the ablest French divines, and con- 
ceded by many of the popes themselves. The Gal- 
lican view of infallibility "was held by the general 
councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil. 

A third party differ on this question from both the 
French and Italian schools. This party may be con- 
sidered as represented by Dr. Milner, who, in his ‘ End 
of Controvensy,’ thus defines infallibility : “A general 
council,” he says, “ with the Pope at its head, or the 
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j Pope himself issuing a doctrinal decision which is 
received by the great body of Catholic bishops, is 
secure from error.” According to this theoiy, a 
Pope or a council may singly fall into error ; but 
j when united they are infallible. This opinion of 
j ' course goes to overthrow the decisions of the first 
! and second councils of Nice, the council of Ephesus, 

1 1 and that of Constantinople, in all of which the Pope 
I presided neither in person nor by proxy. And, again, 
several general councils were not sanctioned, but, on 
the contrary, resisted by pontifical power. 

Another, though a very small section of the Ro- 
mish community, considers infallibility as lodged in 
I the church universal, comprehending the assembly of 
1 all tlie faithful. But even this party, small though 
I it be, is divided into two sections ; the one holding 
j that the church universal implies only the clergy 
j scattered throughout all Christendom ; the other al- 
; leging that it includes both the clergy and the laity, 
i who form collectively the church Catholic. Such 
j I arc the varied opinions existing in the Romish church 
j j as to the precise seat in which the infallibility of the 
church resides. The church has not given her au- 
! thoritative decision on this much vexed qucstioti, and, 
j therefore, the utmost diversity of sentiment is allowed 
! ; to prevail upon the subject. It is also doubtful how 
I ' far this infallibility extends. Some limit it to arti- 
1 1 cles of faith and precepts of morality ; others mahe 
1 1 a distirjction between matters of right and and 
j ' also between facts simply, and facts connected with 
faith. The united opinion of all Protestant churches 
is, that infallibility resides not in the church, but in 
the Bible; and, therefore, to its decisions all must 
implicitly bow. This is the standard, the only true, 
infallible standard to which all the opinions both of 
, individuals and of churches must ultimately be re- 
I ferred. And if any person or community of persons 
wish to be guided into all the truth, they must look 
for the aid of the infallible heavenly Teacher, even 
the Spirit of the Living fxod, who, while lie makes 
use of the word as his instrument, gives light along 
with the truth, and thus teaches savinglyand to profit. 

INFANT-BAPTISM, See Baptism. 

INFANT-COMxMUNlON. See Commitnion (In- 
fant). 

INFANTICIDE, the practice of destroying in- 
fants. This barbarous and inhuman custom has pre- 
vailed among almost all heathen nations, showing 
very strikingly the truth of the scriptural statement, 
“ TTie dark places of the earth arc full of tlie habita- 
tions of horrid cruelty;” and the coriTctness of the 
apostolic description of the heathen, as being ‘‘ witli- 
I out natural affection.” The Canaanites, in ancient 
I times, sacrificed their sons and their daughters to 
I devils or demons. (See Human Sacrifices.) Tlie 
1 .Tews also were guilty of this crime, having learned 
I it from the heathen nations aroimd them. Even 
j among the ancient Greeks infanticide was not un- 
I known. The Spartans, for instance, permitted only 
promising children to be reared, all the others being 


without remorse put to death. But in modem hea- 
thendom this homd custom has been extensively pre- 
valent. In the Sandwicli islands, it was estimated, by 
the foreigners who first visited them, that two-thirls 
of the infants bom were destroyed by their own 
parents. Mothers would cast their children into a 
hole dug in the earth, and covering them up, would 
trample upon them with t^ir feet, and thus stitle 
their cries. In the Georgian and Society Islands, it 
is almost incredible to what an extent this practice 
was carried. On this subjeiit we may adduce the 
testimony of the Rev. John Williams, as given in 
bis ‘ Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South 
Sea Islands:’ “Generally, I may state that, in the 
Society Islands, T never conversed with a female 
that had home children prior to the introduction of 
Christianity, who had not destroyed some of them, 
and frequently as many as from five to ten. During 
the visit of the deputation, our respected friend, G. 
Bennett, Esq., was our guest for three or four | 
months; and, on one occasion, while conversing on ] 
the subject, he expressed a wish to obtain accurate j 
knowledge of the extent to which this cruel system 
had prevailed. I’liree women were sitting in the I 
room at the time, making European garments, under ! 
Mrs. W.’h direction ; and, after replying to Mr. Ben- 
nett’s inquiries, T said, ‘1 have no doubt but that | 
each of these women have destroyed some of their ' 
children.’ Looking at them with an exj)rossion of j 
surprise and incredulity, Mr. B. exclaimed, ‘ Tmpos- ^ 
sible ! such motherly respectable women could never | 
have been guilty of so great an atrocity.’ ‘ Well,’ ! 
T added, ‘we’ll ask tliem.’ Addressing the first, I ' 
.said to her, ‘ Frioml, how many children have you ; 
destroyed?’ She was startled at my question, and 
at first charged me with iinkindness, in harrowing up i 
her feelings by bringing the destruction of her babes | 
to her remembrance ; hut, upon hearing the object ! 
of iny inquiry, she replied, with a faltering voice, ‘ T | 
have dc.^troyed nine.’ The second, with eyes suf- 1 
fused with tears, said, ‘ 1 have destroyed seven and ' 
the third informed us that she had destroyed five. ! 
Thus three individuals, casually selected, had killed [ 
one-and-tweiity children ! — hut I am happy to add, 
that these mothers were, at the time of this conver- | 
Ration, and continued to he so long as I knew them, i 
consi.stent members of my church. ; 

“On another occasion, I was called to visit the 
wife of a chief in dying circumstances. She had pro- 
fessed Christianity for many years, had learnt to read 
when nearly sixty, and was a very active teacher in 
our adult school. In the prospect of death, she sent 
a {>ressing request that I would visit her immedi- 
ately ; and, on entering her apartment, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘ O, ser\ ant of God ! come and tell me wliat 1 
must do.’ Perceiving that she was suffering great 
mental distress, I inquired the cause of it, when she 
replied, ‘I am about to die, I am about to die.’ 
‘Well,’ I rejoined, ‘if it he so, what creates this 
agony of mind?’ ‘ Oh ! my sins, my sins,’ she cried ; 
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‘ T am about to die.’ I then inquired what the par- 
ticular sins were which so greatly distressed her, 
when she exclaimed, ‘ Oh my children, my murdered 
children I I am about to die, and 1 shall meet them 
all at the judgment- scat of Christ.’ Upon this I in- 
quired how many children she had destroyed, and, to 
my astonishment, she replied, ‘ I have destroyed 
sixteen 1 and now I am about to die.’ As soon as 
my feelings would allow me, I began to reason with 
her, and urged the consideration that she had done 
this when a heathen, and during ‘ the times of igno- 
rance, which Grod winked at;’ but this alforded her 
no consolation, and again she gave vent to her ago- 
nized feelings by exclaiming, ‘ Oh my children, my 
children 1 ’ I then directed her to tlie ‘ faithful saying, 
which is worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into tlie world to save sinners.’ This imparted 
a little comfort; and after visiting her frequently, 
and directing her thoughts to that blood which 
cleansetli from all sin, 1 succeeded, by the blessing of 
God, in tranquillizing her troubled spirit; and she 
died, about eight days after my first interview, ani- 
mated with the hope ‘ that her sins, though many, 
would all be forgiven lier.’ 

“ The modes by which they perpetrated this deed 
of darkness were truly airecling. Sometimes they 
put a wet cloth upon the infant’s mouth ; at others, 
tliey pinched their little throats uiilil they expired. 
A third m(!thod was to bury them alive. And a 
fourth was, if possible, still more brutal. The mo- 
ment the child was born, they broke the first joints 
of its fingers and toes, and then the second. If the 
infant survived this agonizing process, they dislo- 
cated its ancles and the wrists ; and if the powers of 
endurance still continued, the knee and elbow joints 
were then broken. This would generally terminate 
the tortures of the little suflerer ; but if not, they 
would resort to ilic second method of strangulation. 
We liad a servant in our employ for fifteen years, 
who previously performed infanticide as her trade ; 
and we Iiave many times listened with feelings of the 
deepest agony, wliile she has described the manner 
in which she perpetrated the horrid deed.” 

Infanticide prevails also in China. Mr. Barrow 
computes from authentic data that not less than nine 
tliousand children are exposed in the streets of Pe- 
kin every year, and as many more in the provinces. 
He states that it is part of the duty of the police to 
cany away in carts every morning those that have 
been exposed during the night, some of them still 
alive ; but they arc all carried to a pit without the 
walls, and buried promiscuously. In some parts of 
Hindustan, particularly in Orissa, and the eastern 
parts of Bengal, the people frequently offer their 
children in sacrifice to Ganga, by drowning them in 
the river. At one time the revolting crime of infanti- 
cide was extensively practised in Benares, and the 
adjoining districts. “ The great supporters of this 
iniquitous practice,” Jis we are informed by one who 
was long resident in India, “ were formerly the lisjh- 


poots, the Uajhkomars, and the Rajiivansis, among 
whom a single female infant was never permitted to 
exist, nor did they consider their destruction as an 
act of sin or cruelty, though I am unable to believe, 
as many have affirmed, that they regarded the sacri- 
fice as an acceptable offering to the gods. It appears 
rather to have originated in convenience, on account 
of the ruinous expense attending their marriage, and 
to have been practivsed without fear of offence to the 
deities, for their belief is, that the souls of those 
daughters who were thus destroyed were eventually 
retiuTiod to them in the persons of sons ; and when 
this did not appeal* to be borne out by the birth of a 
male child, it only followed that Siva was displeased, 
and conciliation w'as resorted to, until a son should 
really be born to them. In these cases it was usual 
to seek propitiation by placing the next female in- 
fant in the hands of the Brahmins, to be solemnly 
sacrificed in the temple of Ganesa, whereby that god 
might be mo^ed to compassion for the babe, and be 
induced to intercede with Siva for the future birth of 
male children to the parents. It is easy to perceive 
whence this delusion had its commencement, since a 
handsome douceur to the immolating jiriests was an 
indispensable part of the ceremony, which in all re- 
spects differed from the method of destriietion pri- 
vately used. In the latter place the operation was 
perfomied with very little form or expense, by what 
the Hindoos call dnnhing milk. No sooner had the 
sex of the infant been ascertained, than a cauldron of 
warm milk w’as brought into the ai)artment where 
the mother lay, and after prayers for the child’s 
return in the form of a son, the little innocent was I 
immersed in the milk, and held down until life be- 
came extinct, and then it was carried to the Ganges | j 
and thrown into the stream. When, however, the : | 
deed was connnitted to the Brahmins to be executed j j 
by way of sacrifice to Ganesa, the poor babe was j i 
carried to the temple, and, being laid upoji its back, I 
was, after certain diabolical ceremonies, destroyed I 
by the club of the inhuman fakhir." ' 

In some districts of India, the inhuman parents t 
have been known to bury their living children up to j 
the throat in the earth, leaving the head exposed to 
the attacks of the wild beasts and birds of prey ; 
others have bound the poor innocents by the feet to 
the branch of a tree, there abandoning them to the 
njost horrible of deaths ; others have hurled them 
from a height into the waters of a sacred river. In 
Madagascar, the fate of the infant depends on the 
CiUculatiou of lucky and unlucky days. Sliould the 
destiny of the child be declared by the astrologer to 
be evil, the poor helpless babe is doomed to destruc- 
tion. The practice of infanticide has been long preva- 
lent in Madagascar ; and although, during the reign of 
Kiidama, it was abolished, the inhuman custom has been 
again revived with all its attendant circumstances of 
barbarity. From Mr. Moffat we learn that the Bush- 
men in South Africa will kill their children without 
remorse on various occasions, as when they are ill- * 
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shaped, when they are in want of food, when the 
father of a cliild has forsaken its mother, or when 
obliged to flee from the farmers or others ; in which 
case they will strangle them, smother them, cast 
them away in the desert, or bury them alive. There 
are instances of parents throwing their tender off- 
spring to the hungry lion, who stands roaring before 
their cavern, refusing to depart till some peace-offer- 
ing be made to him. Many other instances of the 
prevalence of infanticide among heathen nations 
might be mentioned, but those which we have ad- 
duced are sufficient to show that wlierever men are 
unenlightened and uninfluenced by gospel truth, 
cruelty and inhumanity characterize tlie human heart. 

INFER!, the gods of the lower world among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, as distinguished from 
the gods who dwelt in the high or heavenly regions. 
The Greeks, however, more generally applied the 
terra mferi. to the inhabitants of the infernal regions, 
including both gods and the souls of the departed. 
See Hell. 

INFERIiE, sacrifices which the ancient Romans 
offered at the tombs of their deceased relatives at 
certain periods. They seem to have regarded the 
manes of their ancestors as gods, and hence they pre- 
sented to them oblations consisting of victims, wine, 
milk, garlands of flowers, and other things. See Fu- 
KRRAL Rites. 

INFIDELS, unbelievers, a general tenn used to 
describe all who subscribe to any of the different 
forms which unbelief has assumed. It comprises 
those who deny the Divine existence, or, as they are 
usually termed. Atheists; those who deny the Di- 
vine Personality, and are called Pantheists; those 
who deny the Divine Providential government, 
and receive the name of Naturalists ; those who 
admit the existence and government of God, but 
deny the authority and inspiration of the Bible, 
and who are denominated Deists ; those who con- 
sider human reason as the measure and test of 
Divine Revelation, and who hear the designation of 
Raiionalists ; and those who, like the ^Secularists of our 
own day, deny the possibility of establishing, by va- 
lid argument, anytliing whatever which is beyond the 
reach of our bodily senses ; or the adherents of the 
religion of Humanity^ who ignore all written revela- 
tion, and find religion only in the outward universe 
and the inward man ; or the ITuuuinists of the la-^t 
centuiy in Germany, who sought to sink Christianity 
in the elements of human nature. Infidelity assumes 
the most diversified shapes and aspects, according to 
the age and country in which it makes its appear- 
ance. And yet in all its varied forms, by one dis- 
tinctive feature it is uniformly characterized — its be- 
ing strictly negative. It denies rather than affirms ; 
it disbelieves rather than believes. Its creed is com- 
prised in one single article, brief but comprehensive : 
“I believe in all unbelief.” At one time it assails 
the being, the attributes, the Personality, the Provi- 
dence of God ; at another it seeks to demolish the 


arguments for the genuineness, the authenticity, 
the inspiration, the exclusive authority of the Word 
of God ; at another it controverts the soul's immor- 
tality, and a judgment to come. At one time it is 
metaphysical ; at another, physical ; at another mo- 
ral, in its character and bearings. The rapid advance 
which the natural sciences liave made during the 
last quarter of a century, i)articularly in the depart- 
ment of geology, has tended, in no slight degree, to 
alter the whole aspect of the infidelity of our day. It 
affects to wear the appearance of a regular scientific 
argument, which, by the introduction and plausible 
explanations of the development hypothesis, would 
seek to destroy our confidence in the statements of | 
the Bible. Such is the decided tendency of the 
‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ and works of a similar kind. 
But if we have a physical school of infidels, we have 
also a metaphysical school, who endeavour, by the 
most profound subtleties, to undermine the authority 
of the Bible. To this latter school belong the Emer- 
sons and Theodore Parkers of our own day, who at- 
tempt to discredit the outward and objective revela- 
tion of the Scri{)turcs, by substituting in its place an 
inward and subjective revelation in the conscious- 
ness of the human being. ‘‘ Recent theories," says 
Dr. Baniicnnan, “ on the subject of inspiration have 
left us in doubt as to what, in the volume of S. rip- 
ture, is the wisdom of God, and what the foolishness 
of man. It is not now inenOy the ancient form ot 
the error that mect^ us in regard to the different de- 
grees and kinds of inspiration attributed to the dif- 
ferent parts of the Scriptures of God. But tlie very 
distinction itself between what is of God and what is 
of man has been done aw'ay with ; the objective re- 
velation is confoundeil, or, to a great extent, identi- 
fied with the subjective belief; and the spiritual ; 
intuition or convictions of man are made to occupy i 
the place, and mimic the authority, of an inspiration , 
by God. In the same manner, recent tendencies of ' 
religious speculation and feeling have served to re- | 
vive, in all its former interest and importance, tlie 
question of the sole and sujireme authority of the 
written and inspired Word of God. On the one 
side, we have the claims put fi^rth on behalf of the 
intellectual powers or inward intuitions of man to be 
the judge of truth apart from the Word and autho- 
rity of God, and to receive the communications of 
that Word only in so far as they commend them- 
selves to his reason or spiritual apprehensions ; and, 
on the other side, we have dangers to the truth no 
less imminent. To find an infallible interpreter for 
the infallible Word of God; ‘to find rest from the 
conflict of doubt and unbelief, without the responsi- 
bility or the pain of the exercise of private judg- 
ment and personal inquiry ; to enter the haven of 
undisturbed faith, without passing through the storm 
of conflicting opinion — this is a desire at all times 
most natural to the human heart, and especially so 
in an age like the present of reviving earnestness in 
religion ; — and hence an approximation to the views 
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and tenets of the Popish chui-cli, on the subject of 
ecclesiastical authority and tradition, is a state of 
feeling extensively prevalent in the midst of us.” 

It is wonderful to what an extent a cliango of 
name may sometimes be successful in removing old 
prejudices, wliich may liave been connected with a 
system. Infidels in this country have, of late years, 
attempted by tliis paltry subterfuge to insinuate 
themselves into the confidence of the public. They 
are no longer Athekts and In fukls, as in former diiys, 
but simply Secularists, wlio allege tliat “ precedence 
sliould be given to the duties of this life over those 
which pertain to another ; ” and that “ there exist, inde- 
pendently of Scriptural authority, guarantees of mor- 
als in human nature, intelligence, and utility.” The de- 
sign of such statements is obviously to set aside the 
Bible as the rule of human faith and duty, and to 
substitute, as impelling motives of action, the things 
which are seen and temporal for those things which 
are unseen atid eternal. See Intuitionists, Secu- 
larists. 

INFINITY, an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being. lie must necessarily be boundless; we can 
assign to him no limits cither in duration or space. 
The material universe cannot be otherwise than finite 
or limited, form being essential to matter, and foi*m 
being necessarily finite or confined within bounds. 
But we cannot conceive limits to Him who created 
the universe. His necessary existence must, as far 
as we can perceive, be necessary in every point of 
8[»ace, as well as in every moment of duration. The 
self-existent First Cause of all things must neces- 
sarily be infinite, both in space and duration, other- 
wise there might be a point in both the one and the 
other, where his presence and power were alike 
awanting. Bee God. 

INFRALAPSAIllANS (Lat. infra, below, lajmis, 
the fall), a name applied to those Calvinists who be- 
lieve unconditional election, on the part of God, to be 
subsequent to the foreseen apostasy of man. Ila- 
genbach alleges that the synod of Dort approved of 
the Infralapsanan scheme. The utmost, however, 
that can be said upon the subject is, that its decrees 
make no express mention of SupraJapsarianism. 
INFULiE. See Garlands. 

INGATHERING (Feast op), an ancient Jewish 
festival observed on the day which immediately fol- 
lowed the seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Hence it is often called the eighth day of that feast, 
although it was undoubtedly a separate festival in 
token of thanksgiving for the safe ingathering of the 
fruits of the ground. After dwelling in booths for 
seven days the people returned to their houses, and 
on the day thereafter they observed the Feast of In- 
gathering. No servile work was allowed to be done 
on it, and praises were sung to God at the temple 
with trumpets and instruments of music. On this 
day they read the last section of the law, and began 
the first lest they should appear to be more joyful in 
ending the law than willing to begin it. There was 


no sacrifice of six bullocks as on the Feast of Ta- 
bernacles, but of only one bullock. A peculiar bene- 
diction was used on this festival, called the Royal 
Blessing, in allusion to 1 Kifigs viii. 66, “ On the 
eighth day he sent the people away ; and they blessed 
the king, and went unto their tents joyful and glad of 
heart.” They observed the same soi^ nities, how- 
ever, about the pouring out of water, as they had 
done on the seven preceding days. This eighth day 
festival came to be held in great veneration among 
the Jews, and the Rabbis thus sjjeak of it : ‘‘The 
eighth day shall be holy. Thou seest, 0 God, that 
Israel in the Feast of Tabernacles offers before thee 
seventy bullocks for the seventy nations for which 
they ought to love us ; but for our love they are our 
adversaries. The holy blessed God, therefore, saith | 
to Israel, ofler for yourselves on the eighth day.” 

INGEN, a hero-god of Japan, and a native of 
China, who lived about the year 1650. He was a 
zealous Budsdoist or Bmlhist, and looked upon as an 
illustrious saint. But he was more especially vener- 
ated because in answer to a Kitoo, or special prayer 
which he offered, a plentiful rain had fallen in a time ! 
of drought. ' 

INGHAMITES, the followers of Benjamin Ing- j 
ham. Esq. of Aberford Hall, Yorkshire, About the ! ' 
year 1732, he left the Church of England and joined j j 
the Society of the first Methodists at Oxford. He 
accompanied John and Charles Wesley on their first 
voyage to Georgia in North America ; and on his 
return home, after a year’s absence, he parted from 
the Methodists, and attached himself to the United 
Brethren. In a short time he set out on an itinerat- 
ing tour in the North of England, and established a 
number of churches on the footing of the Indepen- 
dents or CoNGKKGATioNALisTs (which See.) Mr, 
Ingham was married to Lady Mary Hastings, daugh- 
ter of the Countess of Huntingdon ; and in imitation 
of that excellent lady, he devoted much of his wealth 
to the advancement of the cause of Christ throughout 
England. In 1760, Mr. Ingham, having met witli 1 1 
the writings of Mr. Glas and Mr. Saiideman, adopt- | j 
ed some of their opinions, both in reference to | 
doctrine and discipline ; and in consequence many j ! 
of his followers abandoned him, but a great num- 
ber still continued to adhere to liim. Tlie churches I ^ 
wbicli belonged to his communion admitted their 
members by lot, like the Moravian Brethren, and 
reciuired them to declare their experience, that the 
whole Society might judge of the gracious change 
which had been wrought in their hearts. The con- 
gregations soon began to fall into confusion and dis- 
order, and Mr. Ingham found it necessary to remo- 
del them, laying aside some of those peculiarities 
which had given rise to contentious among the mem 
bers. He contended very strongly for the imputed 
righteousness of Christ ; but he objected to the Ian ■ 
guage usually adopted in speaking of distinct persons 
in the Godhead. He practised infant baptism, but | ' 
did not consider a plurMity of elders to be necessary 1 1 
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for the dispensation of cliurch ordinances. He par- 
ticularly inculcated upon his followers the impro- 
priety of eating things strangled or partaking of 
blooi Remains of the Ingliamites are still found in 
England, but they are a very small body, only nine 
congregations having been reported at the last cen- 
sus in 1851. 

INITIATI, a name applied to the faithlul in the 
early Christian church, as being initiated, that is ad- 
1 1 initted to the use of sacred offices, and to the know- 
1 ledge of the sacred mysteries of the Christian reli- 
! gion. Hence Clirysostom and other ancient writers, 
when speaking of any doctrines which were not ex- 
! I plained to the catechumens, were wont often to say, 
j I “ The initiated know what is said.” St. Ambrose 
' 1 addresses a work expressly to the Initiati. 

INLAGA, a class of spirits, the worship of which 
forms the most prominent feature in the supersti- 
I ! tious practices of Southern Guinea. They are the 
I spirits of dead men ; but whether good or evil 

I ‘ spirits, even the natives themselves do not know. 

I I The spirits of the ancestors of the people are called 
1 j Ahamho ; but the Inland are the spirits of stran- 
! I gers, and have come from a distance. Sick, and 
I j especially nervous persons, are 8Uj)posed to be 

jjossessed with one or other of these classes of spi- 
rits, and various ceremonies are performed to de- 
liver them from their power. In the first instance 
the patient is taken to a priest or priestess, wlio ap- 
plies certain tests in order to disco^’cr to which class 
of spirits the disease belongs, and tliis being ascer- 
tained, the patient is put under the care of the proper 
priest. The ceremonies in both cfises are very simi- 
lar. They are thus described by Mr. Wilson, who 
was for many years resident in the country : “ In 
either case a temporary shanty is erected in the 
middle of the street for the occupancy of the patient, 
tlie priest, and such persons as are to take part in 
the ceremony of exorcism. Tlie time employed in 
performing the ceremonies is seldom less than ten 
or fifteen days. During this period dancing, drum- 
ming, feasting, and drinking are kc])t up without in- 
termission day and night, and all at the expense of 
the nearest relatives of the invalid. The patient, 
if a female, is decked out in the most fantastic 
costume ; her face, bosom, anus, and legs are streak- 
ed with red and white chalk, her head adorned with 
red feathers, and much of the time she promenades 
the open space in front of the shanty with a sword 
in her hand, which she brandishes in a very menac- 
ing way against the by-standers. At the same time 
she assumes as much of the maniac in her looks, 
actions, gestures, and walk, as possible. In many 
cases this is all mere affectation, and no one is de- 
ceived by it. But there are other cases where these 
motions seem involuntary and entirely beyond the 
control of the person ; and when you watch the wild 
and unnatural stare, the convulsive movements of 
the limbs and body, the unnatural posture into wliich 
the whole frame is occasionally thrown, the gnash- 


ing of the teeth, and foaming at the mouth, and the 
supeniatural strength that is put forth when any 
attempt is made at constraint, you are strongly re- 
minded of cases of real possession recorded in the 
New Testament.” 

The priests have certain tests by which it is known 
when the patient is healed, and he is required in 
token of gratitude for dclivenuice to build a small 
house or temple near his own, in which the spirit 
may reside, to take occasional offerings to him, and 
pay him all due respect, failing which, he is liable to 
renewed assaults at any time. Certain restrictions 
also are laid upon the dispossessed demoniac. He 
must refrain from certain kinds of food, avoid certain 
places of common resort, and perform certain duties ; 
otherwise the spirits will assuredly recovef their 
power over him. See Demons. 

INNER MISSION, a scheme of operations de- 
vised of late years in Germany, for elevating the 
masses wdtliin the pale of the church from their 
destitution and corruption by united efforts, espe- 
cially in the form of societies, without being under 
the management of organized Christian churches. 
Its objects and aims are thus sketched by Dr. Kali- 
nis, who, being himself a Lutheran of the High 
Church party, is o])poscd to all efibrts for the Chris- 
tianization of the masses made by bodies not having 
an organic connection with the church. “ Tlie Inner 
Mission,” says he, “ opens to cliildren, to whom the 
parents ciinnot devote the necessary care and atten- 
tion, its infant-schools and nurseries; to destitute 
and demoralized children, its a'^ylums and reforma- 
tory schools; and takes care of the spiritual and 
temporal improvement of the adults, in Sunday 
Schools and Young Men’s Associations. It takes 
care of the poor in relief associations, which not only 
support, but also watch over the bodily and spiritual 
welfare of their charge. It nurses the sick ; gets up 
healthy and cheap lodgings; increases, in savings’ 
banks, the mite of the poor ; seeks, by the power of 
communion, to educate the intemperate to renuncia- 
tion ; penetrates into the gaols of the criminals, and 
takes care of those who have been dismissed ; circu- 
lates Bibles and Christian hooks, for awakening 
Christian faith and love, and seeks to make the Sun- 
day again a Salibath, a day of rest and of elevation to 
the Lord. It takes care of prostitute girls ; descends, 
reproving and helping, into the abodes of filth ; offers 
to the travelling journeymen places of spiritual re- 
creation ; brings the Word of God to the crowds of 
labourers who do not find time to take care of their 
souls ; endeavours to strengthen destitute and sunken 
congregations, by itinerant preachers; educates 
nurses, who not only attend to the bodies, but also 
to the souls of the sick.” 

From this statement, though given by one wlio 
looks upon the Inner Mission with a jealous eye, it 
is quite plain that it has reference chiefly to domes- 
tic heathenism, which has crept into German Pro- 
testantism to such a fearful extent, and it proposes 
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by all legitimate means to reclaim the heathen masses 
to living Cliristianity. The originator and the main- 
spring of this noble work, which bids fair to infuse 
new life into German Protestantism, is Dr. Wichem, 
one of the greatest and best men of the age. This 
eminent Christian philanthropist wjis born at Hamburg 
in 1808. He studied at Berlin under Schleiennacher 
and Neander, and even while yet a student, he con- 
ceived a strong desire to devote himself to the Chris- 
tianization and moral elevation of the humbler classes. 
In 1833, he opened a sort of ragged school under 
the name of the ‘Rauhe Haus,’ or Rough House, in 
the neighbourhood of tlic village of Horn, about three 
miles from Hamburg. “ This noble establishment,’* 
says Dr. ScliaflT, “is a large garden full of trees, 
walks, flowers, vegetables, and adjoining corn-fields, 
with several small, but comfortable, wood-houses, 
and a neat, quiet chapel. It embraces various work- 
shops for shoemaking, tailoring, spinning, baking, 
&e., a commercial agency (Afjentur) for the sale of 
the articles made by the boys *, a i)rinting and pub- 
lishing department ; a lithograph and wood engrav- 
ing shop, and a book-bindery — all in very energetic 
and successful operation. Many excellent tracts and 
books arc annually issued from the Institution, also 
j a monthly periodical, under the title '' Fliegende 
j Blatter,' Fly Leaves, which is, at the same time, the 
organ of the central committee of the German (*hurcli 
Diet for Inner Mission. The children are divided 
into families, each about twelve in number, and con- 
trolled by an overseer, with two assistants. These 
overseers are generally theological students who pre 
pare themselves here for pastoral usefulness. Many 
of them have already gone out to superintend similar 
institutions in Germany, Switzerland, and Riis.ria, 

I established on the plan of the Rough House. The 
general management i.s, of course, in the hands of 
Wichem, wlio is universally respected and beloved, 
as a spiritual father.” 

After labouring for several years in this private 
work of faith and labour of love, Dr. Wiclicrii con- 
ceived the design of enlisting Christians of the dif- 
ferent Evangelical denominations of Gennan Protes- 
tants in the gi*cat and truly Christian scheme of the 
hmeo' Misffion, A noble opportunity presented it- 
self in 1848 of calling the attention of his fellow 
Christians in Germany to the grand idea which for 
fifteen years had been occupying much of his time 
and thoughts. The first Kirch entag (which see), 
or Church Diet, met that yenr at Wittenberg, for 
the purpose of consulting on the true interests of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany. Five hundred 
Christian meu, both clerical and lay, were assembled 
from all parts of Germany. Dr. Wichern was pre- 
sent at that deeply solemn and interesting meeting, 
and having made a powerful and heai*t-8tin*iiig appeal 
on the all-important and urgent work of the Inner 
Mission, a resolution was passed, that one of the 
leading objects which should be kept in view in the 
proposed confederation of the Evangelical Gennaii 


Churches must be the furtherance of ecclesiastical 
and social reforms, especially Inner Mission. From 
the meeting of that great assembly over the grave 
of Luther at Wittenberg, this benevolent Christian 
enterprise has every year formed one of the chief 
toj)ics of discussion at the Kirchentag which con- 
tinues its sittings for four days, two oi which are 
devoted to the congress of Inner Mission. The 
cause has received a remarkable impulse from the 
sanction of the Kirchmiaq, and although strongly 
opposed by the High Church Lutherans, it has 
spread since 1848 with unusual rapidity all over 
Germany and Switzerland, and at this day the Inner 
Mission is looked upon by evangelical Christians as 
one of the most important movements which has 
ever been made by means of associations of private 
Christians in any country. 

INNOCENTS (Festival of the), a festival in- 
stituted in memory of the murder of the children at 
Bethlehem, on the occasion of the birth of Christ. 
This cruel massacre of the innocents is thus recorded 
in Mat. ii. 1C, “Then Herod, when he saw that he 
Avas mocked of the Avise men, was exceeding wroth, 
and scut forth, and slew all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under, according to the time which he 
had diligently eiKpiired of the wise men.” At an 
early period in the history of the Christian church, 
these murdered children began to be spoken of as 
Christian martyrs. Irensp.us says, “ Christ, Avhen he 
Avas an infant, made infants martyrs for himself, and 
sent them before him into his kingdom.” Cyptian 
speaks in similar language. Hilary declares that 
Bethlehem flowed with the blood of the maiTyrs, and 
that they were advanced to heaven by the glory of 
martyrdom. Augustin also says, “These infants 
died for Christ, not knowing it : their parents be- 
wailed them, dying martyrs: they could not yet 
speak, and yet for all that they confessed Christ : 
Chri.st granted them the honour to die for his name ; 
Christ vouchsafed them the benefit of being washed 
from original sin in their own blood.” The same 
Christian Father tells us, that the church received 
them to the honour of lier martyrs. Origen not only 
calls them the first-fruits of the martyrs, but says 
that their memorial was ahvays celebrated in the 
cliurchcs after the manner and order of the saints, as 
being the first martyrs that were slain for Christ. It 
is not unlikely that the festival of Epiphany 
(which see), may at an early period have included as 
one of its objects the commemoration of the massacre 
of the innocents. When this event came to have a 
separate fcstiA'al of its own docs not appear. It is 
observed now, hoAvever, on the 28th of December. 
The Greek church in their calendar, and the Abyssi- 
nian church in their offices, mention fourteen thou- 
sand children as having perished at Bethlehem by 
the inhuman decree of Herod. 

INQUISITION, a sacred tribunal or court of jus- 
tice, erected with I’apal sanction in Roman Catholic 
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countries for the examination and punishment of 
heretics. Historians are by no means agreed as to 
the precise period at which the Inquisition was 
founded. From the establishment of Christianity 
by Constantine, penal laws were both enacted and 
executed against heretics, as being in the view of the 
Christian Emperors enemies to the peace and pros- 
perity of the commonwealth. Theodosius, however, 
is generally allowed to have been the first of the 
Homan Emperors who pronounced heresy to be a 
capital crime (sec Heretics), and the first sangui- 
nary law which doomed heretics to death wa.s passed 
A. D. 382. About this time, we find officers, allied 
Inquisitors, employed to assist in the execution of 
the bloody enactments, which visited with the sever- 
est punishment the slightest deviation from what was 
considered to be the orthodox doctrine of the church. 
These officers, however, were not like the Inquisi- 
tors of the Hornish church in after ages belonging to 
the clerical order, but laymen appointed by the Ho- 
man prefects. 

Heresy was from early times viewed by the church 
as a very heinous crime, incurring excommunication 
in its severest form ; but so far were the clergy 
from desiring the death of heretics, that Martin, 
bishop of Treves, strongly remonstrated with the 
Emperor Maximus against putting tlie heretic Pris- 
cillian to death — a deed which he declared “ all the 
bishops of France and Italy regarded with the ut- 
most abhorrence.” And we find Augustin protest- 
ing to the proconsul of Africa, “ tliat rather than see 
the punishment of deatli inflicted upon the heretical 
Donatists, both he and all his clergy would willingly 
perish by tlieir hands.” 

As centuries rolled onward, the proceedings against 
heretics were marked by increasing severity, until 
in the eleventli century capital punihliment even in 
its most dreadful form, that of burning alive, was 
extended to all who obstinately adhered to opinions 
differing from tlie received faith. It was not, how- 
ever, until the thirteenth century, that the court of 
the Inquisition was first established, its immediate 
motive being tlie suppression of the alleged heresy 
of the Alhigenses (which see). At the Latcran 
council in 1215, in the midst of the thirty ycjirs’ 
bloody crusade against these determined opponents of 
the Church of Rome, the plan of an inquisition or sa- 
cred tribunal for the punishment and extermination of 
heretics was conceived by Innocent 111., who then 
occupied the Papal see. At a council held at Tou- 
louse in 1229, it was ordered that a permanent In- 
quisition should be established against the heretics. 
It was not, however, until Pope (Iregory IX. in 
1233 had deprived the bishops of the power of pun- 
ishing the heretics of their respective dioceses, and 
intrusted that duty to tlie friars of St. Dominic, tliat 
tlie Inquisition was erected into a distinct tribunal. 
Tliese inquisitors of the Faith, as they were called, 
held their first court in the city of Toulouse. This 
dreaded tribunal was gradually introduced into all the 


Italian States except Naples, into some parts of 
France, and into the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, 
The proceedings of the Inquisition, at its first estab- 
lishment, were comparatively simple, and their exa- 
minations were conducted much in the same way as 
in ordinary courts of justice. Nor did the church, 
in these trials for heresy, pretend at the outset to 
assume any other than a merely spiritual authority. 
Convicted heretics being excommunicated by the 
spiritual tribunal of the Inquisition were handed over 
to the secular power, which consigned them to the i 
fiamos. Gradually the authority of the Inquisitors 1 
was extended, and they were called upon to pro- I 
iiounce judgment, not only upon the words and ac- , 
tions, but even upon the thoughts and intentions of | 
the accused. It was not sufficient that a man could 
prove himself innocent of any expression or overt 
act wliich could be considered as detrimental to the i 
Church of Home ; if they could only, by the appli- 
cation of cruel toitiire, extract from him a confession j 

of having wronged tlic elmrch in thought, they forth- | 

with pronounced him guilty of heresy. No sooner j 
did a man incur the suspicion of heresy than spies, j 
called Fainiliurs of tlie In(]uisition, were em[)loyed 
narrowly to watch him with the view of discovering 
the sliglitest possible excuse for handing him over to 
the sacred tribunal of the Holy Office. The tortures to 
which the accused were subjected, in order to obtain 
such a confession as the Inquisitors desired, were of 
three kinds, wliich are thus described by Mr. Sho- 
berl, in liis ‘Persecutions of Popery:’ “The first, 
called squassation, coiisi.sted in tying back the arms 
by a cord, fastening weights to his feet, and drawing 
him up to the full height of tlie place by means of a 
pulley. Having been kept suspended for some time, 
he Avas suddenly let down with a jerk to within a lit- 
tle distance of the floor, and Avitli repeated shocks | 
all his joints were dislocated ; for this species of tor- 
ture was continued for an hour and sometimes longer, 
according to the pleasure of the inquisitors present, 
and to what the strengtli of tlie sufferer seemed ca- 
pable of enduring. If this torture was not sufficient 
to overcome him, that of water was resorted to. He 
was obliged to swallow a great (juantity, and then 
laid in a wooden trough, provided with a lid that 
might be pressed down as tiglit as the ojierators 
piea.scd. Across tlie trough was a bar, on which the j 
sufferer’s back rested, and by wliich the spine was j 

broken. The torture by fire was equally painful. j 

A very brisk fire was made ; and, the prisoner being 
extended on the ground, the soles of his feet were | 
rubbed with lard or some other combustible matter, ! 
and placed close to the fire, till the agony extorted 
from him such a confession as his tonnentors re- 
quired. Not satisfied witli their success, the judges 
doomed their miserable victims to the torture a sec- 
ond time, to make them own the motive and inten- 
tion for the actions which they acknowledged to have 
committed ; and a third time, to force them to re- 
veal their accomplices or abettors. 
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“ If these infernal cruelties failed to wring a con- 
fession, artifices and snares were resorted to. Sub- 
orned wretches wore sent to their dungeons : pre- 
tending to comfort and assist them, or even to be 
prisoners like themselves, they launched out against 
the Inquisition as an insupportable tyranny and the 
greatest of all the scourges with which God had ever 
afflicted mankind. Their dupes fell the more readily 
into the snare, as it is hard to withstand the services 
of friendship and compassion performed for us when 
in the extremity of misery. The inquisitors seconded 
I these artifices to the utmost of their power. They 
' i assured the sufierers that they sympathized with 

I i them ; that all they aimed at was their conversion ; 
j i that the slightest confession, which they might make 

I I to them in private, and which they promised to keep 
i inviolably secret, would be sufficient to put an cud 
j j to their afflictions and to procure their liberation. 

I “ The upsliot was that, if the accused was licld to 
, be convicted in the judgment of the inquisitors, or 
, by witnesses, or by his own confession, he was sen- 
I fenced, according to the heinousness of the offence, 
to death, to perpetual imprisonment, to the galleys, 
flogging, or some other punishment. After condcin- 
' nation, the execution was deferred for one or perhajis 
several years, that the sacrifice of a great number of 
delinquents at once might produce a more striking 
and terrible effect.” 

The cruel death by which the Iinjnisition closed 
the career of its victims was styled in Spain and Por- 
tugal an Auto-da-Pk' (which see), or Act of Faith, 
being regarded as a religious ceremony of peculiar 
; solemnity. These wholesale executions in Spain were 
i for a long time of very frequent occurrence. The 
j : Homan Catholic writer Llorcnte, who was for some 
years secretary to the Spani.sh Inquisition, computes 
; that from 1481 to 1517, no fewer than 13,000 human 
, beings were burnt alive, 8,700 burnt in effigy, and 
! 17,000 condemned to different penances. Thus, in 
j the short space of thirty- six years, 191,423 persons 
I were sentenced by the several Inquisitorial Tribunals 
! of Spain alone. The Jews and the Moors formed 
1 the great majority of the victims of the Holy Office, 
j It was not until the eighteenth century, that though 
the Inquisition retained its original constitution al- 
most unaltered, yet the horrors of that dark tribunal 
began gradually to abate. The awfuf spectacle of 
an mito-da-fe was now more rarely exhibited. But 
even during that century cases, from time to time, 
occurred, in which, by the authority of the Inquisi- 
tion, individuals were committed to the flames. Tlic 
Holy Office of the Inquisition in Spain, however, 
was abolished by Napoleon Buonaparte in 1808, and 
its funds applied to the reduction of the public debt. 
It was restored by Ferdinand VH., in 1814, but 
totally abolished by the constitution of the Cortes in 
1820, and, on the recommendation of the chief Euro- 
j pean powers in 1823, its re-establishment was re- 
i fused. According to the calculation of Llorente, in 
1 his ‘ History of the Spanish Inquisition,’ compiled 


from its own records, it appears, that from the year 
1481 to 1808, this tribunal condemned in Spain alone, 
341,021 persons. 

The abolition of the Holy Office in Spain was 
generally supposed to have been followed by the 
extinction of similar tribunals in other parts of Eu- 
rope, where they had existed and been in opera- 
tion. This, however, was not the case in regard 
to Rome at least. From the statements of M. Tour- 
iion, who was prefect of tlie department of Rome 
from 1810 to 1814, it would appear that when the 
French took possession of the eternal city in 1809, 
they found the prisons of the Inquisition nearly empty, 
and learned that they had been so for many years 
before. But whatever may have been the state of 
matters at the period referred to, it was at all events 
found to be necessary in 1825 to rebuild the prisons. 
From that time till the revolution in 1848, when the 
Pope fled from Rome, nothing further was heard of the 
Holy Office; but when the government i)assed into the 
hands of the Constituent Assembly, that body sup- 
pressed the Imjuisition, and when the prisons were 
thrown open, only a single ecclesiastic and a solitary 
nun vrere found lodged there, the former being a bish- 
op, who had been imprisoned for upwards of twenty 
years. Skeletons of human bodies were found in the 
vaults of the building, which, from the manner in 
which they were placed, must have been deposited 
there at a comparatively recent period. Since the 
occupation of Rome by the French, the prisons of 
the Inquisition appear to have been used for the con- 
finement of criminals not amenable to the laws. 
There is no evidence, however, that the atrocious 
cruelties formerly perpetrated by the Holy Office, 
either have been, or are likely soon to be revived. 
That the spirit of Rome is persecuting and intolerant, 
her pa.st history too plainly shows, but it is earnestly 
to be hoped that in future, such is the intelligence 
of the age and the refinement of advancing cisiliza- 
tion, as well as the progress of more enlightened 
views on the subject of toleration, that the Inquisi- 
tion will never again be permitted to light its fires, or 
to torture its victims under the hallowed name of 
religion. 

INSACRATI (Lat. unconsecrated), a name given 
in the ancient canons to the inferior orders of the 
clergy in the Christian church. Thus in the coun- 
cil of Agde, the unconsecrated mini.sters are forbid- 
den to touch the sacred vessels, or to enter into the 
diaconicmi or sanctuary. 

INSTALLATION, the act in the Church of Eng- 
land of giving possession of liis office to a canon or 
prebendary of a cathedral, by placing liim in his 
stall. 

INSTITUTION, the act in the Church of Eng- 
land by which the bishop commits to a clergyman 
the cure of a church. No person can be instituted 
to any benefice unless he be in priest’s orders. If 
he has been already ordained by a bishop, he must 
present his letters of orders, and show a testimonial 
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of previous good bcliavioiir, if the bishop shall re- 
quire it ; and further, he must manifest himself, on 
due examination, to be wortliy of his ministry. At 
liis institution, the presentee subscribes, in the pre- 
sence of tlie ordinary, the Thirty-Nine Articles, and 
also the following three articles : 

“ 1. That the king’s majesty, under God, is the 
only supreme governor of this realm, and of all other 
his higlmess’s dominions and countries, as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes, as tem- 
poral ; and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
state or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any juris- 
diction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within his majesty’s 
said realms, dominions, and countries. 

“2. That the Book of Common Prayer, and of or- 
dering of bishops, priests, and deacons, containeth 
in it nothing contrar}’ to the Word of God, and that 
it may lawfully so be used ; and that he himself will 
use the form in the said book prescribed in public 
prayer, and administration of the sacraments, and 
none other. 

“ 3. That he alloweth the Bf»ok of Articles of re- 
ligion agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of 
both provinces, and the whole clergy, in the convo- 
cation holdeii atT.(Ondon in the year of our Lord God 
one thousand five hundred sixty and two ; and that 
he acknowledgelh all and every the articles therein 
contained, being in number nine-and-fliirty, besides 
the ratification, to be agreeable to the Word of God.” 

“An oath is taken against simony — ‘J, A. B., 
do swear, that I have made no simoniacal pay- 
ment, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, 
by myself, or by any other, to my knowledge, 
or with my consent, to any person or persons 
whatsoever, for or concerning the procuring and 
obtaining of this ecclesiastical dignity, place, prefer- 
ment, office, or living — \reitpecthely ami porticnlarh/ 
naming the same, whereimtn he is to be eahnitte/l, in- 
stituted, collated, imtalled, or confirmed'] nor will at 
any time hereafter perform or satisfy any such 
kind of payment, contract, or promise, made by any 
other without my knowledge or consent. So help 
me God, through Jesus Christ.’ Also the Oath of 
Allegiance — ‘ I, A. B., do sincerely promise and 
swear, that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to her Majesty, Queen Victoria. So help me God.’ 
And the Oath of Sovereignty — ‘ I, A. B., do swear, 
that I do from my heart, abhor, detest, and abjure, 
as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position, that princes excommunicated or deprived 
by the Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, 
may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or 
any other whomsoever. And 1 do declare that no 
foreign j)rince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, 
hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority, pre-eminence or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm. So help me God.’ 
There is, likewise, the Oath of Canonunl Obedience 
to the bishop ; and every clergyman, on being cither 


licensed to a curacy, or instituted to a benefice, signs 
the following declaration 1, A. B., do declare that 
I will conform to the Liturgy of the United Church 
of England and Irchuid, as it is now by law estab- 
lished;’ which is subscribed in the presence of the 
bishop, or of some other person appointed by the 
bishop as his ‘ commissaiy.’ ” These various oaths 
having been taken, a particular and distinct entry of 
the institution, mentioning the date, the name of the 
patron of the living, and other circumstances, is to be 
made in the public register of the Ordinary. 

INSPIRATION. It was the genenil belief of 
the ancient Christian church, that the prophets and 
apostles wrote as well as taught under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, that is, they were unerringly 
guided into all the truth, and their writings must 
therefore be regarded as infallible. That such was 
the belief of the Jews in regard to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in the time of Christ, is clear from 
the statement of dosephus, who says, that his coun- 
trymen universally belie\’ed theJii to have been writ- 
ten by men, “as they leamed them of God himself 
by inspiration,” and were justly regarded as divine. 
“How firmly we have given credit,” he says, “to 
these books of our o>vn nation, is evident from what 
we do: for during so many ages as have already 
passed, no one hath been so bold as either to add 
anything to tlicni. to take anything from them, or to 
make any change in them ; but it is iM.'come natural 
to all dews, immediately, and from their very birth, 
to esteem those books to contain divine doctrines, 
and to persist in them, and if occasion be, willingly 
to die for them.” In the New Testament also we 
ha\e decisive testimony as to the inspiration of the 
Old. Thus Paul declares in 2 Tim. iii. 16, “All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” In Acts vii. 38, the 
dcwi.sh Scri])tiires are termed “the lively oracles,” 
and in Rom. iii. 2, and Heb. v. 12, they are described 
as the “ oracles of (iod.” In dohn v. 39, our blessed 
Lord appealed to the ancient Jewish Scriptures in 
these words, “ Search the scriptures ; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life : and they are they which 
testify of me.” And in regard to the New Testa- 
ment, the Apostles received the distinct assurance 
from the mouth of (3irist, that the Father should 
send the Spirit, who should teach them all things, 
and bring all things to their remembrance, whatso- 
ever he had said unto them. “ Howbeit,” he adds, 
“ when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth : for he shall not speak of himself ; 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak : 
and he will shew you things to come.” And Paul 
declares in the name of his fellow-apostles, 1 Cor, ii. 
13, “Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth : comparing spiritual things with 
sj)iritual.” dohn also speaks in the name of all his 
brethren thus, 1 John iv. 6, “We are of God: he 
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tliat knoweth God heareth us ; he that is not of God 
heareth not us. Hereby know we the s]»irit of truth, 
and the spirit of error.” 

Not only the apostles, but the primitive churches 
also recognized the Sacred Writings as inspired. 
Thus Justin Martyr, who was contemporary with 
the apostle .Fohn, says, that “ the Gospels were writ- 
ten by men full of the Holy Ghost.” Trenmus, a 
few years later, declares, that the Scriptures were 
dictated by the Spirit of God, and tliat, tlicreforc, it 
is wickedness to contradict them, and sacrilege to 
alter them.” The Fathers, however, differed in their 
views of inspiration; some took it in a more re- 
stricted, others in a more comprehensive sense. Rut 
they were usually more inclined to admit verbal in- 
spiration in the case of the Old than of the New Tes- 
tament ; and it was not till the canon of the New 
Testament had been completed, that they adopted 
concerning it the views wliich they had long enter- 
tained concerning the verbal inspiration of the Old 
Testament. Many of the earl}" writers held very 
strong views on the subject of inspiration. Eusebius 
of Cmsarea considers it highly improper for any man 
to assert that the sacred writers could have .substi- 
tuted one name for another, for example, Ahimelech 
for Achish. Chrysostom calls the mouth of the 
prophets, the mouth of God, and Augustin compares 
the apostles with the hands which noted down that 
which Christ the head dictated. Many of the Jews 
held that in penning the Old Te.stamcnl, the inspired 
writers were entirely passive. 

The first of the ancient Cliristian writers who took 
up the notion of different degrees of inspiration, was 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who on this account incur- 
red the reprehension of the fifth a'cumenical synod. 
The Jews were accustomed to speak of three differ- 
ent degrees of inspiration. Moses, they alleged, 
possessed the highest degree, with whom God spake 
mouth to mouth ; the second, according to their view, 
was the gift of prophecy ; and tlic lowest, the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, from wdiich proceeded the 
holy writings or Ilagiographu. The three degi-ees 
of inspiration often spoken of by Christian writers, 
are superintendence, elevation, and suggestion. This 
distinction is framed on the supposition tliat in some 
circumstances men would require a smaller portion 
of the Spirit’s influences than in others — a supposi- 
tion which is altogether gi-atuitous and unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say, that “ holy men of old spake as they 
wore moved by the Holy Ghost.” All that they 
wrote was dictated by the express inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. To admit, even in the slightest de- 
gree, the unaided and uninspired exertions of erring 
man, is dangerous in the extreme. It throws an air 
of doubt and uncertainty over the whole of the sacred 
record. Nor are we relieved by the admission, that 
tlie sentiments are entirely of divine inspiration. 
Such is the power of language in modifying the 
thought intended to be conveyed, that even although 
the additional concession is made, that “ occasionally 


a more proper word or exiiressiou is suggested,” our 
confidence in the Bible must be somewhat shaken. 
The sentiments are of divine origin, but the mode of 
conveying them to us is, with a few slight exceptions, 
of man’s devising. Such an opinion is highly dan- 
gerous. It is one of those unhallowed .interferences 
with the express declarations of Gt^d wiuch are too 
frequently to be charged upon speculative tlieolo- 
gians. The Spirit of Christ liath led the sacred 
penman “ into all trutli,” and if any man shall dure 
to assert tliat they have clothed “the trutli” in any 
case in such language as to convey an erroneous im- 
pression to the mind of the reader, we unhesitatingly 
accuse the cavillerof denying altogether the inspiration 
of the Bible ; since to Iiavc been guided in thought, 
and to liave been pennitted to err in the expres.sion 
of it, is to charge absurdity upon the Spirit of God. 
It i.s unnecessary to remark, that we speak not of 
any other than tlie original communications made 
from heaven. Errors in the transcription of manu- 
scripts, and in the translation of vensions from one 
language to another have been permitted, but our 
pre.sent remarks are limited to that wliicli fonns the 
ground- work of the whole. Our object is to main- 
tain the entireness of the work of the Spirit in dic- 
tating to men the sacred record. The objection 
against this view of inspiration, founded on the diversity 
of style wliich may be. observed in the books of Scrip- 
ture, is scarcely worth a moment’s notice; just as if 
the Spirit, in operating upon the minds of men, must 
necessarily de.stroy tlic whole of their mental frame- 
work. Tlierc can be little doubt that, so far from 
feeling the slightest constraint, the writers of the 
sacred volume would carry forward tlieir work to its 
completion without being conscious of writing under 
the influence of any supernatural impulse whatever. 
Such is the usual mode of the S])irit’s operation, at 
least in the w"ork of conversion. It is silent and un- 
seen save in its effects, v\hich are obvious and pal- 
pable to all. The sinner has been “ made willing” 
in the day of the Redeemer’s power, and in his wliole 
deportment throughout the future part of his life, 
however different his actings may be from those of 
his unregenerate state, they are characterized, in 
reality, by as much freedom in thought and action 
as before. Similar then, w'e are entitled analogically 
to reason, would be the operations of the Spirit in 
inspiration. In exerting his power over the mind, 
he acts, not by destroying tlie ordiiiarj- laws of 
thought and emotion, but by employing these veiy" 
laws to accomplish his all-gracious purpose. 

Various theories of inspiration have been projicsed 
with the view of reconciling the two different and 
apparently conflicting elements of the l)i^ ine and the 
liunian. Both are obviously in operation, but how 
much is to be attributed to the one, and how much 
to the other, it is difficult precisely to state. Some, 
as Eusebius and Chrysostom, merge the human ele- 
ment wholly in the Divine, man being entirely pas- 
sive, and the Holy Spirit being the sole agent in the 
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matter. But the more common view of tlie subject 
is, that the Divine is found in the contents of the 
communication, anci tlie human in tlie channel through 
which the communication has flowed. Now the very 
use and design of inspiration, or the infallible guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God, is to ])reserve the Divine 
eontents from being injured by the human, and, 
therefore, imperfect channel through which they 
are made to pass. The modern German school, 
however, represented by Neander, Olshausen, and 
Tholuck, lose sight of the great end and advantage 
of inspiration, and make a distinction between the 
actual levelation from heaven, and the outward and 
written record in which that revelation is contained. 
They admit the infallibility of the former, but they 
; just as plainly and distinctly declare the fallibility 
of the latter. Opinions of a similar kind were stated 
by Soame Jenyns, in his ‘View of the Internal Evi- 
dence of the Christian Religion.’ “1 readily ac- 
knowledge,” says this professed chamiuon of Chris- 
tianity against the infldel, “ that the Scriptures are 
not revelations from God, but the history of them : 
the revelation is derived from God ; but the history 
of it is the production of men, and therefore the 
truth of it is not in the least affected by their falli- 
j bility, but depends on the internal evidence of its 
; own supernatural excellence.” Such seiitiments go 
i far to discredit, and oven to destroy the alleged in- 
j spiration of the Sacred Writings. It is iinjiostible 
i for us to draw a practical line of di.'.tinction between 
J that which is actual Divine revelation, and that 
I which is the mere human record of this revelation. 

I' “There is an internal rejuigriancy,” Mr. Gillesjoc 
1 1 well remarks, “ in the parts of thi^ idea, That the 
I Most Wise Being should bestow a univcr.sal rcvcla- 
1 tion of himself upon man, and yet not provide suit- 
1 ably for the communication of the. revelation. That 
1 such Being should reveal, for all time, a set of 
j doctrines about man’.s condition and destination, 

! as in relation to his Creator; and yet not make 
! provision, at the same time, for an unobjectionable 
I and per|)etually valid vehicle for the revelation of 
the doctrines: this seems plainly to amount to a 
position the constituents of which arc so repugnant 
j j to each other tliat they must mutually destroy each 
j I other. The internal inconsi.stency is so great that 
j ^ nothing less than the destruction of the whole by 
• I itself can be the result. Self-destruction were the 
j I only end to which a whole compoi-cd of such parts 
1 1 could logically attain,” 

I Three different classes of men in modern times 
[ deny the doctrine of the inspiration of the Sacred 
i Scriptures. Some, as Priestley, Belsham, and other 
I Sociiiians of our own country, as well as Sclileier- 
rnacher, Dc Wette, and other German divines, reject 
all miraculous inspiration. “ 1 think,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “ that the Scriptures were written without 
any particular inspiration, by men who wrote accord- 
ing to the best of their knowledge, and who from 
their circumstances could not be mistaken with re- | 


spect to the greater facts of whicli they were proper 
witnesses, but, like other men subject to prejudice, 
might be liable to adopt a hasty and ill-grounded 
opinion concerning things which did not fall within 
the compass of their own knowledge, and which had 
no connection with any thing that was so.” 

Another class of writers, such as Michaelis, deny 
the universality of the inspiration, confining it to a 
j)art only of the sacred books, which they allow to 
he from God, while the others they believe to be 
from man. A third class of divines again, among 
whom are to be ranked Dr. Pye Smith and Dr. Dick, 
believe the whole Bible to be inspired, but not all j 

parts of it equally inspired, some passages being writ- | 

ten under one degree of insj)irati()n, and others under ! 
another. According to this theory, the Scriptures I 
may be considered as classed into the inspired, the I 
half inspired, and the uninspired. “ One part of the 
Bible,” says Gaiissen in his admirable ‘ Theoi)neustia,’ 

“ is from man, people venture to say, and the otlicr j 
))art is from God. And yet, mark what its own Ian- i 

guage on the subject is. It protests that ‘ all I 

Scripture vt (firm hj inf^^ratiov of God' It poinis ;! 
to no exception. What right, then, can we liave to 
make any, when itself admits none? Just because ! 
people tell us, if there be in the Scriptures a certain 
number of passages which eoiild not liave been writ- I 
ten exce[)t under plenary inspiration, there are others j 
for which it would have hetui enough for the author | 
to have received some eminent gifts, and others still j 
which might have been composed even by a very j 
ordinary person ! Be it so ; but how does this bear 1 
upon the question ? AVhon you have been told wdio ' 
the author of a book is, you know that all that is in 
that book is from him —the easy and the difficult, 
the imjmrtant and the unimjiortant. If, then, tlie 
whole Bible ‘ is given by inspiration of God,’ of what 
consequence is it to the question that there are pas- 
sages, in your eyes, more important or more difficult | 
than others? The le.ast among the companions of i 
Jesii.*! might no doubt have given us that 5th verse 
of the 11th chapter of St. John, ‘Now Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus;’ as the most 
petty schoolmaster also might have composed that 
first line of Athalie, ‘Into his temple, lo! I come, 
tichovah to adore.’ But were we told that the great 
Racine employed some village schoolmaster to write 
out his drama, at his dictation, should we not con- 
tinue, ncNertheless, still to attribute to him all its 
parts- its first line, the notation of the scenes, the 
names of the dromath permnai^ the indic.ations of ! 
their exits and their entrances, as well as the most 
sublime strophes of his choruses? If, then, God 
him.self declares to us his having dictated the whole 
Sc-riptures, who shall dare to say that that 5th verse 
of the 1 llh chapter of St. John is less from God than 
the sublime words with which the Gospel begins, i 

and which describe to ns the eternal Word? Inspi- j 

ration, no doubt, may be perceptible in certain pas- j 
sages more clearly than in others ; but it is not, on 
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that account, less real in the one case than in the 
other.” 

The most recent school of Absolute Religionists, 
or those who adhere to what they term the Religion 
of Humanity (see Humanity, Religion of), allege, 
that the pure instincts of our spiritual nature enable 
us to determine what portions of the Holy Scriptures 
are divine, and really entitled to be called the W ord 
of Grod. The subjective revelation is declared to be 
the test of the objective, and man is made the judge 
of the inspired Word of God. In this view the true 
inspiration is that of human instinct, and the true 
revelation is the Word of God written in the nature 
of man, and the true design of the Spirit’s mission is 
to waken up a slumbering consciousness of Chris- 
tianity already planted in the soul. Such doctrines 
lead to the rejection of every kind of outward reve- 
lation. Man is constituted his own Deity, and the 
instincts of his heart his only Bible. 

INSUFFLATION, a part of the ceremony of 
Exou(’ism (which see), both in the Greek and Rom- 
ish churches. 

INTENTION (Doctuine of), a peculiar doctrine 
of the Church of Rome, which is thus stated by the 
council of Trent: “Whosoever shall affirm that 
when ministers perform and confer a sacrament, it 
1 1 is not necessary that they should have at least the 
' I intention to do what the church does : let him be 
I accursed.” Intention on the part of a minister in 
admitiistering a sacrament, is detined by 1 )ens to be 
; “ the act of his will, whereby he wills the external 
i act of the sacTament under the profession of doing 
I what the church does.” The intention is distin- 
guished into four kinds : artaal^ rirtMtl, hahiiml, and 
j interp’etative. The two first are not considered as 
' sufficient to the ])erfecting of a sacrament; but the 
I two last are sufficient to render a sacrament complete 
j and valid. The intention of doing what the church 
j does is alleged by Dens to be fourfold: “(1.) The 
I intention of doing merely an act of external cere- 
j mony, as it were formally undertaken, without any 
j I liersonal will of solemnizing a sacrament, or of doing 
, I what the church does. This intention is usually 
, j called merely ej'terval. (2.) The intention can be not 
, I only of extenially performing the outward rite, but 

I j inwardly, and in the mind, of doing generally what 

I I the church doeth, whatever, in the meantime, the 
minister may think concerning the church itself. 
This intention is called interml. (3.) The intention 
of administering a sacrament of the true name as the 
Roman church does. (4.) The intention of confer- 
ring sacmmental effects.” As, according to the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, the effect does not re- 
fer to the essence of a sacrament, the fourth of tlie 
different species of intention just enumerated is not 
absolutely necessary. It is enough if the minister 
intends to do what the church does, even though he 
may will not to confer the effect. Accordingly, a Pro- 
testant baptism is held by the Romish church to be 
valid, although the Protestant churches do not believe 


that grace is conferred by the sacraments. The mere 
Asternal intention, however, is not sufficient ; it must 
be accompanied also by the internal. But according 
to Dens, “a general, implied, and confused inten- 
tion is enough, when it sufficiently determines to do 
those things externally, which belong ^ the sacra- 
mental action.” It is in reference t^ithis doctrine of 
intention as taught by the Church of Rome, that the 
Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism declares, 
that the sacraments derive their efficacy “not from 
any virtue in them, or in him that doth adminii^ter 
them.'' The doctrine of intention makes the partaker 
of a sacrament dependent for the benefits of it on 
the administrator ; and must render him utterly un- 
certain whether in any case it has or has not been 
efiectnal. 

INTERCESSORS, an appellation anciently given 
to some bishops in the African councils. In the 
African churches, on a bishopric becoming vacant, it 
w’as usual for the primate to appoint one of tlie pro- 
vincial bishops to be a sort of procurator of the dio- 
cese, partly to exercise a temporary supervision over 
the vacant s<’e, and partly lo promote the speedy 
election of a new bishop. Hence he had the name 
of Jntereemtr or Intenmitar. Sucli an ofiice, from its 
very nature and the circumstances attending it, was 
very liable to abuse. In the fifth council of Car- 
thage, accordingly, the African fathers passed a de- 
cree that no intercessor should continue in office 
longer tliari a year, and the more effectually to pre- 
vent corruption, an intercessor was prohibited from 
succeeding to the bishopric which he had temporarily 
filled, even although he should happen to be the 
choice of the people. 

INTERCIDONA. See Dkverra. 

INTERCIST DIES, days among the ancient Ro- 
mans, which were devoted partly to tlie worship of 
the gods, and partly to ordinary business. 

INTERDICT, a public censure sometimes pro- 
nounced by the Church of Rome, whereby Divine 
service is prohibited to be performed in some parti- 
cular city, district or kingdom. During an interdict 
the churches are closed, and no rite of religion is 
allowed to be performed except baptism and ex- 
treme unction. This strong ecclesiastical measure 
was occasionally resorted to by bishops in ancient 
times, in order to compel the delivering up of a 
criminal, but it was always disapproved. I’hus 
Augustin blamed a bishop, called Auxilius, on ac- 
count of a proceeding of this kind. The interdict 
wdiieh Hincmar, bishop of Laon, inflicted on his dio- 
cese in 869 was much disapproved, and removed by 
Hincmar of Rheims. It was first in the eleventh 
century that the more regular employment of this 
species of ecclesiastical censure commenced. Thus 
in A. n. 1031, in the province of Limoisin, a synod 
interdicted certain predatory barons, who refused to 
take part in what was called the truce of God. “A* 
public excommunication,” to quote the description of 
Neander, “ was pronounced on the entire province. 
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j No person, except a clergyman, a beggar, or a child 
not above twelve years old, should receive burial 
according to the riles of the church, nor be conveyed 
for burial to another diocese. In all the churches 
j divine service should be performed only in private ; 
baptism should be imparted only when asked ; the 
communion should be given only to the dying. No 
peraou should be able to hold a wedding while the 
interdict lasted. Mass should be celebrated only 
with closed doors. A universal mourning should 
prevail ; the dress and mode of living should wear 
the appearance of a general pcnauce, of a continuous 
season of fasting.” 

Interdicts have been frequently inflicted in Prance, 
Italy, Germany, and England. In 1170, Pope Alex- 
ander m. put all England under an interdict, for- 
bidding the clergy to perform any part of Divine 
I service, except baptizing infants, taking confessions, 
j and giving absolution to dying penitents. In the 
j following century, in the reign of King John, Eng- 
j land was again laid under an interdict. The conse- 
I qnences of this Papal censure arc thus described by 
j Ilume the historian : “ The execution,” says he, 

I “ wcis calculated to strike the senses in the highest 
degree, and to operate with irresistible force on the 
superstitious minds of the people. The nation was, 
of a sudden, deprived of all exterior exercise, of its 
religion; the altars were despoiled of their orna- 
ments ; the crosses, the, relics, the images, the sta- j 
tues of the saints, were laid on the ground ; and as if 
the air itself were profaned, and might pollute them 
by its contact, the priests carefully covered them up, 
even from their own approach and veneration. The 
use of bells entirely ceased in all the churches ; the 
bells themselves were removed from the steeples, and 
laid on the ground with the other sacred utensils. 
Mass was celebrated with closed doors, and none but 
the priests were admitted to that holy institution. 
The laity partook of no religious rite, except the 
communion to the dying ; the dead were not inter- 
red in consecrated ground ; they were thrown into 
ditches, or buried in common fields, and their obse- 
quies were not attended with prayers, or any hal- 
lowed ceremony. MaiTiage was celebrated in the 
churchyard, and that every action in life might bt ar 
the marks of this dreadful situation, the people were 
prohibited the use of meat, as in Lent, or times of 
the highest penance; were debarred from all plea- 
sures and entertainments, and were forbidden even 
to salute each other, or so much as to shave their 
beards, and give any decent attention to their appa- 
rel. Every circumstance carried symptoms of the 
deepest distress, and of the most immediate appre- 
hension of divine vengeance and indignation.” 
INTERIM. See Adiaphorists. 
INTERMEDIATE STATES, subterranean re- 
gions believed by the scholastic theologians of the 
middle ages to occupy a middle place between hea- 
ven and hell. These intermediate localities are sub- 
divided into 1. Purgatory (which see), which is 


nearest to hell. 2. The Limbus Infantum (which 
see), where all those children remain who die unbap- 
tized. 3. The Limbus Patrum (which sec), the 
abode of the Old Testament saints where Christ 
went to preach to the spirits in prison. These inter- 
mediate states have been adopted from the schoolmen 
by the Church of Rome, but they are unanimously 
rejected by the Protestant churches, and also by the 
Greek theologians, who, however, some of them, ad- 
mit the existence of an intermediate state of the 
departed ; but the Greek church herself determines 
nothing dogmatically about the state of the dead. 
The Jews believe that after death the soul is refused 
admittance cither into a place of happiness or misery 
until the body is committed to the grave. Many of 
the Rabbis maintain, that all departed souls travel 
between heaven and earth for the space of twelve 
months ; that they often hover about the graves 
■where their bodies are interred; and that during this 
time they are subjected to tlie powers of the air which 
break their bones in the grave, and reduce them to 

dlLSt, 

Some modem writers hold the doctrine of an inter- I 
mediate state, of a nature, however, altogether difler- 
ent from (he purgatory of the Romish church. Thus 
J ung Stilling, in his ‘ Geisterkunde,’ says, “ If the de- 
parted .spirit who has left this world in a state of ini- j 
perfect holiness, carries with him sonje elements which , 
he is not permitted to introduce into the heavenly re- 
gions, he must remain in Hades until he has put away 
all that is impure ; but he does not sutler pain, ex- | 
cepting that of which he himself is the cause. The ! 
true suflerings in Hades are the desires still adhering ! 
to the soul for the ideasures of this world.” Sweden- ! 
borg maintains tliat between lieaven and hell there 
is an intermediate place called the world of spirits, ' 
into which every man goes immediately after deafli ; { 

and tliat the intercourse which there takes place be- [ 
tween the departed spirits is similar to that which 
men carry on upon earth. j 

INTERMENT. Sec Funeral Rites. 

INTERNUNTTIIS, a messenger or representative 
of the Pope sent to small foreign courts. A papal 
amba.s.sador sent to kings or emperors is called Nun- 
tim or Nuncio. 

INTERPRETERS. See Hrkmeneut^. 

INTERSTITIA, a term used in ancient ecclesias- 
tical law, to denote the degrees by which an eccle- 
siastic miglit ascend to the higher spiritual offices. 

INTONSUS (Lat. un8hom)> RR epithet applied 
to Apolh and liticchus, referring to their immortal 
youth, as the Greeks never cut their hair till they 
had reached the years of manhood. 

INTROIBO (Lat. I will go in), part of the fifth 
verse of the forty-second Psalm in tlie V ulgate ver- 
sion, and the forty-third of the authorized version. It 
is with this word that the Romish priest at the foot of 
the altar, after having made the sign of the cross, be- 
gins the mass, on which the servitor responds, by 
repeating the rest of the verse. The whole Psalm 
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is then repeated alternately by the priest and the 
servitor. In masses for the dead, and diirinj; pas- 
sioTi week, this Psalm is not used. 

INTKOIT. In the ancient churcli, and in the 
Church of England, in the time of Edward VI., it 
was customary to sing or chant a psalm immediately 
before the coUect, ei)istle, and gospel. As this took 
place while the priest was entering within the rails 
of the altar, it received the name of or en- 
trance. This name is also applied by Aquinas to 
the til-fit part or preparatirin of the b.'ginninfr 

at the IrUroilM), and ending with the Epistle e.xeln- 
sively, 

INTUITIONISTS, a name given to that modern 
class of thinkers, both in (Jennany and in England, 
who are accustomed to put imjillcit faitli in the pri 
rnary intuitions, or intellectual and moral instincts 
of the human soul, and to snhstilute tin* inward re- 
velation of th(‘ heart for the outward revelalien of 
the Written Word. This pec-uliar species of infidel- 
ity very early appeared in the Christian ehnreh, un- 
der the guise of a high spiritualisin. ''I'houu.h exist- 
ing for some time previously, it was first do\elo])ed 
plainly in the apocryphal hook called the ('lemen- 
tines, or the eighteen Homilies, where all Divim* 
revelation is said to have commenced with the pri- 
mal spirit of Humanity, which was the Spirit of (rod 
in Adam ; and every future revelation lias been sim- 
ply a repetition, or ratlier a restoration of (he ju-iin’- 
tive truth. The early Gnostics also boasted of the 
name of spiritnalists, and regarded themselves as 
exalted by intuition fnr above the sjiherc of faith. 
It is not a little remarkable, that this vei-y ground — 
the raising nf intuition above outward revelation — 
was taken by Celsus and other early opponents of 
Christianity, who strormonsly maintained that no- 
where without us could more enlarged or aeeiirate 
views of God and truth be obtained than by searching 
the inward recesses of the human mind and he:nt. 
Some of the Neo-Platonists were somewhat inclined 
to adopt this sentiment. 

It was after the lleformation, however, that a 
class of intiiitionists began to denounec boldly all de- 
pendence on an objective revelation. Servetus and 
others belonged to this school. But it was in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries that an intelligent 
and influential body of Intuitioiiists appeared in Eng- 
land desirous to put an end to Christianity, by Iea<I- 
ing men back to tlie religion of nature and the 
fundamental teachings of the inward man. Lord 
Herbert of Cherbuiy, in the reign of t'harles tlie 
First, led the way, and jirofessod to found a univer- 
sal religion, which the whole wtwld would recognize 
as true. He was followed by others, who made no 
secret of their design to destroy the credibility of 
the Bible, and to set up a religion of intuitions. 
Thus Tindal, in his ‘ Christianity as Old as the Cre;i- 
tion,’ attempts to show, that thei-e neither is, nor 
can be, any external revelation at all distinct from 
the intenial revelation of the law of nature in the 
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hearts of all mankind. To tlio.se who were in favour 
of an outward revelation, he gave the contemptuous 
name of Demonists. Various writers in England. 
bVance, and Giu-inany followed in the same track 
until the Jntiiitionists became an iulluential body. 
But the champions of Christianity trium'died, and 
infidelity, even though defended l>v min ot high in- 
telligence, such as Hume, Bolingbroke, and Gibbon, 
was completely silcMtced. 

A reverence for intuitions, however, and the in- 
stincts of the human spirit, as fonning the only true 
revelation, lias once more made its appeartmee both 
in tlii.s country and in America. The most able re- 
presentative of this modern school of Intuitioiiists, 
is Ralph Waldo Emerson, a man of undoubted ta- 
lent, but with a giMiius of a dreamy, vague, unprac- 
tical cast. He professes to be tlie champion of the 
soul of man against ('Jhristiaiis and the Bible. “ The 
relations of the soul,” says he, “to the Divine Sj'int 
are so jnire that it is profane to seek to interjioso 
heljis. It bo that when God sjieaketh, he 
.should eominuuicate not one thing, hut all things ; 
should till the world witli his voice ; should scatter 
forth liglit, nature, time, souls from the centre of the 
present thought ; and new-datc' and iiew-ercate the 
whole. Whenever a mind is simjde. and ri'ceives a 
di\ ine wisdom, then old things jiass away — ^nieans, 
teachers, texts, tenijiles fall ; it lives now and ab- 
sorbs ]>ast and future into the present hnur. All 
tilings are made sacred by relation to it, — one thing 
as much as another. All things are dissolved to 
their centre by this cause, and in the universal 
ininielc petty and particular miracles disappear. 
This is and must he. If, there 'ore. a man claims to 
know and speak of (xftd, and carries you backward 
to the ]dn-asi*ol()gy of some, old inonldored nation in 
another country, in aiiotluT norld, believe him not. 
Is the acorn better than the oak wlileli is its fulness 
and comjdetioii ? Is the parent better than the 
child into whom he has cast his being? Whence 
tlien this worship of the past? 'Hie centuiies are 
conspirators against the sanity and majesty of tlu* 
soul. Time and space are but physiological colours 
which the eye makoth, but the soul is light ; where 
it is, is day ; where it was, is niglit ; and history is 
an impertinence and an injury, if it lie anvtliing more 
than a cheerful ajiologne or jtarable of my being and 
becoming.” 

With this apostle of intuitionalism, man is at once 
a God, a Saviour, and a Bible to himself. Nought 
else is necessary but man and his own inward 
promptings. “ In the soul,” declares Emerson, ad- 
dressing a class of students in theology, “ let the re- 
demption he sought. Wherever a man comes there 
comes revolution. The old is for slaves. When a 
man comes all books are legible, all things transpa- 
rent, all religions are forms. He is religious. Man 
is the wonder-worker. He is seen amid miracles. 
All men bless and curse. He saith yea and nay, 
only. The stationariness of religion; the assump- 
N 
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j tiuii that the age of inspimtion is past, tlial tlieBil)le 

1 is closed ; the fear of degrading the character of 

I Jesus by representing him as a man ; indicate with 

j siifHcient clearness the falsehood of our theology. 

' It is the office uf a true teacher to show us that (lod 

I is. not wa«< ; that he speaketh, not spake. The tnu* 

j Christianity — a faith like Clirist's in the intinitude 

I of man — is lost. None believeth in tlie soul of man, 

! hut only in some man or peixm old and departed. 

I Ah me ! no man goetli alone. All men go in Hocks 

to this saint or that poet, avoiding the Cod who 
seeth in secret. They eminot see in secret ; they 
love to be blind in piihlie. They think soeiiuy 
wiser than their sonl, and know not that one soul, 

' anil their soul, is wiser than the whole world. See 
how nations and races Hit bye on the sea of time, 
and letive no ripple to tell where tliey floated or sunk, 

' and one good soul shall make the name of Moses, or 
of Ziuio, or of Zoroaster, re\erend forex or. None 
' a^sayeth the st(*ni ambition to he the Self of the 

, nation, and of Nature, hut each xvould be an easy 

i secondary to some Christian scheme, or sectarian 

j connection, or some eminent man. Once leave your 

I own knowledge of CJod, your oxvn sentinu'nt, and 

I take secondary knowledge, as St. Paurs, or G(*orge 

I Fox's, or Sxvedenborg’.s. and x on get wide from God 

I with every year this secondary form last.s, and if, as 

j iioxx', for centuries — the chasm yawns to that breadth 

I that men e.an scarcely be convinced there is in them 

j anything divine.” 

I The intultiotilittii, led on by Emerson, are nearly 
allied to, if not identical with, the adherents of the 
IMigha of JIuriKfiiitif, headed by d’heodore Parker. 
The latter, perhap.s, admit more of the ohjeetixe 
than the former. Emerson holds to man, and man 
alone, but Parker coinhiiies the outward nniver.<e 
with man. “ Not in nature, hut in man.*’ cries 
Emerson, “ is all the beauty and worth that he sees. 
The world is very empty, and is indebted to this 
gilding, exalting soul for all its pride. Earth tills her 
lap xvitli splendours not her own.” “The A)).sohite 
Religion,” says Parker, “is derixed from the real 
revelation. God, which is contained in the uiiivcr.se, 
j this outward universe of matter, this inward univer.se 
I of man.” Both systems are, alike opposed to a writ- 
ten revelation, as being in their viexv unnece.ssary. 
But it unfortunately hapiiens, that all whicli is made 
known to us either by our inward intuitions or the 
outxx'ard Unix erse, falls far short of what the Bible, 
and the Bible alone reveals to us. 

INVEN^i’ION OF THE CROSS (Fk.stival op 
the), a festival of the Romish church, celebrated 
annually on the 3d of May, in honour of the alleged 
discovery of the true cro.ss by Helena the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine. This festival was insti- 
tuted in the fifth, or more probably in the sixth 
century. See Cross. 

INVESTITURE, the rite in tlie Roraisii church 
of inaugurating bishops and abbots, by investing 
them with the ring and crosier, or stafl’, as the sym- 


bols of office ; the ring being a token of their es 
pousal to the church, and the staff of their pastoia' 
duties as the shepherds of the flock. The custom 
seems to have been introduced in the seventh een 
tury, of presenting the clergy on onlination with 
the badges or insignia of their office, which varied 
of course according to the miiiisrerial functions 
which they were hound to discharge. But the 
mode of inaugurating bishops or abbots was first 
praeti.sed jirobably toxvards thi* end of the tenth or 
hegiiiriing of the eleventh century, xvhen the em- 
perors and kings assumed to themselves the power 
of conferring, and even of selling, saen'd offiees. In 
sueli eases they gax'e to the bishop or abbot whom 
they appointed, writlon in.slriiments, green twigs, 
and other things. Then folloxved the practice of 
gixinga ring and a staff. The clergy who claimed 
by laxv the right of electing their hi.shops and abbots, 
were of course unxvilling to surrender their privilege 
into other hands, and therefore, they resorted to an 
expedient wliich they found to he most efl'ectual in 
defeating the designs of the emperors and kings. 
As .soon as tlu'ir bishop or abbot was dead, they 
ha.stily elected another atul consecrated him, and 
thus tlic emperor or king xvas reduced to the necessity 
of confirming the ocelesiastic who had already been 
formally consecrated. Numerous cases of this kind 
are to be found in the records of the tenth century. 
To prevent the clergy from thus trenching on what 
the sox’ereigns regarded as their right of investiture, 
they retjuired tlie insignia of the episcopal office, 
namely, the ring and the staff, to be tran.smitted to 
them immediately after the death of a bishop. Bv 
this means consecration xvas rendered impossible, as. 
according to ecclesiastical laxv. official power is con- 
xeyed by delixering the staff and ring; and ev^rv 
election till it had been ratified by consecration, 
could be set aside xxitliout violation of ecclesiastical 
law; nor could a bishop, though elected, perfonn 
any eiiiscopal function till he was consecrated. 

The whole power of a sovereign over lii.s bishops 
and clergy d(>]>ended on his iiossessing the right of 
investiture, wliieh indeed was the universally recog- 
nized sign of feudal sovereignty on the one side, and 
of allegiance on the other. In the eleventh century, 
accordingly, when Gregory Vll., generally known by 
the name of Hildebrand, wi.shcd to increase the power 
of the clergy, and to diminisli the power of temporal 
princes, he could think of no better expedient for 
accoiTipli.shing both purposes than the publication of 
his celebrated decree, by which all clergymen were 
forbidden under penalty of deprivation to receive in- 
vestiture of a bishopric, abbey, or any ecclesiastical 
office at the hands of a layman; while all laymen 
without exception were forbidden to grant investiture 
to a spiritual person, uiiiler pain of excommunication. 
Thi.'i decree Gregory sent into all kingdoms, espe- 
cially into France, Germany, England, and Spain, 
urging as his ostensible reason for prohibiting lay 
i.*' vest! t arcs his desire to put an end to the practice 
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of simonv. The real object of the ambitious Pontiif Victor II ! who, after a brief pontilicate, was Ruccoed 
was to render the Church entirely independent of ed by Urban II. This pontift, animated by tlie spirit 
the State, and to deprive tlie civil rulers of all inllu- of Gregory, not only renewed that Pope’s decree con- 
encft, direct or indirect, in the affairs of tlie church. ceniing lav investitures, but he proceeded to tak(* 

From this deerec of Gregory must be dated the active* steps to inflict punishment on those sovereigns 
commencement of a conflict on tlie subject of inves- who dared to violate it. ITenry I.. " o tlien sat 
titiire between the Popes and Emperors, wliich upon the throne of England, was otife of the first to 
lasted for half-a-century. Tlie right which tlie Po])e incur the papal resentment, having banished An- 
thns invaded had belonged to temporal princes fora selm, Archbishop of Canterbury, from the kingdom, 
long period, and bad often been distinct!}’ rocogniz<‘d because be insisted upon fetebiug liis pall from 
by Pojies thcm,se.lves. It was not to be cx])eeted Pome, and receiving it at tlie hands of the Pope, 
that they would eurrendcr so important a privilege Urban was indignant, and was only pre-vented from 
without a struggle. At first they t‘*eatod the deiTce jmbliely excommunicating the English sovereign by 
with the utmost coiitemjit, taking no notice of it, and the earnest entreaties of Anselm himself. Nay, not 
proceeding with investitures as before. 'I’lie wily contented with nmewing the decree of Gregory, ]m>- 
pontift* foresaw the opposition which his mea‘'iires hibiling lay iin e<'titiires, he adianced a step further, 
would encounter botli from temporal princes and and at tlie coinud! of Clermont, lie caused it to be laid 
many of tlie clergy. Put Gregory was not a man to down broadly and iiiiivcrsallyas a new law, tliat no ec- 
be easily frightened. Henry IV., the emperor of elesiustic should take the oath of fl'alty to a layman. 
Germany, having pm-sisted in defiance of the papal This act completed what Gregory, doubtless, bad in 
decree in appointing bisli()[)s and abbots, the I'ope view from the very coinmeneement of the coiitro- 
summoned him to appear at Pome and answer to tlie versy on investitures — tlie di'-solution of all feudal 
charges made against him. Instead of obeying the comu'etion between the eliurch and the state, 
papal summons, however, the Emperor called a eon- Urban 11. died in lO'dl), and was succeeded by 
vention of German bishops to tneef at Worms, and Painerius, a cardinal of the Gregorian party, avIio 
there proceeded to depose (iiregory from bis office as took the title of l^asebal II. The crnjieror of Ger- 
]* 0 ])e. No sooner did intelligonee of this bold act many was still granting investitures as formerly in 
reach Porno, than a Imll wavS issued from tlie Vati- utter defiance of the jiapal decrees, and was living in 
can, excommunicating Henry, dci»osing him from the total disregtird of the sentence of excommunication 
throne, and absolving his subjects from their oath of which had been passed against bim. To put an end 
allegiance. It was unfortunate for Henry that a to this rebellion against the authority of the cliureh, 
considerable portion of his people, including the the new Pope endeavoured to instigate Henry’s sub- 
Swabians and Saxons, in obedience to the jiajial di*- jects to renounce allegiance to tlieir sovereign, and 
crec threw oft* their allegiance to Henry, who, alarmed so well did lie succeed in liis object, that Henry’s 
at the storm of disafi'ection which had thus been second sou raised tlie standard of rebellion against 
raised in his kingdom, repaired to Pome to implore liis failier in llOfi, From the iimnifesto wliich the 
tlie forgiveness of the pontitf. Gregory was tlien young prince issued in vindication of his conduct, the 
residing at the castle of Canossa, aTid on the arrival only charge brought against the emperor was, tliat 
of the emperor, instead of affording him an imrne- he had caused a schism in the cliurcli, and had re- 
diate audience, he kept him standing for three days fused obedience to the Pope. The rebellion was 
together, in llie dejith of Avinter, barefooted, and sueces.sful, the emperor having resigned, and his son 
bareheaded, and meanly clad, within the Avails of the having been elected and crowned king, 
castle, professing himself a penitent. Tlie hnniilia- Henry V. commenced his reign, by vowing snb- 
tion of the emperor was llattering to the pride of the mission to the Holy See ; and tlie Pope, to display 
Pope, and, therefore, with the utmost haughtiness be a element and conciliatory spirit, Avhile be confirmed 
refused to deliver Henry from the luui of the church, the electiim of the new king, coujiled his renewed 
reproaching him witli the utmost severity for resist- sanction of tlie decree against lay investitures, with 
ing the will of the earthly liead of the church. At the declaration of an imivTrsal amnesty for all past 
length, on the fourth day, he admitted the king into ofl’enees. No sooner, however, had Henry ascended 
his presence, and gaA’e him absolution on condition bis father’s throne than he threw oft* tlie mask which 
tliat, in the meantime, he sliould renounce the gov- for his own selfish purposes, he had assumed, and 
ernment, and if he should ever obtain it again, that despatclied an embassy to the Pope, declaring that 
he should support the Pope in everything requisite be intended to proceed in future with the investiture 
for the maintenance of the ecclesiastical laws. Henry of bishops, notwithstanding his former promises. A 
broke his pledge, resumed the regal power, and, dur- Avar iioav commenced between Henry and the Pope, 
ing the rest of Gregory’s life, an incessant war was The emperor marched into Italy in 1110 at the head 
maintained between the emperor and the Pope. of an army of 30,000 men, demanding tlie consent of 

After the death of Gregory, who is venerated as a the Pope to crown him emperor, and formally to re- 
saint by the Church of Rome, though be was never cognize bis right of granting investitures. Paschal 
fonnally canonized, the papal chair was occupied by did not find himself in a situation to resist Henry 
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and his forcos; he therefere proposi'd to adjast mat- empire Hhould take i)]ace only in the presence of the 
ters by a compromise, agreeing to allow the emperor emperor, or his deputies or commissioners, but with- 

to resume all those possessions and regalia with out simony; in wise of a disputed election, the ern- 

which he had formerly invested the bishops and ab- peror to decide in favour of the candidate who should 
bots of his dominions. The proposal was accepted be declared duly elected by the metropolitans and 
by the king, and the compact was solemnly con- bishops of the province. 2. The elect to be invested 
tinned by oath, Henry agreeing to renomice the with his temjjoralities at (he imperial court by tlie j 
right of investiture on the day ol‘ liis coronation, and scc)>rrc only, without the crosier and ring, and to I 
the Pope agreeing to command all bishops and ab- pled n' him.>>clf to fulfil all his obligations to the em- | 
bots to restore whatever properly had htien granted ))cror and the state. 3. With reference to bishops 
to them since the days of Charlemagne. Ibmrv within tlie empire, but beyond the limits of Ger- 
now repaired to Rome, ace()]n])anied by a train of many, the ‘*ame regulations should take ])!aee, but 
Gorman and Lombard bishojis, who, instead of giv- with this limitation, that such investitures should be 
iiig their assent to tlu; compact, attacked tlu‘ Pope, performed within six months from the date of eonse- 
charging him with having lieli)ed himself in his cratioii.” Thus terminated the fifty years’ struggle 
necessity attludr expense. The Pope, beset both by between the popes and the emperors of Germany on 
tlie clergy and the impei-ial i)ririce.s, was obliged to the right of investiture. 

eonsent to the coronalion : but having besitaled The contest, bowevcw, had not bect^ confined to 
about recognizing the emperor’s right of investiture, Germany; it was carried on also in other countries, 
his holiness was seized as a ])risoner, and carried partienlarl}’^ in Hngland and France. The first who 
away ; whercu]mn lie entirely yielded, and a new raised the standard of independimei’ as a clmrelnnan 
compact was entered into gran ling to the emperor against the .sovereign in England was Anselm, arch- 
in future full right of investiture. Paschal was ae- bi''hoj> of (hinlerbnrv, who was sent into exile, but 
cordingly set at liberty, and lleurv returned iu tri- after a time, at the earnest solicitation of the kiug'.s 
umph to Germany, lia\ing trained the point which si.sfcr, wa- permitted to rcinrn to England, and lo 
had been so long cojitestcd between the emperor.^ resume po.ssession of Ids see. Tiie controversy be- 
and the. Popes. tweeu Ileiirv and the Pope was not of long con 

After the de]iartnr(* of tlie einiieror from Rome, th<‘ tiniianee, as the kitig eonsonti'd to forego his right of 

Pope, in a T/iteran eonneil a. t), 1112, resoked all investiture with crosier and ring, Imt insisted upon 

the concessions wln’eh liad been CAtorfed from him, hi.s right to dem.and the oath of allegiance to be taken 
and aminlled the compact which had been made he- hv all eeclesiastic<. This practice, accordingly, was 
tween Henry and himself. Yet even this step did from that ]>eiiod established as the law of England, 

not sati-'fy the adherents of the (Iregorian party, and the king being recognized as having a right of 

to allay their clamours, tlie Pope found himself, after -sovereignty over all persons ecclesiastical as well as 
a time, compelled to pronounce sentence of e,\com- civil. 

munieation against the emperor, 'riie same an- In the same maTincr, but after a shorter struggle, 
tence was afterwards passed by (hilixtus II., who the eontrov(‘rsy was settled in France. The first 
gave a fresh sanction to the decrees agaiii'^t invest!- who refn.sed the oath of fealty to the French king 
ture. The estates of Germanv now became urgent vvas Rodolpli, nrebbi.‘-liO}) of Rheims, who, having 
for a reconciliatitni between the emperor and the been elected to his oftiee in 1 106, proceeded to eoii- 
Pope, and cliietly through their e.xertions the test the matter with the king, Phili[) 1. The Pojie, 
celebrated concordat of Worms was agreed to on Pa'«ehal 11., happen ing to be in bVanee while the 
the 23d of Sejitember 1122, and ralitied in the eonlrover.sy was raging, himself co7iseerated Rodolph 
following year by a general coimeil in the Later n ;it a coimeil which he held at Troyes. In the fol- 
palace at Rome This was the first oeciirncnical lowing year Phili[) died, and was sneei-eded by Louis 
or general council held in the West ; it i‘- reckoned V!.. vvlio agreed to ri'cognize the, election of Ro- 
by' tlie Church of Rome tlic ninth g'-neml council, dolph, provided he would take the oath of allegiance, 
The nature of the treaty made at Worms between a condition which was nvadily assented to, and the 
the emperor and the Pope, is thus briefly described by di'.])ute tcrrnimited. In a council at Rheims in 1 1 19, 
Mr. Riddle, In hi.s ‘ Hi.story of tlie Papacy I W the Pope, Calixt us II., insisted upon a renewal of the 
this concordat, tlie emperor bound himself to nriin- decrees again.st lav invesritiires. but Louis with equal 
tain ])crpctual peace witli the popes, and to res'ore lirnincss in.sisted up<ni a reservation of all the rights 
to the Churcli of Rome and all tlie churches in his which the king of Franco had hitherto exercised in 
dominions whatever property liad been taken from the case of bishops .and their sees. Inve.stitures with 
them, — promising also that there should be in future crosier and ring had for some time fallen into disuse 
no interference with the free elections of bishops and in France, and the king made no opposition to its 
abbots, — and undertaking not to grant investiture final prohibition. I,.oni8 VI., and the succeeding 
with the crosier and ring. In return for this, the kings of Franco, distinctly recognized the freedom of 
Pope conceded the following particulars: 1. That episcopal elections, renouncing the right of nominiif- 
all elections of bisliops and abbots in the Gennan ing to bishoprics wliieli had been fumierly exercised 
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by the French sovcreij^. Bnt to the end of tlie 
twelftli century, tlie cnsloni remained iiiiehanged <vf 
asking tlie royal permission before proceeding to the 
election of a bishop for any vacant see. 

INVIDIA, the personification of Knvv, a goddesa 
among tlie ancient Romans. Slic was coiisidert*d to 
be the daughter of Pallas and Styx. 

INVlSIBIldTY, an attribute ascribed to God in 
the Saered Scriptures. Thus he is styled by tlie 
apostle Paul, “ tlic King eternal, immortal, iitVMiOh;" 

“ whom no man hath aeon, nor can see.” “ No man,” 
said Jesus, “halh seen the Father at any time.” 
He is therefore the hwisihh God. Were ho the ob- 
ject of sight, be must be limited, confined to a cer- 
tain, determinate portion of sjiace ; in short, he wouUl 
ce;is (3 to be the Inlinilc God. 

INVISIBLES, a name given to those at the p.criod 
of the Reformation in the sivteenth century, who, 
like Gsiander, Schwenkfeld, and oi tiers, denied the 
perpetual visibilitv of the church. 

INVIT.VrOilY PSALM, a'ps.dm, usnally the 
thirty-fourth, which was sung iti tlie ancient Chris- 
tian church before commencing the disiicnsalion of 
the Lord’s Siqiper. It was an imitation to p.'irtici- 
pate of llie communion, and was a distinct ]'S;ihn 
from tho.se which were sung al'tciwaids while the 
people were comnnittieatiuj:. 

INVOCATION OF THE SALVl'.S. See S.mnt- 
M^ousiin*. 

INWARD LIGHT. See Fiiiknds (Socikty 

OF). 

10, a priestess of Tfera at .Viv,os, whose worship 
ia said to have been founded by iier father Inacbus. 
Zeus is reported to baNC fixed Ida aiVeetions upon /o, 
and on account of llcra’s jealousy, to have changed 
her into a white cow. Hera sought tlie cow from 
Zeus, and having obtained her, eomnutted her to tlie 
care of Argus, who, Itowever, was slain by Hermes, 
ami lo delivered. Her;i then despatched a gad-fly to 
torment lo, wlio, after being driven tlirongli tlie 
whole earth, foitnd a resting-jilace in ICgypt. She is 
said to have founded the worship of the lht:\ptian 
goddess /s'iV, and by some lielievtid to be identical 
witli her, while her son Epa[)hus, by Jupiter, was, 
according to Herodotus, an J'Vyptiaii deity, to whom 
bulls were sacred. The ancients beliexed lo to be 
the moon, which indeed attiong the Argives received 
tlie name of lo. 

IONIC SCHOOL, the earliest of the schools of 
philosophy in ancient Greece. It was founded hy 
Tlialea of Miletuin, who lived about k. c. GUO. His 
rcsearchc.s were more of a physical than a metajiliy- 
sical character, and wore chiefly directed to the jiri- 
mitive formation of the universe. From observation 
J’lialcs was led to believe in the exi.stenee of two 
fujulamcntal principles — a pre-existing, uncreated 
matter, and an intelligent principle or soul. Tlie 
primary matter he supposed to be in a state of fluid- 
ity, and hence he is naiuilly represented as teaching 
tliat water is tlie original or elementary principle of 
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things. From the operation of tiie intelligent iirin- 
ciple upon matter, or the primary fluid, resulted the 
formation of tlie universe. Both Ritter and Cousin 
charge Thales, wlio is well entitled to be called the 
Father of Greek philosophy, witli atheism, but in- 
stead of considering this weighty barge as borne 
out by Ills opinions, we would inclined rather to 
view the intelligent principle or noiui, which he con- 
sidered as necessary to the creation of tlie universe, 
to be, if not a full recognition of God, at all e\eiit.s, 
“a feeling after liim, if haply he might iind liim.” 

'I’lie sucecs.sors of Tiiales in the Ionic school were 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Anaxtigoras. Ana- 
ximander seems to have deviated entirely from the 
<ipiiiioiis of Thales, liiylng aside as unnecessary the 
notion of an intelligent principle, and seeking only 
to find a material explanation of the creation of nil 
things. AVith this view, instead of water or fluid 
matter, he suhs(,if uted what lie called (he iiiHiiite, 
which by its <-tenial morion produced individual 
things. Creation was witli liim tlie deeompo.sition 
of the Iniinile; the emanation of separate pheno- 
mena from the all-eoniiirchendhig liifniitc. Anaxi- 
menes made air. not water, the original of all things, 
and in this notion he was folUiwed by Diogenes of 
Apollonia, who, however, gave it life and intelli- 
I genee. Anaxagoras, again, the pbilosojiher of Cla- 
zomeiic, restoreil the views of T}iale.“, maintaining 
matter to be the subject of form-, and iutelligenee 
the active princi^ile of forms. The union of these 
constituted in liis opinion the first ]iriiieiple of the 
niiiverse. Thus Anaxagoras more clearly developed 
and strictly demonstrated what Thales had only ob- 
scurely hinted at -the idea of God. H(‘ also de- 
veloped the primitive matter vvhicli be believed to 
consist of jiriTuitivc elements, called by liim howm)- 
or similar parts. Not that he believed the 
eleiTientB to be similar to eaeli other, but similar to 
the qualities which, hy our senses, we discover in 
difi’erent sorts of bodies. The system of Anaxa.goras 
was to a certain extent an anticipation of the Atomic 
theory of modern times, all phenomena being regarded 
as the result of the combinalion in dilfereut degrees 
and in various proportions of tliese original ele- 
ments. 

I0D.\ME1A, a priestess of Afft<o)a, who {iii one 
occasion, as she was entering the temple of the god- 
dess hy night, was changed into a block of stone on 
seeing the Invid of .Mi’dusa, wliicli was worked in 
the garment of the goddess, hi commemoration of 
tills event, a fire was kindled every day upon the 
altar of lod.'imcia, amid the exclamation, “lodaineia 
lives, and demands lire.” 

ION IDES, four nvniphs possessed of healing 
jiovveiy, wlio had a terrqile reared in lionour of them 
on the river Cylherus in Elis. 

IFHIGENEIA, a daughter of Agamemnon and 
(llyleiimestra. Her father having ofiended AHenns 
from some cause or otlier, probably from failing to 
fulfil a vovv'whicli he had made, was warned that the 
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goddess would only be propitiated by the sacridce of 
Iphigeneia. Agamemnon was most unwilling to dis- 
charge so painful a duty, but at length he was pre- 
vailed upon to yield, but before the sacrifice was 
performed, Artemis carried off Iphigeneia to Tauris, 
conferring upon her tlie honour of officiating as a 
priestess at her shrine. While thus engaged, her 
brother had formed the plan of sacrilegiously stealing 
and carrying to Attica the statue of Artemis in Tau- 
ris, which was believed to have fallen from heaven. 
For this crime, Orestes was about to be sacrificed on 
the altar of the goddess, biit Iphigeneia recognizing 
him as her brother, saved him from death, and tied 
with him and the statue of the goddess, to the Attic 
town of Brauron near Marathon, wliere she continued 
till her death to act as priestess of Artemis. She 
was held in venenition after dcatii, the garments 
worn by women who died in childbirth being ofiered 
up to her. Iphigeneia, under the name of Artemis 
(hrthia, was worshipjuid as a goddess in Attica and ! 
Ijacedtemon. Both Paiisaiiias and Herodotus say 
that the Taurians offered sacrifices to Iphigeneia the 
daugitter of Agamemnon. 

IPHTIIIME, one of tlie Nereides, and the mother 
of the Satyrs, in ancient Greek mythology. 

IRELAND (Cheistianity in). Christianity is 
supposed to have been introduced into Ireland in 
the course of the fifth century by Patricins or 8t. 
Patrick, who appears to have been the first instru- 
ment of planting the Christian churcli in that coun- 
try. Considemble obscurity, and even doubt, how- 
ever, has been thrown over the labours, and even 
the very existence, of this reputed apostle of the 
Irish. From ancient legends, it appears, that even 
prior to the mission of Patrick to Ireland, Pope Co?- 
Jestinus had sent Palladius to that country, having 
ordained him as a bishoj) to the Scots, by whom may 
have been meant the Irish. The Romi.sh missionary 
being unacquainted with the language of the people, 
did little or no good, and his labours I)e8ide8 were 
brought to a close by his premature decease. Rnni- 
ish writers are wont to allege that Patrick obtained 
his powers and authority as a Christian missionary 
from tlte Papal see, but this notion is rendered very 
improbable by the well-known fact, that for a con- 
siderable period of its early history, the Irish church, 
like the ancient British church, preserved an entire 
independence of Rome. 

Patrick, according to Ussher, was a native of the 
West of Scotland, having been bom in a village be- 
tween Dumbarton and Glasgow, which has received 
from him the name of Kilpatrick. Other and more 
recent authorities make him a native of Boulogne in 
ancient Brittany in Gaul. While yet a youth, he 
was carried off by pirates to the North of Ireland, 
where he was sdd as a bondman to a cliieftain of the 
district, who employed him in tending his fiocks. 
During the six years which he spent in this service, 
he became familiar ..with the Irish language, and 
deeply interested in the Irish people. Having ef- 


fected his escape from bondage, he returned to Scot- 
land, or, as some allege, to Gaul. At a later period, 
he was seized with an irrepressible desire to revisit 
Ireland, and to consecrate his life to the service of 
God among the Irish people. It would appear from 
his published confession, that in his forty-fifth ye^r 
he was consecrated to the episcopal ofliice in Britain, 
and commenced his mission to Ireland in A. D. 432. 
The country had for ages been the sea-t of Pagan 
idolatry, and the Druids (which see) exercised, in 
virtue of their priesthood, an unlimited authority 
and influence over the people. The old annalists, it 
is true, tell us of Cormac O’Conn, one of their 
princes in the fourth century, who first taught his 
subjects to despise the pagan rites. But however 
much the Druidieal order may have declined in 
importance before the arrival of Patrick, his first 
attempts to difiuse Christian knowledge among the 
people met with the most powerful resistance from 
these pagan priests. Yet amid all opposition, the 
zealous devoted missionary relaxed not in his eftbrls. 
Possessing an intimate acquaintance with the cus- 
toms and the language of the country, he prosecuted 
his great work with unwearied diligence, among all 
classes of society. Nor were his labours without 
manifest success. Several of the Irish chieftains 
became convcits to Christianity, and in gratitude to 
their spiritual instructor, they conveyed over to him 
portions of their lands which he used as sites for the 
erection of monasteries. These he designed to be 
schools in wliich priests might be trained for the 
evangelization of the Irish people. As a funda- 
mental means of imparting knowledge, he is said to 
have invented an al)>habetical character for the Irish 
language. He preached to the people in their na- 
tive tongue, and according to Archbisliop Ussher, 
the doctrines which he taught were free from the 
errors of the Church of Rome. In 472, he estab- 
lished at Armagh the see of an archbishop. 

The benefit of Patrick’s labours in Ireland long 
survived him. lie, left behind him at his death in 
A. D. 492, a band of well-educated, devoted men, 
who sought to follow in the footsteps of their master. 
Drawing their own knowledge of the truth from tlie 
Holy Scriptures, they referred the people to the 
same source of infallible teaching; and planting 
throughout the country monasteries and missionary 
schools, the fame of Ireland as the seat of pure 
Scriptural teaching soon rose so high, that it received 
the honourable appellation of “the Isle of Saints." 
And on the testimony of Bede, we leaim, that about 
the middle of the seventh century, many of the 
Anglo-Saxon nobles and clergy repaired to Irelatid, 
either for instruction or for an opportunity of living 
ill monasteries of a stricter discipline ; and the Scots, 
as he terms the Irish, maintained tliem, taught them, 
and furnished them with books without fee or re- 
ward. 

The labouitt of the Irish clergy, however, were not 
confined to their own country, but missionaries were 
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dispatched both to Britain and the Continent, to 
•spread the knowledge of the gospel of Christ. The 
Culdees of Iona owed their origin as a Christian 
community to the preaching of the Irish apostle 
Columba. Burgundy, German\% the Low Coun- 
tries, and other parts of the Continent of Europe, 
were mainly indebted to Irish missionaries for their 
first acquaintance with Divine truth. The Irish 
di\nnes in the eighth century held a high character 
for learning, and Charlemagne, emperor of Germany, 
himself a man of letters, invited to his court various 
eminent scholars from different countries, but espe- 
cially from Ireland. For a long period, from its first 
foundation, indeed, until the middle of the twelfth 
century, the Churcli of Ireland continued to assert its 
independence of Rome, and to rnaintHin its positifm 
as an active, living branch of the Clmrch of Christ, 
owning no earthly head, but faithfully discharging 
its heavenly Master’s work, and obeying his will. 
Various attempts were, no doubt, made by Roman 
pontiff's to subject the Irish church to papal domi- 
nation; but without success. At length, in 11.55, 
Pope Adrian IV., assuming to himself authority over 
Ireland, published a bull, making a grant of it to 
Henry II., kitig of England. The ground on which 
the Pope rested Ids right to make this gmnt, was thus 
expressed in the body of it : “ For it is undeniable, 
and your majesty acknowledges it, that all islands 
on which Clirist the Sim of Riglitooiisne.ss bath 
shined, and which have received the Christian faith, 
belong of right to St. Peter and the most holy Ro- 
man church.” 

From this penod the Irish church came to be es- 
sentially Romish in its doctrines, constitution, and dis- 
cipline. At one time it was said to liave been so flour- 
ishing, that if had no fewer than three hundred bish- 
ops ; but in a national synod, held in 1 1 52, only 
three years before the submission of the clmrcli to 
the see of Rome, the number amounted to thirty- 
four, and before the Reformation, in the sixteenth 
century, a number of these bad disappeared. 

The interference of the popes witli the Irish church 
was limited, for half a cpntur 3 % almost exclusive^ to 
the bestowing of palls on the archbi.shops as the sees 
happened to become vacant. But at length, in 1172, 
Henry completed his conquest of Ireland, when the 
clergy in synod convened, directed that the divine 
service in the Church of Ireland should, for the fu- 
ture, be in all things conformable to that of the 
Church of England. In 1177, an assembly of the 
Irish clergy was convened at Waterford, in which 
Henry’s title to the sovereign dominion of Ireland 
was formally asserted and declared, with the most 
dreadful denunciations of the severest censures of 
the church against all who should dispute his right- 
ful authority. To maintain his sovereignty over the 
Irish clergy, Henry^ filled up the vacant sees mostlv' 
with Englishmen fhvourahle to his ijiterests, and the 
consequence was, that a spirit of jealousy, and even 
of bitter hostility, began to be manifested between 


the English and the Irish ecclesiastics. At length, 
when John succeeded to the throne of England, this 
animosity, which had long been smouldering, burst 
forth into a fiame. The archbishopric of Armagh 
being vacant, the king asserted his privilege, and 
nominated an Englishman, Humphiy^, Tickhull, 
to the see. But the suffragan bis^|||^s,'‘Mad some 
clergy of the diocese, proceeded, without regard to 
the royal mandate, to elect Eugene MacGillivider, 
one of their own countrymen. John, enraged at 
this infringement of his prerogative, addressed an 
appeal to the Irish legate against the irregular 
election; while Eugene, meanwhile, repaired to 
Rome, and was confinned by the Pope. Still more, 
incensed at this open defiance of his authorit\', the 
king prohibited the reception of Eugene by the 
clergy of Armagh. The contest was protracted for 
a considerable time, the clergy adhering to the Pope 
and Eugene ; the king insi.stirig on his privilege, and 
withholding the temporalities of the see. Through 
the influence of a bribe, however, John was prevailed 
upon to yield, and Eugene was formally invested 
with all the rights of the see, and the Pope’s autho- 
rity fuller’ conceded. 

The Pope now occupied a firm vatitage ground, in 
so far as Ireland was concerned, and although the 
king and the clergy were often at variance on the 
subject of nominations to vacant sees, the Pojie did 
not fail to take advantage of bis improved position 
to settle all such disputes, b)-^ thrusting in some crea- 
ture of bis own in utter disregard of the alleged 
claims of both the contending parties. The papal 
encroachments were tamel}’^ submitted to, and both 
the civil and spiritual rights of the Irish prelatc.s 
were at the entire disposal of the Roman pontiff'. 
Henry III., with the concuiTence of the Pope, made 
the most oppressive demands upon the Irish clergy, 
exacting, in 1226, a fifteenth of all cathedral churches 
and religious houses, and a sixteenth of all other ec- 
clesiastical revenues. Attetnpts were also made to 
overspread the kingdom with Italian ecclesiastics, 
who, though luxuriously fattening upon the reve- 
nues of the Irish church, refused to discharge their 
clerical functions, or even to reside in the couiitr^' 
which they pillaged by their extortions. Besides, 
the Irish clergy, who possessed the most exalted 
views of the superior excellence of their own church, 
were not a little offended by some of the most worth- 
less of their English brethren seeking refuge in the 
Church of Ireland. Indignant at the intrusion of 
these aliens into a church which could look back up- 
on a long catalogue of holy and devoted men, they 
passed a strong ordinance that no Englishman should 
be admitted or received into a benefice in any one 
of the Irish churches. At the reiiuest of Henry, 
the Pope interfered, commanding this ordinance to 
be formally rescinded within the space of one month, 
and in case of a refusal threatening himself to rescind 
it, and to declare it null and void. The constant ten- 
dency of the clergy in Ireland, indeed, during the 
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thirteonth century, was to encroach on the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil power, and to extend the authority 
of the spiritual courts over matters wliich riglnfully 
belonged to the courts of civil and criminal law. 
And even on points which were included within 
the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts, it sometimes 
happened that the canon law was at variance with 
the law of the land. This was particularly the case 
with tl»e law of bastardy. According to the com- 
mon law, a person bom before lawful wedlock was 
incapable of inheriting property, whereas, according 
to canon law, he possessed all the privileges of a 
regular heir. This was in great danger of leading 
to a collision between the civil and spiritual courts. 
But to prevent such an unhappy result, it was re- 
solved to limit the spiritual courts to the investiga- 
tion of the simple point of fact, whether the peivon 
was or was not bom before lawful wedlock, the legal 
rights of the party being left exclusively in the 
hands of the civil courts. 

For two centuries before the Reformation inces- 
sant contests were carried on between tlie Irish clergy 
and the English sovereigns, both parties struggling 
for supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. Not that 
they sought the spiritual independence of the church, 
for, indeed, they sought nothing more than to transfer 
their allegiance as churchmen from the sovereign of 
England to the Pope of Romo. They were content to 
bow Implicitly in submission to the papal authority. 
Tile power of the church and the privileges of the 
clergy were carried to an extravagant extent. Cleri- 
cal debtors claimed to be exempted from airest, and 
their properties from being taxed, without their own 
consent. The clergy exercised the right of pardoning 
felons within their own dioceses, or commuted their 
punishment for money. Tliey engaged in the most 
unseemly disputes witli one another, and sometimes 
even settled their fpiarrels by single combat. The 
church revenues were, in many cases, utterly inade- 
quate for the support of the clergy, and in propor- 
tion to their poverty they were rapacious and oppres- 
sive. Exorbitant demands were made for the per- 
formance of religious offices. Ecclesiastical censures 
were commuted for money. Indulgence.s were sold, 
and every opportunity was seized of extorting money 
from the people. Instead of being examples to their 
flocks of every good work, the priesthood almost 
universally .was notorious for the most shameless 
profligacy, ^^ith a clergy both ignorant and disso- 
lute, triieViety was, of course, well nigh a stranger 
in the land, wliile its place was occupied by the 
grossest supe^rstition. Nearly six hundred monastic 
establishmentR; belonging to eighteen diUerent orders, 
were scattered over the entire face of the country. 
Gliostly friars, black, white, and grey, swarmed in 
countless multitudes, practising upon the credulity 
of an ignorant and deluded people. Crowds of Irish 
pilgrims resorted to Italy, Spain, and other popish 
countries, many of whom perished by the way. At 
home, also, immense numbers were persuaded an- 


nually to visit St. -Patrick’s purgatory at Lough 
Derg, in the county of Donegal, in tlie expectation 
that penances performed at that privileged station 
would purge away even the deadliest sins. Such 
were the impositions practised by the priests at this 
celebrated place, that the Pope ordered its demoli- 
tion in the flfteenth century. In the face, howeve:*, 
of a distinct prohibition from the Roman pontiff him- 
self, the station at Lough Derg continues to this 
day to be a place of favourite resort to the deluded 
victims of Romisli superstition. 

To such a state of degradation was the Irish church 
reduced before the light of tlie glorious Reformation 
dawned upon the once far-famed “ Island of the 
Saints." llarkness, indeed, covered the land, and 
gross darkness the people. Both the clergy and tlie 
laity had thrown off not the restraints of religion 
alone, but even of morality and common decency. 
No wonder, therefore, that the spirit of religiou.s in- 
quiry, which so rapidly spread tlirougliout all the 
other countries of Europe in the sixteenth century, 
should have found a gi-eater difficulty than anywhere 
else in eirectiug a lodgment for itself in the minds of 
the })eo[)le of Ireland. 

IRbS, mentioned by Homer as the minister of the 
gods, who conveyed messages both to gods and men. 
The rainbow received tlie name of Iris, and the god- 
dess in all probability was a person ideation of that 
brilliant plieiiomenon in the lieuvens. In the later 
classics slie generally ajjjiears as the attendant of 
Hera. Little is known concerning the worsliip of 
Iris, except that she was worsliipiied by the Delians 
with offerings of wheaten cakes, honey, and dried 
figs. 

IlllSli 1:PIRC0PAL church. The Irish 

clergy and peojde sunk, as we have seen in a pre- 
ceding article, to the lowest state of intellectual and 
moral degradation, were not in a condition to appre- 
ciate. the benefits likely to arise from the Lutheran 
Reformation. Since the twelfth century Romanism 
had held undisputed sway over the minds of the ig- 
norant and uninquiring natives. A spirit of reli- 
gious investigation had, indeed, for some time pre- 
vious to the Kefonnatiori, forced its way into Ireland 
by means of English settlers ; and, in the tenth year 
of Henry VII., it had boon foimd necessary to enact 
statutes with the view of preventing the growth of 
Lollardi^-m and lieresy. But such seeds of the 
Reformation, introduced into Ireland by English 
emigrants, seem to have fallen upon an ungenial soil, 
and, therefore, speedily withered away. For while, 
in the reign of Henry Vlll., reformed principles 
met with a ready reception in England, a considera- 
ble period elapsed before they could find a footing in 
Ireland. “ Prelates of the more eminent dioceses,” 
says Dr. Leland in his ‘ History of Ireland,’ “ slept 
in monastic tranquillity, while all Europe resounded 
with the tumult of theological disputes. It is ridi- 
culous to find an Irish bishop renowned for the com- 
position of a hymn in barbarous Ijatin rhymes in 
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praise of a Saint Macartin, while his brethren in 
other countries were engaged in discussion of the 
most important points of religion ; or others depend- 
ing for salvation on being wrapt at their dying hour 
in the cowl of St. Francis, when Rome herself had 
confessed with shame the follies and enormities 
which had disgraced her communion.” 

No sooner had Henry VIII. secured the cordial 
and prompt compliance of his English subjects with 
the principles of tlje Reformation than he resolved 
to procure, if possible, a reception for the new doc- 
trines in Ireland also With this view lie dispatched 
commissioners to confer with the clergy and nobility 
of that country, and to obtain a general acknowledg- 
ment of the king’s supremacy as the earthly head of 
the church. Instead, however, of the royal commis- 
sionei-s succeeding in the accomplishment of their 
object, they were treated, to Henry’s mortiticatioii 
and disappointment, with the greatest indifference 
and neglect. The advocates of the Pope’s supre- 
macy, in opposition to the supremacy of the king, 
were zealous and determined. They were headed 
by Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, a prelate of abi- 
lity and learning, and who, being primate of all Ire- 
land, possessed sufficient influence to defeat the pur- 
[) 08 e 8 of Henry, and to retard the progress of the 
Reformation in Ireland. The chief agent in for- 
warding the royal designs was George Brown, who 
had been a provincial of the friars of St. Augustin, 
but who was the firat Protestant prelate that lield a 
see in Ireland, having been appointed by Henry, 
Archbishop of Dublin. He had attracted peculiar 
notice by the zeal with which he preached doctrines 
utterly opposed to the dogmas of the Romish church, 
and being thus, for a lojig period, favourable to re- 
formed opinions, he was tliought to b(‘ well adapted 
for leading the way in planting a refoiTjied church 
among the bigoted Irish Romanists. Ilis labours 
in the cause of Protestantism met with the most vio- 
lent opposition, and his life was frequently in im- 
minent danger from the zealots of the popish ]mrty. 
He reported to the king tlie melancholy position of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Ireland, and strongly recom- 
mended that an Irish parliament should be sum- 
moned without delay in order to enforce a general 
acknowledgment of the king’s 8U])reinacy. The 
suggestion of Archbishop Brovn was adopted, and 
a parliament was cotivened at Dublin on the first of 
May 1536, by which all opposition was silenced, and 
the national religion was fonnally changed, the Re- 
formed faith being established as the recognized 
religion of the countiy. Various statutes were en- 
acted with the view of carrying out this great object. 
The king was declared supreme earthly head of the 
church of Ireland ; the king was invested with the 
first-fruits of bisho])ric8, and other secular promo- 
tions in the Irish church, as well as the first-fruits of 
abbeys, priories, colleges, and hospitals ; all appeals 
to Rome in spiritual causes were forbidden ; the au- 
thority of the Pope was solemnly renounced, and all 
a. 


who should dare to acknowledge it in Ireland were 
.-made subject to praemunire ; all officers of every kind 
and degree were required to take the oath of supre- 
macy, and the refusal to take it was pronounced, as in 
England, to be high treason. Thus was Protestant- 
ism declared to be the religion of Irek^^by law 
established. The religions houses we|;|||upjt/^res8ed, 
and their lands vested for ever in the crown. 

The partisans of Rome in Ireland were indignant 
at the spiritual authority assumed by the king ; and 
numbers of the old Irish chieftains avowed their 
readiness to take up arms in defence of the ancient 
religion. Archbishop Brown found the utmost diffi- 
culty, even at the seat of government, in counteract- 
ing the secret movements of Cromer and the popish 
party, who had sent a special emissary to Rome to 
cxpre.ss their devotion to the holy father, and to 
implore his interposition in behalf of his spiritual 
authority in Trelaiul. Several incumbents of the 
diocese of Dublin chose to resign their benefices 
rather than acknowledge the king’s supremacy. 
Commissioners were despatched secretly from Rome 
to encourage Cromer and his associates in their op- 
position to the recent enactments, and to rouse the 
Irish chieftains of the North to rise in defence of the 
papal supremacy. A confederacy was soon formed 
for the suppression of heresy ; an army was raised 
to do battle in defence of the Pope’s authority ; but 
tlie victory of Bellahoe, on the borders of Meath, 
broke the power of the Northern Irish, and sent 
them to their homes. After a while, recovering 
from the const emation into which they had been 
thrown, the Irish chiefiains prepared once more to 
draw the sword against the heretics. But the prompt 
measures of the government frustrated this new 
attempt at insurrection, and the chieftains with their 
tumultuary Iwinds were dispersed in all directions. 
These repeated defeats weakened the influence of the 
Ulster nobles, and rendered the cause of the Pope more 
and more hopeless everyday. Numbers of monasteries 
were now resigned into the hands *of the king, and 
many of the wannest adlierents of Rome submitted 
themsel ves to the royal authority . From Connaught, 
from Meath, from Munster, tlie most turbulent of 
the Irish lords vied with each other in professions of 
reconciliation to the king’s government, and agreed 
to their indentures being couched in the strongest 
terms of submission. Henry gladly received the 
most powerful of these chieftains at his court ; loaded 
them with presents, constituted them peers of par- 
liaipeut and members of Hie Irish council, and con- 
firmed to them by patent their hereditary posses- 
sions to be lield of the king by military service. 

Thus peace was restored to Ireland, in so far as 
the Irish chieftains were concerned. The clergy, 
however, were not so easily won over to the cause of 
the Refonnation. During the lifetime of Hen- 
ry VIII. they felt themselves under considerable 
restraint, but the accession of Edward VI. to the 
throne, and the proclamation of the new English 
o 
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liturgy, rotwed them to a bold and detennined 
opposition to the innovations introduced into the re- 
ligion of their country. Archbishop Brown had 
removed the relics and images from the churches, 
and this change, though submitted to with reluc* 
tance, had given rise to no oi)en manifestation of re- 
sistance to the royal will. But no sooner was the 
proclamation made, enjoining the acceptance of the 
new liturgy, than the slumbering spirit of discontent 
among the clergy broke forth into deeds of open 
opposition. The new liturgy was treated with the 
utmost scorn, more especially as no law had yet 
established it in Ireland. The court was insulted 
without a power of vindicating its authority ; and 
the people, strong in their attachment to the old 
religion, sympathized cordially with the clergy in 
their hostility to the reformed mode of worship. In 
the midst of these distractions, tlie English govern- 
ment embraced every op{)nrtunity of advancing the 
Protestant cause in Ireland, by the appointment of 
reformed ministers to the vacant charge.s. These, 
however, found no small difficulty in discharging 
their sacred duties, in consequence of the prejudice'*, 
and even enmity of tlieir parishioners. A striking in- 
stance of this occurred in the, case of John Bale, who 
was appointed to the see of Ossory, aud whose zeal 
for the cause of the Reformation was so strong, that 
the people rose against him, and five of his domes- 
tics were slain before his face, while his owi life was 
only saved by the, vigorous interposition of the civil 
magistrate. 

The death of Edward the Sixlli and the succession 
of Mary to the throne, pro\od aifi'ievous diseoiinT,;**- 
inent to the friends of Protc'.staiitism in Ireland. The 
Rofonnation, imperfectly ihough it had yet been car- 
ried out in the Irish church, was for a time completely 
arrested. A license was jiow published, as in Eng- 
land, for the celebration of mass without penalty or 
compulsion. The reformed clergy dreaded the ap- 
proach of a time^ of persecJition, and some of them 
sought safety in flight, while others were ejected to 
give place to ecclesiastics devoted to the Romish 
communion. An Irish parliament was convened at 
Dublin in 1550, for the purpose of re-establishing the 
ancient faith and worship. A papal bull to that etVect 
was read, the whole assembly of Lords and Commons 
listening to it on their bended knees, in token of 
reverence and contrition ; after which, they ai^oiimed 
to the cathedral, where Te Deum was solemnly 
chanted in thanksgiving to God for the restoration 
of Ireland to the unity of the holy church of Rome. 

The Roman Catholic faith and worship were now 
once more established in Ireland as well as England ; 
all acts made against the holy see were repealed ; the 
jurisdiction of the Pope was revived ; the property 
and emoluments vested in the crown were restored 
to the church, with the exception of such lands as 
liad been granted to the laity, and which it might 
have been dangerous to wrest from them. Matters 
now returned to nearly the same state as before the 


Reformation ; and the Protestants who had not quit- 
ted the country, were permitted to enjoy their opi- 
nions and worship in privacy without molestation or 
hindj*ance ; the persecuting spirit which, during this 
unhappy reign, raged in England, not having extend- 
ed across the Irish channel. 

On the accession of Elizabeth at her sister’s death, 
the new queen’s well-known adherence to the cause of 
the Reformation revived the heai-ts of the Protest- 
ants in all parts of her dominions. Agreeably to 
the royal instructions, an Irish paidiament was con- 
vened in January 1560, with the view of establisliiiig 
anew the reformed worship. Not a few, both of the 
Lords and Commons, assembled on that occasion, were 
keen partizans of Rome, but after a session of only 
a few weeks, and amid considerable opposition, sta- 
tutes were passed reversing the whole ecclesiastical 
system of Queen Mary, and establishing Protestantism 
as henceforth the established religion of Ireland. 
The ecclesiH«tical supremacy was now restored to 
the crown ; all laws against heresy were repealed ; 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer was en- 
forced, and all the queen’s subjects were obliged to 
attend the public service of the church. The Rorn- 
isli party inveighed against the heretical queen and 
her impious ministers. The clergy who could not 
coiiscientiously conform, resigned their livings, and 
as Jio reformed ministers could be found to supply 
their places, the cliurclu's fell to ruin, aiid whole dis- 
tricts of the country were left without religious or- 
dinances. The Irish people generally h^ never 
lost their ancient attachment to the Romish religion, 
and finding the doctrines and practices of their fore- 
fathers, since tlie time of the Second Henry, now 8«»t 
at nought by the government, their clergy removed, 
and no others substituted in their room, they natur- 
ally conceived a bitter hatred against their English 
rulers, and prej)arcd themselves for the first oppor- 
tunity which should occur of vindicating their religion 
even by force of arms against the heretics. Such 
hostile feelings met with no small encouragement, 
both from the Pope whose authority had been treated 
with contempt, and from the king of Spain who haj)- 
pened at this time to be on no very Iriendly footing 
with Elizabeth. 

Ireland continued to be exposed to constant in- 
teimal commotions, caused by the ambition and jea- 
lousy of the petty cliieftains, who complained loudly 
of the uncompromising firmness with which Elizabeth 
maintained her royal prerogative in the matter of 
pecuniary assessments. One of these discontented 
nobles, by name Fitz-Mauiice, after urging in vsin 
upon the king of France an invasion of Ireland, made 
the same proposiU to the Pope, and so cordially did 
His Holiness enter into the project, that he forth- 
with issued a bull addressed to the prelates, princes, 
nobles, and people of Ireland, exhorting them to 
assist Fitz-Maurice in contending for the recovery of 
their liberty and the defence of the holy church. 
Philip II., king of Spain, aided in this enteiqprise, 
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which, however, proved entirely unsuccessful, and 
yet not before the flame of rebellion had been 
kindled throughout the greater part of Ireland, 
raised chiefly by the Earl of Desmond, whose death, 
by the hand of violence, put an end to the insurrec- 
tion in the meantime. One rebellion after another 
kept the country in a state of commotion, fomented by 
the Popes of Rome, who were anxious to recover the 
authority which they had so long claimed over the 
church and people of Ireland. With the view of 
accomplishing this object, they succeeded in orga- 
nizing a strong popish party, wliich the vigour of 
Elizabeth’s goveniment kept in some restraint ; hut 
on the accession of James I., lliey Jissnmed a bolder 
attitude than ever. Several cities of Leinster, and 
almost all the cities of Munster, entered into a con- 
sj)iracy to restore the Romish worship in open con- 
tempt of the penal statutes of the realm. In fur- 
therance of this design they proceeded to eject tln‘ 
refonned ministers from their churches, tlieys(‘izcd 
such religious houses as had been converted to civil 
uses, they erected their erossps, celebrated their 
masses in public, and their eeeh'siasties might be 
seen marching in public procession clothed in the 
habits of their respective monastic orders. The sedi- 
tious spirit now pervaded the whole of the southern 
comities of Ireland, and the government found it 
necessary to take active measures for its supjires- 
sioii ; and so prompt, as well as energetic, were these 
measures, that the insuiroction of the Southerns, 
alarming though it ap]^.arcd for a time, was brought 
to a speedy termination. 

There is no doubt that the undecided and vacil- 
lating conduct of James led the Insli Romanists to 
believe that he was not unfriendly to their commu- 
nion. Presuming on the tenderness of the king 
towards their ehuixdi, the Romish ecclesiastics de- 
nounced from tlie altar all who ventured to attend 
on the established worship. Abbeys and monaste- 
ries were repaired, and the rites of the ancient faith 
were celebrated openly in different parts of the coun- 
try. But though James might seem to ho soniewlmt 
indulgent to the en»uoous tenets of the Church of 
Rome, no monarch could hold in greater abhor- 
rence all attempts to trench upon the royal prero- 
gative, by maintainuig the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Pope of Rome, W^ith such feelings, he had 
piiblislied a proclamation in England, commanding 
all Jesuits and other priests w'ho had received orders 
from any foreign power to dejiart from the kingdom ; 
and to maintain his consistency, he issued a similar 
proclamation in Ireland, ordering all the Romish 
clergy to quit the country within a limited time, 
unless they consented to conform to the laws of the 
land. This latter proclamation, instead of frighten- 
ing, only Cijraged the popish party, who represented 
it as an act on the part of government of the most 
wanton injustice and oppression. A remonstrance 
and petition was immediately got up, demanding the 
free exercise of their religion, but this document 


having been laid before the council, on the very day 
when intelligence reached Dublin of the Gunpow- 
der Plot, the chief petitioners were seized and im- 
prisoned in the castle, while Sir Patrick Barnwell, 
their principal agent, was sent in custody into Eng- 
land, by the command of the king. The^^issatisfac- 
tion and discontent wliich prevailed the Ro- 

manists in every part of Ireland, kept the government 
in a state of perpetual suspicion and uneasiness, and 
gave weight to every report of insurrection and con- 
spiracy. Nor were the fears of the king and his 
ministers altogether without foundation. The North- 
ern chieftains, followed by numbers of the native 
Irish, were imprudent enough to fonn the plan of a 
new rebellion, which was speedily brought to an <’nd, 
however, hy the vigilance of the government. The 
coiisequenee was, that a vast tract of land amounting 
to .500,000 acres in six northern counties was forfeited 
to the crown. Tliis led to the plantation of Ulster, 
the benefits of wliich are felt at this day. A large 
population of loyal and industrious inhabitants, 
chiefly Protestants, settled in the northern counties, 
the lands were cultivated and iinpr()\ed, a number 
of floiu-ishing towns were established, and the pro- 
vince of Ulster became the most ]>rosperous and 
thriving district of Ireland. 

To enforce the royal authority, and put an end 
to the religious dissensions and animosities which 
still prevailed in various parts of the country, James 
resolved to summon an Irish parliament. The 
recusants, who formed a large and powerful party, 
were alarmed lest sojne additional eiiactnients were 
contemplated against those who refused to abandon 
the Romish communion. To prevent any further 
penal statutes bciing passed, every exertion was made 
to strcngtlieu the popish faction. The priesls ha- 
rangued the people on the dangers of the present 
crisis ; excomrmmicatiori was threatened against 
every' man who should vote in opposition to the in- 
terests of holy’ mother church. But notwithstanding 
the extraordinary efforts made to increase tlieir num- 
bers, the recusants were mortified to find, on the 
asseinhliiig of parliament, that a considerable majo- 
rity of the members were Protestants, and therelbre 
friendly to the government. The recusants, how- 
ever, were sufficiently numerous to render the de- 
bates violent and disorderly, more especially as they 
claimed to fonn a majority of members legally elect- 
ed. At the very’ outset an animated and even angry 
discussion arose on the election of a speaker, and 
►Sir John I)a\is, who had been recommended by 
the king, ha\ing been chosen to the office, tlie re- 
cusants refused to sit or to take any share in the 
proceedings of an assembly’ so illegal, so violent, and 
arbitrary'. In this state of matters it was deemed 
prudent to })rorogue the parliament. The recusaitts 
laid their complaints against the validity of many of 
the elections before the king, who succeeded in 
quieting their scruples, and prevailing upon them to 
taixe part in the deliberations of the parliament, 
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directed) as these were, chietly to the civil affairs of 
the country. 

.While the parliament was sitting, a convocation 
of the clergy was directed to be held in Dublin, for 
the purpose, chiefly, of imming a public confession 
of faith for the established cliurclj of Ireland. This 
confession appears to have been drawn up in 1615 by 
Archbishop Ussher, one of the most able and learned 
men of his day. The document, when completed, 
consisted of no fewer than one hundred and four ar- 
ticles, including the nine Calvinistic Articles op 
Lambeth (which see), prepared in 1595; and hav- 
ing been submitted to tlie convocation, it wa.s ap- 
proved by that body, and ratified by tlie lord de- 
puty of Leland. 

At the death of James 1., and the accession of his 
son Charles 1., England being involved in foreign 
wars, and emljarrassed by domestic dissensions, the 
Irish recusants gladly availed thenisjlves of tlie 
opportunity to fan the flame of discontent among 
their own countrymen. In this they were aided as 
usual by Rome, a bull having been issued by Urban 
VIII., calling upon them rather to lose their lives 
than to take that wicked and pestilent oath of supre- 
macy, whereby the sceptre of the Catholic church 
was wrested from the hand of the vicar of God Al- 
mighty. Such an appeal coming from the Pope 
himself, could not fail to exert a powerful iiitluciice 
upon an ignorant and superstitious jieople. Charleys, 
however, by the advice of the Irish council, provided 
against the apparently impending danger by making 
a large addition to his army in Ireland. Hopes were 
held out to the popish party of obtaining some fa- 
vouiuble concessions from the king, and reports were 
industriously spread that they were to be gratified 
with a full toleration of their religion. The Protes- 
tant clei’gy forthwith took the alarm, and at the 
instigation of the archbishop of Armagh, hastened to 
lay before tlie goveniment a firm but resjiectful 
protest against all toleration of Popish worship and 
ceremonies, “The religion of tlie papists,” said 
they, “is superatitious and idolatrous; tlieir faith 
and doctrine, erroneous and heretical ; their church, 
in respect of both, apostatical. To give tliem there- 
fore a toleration, or to consent that tliey may freely 
exercise their religion, and profess tlieir faith and 
doctrine, is a grievous sin, and that in two respects ; 
for, first, it is to make our.selves accessary not only 
to their superstitions, idolatries, and heresies, and, 
in a word, to all the abominations of popery, but 
also, (which is a consequence of the fomier) to the 
perdition of the seduced people, wliich perish in the 
deluge of the Catholic apostacy. Secondly, to grant 
them a toleration, in respect of any money to be 
given, or contribution to be made by them, is to set 
religion to sale, and with it the souls of the people, 
whom Christ hath redeemed with his blood. And 
as it is a great sin, so it is also a matter of most 
dangerous consequence : the consideration whereof 
we commit to the wise ar.d judicious, beseeching the 


God of truth to make them who are in authority, 
zealous of God's glory, and of the advancement of 
true religion; zealous, resolute, and courageous, 
against all poperj’^, superstition, and idolatry.” 

The pulpits of the Irish church now resounded 
witli strong condemnation of the errors of Popery, 
while the Romanists themselves, encouraged by the 
expectation of full toleration, publicly professed their 
religion, and practised its rites in all parts of the 
country, to tlie great offence of the Protestant people 
and clergy. Nor w’ere the hopes which they were 
led to entertain of receiving some marks of royal 
indulgence doomed to be disappointed. Various 
concessions of a very favourable kind were granted 
by goiernment to the recusants, and among others, 
instead of the oath of supremacy, an oath was sub- 
stituted by wliich they professed to acknowledge 
and promised to defend Charles as the lawful and 
rightful king of the realm. Encouraged by the in- 
dulgence which had been shown by goveniment to 
the professors of the Romish religion, their priests 
urged them to the most imprudent excesses. “ Their 
religious worship,” says Leland, “Was once more 
celebrated with public solemnity, and with the full 
parade of tlieir ostentatious ritual. Churches were 
seized for tlieir service ; their ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion wa.s avowedly and severely executed; new 
friaries and nunneries were erected ; and even in the 
city of Diihlin, under the immediate notice of the 
state, an academical body was formed, and governed 
by an ecclesiastic of some no^, for the education of 
popi.sh youth. The clergy, by whose influence these 
violent [iroeeedings were directed, were by their 
numbers, and by tlieir principles, ju.stly alanning to 
government. They swarmed into the kingdom from 
foreign seminaries ; where they had imbibed the 
most inveterate j)rejndiec8 against England, and the 
most abject and iiestilcnt opinions of the jmpal au- 
thority. Seculars and regulars alike lind bound 
themselves by solemn oath, to defend the papacy 
against the whole world ; to labour for the augmen- 
tation of its power and privileges; to execute its 
mandates, and to persecute heretics. Their whole 
body acted in dangerous concert under the direction 
of the Pojie, and subject to the orders of the congre- 
gation de jnropaganda fide, lately erected at Koine ; 
and many of them, by their education in the semiiia- 
ries of Spain, were peculiarly devoted to the interests 
of that monarchy ; habituated to regard the insur- 
rections of the old Irish in the reign of Elizabeth as 
the most generous exertions of patriotism, and taught 
to detest that power which had quelled this spirit, 
and established a dominion on the ruins of the ;in- 
cient dignity and pre-eminence of their country- 
men.” 

Lord Faiilkland was at this time lordrdeputy of 
Ireland, and though himself disposed to moderation in 
religious matters of controversy, he felt that it was 
impossible for him to shut his eyes to the turbulent 
conduct of the recusants, which threatened aeriously 
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to disturb the peace of the country. Supported by his 
council, therefore, he issued a proclamation to the 
effect tiiat “ the late intermisvsion of legal proceedings 
against popish pretended titular archbisliops, bishops, 
abbots, deans, vicars -general, Jesuits, friars, and 
others, deriving their pretended authority from the 
see of Rome, in contempt of his majesty’s royal 
power and authority, had bred such an extravagant 
insolence and presumption in them, that he was 
necessitated to charge and command them in his 
majesty’s name to forbear the exercise of their popish 
rites and ceremonies.” 

This proclamation was treated with the utmost 
contempt, and popish worship was maintained as 
openly as formerly. But neither the inclinations 
nor instructions of the lord -deputy allowed him 
to adopt more stringent measures. Perceiving his 
weakness and timidity, the popish ])arty began in 
a discontented spirit to utter loud complaints of 
the oppressive weight of the public burdens. 'I’lie 
government now resolved to adopt a more active 
course of proceedings. Accordingly, having re- 
called Lord Faulklaud, and committed tlie admin- 
istration of the affairs of Ireland m tlie meantime 
to two lords Justices, Lord Ely, and the Karl of 
Cork, who without waiting for instructions from the 
king, proceeded to act with the utmost lirmness, 
threatening all absentees from tlie established wor- 
ship with the penalties of the statute enacted in tlie 
second year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. This seve- 
rity, however, was soon checked by an announce- 
ment from the government, that such stringent 
measures were not acceptable to the king. ^I'lie re- 
cusants, delighted with the royal interference in their 
favour, were more insolent than before. A band of 
Carmelite friars, dressed in tlic habit of their order, 
made their appearanoi*, in one of the most public 
thoroughfares of Dublin, and openly celebrated their 
religious rites. The archbishop of the diocese, and 
the chief magistrate of the city, called upon the 
military to disjierse the assembly; but the friars and 
their congregation opposing force to force, put the 
soldiere to Ih’glit. Tidings of this incident reached 
the English government, who, to maintain their own 
authority, and overawe the recusantsj ordered tifteen 
religious houses to bo seized and appropriated to the 
king’s use ; and tlie po[)ish college which had been 
erected in Dublin, to be given over to tlie university, 
which forthwith converted it into a Protestant semi- 
nary. 

It is lamentable to observe how far the Irish church 
and clergy had degenerated in tlie divided and dis- 
tmoted state of tlie country. Many of their places 
of worship were in a ruinous and dilapidated state ; 
the church revenues were to a great extent alienated ; 
many of the rural clergy were in a state of extreme 
poverty, and some of them characterized by the most 
deplorable ignorance and immorality. The Romish 
hierarchy, on the other hand, with a large and 
powerful body of adhei*ents, was not slow to take 

advantage of the depressed state of the Established 
Church, and in some places had actually taken pos- 
session of the church lands. A convocation of the 
Irish clergy accoi*dingly was held, and the melan- 
choly state of ecclesiastical affairs having been repre- 
sented to the king. Lord Wentworth, was at 

this time lord-deputy, received instmij^ii's vO take 
immediate steps for rendering the Establi^ied Church 
more efficient and better provided. He began, there- 
fore, with erecting churches, and supplying them 
with suitable ministers. I^ws also were passed for 
the restitution of the rights of the clergy, and provi- 
sion made to prevent all future alienations. Mea- 
sures were adopted for the better education and 
training of candidates for the ministry in connection . 
witluthe Irish church. The university of Dublin 
was placed upon a better footing, its statutes re- 
vised, and an efficient governor placed over it. 

One point which tlie king, as well as Archbisliop 
Laud and the lord-deputy, had much at heart, was 
the complete union of the chiirclies of England and 
Ireland, by establishing the English articles and 
canons in the latter kingdom as the rule of doctrine 
and discipline. UssIut, and a considerable portion of 
the Irish clergy, were by no means favourable to this 
pro[>osal, being desirous of maintaining the thorough 
iiidejamdeiice of the Irish church, and the authority 
of its own articles wliich had been adopted in convo- 
cation during the late reign, To reconcile Ussher, 
who had been the compiler of the Irish articles, to the 
projected reformation, it was agreed that no censure 
.should be passed on any of these articles, but that they 
sliould be virtually, not formally, abrogated by the es- 
tablishment of the articles of the Church of England : 
and further tliat the English canons should not be 
adopted in a body, but a careful selection made from 
them to form a code of diaei]>liiie for the Irish church. 
Chiefly through the influence of the lord-deputy, 
and in deference to the wishes of Charles and his 
ministers, the English articles were accordingly re- 
ceived and the canons established. Tliis important 

1 alteration in the ecclesiastical system of the Cliurch 
of Ireland was followed by the establishment of a 
High-Commission court in Diililin on the same mo- 
del and with the same tremendous powers as the 
court of the same name in England. This court, 
however, seems not to have taken the strong stejis 
which might have been expected from so powerful 
an engine of tyranny and oppression. 

The whole conduct of Charles I. in his govern- 
ment of Ireland was so vacillating and insincere, 
that the people were every day more and more alien- 
ated from the English government. The people 
generally were devoted to the Church of Rome, and 
the feelings of bitter hatred which they entertained 
towards their English rulers, were fostered and 
strengthened by their clergy, who, having been educat- 
ed in foreign seminaries, particularly those of France 
and Spain, returned to Ireland thoroughly ultramon- 
tane in their sentiments and unpatriotic in their 
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attachments. Bound by solemn allegiance to the 
Pope, they felt no obligation of submission to the 
king. These men, thus estranged from the English 
government, held consultation with its enemies at 
home, maintained secret correspondence with its ene- 
mies abroad, and formed schemes of insurrection for 
the purpose, as they alleged, of promoting the inter- 
ests of mother church. In these circumstances a 
rebellion commenced, led on by Roger Moore, the 
head of a once powerful family in Leinster. Appeal- 
ing to the prejudices, and rousing the passions of the 
native Irish, tliis man speedily gathered around him a 
large and enthusiastic band of conspirators. A con- 
siderable ninnbcr of the old Irish chieftains flocked 
to his standard. Money, aims, and ammunition were 
supplied from foreign j)arts. The Romish clergy 
entered into the plot with the greatest cordiality, 
hoping to be able to expel the lieretics from Ireland, 
and establish once more tlie ancient faith as the re- 
ligion of the country. When the rebcllioti was at 
its height, accordingly, a general synod was con- 
vened at Kilkenny, in which the war whs declared to 
be lawful and pious ; an oath of association was pro- 
posed as a bond of union, and a sentence of excom- 
munication was denounced against all who should 
refuse to take it. The clergy, also, at this synod, 
proposed to dispatch embassies to foreign potentates, 
and to solicit the em{)eror of Germany, the kijig of 
Prance, and the Pope, to grant assistance to their 
cause. 

The melancholy and protracted civil war which 
now raged in Ireland rendered it a scene of de.vola- 
tion and blood.shed. The extermination of the here- 
tics and the annihilation of the Irish church were the 
main objects of the movement; and during the life 
of Charles T. the rebels met with powerful though 
secret encouragement from Henrietta his queen. 
Oliver Cromwell, by bis stern and inflexible resolu- 
tion, succeeded in extinguishing the rebellion, and 
restoring Ireland, for a time at least, to some mea- 
sure of tranquillity. Charles II. was a covered and 
concealed friend of the Romisli jiarty in Ireland ; 
but his brother, James II., who succeeded biiii, was 
an open and avowed Romanist. The accession of a 
popish prince to the Engli.sh throne naturally ex- 
cited the most extravagant expectations in the minds 
of tlie Irish people. They anticipated now the full 
and final triumph of their religion over all its ene- 
mies. The hearts of the Protestants, on the other 
hand, were filled with the most melancholy appre- 
hensions. For a time Ja-mes sought to allay the 
fears of the Protestant clergy; but as soon as he had 
fully matured his plans, he made no secret of his 
ultimate design. Orders were now issued by royal 
authority that the Romish clergy should not be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their duties ; and this per- 
mission wa.s followed by an announcement that it 
was the pleasure of the king that the Roman Catho- 
lic prelates should appear publicly in the habit of 
their order. The Protestant clergy were at the same 


time forbidden to introduce points of religious con- 
trovefsy into the pulpit ; and the slightest allusion 
to the errors of popery was regarded as an act of se- 
dition. Such marks of favour shown to tlie friends 
of the old faith strengthened their hands and cheered 
their hearts. Almost the whole army was at this 
time composed of Irish Romanists, and a number of 
Protestant officers were deprived of their commis- 
sions, and driven from the kingdom. It was the evi- 
dent wish of James to invest the popish party with 
the whole authority and influence of the kingdom, 
and esjiecially the power of controlling all future 
parliaments. 

Protestants were now heavily discouraged. Their 
clergy were reduced to extreme destitution; their 
churches were, many of them, seized by the popish 
priests both in rural districts and in the towns, wliile 
such acts of spoliation and injustice were connived at 
by the magistrates. The anxiety of the king was to 
make Ircliind a Catholic kingdom. An order was 
issued that no more than five Protestants should 
meet together even in cliurehes on pain of death. 
Dm those acts of tyranny and oppression were only 
to last for a short period. James was driven from 
Ills throne by his indignant English subjects, and the 
Revolution o<‘lG88 rendered it imperative that hence- 
forth the sovereign of Great Britain should be a Pro- 
testant, and hound to uphold Protestantism as the 
established religion of tlie realm. William, prince 
of Orange, Mdio was called to the tlirone on the flight 
of James II. after the battle of the Boyne, com- 
menced his reign by assuring the Irish Protestants 
that he had come to Ireland to fi'ce them from Po- 
pi.sh tyranny, and that he doubted not, by the Divine 
a.ssistance, to complete his design. After a some- 
what protracted contest, the war was brought to a 
close, and peace restored. 

The Protestant cluircli having been fully reinstated 
in all its privileges as the Established Church of 
Ireland, now addre.ssed itself to its gi-eat work, the 
c\ange]ization of that beniglited country. Through- 
out the whole of the eighteenth century, though some 
men of great ability, fervent piety, and unwearied 
activity, were found among the Episcopalian clergy 
of Ireland, yet the cause of Protestantism .made lit- 
tle progress. At the close of the century Ireland 
iiuinbered a population of nearly 5,000,000, while 
flic members of the Established Church did not ex- 
ceed 600,000. According to the Report of the Com- 
mi.s.sioner8 of Public Instruction issued in 1834, the 
adherents of the Established Church had, in the in- 
terval, increased to 853,064. 

The Act of Union, which passed in 1801, united 
the Church of Ireland with that of England in all 
matters of doctrine, worship, and discipline, thus 
forming “ the United Church of England and Ire- 
land.” But though the Irish church has been incor- 
porated with the Church of England she is not sub- 
ject to the English canons. Neither is the Irish 
cliurch represented in the Convocation of the English 
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clergy. In England subscription of the Tiilrty-Nine 
Articlei is required from every candidate for holy 
orders or presentee to a benelice ; but in Ireland 
such subscription is dispensed with, although the 
Act of Unifonnity passed in the reign of Charles II., 
in so far as it applies to the Irish church, imposes 
upon all its clergy subscription to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England. 

From the date of the Union, tlic Irish branch of 
the Church of England has made ra})id progress in 
all that goes to constitute the usefulness and effi- 
ciency of a Christian church, ller position is one 
of peculiar difficulty, her clergy being called to labour 
in a land where ignorance and Romish superstition 
prevail to a lamentable extent. But in the midst of 
much discouragement they have sought faithfully to 
discharge tlieir duty, not only to their own people, 
but to all around them. Engaged in a constant 
struggle with Romisli error, they are almost to a 
man stratjgers to High Church or Puseyite princi- 
ples. One of tlie principal agcjicies which the Irish 
church einploys for the e\ angel izatiou ol the Irish- 
speaking population, is the Iiish Society, which was 
established in 182G, and employs 59 readers and 719 
teAchers, whose lal>our8 are of great importance, 
there being, according to a calculation made before 
tlie famine in 1846, no fewer than 3,000,000 of Irish- 
speaking Roman Catholics in the country. Another 
valuable missionary institution connected with the 
Established Church is the Irish Island Society, which 
employs about 25 readers and teachers on the islands 
and coasts, and has brougltt tlie gospel within reach 
of about 13,000 souls. For the instruction of the 
young, the Irish church su])ports the Church Edu- 
cation Society for Ireland, whicli in 1851 had 1,882 
schools, and 108,4.50 scholars on the roll, with an 
average attendance of 64,647. 

Two of the most interesting colonies in Ireland are 
Dingle in the county Kerry, and the island of Acliill 
ill the county Mayo ; both connected with the Es- 
tablished Church. “ In the year 1831,” says Dr, 
Dill, in his ‘ Mystery Solved,’ “ the Rev. George 
Gubbins was appointed curate of Dingle. At this 
time there was in the district neither church nor 
school-house ; and this excellent man lived in a cabin 
at one shilling per week, and had stated services in 
the private dwellings around. In about a year after 
the district was visited and fearfully ravaged by the 
cholera. There being no physician to apply to, Mr. 
Gubbins became physician-general to the poor ; and 
his kindness during a crisis so awful won the peo- 
ple’s afiections, and prepared the way for the harvest 
which soon followed. In 1833, the Rev. Charles 
Gayer arrived in the district ; the following year 
8evei*al of the inhabitants, including two Popish 
priests, renounced the Romish faith ; upwards of 150 
families have since followed their example. Some 
time ago, the colony consisted of 800 converts ; and 
notwithstanding the bmtal persecution to which its 
present excellent missionary, Mr. Lewis, has been 


subjected, and the extensive emigration of the peo- 
ple of that district, it now consists of 1,200. Amongst 
the many cheering instances of the Divine blessing 
on the labours of these missionaries, we may mention 
that of Mr. Moriarty, the present curate of Ventry, 
who was once a bigoted Romanist, and went on one 
occasion into a congregation on pwme^e to dvtturh 
them in their devotions ; and who^l^mit. waiting for 
the moment when he should commence his interrup- 
tions, received such impressions from the truth he 
hetird, as ultimately led to iiis conversion. 

‘‘ Acliill is the largest island on the coast of Ireland. 
It stands on the extreme west of Mayo, is washed 
by the billows of the Atlantic, and consists of moun- 
taiu and hog, interspersed with small patches of cul- 
tivated land. Being visited with famine in 1831, the 
Rev. Edward Nangle took charge of a cargo of po- 
tatoes sent to .ts relief. Having found the people 
willing to listen to tlie truth, he concei\ed the design 
of founding amongst them a colony on the Moraxian 
plan ; and, with the full couuteimnce of the principal 
proprietor of the island, and the. cordial aid of numer- 
ous Cliubtian friends, he soon after founded ‘the 
Colony of Achilh’ A wdld trac.t of moor has now 
been reclaimed, and a number ol' cottages liave been 
erected upon it for the colonists ; a neat chiu’cli and 
school-house stand in the interesting little village ; 
several families and individuals have renounced the 
errors of Po])ery ; the yt>ung generation are growing 
up a different class of beings from what their proge- 
nitors were ; the sides of the once barren mountain 
are now adonied with cultivated fields and gardens ; 
most of the island has lately been purchased by the 
friends of the colony, at a cost of £17,000 ; and tlms 
the gosi>el will in future have ‘ free course and be 
glorihed’ in the spot which for ages has slumbered in 
the midnight of Popery ! ” 

The activity and zeal of the Irish cliurch, as well 
as the success which attended their efforts, led the 
Romanists, headed by O’Couneli, to make strenuous 
efforts for the overthrow of the national church. 
Through their etl'orts, accordingly, the payment of 
tithes and church cess was for a time withheld, and 
many of the Protestant clergy were in great pecu- 
niary difficulties. At length the government found 
it necessary to introduce various modiheations of the 
ecclesiastical system, with a view to remove alleged 
abu.ses. An act was passed accordingly in 1833, 
which was considered by many as a heavy blow and 
sore discoiiragiunent to Protestantism in Ireland. By 
this measure payment of first-fruits to the crown was 
abolished, and in its place was substituted a yearly 
tax on a graduated scale of from 2^ to 15 per cent, 
on benefices ; and from 5 to 16 per cent, on episco- 
pal revenues. Another act was passed reducing by 
25 per cent, the tithes payable throughout Ireland. 
The incomes of the sees of Arraagli and Derry were 
reduced; ten bishoprics and two archbishoprics 
were suppressed ; and the deanery of St. Patrick’s 
was united to that of Christ Church, Dublin. The 
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funds realized by these alterations were appointed to able. The nobles and their retainers were devotedly 
be expended by an ecclesiastical commission in “ the attached to the old religion, ‘and the reformed faith 
building and repairing of churches, the augmentation had scarcely found a footing among the people. In 
of small livings, and such other purj) 08 e 8 as may con- this melancholy state of mattera, the scheme for the 
duce to the advancement of religion.” colonization of Ulster commenced in 1605, the chief 

In consequence of the combined operations of fa- management of the entevprize being intrusted to Sir 
mine, disease, and emigration, the population of Ire- Arthur Chichester, the lord-deputy of the kingdom, 
land, as the census of 1851 demonstrates, has under- Iii distributing the forfeited lands among the settlers, 
gone a very remarkable diminution, amounting to the king took care to make suitable provision for the 
nearly one-third of the whole inhabitants of the support of the church. The ecclesiastical revenues 
country. Great numbers have for some years past which had been alienated by the nobles were restored 
left the Romish church, so that the Protestants of all to the clergy ; parish churches were repaired ; and 
denominations are computed to amount to 2,000,000, for the encouragement of learning, a free school was 
while the Romanists are supposed to amount to endowed in the chief town of every diocese, 
somewhere about 4,500,000. For some years past, The majority of the original settlers were from 
the Irish Episcopal Church has been blessed to do Scotland, owing to the vicinity of that country to 
a good work in Ireland. Among her clergy arc to Ulster, and these being of hardy constitutions and 
be found many laborious servants of Christ, who, an enterprising spirit, were well fitted to encounter 
amid much discouragement and neglect, have been the difficulties attendant on the first plantation of a 
honoured to advance the cause of truth and riglit- colony. A few English immigrants also came over, 
eousness in that benighted land. Avho occupied the southern and western parts of the 

IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. In tra- province. In 1610, the lands were generally occu- 
ciiig the origin of this important section of the Chris- pied, and amid all the hindrances to which such an 
tian Church in Ireland, it is necessary to revert to cnlerfmze was necessarily exposed, it nourished be- 
an event already noticed in the preceding article— yond expectation, more especially in the counties of 
the plantation of Ulster by James I. iluring the Hown and Antrim. To impart additional confidence 
latter years of the reign of* Elizabeth, as well as the to the new settlers, a parliament was summoned, 
early part of the reign of her successor, the northern which gave the sanction of law to the various ar- 
provinces had been the scene of incessant conspira- mngements of the colony. The emigivints from 
cies and insurrections fomented chiefly by the old Scotland had brought over with them some of their 
hereditary chieftains who held estates in that part of own ministers, but the writers of the time give n(» 
the country. The active part which these nobles very flattering account of the piety of either the 
took in successive plots against the government led ministers or people. Tlie Irish Episcopalian church, 
to the forfeiture of their estates ; and thus, in the however, was in as favourable a position as it had 
course of a few years after James I. bad ascended ever been during any period of its history. The 

the throne of England, about half a million of acres, secs were all filled with Protestant prelates, and such 

and nearly six whole counties in the province of III- was the stability of the church, tliat a convocation 
ster, reverted to the crown. The acquisition of so was summoned in 1615, which framed a confession 
large an extent of land afforded Jame.s an admirable of faith of its own, independently altogether of the 
opportunity of making an experiment with the view Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 

of discovering the best means of promoting both the which some of the prelates wished to adopt. And 

religious and civil refonnation of Ireland, He re- so great was the i)eace and security which the Irish 

solved, accordingly, to j)lant the greater part of the church at this time enjoyed, that a number of the 
territory which had fallen into his hajids with Eng- English Puritan ministers who were unable consci- 
lish and Scottish colonies. By this step the king entiously to conform fled to Ireland, and rose to 
hoped that an improved system of agriculture would places of influence both in the university and the 
be introduced, a spirit of industry and commercial church. These, along with the Scottish clergy, who 
activity would be developed among the people, and a had also obtained ecclesiastical promotion, seem to 
central point would be secured, from which the Pro- have exercised considerable influence in the first con- 
testant faith might be speedily disseminated through- vocation ; and thus we may satisfactorily account for 
out the country generally. the readiness with which the Irish Articles were 

At the period when this wise and sagacious pro- adopted, notwithstanding the strong Calvinistic spi- 
ject was devised by James, the province of Ulster rit by which they were pervaded, 
had sunk to the lowest stage both of physical and Encouraged by the result of the convocation, and 
moral degradation. The country was almost depopu- the tninquillity wliich prevailed throughout the 
lated, and its resources wasted by a long protracted country, but more especially in Ulster, several faith- 
series of exterminating wars. Its towns and villages ful and pious ministers repaired thither from both 
were in ruins, the lands uncultivated, and the thinly England and Scotland, and were instrumental in 
scattered inliabitants in a state of utter wretchedness, founding the Presbyterian church. One of the most 
Its religious condition also was scarcely less deplor- able and efficient of these ministers was the cele* 
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bmted Robert Blair, who, having been invited over 
by Lord Claneboy, settled at Bangor, county Down. 
It wan a curious circumstance, that as he demurred 
to ordination by the bisliop singly, as in liis view 
contrary to Scripture, Dr. Knox, then prelate of 
the diocese in which Bangor was situated, consented 
to act as a presbyter along witli some of the neigh- 
bouring ministers in the act of ordination. This put 
an end to Mr. Blair’s objections, and he was solemnly 
ordained by the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery. 

About this period an awakening took place in 
various parts of Ireland, particularly in Antrim, 
Down, and other northern coinuiea. To tliis season 
of, revival in the Presbyterian churches, Mr. Blair 
signally contributed by his individual exertions, and 
by rousing other ministers to increased zeal and 
activity in the service of the Lord. The good 
work which bad commenced, chiefly by the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Blair’s exertions, in various parts 
of Ireland, was promoted to a coiisidcrable extent by 
the arrival of several devoted ministers frojii Scot- 
land. Among these was Mr. Josiah Welsh, son of 
the famous Mr. John Welsh, who married one of the 
daughters of John Knox. In the progress of Christ's 
cause, under the rniniatry of the Presbyterians, 
Archbishop Ussher, then primate of Ireland, took a 
deep interest. It was a matter of great rejoicing to 
his truly Christian heart tliat these godly men were 
labouring thus zealously in tlie advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. The utmost anxiety was 
manifested by the people to hear the AVonl of life, 
and accordingly, not merely on Sabbaths, but at the 
monthly meetings and the sacramental ociyisions, 
crowds attended, and eagerly hung on the lips of 
these men of God as they declared the heavenly 
message with which they had been intrusted. Their 
success, however, as might have been expected, soon 
called forth the jealousy and malignant hatred of 
their enemies. Knowing their abhoiTcnce of every 
ceremony which savoured in the least of Popery, 
snares were laid for them by many of the conformist 
clergy. But in vain. The cause of God advanced, 
the numbers of their adherents increased daily, and 
the Presbyterian Church flourished amid tlic prayers 
and the exertions of its faithful pastors. 

The hour of trial and sore persecution at length 
came. Mr. Blair having gone to visit his friends in 
Scotland, assisted at a communion along with Mr. 
John Livingston at the Kirk of Shotts. Mr. ]\Iax- 
well, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, an ambitious, 
time-serving individual, brought an accu.sation against 
both, as if they had taught the necessity of bodily 
aflections in the process of the new birth. This 
groundless and foolish charge reached the ears of 
Ecklin, the Bishop of Down, who had been for 
some time waiting for an opportunity of silencing 
two such effective and popular ministers. Without 
delay, therefore, he suspended both Mr. Livingston 
and Mr. Blair from the duties of the ministiy. A 


punishment so summary, and that, too, founded on a 
mere allegation wliich liad never been proved, they 
felt to be oppressive and unjust, and accordingly they 
lost no time in conijdaining to Archbishop Ussher, 
who immediately ordered the decree of suspension 
to be withdrawn until the charge in question was 
fully proved. ^ . 

Nor did Bishop Ecklin’s maligqi|j|^ stop here. He 
cited several of the obnoxious ministers before him, 
among whom was Blair, and having in vain urged 
them to conform, he solemnly deposed them from 
the office of the lioly ministry. Tliis cruel and ty- 
rannical act, which took place in May 1C32, was re- 
ported to the worthy arclibishop, who had formerly 
interfered in their behalf; but tbougli himself anxi- 
ous for tlicir restoration, he declined iiiferfering, as 
an order had come Irom the King to the Lords Chief 
Justices concerning them. The brethren, finding 
that they had no other resource, came to the resolu- 
tion of making an application directly at court. Mr. 
lilair was, accordingly, dispeatched on this important 
errand, and having oblaincd recommendatory letters 
from several nobles and gentlemen, both in Scotland 
and Ireland, he set oiit for London. Tlie deepest 
anxiety pervaded the breasts of multitudes as to the 
result of bis a[)plieation, and many a prayer was of- 
fered up for bis success. Tlie brethren were not a 
little afraid that the mind of the king might be 
wrought upon by the pernicious induenee of Arch- 
bishop Laud. In the providence of God, however, 
it so liappened tliat, wlion Mr. Blair’s petition was 
put into the king’s lainds, he not only granted a gra 
cions answer to its re(]uest, but with his own hand 
inserted a clause to the etVect, “ That if the infornui- 
tioii made to him proved false, the informers should 
be pimi.shed.” The royal condescension and kind- 
ness was most gratifying to Mr. Blair, and he hastened 
home to Ireland, carrying the glad tidings to Ids 
brethren that the Lord liad answered their prayers. 

It was a considerable disappointment to the de- 
posed brethren to find that, although the king bad 
granted their petition, the noblemen to whom the 
royal decree was intrusted did not annve in Ireland 
for nearly a year after Mr. Blair’s retum. At lengtlT, 
in May 1634, six months’ liberty was permitted to 
those persecuted men of God, and they gladly em- 
braced the opportunity to declare the Gospel with 
tlie utmost zeal and diligence. At the expiry of the 
six months, they received a continuance of their 
liberty for six months longer. This, however, at the 
instigation of Bishop Brumhle of Dciry, was with- 
drawn, in so far as Mr. Duiilwir and Mr. Blair were 
concenied, and, accordingly, liaviiig closed their brief 
respite with tlie celebration of tlie Lord’s Supper, 
tliey committed their peojile to the care of the great 
Bishop of souls, and sjubniitted to the harsh treat- 
ment to which they were exposed. In November 
1634 Mr. Blair was summciied a third time before 
the bishop of his diocese, and fonnally deposed fiom 
the sacred office. 
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The state of matters in Ireland being unsettled, 
and the deposed ministers thinking it improbable 
that they would soon be restored to the exercise of 
their office, resolved to cross the Atlantic and settle 
in New England. Having received a kind invitation 
from the governor of that colony, they built a siiip 
for their accommodation, to which they gave the 
name of Eagle- Wings. This vessel, with about one 
hundred and forty passengers, among whom were 
Messrs. Blair, Livingston, and several otliers of the 
persecuted ministers, set wul froni Lochfergus on the 
9th September 163(>. 'I’he emigrants had not i>ro- 
ceeded far on tlieir voyage wlien a violent storm 
arose, and tliey were every moment in danger of 
being ^shipwrecked. Thus discoumged at the out- 
set, and conceiving tliat to proceed farther, in the 
face of what appeared to them evidently the will of 
the Almighty, would be sinful, they returned without 
delay to the harbour from which they had sailed. 
The deposed ministere had not remained above a 
few months, however, in Ireland, when a warrant was 
issued for their apprehension. It was evident tliat 
new trials were preparing for tliem, and with the 
utmost dispatch they fled to Scotland, where they 
were kindly received and hospitably treated by some 
of the most eminent ministers of the time, parlieu- 
larly by Mr. Dickson of Irvine, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham of Holy wood. 

A few years elapsed wlien an alarming rebellion 
burst forth among the Papists in Ii eland, and the 
Protestant.s in the northera counties were inliurnanly 
ina.ssacred in immense numbers. The survivors of 
this awful persecution, being chiefly Scotclimen who 
had emigrated, made application to tlie General As- 
sembly of tlie Church of Scotland in 1G42, for a 
8uj>ply of ministers. Among those wlio were sent 
over to Ireland to assist in ordaining young men 
over the diflerent parishes, and in otherwise encour- 
aging the poor persecuted reiniiaiit, was Mr, Blair, 
who, from his former connection with that unhappy 
country, felt a peculiar interest in the distressed 
Presbyterians. During the three months he spent 
yi Ireland, he generally preached once every day and 
twice on Sabbath, chiefly in the open air, as no church 
could contain the crowds who waited on his ministry. 

'riie rebellion and massacre were the nieans of 
bringing out a very important change in the eccle- 
siastical condition of Ulster. Tlie Episcopal church 
was now in an enfeebled and prostrate state. Few 
of her clergy and not one of her prelates remained 
in the province; and of the Protestant laity, few 
were conscientiously attached to prelacy. Hence a 
large majority of the Protestant inhabitant.s of Ul- 
ster were in favour of a church founded on Presby- 
terian principles. A number of Scottish regiments 
were sent over to Ireland at tliis time, and being ac- 
companied by chaplains who were ordained Presby- 
terian ministers, the foundations of the Presbyterian 
church were once more laid in Ulster, conformed in 
all respects to the parent church in Scotland. The 


aimy chaplains formed in each of the regiments ses- 
sions or elderships ; and by their means also the first 
regularly constituted presbytery held in Ireland, met 
at Carrickfergus on Friday the lOlh of J une 1642. No 
sooner was it known in the surrounding country that 
a presbytery had been formed in Canickfergus, than 
applications poured in from the adjoining parishes 
for admission into their communion, and fora supply 
of ministers. This was the origin of the Irish Pres- 
hyterian Church, which lias since earned for itself a 
de8er\edJy high place among the faithful churclies 
of Christ for usefulness and efficiency. 

Many of the Episcopal clergy now came forward 
and joined the presbytery. Before admi.ssion, how- 
ever, they Were called upon to profess repentance in 
public for their former conduct. 'I'lie number of coii- 
gregatioiKs was daily on the increase, and another 
application was made by the presbytery in 1643, to 
the General Assembly of the Cliurch of Scotland for 
an additional supply of ministers. This petition was 
intrusted to the Rev, John Seott, one of their num- 
ber, who, on his appearance in the Assembly, was 
duly recognized and admitted as a member of the 
court. This meeting of the supreme eeclesiastieal 
court of Scotland is noted in history as having been 
that on nliich the important document, commonly 
known by the name of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, was formally discussed and agreed to. 

While the negotiations in regard to the Solemn 
Ijcague and Coxenaiit were carrying on both in 
England and Scotland, the neighbouring kingdom of 
Ireland was still agitated by religious and civil dis- 
sensions. For a time the Romanist party appeared 
to be completely disconcerted by the success which 
attended the Scottish forces under Munro, and the 
British regiments under Sir William and Sir Robert 
Stewart ; but their courage revived on tlic arrival of 
O’Neill, an experienced officer, who liad distinguished 
hiins(‘lf in tlie Spanish and imperial service. In 
preparation for the coming of this distinguished 
leader, steps had been taken, chiefly through means 
of the clergy, to establish a formal confederacy among 
all the Roman Catholics of the kingdom. For tlie 
accompli.shment of this object, a General Assembly 
of Romanist lords and bishojis, with delegates both 
lay and clerical from the provinces and principal 
towns, was summoned to meet in Kilkenny in Octo- 
ber 1642. At this convocation tlie Romisli faitli 
was declared to be again established, and the eccle- 
siastical estates of tlie kingdom were ordained to 
be the possessions of the Romish clergy. An oath 
of association was at the same time adopted, and 
appointed to be administered by the priesthood to 
every parishioner, binding him to consent to no 
peace except on the following conditions : 

“ I. That the Roman Catholics, both clergy and 
laity, have free and public exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion and function throughout the king- 
dom, in as full liustre and splendour as it was in ilie 
reign of King Henry tlie Seventh, 
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“ II. That the secular clergy of Ireland, viz., pri- 
mates, archbishops, bishops, ordinaries, deans, deans 
and chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, and other 
dignitaries, parsons, vicars, and all other pastors of 
the secular clergy, shall enjoy all manner of juris- 
diction, privileges, immunities, in as full and ample 
a manner as was enjoyed within this realm during 
the reign of the late Henry the Seventh. 

“ III. That all laws and statutes made since the 
twentieth year of King Henry the Eighth, whereby 
any restraint, penalty, or restriction, is laid on the 
free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion within 
this kingdom, may be repealed and declared void by 
one or more acts of parliament. 

“IV. That all primates, archbishops, bishops, deans, 
&c., shall hold and enjoj^all the churches and church- 
livings in as large and ample a manner as the late 
Protestant clergy respectively enjoyed the same, on 
the first day of October 1641, together with all the 
profits, emoluments, perquisites, liberties, and rights 
to their respective sees and churches.” 

When this assembly bad closed its sittings in 
January 164.S, it was resolved to proseemte the war 
with increased vigour, and the conduct of military 
operations in Ulster was intrusted to General O’Neill. 
Charles, being involved in a contest with his own par- 
liament in England, was dls[)osed as soon as possible 
to come to terms with the Romanists in Ireland. To 
carry out this object lie held secret correspondence 
with tlie leaders, and even appointed commissioners 
to treat with the supreme council of the confeder- 
ates. At the very outset, however, the success of 
the negotiations was frustrated by the influence of 
the loids justices and the Irish privy council. But 
the Earl of Ormond, who was a ready tool in the 
hands of the king, at length obtained a cessation of 
hostilities between t!»e royal forces and those of the 
confederacy ; the Roman Catholics engaging to pay 
the king £30,000, and Ormond guaranteeing to them 
and to their clergy the undisturbed po.ssessioii of all the 
towns, castles, and churches in those partsof the kin:.r- 
dom which were occupied by their forces at the time 
of signing the treaty. This arrangement, instead of 
being generally approved, was tlie means of spread- 
ing a very unfavourable impression, both in England 
and in Scotland, as to the feelings of the king. He 
was now looked upon as decidedly favourable to tlie 
Roman Catholics. The parliament were indignant 
at the cessation of hostilities in Ireland, and they re- 
solved to impeach Ormond as a traitor. The con- 
duct of Charles in his management of Irish affairs, 
and the concessions which had been made with his 
sanction to the Romanists in Ireland, while at this 
critical period it inflicted a deep injury on the royal 
cause, led both the English parliament and thb 
Scottish estates to take a still deeper interest than 
before in the success of the covenant. 

Nowhere was the cessation more unpopular than 
among the Presbyterians in Ulster. It had weak- 
ened their strength by affording the king an excuse 


fur withdrawing the English regiments in Leinster, 
and thus gone far to counteract the encouraging ad- 
vantages they had gained by their successful strug- 
gles against the enemy. Amid these depressing 
events, the people of Ulster gladly hailed the airival 
of Captain O’Conolly in November 1643, bearing a 
copy of the covenant and letters recommending it to 
the commanders of the British anj^cutrish forces. 
In vain did the lords justices issue a proclamation, 
which they commanded to be read to every regi- 
ment, denouncing the covenant as treasonable and 
seditious. Such was the feeling in favour of the 
sacred bond among both officers and men, that the 
coniinaiiders durst not publish the jiroclaination. 

Meantime two measures were adopted, both of 
Avliich were most obnoxious to the Irish Presbyterians. 
The first was the promotion by Charles of Ormond 
to tlie dignity of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
the second was the removal of the Scottish forces 
from Ulster, by order of the Scottish estates. So 
strong was the alarm which the very proposal of the 
withdrawal of the Scottish army excited, that the 
Presbyterians threatened to abandon the country. 
Their apprehensions, however, wisve speedily set at 
rest by the arrival of the intelligence, that the Scot- 
ti.sh estates, takin.C into view the critical state of 
matters in Ireland generally, but more especially in 
Ulster, had agreed to coinitormand tl eir order for the 
removal of the Scottish army. 

On the 16th of October 1 643, the English parlia- 
ment requested the Scottish commi.ssioners to see that 
the covenant “ be taken by all the officers, soldiers, 
and Protestants of their nation in Ireland.” The 
matter was ultimately intrusted to the Scottisli min- 
isters, who were deputed by the General Assembly 
to visit Ireland. In the summer, accordingly, of 
1644, the covenant was subscribed with great sulein- 
nity throughout every part of Ulster, both by the 
military and the masses of the people. And the bene- 
fit of this holy bond of union was soon extensively 
felt, in the increased feeling of attachment which 
was everywhere manifested to the Presbyterian 
cause, as well as in the revived interest which began 
now to be taken in the cause of piety and vital god- 
liness. Prom this period, according to Dr. Reid, the 
able historian of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, may be dated the Skco.nd KiiFORMATiON witli 
wliich the province of Ulster has been favoured. 

The conflict between Cliarles and the parliament 
of England was keen and protracted. The parlia- 
ment had, on their own authority and in direct oppo- 
sition to the royal views, abolished prelacy, convoked 
the Westminster Assembly, enforced the solemn 
league and covenant, and substituted the Directory 
ill room of the Book of Common Prayer. After a 
time, a general desire was felt in the country that 
the unseemly collision between the king and the 
houses of parliament should, if possible, be brought 
to a close. Commissioners were appointed on both 
sides, but on the subject of Ireland, as well as on 
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that of church government and tlie signing of tho 
covenajit, the negotiations were completely unsuc- 
cessful. It was proposed by the parliamentary coin- 
inissioriers, <^hat the king should join with them in 
declaring the cessation to be void, that the war against 
the Irish insurgents should be carried on under their 
direction, and should not come to a close without 
their consent. But Charles refused to allow a sin- 
gle concession to be made, and the treaty of Ux- 
bridge was suddenly broken off. Tliis infatuated 
procedure, on the part of the monarch, evidently 
arose from the expectations which he had formed of 
concluding a peace with the Irish Romanists. In- 
tent upon this object, he dispatched the Earl of 
Glamorgan privately to Ireland, with full powers to 
negotiate with the confederates in the king’s name. 
Without delay a secret treaty was concluded at Kil- 
kenny, Glamorgan engaging, on the part of the king, 
not only that tho penal laws against popery should he 
entirely rej)ealed, but that the Romish church should 
be re-established and (‘udowed throughout the gi*eater 
part of Ireland. The Lord-Lieutenant Onnond, 
wholly ignorant of this secret treaty with the 
popish party, made strenuous ellbrts to detach t!'c 
northern Presbyterians from the cause of the parlia- 
ment, and to ijiduce them to esjiouse the cause of 
the king. On learning this movement on the part 
of Ormond, the parliament took inslant 8tei)s for 
redressing the grievances of which the Ulster Pro- 
testants comjilaincd, and thus preventing them from 
joining the royali.st. party. Such a union, however, 
was rendered hopeless, not by the efforts of the jjar- 
liament, but by the accidental discovery of a full and 
authentic copy of the private treaty which Glamor- 
gan had, in the name and with the perfect sanction 
of the king, concluded with the confcdei'ates. This 
unexpected disclosure of the real designs of Charles, 
followed by the arrival in Ulster of commissiouer.s 
from the parliament with supplies of money, provi- 
sions, and clothing, turned tlie whole current of po- 
pular feeling in that, quarter against Ormond, and 
in favour of the parliamentary party. 

The interests of religion in general, apd the cause 
of Presbyterianism in particular, received considera- 
ble impulse at this time throughout the North of 
Ireland. By the exertions of the presbytery, aided 
and encouraged by the commissioners from the par- 
liament, immorality was repressed among all classes, 
and arrangements were made for the regular adminis- 
tration of religious ordinances and the faithful exer- 
cise of churcli discipline. Tiiese beneficial measures 
were not a little advanced by the timely arrival from 
Scotland of a deputation of ministers from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, whose counsel and advice wore felt 
by the presbyteiy to be peculiarly valuable. It was 
a critical time, more especially as the universal fa- 
vour in which the Presbyterian form of church gov- 
ernment was held by the people of Ulster liad led 
several epi8co[)al ministers, particularly in the county 
of Antrim, to act a disingenuous part, by conform- 


ing to Presbyterian usages, so far as might be suiS- 
cient to retain the confidence of the people. Several 
ininistei-8, adopting this dishonourable line of con- 
duct, formed themselves into an association, which 
they called a Presbytery, though it wanted the 
clmracteri sties of a true Presbytery. This misnamed 
court, which was composed of ministers only, with- 
out the presence of elders, held no correspondence 
with the regularly constituted Presbytery, which sat 
statedly at Carrickfergus, and whose proceedings 
they looked upon with jealousy, as likely to coun- 
teract their own secret design of I’festoring prelacy 
as soon as a fitting opportunity occurred. The 
army-presbytery understood the object of this mock- 
presbytery, and they resolved eitlier wholly to sup- 
press it, or to reconstruct it on a proper and more 
orderly footing. 

Commissioners were sent in 1(545 as formerly, to 
the Scottish General Assembly, with a petition from 
“ the distressed Christians in ULstor fora further sup- 
ply of ministers.” The application was cordially 
granted, and several ministers were appointed “ to 
rcjiair unto the North of Ireland, and there to visit, 
coinf H’t, instruct, and encourage the scattered flocks 
of Christ.” At the same meeting of Assembly an 
ai)plication was favourably entertained from the Pres- 
byterians of Derry and its vicinity, and three addi- 
tional ministers eominissioned to labour in that dis- 
trict. 'I'lie arris al of the brethren thus commissioned 
by the Assembly to visit Ulster, gave great encou- 
ragement to tlie arduous work of tlje Presbytery in 
seeking to instruct their own flocks, and to convert 
those of the Roman Catliolies to whom they had ac- 
cess. lu the discharge of this hitler part of their 
duty, it is painful to notice that they proposed to in- 
flict civil penalties upon those Romanists who ad- 
hered to tlicir errors notwithstanding all exerticais 
made fur their conversion ; and an act of Presbytery 
to this effect was piiblicl}- read in the several parisli 
clmrclics. 

At this period, the )>rovince of Ulster received a 
large accession to its presbyterian population by tlie 
emigration from Scotland of gi’cat numbers, wlio 
sought shelter in flight from the evils of civil war, 
and the cruel and devastating operations of the Earl 
of Montrose. A peace had now been concluded be- 
tween Ormond in behalf of the king, and the supreme 
council of the Irish confederates at Kilkenny. But 
instead of allaying, this peace only increased the 
commotions with which the country was agitated. 
The Pope’s nuncio had exerted himself to the utter- 
most to prevent the peace from being concluded, 
and his opposition having proved fruitless, he put 
himself at the head of a new party consisting of the 
extreme Romanists, thus rendering the state of mat- 
ters in Ireland still more complicated. The extreme 
party was joined by O’Neill and the Ulster Irish, 
who were averse to the peace ; and the coalition thus 
efl’eeted enabled O’Neill to descend upon Ulster with 
a large array, where he obtained a complete victory 
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over the British and Scottish forces at Benburb near 
the Blackwater. This sad calamity tlirew the pres- 
bytery into no small distress and alarm, but it did 
not prevent them from labouring witli the utmost 
assiduity for the diffusion of the gospel all around 
them. About this time the parliament of England 
passed an enactment which gave gi-eat offence to the 
Ulster Presbyterians, namely, that lay courts of ap- 
peal should 1^ instituted in which the decisions of 
ecclesiastical courts might be reviewed. The other acts 
of thi.s period, however, were received with the utmost 
satisfaction by the friends of presbytery in Ireland. 
Prelacy was abolished ; the directory substituted for 
the Common Prayer Book ; the government of the 
church was declared to be vested in congregational 
eldersliips, classes or presbyteries, provincial synods, 
and National or General Assemblies; and the povvc.r 
of these courts to license, ordain, suspend, or depose 
ministers, and to pass ecclesiastical censures, was 
confirmed. These enactments in favour of Presby- 
terianism were rendered somewhat unsatisfactory by 
the introduction of several restricted provisions, in 
deference to the views of the Independents on the 
one hand, and the Erastians on the other. The dis- 
cussions which, in consequence, arose in England, 
did not extend to the North of Ireland, wlierc the 
principles of the Presbyterian polity were fairly and 
fully carried out. To fill the vacant cliarges, young 
men were invited over from Scotland, and in this way 
tlie number of Presbyterian ministers in Ulster 
rapidly increased. 

The victory of Benburb gave the oppononts of the 
peace which Ormond had concluded with the con- 
federate Romanists a complete ascendency in Ireland, 
and the Pope’s nuncio, supported by General O’Neill, 
pronounced the highest ecclesiastical censures upon 
all who had negotiated with Ormond, He impri- 
soned the members of the supreme council, fomied a 
new council, placed liimself at its head, and re- 
modelled the army at his pleasure. Not contented 
with adopting these decided steps in maintenance of 
the interests of tlie Rnmish church, lie took upon 
himself the otfice of “ commander-in-chief of all Ire- 
land, under the sovereignty of the Pope,” The first 
act of tlie nuncio in this new capacity was to direct 
O’Neill to blockade Dublin, into which Ormond had 
retired. After liolding out for a time, the city was 
surrendered to the parliamentary forces in Ulster, 
wdio took possession of it in March 1647, and in the 
course of a few months a treaty was concluded when 
Ormond retired fo England. 

On obtaining possession of tlie metropolis of Ire- 
land, the parliament took steps for the removal of 
the Scottish forces from Ulster, having requested 
the estates of Scotland to issue an order for their 
recall. The British regiments in Ulster were put 
under the command of Colonel George Monck, i 
who having fixed his head-quarters at Lisburn, was 
empowered by parliament to execute martial law 
within his quartere. Remarkable for duplicity and 

cumiiiig, this military ofiicer endeavoured to conci- 
liate the presbytery, deluding them with the assiu-- 
auce tliat the parliament was devotedly attached to 
the presbyterian government, and firmly adhered to 
the covenant. In the end of 1647, a treaty was 
hastily concluded by the Scottish commissioners 
without due authority from their estates^,, This treaty 
was usually known by the name of Engagement, 

and by it Charles bound liimself to CvStablisli the 
presbyterian church - go\crnment and worship for 
three years, stijmlating, however, that in doing so, 
he was neither obliged to desire the settling that 
goveniment, nor to present any bills to that etiect. 
The commissioners from Scotland, on the other liaiid, 
engaged to support Charles against the army and the 
[larliament ; and, if necessary, to provide an adequate 
military force to secure an honourable peace. Such 
a force it was difiicult to collect, and in this emer- 
gency commissioners were despatched to the Scottish 
forces in Ulster to induce them to return and declare 
for the engagement. The presbytery caused a pub- 
lic protest against the engagement to be read from 
their pulpits, and sent a cuinmissloner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Scotland to express their cordial 
concuiTeiice with the parent church in opposing this 
attempt to restore the king to the throne. After 
the execution of Charles by his subjects, the presby- 
tery of Ulster ojiciily declared their abborrunce ot 
the murder of the king, and the overthrow of lawful 
authority in England. On tliis subject they drew 
up a representation, w'hicli was read from all their 
pulpits, and the Solemn League and Covenant was 
formally renewed by the people. Application was 
made to General Monck to have the covenant re- 
newed by the army, but both the crafty commander 
and the council of war declined to take any steps in 
the matter. Boon after tlie general retired to Eng- 
land, from wjiich be never returned again. 

In 1G49, Oliver Cromwell made bis appearance in 
Ireland in the capacity of general, and by his vigor- 
ous conduct of the w'ar, soon put an end to the brief 
ascendency of the prelatical party, and completely 
changed the aspect of aflairs in Ulster, rendering the 
republicans masters of the province, of wliich they 
held uninterrupted possession until the Restoration. 
Tlie presbytery meanwhile pevhevered in protesting 
against the power of the usurpers, and in favour of a 
limited monarchy in the person of Charles 11. These 
views of the Presbyterian cburch in Ireland were in 
complete accordance with those of the iiareiit church 
in Scotland, which sent over ministers to Ulster to 
encourage the presbytery in their adherence to the 
king, who had pledged himself to support the cove- 
nant. Now that the republican party liad obtained 
the ascendency in Ireland, the Independents, to 
whom Cromwell belonged, sought to spread their 
principles in that country ; but though for ten years 
they received a state endowment, and enjoyed the 
full patronage of gowemmeiit, they never succeeded 
in establishing themselves as a religious sect in the 
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kingdom. So slight was the hold indeed which they 
had got of the alfections of tlie people, that the Re- 
storation of Charles had no sooner taken place, than 
almost all their ministers fled, and their congrega- 
tions dispersed, so that in the course of a few years 
the Independents or Congregationalists had alinust 
disappeared from tlie country. 

One of the first steps which was taken by Crom- 
well and his party in England after the execution of 
Charles I., and the abolition of the House of Lords, 
was to frame an oath called the Engagement, in which 
all persons were required to swear to be faithful to 
the commonwealth of England as now established 
without a King or House of I words. The Engage- 
ment was introdu(;ed into Ireland, and pressed upon 
all classes of the people, and heavy penalties threat- 
ened against all who refused to take the oath. Many 
of the l^rcsbyterian ministers in consequence were 
compelled to abandon tlie country, and the few who 
chose to remain were forbidden to preach, and had 
their stipends taken from them ; notwithstanding 
which they continued in the disguise of rustics to 
wander up and down in their own parishes, tis well as 
in other places, embracing every opportunity of in- 
structing the people in Divine truth. 

Tlie severity thus exercised towards tlie Preshy- 
torian ministers in Ulster was somewhat relaxed 
when Cromwell assumed the title of Iword Protector 
of the Commonwealth. Having dispatched his son 
Henry to ascertain the stati' of parties in Ireland, 
the beneficial eftects of his visit were soon manifest 
ill the improvement which took place In the religions 
condition of Ulster. The Presbyterian ministers 
were permitted freely to officiate, and those who had 
either fled to Scotland, or been banished to that 
country, were allowed to return to their flocks. The 
church began now to exercise the utmost caution in 
the admission of ministers, and \arious acts were 
passed by the presbytery bearing upon this subject. 
Tlie number of congregations rapidly increased in all 
jiarts of the north of Ireland, and it was found 
necessary no longer to confine tlic meetings of 
jiresbytery to one place, but to have three ditlercnt 
meetings in difi'erent districts of the province. These 
meetings were not constituted into presbyteries, 
strictly so called, but they acted by commission of 
the presbytery. They met at Down, Antrim, and 
Route with l^gau. In 16' 7, another division of 
tlie presbytery took place. Route being separated 
from Lagan. Shortly after another meeting was 
formed in Tyrone, so that the meetings became five 
in number; and this arrangement continued till 1702, 
when nine presbyteries were formed, wbicli were 
subsequently increased to twenty-four. 

The Ulster Presbyterian churches were not a little 
distracted in the middle of the seventeenth centiiiy, 
liy some converts being made from among their mem- 
bers to the opinions of the Quakers. (See Frienijs, 
So(;iETY OF.) The first regular meeting of this body 
in Ulster was formed at Lurgau in 1G64. Edmun- 


sen, a zealous supporter of Quaker principles, was j 
imprisoned at Armagh for haranguing the people at 
fairs and other jiublic places on religious matters, 
proclaiming the unlawfulness of tithes, and the im- 
jiropriety of public ordinances and of a hired min- 
istry. Cromwell’s party knowing that the Presbyte- 
rians in Ireland were at heart in favour of the 
legitimate monarch, gave his son Henry strict 
charges to watch narrowly all their movements. 
The Irish council frequently issued proclamations 
for days of fasting and of thanksgiving ; these, how- 
ever, the presbytery uniformly refused to observe. 
Henry A’iewed this resistance to authority with in- 
dignation ; but on being promoted by his father to 
the office of lord-deputy of Ireland, his wliolc policy 
underwent a remarkable change, the Presbyterians be- 
ing now treated with confidence and favour. In March 
1658, he summoned a nmiihcr of the more eminent 
Presbyterian and Independent ministers to meet in 
Dublin, and confer with him on the subject of their 
maintenance. The meeting, which consisted of thirty 
ministers, continued nearly five weeks, and the re- 
sult of their deliberations was, that Henry caused 
arrangements to be made for each minister rceoiviiig 
a regular stipend of not less than £100. “ But this,” 
says Adair, “ through the uncertainty of these tiines j 
came to nought before it could be well efiected.” 
The attention of the assembled ministers was next 
called to several other matters deeply atlecting the 
interests of the country, such as the instruction and 
con\ei>ion of the Roman Catholics, the promotion of 
peace and unity among all godly ministers tliough of 
dilFcrent churches, llie due observance of the Sab- 
balli, and the suppression of heresy and profaneness. 

It was Henry's eaniest desin* to promote in eveiy 
way the imjii'ovenicnt of Ireland; and although the 
death of his father, Oliver Cromwell, led to a change 
in the goveniinent of England, by the succession of 
his eldest brother Richard to the Protectorate, Henry 
was still continued as head of Irish affairs, arid raised 
to the dignity of Lord Lieutenant. Under this ex- 
cellent and prudent ruler, Ireland enjoyed unusual 
tranquillity, and became every day more prosperous. 
The presbytery improved the precious'opportunity 
which this season of internal (juiet aflbrded to visit 
remote districts of Ulster, and settle ordained minis- 
ters over vacant congregations. 

The government of Henry was of but short dura 
tion. His brother Richard, liaving proved himself 
quite incapable of managing tlie affairs of England, 
was deprived of his office as Protector, and the gov- 
ernment became once more republican. Henry 
tliereupon resigned the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, 
and withdrew to England. The Irish Presbyterians, 
always opposed to republican govenimcnt, agreed 
generally with the Scottish Presbyterians in their 
desire for the restoration of the exiled king. A 
general convention of Protestants met in Dublin 
about the beginning of February 1660, which ap- i 
pointed a fast to be kept throughout Ireland, one of 1 
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the causes assigned for it being breach of covenant. 
The members of the convention were for the most 
part favourable to prelacy, and after sitting three 
months, they agreed to send commissioners to Eng- 
land desiring the restoration of the former laws and 
church government and worsliip. 

Charles II. had in the meantime been brought back 
to England and placed upon the throne. In tlie days 
of his adversity, he had made gi*eat professions of at- 
tachment to the cause of presbytery, but in a short 
time after he had received the reins of government, he 
threw off the mask, restored prelacy and the Liturgy, 
denounced the covenant, and all who adliered to it, 
and refused toleration to non-conformists. The Pres- 
byterians of Ireland, like those of Scotland, had been 
deceived by tlie hollow and insincere professions of 
the perfidious monarch, and acA'.ovdiugly, immediately 
after the convention had closed its sittings, they sent 
over a deputation to the king, to lay before him their 
state, and solicit protection. At the same time also 
they sent a petition for the settling of religion ac,- 
cording to the rule of refomiatiori against popery, 
prelacy, heresy, &c., according to the covenant. On 
their arrival in London, the deputation, learning that 
the king had declared for prelacy and disowned the 
covenant, were requested to modify their petition by 
expunging all mention of the covenant and prelacy. 
They did so, and the king leaving given them an audi- 
ence, listened respectfully to their petition, and sent 
them away witli fair pronn’ses. In the meantime it 
was publicly known that Charles had actually named 
bishops for every diocese in Ireland, and that they 
were preparing to proceed to occupy their different 
sees. 

For seven years the Presbyterians of Ulster had 
enjoyed an interval of peace and growing prosperity, 
during which they had gathered round them nearly 
the whole population of the proNincc. They had 
now seventy ministers, and nearly eighty congi-ega- 
tions, comprising a population of not fewer than 
100,000 souls. The ministers were associated in five 
presbyteries, subordinate to a general presbytery or 
synod, which met usually four times in each } ear. 
In worship, govennnent, and discijdine, the Irish 
Presbyterians were entirely eonfoiTOcd to the Church 
of Scotland. Their church was now rooted in the 
affections of the people, and consolidated in all its 
arrangements. But a season of severe persecution 
was fast approaching. Tlie prelates whom Charles 
had nominated to the vacant sees in Ireland repaired 
to their different dioceses. On the 27tli of January 
1661, two archbishops and ten bishops were conse- 
crated in St. Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin. This was 
immediately followed by a proclamation issued by 
the lords justices, forbidding all unlawful meetings, 
under which meetings of presbytery were included, 
apd directing the sheriffs and other officers to pre- 
vent or disperse them. In vain did the Ulster clergy 
apply for the exemption of their presbyterian meet- 
ings from the application of this proclamation ; they 


were told that they might preach on the Lord’s Day, I 
and exercise other pastoral duties, but they must not 
dare to hold meetings for the exercise of discipline 
in church affairs. 

The first who commenced active persecution 
against the Pre.^^byterian ministers was the celebrated 
Jeremy Taylor, who had been appoint^, to the see 
of Down and Connor. This prelate ,^eitt^ed in one 
day no fewer than thirty-six congregations vacant, 
on no other ground than that their ministers had not 
been ordained by bishops. Curates and priests were 
named by the bishop to the vacant charges. Tiie 
rest of the brethren in the other dioceses were gra- 
dually ejected in the same way, and although they 
still continued preaching for a time, all of them, ex- 
cept two, were forced to desist within two or three 
mouths after their places were declared vacant. The 
two thus favoured were allowed through intercession 
in their behalf with tlie bishop, to exercise their 
ministry for six months after their brethren were 
silenced. All the I’resbyterian ministers were now 
not only deprived of their churches and mainte- 
nance, but forbidden under heavy penalties to preach, 
baptize, or publicly exhort their jieople. In these 
distressing circumstances, these faithful servants of 
Christ had no alternative left them but to labour 
diligently in private. Accordingly, they \isit(>d 
from house to house, and held meetings for re- 
ligious exercises under cloud of night. Sixty- one 
I I’resbyteriaii ministers in Ulster were at this time 
! deposed from the ministry, and ejected from their 
bencfice.s by the northern prelates. The summary 
nature of the steps thus taken in the case of the 
Preshyterians of Ireland, is to be accounted for by 
the fact tliat prelacy had never been abolished by 
law in that country, and therefore at the Restoi'a- 
tion, being still the legal establislinient, it was im- 
mediately recognized and enforced, lloth.in England 
and Scotland, on the contrary, })relacy having been 
already abolished, new acts of parliament required to 
be passed before the bishops had power to proceed 
against non-conformists. Of the seventy ministers 
who belonged at this trying time to the difierent 
presbyteries throughout Ulster, seven conforn)ed to 
episcopacy, and joined the now dominant church, 
consenting publicly to renounce the covenant, and to 
be re-ordained by their bishop. 

After an interval of twenty years, the Irish par- 
liament n)et in !May 1661, and besides establishing 
the former laws in regard to episcopacy in Ireland, 
they issued a declaration forbidding all to preach 
who would not conform, and ordered it to be read by 
every minister in Ireland to his congi-egation on the 
next Sabbath after receiving it. An act was passed 
by the same parliament for burning the Solemn 
League and Covenant ; and this was accordingly 
done in all the cities and towns throughout the king- 
dom, the magistrates in every place being directors 
and witnesses. At this solemn time, when such 
deeds were transacted in the land, the presbyterian 
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miniBters in the north gave themselves much to 
prayer, and held frequent conferences in private for 
mutual encouragement and advice in such critical 
times. For a few months in the beginning of the 
year 1662, there was a partial relaxation of the penal 
statutes against non-conformity, both in the case of 
the Romanists and of the Presbyterians ; but the 
bishops becoming alarmed at these indications of 
toleration, persuaded the lords justices to issue a pro- 
claination to the etfect that as recusants, non-con- 
formists, and sectaries, liad grown worse by cle- 
mency, no further indulgence would be granted by 
the state. A change now took place in the go\ erii- 
ment, the Duke of Ormond being apj)ointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland ; but his policy, in so far as re- 
garded the Presbyterians, was the same as that of 
the lords justices. A deputation was sent by the 
Ulster brethren to wait upon the Duke with a peti- 
tion for immunity from bishops and ceremonies, 
which, however, met with no success. 

About this time a consjiiracy, generally known by 
the name of Blood's Plot, was formed by some rest- 
less spirits for the overthrow of the government. 
Sever^ concurring circumstances gave rise to the 
suspicion that some Irish Presbyterian ministers 
were to some, extent connected with the plot. Such 
an opportunity was gladly seized for creating a pre- 
judice against the whole body, and in consequence 
the greater number of the ministers of tlie north were 
either banished, imprisoned, or compelled to flee, 
though entirely unconnected with the conspiracy. 
It was to the credit of the Duke of Ormond, that 
when he ascertained the innocence of the Presbyte- 
rians he gave tliem cxemi)tion for six months from 
all annoyance on account of non-conformity. In 
the course of that time, Bramhall the primate, hav- 
ing died suddenly, his successor being a pereon of a 
mild spirit, prolonged the indulgence for six months 
longer. The ministers began gradually to resume 
their duties among their flocks, and in the course of 
four or live years the Presbyterians in Ulster had 
nearly recovered their fonner position in the pro- 
vince. In the year 1668, they began to build 
churches, and religious ordinances were publicly 
dispensed. The clergy held also monthly meet- 
ings of presbytery, though in private houses, and 
resumed their entire ecclesiastical functions, with 
the exception of licensing and ordaining ministers, 
so that in the beginning of the following year they 
had attained to considerable freedom. But the acti- 
vity which was now displayed by the Ulster Presby- 
terians excited the jealousy of the Episcopalians; 
and Bishop Leslie ot Raphoe, in })articular, seemed 
inclined to take violent step^ against the ministers 
of his diocese, but was compelled by the govenjraent 
to pause in his course of intolerance. 

In 1672, Charlee II., contrary to all expectation, 
granted a yearly pension of £600 to the Ulster Pres- 
byterian ministers, which was distributed in equal 
proportions to all the ministers who were in the 


country in the year 1660, and on their death to their 
widows and orphans. The warrant for ^his grant 
continued in force for ten years, till 1682, though 
it was not probably paid regularly during that time. 
There is a tradition, indeed, that this Regium Do- 
mim was enjoyed by the ministers for only one year. 

For several years after this period, little or nothing 
occurred of importance as regsirdcd the church. 
Ministers continued to be planted by the presbyte- 
ries, not only in the north, but also in the south and 
west. Occasional instances of petty persecution still 
hapj)ened. Many of the laity were summoned be- 
fore the bishop’s court for refusing to attend on the 
established worship, and subjected to heavy fines or 
to excommunication. In 1684 a severe persecution 
was commenced anew in Ulster. The Presbyterian 
meeting-houses were closed, and public worship 
among them prohibited. Tln.s continued during the 
two following years; and such was the deplorable 
state of matters in the countie.s of Derry and Done- 
gal, that several ministers from tliese parts removed 
to America, and laid the foundation of the Pbesby- 
TEiiiAN Cmmrii in North America (which sec). 

Charles II. died in 1685, and was succeeded by ins 
brother, James 11., who proved himself to be a des- 
potic. monarch, and a bigoted supporter of Roman- 
ism. He commenced his government of Ireland by 
disarming the militia, wdio were almost exclusiv ely 
Protestant. He next removed the lords justices, 
and intrusted the government to Lord Clarendon, 
who was sworn into office as lord-lioutenant in Jan- 
uary 1686, but only a year had elapsed when this 
nobleman was recalled, arid the most obnoxious Ro- 
manist in the en»piro, the notorious Lord Tyrconnel, 
appointed in his room. James seemed to bo bent 
on establishing Popery in Ireland, but Tyrconnel 
had a still further olject in ^icv^', to sej)arete Ireland 
from the crown of England, and should the kiug 
die without male issue, 1o have it erected into an in- 
de}>cndent kingdom under the protection <'f France. 
To this treasonable scheme devibcd by Tyrconnel, 
Louis XIV. was privy, havijig by secret correspon- 
dence been made fully cognizant of the plan. The 
new lord -lieutenant proceeded to take steps for 
carrying out his project. He put the military power 
in the hands of the Romanists, and transferred to the 
same party the chief civil and corj^orate offices of 
the kingdom. The corporations of Ulster were also 
reconstructed with the view of placing them under 
the exclusive authority of the Roman Catholics. 
The ecclesiastical affairs of Ireland were regulated on 
the same principles. The Romish prelates received 
liberal salaries out of the revenues of the vacant 
sees ; they wore their official costume in public, and 
ill many cases they laid hold of the tithes for their 
own use. To encoui'age the established clergy to 
join the Church of Rome, they were allowed still to 
retain their benefices even after leaving the estab- 
lished church. At length, James issued his cele- 
brated Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, sue- 
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peiidin.:; the execution of hU the penal liiws for 
religious otteuces, and prohibiting the imposition of 
religious tests as qualifications for office. This De- 
claration, which extended to Ireland, afforded season- 
able relief to the Presbyterians from persecution. 
Their places of worship, which had been closed for 
five years, were now re-opened ; stated meetings of 
presbytery were publicly held, and all ecclesiastical 
functions exercised as formerly. 

The year 1688 was probably the most eventful 
year in the whole history of the British empire. 
Liberty lay prostrate at the. feet of a despotic sover- 
eign, and through royal influence llomanism was fast 
assuming the ascendency. In these circumstances 
the Presbyterians, losing sight of all that they had 
suffered at the hands of the Episcojmlians, cordially 
joined with them in opposing the common enemy. 
Any active movement was next to impossible, the 
army being almost to a man composed of Roman 
Catholics. But in the midht of the gloom wdnch 
seemed to hang over the prospects of the Irish Pro 
testants, the news arrived of the landing of the Prince 
of Orange in England, and suddenly the whole as- 
pect of affairs was changed. 'I’he Presbyterians w(*re 
the first to hail the arrival of the prince, and from 
Ulster a representative was sent to wait upon his 
highness, and in their name congratulate him on his 
arrival, and wish him success in his great under- 
taking. 

At this moment, when the expectations of the Iri.sh 
Presbyterians were at their height, an unfounded 
rumour was raised of an intended massacre of the 
Protestants of Ireland on a particular day. AH 
rushed to arms in self-defence, and although the re- 
port, being false, soon subsided, the Protestants of 
Ulster still continued their defensive preparations. 
A Protestant associatioti was formed in each of the 
counties ; a council of war was elected, and a com- 
mander-in-chief or general for each county ; while a 
general council of union was appointed to sit at 
Hillsborough for each of the associated counties of 
Ulster. No sooner had the organization of the 
northern Presbyterians been ccmph’ted than 'J’yrcon- 
nel resolved to send the. flower of his anny to UP 
ster in order to disperse their associations, aiid reduce 
them to subjection ; but before taking this step he 
issued a proclamation off’ering pardon to all who 
should lay down their arnis. with the exception of 
ten of the leading Protestants of Ulster, and threat- 
ening those who rejected tins offer with the penalties 
of high treason. This insidious offer of Tyrconnel 
was unanimously rejected by the general council of the 
Protestants, and they were all the more encouraged 
to give a decided refusal, by the arrival of a letter 
from the Prince of Orange approving of their con- 
duct, and promising them speedy and effectual sup- 
port. On receiving this welcome intelligence, the 
Presbyterians of the north immediately proclaimed 
King William and Queen Mary with the most cor- 
dial demonstrations of joy. 

II. 


The Irish anny advanced rapidly upon the north- 
ern counties, and achieved a decided victory over 
the Protestant forces at Droinore, thus opening to 
themselves the whole of the north-east of Ulster. 
Nor were the Protestants more successful on the 
western side of Lough Neagh than they had been on 
the eastern. At length DeiTy was the^^ 4y city in 
which they could find a refuge, and*i%eir enemies 
were now resolved, if possible, to deprive them of 
this last resort. King James marched northwards 
from Dublin at the head of twelve thousand men, and 
a considemble train of artillery. He proceeded to 
blockade tlie small but fortified town of Derry. 
Meanwhile, in the disturbed state of the country, 
public worship was almost wholly suspended. Nearly 
fifty Irish ministers took refuge in Scotland, and 
were settled in various parts of the kingdom. 

The enemy, with King J.'imes at their head, had 
concentrated their Ibrccs around the walls of Deny, 
which was gavvisoued by about seven tlinusnnd brave 
Protestants, who wore n'solved to perish in its de- 
fence ratlierthan sun*ender. The siege commenced 
on the 18th of Ajiril 16811. and for the long period of 
a hundred and fi\e days did tJie Protestants main- 
tain their ground, until, on tlie last day of July, the. 
Irish army abandoned their trenches, and raised the 
siege, having lost 100 officers, and between 8,000 and 
9,000 men. ICnniskillen was nmintained with equally 
undaunted bravery and remarkable success. En- 
couraged by these victories, the Protestants were 
still further clieered by the arrival of a large army 
from England commanded by the Duke of Schom- 
herg. The timely aid thus sent tliein by King William 
relieved their minds from much anxiety. In a short 
time Ulster was restored to comparative tranquillity, 
the inhabitants returned to their homes, and business 
was resumed with its usual activity. The ministers 
gradually returned to their charges, and as soon as 
the presbyteries could be lield, a solemn day of 
thanksgiving was appointed, and an address drawn 
up to the Duke of Schomberg, which was presented 
to him before lie left Belfast. Tlic deputation which 
was sent from Ulster to congratulate King William 
on the glorious Revolution, reported to the brethren, 
on tlieir return, tliat tliey had received a most gra- 
cious answer to llieir petition, and a promise that an 
annual pension of £800 should be conferred on the 
ministers. Ample protection and toleration was 
now granted to the Presbyterians of Ulster, who are 
accustomed, even at this day, to ascribe the remark- 
able prosperity, which has since attended their 
church, to the benefits conferred on them by the 
reign of William of glorious mernorv. 

Strongly attached to King W^illiam, it afforded 
the. Irish Protestants the liigliest satisfaction to 
learn that his majesty had rcsnlved to jilace himself 
at the head of his anny in Ireland, and to conduct 
the w'ar in pewon. On the king’s arrival, the Pres- 
byterian as well as the Episcopalian ministers, has- 
tened to express their loyalty to their sovereign, and 
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their devoted attHchment to hiw cause. One of his 
first acts, after setting foot on the shores of Ireland, 
was to authorise the payment of £1,200 3 ’early to 
the Presb^'teriau clergy of Ulster, in which origi- 
nated the grant called the liegium Donum or Royal 
Bounty, still enjoyed by their successors. The vic- 
tories of William, the confident assurance of the 
royal protection, and tlie pecuniar)’ grant which they 
had Just received, tended to encourage them in tlie 
re-establishment of their church in tlie most favour- 
able circumstances. Tlie Presbyterians were at this 
period by far the majority of the Protestant popula- 
tion in Ulster. 

Now that not only j^rfect toleration, but even 
royal favour, was enjoyed by the Presbyterian min- 
isters in the north, they resolved to resume their 
synodical meetings, and to hold them half yeavly. 
Accordiiigl)^ the first regular meeting of synod was 
held at Belfast on the 2Gth of ,September 1G90. In tlie 
discharge of all their ministerial duties the ministers 
suffered no molestation either from tlie church or the 
state. The iieiial statutes against them were still in 
force, yet they had become a dead letter, and sev- 
eral Ih'esbyterians were in the enjoyment of poli- 
tical and municipal offices. King William now set 
himself to the repeal of several obnoxious statutes, 
whicli seriously affected the Ulster Presbyterians. 
He commenced with abolishing the oath of supre- 
macy, and substituting in its room the same oaths of 
fidelity and allegiance wliicli had been in force in 
England since the year 1088. This was no small 
boon to the Presbyterians, as it opened up to them, 
without a violation of their consciences, all the civil, 
military, and municipal offices of the kingdom. But 
wln'Ie their civil privileges were thus enlarged, their 
religious liberties were still under statutory restric- 
tions. And this was all the more surprising, that the 
English Dissenters had, from the beginning of Wil- 
liam's reign, enjoyed the iKsnefit of the toleration act, 
though, in consequence of the sacramental test act, 
they were incapable of Ijoldiiig any public office. 

The Trisli parliament, which had not siit for twenty- 
six years, was convened towards the clo.se of the^ ear 
1G92 ; and in a few days after the session commen- 
ced, Lord Sydney, the lord-lieutenant, by the direc- 
tion of the king, introduced a bill for the toleration 
of Dissenters similar to that which was in force in 
England. Through the iutlueiice of the bishops, 
however, the bill was defeated, and William’s good 
intentions were frustrated. And yet practically such 
a measure was scarcely needed in Ireland at the 
time, ill so far as the Presbyterians were concerned. 
Tliey enjoyed tlie utmost freedom in tlie exercise of 
religious worship ; all places of trust and power were 
open to them, and the most friendly co-o})emtion ex- 
isted between them and the Episcopalians, in all that 
regarded tlie best interests of the people. The 
pleasing harmony which thus prevailed jitnong the 
different religious denominations in Ulster was first 
broken by Dr. King, bishop of Derry, who, in 1693, 


published a pamphlet witli the view of showing the 
Presbyterians that their modes of worship were mere 
human inventions, and unwarranted by the Word of 
God, and that those of the Episcopal church were 
alone founded on the Bible. This production was 
not published in the first instance, but circulated 
privately among the Presbyterian ministers in tlie 
diocese. Contrary, however, to tlie author’s wish, 
it found its way to London, where it was reprinted, 
and soon became known througliout the kingdom. 
A keen controversy now en.sued, which unhappily 
roused the most bitter feelings of animosity among 
the different classes of Protestants at a time when 
unity was peculiarly desirable. 

The king and his ministere were still bent on ex- 
tending toleration to the Irish Presbyterians, and a 
new parliament having met in Dublin in 1695, an- 
other attempt was made, at the request of the king, 
to pass an act similar to the toleration act in England. 
Through the determined opposition of the High 
Church part)’, this second eftbrt was equally unsuc- 
cessful. The subject of toleration was now discussed 
with great vigour and earnestness through the press. 
Pamphlets appeared on both sides manifesting no 
small ability and argumentative power. While this 
controversy was raging as to the expediency of ex- 
tending toleration to the Irish Presbyterians, an act 
was pasfied in the Irish parliament, which met in 
1697, guaranteeing ample toleration to the French 
Presbyterians, a large number of wliom had settled 
in Ireland after tlie revocation of the edict of Nantes 
ill 1G82. In consequence of the encoumgement thus 
given to the French refugees, French nonconfonn 
ing congregations sprang up in Dublin, Carlow, Cork, 
Waterford, and other places, whose ministere con- 
tinued to receive salaries from government so long 
KB a single French congregation existed in Ireland. 

But altliougli tlie Irish Presbyterians were unable 
to secure an act of toleration, they were, notwith- 
standing, making rapid progress botli in numbers 
and infiuerice. In the principal towns of Ulster 
they had risen to tlic highest offices in the munici- 
pal corporations. And while new congregations were 
funned in different parts of the province, an attempt 
was made to rear up a native ministry, by the estab- 
lishment of a philosophical seminary at Killileagh. 
The five original presbyteries were now, in 1697, dis- 
tributed into two particular synods, or sub-synods as 
they were sometimes called, wliich were appointed 
to meet at Coleraine and Droinore in the months of 
March and October of each year. Tlie presbytery 
of Antrim, also, liaviiig become too large, was divid- 
ed into two presbyteries, that of Antrim and tliat of 
Belfast. Tin’s arrangement of synods and presby- 
teries continued during the remainder of William’s 
reign. 

The flourishing condition of the Presbyterian 
church in Ulster began now to excite the jealousy 
of the clergy of tlie Establishment. The conse- 
quence was, that the presbyteries and synods were 
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sul^ected to new grievances. It was demanded, 
ini some places, that the burial service of the English 
Liturgy should be read by an Episcopal clergyman ; 
oaths were required of them in other places which 
they could not conscientiously take, and attempts 
warp made, for the first time, to. prevent the Presby- 
terian ministers from celebrating marriages among 
their own people. Prosecutions were instituted 
against the ministers, in several instances, and heavy 
penalties imposed. 

The Presbyterian body in Ulster felt it to be a 
very great hardship tliat the validity of marriages 
celebrated by their ministers should be called in 
question, more especially as they had been accus- 
tomed to such marriages from their first settle- 
ment in Ireland. After submitting to the annoy- 
ances connected with this matter, they resolved to 
bring the whole subject before the lord-lieutenant, 
and entreat the interposition of government in their 
behalf. The king, to whom the point was referred 
by his deputy, expressed his decided disapproval of 
the proceedings carried on against the Presbyterians, 
and his earnest wish that some measure should be 
devised for putting a stop to the prosecutions, with- 
out interfering with the rights of the Established 
Church. But instead of the royal wish being com- 
plied with, the prosecutions in the bishops’ courts 
against marriages continued to multiply to such a 
degree, that in less tiuui half a-year another appeal 
for redress was made to the Irish government. Their 
hope of obtaining relief from this or any other grie- 
vance, however, was now much diminished, King 
William having died in March 1701. No party in 
the kingdom mourned more deeply the loss of this 
excellent monarch than the Irish Presbyterians, in 
whose interests he had uniformly manifested a lively 
concern. 

Deprived of their greatest earthly protector and 
friend, they were still exposed to prosecutions on 
account of mairlages, and rumours began to spread 
of a design to suspend the Regium Donum, which 
had been granted by William. The synod, accord- 
ingly, lodged complaints on both these heads with 
the Im’d- lieutenant ; and while little satisfaction w^as 
given in the matter of the prosecutions, the Royal 
Bounty was continued as formerly, Queen Aiiue 
having issued letters-patent constituting thirteen min- 
isters trustees for the distribution of the grant. But 
through the influence of the High Church party cer- 
tain modifications were iutroduced into the mode of 
its distribution, in order to render the ministers more 
directly dependent on the government. To accom- 
plish this object, the power of allocating the amount 
among the ministers was withdrawn from the trus- 
tees, and vested in the lord-lieutenant. Tims the 
grant was no longer divided share and share alike, 
but the plan of arrangement was now laid down in 
these words ; “ To be distributed among such of the 
non-conforming ministers, by warrant from the lord- 
lieutenant or other chief governor or governors for 


the time being, in such manner as he or they shall 
find necessary for our service, or the good of that 
kingdom.” And yet, notwithstanding these written 
modifications, the Regium Donum seems to have 
continued to be distributed in equal proportions to 
all the ministers as formerly. 

So rapidly had the Presbyterian congregations in 
Ulster increased in number, that it bqg^he liecessary 
to organize anew the public judicatories of the church. 
Accordingly, the whole ministers were now arranged 
in nine presbyteries, distributed into three sub-synods, 
all being under the superintendence of one general sy • 
nod, which continued to meet annually at Antrim in 
the first week of June. To raise the standard of theolo- 
gical acquirements among hery()ung men, the church 
enacted, in 1702, that the curriculum of study should 
include not less than four years’ study of divinity^ 
besides the regular course of philosophy. The 
standards of the Church of Scotland, wliich she rightly 
regarded as her parent church, were those to which 
all her ministers were required steadfastly to adhere. 

Queen Anne had no sooner ascended the throne, 
than she put herself in the hands of the High Church 
party, who were strongly opposed to the Presby- 
terians of Ulster. Accordingly, in the first English 
parliament of this reign, a bill was passed extending 
to Ireland the provisions of an act of King William’s 
last pai-lianiont, by which all persons in office, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical, were required to take the 
oath of abjuration, which declared that the person pre- 
tending to he king of England, under the title of James 
111., had no right or title whatsoever to the crown. 
This oath was taken by almost all Presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland. Tljere were, however, a few 
who scrupled conscientiously to take the oath, and 
wlio on this account received the name of noii-jurors. 
These were looked upon by High Churchnmn as 
Jacobites, and disloyal, and occasion was taken to 
cast the same reproach, however unjustly, on the 
whole Presbyterian body. For a time the non-jur- 
ing ministers were unmolested, but at length various 
attempts were made, though without success, to put 
the law in force against them. Such was the hostility 
of the High Church party to the Presbyterians, that 
they prevailed upon the Irish House of Commons to 
pass a resolution, “That the pension of £1,200 per 
annum granted to the Presbyterian ministers in Ul- 
ster is an unnecessary branch of the establishment.” 
But the government declined to carry out this reso- 
lution of the Commons, and the grant was continued 
as formerly. 

A heavy blow was dealt at this time by the High 
Churchmen in Ireland against the Presbyterians. A 
bill was framed ostensibly to prevent the furtlier 
progress of Popery, and as its provisions ap- 
plied exclusively to the Romanists, it received the 
support of the Presbyterians, but when sent to 
England, a clause was iutroduced into it by the 
I English ministry, no doubt with the full approbation 
I of the Queen, “requiring all persons holding any 
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office, civil or military, or receiving any pay or salary 
from the crown, or having command or place of 
trust from the sovereign,” to take the eacrament in 
the Establislied Church within three months after 
every such appointment. By this Sacmmental Test, 
dissenters of all kinds, including of course the Irish 
Presbyterians, were excluded from all offices of 
public trust and emolument. The consequence was, 
that most of the magistrates throughout Ulster were 
deprived of their commissions. For a time, indeed, 
it appeared doubtful whether the ministers were not 
prevented by the act from accej)ting the Regium Do- 
num, but on consulting the solicitor-general, the 
synod were assured that they might continue to re- 
ceive it with safety, inasmuch as it did not accrue to 
them out of any office or place of trust bestowed by 
the sovereign. 

In vain were petitions presented to the Irish par- 
liament by the Presbyterians and their friends, call- 
ing for the repeal of the Sacramental Test clause; 
all such petitions were utterly disregarded. Nay, 
such was the intolerant spirit which characterized 
this parliament, that an attempt was even made wholly 
to prevent Presbyterian ministers from celebrating 
marriages, but happily the design was not cairicd 
out, and no attempt was again made to interfere witli 
the validity of Presbyterian mairiages. Still further 
to injure the Presbyterian church, the parliament 
passed a resolution, which, though general, w'as de- 
signed to crush tlie philosophy school at Killileagh, 
in which young men were trained for the ministry in 
Ulster. The resolution ran thus : — “ Tliat the erect- 
ing and continuing any seminary for the instruction 
and education of youth in principles contrary to the 
Establislied Church and government, tends to create 
and perpetuate misunderstandings among 1‘rotes- 
tants;” but this resolution was entirely inoperative, 
and failed to inflict the slightest iiij iiry on tlie seminary 
at which it was aimed. The same party were more 
succes-sful in their efforts to injure the non-juring 
ministers who had hitherto been allowed to remain 
unmolested; the parliament having been prevailed 
upon to pass two resolutions, which compelled Mr. 
M'Bridc, one of the non jurors, to quit his ministerial 
charge in Belfast, and to retire to Scotland, where 
he was forced to continue for three years. 

Meanwhile the Presbyterian church was prosecuting 
her Master’s work with the utmost activity and zeal. 
In 1705, it was enacted by the synod, that all pennons 
licensed or ordained should subscribe the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, as the confession of their faith. 
A number of congregations having sprung up in the 
south and west of the kingdom, a missionary fund 
was now instituted for tlicir support, and active mea- 
sures were taken for supplying with ordinances the 
scattered members of the church in remote districts 
of the country. It was the earnest wi.sh of Queen 
Anne, and the Whig party, which had acquired the 
ascendency in England, to obtain a repeal of the 
obnoxious Sacramental Test clause, but the High 


Church party, which still predominated in the Irish 
parliament, were resolved to uphold the test with 
even increased rigour. Circumstances soon afforded 
them an opportunity of displaying their zeal in this 
direction. It so happened that, with the exception 
of I)eny, the Presbyterians in Ulster, who had held 
municipal offices before the passing of the Sacra- 
mental Test clause, still retained them, though they 
had ceased to act. This peculiarity having been acci- 
dentally discovered in the case of Belfast, the House 
of Commons took the opportunity of setting forth a 
declaration to the effect, that tlio office of burgess 
was vacated in every case in which the occupant had 
not qualified by becoming a conformist. In conse- 
quence of this declaration, Presbyterian burgesses 
were everywhere throughout Ulster superseded by 
Episcopalians. I'he impolicy of the Sacramental 
Test danse became more especially apparent in the 
spring of 1708, when the French king attempted to 
land the Pretender in Scotland. This event excitecJ 
great alarm among the Presbyterians in Ulster, from 
their vicinity to Scotland, but numbers of them re- 
fused to he enrolled in the militia lest they should 
be brought under the operation of the Sacramental 
Test. It was now plain to thoughtful men of all 
]>artie.s, that some remedy must be devised for so 
serious an evil. Efforts, therefore, were again put 
forth to procure a repeal of the obnoxious clause 
from the English parliament, as the Oath of Sujtre- 
macy had been repealed iii the previous reign. It 
was found, however, that any proposal of the kind 
would meet with insunnoimtable opposition, and 
therefore, it was judged to be quite inexpedient to 
bring forward the subject in tlio meantime. 

The prospect of obtaining the speedy removal of 
the test, as well as the redress of their otlier griev- 
ances, now became brighter in consequence of the 
appointment to the government of Ireland of tl,>e Earl 
of Wharton, who had long been considered the leader 
of the Presbyterian interest of England. But the 
nomination of this nobleman to the lord-lieutenancy 
aroused the High Church party to redouble their ex- 
ertions to maintain the test. At this crisis Dean 
Swift appeared, wielding his powerful pen in opposi- 
tion to the claims of Presbyterian and other Dissent- 
ers. Amid all opposition, however, the Presbyterian 
church was still on the increase. Its congrega- 
tions numbered more than one hundred and thirty, 
and it was proposed in the synod of 1708, that 
the supreme court should now consist of delegates 
from each presbytery, as in the case of the Church 
of Scotland. "I’his proposal was fully discussed at 
the meeting of synod in the following year, and in 
consequence of the strong opposition which it met 
with from a number of ministers and elders, it was 
first postponed, and ultimately abandoned. 

In 1710, the synod of Ulster resolved to adopt 
measures for preaching the gospel to the native 
Irish in their own language. This important work 
had been too long neglected, and as the Episcopal 
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church had recently awakened to their duty in this 
matter, the Presbyterian church now followed their 
example. Seven ministers and three probationers, 
who were able to preach in Irish, were appointed to 
itinerate for this purpose, carrying along with them 
a supply of Bibles, Confessions of Faith, and Cate- 
chisms, all in the Irish language. Bat the troubles 
of the times prevented this sclieme from being car- 
ried out to any great extent. To this period also 
must be refen*ed the origin of what has been called 
The General Fund,” instituted “ for the support of 
religion in and about Dublin and the South of Ire- 
land, by assisting and supporting the Protestant 
dissenting interest against unveasonable persecutions, 
and for the education of youth designed f.u* llie min- 
istry among Protestant dissenters, and for assisting 
Protestant dissenting congregations that are poor and 
unable to provide for their ministers.” Large sums 
of money were contributed to this fund, by moans of 
which ordinances were provided for many districts 
in the south of Ireland. 

Meantime the liarl of Wharton, who had been 
again appointed lord-lieutonant, endeavoured, though 
without success, to prevail upon the parliament to 
repeal the Sacramental Test. A few months only 
had elapsed, however, when the High Church interest 
having re-acquired the ascendency at the English 
court, the government of Ireland was transferred 
once more to the Duke of Ormond. This change in 
the rulers of the country led of course to an entire 
change in the whole aspect of public affairs. Tlie 
penalties of the law were now put in force on the 
few non-juring ministers iu Ulster, and three of them 
were compelled to seek safety in flight. The Irish 
parliament, but more especially the House of Lord^*, 
continued to manifest the most undisguised hostility 
to the Presbyterians, A representation and address 
was drawn up to the Queen’s Majesty relating to the 
dissenting rainistere, and though this document pro- 
fessed to narrate a number of grievances which the 
Episcopalians of Ireland' suffered at the hands of the 
Presbyterians, the real design of the whole was to 
urge upon Queen Anne the withdrawal of the Royal 
Bounty. Another address having the same object 
in view was pre.sented by the Convocation of the 
clergy. Tlie Presbyterians, therefore, in self-defence, 
hastened to lay at the foot of the throne a faithful 
statement of their principles, vindicating themselves 
from the misrepresentations which their enemies had 
so industriously spread. Government, and even the 
Queen personally, received from the High Church 
party in Ireland numerous and eanjest letters calling 
for active steps to be taken against the Ulster Pres- 
byterians. Pamphlets were publi.shed of the most 
abusive and inflammatory character, accusing this 
peaceable and useful class of her Majesty’s subjects, 
of disloyalty and rebellion. Not contented, how- 
ever, with calumniating them by private correspond- 
ence and through the press, tlie High Church party 
proceeded to acts of open persecution. Through 
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their influence the presbytery of Monaghan was sum- 
moned before the magistrates of the district, and 
indicted for a riot, simply because they held meet- 
ings in their capacity as a church-court. Such an 
outrage could not of course be borne in silence ; and 
the synod having appealed in vain to the lords jus- 
tices in Dublin, laid their case before Queen, the 
lord-lieutenant, and the Karl of was at 

that time prime minister. In reply, instructions 
were sent from Government to the lords justices, 
that if the indictment should be sustained by the 
grand jury, the trial sliould be conducted before the 
Queen’s Bench in Dublin, where it would be free 
from the influence of local prejudices, and more com- 
pletely under the control of government. Before the 
day of trial ciimc, the prosecution was stopped. But 
the Presbyterian clergy were now in various ways 
made the victims of that intolerant spirit which had 
been revived by the House of i^^ords and the Convo- 
cation. Ministers were prosecuted for celebrating 
marriages, and laymen for teaching schools and re- 
fusing to act as church wardims. 

The resignation of the Duke of Ormond, and the 
appointment to the lord-lieutcnancy of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, a n)an of a mild and conciliatory spirit, 
induced the Ulster synod to make another attempt 
to obtain the repeal of the Sacramental Test ; on this 
also, as on fonner occasions, they were unsuccessful. 

The influence of the High Church party was now 
strong, and at their suggestion the Royal Bounty 
grant was entirely withdrawn in 1714 by the Irish 
goveniment. Lawsuits still continued to be instituted 
against the Presbyterian clergy for celebrating mar- 
riages. And the change which had recently taken 
place in the political affairs of Engleud by the ascen- 
dency of Bolingbroke, was the means of adding still 
more grievances to those which already existed. A 
bill having been intnaluced into tlie English parlia- 
ment for preventing the growth of schism, a clause 
was proposed and passed in the House of I^iOrds ex- 
tending its operation to Ireland. By this measure 
every Irish Presbyterian, who ventured to teach a 
school, except of the very humblest description, was 
liable to be imprisoned for tliree months. Encour- 
aged by the assaults thus made at headquarters on 
the liberties of the Ulster synod, the Episcopalians 
in Ireland openly added insult to injury, and so far 
did they caiTy matters, that in the towns of Antrim, 
Downpatrick, and Rathfriland, the Presbyterian 
churches were actually nailed up. In the midst of 
these gross acts of persecution, and on the very day 
on which the schism bill came into operation, the uu; 
expected death of Queen Anne checked the proceed- 
ings of the High Church party, and introduced an 
era of comparative liberty and peace. ^ 

The accession of George 1. to the throne of Eng- 
land, was welcomed by the Irish Presbyterians as 
likely to secure to them the full possession of civil 
and religious freedom. They hastened therefore to 
lay their claims before the king and his ministry, 
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craving the repeal of the Sacramental Test, full legal 

obnoxious Act. The bishops did all in their power to 



protection for their worship and government, and the 

prevent even this partial relief from being afforded to 



restoration and increase of the grant of the Koyal 

the Presbyterians, and accordingly after having been 



Bounty. Knowing that the Act of Toleration had 

transmitted to London, the bill was abandoned by tlie 



been obtained by the English dissenters, on condi- 

government, and the Test Act remained in full force 



tion that they subscribed the Thirty-Nine Articles 

against the Presbyterians, whether they served in 



of the Established Church, excepting those which 

the militia, the regular army, or in any other capa- 



related to discipline, the Irish Presbyterians held a 

city whatever. In order to neutralize the injurious 



meeting at Antrim, for tlie purpose of maturely con- 

effect of the triumph which the bishops had effected, 



sidering on what principles they would claim the 

the House of Commons passed a resolution, declar- 



protection of the laws. This point was carefully 

ing, “That such of his Majesty’s Protestant dissent- 



deliberated upon, and it was resolved that as they 

ing subjects of this kingdom as have taken commis- 



could not conscientiously subscribe the TIiirty-Ninc 

sions in the militia, or acted in the commission of 



Articles, they were quite willing and ready to substi- 

array, have hereby done a seasonable service to his 



tute subscription to the Westminster Confession of 

Majesty’s royal person and government, and the 



Faith ; but a few congregations in Dublin and the 

Protestant interest in this kingdom.” And still fur- 



South of Ireland having been educated among the 

ther to quiet the minds of the disappointed Presby- 



English dissenters were averse to subscribe the West- 

terians, the Commons, in opposition to the High 



minster Confession ; and in deference to the scruples 

Church party, passed an additional resolution to the 



of these brethren, the meeting proceeded to prepare 

effect, “That any person who shall commence a 



a special formula to be substituted in room of the 

prosecution against any dissenter, who has accepted 



Westminster confession, in case the government 

or shall accept of a commission in the anny or mili- 



should refuse to admit of their subscription of the lat- 

tia, is an enemy to King George and tlie Protestant 



ter. The formula agreed upon by the meeting was in 

interest, and a friend to the Pretender.” 



these words : — “ I profess faith in G-od the Father, 

Thus once more were the Irish bishops powerful 



and in Jesus Christ the eternal Son of God, the true 

enough to defeat the attempts made to repeal the 



God, and in God the Holy Ghost, and that these 

Sacramental Test, even although both the King and 



three are one God, the same in substance, equal in 

the Irish House of Commons were disposed in this 



power, and glory. I believe the Holy Scriptures of 

matter to favour the Presbyterians. It was liighly 



the Old and New Testament were gi\ en by Divine 

creditable to the Presbyterian body that they came 



inspiration, and that they are a perfect rule of Chris- 

to the resolution of continuing in the public service 



tian faith and pmctice. And pursuant to this belief, 

at this critical period, even although by doing so 



I agi’ee to all the doctrines common to the Protes- 

they exposed themselves to the penalties of the 



tant churches both at home and abroad.” A depu- 

Sacramental Test. A 63’nod was now summoned to 



tation from the Presbyterian body proceeded to 

meet at Belfast, with the view of considering the 



London, and were received graciously by the king, 

terms on which appli coition should be made to the 



who appeared to be sensibly moved in listening to 

government for a Toleration Act. The attend- 



the detail of their grievances ; and by bis command 

ance both of ministers and elders was larger on this 



the grant of Royal Bounty was forthwith renewed, 

occasion than at any former meeting of synod, and 



and hopes held out of an augmentation to its amount 

after mature deliberation, it was agreed, that they 



at no distant date. 

should propose subscription of the Westminster Con- 



It was quite plain to the High Church party that 

fession of Faith as the ground of toleration ; and if tlie 



the king was disposed to favour the Presbyterians ; 

government should prefer the formula already referred 



hence they sounded the alarm that the church was 

to, they should add to it a clause which would make 



in danger. These extreme views prevailed in Dub- 

the last sentence run thus ; — “ And pursuant to this 



lin College, and the Jacobite spirit which began to 

belief, I agree to all the doctrines common to the 



manifest itself among the students, attracted the 

Protestant churches at home and abroad, contained 



notice of the government, more especially as the 

in their and our public Confessions of Faith.” The 



Pretender was well known to threaten au invasion. 

synod directed their attention also to the necessity of 



It was supposed that he might land in the northern 

preaching the gospel in the Irish language, in dis- 



parts of Ulster, and steps were immediately taken 

tricts where Roman Catliolics abounded, and they 



suited to the emergency. A militia force was en- 

unanimously resolved to encourage this excellent de- 



rolled, and although by joining it the Presbyterians 

sign to the utmost of their power. Those of the 



exposed themselves to the penalties of the Sacra- 

brethren who were able to preach in Irish were com- 
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mental Test Act, they hesitated not to take arms in 

missioned accordingly to preach in succession in 



defence of their reli.:ion and liberties, hoping that 

various districts. A school for teaching Irish was 
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was made to the synod in 1717, and they resolved 
“ to continue to use their utmost endeavours to fur- 
ther so good a work.” The nine presbyteries of 
which the church consisted in 1702, were now aug- 
mented to eleven, having under their care about 140 
congregations. 

The Irish Presbytenans knowing that it was the 
earnest desire of the king and his ministers to redress 
the grievances of which they justly complained, held 
a meeting at Newry, to consider the propriety of 
making another effort to obtain relief. They ap- 
pointed a deputation from both the North and South 
to repair to London for this purpose. On reaching 
the metropolis, the deputation waited upon the mem- 
bers of Government, from whom they received assur- 
ances that something effectual would be done for 
their relief in the next session of parliament ; and in 
the meantime the king and his ministers jdaced on 
the civil list the sum of £800 a-year, as an augmen- 
tation of the Royal Bounty, one-half to be apj)ro- 
j)riated to the synod of Ulster, which comprised 140 
ministeas, while the other half was to be devoted to 
the ministers of Dublin and the South, who amount- 
ed at this date to no more than thirteen. In the 
course of the following year (1710), the Government 
sought to fulfil their pledge by causing a bill to be 
introduced into the Irish House of Commons, “ for 
rendering the Protestant dissenters more useful and 
capable of supporting the Protestant interest of this 
kingdom." The High Church party, afraid that too 
liberal concessions might be made to Ih’csbyterians, 
introduced a counter bill, “ for exempting the Protes- 
tant dissenters of this kingdom from certain penalties 
to which they are now subject." The object of this 
latter measure was to grant nothing more than a 
bare toleration for dissenting worship ; and in this 
meagre and unsatisfactory fonn it pa8.sed into a law, 
but not without the most strenuous and persevering 
opposition from some High Churchmen. In the 
course of the same session of parliament, a bill of 
indemnity was passed discharging those in public 
dffices or employments from the penalties incuned 
by not taking the Sacramental Test. A similar act 
3f indemiiity was repeated annually for a long 
period, either voted by the Irish Parliament, or as 
was generally the case, sent over from England. 

Up to this period of its history, the Presbyterian 
church in Ireland had l)een characterized by a strict 
adherence to the doctrines of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and a complete accordance both in 
worship and discipline with the parent Church of 
Scotland. Now,’ however, heretical views on the 
essential doctrines of the gospel began to be broach- 
ed by some ministers connected with the Belfast 
Society, an association of nunisters which had been 
oi’ganized in 1705 for mutual improvement in theolo- 
gical knowledge. The originator of the new opinions 
appears to have been a young minister, the Rev. John 
Aberaethy, who was ordained minister of a congi-ega- 
tion in Antrim. He taught that the ground of a siii- 
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ner’s acceptance in the sight of God was his sincerity, 
that error was innocent when not wilful, and that all 
belief in positive doctiines was uncertain, or at all 
events non-essential. In regard to ecclesiastical 
discipline, Mr. Abemethy, and those of the Belfast 
Society who agreed with him, held that the church 
had no right to require subscription to a human con- 
fession of faith, and that to demand subscrip- 
tion was to violate the right of private judgment, 
besides being inconsistent with Christian liberty 
and true Protestantism, llie origin of these lax 
and erroneous opinions in Ulster is probably to be 
traced to the circumstance, that Mr. Abemethy 
had been a fellow-student and intimate friend of 
Professor Simpson, who was cited before the General 
Assembly in Scotland for teaching Arminian and 
Pelagian eiTors in the Divinity Hall of Glasgow ; 
and besides, several of the leading members of the 
Society had studied under this heretical professor. 
It was strongly susj)et‘ted, moreover, that in addition 
to their other errors, these young men had imbibed 
the Arian opinions of Dr. Samuel Clarke, but this 
chai'ge they solemnly denied. For fifteen years the 
eiTors which had crept into the church made silent 
but steady progress, and those w'ho held them be- 
came the most prominent and influential members of 
the synod. At length, Mr. Abemethy published a 
sermon, which he had preache<l before the Bellast 
Society, under the title of ‘Religious Obedience 
founded on Personal Persuasion.’ From the appear- 
ance of this discourse in print, is to be dated the 
commencement of that controversy which raged 
among the Ulster Presbyterians for seven years, 
giving rise to a number of publications on both 
sides, and terminating in the exclusion of the mem- 
bers. of the Belfast Society from the community of 
the Synod. 

At the commencement of this important contro- 
versy, the practice had begun to be adopted by some 
presbyteries of allowing subscription of the stand- 
ards with reservations and explanations. This ob- 
jectionable practice was legalised by the Synod, 
under what is known by the name of the Pacitic 
Act, and laxity of discipline having been thus intro- 
duced into the proceedings of the supreme court of 
the church, the example was soon followed by the 
inferior courts. In the presbytery -of Belfast, Mr. 
Halliday, who was a strong aclvocate for the new 
opinions, refused to avail himself of the provisions of 
the Pacific Act, or to subscribe the Confession of 
Faith in any forni. In utter contravention of the 
laws of the church, the presbytery wfere contented to 
receive a meagre and unsatisfactory declaration of 
his faith, which he tendered to the brethren, insist- 
ing that no church had a right to demand any fuller 
confession. Four ineinhers of the presbytery pro- 
tested against the reception of such a declaration, in 
place of subscription to the Westminster Confession, 
and appealed to the sub-synod of Belfast. This 
quarterly provincial synod met in the first week of 
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January 1721, wlien the reasons of protest were ap> 
proved by the whole synod, with tlie exception of 
the members of the Belfast Society; and the majority 
of the presbytery who had admitted Mr. HalUday, 
without subscription of the standards, were publicly 
rebuked at the bar of the court. Notwithstanding 
this decision of the sub-synod, Mr. Halliday still re- 
fused to subscribe the Confession. Tlie whole church 
was much agitated by the divisions which had arisen 
among its ministers, and in this painful state of mat- 
ters the supreme court held its annual meeting at 
Belfast. The attendance of both ministers and elders 
was unusually large, sliowing the deep interest which 
was felt in the present critical state of affairs. At 
this synod memonals were presented from seventeen 
congregations spread o\ cr seven counties of Ulster, 
entreating that in order to quiet the apprehensions 
of multitudes, as well as to remove all cau^e of re- 
proach, “ aU the members of synod, and all inferior 
judicatories of the church, may be obliged to sub- 
scribe the Westminster Confession of Faith as the 
confession of their faith.” In the spirit of this me- 
morial, the synod commenced their proceedings by 
pas.sing a resolution, which denied in tlic strongest 
manner that they had departed ^ from the commonly 
received doctrine concerning the essential Deity of 
the tiion of God, by denying his essential Divine per- 
fections, particularly his necessary existence, abso- 
lute eternity, and independence.” The members of 
the Belfast Society declined voting for this resolu- 
tion, “not,” as the minutes (»f synod bear, “because 
they disbelieved the article of Christ's supreme 
Deity ; for this article (hey professed in the strong- 
est terms to believe ; but because they arc against 
all authoritative human decisions fis tests of ortho- 
doxy, and because they judged sueli decisions nnsea- 
Bonable at this time.” To meet more directly the 
object of the memorial which had been laid before 
them, the synod agreed not to enjoin, but simply to 
permit all the members of synod who were willing to 
do so, to subscribe the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. This resolution also was keenly opposed by 
the members of the Belfast Society, but was carried 
by a decided majority. A large number of ministers 
accordingly signed anew the Confession of Faith, 
and from this time the two parties were known by 
the names of Subscribers and Non-Subscribers. 

At this meeting of synod, Mr. Halliday was ad- 
mitted as a member of the body without being called 
upon to subscribe the Confession, on the simple pro- 
viso that this be no precedent in any instance for the 
future. And to render the Pacific Act more effec- 
tual, as well as to secure the peace of the church, 
three resolutions were passed, tirst, that no person 
should be licensed, ordained, or installed, without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the presbyteiy then 
present; secondly, that should any single member 
protest against such license, ordination, or installa- 
tion, further proceedings therein should be arrested 
until the next synod ; and thirdly, that should the 


Pacific Act be again violated, the presiding ministet 
should bo Busjtended at the discretion of the synod. 

The entire province of Ulster was now in a state 
of commotion, the people anaying themselves on 
either side of the controversy. Pamphlets were 
published in rapid succession by the champions of 
both parties. So keen indeed did the conflict be- 
come, that great anxiety was felt lest a rupture 
should take place between the two parties at the 
next meeting of synod, which was appointed to be 
l»eld at Derry. The attendance, owing to the re- 
moteness of tlie place of meeting, was not so large as 
at the last synod. After di.scu8sion, wliich was con- 
ducted with cojjsidemble warmth, the following five 
resolutions were adopted with the view of removing 
division and preserving peace. 1. The declaring 
articles of faitli in Scripture words only shall not be 
accepted as a sufficient evidence of a person’s sound- 
ness the faith. 2. The synod resoh ed most constant- 
ly and firmly to adhere to the Westmiiister Confession 
of Faith. 8. The synod rCsolved to maintain the 
Presbyterian government and discipline asiiiitherto 
exercised. 4. 'I’he synod desire to exercise Chris- 
tian forbeamnee towards the non-8ubacril)er8, so long 
as they governed themselves according to the acts 
of the synod, and did not disturb the peace of the 
church. 5. The synod earnestly and most seriously 
exhorted the peoj)le under the ministry of the non- 
subscrihers to coiulGScend as far as their consciences 
allowed them in adhering to (heir pastors, 

Tliese attempts on the part of the synod to com- 
pronii.se matters were altogether unsuccessful. The 
lay-members of the church were much dis'-atisfied 
with the leniency sliown by the supreme court to the 
non-subscribers, as being in their view utterly incon- 
sistent with the purity and safety and peace of the 
church. It now became every day more and more 
apparent that a disruption of tlie synod was at hand. 
In several presbyteries accordingly, vacant congre- 
gations refused to admit into their pulpits non-sub- 
scribing ministers. iSo strong indeed was the feeling 
against these ministers which pervaded the. Presby- 
terian population generally, that .subscribing minis- 
ters found it necessary to cease from employing them 
at communion seasons, or holding ministerial inter- 
course with them in any way. I'o allay the irritation 
which existed in the minds of many, the sub-syno<l 
of Derry at their meeting in May 1724, drew up a 
“Seasonable Warning,” as it was termed, whicli 
they circulated widely among the people, and which 
had the effect of convincing them that a large body 
of ministers and elders were finn in upholding the 
doctrines and constitution of the church. 

Meantime great anxiety prevailed throughout the 
church as to the probable result of the deliberations 
of the supreme court. The meeting took place at 
Dungannon, and the deepest interest in its proceed- 
irigs pervaded all classes. A very large number of 
members, both clerical and lay, were present. The 
subject which engrossed the attention of the synod 
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throughout almost its entire sittings was the case of 
Mr. Nevins, one of the non-subscribing ministers, 
who was accused of holding and avowing Arian 
tenets. The result was, that after a protracted trial, 
extending to nearly two weeks, he was cut off from 
the communion of the synod, but neither disjoined 
from his congregation, nor deposed from the minis- 
terial office. 

The warfare between the subscribers and the non- 
subscribem continued to be carried on with the 
greatest earnestness through the press, the latter 
party exhibiting a decided superiority in literary 
prowess. Popular favour, however, was decidedly 
on the side of the Subscribers, and it was daily be- 
coming more obvious that the expected separation 
of the two parties could not be much longer delayed. 
While the public mind was in a state of the utmost 
excitement, the synod held its usual annual meeting 
at Dungannon on the 2l8t of June 1726. The non- 
subscribers laid on the table five overtures or “ ex- 
pedients for peace,” as they chose to term them. 
This elaborate production took up extreme ground, 
and left the synod no other alternative but to ex- 
clude its authors from the communion of the church. 
An attempt was made to delay matters for another 
year, but this motion was negatived by a large ma- 
I jority. The subject of separation was now deliber- 
j ated upon, and on the votes being taken it was found 
* that by a laige majority, composed chiefly of elders, 

[ the ministers being nearly equally divided, the sepa- 
I ration was carried. Yet even this decision was par- 
I tial and limited in its diameter. It excluded the 
non-subscribers from “ministerial communion with 
subscribers in church judicatories as formerly;” that 
is, it simply excluded them from ecclesiastical fel- 
lowship, by being members of the synod or its in- 
ferior courts, but did not exclude them either from 
Cliristian fellowship or from ministerial communion 
in religious ordinances and sacraments. And though 
the open, avowed non-subscribers were now removed 
from the synod, there still remained a number of 
ministers who were secretly attached to the princi- 
ples of tlie non-subscribers, but who, not being honest 
enough to avow their sentiments, still continued in 
communion with the synod. A question naturally 
arose in the altered state of matters as to the distri- 
bution of the Royal Bounty, but in a private meet- 
ing of the ministers, it was unanimously agreed, that 
the usual proportions of the grant should be paid to 
the members of the excluded presbytery, as regu- 
larly as if they still formed a constituent part of the 
synod. 

The Irish Presbyterians had, a few yeai’s before 
this, received from government the full benefit of tlie 
Act of Toleration. They had still reason to com- 
plain of several grievances which remained unre- 
dressed. Sites for churches were refused by Epis- 
copalian landlords. Presb 3 rterianB were still excluded 
by the Sacramental Test from places of public trust 
under the crown, and they were liable to be prose- 
n. 
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cuted for their marriages celebrated by their own 
clergy. The accession of George II., in 1727, how- 
ever, .was hailed as holding out favourable prospect , 
the highest authorities, both in church and state, be- 
ing generally disposed to relieve them from the dis- 
abilities under which they still laboured. But though 
their hopes from government were nqw brighten- ^ 
ing, the social condition of the proiiice of Ulster 1 
was far from satisfactory, and an extensive emigi-a- ' 
tion of the agricultural population took place, the 
people flocking in great numbers to the West Indie". 
An inquiry was immediately instituted by govern- 
ment into the causes of this alarming diminution of 
the Protestant population in the north of Ireland, 
and the Presbyterians urged anew upon the atten- 
tion of the civil authorities the necessity of repeal- 
ing the obnoxious Sacramental Test Act. The High 
Churcli party were naturally afraid that the claims 
of the Ulster Presbyterians might be acknowledged, 
and Dean Swift appeared once more as the stem op- 
ponent of toleration, publishing a powerful pampli- 
let on the subject. In 17.32, the English Protestant 
Dissenters exerted themselves strongly to procure 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. And 
in the following year the Irish Presbyterians direct- 
ed their eflbrts towards the procuring of the re- 
peal of their Test Act, hut although their claims 
were admitted by the English ministry, their hopes 
of redress were once more doomed to be disappoint- 
ed. The only relief, indeed, which the Presbyte- 
rians received during the reign of George II., was 
an act passed in 1738 by which they were exempted 
from all prosecutions for marriages celebrated in their 
congregations by ministers who had qualified under 
the Toleration Act. 

Notwithstanding the numerous disadvantages un- 
der which the Ulster Presbyterians had long laboured, 
their numbers had steadily increased, thirty new con- 
gregations having been organized within the last 
thirty years. Tlie consequence of this was, that the 
dividend of the Royal Bounty, Avhich annually ac- 
crued to each individual minister, was rapidly dimin- 
ishing. In these circumstances, the synod, between 
the years 1744 and 1750, frequently had under their 
consideration the propriety of applying to govern- 
ment for an addition to tlie Royal Bounty. It was 
strongly feared that the cause of the Pretender would 
be warmly espoused by the Irish Romanists, but all 
apprehensions for the security of Ireland were quiet- 
ed by the promptitude with which the Presbyterians 
of Ulster took up arms to resist the enemy should he 
venture to land upon their shores. Their detemii- 
nation to risk their lives and fortunes in defence of 
the Protestant king and constitution, was set forth 
in a “ Declaration” which they published as soon as 
the standard of the Pretender had been raised in Scot- 
land. These demonstrations of loyalty were duly ap- 
preciated by the Earl of Chesterfield, the lord-lieuten- 
ant, and the Presbyterians were given to expect that 
they would probably receive some mark of the roya 
Q 
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favour. In 1746, accordingly, when the rebellion 
had been suppressed, the synod forwarded a me- 
morial to government, setting forth their present dis- 
tressing circumstances, occasioned by the pressing 
poverty of the country, and craving an increase of 
the grant which they had received from the Royal 
Bounty. This memorial appears not to have been 
presented at headquarters ; and though, in 1749, a 
similar resolution was formed by the synod, in con- 
sequence of discouragements it was speedily aban- 
doned. The following year a fund was established 
for the benefit of the widows and families of deceased 
ministers; an institution which has flourished be- 
yond all expectation, and though the endowment 
originally contemplated was £12 annually, each wi- 
dow now receives yearly £34, present currency; 
and when a minister dies, leaving a family and no 
widow, the children receive the annuity for ten 5 ’^ears. 

The non-subscribers now occupied a separate posi- 
tion from the Ulster synod under the name of the 
Presbytery of Antrim ; but although by their separa- 
tion from the body the church was to some extent puri- 
fied, their students being still educated chiefly in Glas- 
gow, a class of ministers gradually arose in the synod, 
who held lax, and, in many cases, eiToncous principles, 
such as were usually termed New-Light. In the 
course of time this party acquired a complete pn*- 
ponderance both of influence and talent in the synod. 
In the Irish Episcopal Church also, at this period, 
that is about the middle of last century, evange- 
lical doctrine had almost fled from its pulpits. Sev- 
eral of the inferior clergy held Arian opinions, and 
one of the bishops was an avowed Unitarian. The 
two parties of Presbyterians, the subscribers and 
non-subscribers, though ecclesiastically separated 
from each other, were brought frequently into friendly 
intercourse, on the footing of their common connec- 
tion with the Widows’ Fund, and in theological sen- 
timent they began gradually to approximate to each 
other. Pure Calvinistic doctrine was now veiy' 
generally repudiated by the leading ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the whole body was gra- 
dually drifting away from the good old theology of 
the Westminster Confession. The Seceders, how- 
ever, who preached sound evangelical doctrine, were 
gradually on the increase, and numbers of Presbyte- 
rians, who loved the truth, gladly sought refuge 
from the heresy which pervaded their own church in 
the orthodox Seceding congregations. Thus the 
apathy of the synod of Ulster promoted the suc- 
cess of both branches of the Secession Church, the 
Burghers and the Antiburghers. See AssociATii 
Presbytery of Ireland. 

1 So great was the indiflference which the Presby- 

terian ministers of Ulster manifested even to the con- 
cerns of their own church, that not more than one-half, 

1 and scarcely sometimes one-third of their entire num- 
ber, attended the meetings of the general synod. To 
remedy this growing evil, it was proposed, in the 

' meeting of 1752, that the synod should for the fu- 

1 

ture be composed of delegates from the respective 
presbyteries, and that their charges in attending 
should be defrayed by their constituents. The pro- 
ject, however, was postponed from year to year, and 
at length abandoned. For a long period the Ulster 
synod had been sadly degenerating both in doctrine 
and discipline, and while ever since the separa- 
tion of the presbytery of Antrim there had been a 
party in the synod who sympathised with the non- 
subscribers, that party was no longer a minority, but 
a large and overwhelming majority. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in 1758 a resolution should 
have been unanimously adopted by the synod for 
the renewal of friendly intercourse with the non- 
subscribers, who were well known to adhere as firmly 
as ever to their original principles, and to be depart- 
ing more and more widely from the Westminster 
standards. The following year, accordingly, a de- 
putation from the presbytery of Antrim appeared at 
the synod, and handed in a commission appointing 
them to attend the synod, and to join in consulta- 
tion with it in all matters of general concent to the 
Prote.stant Dissenting interest. Some of the mem- 
bers were taken by surprise, and were scarcely pr(‘- 
pared for this step on the part of the non-subscribers : 
but the commission w’as sustained without opposition. 
Next day, however, some of the members adverted j 
to the subject, stating that the minute of the previous 
year, inviting the non- 8 ub.scriher 8 , contemplated their 
taking part in the discussions of the synod only in ; 
reference to their common secular concerns. This ! 
explanation was accepted by the synod. Another 
opportunity soon presented itself of exhibiting pub- i 
licly the affinity wliich the two bodies now felt to | 
exist between them. George 11. having died in i 
1760, the Ulster synod and the Presbytery of An- | 
trim joined in an address of congratulation to the - 
new sovereign, George ITT., on his accession to the 
throne, describing themselves as “ The Presbyterian 
ministers of the Northern Association in Ireland.” 

The students of both parties were trained under the- 
ological professors, and the ministers held brotherly 
intercourse by preaching in each other’s pulpits. 
Nothing, indeed, seemed to lie in the way of a com- 
plete coalition, but the fear of alienating a large body 
of the laity who were decidedly opposed to the here- 
tical principles avowed by the non- subscribers. In 
the low state to which vital religion had now sunk 
among the Irish Presbyterians, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the cause made so little progress 
among the people, that from 1756 to 1769 only two 
congregations were added to the synod of Ulster. 

Emigration had for a number of years past dimin- 
ished to a considerable extent the number of Presbyte- 
rians in the north of Ireland, and the dividend which 
the Royal Bounty afforded to each minister was so 
small that they had a difficulty in obtaining an ade- 
quate maintenance. The natural result of such a state 
of matters was, that the number of candidates for tbe 
ministry was quite insufficient to supply the vacant 
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congregations. This led to a relaxation of tlie rules 
laid down in regard to the course of study necessary 
to obtain license, and men of indiflerent qualilica- 
j tions were both licensed and ordained. But this 
evil was light compared with the alai'ming indiffer- 
ence to sound doctrine which so extensively pre- 
vailed. The doctrines of the Westminster Confes- 
sion were almost completely set at nought, and the 
proposal was broached by a number of ministers to 
set aside the law of subscription. Such, however, 
was the attachment of tlic laity to the Confession, 
j tliat it was deemed prudent to relinquisli the design ; 

, although the supporters of the Confession were now 
] but a minority in the supreme court, and several 
I presbyters dispensed with subscription both in cases 
1 i of license and ordination. 

' j Though the Irish Presbyterians, both ministers and 
i i people, were in a very depressed state, so far as out- 

I ward prosperity was concerned, and thousands had 
j emigrated to America, they were fast rising in poli- 

I I tical importance. Wlien the revolutionai-y war com- 
i , menced between America and Britain, and the 
I French took part with tlie revolted provinces, her 
I ships of war tliveatened a descent upon the coasts of 
I Ulster. The government hastened to conciliate all 
1 i parties in Ireland in order to secure their support, 

I i more especially as the Irish people had voluntarily 
j set up an extensive military organization for their own 
ji defence. In June 1778, or about three months after 
j the volunteer companies had begun to be formed, the 

j Irish House of Commons made another attempt to 
I obtain the rci)eal of the Sacramental Test, a clause 
j to that effect having been appended to a bill which 
was designed to relieve the Roman Catholics of some 
of their disabilities. The bill passed with the ap- 
I pended clause, but when forwarded to England in 
I oi*der to receive the sanction of tlie privy council, it 
{ was returned without the clause which had been ap- 
j pended ; and thus the grievances of which the Ulster 
I Presbyterians had so long complained still remained 
iinredressed. The volunteers rapidly increased until 
j they reached the large number of 42,000 ; and while 
I a large proportion of the population were thus in 
] arms, discontent was rapidly spreading in conse- 
I quence of the deep injury which the American war 
! liad inflicted upon trade. Such a state of things 
I could not fail to excite considerable anxiety in the 
I government; and as a matter of policy, the Irish 

I parliament had no sooner met in 1779 than a bill 

I was introduced, and unanimously caiTied, for the re- 
I lief of the gi-ievances of Dissenters. After a little de- 
lay tlie measure having been approved by tlie privy 
council, was sent back to Ireland unaltered, and speed- 
ily passed into a law . 

The Irish volunteers had now become a fonnida- 
ble body. On the 15th February 1782 they held a 
meeting at Dungannon, which was attended by the 
representatives of one hundred and forty-three corps 
in military diess, and passed resolutions indicating 
their determination to maintain the principles of con- 


stitutional freedom. At this time the volunteers in j | 
Ireland amounted to nearly 100,000 men, well armed > ■ 
and disciplined, who, with one voice, boldly asserted 
the independence of the Irish legislature. It was ' 
found to be impossible to resist the demands of the 
people, and the English government yielded so far 
as to acknowledge the legislative in^^ndence of i 
Ireland. Various other acts were p^|||^a'.M,vourabl6 i 
to the rresbyterians, among which may be men- , 
tinned one which declared the validity of all mar- j 
riages celebrated among Protestant Dissenters by i 
ministers of their own denomination. In 1784 a ^ 
further boon was confeired upon the Ulster synod i 
by an increase of the Reginm Donum, the king having ■ 
been pleased to grant £1,000 per annum. Some | 
disappointment was felt that the sum was so small, j , 
but the men of power in Ireland had resisted the be- j i 
stowal of a larger grant. About the same time the | 
Iribli Seceders received a bounty from government of j | 
£'*00 per annum. In the course of a few years the ) ' 
question as to the necessity of a more adequate pro- i j 
vision for the Presbyterian ministers was taken up 1 1 
by the Irish House of Commons, who passed an j ; 
unanimous resolution to present an address to his | 
majesty on the subject. The wishes of tlie Commons, , 
however, were anticipated by a king’s letter, dated 
21st January 1792, granting during pleasure an ad- i 
ditional sum of £5,000 per aimmn for the use of tlie i 
Presbyterian ministers of Ireland. Of this sum the 1 1 
synod of Ulster and presbytery of Antrim received i , 
£3,729 16s. lOd., the rest being distributed among I 
the Seceders, the Suutheni Association, and the min- > 
ister of the French congregation, St. I’eter’s, Dublin, j 
But though fiivoured with outward prosperity, the i ' 
internal condition of the Presbyterian churcli of Ire- 1 1 
land was melancholy in the extreme, erroneous opi- i 
niuns as to the vital doctrines of Christianity being i 
openly avowed by the leading ministers of the body. i 
Pelagian and semi-l^elagian views were very gener- i ' 
ally taught from the jmlpits. The presbytery of i . 
Killileagh was particularly noted for the number of } ; 
heretical ministers wliich it contained. The course 1 1 
of education prescribed for students of theology in con- i 
ncction with the synod of Ulster was so limited that i 
any candidate who liad attended a divinity class only | 
one session of five months, might be licensed as a i 
preacher. Ministers wlio had passed tlirougli such j 
a brief course of study were not likely to prove effi- 1 
cient instructors or able defenders of the faith. The | 
subject was brought under the notice of the general t 
synod, and in 1786 the Belfast academy was opened, j 
though it docs not appear to have been attended by 
any considerable number of students of divinity, 
these continuing still to resort to the Scottish uni- 
versities. At tliis period the church made little or 
no progress. For the twenty years preceding 1789 i 
not one new congregation was regularly establiahed. 
The Seceders and Reformed Presbyterians, however, 
were, during the same time, rapidly on the increase. 

In 1795 the Goverainent had signified their in- 
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tention of erecting and endowing a eeminarj at 
Maynooth for training candidates for the Romish 
priesthood. Some hopes were at the same time en- 
tertained that the English parliament would vote a 
sum for the establishment of a Presbyterian college 
in Ulster. Negotiations were carried on for some 
time with men in power, but to the mortification of 
the Irish Protestants, Maynooth was built and en- 
dowed, while the establishment of a Protestant se- 
minary was postponed for an indefinite period. The 
state of Ireland was now such as filled the hearts of 
all good men with sorrow and alarm. “ The three 
Romish provinces,” says Dr. Reid, “ exhibited a mi- 
serable array of ignorance, poverty, profligacy, and 
outrage. Even in Ulster, laxity of principle liad in- 
troduced laxity of practice, — drunkenness, profane 
swearing, and Sabbath breaking were fearfully pre- 
valent, and the writings of Thomas Paine, which had 
been diligently circulated, had extensively diflfused 
the leaven of infidelity.” 

Such was tlie moral condition of Ireland when 
tlie rebellion of 1798 broke out. The object of 
tliis conspiracy was wholly of a political nature, 
liaving in view the separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain, and the erection of an independent 
republic. The Irish Presbyterian ministers, as a 
body, steadfastly opposed all insurrectionary move- 
ments, and gave no countenance to the Society of 
United Irishmen. The same sentiments were shared 
oy a large portion of the Presbyterian laity. In 
several districts of Down and Antrim, however, and 
especially in the town of Belfast, a spirit of disaffec- 
tion was widely diflfused among the people. But it 
was highly creditable to the ministers connected 
with the synod of Ulster, that very few of their order 
were implicated in the Rebellion, and such was the 
confidence which the military authorities reposed in 
the loyalty of the ministers, that the meeting of 
synod in 1798 was held with their sanction, and 
under their protection. At that meeting a resolu- 
tion was passed expressing strong disapprobation of 
the conduct of those individuals belonging to their 
flocks who had taken part in the conspiracy. A 
pastoral address was also drawn up, and addressed 
to the Presbyterian people, remonstrating with those 
who had joined the ranks of the rebels. The 
sum of £500 was unanimously voted to the gov- 
ernment towards the defence of the kingdom ; and 
the presbyteries were enjoined under penalty of 
severe censure to institute a solemn inquiry into the 
conduct of ministers and licentmtes charged with 
seditious aqd treasonable practices, and to report to 
next meeting of synod. Wlien the synod met in 
June 1799, the reports from the several presbyteries 
showed that veiy few of the ministers had been con- 
cerned in the Rebellion, and that only one, the Rev. 
James I’orter of Greyabbey, had been arrested, tried, 
and executed for treasonable practices. Of the small 
number involved in the Rebellion, two were reported 
as still in confinement; others had expressed their 


sincere contrition ; others were no longer connected 
with the body, and the remainder had either volun- 
tarily, or with the permission of the government, re- 
moved from the kingdom. It may be noticed, that 
the greater number of the Presbyterian ministers 
who were implicated in the Rebellion held New 
Light principles. 

The project now began to be started of a legisla- 
tive union between Great Britain and Ireland. To 
reconcile all parties of the Irish people to this most 
important measure, various inducements were held 
out. The members of the synod of Ulster were as- 
sured that a university for their special benefit would 
be founded at Armagh, and a divinity professorship 
endowed ; that the Regium Donum would be liberally 
increased, and that a royal commissioner of their 
own comnjunion should sit in their annual synod, as 
in the General Assembly of tlie Established Church 
of Scotland. All these proposals were afterwards 
abandoned, except that whicli referred to an increase 
of the Re/jium Donum. Wliile this subject was 
under consideration, the union of the two countries 
of Great Britain and Ireland was consummated. 
This gi-cat event took place on the Ist of January 
1801. Some apprehensions were entertained that, 
in consequence of a change of government which 
happened about this time, the proposed increase of 
the Regium Donum might not be obtained, but at 
the annual meeting of the synod of Ulster in 1802, 
it was officially announced that “ his Majesty’s con- 
fidential servants had come to a determination to 
recommend to the king to increase the Regium Do- 
num in the next year, and that a future communica- 
tion would be made as to the amount, and the regu- 
lations which it might be thought necessary to 
adopt.” A new arrangement accordingly was made, 
the members of the synod of Ulster, and of the j 
synod of Antrim, to whom alone the grant was re- j 
stricted, being divided into tliree classes, those located 
in cities or large towns, those in the more populous j 
districts, and those in more thinly peopled localities. 
The congregations amounted at this time to 186, 
which were divided into three classes, containing 62 
each. Tlic ministers, according as they belonged 
to the first, second, or third class, were to receive 
respectively, £100, £75, or £50 each per annum. 
The agent for the distribution of the bounty was 
henceforth to be appointed and paid by government. 
Much dissatisfaction was expressed by many mem- 
bers of the synod with the system of classification, 
but the government refused to modify the terms of 
the grant, and they were therefore with some mur- 
muring submitted to. The Regium Donum to tlie 
synod of Ulster and presbytery of Antrim, had | re- 
viously amounted to £6,329 Gs. lOd., but by the ad 
dition now made it amounted in 1803 to £14,970 
188. lOd., late Irish currency. Such a liberal gov- 
ernment allowance was received with satisfaction and 
gratitude, and the result has been such, even in a 
political and financial point of view, that the gov- 
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ernment has never had cause to repent of its liber- 
ality. 

It is lamentable to reflect, that at the very time 
when the synod of Ulster was experiencing so largely 
and liberally the countenance of goveniinent, its use- 
fulness as a Christian institution was at a low ebb. 
Many of the ministers had imbibed Arian and even 
Unitarian principles. The subscribers and non- 
subscribers were so mingled together, that it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the one party from 
tlie other, and in 1805, the synod unanimously re- 
solved that the licentiates of the presbytery of An- 
trim, of the Southern Association, and of the Church 
of Scotland, should be fully entitled to officiate in its 
pulpits. In such a state of matters practical religion 
among the people had sunk, as was naturally to be 
expected, to a very low state. But how often has 
the truth of the Divine promise been exemplified in 
the history of every section of the church of Christ, 
“ At evening time it shall be light.” In the midst 
of the spiritual darkness and death which now over- 
spread the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, there 
were still found some godly ministers and praying 
people who longed and looked for a revival of true 
vital religion in the land. Nor did they long and 
look in vain. No sooner had the excitement of the 
Rebellion passed away, than a number of pious 
ministers and laymen belonging to the various l*ro- 
testant denominations met at Armagh, and formed 
an association under the designation of the ‘ Evan- 
gelical Society of Ulfttcr,’ having in view the estab- 
lishment of a system of itinerant preaching througli- 
out the towns and villages of the province. A 
number of Congregatioiialists or Independent churches 
sprung up about this time in Ulster, and several of 
the Secession ministers with their congregations 
joined that body. One eminent minister belonging 
to the synod of Ulster, the llev. Alexander Carson 
of Tobermore, withdrew from the body and joined 
the Baptists. Amid the keen discussions which 
agitated both the synod of Ulster and the Secession 
synods on the subject of the Regium Donum, a num- 
ber of the lay members belonging to both bodies 
passed over to the Reformed Presbyterian church, 
which repudiated a state endowment. Besides, so 
zealous was this last-mentioned denomination, and 
so faithfully did they preach the pure gospel of 
Christ, that numbers of the more pious portion of 
the community hastened to join them, so that numer- 
ous congregations arose in all pai’ts of the country 
professing the principles of the Reformed Presby- 
terians. 

The rapid increase of the other branches of the 
Protestant Dissenters in Ireland, had a decidedly 
beneficial influence upon the synod of Ulster. Arian 
and Socinian preachers began now to be discoun- 
tenanced by the people, and whenever a vacancy 
occurred, their places were filled by evangelical 
ministers. A better spirit now showed itself in the 
deliberations of tlie synod. Plans were devised, and 


money was raised for the supply of Bibles on easy 
terms to the poorer classes of Presbyterians. This 
benevolent and truly Christian movement was chiefly 
carried forward by Mr., afterwards Dr. Hanna of 
Belfast, to whom on many accounts the Presbyte- 
riaiis of Ireland are under deep obligations. Tlie 
appointment of tliis excellent and able,.-^,“Wigelical 
minister as Professor of Theology, whMi took place 
in 1817, by a imanimous vote of synod, formed a 
new era in the history of the Presbyterian church of 
Ireland. It indicated tliat sound evangelical doc- 
trine had now obtained an ascendency in the synod ; 
it cemented the union between the General Synod and 
the Bel&st Institution, and it enabled the chm’ch to 
train its students at home, instead of obliging them 
to repair for their theological education to Scottish 
universities. The synod now began to raise the 
standard of education among its candidates for 
license, and to carry out this important object, 
the fetudeuts were required to devote two aessions 
instead of one to the study of theology. Since 
that time another session lias been added to the 
theological curriculum. For a long time the sy- 
nod of Ulster had held ecclesiastical intercourse 
with the synod of Munster and the presbytery of 
Antrim ; and this was tolerated, though most reluc- 
tantly, by the evangelical ministers, who were yearly 
on the increase, as long as there was no ecclesiasti- 
cal code to which they could appeal ; but a canon of 
discipline and church government having been pre- 
pared and adopted by the synod in 1824, the ecele- 
sia.stical relationship between the synod and the 
Munster and Antrim brethren ceased to be recog- 
nized. Aud another advantage which accrued to the 
church from its possession of a regular code of laws 
was, that the question of subscription to the stand- 
ards was finally settled by the established rule, that 
“presbyteries, before they license candidates to 
preach the gospel, shall ascertain the soundness of 
their faith, either by requiring subscription to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, or by such exami- 
nations as they shall consider best adapted for this 
purpose.” Some definite arrangement on this point 
was absolutely demanded by the position of the 
church at this period. For half-a-century the prac- 
tice of requiring subscription from either licentiates 
or ordained ministers had been unknown, and as the 
natural consequence of such laxity, heresy had grown 
up and been tolerated in the bosom of the Presby- 
terian cliurch. To such an extent had tin’s evil 
spread that, according to a statement made by Dr. 
Cooke, when examined before the Commissioners of 
Irisli Education Inquiry, of two hundred ministers 
belonging to the Ulster synod, about thirty-five were 
Ariaiis. The evidence containing this statement 
appeared in February 1827, and its publication 
caused no small excitement; more especially as in 
addition to Dr. Cooke's startling statement, the fact 
became known that the Rev. William Porter, who 
was then clerk of the Ulster synod, had, in answer to 
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the inquiries of the Commissioners, openly avowed 
himself to be an Arian, and expressed his belief that 
the system was “ gaining ground among the think- 
ing few,” giving it as liis opinion, that there were 
“more real Arians than professed ones” amongst 
the ministers with whom he was officially connected. 
At the next annual meeting of synod, a motion was 
; proposed to the effect that “ the Rev. William Por- 
; ter having publicly avowed himself to be an Arian, 
be no longer continued clerk.” After a long and 
i keen debate, it was agreed to condemn certain parts 
of his evidence, but that he should be allowed to re- 
tain his situation as clerk of the synod. The matter 
did not terminate here however. Mr., now Dr. 
Cooke, who has ever proved himself the champion 
of orthodoxy against error of every kind, moved that 
the members of the court, “ for the purpose of afford- 
i ing a public testimony to the truth, as well as of 

1 vindicating their religious character as individuals, 

1 declare, that they do most firmly hold and believe. 

1 the doctrine concerning the nature of God contained 

1 in these words of the Westminster Shorter Cate- 

* chism, namely, that ‘ there are three persons in the 

' Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 

1 and these three arc one God, the same in substance, 

1 equal in power and glory.’” This motion was admi- 

! rably fitted to test the principles of the body, and 

' accordingly a discussion ensued of the most ear- 
nest and exciting kind, whicli lasted for two entire 

1 days, at the close of whicli Mr. Cooke’s motion was 

I earned by an overwhelming majority, only two 
ministers venturing to vote in opposition to it, while 

' 1 eight declined voting. 

j ‘ No sooner had the sjmod closed its sittings, than 

I I the Arian party in the church resolved to make a 
i ! desperate struggle in defence of their principles. 

' 1 Mr. Montgomery of Strabane had delivered a bril- 
1 j liant speech in support of the New- Light opinions, 

1 and this able production was forthwith printed and 
i j industriously circulated, and a few days before the 
j! meeting of the synod in 1828, the author was pre- 
; j sented by his admirers with a complimentary address 
' j and a service of plate. The whole Presbyterian 
body were keenly alive to the importance of this 
meeting of synod. It was more numerously attended 
by both ministei-s and elders than any synod had 
ever been in the whole course of the history of the 
• Irish Presbyterian church. Tliis was felt to be the 

I ! crisis of the Arian controversy, and the immense 
' ^ majority of the Presbyterian laity being decidedly in 
! 1 favour of the Old-Light principles, watched with the 
' ' most intense interest the proceedings of the church 
i at this eventful period. Mr. Cooke, as he had done 

1 from the commencement of the controversy, took the 
! lead against the Arians, and to put an end to the 
i ! growth of this noxious heresy within the church, he 
moved a series of overtures, the obvious design of 
which was to exclude from the sacred office all 
! ' Arians, Socinians, Pelagians, and Arminians, as well 
• ' as all who were destitute of vital godliness. These 

ii- - . . 

overtures, which passed by a large majority, are too 
important not to be inserted in full. They were as 
follows : — 

“ I. Tliat many of the evils which now unhappily 
exist in the General Synod of Ulster, have arisen 
from the admission of persons holdmg Arian senti- 
ments, contrary to the accredited standards of this 
body, as founded on the Word of God, from the oc- 
casional admission of others, who, though nominally 
holding in sound words and profession the fonn of 
godliness, were yet deniers of the power thereof, and 
consequently destitute of that zeal which is neces- 
sary to the dissemination of the gospel. 

“ IT. That while we are individually bound to use 
all Scriptural means to guard against the continu- 
ance of these erils, it is also our duty as a church to 
adopt such regulations as may, with the Divine bless- 
ing, prove effectual to prevent the introduction of 
ministers unenlightened by the Spirit of God, and to 
advance spiritual religion in our Church courts and 
congregations. j 

“III. That before any person be recognized as a 1 
candidate for the ministry, he shall, previously to i 
entering a theological class, be enjoined to present ! 
himself at our annual meeting to be examined by a 1 
committee of this synod respecting his personal re- 
ligion, his knowledge of the Scriptures, especially 
his views of the doctrines of the Trinity, original sin, 
justification by faith, and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, and likewise as to his motives for offering 
himself a candidate for the sacred office of the min- 
istry ; and that should any such examinant be found 
opposed to those doctrines, or appear to be destitute 
of vital godliness, he shall in no case be recognized 
as a candidate for the ministry of this synod. 

“IV. That students after having finished their 
theological course, and their trials in the presbyteiy, 
shall again present themselves for a similar examina- 
tion before the same committee, and it shall be the 
duty of that committee to ascertain their soundness 
in the faith, by requiring from them a statement of 
their views of the doctrines contained in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. 

“V. That if any person thus licensed be after- 
wards found not to preach the doctrines of the Tri- 
nity, original sin, justification by faith, and rcgencm- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, or to avow any principles in 
opposition to these doctrines, he shall not be con- 
tinued in fellowship with this body. 

“ VI. Persons who are already preachers in this 
body, but have not been licensed according to these 
regulations, shall, previously to ordination, be requir- 
ed to undergo a similar examination. 

“VII. Should any person be licensed or ordained 
in opposition to these regulations, such license or 
ordination shall not be deemed valid by this body. 

“VIII. The committee for these examinations 
shall annually be appointed in open synod.” 

The design of this last overture was to exclude all 
Arians from the committee of examination. 
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The synod, by passing these overtures, had evi- 

occupied much attention, and in the course of seven 



dently taken a step whicli most effectually excluded 

years the number of professors was trebled, and in 



Arians from the ministry in connection witli the 

1840 it was proposed to add another session to the 



synod of Ulster. The New-Light party now saw 

theological curriculum. The synod engaged also 



that it was next to impossible for them to continue 

with redoubled zeal in the cause of missions both at 



much longer in the communion of the synod, and 

home and abroad. For some years the national 



they began seriously to meditate tlie propriety of 

system of education established by jrovemment 



separating from the body. A few months, accord- 

for Ireland occasioned keen discus^!), ^ .ind even 



ingly, after the meeting of synod, a meeting was 

angry controversy, but in Januaiy 1840 the synod 



convened in Belfast, and a remonstrance adopted. 

succeeded in obtaining such modifications of the 



in which they plainly stated that if the obnox- 

system as enabled it to accept assistance from the 



ious overtures were not repealed, they would be 

funds provided by the legislature. Another topic of 



compelled to form themselves into a separate as- 

gi*eat importance was brought under the considera- 



sociation. Next synod, which was to meet at 

tion of the synod, that of subscription to the Con- 



Lurgan in June 1829, was expected to decide the 

fession of Faith. In 1832 the synod agreed to re- 



fate of the Arian party, but the pressure of other 

quire subscription from candidates for license or 



business compelled the postponement of the sub- 

ordination, but at the same time a written explaiia- 



ject to a special synod, which was appointed to 

tion was allowed on any point about which scruples 

i 


be held in Cookstown on the third Tuesday of the 

were entertained. This rule, however, was found to 

1 


following August. Before that day, liowever, the 

give rise, in many cases, to considerable ernbaiTass- 

1 

1 

1 

1 Arians met in Belfast, and agreed to absent them- 

nient, and in 1835 the synod resolved that in future 



j selves from the ensuing synod, feeling that it was use- 

no exceptions or explanations were to be received. 



1 less to prolong a contest so unequal. Mr. Porter alone 

but that the candidates for license or ordination 

i 


1 of all the New-Light party was present at the synod. 

must give an unqualified subscription to the for- 


i 

1 and read an address explaining the cause of their 

mula. This measure was followed by a renewal of 

1 

! ! absence. Their remonstrance was presented, signed 

communion with the Church of Scotland, the Gen- 

1 


1 by 18 ministers, 15 students or licentiates, 197 elders. 

eral Assembly in the following May unanimously 


1 

1 138 members of the committees of congi'egations. 

agreeing to readmit the members of the Ulster sy- 


1 

1 and 314 seatholders. In the address which Mr. 

nod to ministerial fellowship. 


! 

Porter read, a request was made that if the overtures 

It was quite obvious, from the whole proceedings 



were confirmed, the synod should nominate a com- 

of the synod, that a doctrinal reformation had bt en 


' 

mittee furnished with full power to enter into an 

wrought in the church, commenciug from the separa- 



arrangement with them for a Christian and friendly 

tion of the Arian or Socinian party. The adoption 



separation. The synod acceded to the proposal, and 

of the overture requiring unqualified subscription 



a conference was arranged to take i)lace in Belfast 

was the crowning act of this great revival. All the 



on the 9th of the following September. The result 

evangelical Dissenters rejoiced in the all-important 


1 

! was, that seventeen ministers withdrew from the 

change which had thus been effected in this interest- 



: jurisdiction of the synod of Ulster, and formed 

ing section of the Protestant Church in Ireland. The 


1 

1 themselves into a separate body on the 25th of 

Irish Secession Church seemed to sympathise more 

1 

1 

May 1830, under the name of the Hkmonsteant 

than any other with the Ulster synod in its reno- 

! 


Synod op Ulster (which see). They were still 

vated state. The two bodies were now completely 

1 1 

1 

permitted by government, however, to enjoy their 

agreed both in doctrine and polity, besides liaving 



share of the Begium Donunij they retained their in- 

been placed by the government in 1838 on precisely 

j j 


terest in the Widows’ Fund, and they continued in 

*'the same footing as to the reception of the Begium 

! 1 


possession of their places of worship though nuin- 

Donum. A desire began to be very generally enter- j 



bers of their people now forsook their ministry. 

tained accordingly, that a union of the two churches , 

j 


From the date of the withdi’awal of the Unitarians 

should take place as soon as possible. The move- j 

! 


the Ulster synod began to experience a great revival of 

ment on the subject commenced among the students 



true religion, and to make rapid progress in the work 

connected with the Belfast Academical Institution, 

j 


of church extension. “ Within twelve months after 

and from them it spread among the elders and people 

1 


the adoption of the overtures in 1828,” as we leani 

of both denominations. In 1839 memorials in fa- 



from Dr. Reid, “ no less than eleven new congrega- 

vour of a union were presented both to the synod of 



tions sprung up in the synod, and in the ten years 

Ulster and the Secession synod. Committees were 

1 


immediately following the Arian separation, the 

appointed on both sides to prepare preliminaries. 



growth of the body was greater than it had been 

and after agreeing in their separate judicatories to 



during the century preceding. From 1729 to 1829, 

the terms of incorporation, the two bodies were for- 



the synod added only about seventy-three to the 

mally united into one church on the 10th July 1840, 

1 


number of its congregations ; from 1830 to 1840 no 

the united synods being regularly constituted under 1 

i 


less than eighty-three congregations were erected.” 

the title of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- j 

1 


The important subject of theological education now 

rian Church of Ireland. Thus the Ulster synod, by i 

i 


- 
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this happy tinion, received an accession to its num- 
bers of 141 additional congregations, raising its entire 
number to 433, and the whole united body was 
divided into 33 presbyteries, which have since been 
increased to five synods, 36 presbyteries, 491 con- 
gregations, and 533 ministers. The Irish Presby- 
tenan Church from this time took a high position 
as a large and influential body. An attempt was 
' made soon after the union to prevent Presbyterian 
ministers from celebrating marriages between their 
own people and Episcopalians, and the English 
judges even went so far as to declare such marriages 
illegal. But in 1814 an act was obtained from the 
legislature warranting the exercise of the disputed 
privilege, where at least one of the parties belongs 
to his own denomination. An Episcopalian minister, 
however, can perform the ceremony where both the 
parties are Presbyterians or Romanists, and no min- 
ister not connected with the Establishment can le- 
gally marry an Episcopalian or a Romanist. 

In 1846 a wealthy lady connected with the Pres- 
byterian church bequeathed a sum of £20,000 to- 
M’ards the erection and endowment of a Presbyterian 
college. Considerable discussion took place as to 
the most suitable locality for such an institution, 
but it has at length been built in the capital of Ul- 
ster. Within the last sixteen years, as we leani from 
Dr. Dill, the Horae Mission of the Irish Presbyte- 
rian Church has planted about 160 new churches in 
destitute localities ; established a number of miHsiou- 
stations and out-stations in the south and west ; sup- 
ported from 300 to 400 Irish and English mission 
schools, in which upwards of 20,000 Roman Catho- 
lics have been taught to read the Scriptures ; and 
circulated large numbers of Bibles and tracts in po- 
pish districts. The Home Mission has two depart- 
ments of operation, the one devoted to the conversion 
of Roman Catholics, and the other to the supply of 
the spiritual wants of the Protestant population, and 
especially the Presbyterian. The rnhsion to Ro- 
man Catholics is again divided into two branches, 
one to the English-speaking, and the other to the 
Irish-speaking Romanists, both of which have, 
through the Divine blessing, led to the rescue of^ 
many from the errors of Romanism, and their admis- 
sion into the communion of the Presbyterian Church. 

IRVINGITES. See Apostolic Catholic 
Church. 

ISBRANIKI, a sect of Russian Dissenters which 
arose about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The appearance of this sect excited no small commo- 
tion. The name which they assumed means the 
Company of the Elect, but their enemies styled them 
BoikolniM or ScJiismatica. Some Lutheran writers 
liave alleged that these Lbraniki were sprung from 
the ancient Bogomiles (which see). The cause of 
their separation from the national church appeare 
to have been somewhat singular. The church 
books, which were printed in 1562 under the czar, 
John Basilides, were printed firom manusci'ipt co- 


pies, which being considered incorrect, were some- 
what altered in their printed form. The changes 
introduced were regarded by some as teaching un- 
sound doctrine, and a sect having arisen who ad- 
hered to the former books, called themselves by the 
name of StaroverUd, or believers in the old faith. 
These Dissenters, however, were comparatively few 
in number till about the middle of the following cen- 
tury, when, in consequence of the church-books hav- 
ing been revised by the patriarch Nikon, the outcry 
of unsound doctrine was again raised, and the number 
of Dissenters increased. Of all the doctrines which 
they held, that which gave greatest offence was their 
denial of different orders and gradations of clergy. 
On account chiefly of this tenet they were exposed 
to much persecution, but under Alexander I. they 
were tolerated by the State. 

ISIS, one of the principal deities of the ancient 
Egyptians, the wife of Osiris and the mother of 
Horns. She was the goddess of the earth, and pro- 
cessions were held in her lionour, at wliich her vo- 
taries carried wheat, barley, and other cereal grains. 
Osiris symbolized tlie sun and the Nile, Isis repre- 
sented the moon and Egypt fertilized by the Nile. 
Osiris was worshipped under the form of an ox or a 
bull (see Apis) ; Isis under the fonn of a cow. As 
the mythology of ancient Greece has been believed 
to he derived from that of Egj’pt, Isis came to be 
identified with Denieter; and hence tlie fabulous 
stories in regard to the latter came to be ti ansferred 
to the former. Isis was also worsliipped in Greece 
under the names oi Pelagia and JE^yptia; while, in 
the western parts of Europe, her worship was in 
course of time likewise established. In the time of 
Sulla it came to be introduced at Rome, but the pri- 
vate observance of the rites of Isis was afterwards 
forbidden on account of their immoral character. 
For the same reason her temples were destroyed by 
the public authorities at Ron»e, but so partial were 
tlie people to the worship of Isis, that it was re- 
stored and sanctioned by the triumvirs in B. c. 43. 
Under Augustus this licentious worship was again 
forbidden, but it was revived under Vespasian, and con- 
tinued until the introduction of Christianity which 
gradually banished all Pagan worship throughout the 
Roman empire. Apuleius introduces Isis as giv- 
ing the following account of herself : “ I am Nature, 
the mother of all things, mistress of the elements, 
the beginning of ages, the sovereign of gods, the 
queen of the Manes, the first of the heavenly natures, 
the uniform face of the gods and goddesses. It is I who 
govern the luminous firmament of heaven, the salu- 
tary breezes of the sea, and the horrid silence of 
heaven, with a nod. My divinity alone, though 
multiform, is honoured with different ceremonies, and 
under different names. The Phrygians call me the 
Pessinuntian Mother of the gods; the Athenians, 
the Cecropian Mother ; the Cyprians, the Papliian 
Venus ; the Sicilians, the Stygian Proserpine ; the 
Cretans, Diana Dictynna ; the Eleusinians, the Old 
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goddess Ceres; some Juno, some Belloiia; others 
Hecate ; and otliers, again, Bhamnusia. The orien- 
tal Ethiopians and Egyptians honour me with pecu- 
liar ceremonies, and call me by my true name Isis.” 

ISITES, a Mohammedan sect who believed the 
Koran to have been created. They alleged that the 
Komn delivered by Mohammed was merely a copy 
of that which was written by God liimself, and was 
kept in the libraiy of heaven ; and to reconcile this 
notion with the statement of Mohammed, they de- 
clared that when the prophet affii*mcd that the Koran 
was not created, he referred to the original, and not 
to his own copy. See Koran. 

ISJE, the name of a central province of Japan, to 
which the religious sect of the Siutoists requires 
each of its adherents to make a pilgrimage once a- 
year, or at least once in their life. In laje is the 
grand Mia^ or temple of Tensio-Dai-Ddn^ which is 
the model after which all the other temples are built. 
An account of this celebrated jjilgrimage is given by 
Ksempfer, whose words we quote : “ This pilgrimage 
is made at all times of the year, but particularly in 
tlie spring, at which season vast multitudes of these 
pilgrims are seen upon the roads. The Japanese of 
both sexes, young and old, rich and poor, undertake 
this meritorious journey, generally speiiking, on foot, 
in order to obtain, at this holy place, indulgences and 
remission of their sins. Some of these pilginms are 
so poor, that they must live wholly upon what they 
got by begging. On this account, and by reason of 
their great number, they are exceedingly trouble- 
some to the princes and lords, who at that time of 
the year go to court, or come thence, though other- 
wise they address themselves in a very civil manner, 
bareheaded, and with a low, submissive voice, say- 
ing, ‘ Great Lord, be pleased to give the poor pilgrim 
a seni, towards the expense of his journey to Isje,’ 
or words to that elfoct. Of all the Japanese, the in- 
habitants of Jedo and the province Osju are the most 
inclined to this pilgrimage. Children, if apprehen- 
sive of severe punishment for their misdemeanors, 
will run away from their parents and go to Isje, 
thence to fetch an Ofarri, or indulgence, which upon 
their return is deemed a sutficient expiation of their 
crimes, and a sure means to reconcile them to their 
friends. Multitudes of these pilgrims are obliged to 
pass whole nights lying in tlie open fields, exposed to 
all the injuries of wind and weather, some for want 
of room in inns, others out of poverty ; and of these 
last many are found dead on the road, in which case 
their Ofarri, if they have any about them, is care- 
fully taken up and hid in the next tree or bush. 

“ Others make this pilgrimage in a comical and 
merry way, drawing people’s eyes upon tliem, as well 
as getting their money. They form tliemselves into 
companies, generally of four persons, clad in white 
linen, after the fashion of the Kuge, or persons of the 
holy ecclesiastical court of the Dairi. Two of them 
walking a grave, slow, deliberate pace, and standing 
often still, carry a large barrow adonied and hung 


about with fir-branches and cut white paper, on which 
they place a resemblance of a laige bell, made of 
light substance, or a kettle, or something else, allud- 
ing to some old romantic history of their gods and 
ancestors ; whilst a tliird, with a commander’s siaif in 
his hand, adorned, out of respect to his office, with a 
bunch of white paper, walks, or rather before 

the barrow, singing with a dull, heavj^oico; a song 
relating to the subject they ai’e about to represent. 
Meanwhile, the fourth goes begging before the 
houses, or addresses himself to charitable travellers, 
and receives and keeps the money which is given 
them. Their day’s journeys are so ^hort, that they 
can easily spend the whole summer upon such an 
expedition.” 

It would appear from the accounts of travellers, 
that Isje, the object of this most meritorious of pil- 
grimages, presents nothing that coiTespoiids to its 
fame, or the greatness of the empire. It is rather 
held forth as a monument of antique poverty and sim- 
plicity. The Mia or temple where the pilgrims pay 
their devotions, is a low wooden edifice, with a flat 
thatched roof, and on entering nothing is to be seen 
but a looking-glass of cast metal, which is regarded 
as a symbol of the Deity, and some white paper cut in 
different forms, which they take for an emblem of 
the purity of the heart. The doors are likewise em- 
bellislied with white paper. When any one comes 
to worship at the temple, he never presumes to enter, 
but stands witliout, and while he says his prayers, 
he looks only into it through a lattice-window. 

ISLAM, the nanie given by Mohammed to the 
religion which he taught. The word means either 
“ resignation to the will of God,” or “ a state of sal- 
vation,” but the former is the meaning recognized 
by the majority of the Mohammedan writers. Faith 
in the Koran is IsUm, and a believer derives from the 
same Arabic root the name of Moslem or Mussul- 
man. The word Isl^m is also sometimes used to 
denote the whole body of the faithful ; but they are 
more generally called Moslems or Mussulmans. See 
Mohammedans. 

ISLEBIANS. See Antinomians. 

* ISMAILIYAH, or Ismaelians, a Mohammedan 
sect which branched off from the S(^hiitE8 (which 
see), in the age of the seventh Imdm. Jaafar, the 
sixth Imdm, liad nominated his sou Ismail his suc- 
cessor, but on his premature death he declared his 
second son Moussa liis heir. Now as Ismail had 
left children, those of the Schiites who regarded the 
Im^mate as hereditary, denied the right of Jaafar to 
make a second nomination. They formed a sect ac- 
cordingly, called Ismaelians, to which belonged the 
Fatimite Caliphs of Egypt, and also the Assassins 
(which see), whose name was once so justly dreaded 
both in Europe and Asia. The Ismaelians were a 
secret association, as has already been described 
under the article Assassim, in which the history of 
the sect is given. The following account, however, 
of the Egyptian Ismaelians, as given by Dr. Taylor, 
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: I may interest the reader : “ The Istnaelians of Egypt 
, I met in their grand lodge twice every week ; their 
I president, or Dai-al-Doat, paid a formal visit to the 
i I Bovereign, and lectured him on some portion of the 
' secret doctrines. Macrisi tells us that the degrees 
! of the order were extended in Egypt from seven to 
I nine, and furnishes us with the following account of 
I the stages of initiation. In the first stage, the can- 

I didate was shown the doubts and difficulties attend- 
ing the religion of the Koran, he was inspired with 
an anxious desire to have its mysteries explained, 
and some glimpses of the Ismaelian doctrine were 
then afforded, in order that he might be induced to 
take an oath of blind faith and unlimited obedience 
to his Dai, or instructor. In the second stage the 
nature of the Im^raate, as a divine institution, was 
explained. The peculiar doctrines of the Israaclians 
commenced at the third degree, when the candidates 
were taught that the number of Imitms was seven, 

I and that Ismail was the last and greatest. In the 
fourth stage it was declared, that since the creation 
there had been seven legi.slators divinely inspired, 

* each of whom had modified the doctrines of his pre- 

I decessors. These seven prophets were said to be 

‘endowed with power of speech’ because they au- 
j| thoritatively declared the divine will; they were 

II each followed by ‘a mute prophet,’ that is, one 

j I whose duty was simply to enforce the doctrines of 
! ! the preceding, without the power of altering or 
I 1 ! modifying them. The seven legislators were Adam, 

! Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, Mohammed, and 
I Ismail; their seven disciples or ‘mute prophets’ 

I were Seth, Shem, Ishmael, Aaron, Simon (Peter), 

I Ali, and Mohammed the son of Ismail. 

“ In the fifth degree, it was declared that each of 
the ‘ mute prophets ’ had api)ointed twelve Dais, or 
I apostles to spread the knowledge of the faith, and 
' that the number twelve was next in sanctity to the 
' number seven. Having passed through these inferior 
degrees, in which the great aim of all the tenets 
! ' , taught was to inspire converts with a high respect 

j I for their instructors, the secret doctrines were rc- 
! ' i vealed to them in the next gradations. Those who 

‘ ! attained the sixth degree, were told that religious 
; legislation should be subordinate to philosophical ; 

[ , in the seventh stage, they were introduced to the 
' mystical speculations, which characterize Oriental 
: ' metaphysics ; in the eighth, they were taught the 
j ! indifference of human actions, and in the ninth, the 
I ^ initiated received their final lesson, ‘ to believe iio- 
' j thing and dare every thing.’ ” 

I I80CHRIST.tE (Gr. equal to Christ), some fol- 
j I lowers of Origen, who were charged with maintain- 
! I ing that the Apostles were raised to equal glory 
^ with their Master. They were condemned by a 
I council at Constantinople in A. D. 653, 

I ISRAELITES. See Jews. 

I ' ISRAFIL, the angel who, according to the Mo- 
i i hammedans, will sound the trumpet which is to sum- 
' j inon the world to judgment on the great day. 


ISTHMIAN GAMES, one of the great national I 
festivals among the ancient Greeks, which deiived 
its name from the isthmus of Corinth on which it 
was celebrated. The games were held in honour of 
Poseidon every third year, although Pliny alleges 
that they were celebrated every fifth year. They 
consisted of wrestling, horse and chariot races, and 
other athletic exercises ; along with contests in music 
and poetry. At a later period, fighting of animals 
was introduced among the amusements of the joyful 
festive season. The victors in the Isthmian games 
received a garland of pine-leaves or of ivy. See 
Games. 

ISTHMIUS, a surname of Poseidon (which see), 
derived from the isthmus of Corinth, on which stood 
a temple dedicated to his worship. 

ITALIC SCHOOL, a sect of ancient Greek phi- 
losophers, founded by Pythagoras, who flourished in 
the last half of the sixth century before Christ. He 
commenced with the great general idea of absolute, 
all-comprehending unity, which he called the Monad, 
and which included spirit and matter, but without 
separation or division. I'his Monad was the Py- 
thagorean god. From unity arises multiplicity, or 
the universe consisting of manifold beings, all evolved 
from the original Monad. Matter when thus disen- 
gaged from the primitive unity becomes the prin- 
ciple of darkness, ignorance, instability and change, 
while spiritual beings, in the same circumstances, 
have fallen into a state of imperfection and division. 

In its fundamental character then the Grecian Italic 
school was essentially pantheistic. 

According to this system, all the efforts of intelli- 
gence and will ought to be directed towards their 
emancipation from the thraldom of matter, and the 
influence of the variable, with the view of reaching 
the knowledge of the true which is invariable. The 
conception of absolute unity is the highest point of 
science, and when arrived at this point the mind is 
completely delivered from the influence of matter. 
The will also being involved in the same bondage to 
matter, can only be freed by such exercises as fasting 
and abstinence, by which the soul restricts the domi- 
nion of the senses. But the complete emancipation 
of the soul from the bondage of matter could only, 
according to Pythagoras, be effected by successive 
transformations or metempsychoses; and the final 
deliverance of the soul is its transformation into 
God. 

Such were the fundamental principles of the Italic 
school of philosophy, which, though originated by 
Pytliagoras, was followed up by Tiraaeus of Locrum, 
in his work on the Soul of the World, in which the 
universe is regarded as one vast intelligent being, of 
w'hich God is the soul, and matter the body. Ocel- 
lus Lucanus carried these pantheistic notions still 
further, recognizing one uncreated, imperishable be- 
ing, which, however, undergoes successive phases of 
decay and renovation. 

ITALIC VERSION (Old), a translation into 
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! [ Latin both of the Old and New Testaments, which 
was held in general estimation before the time of 
Jerome, who undertook to revise it at tlie desire of 
Damasos, bishop of Borne. Jerome had not pro- 
ceeded far in his work of revision, when finding that 
the Old Testament had been translated not from the 
Hebrew, but from the Greek version, he determined 
to execute an entirely new translation, directly from 
the Hebrew original. Hence originated the Vul- 
'! GATE (which see). 

I ITALY (Christianity in). At a very early 
' period in the history of the Christian church, even 
! i in the days of the apostles, the gospel had found its 
! j way into Italy. This is evident from the circum- 
! I stance that when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Ko- 
1 i mans, there existed in Rome, the capital of Italy^ and 
I indeed the metropolis of the world, a cliurch so con- 
! I siderable that the apostle could address them in 
' these words, Rom. i. 8, “ I thank my God through 
' ! Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of 
I throughout the whole world.” It is very probable 
. i that Borne being a general rendezvous of people from 
all countries, both Jewish and Gentile converts may 
soon after the day of Pentecost have taken up their 
residence there, and formed themselves into a Chris- 
tian church. Among those who were present indeed 
I at the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit, are expressly 
mentioned “ strangers from Rome,” by whom doubt - 
! less the seeds of Divine truth would bo conveyed to 

I j their native city ; and hence from the salutations at 
; I the end of the Epistle to the Romans, it is plain, 

, I that some of the oldest Christians lived at Rome. It 
I ! has long been a favourite assertion of the Roman 

I I Catholic Church, that the Apostle Peter was the 
j founder of the church at Rome. For this opinion, 

! i however, there is no solid historical foundation ; and 
I ^ the whole facts of the case militate against such an 
Ij idea. Had it been founded by an apostle, Paul 
: ! would neither have addressed it by letter, nor visited 
it in person, since it was a fixed principle with him, 
not to build upon another man’s foundation. And it 
is remarkable that while Caius and Dionysius, the 
former writing in the end, and the latter in the mid- 
dle of the second century, speak of Peter as found- 
ing the churcli at Rome, the Apostle Paul is men- 
tioned as engaged along with him in this work. And 
Caius states, that in his time the graves of the two 
apostles were pointed out at Rome. Taking all these 
circumstances together, it seems to be an established 
point, that at a date later than any noticed in the 
j Acts of the Apostles, both Peter and Paul had 
I jointly ministered to the Christian church at Rome, 

} which had existed in a flourishing state many yeai*s 
' I previous to their visit. 

i j But a difficulty arises in connection with this view 
! I of the subject, from the circumstance that on Paul’s 
I arriving in Rome, as stated in Acts xxviii. 22, the 
I elders of the Jews, who resided in the city, begged 
; him to give them some information as to the sect of 
the Christians, of whom they seem to have known 


nothing, except that it was everywhere spoken 
against. At first view it appears inconceivable on 
the supposition that a Christian church existed in 
Rome, that the Jews should not have been aware of 
its existence. And yet notwithstanding the ignorance 
manifested by the Jewish elders, the very same narra- 
tive plainly informs us, though incideritally^f the fact, 
that at that very time there was a body,(|^uristians 
resident in the city, some of whom hastened to meet 
the apostle, whose heart, we are told, was cheered 
by the sight of them. “ So we went,” says Luke, 
who accompanied the apostle, “ toward Rome. And 
from thence, when the brethren heard of us, they 
came to meet us as far as Appii Forum, 'and The 
Three Taverns : whom when Paul saw, he thanked 
God, and took courage.” How then, since it cannot 
be denied that a body of Christians dwelt in Rome 
when Paul arrived there, were the Jews unacquainted 
with the fact of their existence? “The only pos- 
sible explanation,” says Olslmiisen, “ of this pheno- 
menon — and it is one wliich at the same time indi- 
cates the origin of the tendency which we afterwards 
find in the Roman Church — ^appears to be this. It 
must be assumed that the Christians of Romo 
were induced, by the persecutions directed against 
the Jews under Claudius in the ninth year of his 
reign, to make their differences from the Jews clearly 
and strongly apparent — perhaps in consequence of 
the influence which even at that early time some 
disciples of St. Paul already exercised on the Roman 
Church ; exactly as at a later date the Christians of 
Jerusalem separated themselves from the Jews, that 
they might not be confounded with them, and might 
be allowed to live in Aelia. If disciples of St. Paul 
early acquired a decisive influence in Rome, we shall 
also understand how it was that the Apostle could 
regard the Roman Church as his own, and could 
open his coirespondeiice with it without invading 
another’s field of labour. In consequence of this 
persecution of the Jews, Aquila and Priscilla took 
refuge at Corinth ; and there tliey were found by the 
Apostle Paul (Acts xviii. 2), who, witliout doubt, 
became even at that time acquainted, by means of 
these fugitives, with the Roman Church and its cir- 
cumstances. On this knowledge St. Paul, four or 
five years later, at the beginning of Nero’s reign, on 
his third missionary journey, wi*ote from Corinth his 
epistle to Rome. There is little likelihood that any 
great number of Jews can have ventured so early to 
return to Rome ; those who returned were obliged to 
keep themselves in concealment, and it was naturally 
the interest of the Christian community there to re- 
main as far as possible from them. Even three years 
later, when St. Paul himself appeared in Rome, the 
body of Jews there may still not have been consider- 
able, — in part, too, it may not have been composed 
of its old members, who had lived there before the 
persecution by Claudius, but of altogether new set- 
tlers, who were unacquainted with the earlier exist- 
ence of a Christian community. And thus it might 
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come to pass within eight or ten years that the 
Christian community at Home appears entirely sepa- 
rated from the body of Jews in that city; and in 
such a state of separation we find it, according to the 
notice at the end of the Acts.” 

On the autliority of TertuUian, we learn, that when 
the Roman Emperor Tiberius heai-d from Pilate 
concerning the miracles of Christ, and his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, he actually proposed to the senate 
that Christ should receive a place among the Roman 
deities, but the proposal was negatived by the sen- 
ate, This story, however, which is referred to by 
no other writer except TertuUian, is too improbable 
to be credited on his single and un8npj)orted testi- 
! mony. So ignorant were the Pagans of the new 
1 religion, that at first the Christians Avere confounded 
I Avith the Jews, so that the edict of Claudius for the 
j I banishment of the Jews from Rome, A. D. 53 , in all 
I ; probability involved the Christians also ; and hence 
; the confused statement of Suetonius, who lived half- 
I j a-ceutury after the event : — “ the .emperor Claudius 
I j expelled the Jews from Rome, Avho were constantly 
I ' raising disturbances, at the instigation of Chrestiis.” 

, With the advance of Christianity in the Roman Ein- 
I pire, the Christians came to be distinguished from 
I the JeAvs, and to be no longer regarded as a Jewish 
j sect- 

j The persecution of the Christians commenced 
, At Rome in A. d. G4, under the emperor Nero; 
j and while the Christian religion was prohibited 
i throughout all the provinces of the empire, the 
cruelty of the emperor fell exclusively on the Chris- 
tians in Rome, who AA’ere accused as being the in- 
cendiaries of the city. Domitian, who assumed the 
imperial purple A. D. 81, adopted also the most se- 
vere and persecuting measures against all who em- 
braced Christianity, in whatever part of the empfre 
they might be found. The short, reign of NerA’a, 
extending from A. d. 9G to a. d. 99, afforded the 
Christians a breathing time, all complaints against 
them being suspended, and a temporary toleration 
of their religion being granted. The fury of their 
enemies, however, burst forth with fresh violence on 
the death of Nerva and the accession of Trajan, more 
especially as Christianity was spreading rapidly on 
every side, and the rites of Paganism were every- 
where passing into discredit. Pliny the younger, 
in writing to the emperor concerning the state of re- 
ligion in Bith 3 mia and Pontus, over which he had 
been appointed proconsul, says, “ The contagion of 
this superstition has seized not only cities, but also 
the villages and open country.” Tacitus, who lived 
at the same period, speaks of Christianity as a de- 
structive superstition, which, in common with many 
other evil opinions and practices, found a home in 
the^great Roman capital. During the reign of Tra- 
jan many Christians perished for their religion ; but 
even while sanctioning persecution throughout the 
whole empire, the emperor issued a rescript, grant- 
ing pardon to such as manifested repentance by 


renouncing the Christian faith. The result of this 
was, tliat the Christian church at Rome passed 
through a sifting-time which separated the chaff 
from the wheat, and while some drew back at the 
threatening prospect of death, multitudes readily 
submitted to martyrdom rather than deny their Lord. 

Popular fury imagining itself to be supported by 
law, now rose with unmitigated violence against the 
Christians, and the first years of the government of 
Hadrian, who ascended the throne A. D. 117, were 
disgraced by the most reckless assaults made up- 
on the innocent and unoffending Christians. The 
emperor was warmly attached to the Pagan customs 
of his country ; but being a lover of justice and so- 
cial order, he issued a rescript designed to protect 
the Christians against the unbridled rage of the po- 
pulace. With this view it required that no accusa- 
tions against Christians were to be received, unless 
they were drawn up in legal foim, and when le- 
gally brought to trial and convicted of acting con- 
trary to the laws, they were to be punished accord- 
ing to their deserts ; but a severe punishment was 
also to be inflicted on false accusers. On the deatli 
of the emperor, A. D. 138, his rescript lost its force ; 
but under his successor, Antoninus Pius, several 
public calamities, which were imputed by the people 
to the Christians, roused the popular rage to a greater 
height than it had ever before reached. The emperor, 
naturally of a mild and gentle disposition, hastened 
to put an end to such violent proceedings. Though 
repressed for a time, however, they broke forth 
again under his successor, Marcus Aurelius, who, 
while he professed the calm philosophy of the Stoics, 
joined with the lawless mob in oppressing the Chris- 
tians. In his reign a pestilence of the most destruc- 
tive kind spread its ravages throughout the whole 
Roman empire, and while it Avas raging in Italy, he 
looked upon it as a warning from the gods to restore 
their worship in its minutest particulars. He sum- 
moned priests, therefore, from all quarters to Rome 
that they might observe the Pagan rites, by which he 
hoped to aA’ert the evil. But this zeal for the re- 
newal of the ancient worship only rendered him more 
cruel and unsparing in his persecution of the Chris- 
tians. By a strange incident, however, which occur- 
red in the course of Providence, Marcus Aurelius 
was led to change his whole line of policy towards the 
Christians. It is thus briefly noticed by Neander : 
“ While prosecuting the war with the Marcomma- 
nians and Quades in 174, he, with his army, was 
thrown into a situation of extreme peril. The burn- 
ing sun shone full in the faces of his soldiers, who 
were suffering under the torture of intolerable thirst ; 
while, at the same time, under these unfavourable 
circumstances, they were threatened with an attack 
of the enemy. In this extremity, the twelfth legion, 
composed entirely of Christians, fell upon their 
knees. Their prayer was followed by a shower of 
rain, which allayed the thirst of the Roman soldiers, 
and by a storm which frightened the barbarians. 
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The Roman army obtained the victory, and the em- 
peror, in commemoration of the event, gave those 
Christian soldiers the name of the ‘ tliundering le- 
gion.' He ceased to persecute the Christians ; and 
though he did not receive Christianity immediately 
into the class of ‘ lawful religions,’ yet he published 
an edict which threatened with severe penalties such 
as accused the Christians merely on the score of their 
religion.” 

The Christians under Commodus, wlio succeeded 
to the throne A. d. 180, enjoyed a season of respite 
and tranquillity after the protracted sufferings of the 
previous reign. Not that the old laws were repealed, 
but the emperor, though a person of licentious habits, 
was from some cause or another disposed to befriend 
the Christians. Irenrous, who lived at this period, 
says, that Christians were to be found in the imperial 
court enjoying the same privileges which belonged 
to all throughout the Roman empire. Commodus 
was assassinated A. D. 192, and Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who wrote soon after this event, describes the 
Christians as exposed to hea^-y persecution. “ Many 
martyrs,” says he, “ are daily burned, crucified, be- 
headed, before our eyes.” Septimius Soverus, on 
reaching the empire, threw the shield of his imj)crial 
protection over the Christians, knowing that men and 
women of the highest rank in Rome, senators and 
their wives, belonged to the persecuted sect. In the 
course of a few years, however, this emperor passed 
a law, forbidding under severe penalties a change 
either to Judaism or to Christianity. The circum- 
stances of the Christians were now rendered distress- 
ing, and entire communities were glad to purchase 
freedom from persecution by the i)ayment of large 
sums of money. No improvement in the state of 
matters took place under the cruel Caracalla, but a 
spirit of hostility to the Christians prevailed in all 
’ the provinces of the Roman empire, which, however, 
began to pass away at the commencement of the 
reign of Heliogabalus A. D. 219. The aim of this 
emperor was to establish, not the ancient Roman 
idolatry, but the Syrian worship of the sun; and 
Christianity, therefore, he tolerated as he did other 
foreign religions. From very different motives this 
toleration continued under Alexander Severus from 
A. D. 222 to A. D. 235. Partial to a species of reli- 
gious eclecticism, he recognized Christ as a Divine 
Being, on a footing with the other gods ; and it is 
said that he wished to have the name of Christ enrol- 
led among the Roman deities. He does not appeiir, 
however, to have adopted Christianity by an express 
law of the empire among the tolerated religions. 
But the partial quiet which the Christians enjoyed 
during the reign of Severus came to an end with his 
assassination, when the throne came to be occupied 
by Maximinus, who allowed full scope to the popu- 
lar hatred which existed in many parts of the empire 
against the Christians. A more favourable period 
for the Christians returned again in a. d. 244, when 
Philip the Arabian, who is said to have been him- 
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self a Christian, ascended the throne. Origen, who 
lived at this time, and was on terms of intimacy with 
the imperial family, states, that the Christians now en- 
joyed a season of quiet. “ The number of the Chris- 
tians,” he says, God has caused continually to 
increase, and some addition is made to it every day ; 
he has, moreover, given them already the exer- 
cise of their religion, although a thouseiKjf oustacles 
still hinder the spread of the doctrines of Jesus in the 
world.” 

During this long time of peace Christianity made 
rapid and extensive inroads on the Paganism of the 
Roman empire, and the fury of the adherents of the 
old religion was aroused to check, if possible, the en- 
croachments of the Christian faith. Decius Trajan, 
who conquered Philip the Arabian, and ascended the 
throne of the Caesars A. d. 249, was a devoted friend 
of Paganism, and w^as, therefore, resolved to restore 
the ancient laws against the Christians, which had 
fallen into desuetude, and to put them in execution 
with the utmost rigour with the view of effecting an 
entire suppression of Christianity. He commenced 
his reign by demanding from all his subjects complete 
conformity to the ceremonies of theold Roman religion 
on pain of torture, and in the case of bishops on pain 
of death. The persecution began at the city of 
Rome with great severity, and gradually extended 
to the provinces. At its very outset the Roman 
bishop Fabianus suflered martyrdom. Imprisonment, 
exile, torture, and death were the portion of those 
of both sexes, of every age, and of all ranks and 
conditions, who were disposed to hold fast the testi- 
mony of Jesus. In the close of the year 251, Decius 
fell in a war against the Goths. The calm which the 
Christians enjoyed, in consequence of this event, con- 
tinued during the reign of Gallus and Volusianus, 
Avhich extended only through a part of the follow- 
ing year. But a destructive pestilence, with drought 
and famine, excited, as in former times, the fury of 
the populace against the Christians, as being, in their 
view, the cause of these calamities. An imperial 
edict now appeared, requiring all Roman subjects to 
sacrifice to the gods, and when it was discovered that 
the altars were far less frecpicnted than in fomier 
times, new persecutions arose, in order to compel an 
increase of sacrifices, and to sustain the declining 
interests of Paganism. The bishops of Rome, who 
were, of course, under the immediate eye of the em- 
peror, were the firet to bring down upon themselves 
the sword of persecution ; both Cornelius and Lu- 
cius, who successively held the episcopate of Rome, 
were first banished, then condemned to death. The 
assassination of Gallus, A. P. 253, restored tranquil- 
lity and peace to the oppressed Christians ; and the 
Emperor Valerian, in the fii*st year of his reign, 
seemed disposed to treat them with clemency, and 
even kindness. But in the course of a few years he 
was persuaded to alter his course of acting towards 
the Christians. He deprived the churches of their 
teachers and pastors ; then he prohibited public as- 
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semblies of Christians, endeavouring in this way to 
check the progress of Christianity witliout resorting 
to bloodshed. Measures of severity were now re- 
sorted to, chiefly, in the first instance, against bishops 
and clergy, but afterwards against the laity also ; even 
women and children were subjected to the scourge, 
and then condemned to imprisonment or to labour in 
the mines. Finding that such measures were ineffec- 
tual, Valerian resolved to adopt a more vigorous line 
of procedure. In a. d. 258, accordingly, an edict 
was issued, declaring that “ Bi.shops, presbyters, and 
deacons were to be put to death immediately by the 
sword; senators and knights were to forfeit their 
rank and their property ; and, if they still remained 
Christians, to suffer the like punishment ; women of 
condition, after being deprived of their property, 
were to be banished. Tliose Christians who were in 
the service of the palace, who had formerly made 
profession of Christianity, or who now made such 
profession, should be treated as the emperor’s pro- 
perty, and after being chained, distributed to labour 
on the various imperial estates.” In consequence 
of this rescript, the Roman bishop, Sixtus, and four 
deacons of his church, were condemned to sufter 
death. 

Valerian, having been engaged in w^ar with the 
Persians, was taken prisoner, and the imperial scep- 
tre passed into the hands of his son Gallicnus. This 
emperor immediately published an edict, securing to 
the Christians the free exercise of their religion, and 
restoring to them the cemeteries, as well as other 
buildings and lands belonging to the churches whicli 
had been confiscated in the reign of his father. This 
edict was very important, recognizing, as it did, the 
Christian cliurcli as a legally existing corporation, en- 
titled to hold common property, and now brought un- 
der the express protection of law. For more than half 
a century the Christians enjoyed a season of peace and 
tranquillity, and their ranks were joined by indivi- 
duals drawn from all orders of society. Men of 
wealth and station now began, in considerable num- 
bers, to profess Christianity, and splendid churches 
to be erected in the large cities. And even when 
Dioclesian was first invested with the imperial dig- 
nity, Christians were sometimes raised to the highest 
offices of trust. The Pagans were naturally jealous 
of the growing esteem in wliicli Christians were now 
held, and more especially as, in their view, the rise of 
Christianity must necessarily hasten the downfall of 
the old religion. Tliis crisis the Pagan party felt to 
be imminent. All their influence, therefore, they 
brought to betu* upon Dioclesian to induce him to enter 
upon an exterminating persecution of the Christians. 
But the emperor was most unwilling to undertake the 
bloody task. A fitter tool was found in Dioclesian’s 
Bon-in-law, Caius Galerius Maximian, a prince who 
was zealously devoted to the Pagan religion, and 
held sacrifices and divination in high estimation. 
Tliis man, accordingly, being commander of the forces, 
issued an order to the ai*my requiring every sol- 


dier to perform sacrificial rites ; and in consequence 
Christian officers resigned their commissions, and 
Christian soldiers quitted the service, that they might 
remain steadfast to their faith. This was the com- 
mencement of a time of persecution, but beyond the 
harsh military order Dioclesian refused to move. At 
length, through the influence of Galerius, he was per- 
suaded, in A. D. 303, to commence a bloody persecu- 
tion. An edict was forthwith issued, prohibiting all 
assemblies of Christians for religious worship ; order- 
ing all Chrifitian churches to be demolished, and all 
manuscripts of the Bible to be destroyed. Christians 
who held places of honour must either renounce their 
faith or be degraded ; while those in the humbler 
ranks of life were to be divested of their rights as 
citizens and freemen. Christian slaves were pro- 
nounced to be incapable of receiving their freedom 
as long as they remained Christians. In judicial pro- 
ceedings also, whenever Christians were concerned, 
the torture was authorized to be used. 

The impression made upon the Christians by this 
edict of Dioclesian was, that nothing less was aimed 
at than the total extirpation of Christianity. All tlie 
prisons were now filled with the Christians, and a 
new edict appeared, commanding that such as were 
willing to sacrifice shoiJd be set free, and the rest 
compelled by every means to offer sacrifices to the 
gods. The floodgates of oppression were now thrown 
O])on, and cruelties of every kind were practised up- 
on the Christians. Constantius Clilorus, however, in 
A. D. 305, was raised to the dignity of emperor along 
with Galerius, and being naturally of a mild disposi- 
tion, as veil as a friend to Christianity, the sword of 
persecution was now sheathed, and tlie Christians 
enjoyed a temporary respite. But in the course of 
three short years, a command was issued by Gale- 
rius, directing the fallen temples of tlie gods to be 
restored, and requiring that all free men and women, 
and slaves, and even little children, sliould sacrifice 
and partake of what was offered at heathen altars. 
This cruel edict led to new tortures, and a fresh efiu- 
bion of blood ; a state of matters which, however, was 
happily soon followed by another respite, more parti- 
cularly to the Christians in the West, which lasted till 
the beginning of the year 310. Galerius, having been 
attacked by a severe and painful disease, now re- 
laxed his severity, and in the following year the 
remarkable edict appeared whicli put an end to the 
persecution of Christians in the Roman empire. 

With the succession of Constantine commenced a 
new era in the history of the Christian church. Sooii 
after his remarkable conversion to Christianity, a. i). 
312, he proceeded to establish it as the religion of 
the state, and sought to remodel the government of 
the Christian church, so as to make it correspond 
with the civil arrangements of the empire. From 
this time the bishops of Rome began to put forth 
those arrogant claims which terminated in the full 
development of the papacy, A. d. 606. The acknow- 
ledgment of the Pope as Universal Bishop, was, of 
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course, a work of time, and it is a well-known fact. 

in Naples and Sicily. For a long time their students , 



that the papal supremacy was resisted in Italy after 

of theology were educated in Paris, but in the thir- | 



it had been owned by the most remote churches of 

teenth century they had academies in Lombardy for I 



the West. So early as the fourth century, the wor- 

training their candidates for the ministry. 



thy Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, which was the 

A colony of Vaudois, in a. D. 1370, found an ; 



capital of the diocese of Italy, prepared a particul ir 

asylum in Calabria, but their simple worship, so un- j j 


office or form of worship, which was known by the 

like to that of Rome, soon attracted the notjipe of the I 


name of the Ambrosian Liturgy; and even after the 

priests, who raised the cry of heresy 4i|||ihU them. 1 

1 


Pope had appointed the Roman Missal to be used in all 

The colony, however, maintained its position, and 1 

1 

1 


the Western churches, the church of Milan continued 

received from time to time accessions to its numbers, | 

i 


still to adhere to their own ritual. It was not, in- 

continuing to floiuish for nearly two centuries, when, [ 

1 


deed, till the eleventh century that the archbishops 

as the light of the Reformation began to dawn u{)on | 

1 


of Milan would consent so far to acknowledge the 

Italy, it was assaulted with fury by Rome’s sup- j 

' 


authority of Rome, as to receive their palls from the 

porters, and completely exterminated. For a long 



Pope. Wlien Ilonorius first demanded the submis- 

period the corruptions of the Roman Church were | 

! 


sion of the church of Milan, a universal feeling of 

so thoroughly known and recognized among the Ita- j 



indignation was excited among the people, as well as 

lian people, as to form a staple subject of raillery j 

j 


the clergy. And it was not without a strong remon- 

and reproach in the works of their most celebrated ! 



strance that the point was at length yielded, but as a 

poets. Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, and Ariosto, each j 



standing memorial of their independence, they still 

in turn made the most withering exposure of the j 



continued to use the Liturgy of Ambrose. For a 

errors and evil practices of the Romish clergy, and cs- | 



long period the papal claims met with occasional re- 

pecially of the monks and friars. The novelists joined 1 



sistance from the archbishops of Milan, and when 

with the poets in these assaults upon the ecclesias- 



Gregory VII., in A. d. 1074, issued his famous de- 

tics of the time ; and a series of spirited lampoons 



cree enforcing the celibacy of the clergy, the church 

and pungent satires imbued the minds of many 



of Milan rejected the papal edict, pronounced the 

among all classes of the Italian people, with the most 



Pope and all who adhered to him on this point to be 

thorough contempt both for the clergy and the 



chargeable with heresy, and they even threatened to 

church to which they belonged. j 



make a formal separation from the Church of Rome. 

But of all the precursors of the Refonnation, 1 

' i 


During the dark ages, Italy was the scene of some 

Italy owes its deepest debt of gratitude to the gi’eat 

1 1 

! 

of the most valiant struggles against Papal domina- 

Florentine Reformer, Girolamo Savonarola. This , , | 

I 1 

tion. Claude of Turin, in the ninth century, who 

eminent man was born in Ferrara in 14,52. En- ! 

1 

protested against the worship of images and against 

dowed with great talents, he devoted many years to ; ! 


pilgrimages to Rome; and Arnold of Brescia, the 

the study of philosophy and theology. Being a man i 


disciple of Abelard, in the twelfth century, who lifted 

of strong imagination, and warm piety, he was im- j j 


his voice against the secularization of the church and 

pressed with a linn persuasion that he had received , 


the temporal authority of the Pope ; are examples of 

a mission from above. His discourses to the people 

1 


the reforming spirit which has so often characterized 

I)roduced a powerful effect, inveighing as he did with * 

1 


the Christians of Italy. (See Aunoldists.) The 

the most impressive eloquence against the abuses of 



labours of the enthusiastic young priest of Brescia 

the church, and the unfaithfulness and vices of the 



produced a powerful etfect upon the ardent minds of 

clergy. Having settled at Florence in 1489, he so 



the Italian people, and prepared them for welcoming 

wrought upon the minds of the people, by his power- 

i 


the Waldenses, who, penetrating through the Alps, 

ful and fervid appeals, that a speedy improvement 



effected a settlement in Lombardy A. d. 1180, and so 

took place in the whole aspect of the town. “ Lux- 

i 

1 

1 

rapidly spread themselves throughout Italy, that in 

ury,” says Dr. M'Crie, “was repressed, the women 



the beginning of the thirteenth century, some of 

gave an example of modesty in their dress, and a 

1 


them were found even in Rome itself. Actively en- 

change of manners became visible over the whole 



gaged in propagating their simple scriptural tenets. 

city.” Nor did he call for a reform of Florence alone. 

i 


these hereditary witnesses for the truth could not 

but of the whole country, commencing, as he alleged 



fail to call down upon themselves the fulminations of 

it ought to do, with the head of the church. The 



the Vatican. In A. D. 1231, accordingly, Gregory 

reigning Pope was Alexander VI., whose notorious 



IX. issued a bull, directing that a strict search should 

vices Savonarola most unsparingly exposed. The 



be made for these heretics, and that when discovered, 

result of such boldness it was easy to predict. The 



they should be given up into the hands of the secu- 

daring monk was apprehended, accused of heresy, 



lar authorities to be punished ; while those who gave 

interdicted from preaching, and visited with a sen- 

1 


them shelter and protection were to be declared in- 

tence of excommunication. For a short time the 



famous, along with their children to the second gen- 

Reformer yielded to the Papal decision, but at length 

1 


eration. The Patarenes^ as the Waldenses were 

summoning courage, he appeared again in public, 

1 1 


then called, had churches in almost all the towns of 

renouncing obedience to a comipt tribunal ; and con- 

1 


Lombardy, and in some parts of Tuscany, as well as 

ducting divine service in the face of the interdict, he 

i 


1 
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preached to immense crowds, who listened with the printing, and tended to pave the way for the recep- 
deepest interest to the discourses of the reforming tion of the reformed doctrines in Italy. And the 
monk. Alexander was enraged at this open defiance intercourse which had been opened up between that 
of his Pontifical authority, and watching his oppor* country and the Protestant parts of Europe, tended 
tuuity, he prevailed upon the Florentines to give up to propagate the new opinions among all classes of 
the heretical monk into his hands, on which he con- the people. So seriously was this inconvenience felt 
demned him to the flames, along with two of his by the defenders of the old religion, that they would 

reforming associates. In pursuance of this sentence, willingly have put a stop, if it had been possible, to 

Savonarola was burnt at the stake on the 23d of all intercourse between the Germans and Italians. 

May 1498. During the first half of the sixteenth century, how- 

The cry for reform in the church, which the Flo- ever, this intercourse was rendered more intimate 

rentine reformer had so loudly and perseveringly re- and close in consequence of a number of German 

echoed, was now familiar as household words through- soldiers who had embraced the Protestant faith hav- 

out all Italy. For a century this cry had rung in ing come into Italy in the army of Charles V,, as 

the ears of the people, and both from the pulpit and well as in that of his rival Francis I. These Pro- | 

the press the church had been assailed as essentially testant soldiers mingling with the Italian people, i 

Antichristian both in its doctrines and practices, made them acquainted with the opinions of Luther | 

Such invectives could no longer be tolerated, and in and his associates. And the impressions thus con- 

1516 a papal bull was issued forbidding preachers to veyed to the popular mind in favour of the Reforma- ‘ 

treat in their sermons of the coming of Antichrist, tion, were not a little strengthened by the bitter and ] 

It was too late. Such a mass of corruption did the angi*y contest between the Pope and the emperor, j 

Popes and the Papal church appear to the discerning Manifestoes were published on both sides full of ; 

Italian people, that contempt for the organized frame- threats and recriminations. Nor did the emperor 

work of the church gave rise, first to indifference about rest contented with mere verbal fulmination. He ad- 

religion, which afterwards passed by a gradual and vancedwith his army into the territories of the church, , 

easy process into cold scepticism, and this again at- besieged Rome itself, and took his holiness prisoner. I 

tempted to hide itself under a forced outward respect The following scene, described by the elder M‘Crie, , 

for the forms of the church. But in spite of all the shows the contempt wdth which the German soldiers j ' 

attempts made by the Popes to uphold the credit of treated the rites of the Romish church ; “ A party of | 

the Romish system, the writings of Luther and Me- German soldiers, mounted on horses and mules, assem- | 

lancthon, Zwingli and Bucer, were extensively circu- bled one day in the streets of Rome. One of them, I j 

lated throughout Italy, and perused by many with named Grunwald, distinguished by his majestic coun- 1 1 

the greatest eagerness. And the reformed opinions tenance and stature, being attired like the Pope, and 

were all the more easily spread, as the attention of wearing a triple crown, was placed on a horse richly 

numbers of the learned Italians had been directed to caparisoned. Others were arrayed like cardinals, 

sacred and oriental literature. These studies natu- some wearing mitres, and others clothed in scarlet or 

rally led them to the examination of the Holy Scrip- white, according to the rank of those whom they 4 

tures, and prepared them for taking an active and personated. In this form they marched, amidst the I 

intelligent part in the religious controversies of the sounding of drums and fifes, and accompanied by a ! 

period. “ The reformers appealed,” says Dr. M‘Crie, vast concourse of people, with all the pomp and 

“from the fallible and conflicting opinions of the ceremony usually observed in a pontifical procession, 

doctors of the church to the infallible dictates of re- When they passed a house in which any of the car- 

velation, and from the vulgate version of the Scrip- dinals was confined, the procession stopped, and 

tures to the Hebrew and Greek originals ; and in Grunwald blessed the people by stretching out his 

these appeals they were often supported by the fingers in the manner practised by the Pope on such 

translations recently made by persons of acknow- occasions. After some time he was taken from his 

lodged orthodoxy, and published with the permission horse, and borne on the shoulders of one of his com- 

and warm recommendations of the head of the panions on a pad or seat prepared for the purpose, 

church. In surveying this portion of histoiy, it is Havingreachedthe castle of St. Angelo, he drank from 

impossible not to admire the arrangements of provi- a large cup to the safe custody of Clement, in which 

dence, when we perceive monks and bishops, and he was pledged by his attendants. He then adminis- 

cardinals and popes, active in foiging and polishing tered to his cardinals an oath, in wliich they engaged 

those weapons which were soon to be turned against to yield due obedience and faithful allegiance to the 

themselves, and which they afterwards would fain emperor, as their lawful and only prince ; and not 

have blunted and laboured to deciy as unlawful and to disturb the peace of the empire by intrigues, but, 

empoisoned.” as became them, according to the precepts of Scrip ■ 

In vain did the Romish clergy exclaim loudly ture and the example of Christ and his apostles, to be 

against the translation of the Scriptures into the subject to the civil powers. After a speech, in which 

vulgar tongue; translations into the Italian began he rehearsed the civil, parricidal, and sacrilegious 

to appear soon after the invention of the art of wars excited by the popes, and acknowledged that 
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Providence had raised up the Emperor Charles V. 
to revenge these crimes and bridle the rage of wicked 
priests, the pretended pontiff solemnly promised to 
transfer all his authority and power to Martin Lu- 
tlier, that he might remove the corruptions which 
had infected tlie apostolical see, and completely re- 
fit the ship of St. Peter, that it might no longer be 
the sport of the winds and waves, through the unskil- 
fulnesa and negligence of its governors, who, intrusted 
with the helm, had spent their days and nights in 
drinking and debauchery. Then raising his voice, 
he said, ‘ All who agree to these things, and would 
see them carried into execution, let them signify this 
by lifting up their hands;’ upon which the whole 
band of soldiers, raising their hands, exclaimed, ‘ Long 
live Pope Luther! Long live Pope Luther!’ All 
this was performed under the eye of Clement VII. ” 
Throughout all the Italian States, and more espe- 
cially in the large towns, were found numerous and 
ardent friends of the Protestant cause. And even 
the very disputes which were agitated among tlie 
Reformed churches themselves were made subjects 
of controversy among the Italian Protestants. This 
was remarkably the case with the difference which 
existed between Luther and Zwingli respecting the 
presence of Christ in the sacrament of the Supper ; 
the former interpreting the words of institution liter- 
ally, the latter hguratively. Both views of the sub- 
ject had their respective supporters in Italy, but the 
majority were in favour of the opinions of tlie Swiss 
Reformer. The controversy was warmly agitated 
among the Protestants of Modena, Bologna, and 
other parts of Italy ; but it was earned on with the 
greatest heat in the Venetian territories, where the 
doctrine of the German Reformer chiefly prevailed. 
Another controverted point, which was keenly dis- 
cussed among the Italian Protestants, was the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, It is not improbable that the 
heretical writings of Servetus may have found their 
way into Italy. At all events the Reformed church 
at Naples was disturbed in its infancy by the ditVii- 
sion of Arlan principles among its members ; and in 
the Venetian territories, where the Protestants were 
numerous, though not organized into settled congre- 
gations under regular pastors, these unscriptural 
notions obtained ready acceptance. Soclnian writers 
are accustomed to trace the origin of their sect to 
meetings which were held towards the middle of tlie 
sixteenth century in the territories of Venice, but 
chiefly at Vicenza, where they allege that private con- 
ferences or colleges met and agreed upon a creed 
which was drawn up on Socinian principles. This 
statement, however, is doubted by Moslieim and 
other ecclesiastical historians, and their hesitation 
to admit its accuracy is amply justified by the consi- 
deration, that not the slightest allusion is made to 
the subject in any part of the works of Faustus So- 
cinus. 

But although it is scarcely probable that the So- 
cinian doctrines originated in Italy, it is undeniable 

u 


that a number of the Italian Protestants were, at the 
Reformation period, infected with these heretical opi- 
nions, and, accordingly, when driven from their coun- 
try and settled in the Orisons, we find the Orison 
cliurches agitated by violent disputes, not only on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but on various other arti- 
cles of the Christian faith. And yet ^^ "^antism 
in Italy, with all the errors which came mingled 
with it, was a living, a growing principle, which had 
taken such root in the country, that the friends of 
the Reformation entertained the most sanguine hope 
that Italy would throw off the yoke of Rome. Tlie 
Pope liimeelf became alarmed at tlie rapid progress 
of the new opinions; and, in ir>42. the Romish clergy 
were urgent with his Holiness to take some effective 
measures for the defence of the Catholic faith. Those 
of the ecclesiastics, accordingly, who were suspected 
of favouring the new ojnnions, were carefully watched, 
and occasion eagerly sought of lodging formal com- 
plaints against them. Ochino and Martyr, in parti- 
cular, who attracted crowds to listen to their dis- 
courses, while their writings were extensively circu- 
lated and eagerly read by the Italian people, were 
Kurroundod by spies, and snares having been laid for 
their lives, they were compelled to escape from the 
coimtr}’. The erection of a court of inquisition was 
now eagerly pressed by the more zealous Romanists 
as absolutely necessary to preserve Italy from being 
overrun with heresy. Accordingly, Pope Paul HI. 
founded at Rome the congregation of the Holy Office, 
by a bull dated Ist April 1543. This court at first 
confined its operations to the States of the church ; 
but gradually extending its authority, it established 
branches in other parts of the country. The senate 
of Venice refused to allow the inquisition to be set 
up within their territories, except in a very modified 
form. On two difl’erent occasions, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the Neapolitans had resisted 
the establishment of the inquisition in their country, 
and even when Charles V., in 1546, renewed the 
attempt, such a commotion was excited that it was 
found necessary to abandon the design. In almost 
every part, however, of the Italian States, Rome, by 
watching its opportunity, and acting with its usual 
ctvution, succeeded in iieaceably establishing the in- 
quisition, and in this way alone, as popish histo- 
rians admit, was the Reformation suppressed in Italy. 
No sooner was this engine of tyranny and cruel 
opiiression set up than multitudes of the Italian Pro- 
testants fled from the country, and the prisons of the 
inquisition were rapidly filled with those who remain- 
ed behind. The public profession of the Reformed 
religion was now strictly prohibited, but so numerous 
were its private adherents, that it cost the inquisitors 
the labour of twenty years to extirpate them. At, 
Modena, Ferrara, and the territories of the Venetian 
republic, the popes found the utmost difficulty in 
Bujipressiug the Reformed doctrine. One occupant 
of the see of Rome after another, lighted up the fires 
of the inquisition for the destruction of Italian Pro- 
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testantism ; but although the open confession of the she haa opened the way to every improvement ; but 
Reformed doctrines was rendered impossible, persons she feels that she is formed to take the lead again 
were found in different parts of Italy, in the seven- and Europe will know no repose till the nation which 

teenth century, who secretly held these principles. in the dark ages lighted the torch of civilization with 

Great numbers of the Protestant Italian refugees that of liberty, shall be enabled herself to enjoy the 
found a home in the Grisons, where they enjoyed light which she created.” In every part of Italy, 
liberty of conscience and the pure preaching of the but more especially in Tuscany and Naples, the 
gospel. Zealous and unwearied in their endeavours slightest attempt to assert liberty of thought in mat- 
to advance the cause of truth and righteousness, tfieir ters of religion, is instantly met with persecution in 
settlement in that country proved a bleswng to various forms. The Bible in the vernacular language 
many. New churches sprung up on every side, and is a proscribed book ; and tracts containing doctrines 
in a short time the Protestants became a decided not in uinson with the dogmas of Rome, expose the 
majority of the population. The provinces situated persons in whose possession they are found to the 
between the Alps and Italy, more especially the vengeance of the priests. In the dominions of the 

valley of the Valteline, formed the principal seat of King of Sardinia, however, the Protestant religion is 

the Italian Protestants who had been driven from tolerated, and the Waldenses, that long persecuted 
their native land. But little bands of these refugees sect, which has never bowed its neck to the yoke 
repaired to other places, such as Zurich, Basle, and of KonK>^ maintains its scriptural principles, and 
Geneva in Switzerland, Lyons in France, Strasburg practises its simple worship without molestation or 
in Germany, Antwerp in the I.K)w Countries, and intcrniption of any kind. 

even to London, in each of which towns they formed ITOGAY, a household god among the Mongol 
Protestant churches where the gospel was preached Tartars. He is the guardian of their families, and 

in the Italian language. jiresides over all the ])roducts of the earth. Old 

Since the suppression of the Reformation in Italy, travellers tell us, that no one presumes to dine until 

that unhappy country has been crushed under the this god and his family are first served, their enter- 
combined influence of Papal oppression and political tainment consisting in the mouths of the idols being 
despotism. But as Sismondi has eloquently re- covered with gi*ease. When the people have dined, 
marked, “ her heart still beats with the love of they throw out the fragments which remain, expect* 
liberty, virtue, and glory : she is chained and covered ing them to be devoured by some unknown spirits, 
with blood; but she still knows her strength and her IXIUS, a surname of Apollo, from a district in 
future destiny ; she is insulted by those for whom the island of Rhodes, where he was worshipped. 
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JAAFARITES, a Mohammedan sect who held in 
the highest reverence the memory of Jaafar, the 
sixth lm4in, who is considered by many of the 
ScJiiUes as little if at all inferior in knowledge to 
Solomon himself. When the celebrated Nadir Schah 
proposed to assimilate the Persian Mohammedan 
system to that of the Turks, he suggested that Jaa- 
far should be acknowledged as the head of the new 
national faith. His plans, however, were altogether 
unsuccessful. See Imams (The IVelve). 

JABA JAHITES, a Moliammedan sect, who denied 
the perfect foreknowledge of God, and asserted that 
the providence of God in the government of the 
world is regulated by circumstances as they arise ; 
and they held also that the Divine knowledge, like 
human, was improved by experience. 

JACOBINS, a name which was applied in France 
to the Dominicans (which see) because their princi- 
{lal convent was situated near the gate of St. James 


{Jacolnui) in Paris. At the commencement of the 
first French revolution, the meetings of its most 
zealous promoters were held in the hall of this con- 
vent, and from this circumstance Jacobin came to be 
anotlier name for a revolutionist. 

JACOBITE CHURCH, a name which the Syrian 
church assumes to itself. When the Syrian Chris- 
tians are inten-ogated as to the reason of this name, 
they usually allege that they are the descendants of 
Jacob or Israel ; that they are the descendants also of 
the earliest converts of the apostle James ; and that 
they are sprung from the adherents of the monk and 
presbyter Jacob Baradseus, who, in the sixth century, 
was mainly instrumental in preserving, establishing, 
and extending the Monophysite party in Syria and the 
adjacent countries. In his zeal for the propagation 
of the Monophysite tenets, Jacob wandered in the 
disguise of a beggar through ^he Syrian provinces, 
confirming and encouraging the oppressed paity, and 
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orikiuing pastors over them. The patriarch of An- 
tioch. was made superior of the sect, and Jacob la- 
boured as a bishop at Edessa for thirty-tliree years, 
until A. D. 558, when he died. At the close of his 
laborious life, Jacob left his sect in a very flourishing 
condition in Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, and other countries, where they 
have flourished more or less till the present day. 

The great body of the members of the Jacobite 
church are now found in Mesopotamia, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Mosul and Mardin. Their 
primate or highest ecclesiastical functionary is the 
patriarch of Antioch, who, since the end of the ninth 
century, has uniformly taken the name of Ignatius, 
in memory of the ntartyred bishop of Antioch. This 
dignitary usually resides in a monastery near Marclfn. 
The second dignitary, tlie primate of Tagrit, resides 
near Mosul, and is termed Maphrida or fruit-bearer. 
The whole number of Jacobites is calculated to 
amount to nearly 150,000 souls, which, according to 
Dr. Wilson, are thus ^stributed : “ In the pstshilik of 
Aleppo, and chiefly in that city and in Antioch, they 
number probably about 2,000. In Damascus they 
have only a few families. There are very few, if 
any, of them to be found in Ijebanon ; and in the 
southern parts of the Holy ].<and, including Jerusa- 
lem, where they have a bishop and a monastic estab- 
lishment, they probably do not exceed a hundred or 
two. In the provinces of Malabar and Travankdr in 
India, their numbers, by the persecutions and frauds 
of the Roman Catholics, have been considerably re- 
duced. Those who remain independent of Rome, in 
a letter to their brethren of Mesopotamia, stated 
their numbers a few years ago at 11,972 families, 
having forty-five churches and a half. In the gov- 
ernment census of Travankdr of 1836, they are given 
at 118,382 souls, the Romo-Syrians being, in addi- 
tion to this number, 56,184 souls. The Syrian And 
Nestorian communities in India have now for many 
years been united. The time of the merging of the 
former into the latter is not exactly known.” 

In their public worehip the Syrian Christians use 
the Syrian language, though their vernacular tongue 
is the Arabic. They acknowledge only the coun- 
cils of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus. Like 
other Monophysites, they allege that tlie Divine 
and human nature of Christ were so united ns to 
form only one, yet without any change, confusion, 
or mixture of the two natures. While their liturgi- 
cal standards contain much scriptural, evairgelical 
doctrine, the Jacobites have imbil^d some dangerous 
errors. They address prayers to the saints, particu- 
btrly to the Virgin Mary, and John the Baptist, 
whom they address as powerful intercessors with 
Christ in their behalf. They believe in baptismal 
regeneration. In dispensing baptism the face of the 
child is turned toward the East, and a triple afiusion 
of water is made with the left hand of the priest as 
he pronounces the name of each of the persons of the 
Trinity. The anointing with holy oil is also in use 


in the Jacobite church, and the rite of Confirmation 
follows that of Baptism and Chrism after the expiry 
of seven days. The doctrines of the real presence, 
and the sacrifice of the mass, are tenets pf this 
church, but they use leavened bread in the eucharist. 
The priest alone drinks of the cup ; but he dips the 
cake, with the cross and sections corr^j^pding with 
the twelve apostles imprinted upon,ii|l hi Jie wine, 
before handing it to the people. Prayers ave offered 
for the dead by the Jacobites, and they maintain the 
doctrine of sacerdotal absolution. They attach great 
importance and efficacy to the sign of the cross. 
Their fasts are numerous, and kept with great strict- 
ness, so that, as Dr. Wolff was assured by one of 
their deacons, for seven months in the year they are 
neither allowed to cat meat, nor fish, nor eggs, and 
can eat nothing else but herbs. 

There are some Romanist Jacobites in Syria, who 
have a patriarch of their own at Aleppo. In 1847, 
the Jacobite bisliop of Msirdhi went over to the 
Church of Rome, along with some of his flock. In 
general, however, their attachment to the Monophy- 
site doctrine proves an insuperable obstacle to their 
conversion to the Romish faith. Accordingly, a 
tiesuit, in the seventeenth century, declared, that “ if 
you combat them, they only answer by invectives, 
making the sign of the cross with only the middle 
finger of their hand, holding, at the same time, the 
other fingers closed, in order to make you understand 
that they acknowledge only one nature in .lesiis 
Christ, and that you shall never make them believe 
the contrary.” The Egyptian J&cobites are called 
Copts (see Coptic Ciiukch), and the Indian Jacob- 
ites or Syrian Christians of Malabar, receive the 
name of Christians of St. Thomas. (See Thomas, 
St., Christians op). 

JACOBITES, a name applied to the adherents 
of James II., particularly to the non-jurors, who se- 
parated from the high Episcopal church simply 
because they would not take the oath of allegiance 
to the new king, and who, in the public services, 
prayed for the Stuart family. They were most nu- 
merous in Scotland, but were much lessened by the 
defeat of the Pretender in 1745, and still more so at 
his death in 1788. 

JACOBITES (Order of), a Romish order of 
mendicant monks established by Innocent III. in the 
thirteenth century, but wduch ceased to exist in the 
•course of the same century. 

JAGOUTH, or Yaghuth, one of the five prin- 
cipal gods of the ancient Arabians. He was usually 
represented^rtiitder the form of a lion, and is men- 
tioned by name in the Koran. 

JAH. See Jehovah. 

JAINS, a remarkable sect of Hindus found scat- 
tered throughout India, but more especially in South 
Canara. The hills about Gawilghur have been a 
favourite retreat of the Jains, who, in many particu- 
lars, resemble the ancient followers of Budha. Sev- 
eral of their tenets are similar ; their temples ara 
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frequently of the same fashion ; and their images 
have the curly hair and African features peculiar to 
the Budhist idols. These two sects agree in deny- 
ing the divine origin and authority of the Vedas; 
tlie worship of both is chiefly directed to certain 
eminent saints, having the same attributes though 
bearing diflerent names; and they both recognize 
the subordinate deities of the orthodox Hindus. The 
doctrine of transmigmtion, also, is held by both 
these sects. In all other matters they are at va- 
riance. The Jains admit the doctrine of caste, so 
far as to acknowledge the usual division into the four 
principal tribes ; but they select their priests from 
the Vaisyas or cultivators, instead of from the Brah- 
mans. Hence the Brahmans entertain the most in- 
veterate hostility to the Jains, who are always found 
in separate communities, and such is the mutual 
enmity of the two parties, that while the Brahmans 
are wont, in their daily prayers, to curse the Jains, 
these again often utter the cry, ‘‘ May the Brah- 
mans perish ! ” 

One of the gre^t peculiarities which belong to the 
religion of the Jains is the remarkable and even ludi- 
crous extent to which they carry their scruples re- 
specting the destruction of atiiinal life. ‘‘Their 
absurdities in this matter,” remarks a writer much 
conversant with India, “ arc far beyond those of the 
Hindoos. With one exception, — the sacrifice of the 
ram, — they esteem the destruction of any sentient 
creature, however minute, as the most heinous of 
crimes ; and continually carry at their girdles a small 
broom, suspended by a string, with which they ten- 
derly sweep aside every in.scct which they may ob- 
serve in their path, lest they should accidentally 
tread upon it. To so senseless a length do they carry 
this principle, that they will not pluck any herb or 
vegetable, or jjartake of any sort of food, which may 
be supposed to contain aniinalculse ; so that the only 
articles of sustenance remaining to them appear to be 
rice, and a few sorts of pulse, which they cook with 
milk. They affirm, indeed, tliat it is as foul a mur- 
der to kill an insect as to slay a man ; and so ex- 
treme is their precaution to avoid the commission 
of the crime, that it is with great reluctance, and 
only when reduced to the necessity by urgent thirst, 
that they will drink water ; even then, they inva- 
riably suck np the fluid through a piece of fine mus- 
lin. In like manner, when they require water for 
ablution, or any unavoidable household purpose, they 
carefully strain it repeatedly, before they venture to 
use it. The most noxious vermin and insects are 
also treated with the same consideration as the most 
harmless creatures ; and if, tlirougli persevering an- 
noyance, they are compelled to deprive certain odious 
insects of the asylum usually found upon their per- 
sons, they remove the tormentors with the utmost 
care, and tenderly place them out of haim’s way.” 

The Jains allege that they have preseiwed the true 
and primitive religion, and that Hinduism, as it now 
exists, is a monstrous combination of heretical dog- 


mas and practices. The Vedas, the eighteen Pi ire- 
nas, the Trimurtti, the Avatars of Vishnu, the Lin- 
gam, the worship of the cow, and other animals, the 
sacrifice of the Homa, and all adoration of sensible 
objects are rejected by the Jains, who maintain these 
to be perversions of the primitive religion. It is not 
improbable, indeed, that the Jains may be identical 
with the Oymnosophisis of India mentioned by the 
Greek writers, and in confimation of this idea it may 
be stated, that in Hindustan they are called Digam- 
baras, which means “ devoid of clothes,” thus cori’e- 
sponding to the name applied to them by the Greeks. 
Their philosophical opinions are thoroughly mate- 
rialistic. Thus the formation of the universe is 
explained by the combination of identical or homo- 
geneous atoms. They divide beings or existences into 
two great classes, animate and inanimate, the former 
being the subjects of enjoyment, and the latter the 
objects of enjoyment. Animated beings they allege 
to be eternal, but having bodies they are composed 
of j)art8 formed by tlie four elements, earth, air, fire, 
and water. Tlie soul is believed to exist in three 
states,— -tliat of bondage by its own activity, that of 
liberation by the fulfilment of precepts designed to 
destroy activity, and that of perfection when all acti- 
vity has cccised. Tliis last is the highest distinction 
to which a Jain devotee can be elevated. It is styled 
Sanyasi Nmmni, and is reached only after a long 
course of penance. “ In this sublime state,” we are 
told, “ the soul is supposed to be partially absorbed 
into the essence of the Divinity, and the man becomes 
almost insensible to earthly concerns. He is said to 
be devoid of all human passions, and acknowledges 
none of the requirements of natm’e ; hunger and 
thirst are unknown to him ; abstruse contemplation 
is bis only sleep ; heat and cold, disease and infirm- 
ity, alike fail to inflict pain or inconvenience; and 
his eye rests with equal indiiference upon good and 
evil. Being divested of all \vants, he lives in abso- 
lute independence of his one-time fellow mortals, and 
estranges bimself from all communion with them, 
ha\ing no thought, affection, or inclination, except 
for things divine. In this manner, he advances step 
by step, in purity and excellence, during which time 
the principles or elements of his natural body are 
gradually dissolvejd, until, having passed through 
eleven intermediate stages, he arrives at ultimate per- 
fection, and becomes inseparably united with the 
Deity.” 

The Jains have a literature peculiar to their sect, 
more particularly a series of works called Puranas, 
which ought not to be confounded with the Puranas 
of the Hindus, for although they occasionally insert 
legends borrowed from the latter, their special object 
is to trace the legendary history of the Tirthukaras, 
or deified teachers, worshipped by the sect. The 
number of these teachers whom they reverence 
amounts to twenty-four for a given period, and they 
enumerate by name the twenty-four of their past, 
tlie twenty-four of the present, and the twenty-four 
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of the ttge to oome. They are called JinaSy and 
their statues, either all or in i art, are assembled in 
their temples, sometimes of colossal dimensions, and 
usually composed of black or white marble. The 
objects now held in higliest esteem in Hindustan by 
the Jains are Pirswanilth and Mah^vira, the tweiity- 
tliiid and twenty-fourth Jinas of the present era, who 
seem to have superseded all their predecessors. (See 
Jill! as.) The Jain temples in Southern India afford 
some of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture. 
They are apparently of great antiquity, and are 
usually found in groups of eight, ten, or more hud- 
dled closely together in some very retired and ro- 
mantic 8[M>t 

The sect of the Jains is said by Mr. Colebrooke 
to have been founded about B. c. 600, by l^drswa- 
niitha, and established by Mahavira. The sect con- 
tains two great subdivisions, the Swetnmharm, white- 
robed, who abound in Gujerat, and Dif/nmlxiras, un- 
clothed, who abound in Rajpootana. The latter 
separated from the general body about a. d. 552, and 
are distinguished by certain peculiarities. Thus 
they represent their gods without clothing; they 
deny their deified saints to be supreme gods; and 
they require their ascetics to use no clothing or any 
(jther article of equipment but a fan of peacock’s 
feathers and a cup. The sacred books of the Jains 
are written in the Pali language, and according to 
tlieir historical records, they were first committed to 
writing about 980 years after Mahavira, or about 
A. D. 380. The most ancient Jain temples are stated 
to have been founded about one hundred years 
before. 

JAKUTI, a god of the Japanese, whom they in- 
voke in time of sickness, or when death is seem- 
ingly near at hand. 

JAMES’S (St.) DAY, a Christian festival held in 
honour of James the brother of John, who was the 
first apostle that gained the crown of inartyi*dora. It 
is celebrated in the Romish church on the 25th of 
J uly, and in the Greek church on the 23d of Oc- 
tober. 

JAMES’S (St.) LITURGY, one of the Liturgies 
used in the Greek church. This is the Liturgy of 
Jerusalem, which is usually ascribed to the a))o.stle 
James, who was the first bishop or pastor of the 
Christian church in that city. It is so long as to 
require five hours to read the whole of it, and ac- 
cordingly it is read publicly in some churches only 
once a-year, that is, on the 23d of October, which is 
the festival of St. James’s day. The standard ri- 
tuals of the Greek church are those modifications of 
St. James's Liturgy which are used at Constanti- 
nople ; namely, that of St. Chrysostom, which is in 
ordinary use, and that of St. Basil, which is substi- 
tuted for it on certain appointed days. These two 
are simply abridgments of the Liturgy of St. James. 
It is very doubtful whether this Liturgy usually 
ascribed to James is really the work of that apostle. 
The only foundation on wliicli the opinion rests, is a 


doubtful fragment ascribed to Proclus, archbishop oi 
Constantinople, and the thirty-second canon of the 
sixth General Council in Trullo. Eusebius and Je- 
rome, however, both of whom give catalogues of the 
ecclesiastical writings previous to their own times, 
make no mention of any Liturgies as having come 
from the pens of apostles. 

JAMES OF COMPOSTBLLA of), a 

church at Compostella in Galicia, a province of 
Spain, which is famous for the devout pilgrimages 
made to it by Spanish devotees of the Romish 
church. It is dedicated to James the Greater, who 
is alleged by Spanish writers to have been the apos- 
tle who first planted Christianity in Spain, and whose 
figure is said for many centuries to have rested on 
the high altar of the cliurch in the form of a wooden 
bust, with forty or fifty white tapers continually 
buniing before it. The pilgiims kiss the figure three 
or four times in token of reverence. There is in the 
same church a stone cross under which tliey pass 
three times, through so small a hole that they are 
forced to lay themselves flat against the pavement. 
The body of the apostle, who is known to the Spa- 
nish populace by the nanie of St. James of Galicia, 
i.s alleged lo have been at Compostella about the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, and since that time it 
is believed to Imve performed gi*eat mimcles there. 

JAMES THE LESS (Fkstival of). See 
Philip (St.) and James’s (St.) Day. 

JAMMABOS, mountain priests of Japan, an or- 
der of the religion of Sinto. They go armed with 
swords and scimitars, and hence they are some- 
times called mountain soldiers. They are a kind 
of wandering monks, dependent on the benevolence 
of the public for subsistence. Kaempfer thus de- 
scribes them: “They do not 8ha^e their heads, but 
follow the rules of the first founder of this order, 
who mortified his body by climbing up steep, high 
mountains ; at least, they conform themselves there- 
unto in their dress, apparent behaviour, and some 
outward ceremonies ; for they are fallen short of his 
rigorous way of life. They have a head, or general, 
of their order, residing at Miako, to whom they are 
obliged to bring a certain sum of money every year, 
and who has the distribution of dignities and of titles, 
whereby they are known among themselves. They 
commonly live in the neighbourhood of some famous 
Kami temple, and accost travellers in the name ot 
that Kami which is worshipped there, making a short 
discourse of his holiness and miracles, with a loud, 
coarse voice. Meanwhile, to make the noise still 
louder, they rattle their long staffs, loaded at the 
upper end with iron rings, to take up the charity 
money which is given them ; and, last of all, they 
blow a trumpet made of a large shell. They carry 
their children along with them upon the same beg- 
ging errand, clad like their fathers, but with their 
heads shaved. These little bastards are exceedingly 
troublesome and importunate with traveHers, and 
commonly take care to light on them, as they are 
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going ap some hill or mountain, where, becauee of 
the difficult ascent, they cannot well escape, nor in- 
deed otherwise get rid of them without giving them 
something. In some places they and their fathers 
accost travellers in company with a troop of Bikuni 
or nuns, and, with their rattling, singing, trumpeting, 
chattering and crying, make such a frightful noise as 
would make one almost mad or deaf. These moun- 
tain priests are frequently applied to by superstitious 
people, for conjuring, fortune-telling, foretelling fu- 
ture events, recovering lost goods, and the like pur- 
poses. They profess themselves to be of the Kami 
I’eligiou, as established of old, and yet they are never 
suffered to attend, or to take care of, any of the 
Kami temples.” 

The solemn vow which the Jammabos make in 
entering into the order is to renounce all temporal 
advantages for the prospect of eternal happiness. 
The founder of the order seems to have lived in the 
sixth century. He wandered about in deserts, and 
climbed the steepest mountains, subjecting himself 
to the severest hardships and privations. In course 
of time, his followers became divided into two 
orders, called Tqjuvfa and Fansanfa. The fonner 
are obliged to go on a pilgrimage once a-year to the 
mountain of Fikoosan, a vevy lofty and precipitous 
mountain ; and so completely is this a test of charac- 
ter, that if any person living in sin shall venture to 
climb the hill, the devil will instantly enter into him. 
The other order of Jammabos are obliged annually to 
pay a visit to the sepulchre of their founder, wliich is 
also situated on the top of a high and almost inacces- 
sible mountain. In preparation for this hazardous 
undertaking, they practise frequent ablutions and 
severe mortifications. During their pilgrimage they 
eat only herbs and roots. On their return they go 
to Miaco and present a gift to the geneiai of the 
religious order to which they belong, who in turn 
bestows some honourable title on the pilgrim. The 
Jammabos dress like laymen. They wear a sabre 
fastened to their girdles, a staff in their hands, with 
a brass head and four rings of the same metal. They 
wear about their necks a scarf or rather a silk band 
adorned with fringes, which is lunger or shorter ac- 
cording to the rank of the priest. They have a 
curiously shaped cap on their heads, and a w'allet 
upon their backs, with a book in it, a little money, 
and a coat They wear sandals on their feet com- 
posed either of straw or the stalks of the Lotos, a 
flower which is consecrated to religious uses. At 
their original institution the Jammabos were Shao- 
istif but they have blended that form of religion with 
the worship of strange gods. 

JANGAMAS, a Hindu sect, the essential charac- 
teristic of which is wearing the Linga (which see), 
or symbol of creative production, on some part of the 
dress or person. The type is of a small size, made 
of copper or silver, and is commonly worn suspended 
in a case round the neck, or sometimes tied in the 
turban. In common with the worsliippers of Shiva 


generally, the Jangamas smear their foreheads with 
ashes, and wear necklaces, and carry rosaries made 
of the Rudrdksha seed. The clerical members of the 
sect usually stain their garments with red ochre. 
They are not numerous in upper India, and are 
rarely encountered except as mendicants leading 
about a bull, the living type of Nandi, the bull of 
Shiva, decorated with housings of various colours, 
and strings of cowrie shells. The conductor Cannes 
a bell in his hand, and thus accompanied goes about 
from place to place, subsisting upon alms. In the 
South of India the Jangamas or Lingayets, as they 
are often called, are very numerous, and the officiating 
priests of Shiva are commonly of this sect. Wilks, 
Buchanapf and Dubois, represent the Jangamas as 
very numerous in the Deccan, especially in Mysore, 
or those countries constituting ancient Canara. Be- 
sides the Jangama priests of Kcdamath, a wealthy 
establishment of them exists at Benares. 

JANNES AND JAMBRES, two Egyptian magi- 
cians referred to in 2 Tim. iii. 8, as withstanding 
Moses, probably by attempting to imitate the mira- 
cles which Moses and Aaron actually perfoimed. 
The names of Jannes and Jambres do not occur in 
the Old Testament, but they are mentioned in the 
Talmud and several Rabbinical works. The para- 
phrast Jonathan, in Num. xxiii. 22, says they were 
the two sons of Balaam, who accompanied him when 
he went to Balak king of Moab. Many of the hea- 
then writers, as cited by Eusebius, speak of them 
as Egyptian scribes famous for their skill Jn magic. 
The Mohammedans have several traditions concern- 
ing them. 

JANSENISTS. The influence of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany in the sixteenth century extended 
even within the bosom of the Romish church. The 
watchword of Luther and his associates, that we are 
justified by faith, without the works of the law, was 
felt by multitudes even of those who still remained 
under the bondage of the Man of Sin, to be the 
very truth of God ; and the Protestant world is not 
generally aware that, from the time of Henry the 
Fourth of France, to the end of the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, there existed, in the very heart of 
tlie Papacy, a large, learned, and devotedly pious 
body of men, wlm held the grand doctrines of IBible 
Christianity, and busied tlieinselves in translating 
and widely disseminating the word of God. 

In the winter of 1604, two students of great pro 
mise attended the ancient college of Louvain. Their 
dispositions were far froni similar, but their tastes 
and pursuits were the same, and they both of them 
were animated by the most fervent and enlightened 
piety. Jean du Veiger de Hauranne, one of those 
estimable youths, was sprung from a noble and an- 
cient family. Conieille Jans^nius, the other, who 
was four years younger than his college companion, 
was the son of honest and industrious, though hum- 
ble parents. Du Verger had studied previously at 
Paris, and Jans^nius at Utrecht; but they met at 
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Louvain, and studied theology together, with a view 
to the priesthood. They soon became closely united 
in a friendship which lasted through life — a friend- 
ship originating in piety, and cemented by the love 
of Christ. In consequence of intense application to 
study, the health of Jans^nius was so injured that he 
was advised, on leaving college, to try the effect of 
the air of France. Du Verger invited him to ac- 
company him to Bayonne. There the two students 
applied themselves to the study of the Fathers, and 
in particular of Augustin, but more especially did 
they give much of their time to searching the Scrip- 
tures, which they knew were able to make them wise 
unto salvation. From these studies, continued for 
six years, originated Jansenism in the Romish 
church, — a system of doctrine which, being accordant 
in its grand features with Bible truth, was not long 
in arousing, against all who held its tenets, the de- 
tennined hostility of the Jesuits. The system of 
doctrine thus learned in secret by Jansdnius and his 
friend was not made public until after the death of 
the former, when his Commentary on Augustin was 
given to the world. 

After having prosecuted their researches for a 
long period at Bayonne, the two fi'icnds at length 
separated, — Jans^nius returning to Louvain, and Du 
Verger establishing himself at Paris. In the course 
of a few years, Jans^iiius became so distinguished 
for his talents and theological attainments, that he 
was elected to the bishopric of Ypres. Du Verger 
in the meantime earned a high reputation at Paris, 
not more for his learning than for his marked piety, 
and imblemished purity of character. His learn- 
ing attracted the admiration of many, especially of 
the higher classes, and he was introduced to court 
by Cardinal Richelieu as the most learned man in 
Europe. Eight bishoprics were successively offered 
to his acceptance, but respectfully declined. As his 
popularity increased, the good man seemed all the 
more to shrink from public notice. He retired to a 
private lodging in Paris, where he spent his whole 
time in prayer, almsgiving, and spiritual direction. 
Though thus hidden from the view of society in gen- 
eral, a secret and gradually increasing influence be- 
gan to diffuse itself. People of all classes flocked to 
hin for advice. The result was that many in every 
rank and every order of society, seemed to be ani- 
mated by a new spirit, striving to walk in the fear 
and love of God. 

About this time, Du Verger was appointed to the 
abbacy of the monastery of St. Cyran, from which he 
derived the title by which he is best known in his- 
tory — ^the Abb4 do St. Cyran. Being on terms of 
intimate friendship with M. Amauld d’Andilly, eld- 
est brother to Mother Angelica, he was introduced 
to the acquaintance of that excellent abbess, and in 
consequence became a frequent visitor at the Con- 
vent of Port-Royal, and soon after became its spiritual 
director. That monastery happened then to be at 
the very height of its fame. j 


Jansdnius, who, as we have already mentioned, 
had returned to Louvain, acquired in the course of a 
few years such renown as a scholar, that he was in- 
vested with the superintendence of the College de 
Sainte Pulch^rie in connection with the university 
where he had so long and so successfully studied. 
Here he composed several theologicad ^rks which 
still more enhanced his fame as aschoj^kiiwa divine. 
At length his learning procured for huff the chancel- 
lorehip of the University of Louvain, which was soon 
followed by his consecration to the bishopric of 
Ypres. Every step of his promotion was resisted by 
the Jesuits, but his acknowledged merit prevailed 
over all opposition. In his ecclesiastical character, 
he was the object of universal admiration. In hum- 
ble and unostentatious piety, in strong faith, in 
masculine force of understanding, and gentle simpli- 
city of heart, he was outshone by none of his con- 
temporaries. His grand ambition was to realize in 
his own person, the character of him who was styled 
the father of the faithful, and the friend of God. He 
devoted much of his time and attention to the refoim 
of his diocese. For twenty years, however, he oc- 
cupied all his leisure hours in the preparation of a 
translation of selected portions from the works of 
Augustin, with an ample commentary, chiefly with 
a view to refute the errors of the Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians. He was spared, in the providence 
of God, to achieve this laborious and important 
undertaking ; and on the very day of its completion, 
he was seized with the plague, which was then raging 
in Flanders, and, after an ilhicss of only a few houi's, 
died on the 6th of May 1638. 

llie gi'cat work in which Jansdnius had for 
twenty years been engaged he lived to complete. 
It was entitled Augustinus (which see), being the 
result of careful and protracted research into the 
writings of Augustin. In the course of two years 
after his decease, this valuable production, intended 
to establish and bring out into prominent relief the 
doctrine of free grace, issued from the press, not- 
withstanding the strenuous and unwearied eflbrts put 
forth by the Jesuits to prevent its publication. And 
when the Augustinus was given to the world, a keen 
controversy arose in reference to the real character 
of the doctrines which it contained. A charge of 
heresy was prefeiTed against the book before the 
college of Sorbonne in Paris, and the apostolic see at 
Rome. It was drawn up by Father Comet, a 
Jesuit of some notoriety, and consisted of five pro- 
positions, which he alleged had been extracted from 
the work of Jansenius. They were as follows: — 

1. Some commandments of God are impracticable 
by the righteous, and sometimes even when they 
attempt obedience, the needed grace is wanting. 

2. No man can resist inward grace in the state of 
nature. 3. In order to moral accountability it is not 
necessary to be free from inward necessity, but only 
from outward constraint. 4. The semi-Pelagians 
admitted the necessity of an inward prevenient grace 
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in order to every good net, and even to the reception 
of faith ; but they were herein heretical that they 
required this grace to be such as the will of man can 
yield to or resist indifierently. 6. It is semi-Pela- 
giau doctrine to say that Christ died or shed his 
blhod for all men. Tlie cliarge was sustained by 
both tribunals and a bull was issued by Pope Inno- 
cent X., condemning the Augustinus as containing 
dangerous, false, and unsound doctrine. Having suc- 
ceeded in their design, the Jesuits procured a for- 
mula to be drawn up, embodying the five proposi • 
tion of Father Comet, which formula all teachers of 
youth, and candidates for the ministry, were com- 
manded to sign. This was designed to ensnare the 
Jansenists, who, however, readily signed the formula, 
but each adding a solemn declaration that the five 
propositions were not to be found in the “ Augusti- 
nus.*' The Jesuits, enmged at being fmstrated in 
their designs to ensnare the Jansenists, applied to 
the Pope for another bull, which was accordingly 
issued, declaring that the five propositions were not 
only heretical, but tliat they were truly extracted 
from the “ Augustinus,” and were condemned in the 
very sense in which tliey were found there. Hav- 
ing procured this bull, confinnatory aud explanatory 
of the former, the Jesuits drew up another formula, 
which ran in these words : “I condemn from my in- 
most soul, as well as orally, the doctrine of the five 
propositions which arc contained in tlie work of 
Cornelius Jansenius, a doctrine whicli is not that of 
St. Augustine, whose sentiments Jansenius has mis- 
represented.” This formula the Janseiiifits refused to 
sign, and thus an excuse was found for commenc- 
ing a relentless and bitter persecution, which was 
carried on for a number of years on the part of 
the Jesuits. At length, in the good providence 
of God, the persecution to which the Jansenists 
had for many years been subjected, ceased for a 
time. Clement IX. succeeded to the popedom, 
who, being a man of a mild and gentle spirit, signa- 
lized the commencement of his pontificate by throw- 
ing open the prison doors, and removing the eccle- 
siastical censures which had been so liberally inflicted 
during the reign of his predecessor. Thus matters 
continued throughoutthe remainderof the seventeenth 
century — the Jansenist doctrines making silent, but 
steady progress in spite of the bitter opposition and 
rancorous hatred of the powerful party of the Je- 
suits. It was now all too evident that the Roman 
Catholic Church in France had suffered a severe 
shock. The hated heresy of Jansenius now nunj- 
bered among its supporters the ablest, the most 
energetic, and withal the most pious members of 
the Romish Church. The press, the pulpit, the 
parlour were alike affected with an apparently irre- 
j pressible love for the Evangelism of the Bible. The 
Scriptures were fast rising in the estimation of all 
classes, and ere long, it was to be feared, the priest 
would lose his influence, and the church would be 
abandoned by its people. 


.Such were the dark and gloomy prospects of Ro- 
manism, not in Fitince alone,* but throughout all 
Europe, at the opening of the eighteenth century. 
Many of the learned and noble-minded supporters of 
Jansenism bad disappeared from the scene, but a 
goodly band of devoted Bible Christians, both men 
and women, still maintained the truth as it is in 
Jesus. These found a rallying-point in the Convent 
of Port-Royal, which, though it had been called to 
pass through the fires of persecution, at the hands of 
the Jesuits, was still preserved, as a Pharos amid the 
darkness, to guide many a benighted traveller to the 
haven of eternal peace. Long had the bitter ene- 
mies of the doctrine of free gi*aco watched for an op- 
portunity of finally rooting out a monastery which 
iiad both done and suffered so much to maintain and 
to extend the principles of Jansenism. There were 
many obstacles, however, whicli stood in the way ot 
the accomplishment of a pnqioKe which the Jesuits 
had so long ai»d so fondly cherished. Often did they 
put forth their hand to smite, but they liad not cou- 
rage to de.stroy. The ambitious Pdr^fixe, the arch- 
bishop of Paris, had so far yielded to the pressure of 
the Jesuits a.s to imprison the inmates of Port-Royal 
des Champs, but only a few months had elapsed when 
he was constrained to restore the sisters to their for- 
mer position. Neither public opinion nor hia own 
conscience would permit a more prolonged captivity. 
That haughty prelate, however, as well as liis suc- 
cessor, was now numbered with the dead. Tlie 
archiepiscopal office was now held by the Cardinal 
de Noailles, a man of mild, gentle dispositions, but 
on that account ail the more likely to be wrought 
upon by tlie crafty, designing Jesuits. For a time 
he resisted firmly all the arguments and entreaties 
with which they plied him to prevail upon him to 
destroy the hated convent, and in this resistance he " 
was not a little encouraged by the salutary influence 
which his excellent secretary, M. Thomassin, exer- 
cised over him. But the pliable archbishop at length 
yielded, and agreed to comply with all that was re- 
quired of him. lit vain did his secretary remonstrate. 

M. de Noailles had pledged his word to the Jesuits, 
and he refused to retract. Perceiving that his mas- 
ter had given himself up into the hands of the Je- 
suits, M. Thomassin, with tears in his eyes, for he 
was much attached to the Cardinal, calmly, but 
firmly, replied, “ No, my Loi-d, it shall never be said 
that your faitlifiJ servant, Thomassin, has lent his 
pen to your Eminence's enemies, who only plot and 
combine to dishonour you.” Retiring from the pre- 
sence of the archbishop, the secretary repaired to 
the church of St. Nicholas du Ijouvre, of which he 
was Provost, and there, kneeling at the foot of the ( 
high altar, he committed himself and tlie cause in 
defence of which he had surrendered all his worldly 
prospects, to that G«3d who alone can bring light 
out of darkness, and order out of confusion. There 
he remained in close communion with his Hea- 
venly Father, until the shadows of evening had gt* 
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tliered around him, and the last solitary lamp in 
the church had been extinguished. Thus absorbed 
in secret prayer, he felt a security and peace inde- 
scribable by human language. In supporting the 
cause of Christ he had drawn down upon himself the 
frown and the fury of man, but he was now rejoicing 
in the favour and the fellowship of his God. 

Meanwhile the Cardinal de Noailles, though for- 
saken by his secretary, who refused to lend himself 
to the persecution of the Janscnists, had no difficulty 
in finding ecclesiastics to aid him in his unhallowed 
work. A petition to the Cardinal was speedily drawn 
up and presented, and a decree was forthwith issued 
for the demolition and final extinction of the Convent 
of Port-Royal. It was on the 11th of July 1709 
that the Cardinal signed the decree. ‘Some time, 
however, was allowed to pass away before it was 
put into execution. 

The public indignation w'as excited by the cruel 
deed which the Jesuits had thus perjietrated, and 
one burst of execration was heard from every quar- 
ter. The enemies of the truth seemed to ha\e 
j)revailed. The gospel of the grace of God was 
trampled under foot, and Avlule the truly pious in the 
Gallican Church mourned over the destruction of 
Port-Royal, the adlierents of the profanely called 
Order of Jesus exulted in the thought that they had 
rooted out a heresy which threatened ore long the 
very existence of popery in Europe. Port-Royal 
had afforded a refuge and a rallying-point for all to 
whom Christ was truly precious, and the influence of 
the doctrines and example of this Jansenist commu- 
nity had diffused itself so far, and rooted itself so 
deep, that French popery was fast assuming an 
Evangelical and Protestant aspect. It was high 
time, therefore, that ati end should be put if possible 
to this contagious heresy. The crushing blow was 
given, and Jansenism was now, to all appearance, ut- 
terly destroyed. But the triumph of the Jesuits was 
only a seeming, not a real one, Port-Iloyal had 
kindled a light in France which has never, even till 
this day, been extinguished. From the seclusion of 
Port- Royal issued some of the most erudite and (de- 
gant, as well as withering exposures of the Jesuits, 
who, writhing under the lash of the Jansenist scho- 
lars, described Port-Royal as a place where forty 
sliarp pens were at work, all pointed by Dr. Aimauld. 
Of the distinguished men to whom this remark re 
ferred, it is sufficient to mention the names of Pascal, 
Le Maistre, De Sacy, Amauld, and Nicole, — scho- 
lars of whom any age or nation might well be proud. 
Seldom in the annals of the world’s history lyvs so 
bright a constellation of geniuses adorned the same 
* country at one time. Truly providential was it, that, 
at a crisis so important, when the cause of truth was in 
such imminent danger, there should have been raised 
up a band of men so admirably suited, both by talents 
and education, for the successful defence of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Not a trace of the convent 
is now to be found, but the spirit, the principles of the 


convent, are still alive and operating with an unseen 
and pervading power, not only in Fiiince, but through- 
out many other parts of the Roman Catholic Church. 
To Port-Royal we owe it that the Gallican Church 
still preserves so complete an antipathy to the spirit 
of Ultra-montanism, and even amid the infidelity 
and political vacillation of Prance thej^ ^ a fire 
smouldering at this moment among thd^omanists of 
that country, which is destined, we doubt not, at no 
distant period, to make way for the complete estab- 
lishment of the principles and the piety of the Hu- 
guenots of former days. 

Only two or three years elapsed after the demoli- 
tion of the Jansenist convent of Port-Royal, when 
the alarm of the Jesuits was anew excited by the 
publication and exteiisive circulation throughout 
Franco of ‘ Quesnel’s Annotations on the New Tes- 
tament.’ Already had the cause of Jansenism been 
greatly promoted by the press, more especially by 
the writings of Ariiauld, Nicole, and others, but, 
above all, by the ‘ Provincial Letters of Pascal.’ 
And now that a Jansenist divine of such piety and 
power as Quesiud Avas circulating still more widely 
the Augustiniaii views which had already obtained 
the approbation and acceptance of multitudes through- 
out all France, the Jesuits felt that some decided 
step must be taken to check the further progress of 
Jansenism. A bull was accordingly issued in 1713 
by Clement XL, which is usually known by the 
name of the Bull Unigmitm^ and Avhich condemned 
the work of Quesncl, enumerating in detail no fewer 
than one hundred and one propositions contained in 
it, which were alleged to bo heretical and unsound. 
The appearance of this papal bull gave rise to a keen 
controven^y in the Gallican church, only forty bishops 
supporting the decree of Clement, while all the rest, 
headed by Noailles, the archbishop of Paris, boldly 
resisted the fulminations of the Vatican, and appealed 
from the Pope to a general council. The Jesuits, 
however, at length prevailed, the Bull Uuigenitus 
was submitted to by the Gallican church, and many 
of the Jansenists were compelled to escape from 
France, and to seek refuge in other parts of Europe. 

Arnauld and a considerable remnant of the Jan- 
senisl party found an asylum in the Netherlands. 
Utrecht, in pai’ticular, has, down to the present day, 
been a special seat of Jansenism. “There arose,” 
says Ranke, “ an archiepiscopal Church at Utrecht, 
Avhich held itself to be in general Catholic, yet witli- 
al absolutely independent of Rome, and waged an in- 
cessant warfare against the Jesuit ultramontane ten- 
dency.” The Augustinian opinions had made exten- 
sive progi'ess in Holland, and in the end of the 
seventeenth century, the Roman Catholics of that 
country, amounting to 330,000, appear to have been 
mostly Jansenists. 

In former times Holland belonged to the dio- 
cese of Utrecht, a see which was founded by the 
English missionaiy Willibrord, A. D. 696. The bish- 
op was a suffragan of the archbishop of Cologne, 
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but, in 1559, Pope Paul IV. Boparated Holland from I tliat he had receiNed a commission from the Pope to 


I the province of Cologne, and erected Utrecht into an 
' archbishopric with five sufiragans, whose sees were 
j Haarlem, Deventer, Leuwarden, Groningen, and 
! Middelburg. When Protestantism became the es- 
tablished religion of the Seven United Provinces, the 
archbishops of Utrecht still continued to exercise 
spiritual authority over the Roman Catholics in Hol- 
land, but the suffragans were no longer appointed. 
The two chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem remained 
' as before, the former electing the archbishop in case 
of a vacancy, while the election was confirmed by 
the Pope, and in addition to bis dignity, as filling the 
see of Utrecht, he was uniformly accredited by the 
Pope as his vicar-apostolic in Holland. 

From the period of the Reformation, the Jesuits 
ke}^ their eye upon Holland with the view of se- 
, curing to themselves the whole influence and au- 
j thority which was claimed by the archbishop of 
i Utrecht ; and when the doctrines of Jansenism 
came to be canvassed, and numbers of the per- 
secuted Jansenists took refuge in Holland, the 
followers of Loyola keenly opposed those prelates 
of Utrecht who asserted the. doctrines of grace as 
taught by Augustin. Archbishop Codde, in par- 
ticiihir. who wtus consecrated to the see of Utrecht 
in 1689, was made the victim of Jesuit intrigue. 
That worthy prelate treated the Jansenist refugees 
from France with the utmost kindness. More es- 
j pecially Father Quesnel, who took uj) his abode 
at Amsterdam, and ended his life there, experi- 
enced the most marked attention from Archbishop 
Codde. The Jesuits were indignant at the favour 
shown to one who had been the main instrument, 
in their view, of propagating Jansenist principles 
in France, and indcc'd throughout all Europe. They 
secretly forwarded to Rome accusatiojis against the 
obnoxious archbishop, who was forthwith summon- 
ed to appear before the Pope and answer to the 
charges which had been laid against him. In obe- 
dience to the pai)al mandate Codde proceeded to 
Rome, but on amving there, he was treacherously 
detained for three years, at the end of which he sue- 
cceded in making his escape and returned to Hol- 
I land. Meanwhile, although no sentence of deposi- 
tion had been pronounced upon liim, and he still 
retained his archbishopric, he bad been deprived of 
his office of vicar general of the Pope, and another 
appointed in his room. In the absence of Arch- 
I bishop Codde, the Jesuits had been busy sowing the 
seeds of dissension among the Romanists in Holland, 
and not without considerable success. A schism had 
been introduced into the church of Utrecht, many of 
the people having joined the Je^^uit party in opposi- 
tion to the Jansenist prelates. The archbishop endea- 
voured to interest Pope Clement XI. in his favour, but 
to no purpose *, and at length be resolved to with- 
1 draw, which he did, allowing the chapters of Utrecht 
I and Haarlem to appoint vicars-general in his stead, 

/ The papal nuncio at Cologne, Imwever, announced 


exercise this autliority. The chapters forthwith pro- 
tested and appealed against the claim, but without 
effect. 

At the death of Archbishop Codde the chapters, 
instead of electing a successor, contented themselves 
with appointing vicars-general as before. Matters 
continued in this position for several years, and in 
1719 the chapter of Utrecht, despairing of obtaining 
a bearing from the Pope, appealed to the next general 
council wliicli should be held. Soon after, the chap- 
ter of Haarlem took the sainc step. At length the 
chapter of Utrecht resolved to adopt more decisive 
measures. In 1721 they addressed a letter to Inno- 
cent XIII., requesting that no obstacles might be 
thrown in tlfe way of their electing an archbishop to 
the vacant see of Utrecht. To this communication 
they received no reply, and although they wrote 
again the following year, their second letter also re- 
mained unanswered. In these strange and unac- 
countable circumstances, the chapter resolved to 
proceed to a canonical appointment; and, accord- 
ingly, on the 27lh April 1 723, they elected to tlie 
vacant see Cornelius Steenhoven, and wrote to the 
Pope requesting his confirmation of their appoint- 
ment. To all their applications, how’ever, Rome 
w'Hs .silent, and having no other resource they sought 
and obtained consecration for their new bishop at 
the hands of an exiled Jansenist bishop, by name 
A^arlct, who had taken up his residence at Amster- 
dam. These proceedings were formally reported to 
the Pope, who at length broke silence, and issuetl 
three damnatory and cxcominimicatory briefs. Steen - 
boven occupied the see of Utrecht for only a few 
months, when he died, and the chapter elected as his 
successor Johannes Cornelius Rarchman Wuy tiers, 
who was consecrated in the same way as his prede- 
cessor liad been — a proceeding which called forth an- 
other condemnatory brief from the Pope. Barchman 
and his clergy appealed against the brief of the Holy 
Father to the next general council. They also for- 
mally appealed against the BvU Unigmitua. 

Many Romish prelates made common cause with 
the new archbishop of Utrecht, who now became a 
marked object of hatred to the Jesuits and the jiapal 
see, more especially as he published a charge in 1730, 
condemnatory of the legend of Pope Gregory VII. 
This amiable and excellent prelate, however, died in 
1733, and was succeeded by M. Vander Croon, who 
was consecrated as before. An excommunication 
from the Pope followed, of course, which contained, 
in tins instance, an erroneous statement, that the 
chapter of Utrecht had become extinct, and, there- 
fore, could not possibly elect an archbishop. It had 
now become evident that the church of Utrecht could 
henceforth expect no countenance from Rome, and, 
therefore, the new prelate resolved to re-establish the 
suffragan bishoprics wliich had once existed, in order 
that an independent succession of prelates might be 
supplied. This step Archbislmp Vander Croon was 
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nbout to take when his plans for the good of the 
church were cut sliort by his death in 1730. His 
successor, Archbishop Meindaarts, however, carried 
the project into executi(Mi, restoring the suflhigan see 
of T-Iaarlem in 1742, and that of Deventer in 1758. 
An account of these proceedings was transmitted to 
Pope Benedict XTV., accompanied with a complaint 
against the Jesuits for their injurious interfer- 
e»»ce with the church of Utrecht. In 1763, Meiu- 
diiarts summoned a provincial synod, wliich is 
known by the name of the Council of Utrecht, and 
which declared that the church of Utrecht still re- 
tained its connection with the Pope and the Church 
of Rome, but refected the doctrine of tlie infallibi- 
lity of both the church and the Pope in matters of 
fact, and such j)ointsashad no reference to Christian 
faitli and practice. This synod appealed against the 
Bull Uvigenitna to a general council ; declared its 
attacliment to the doctrines of Augustin, and asserted 
the right inherent in the cathedral cliapter at Utrecht 
to elect their own bishop. The Pope, indignant at 
the independence avowed by this provincial synod, 
excommunicated tl>e whole Jansenist church of 
Utrecht, both ministers and people. This^entcnce 
still remains in force. Onward to the present hour, 
the election of every Romish bishop and arclibishop, 
in the Jansenist church of Utreclit, has been followed 
bv a new brief of excommunication, with one solitary 
exception, that of Johannes Bon, who was conse- 
emted suffragan bishop of Haarlem in 1814. To 
bring about a reconciliation with the see of Rome, 
a conference was opened in 1823 with the papal nun- 
cio at the Hague ; but it was broken off in conse- 
quence of the demands which the. nuncio made, that 
the Church of Utrecht should acknowledge the vali- 
dity of the Bull Umgemtus, and should uncondition- 
ally siiiTender to the authority of the Pope. 

In 1825, Johannes Van Santen was elected Arcli- 
bishop of Utrecht, and on the 13th January of the 
following year, a brief of excominuniavtion was issued 
as usual from the papal see. In reply to this ful- 
inination. Van Santen, with his two suffragan b’shops, 
issued a circular, addressed to all the bisliops of the 
Catholic church, entreating tliein to use their en- 
deavours to induce the Pope to adopt a different 
line of action. They also addressed a “ Ileclaration 
to all Catholics," clerical and lay, recounting their 
grievances, and the injurious treatment they had 
received at the hands of Rome, and appealing to a 
future general council. In this declaration they give 
an account of the conference whicii had been sought 
at the Hague in 1823, but which had Iwjen refused 
unless the church of Utrecht would consent to give 
an implicit ai»d absolute submission to the Pope. A 
formula was drawn up by the secretary to the Pope’s 
iiuncio, which the clergy were required to subscribe 
before the nuncio would even permit an interview. 
The formula runs thus : “ I, the undersigned, declare 
that I submit myself to the apostolic constitution of 
Pope Innocent X., dated May 31, 1653, as well as 


to the constitution of Pope Alexander VII., dated 
October 16, 1656 ; also to the constitution of Cle 
ment XI., which commences with these words, Vi- 
nmm Domim Sabaoth, dated July 16, 1705. 1 reject 
and condeinn with my whole heart the five proposi- 
tions extracted from the book of Cornelius Jansenius, 
in the sense intended by the author, th(^ same in 
which the holy see has itself condemned in^.n in the 
above-named constitutions. 1 further i^mit myself, 
witlmut any distinction, mental qualification, or ex- 
planation, to the constitution of Clement Xl.j dated 
September 8, 1713, beginning with the word. Uni- 
gejtUus. T accept it purely and simply, and thereto 
I swear : — So help me God and this holy Gospel.” 
These terms could not be accepted by tlie church 
of Utrecht, and tlie nuncio refusing to modify 
them, the conference held witli his secretary termi- 
nated with a declaration on the part of the Janseti- 
ist clergy, that they liad leanied by insiances 
drawn from ecclesiastical history, such as those of 
Popes Stephen VII., Sergius TIL, Gregory II., John 
XXTT., and some others, liow true was the testimon}’^ 
thus expressed by Pope Adrian VI. : It is certain 
that the Poj)e is fallible, even in a wwitter of faith, 
when be sustains heresy by decree or cmnniand : for 
many of the popes of Rome liave been heretics." 

Thus closed tlie last public attempt made by the 
Jamscnlst church of Utreclit to become reconciled to 
Rome, and she stands to tliis day in an anomalous 
position as a portion of tlie Romish church, yet for- 
mally cut off from her coniinunioii. Private deal- 
ings have been held, on the part of Rome, with the 
venerable Archbishop Van Sanfen, to induce him 
to sign the above formula, hut he has firmly resisted 
all the temptations thrown in his way. Capucini, 
a papal nuncio, wlio was sent into the Netherlands 
with full authority to regulate every thing for the 
consolidation of tlie Roman Catholic church, had a 
long interview with Van Santen, in the course of 
which he endeavoured, by the most plausible argu- 
ments, to prevail upon the aged prelate to subscribe 
the formula, but his arguments and his entreaties 
were alike unavailing. 

The Jansenists of Utrecht difter from the Church 
of Rome on three points. The first regards the con- 
demnation of Jansenius by Pope Alexander VII., 
to which they object on the ground that the five 
heretical propositions, said to be extracted from the 
‘Augustinus’ of Jansenius, are not to be found in 
that book. Secondly, they reject the Bull Uvigeni- 
tus, because it condemns doctrines which are in ac- 
cordance with tlie Bible and the creed of the church ; 
and also because the Bull in question has never been 
sanctioned by a general council, nor received by a 
large portion of the church. Thirdly, tliey contend 
for the right of the Church of Utrecht to elect its 
own bishops, that right having been granted by the 
Emperor Conrad III. in 1145, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the Pope ; but of which they were unjustly 
deprived in 1706. Yet although differing from the 



Cliurch of Rome on these points, the members of the 
Church of Utrecht profess still to remain in the com- 
rautiion of the Church of Rome, because “ they hold 
the same faith, acknowledge the Pope as supreme 
head of the cliurch, obey him in all things according 
to the rule of the church, pray for him, defend his 
rights, and remain in communion with other bishops 
and churches which have preserved their outward 
union with the Pope.” 

The Jaiisenists of Utrecht have a form of worship 
identical in all essential points with other Roman 
Catholic churches; but in some of tlieir churches 
part of the service is read in the Dutch language, and 
tlie utmost zeal is manifested in dilfusing among their 
people the Dutch translation of the Bible by Verseh- 
nur. At Amerefoort they have a theological institu- 
tion for the training of tlieir clergy. The members 
of this interesting community of Jansenists have, for 
many years, been gradually decreasing in numbers, 
and from tlie doubtful position they occupy, there is 
little prospect of any change for the better, 

JANUARIUS (St.), a Romish saint mentioned 
in the Breviary under date 19th September. He is 
represented as a Christian martyr, who, along with 
otiiers, perished by orders of Timotheus, president of 
Campania. “ Each of the neighbouring cities,” says 
the Breviary, “ selected one of these saints as their 
patron, and took care to bury their bodies. The 
Neapolitans, by divine instruction, took away the 
body of Januarius, and at first brought it to Beneven- 
tum, then to the monastery of tlie Virgin ; lastly, it 
was brought to the city of Naples, and placed in the 
great church, and was distinguished by many mira- 
cles. It is particularly to be remembered that it 
extinguished the globes of fire which broke forth 
from Vesuvius, which threatened ruin on the places 
not only near but far off. Tliis also is notable, that 
his blood, which was preserved by being collected in 
a glass vial, wlien brought into the presence of the 
martyr’s body, liquefies and bubbles in a wonderful 
manner, just as if recently shed, which is also seen 
to this day.” 

The liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is one 
of the most noted miracles of tlie Church of Rome. 
The following account of it is given by a traveller 
who witnessed it : “I was present in Naples in 1825 
at the performance of the reputed miracle of St. 
Januarius’s blood. It was exhibited for three days, 
and on the last, I think, the blood was reported 
liquefied, and the bells rang in honour of it. On en- 
tering the church, my friends and myself penetrated 
a mass of many hundreds of the lower orders ; and 
on arriving at the low balustrade, which separates 
the chapel of Januarius from the church, we were 
admitted. This chapel, which was richly ornament- 
ed, hung with silk, and lighted with many wax can- 
dles, was tlironged with many well-dressed people. 
A shrine was brought in with a procession, and from 
it a silver bust of the natural size produced. This 
bust, said to coutain the saint’s head, was placed on 


the altar, dressed with robes and mitre, and the ser- 
vice began. After a little time the precious blood 
was brought in. It is contained in a crystal vase of 
the form of a compressed globe, about four inches in 
diameter, and the cavity within seemed to be about 
two. This vase is set in a broad rim, having two 
laige handles, and looks very much like an old-fash- 
ioned circular coach-lamp. The (supposed) blood 
was presented to the head of the saint, and then to 
the people, the priest holding the vase by its handles, 
at anns’ length, and gently turning it, while an as- 
sistant held a taper between the priest’s body and 
the vase. As the flame came immediately behind 
the cavity, it showed whether the clot of matter on 
one side liquefied and moved round, or remained ad- 
hering to the side of the cavity. When I saw it, it 
did not move. During the exhibition, the service 
continued with incense and music. The priest slowly 
passed along the line of beholders, giving each indi- 
vidual time to ascertain if the liquefaction had taken 
place. They occupied themselves in cries and pray- 
ers; and when some time had elapsed, the lower 
orders along the balustrade, and those behind them 
in the ftmrch, became very vociferous, crying out 
aloud (and at last even furiously) on the saint, in 
tones of entreaty, anger, and despair. After the 
wailing had continued for some time, the service ter- 
minated, and the blood was borne away, the saint un- 
robed, and carried off in his shrine, and the candles 
extiiigui.shed ; but it was long ere tlie sobs of the 
women died away, and one old countess, who was 
near me the whole time, had continued hysterically 
weei>ing and slirieking so long, that she was too 
much exhausted to retire without assistance.” 

An old Italian author, named Boldctti, thus states 
the origin of both the procession and the miracle : 

“ A Neapolitan lady being so sick as so keep her ' 
bed, having heard of St. Januarius and his associates, 
determined to seek her cure upon the very spot 
where these faithful Christians had been executed. 
Immediately she gets up, full of hope, and takes two 
vials, and repairs to the place of their martyrdom, 
which being still wet with the blood of these fkithful 
confessors, she fills her vials therewith. In one she 
puts all the pure blood she could get, and in the 
other that which was mixed with the earth and other 
tilth. She had scarce made an end before she found 
herself restored to a perfect state of liealth. Some 
time after, this good lady was informed that the head 
of the saint whom we are speaking of, was lodged in 
Naples ; and thought herself bound to acquaint her 
countrymen that she was in possession of the saint’s 
blood, and owed her cure to it. This was a new sub- 
ject of edification for that pious city ; the devout are 
determined to translate it ; the head, tlierefore, of the 
saint is taken and carried in pomp in order to fetch 
the blood. The lady did not wait for this visit. 
Equally humble and devout, she takes the two vials 
and runs to meet the head of the martyr. In the 
first moment of the interview the blood dissolves, the 
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people were convinced beyond the power of doubt- 
ing, that it was the blood of St. Januarius, and 
since that time the miracle has never ceased.” 

JANUS AND JANA, two deities worshipped by 
the ancient Romans, the former a's the Sun, and the 
latter as the Moon. The worship of Janus is said to 
have been introduced by Romulus, the founder of 
the city of Rome, and it soon became one of the 
most important parts of the old Roman religion. 
From the name of this god, Numa assigned to the 
opening month of tlio year the name of Januarius. 
A temple also was dedicated to Janus, which was 
opened in time of war, and closed in time of peace. 
The image of this god was usually double-faced, and 
in later times he was regarded as presiding over all 
entrances and gates, and the beginning of all em- 
ployments and undertakings of every kind. Hence 
the Romans at the outset of every enterprise invoked 
Janus along with Jupiter. On the first day of the 
year, sacrifices were oflerod to him by the people, 
who were dressed in festive garments, and gave pre- 
sents to one another ; priests also sacrificed to him 
on twelve altars, thus recognizing him as presiding 
over each of the twelve months ; prayers were offered 
to him at the commencement of every day. The 
sacrifices offered to Janus consisted of cakes, barley, 
incense, and wine. 

JAPAN (Religion of). The Japanese have 
always been remarkable for their religious character. 
They claim to bo the offspring of the gods, and pro- 
duce two different genealogical tables in support of 
this claim. Those contained in the fir.st tabic, 
amounting in number to seven, are said to have 
reigned during an almost incalculable number of 
years in Japan. These primitive gods w;ro spiritual 
substances, and were never clothed in bodies of any 
kind. They were succeeded, however, by five ter- 
restrial spirits or deified heroes, after whom ap]>eared 
the Japanese themselves, who boast of being de- 
scended from the last in order of the seven primitive 
gods, through the line of the second race of deified 
heroes. The I).airi (which see), or sovereign ])on- 
tiff of Japan, alleges himself to be the lineal descend- 
ant of the eldest son of their illustrious founder, and 
that he is consequently the true, legitimate sover- 
eign of the Empire of Japan. The first of the five 
terrestrial spirits signalized himself by many deeds 
of heroism and valour while he dwelt upon the earth, 
and his death was also marked by several miracles. 
He is accordingly held in universal veneration among 
the Japanese, images and temples being erected to 
his honour in every part of the country. 

There are two principal religious systems in Japan ; 
one native called Sintoim, at the head of which is 
the Dairi; the other imported from China or Thilret, 
called Budsdaimi, which is simply Budhism, with 
some modifications. The religion of Budha was in- 
troduced into Japan A. D. 552, It seems to be Adi- 
Budha (which see), or the first Budha, the Supreme 
Deity and origin of all things, who is worshipped 
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among the Japanese under the name of Amidas 
(which see), and whose priests form the most numer- 
ous and influential of the Budhist orders. Siebold 
seems to consider them as pure monotheists. At the 
head of the Budhist hierarchy is a high-priest called 
XaeOf resident at Miako. With this dignitary rests 
the appointment of the Timdies^ or sujM^riors of the 
monasteries in which the Budhist Cli«- live. Great 
revenues are attached to the monasteries, and the 
Tmidies are strictly subject to the civil authorities. 
They have no direct temporal power, there is no ap- 
peal to the secular arm, no civil punishments for 
heresy, and no religious vows perpetually binding, 
all being at liberty, so far as the civil law is concerned, 
to enter or leave the monasteries at ideasure. Be- 
sides the regular clergy, there arc alsp wandering 
monks, who live on alms, pretending to drive away 
evil spirits, to find lost articles, to discover robbers, 
to determine the guilt or innocence of accused j)ar- 
ties, to predict the future, to cure desperate mala- 
dies, and to perform other wonders, which they do 
chiefly through tlie medium of a child into whom 
they pretend to make a spirit enter, able to answer 
all tlicir questions. Of these mendicant monks the 
most numerous and influential are tlie Jammahos 
(which see), or mountain priests, which belong not to 
the Bmlhi'^U or BmUdovta^ but to the Sintoists. 

When the Portuguese first landed in Japan in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, they found, 
that although the mass of the people were under 
the influence of gross superstition, there was a class, 
chiefly belonging to the upper mnks of society, who 
regarded all the different religions of the country 
with secret incredulity or even contempt. These 
persons who were known in Japan by the name of 
Bindomn. and their doctrine by that of Siuio^ were in 
reality Oonfxjctans (which see), or followers of the 
great Chinese sage or philosopher; hut to avoid 
being charged with a complete disregard of all reli- 
gion, they outwardly conformed in religious practice 
to the ancient national system of the SwJUmU, 

Like other Budhists, the Budsdoists of Japan be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
and as a natural consequence, are averse to the use 
of animal food, and this abstinence is also enjoined 
by the religion of Sinto. which denounces as impure the 
act of killing any animal, or being sprinkled with 
the slightest drop of blood. Animals are not found in 
gi-eat variety in the country, yet from time immemorial 
the Jajmnese have possessed the horse, the ox, the' 
buffalo, the dog, and the cat ; but none of these were 
ever u.'ied as food. A strange notion has from an- 
cient times been entertained in regard to the fox, 
which they look upon as a sort of evil deity. W’hen 
any Japanese is in circumstances of doubt or diffi- 
culty, he lays down a plate of rice and beiins as a 
sacrifice to his fox, and if any part of it has disap- 
peared before the next day, he regards it as a favour- 
able omen. The tortoise and the crane are reckoned 
sacred animals, which are not to be killed nor even 
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injared. The Japanese islands have few real animals, 
and the natives being much addicted to supersti- 
tion, have invented a number of imaginary creatures 
whom they regard with a species of reverence. The 
dragon, who is also a dreaded monster among the 
Cliinese; the Kinn, a winged quadruped, and the 
fSoo, a beautiful bird of paradise, are all accounted 
peculiarly sacred. 

One great feature of the Japanese religion is their 
attachment to festivals, of which they liave five great 
annualones, besides three inferior, which are celebrat- 
ed every month with the utmost hilarity. One of tlie 
most important of the festivals is the Matsuki (whicli 
see), an annual feast held in honour of the god Suwa, 
the patron of the city of Nagasaki. It consi.sta of 
processions,. plays, and dances, got up at the expense 
of ten or eleven streets, who unite every year for this 
purpose. There are several festivals sacred to Suwa, 
of which the chief is held on the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth days of the ninth month. 

No country abounds to a greater extent than Ja- 
pan in places dedicated to religious worship, or ob- 
jects set apart for religious adoration. Thus Kamp- 
; fer remarks : — “ Of all the religious buildings to be 
1 seen in this country, the Tira, tliat is, the Buddhist 
I temples, with the adjoining convents, arc, doubtless, 
j the most remarkable, as being far .superior to all 
others, by their stately lieiglit, curious roofs, and 
1 numberless other beautiful oniameiits. Such as are 
built within cities or villages, stand commonly on 
' rising grounds, and in the most conspicuous j daces. 

1 Others, which are witliout, are built on the ascent of 
hills and mountains. All arc most sweetly seated, — 
j a curious view of the adjacent country, a spring or 
I rivulet of clear water, and the neighbourhood of a 
wood, with pleasant walks, being necessary for the 
spots on which these holy structures arc to be built. 

“ All these temples are built of tlie best cedars and 
firs, and adorned within witli many carved images. 
In the middle of the temple stands a fine altar, with 
one or more gilt idols upon it, and a beautiful candle- 
stick, with sweet-scented candles burning before it. 
The whole temple is so neatly and curiously adoimed, 
that one would fancy himself transported into a 
Roman Catholic church, did not the monstrous shape 
of the idols, whicli are therein worshipped, evince the 
contrary. The whole empire is full of these temples, 
and their priests are without number. Only in and 
about Miako they count three thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety -three temples, and thirty -seven 
thousand and ninety-three Siukku, or priests, to at- 
tend them. 

“ The sanctity of the Mia, or temples sacred to the 
gods of old worshipped in the country, requires also 
that they should be built in some lofty place, or, at 
least, at some distance from unclean, common 
grounds. I have elsewhere observed that they are 
attended only by secular persons. A neat broad 
walk turns in from the highway towards these tem- 
ples. At the beginning of tbe walk is a stately and 


magnificent gate, built either of stone or of wood, 
with a square table, about a foot and a half high, on 
which the name of the god to whom the temple is 
consecrated is written or engraved in golden charac- 
ters. If you come to the end of the walk, which is 
sometimes several hundred paces long, instead of o 
pompous, magnificent building, you find nothing but 
a low, mean structure of wood, often all hid amidst 
trees and bushes, with one single grated window to 
look into it, and within either all empty, or adorned 
only with a looking-glass of metal, placed in the 
middle, and hung about with some bundles of straw, 
or cut white paper, tied to a long string, in form of 
fringes, as a mark of the purity and sanctity of the 
place. The most magnificent gates stand before the 
temples of Termio dai sin, of Fotzman, and of that 
Kami, or god, whom particular places choose to wor- 
ship as their tutelar deity, who takes a more particu- 
lar care to protect and defend tliem. 

“ Other religious objects travellers meet with along 
the roads, are the Fotogc, or foreign idols, chiefiy 
those of Amida and DisiHoo, as also other monstrous 
images and idols, whicli wc found upon the higlnvays 
in several jilaces, at the turning in of sideways, near 
bridges, convents, temples, and other buildings. 
They are set up partly as an oniament to the place, 
partly to remind travellers of the devotion and wor- 
ship due to the gods. For this same piirjiose, draw- 
ings of these idols, printed upon entire or half sheets 
of paper, are pasted upon the gates of cities and vil- 
lages, upon wooden posts, near bridges, and in several 
other places upon the highway, which stand tlie 
most exposed to the traveller’s view. Travellers, 
however, are not obliged to fall down before them, 
or to pay them any other mark of worship and re 
spect tlian they are otherwise willing to do. 

“ On the doors and houses of ordinary people (for 
men of quality seldom sutler to have theirs tluis dis- 
figured) there is commonly pasted a soiTy picture of 
one of their Jjarcs, or house gods, printed upon a half 
sheet of paper. The most common is the black-lioraed 
Giwon, otlierwise called God-su Ten Oo — that is, 
according to tlic literal signification of tlie Chinese 
characters for this name, the ox-hmded prince of 
heaven — whom they believe to have the power of 
keeping the family from distempers, and other un- 
lucky accidents, particularly from the small-pox, 
which proves fatal to great numbers of tlieir chil- 
dren. Others fancy they thrive extremely well, and 
live happy, under the protection of a couiitrymim of 
Jeso, whose monstrous, frightful picture they paste 
upon tlieir doors, being hairy all over his body, and 
carrying a large sword with both hands, which they 
believe he makes use of to keep off, and, as it were, 
to parry, all sorts of distempers and misfortunes en- 
deavouring to get into the house. 

“ On the fronts of new and pretty houses I have 
sometimes seen dragons’ or devils’ heads, painted 
with a wide open mouth, large teeth and fiery eyes. 
The Chinese, and other Indian nations — ^nay, even 
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the Mahomedans in Arabia and Persia — have tlie 
same placed over the doors of their houses, by the 
friglitful aspect of this monstrous figure to keep off, 
as the latter say, the envious from disturbing the 
peace of families. 

“ Often, also, they put a branch of the Fauna SJeim- 
mi or anise-tree over their doors, which is, in like 
manner,' believed to bring good luck into their 
houses; or else liverwort, which they fancy hath 
the particular virtue to keep off evil spirits, or some 
other plants or branches of trees. In villages they 
often place over their doors their indulgence boxes, 
which they bring back from their pilgrimage to Isje, 
thinking, also, by this means to bring happiness and 
prosperity upon their houses. Others paste long 
strips of paper to their doors, whi'ih the adherents of 
the several religious sects and convents are presented 
with by their clergy, for some small gi-atuity. There 
are odd, unknown characters, and divers forms of 
prayers, writ upon these papers, which the supersti- 
tious firmly believe to have the infallible virtue of 
conjuring and keeping off all manner of misfortunes. 
Many more amulets of the like nature are pasted to 
their doors, against the i)lague, distempers, and par- 
ticular misfortunes. There is, also, one against 
poverty.” 

Religious pilgrimages form a prominent require- 
ment of the religions of Japan. Of these the most 
(jelebrated is that to Isjk (which see). Pilgrims 
also frequently visit the thirty-three principal Quan- 
WON or Canon (which see), temples which are scat- 
tered over the wltole country. Travellers in Japan 
tell us, that as they pass along the roads they meet 
with pilgrims wearing only a little straw about their 
waists, who are on their way to visit certain temples 
in the hope of obtaining deliverance from some fatal 
distemper which had seized either themselves or some 
near relative. The roads swarm also with begging 
monks, and Bilnini or nuns who subsist entirely 
upon alms. Some mendicants, to attract compassion, 
are shaved and dressed like Budsdo priests, with a 
portion of their sacred writings before them, which 
they pretend to be busily engaged in reading ; others 
are found sitting near some river or running water 
performing a Siegdd, that is, a certain ceremony for 
tlie relief of departed souls ; others sit upon the road 
all day long upon a small coarse mat, having a flat 
bell lying before them, which they beat continually 
with a small wooden .hammer, while they repeat in a 
I plaintive singing tone the word Namada, which is 
contracted from Namu Amidas a short form 

of prayer wherewith they address Amidas as the 
patron and advocate of departed souls. 

The worship of ancestors which so remai-kably 
prevails among the Chinese is not altogether unknown 
in Japan. Every month on the day of the ances- 
tor’s decease for fifty years or more, food, sweet- 
meats, and fruits are set before the Ipay (which see). 
The fifteenth day of the seventh Japanese month is I 
I a festival devoted to the honour of parents and an- j 
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cestors. Every Japanese whose parents are still 
alive accounts this a happy day, and if married, he 
sends a present to his parents. A repast of vege- 
tables and fruits is set before the Ifays^ and in the 
middle is placed a vase in which perfumes are burnt, 
and other vases containing flowers. On the following 
day rice, tea, and other articles of food^we served 
up to the If ays as to living guests. Oiathe evenings 
of both the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the 
month, lanterns suspended from long bamboos are 
lighted before each grave-stone, and refreshments 
are also placed there. Before daylight of the six- 
teenth, the articles placed at the graves are j lacked 
into small boats of straw, provided with sails of paper 
or cloth, which are (an-ied in procession with vocal 
and in.strumcntal music to the water-side, where they 
are launched by way of dismissing the souls of the 
dead, who are supposed now to return to their 
graves. 

When the Dairi or chief priest canonizes any 
one who has been during life remarkable for his 
virtues he comes to be ranked among the Camis 
(which sec), or protecting spirits whom the Japan - 
e.se, partie.ularly the Sintoists, worship, oflering sacri- 
fices to them, and building Mias or temples to their 
honour. Deified kings or heroes, indeed, form the 
principal gods of the .Jajmnese, but the temples which 
the Sintoisfji build to them are far inferior to the 
Budsdo temples, which are usually situated on .some 
elevated spot surrounded with beautiful gi’oves. 
Even the temple of lye, which is held in such hon- 
our that it is called Dai-Sinyu, the temple of the 
Great God, is a plain w'ooden erection, covered with 
straw ; and inside no statue or image is seen, but 
8im])ly a large brazen mirror, which is designed to 
symbolize the all-sceing and all-knowing God. To 
tins temple every Sintoist must once a-ycar, or at 
least once in his life-time, perform a pilgrimage, 
which is called Sawja. The Sintoism, indeed, of 
Japanese antiquity is the worship of a people evi- 
dently of Mongolian extraction, and well described 
by Rougemont, as “ profane, earthly, epicurean, 
which desires not to be tormented by the fear of 
Grod, which only celebrates joyous festivals, which is 
characterized by a momlify wholly sensual in its 
nature, which has no belief in hell, but which must 
be govcnied by the severest laws.” The ideas which 
these heathens entertain of the future rewards of the 
righteous and punishments of the wicked, are gi’oss 
in the extreme. In their view the soul of a good 
man at death wings its way to a sort of Elysian 
fields, w’hich are situated beneath the thirty-third 
heaven, while the soul of a wicked man is refused 
admittance, and doomed to wander like a vagabond 
around the abodes of bliss, or, as many of the Ja- 
panese believe, to enter into foxes, — animals which 
are either themselves devils, or the abodes of devils. 

When the Budsdoists, or the worshippers of Budha, 
made their appearance in Japan, about the sixth 
century of our era, Budhism was embraced by a 
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! large number of the SintouUy who endeavoured to 
compromise the matter, by mingling some of the 
doctrines and practices of the old religion of their 
countiy with that of Budha, which had been im- 
ported either from China or Nepaul. It is remark- 
able tliat every new region which embraced Budliism 
gave a different name to the founder of the system. 
He is Budha in Ceylon, Fo in Cliina, ChaJda-Mouni 
among the Mongolian Tartars, Sommona-Codom 
among the Nepaulese, and Amidas among the Ja- 
panese; the last mentioned being not CAofeia, how- 
ever, whom they believe to have been born b. c. 
1027, but the Adi-Budha, or first Budha of the 
Nepaulese, who was not a human sage, but the 
Divine Being. 

While Budadoism rapidly gained ground among 
the Sintoista, it met with violent opposition from the 
Confudans, who had already become a powerful 
party in Japan. A Budliist devotee, however, 
arrived from India, who speedily succeeded in turn- 
ing the tide of popular favour towards Bududmsm. 
This he chiefly accomplished by means of miracles 
which he professed to perform. One, in particular, 
wrought a powerful impression upon the people. 
This was the transportation of an image of Amidan 
from China into a province of Japan, where it first 
made its appearance, crowned with rays of light, i 
A temple was immediately erected in honour of this 
deity, who from that time became the most popular 
object of worship. Some time after tJiis event, 
Budsdoism ntade great progi’ess in Japan, in con- 
sequence of the ardent and unwearied labours of 
Sotoktai, a devoted missionary of the system. 

The Japanese are singularly addicted to the wor- 
ship of- idols. “ Their squares and highways,” as 
Picart informs us, “ are always honoured with the 
presence of some idol, which is erected there either 
with a view to kindle flames of devotion in the souls 
of tmvellers, or with an intent only to support and 
protect the place. There are idols erected likewise 
near their bridges, and round about their temples, 
chapels, and convents. The people purchase either 
the pictures or images of these idols. The fonner 
are, for the generality, drawn on a sheet, or half a 
sheet of paper. They are pasted, like bills or ad- 
vertisements, upon the gates of their cities, and other 
public buildings, or on posts at tlie corner of their 
bridges and streets. The people, however, are not 
obliged, as they pass by, to prostrate themselves, or 
bow the knee before them. They have generally, 
likewise, an image of their domestic and tutelar gods 
before the doora of their houses.” 

All the gods of Japan are represented in a gigantic 
or monstrous form sitting on the flower of a plant 
which the Japanese call Tarate. The idols are all gilt, 
and their heads encircled with rays, or with a crown, a 
garland, a sort of mitre, or a cap or hat in the Chinese 
fashion. Animal-worship is pi-actised in Japan, origi- 
nating, probably, in the notion that the living crea- 
tures which they adore are inhabited by the souls of 


heroes and princes. Apes, in particular, from tlieir 
likeness to human beings, attract great reverence 
from the Japanese, who have a large pagoda or 
temple dedicated exclusively to this species of wor- 
ship. If the stag is not also an object of adoration, 
it is at all events held in such veneration, that no one 
is allowed to attempt to kill ii. Should a stag hap- 
pen to die of wounds in the public streets, the whole 
of the street where such an event happened would 
be forthwith demolished, and the effects of its inha- 
bitants seized, sold, and the proceeds deposited in 
the public treasury. Dogs are also highly valued, 
and large numbera of these animals are quartered 
upon the inhabitants, who are obliged by law to 
nurse them when sick, and to bury them when dead. 
On the authority of Froes, a Romish mi-ssionary, we 
are informed that in one part of Japan, at least, 
the fish found in a certain river are accounted sacred, 
and it is reckoned sacrilege to kill them. 

The most extraordinary temi)lc in Japan is one 
situated near Miako, whicli is sometimes termed the 
Temple of Ten Thousand Idols, and of which we have 
given an engraving in the present work. This temple 
is thus described by the Dutch compiler of the embas- 
sies to Japan : — “ In the middle of the temple there 
is a gigantic figure of an idol, that has liis eai^ bored, 
his head bald, and chin shaved, much like a Brnmin ; 
over his head, and under the canopy that covers irun, 
hang five or six little bells. On each side of him, 
that is, on the rigid, and the left side of the tlirone on 
which this deity is sitting, there are several statues 
of armed men, Moors dancing, wizards, magicians, 
and devils. There are likewise several representa- 
tions of tliunder and the winds. Round about the 
walls of the temple, on the right hand and on the 
left, are a thousand idols all resembling Canon. 
Each idol is crowned, lias thirty arms, and seven 
heads upon his brtuuit. They are all made of solid 
gold; every individual decoration belonging to them, 
as also to the temple, is likewise of the same precious 
metal.” Kiimpfer’s description of it is somewhat 
different : — “ In the middle of the pagoda,” says he, 
“ sits a prodigious large idol, which has six-and-forty 
arras and hands. Sixteen black demi-gods, of gigan- 
tic stature, are planted round about him. At some 
considerable distance there are two rows of other 
idols, one on the right hand, and the other on the 
left, which are all gilt, and all standing. Each idol 
has several arms. It is necessary to remark here, 
that the multiplicity of arms and hands expresses, or 
is a symbol of, the power of the idol. Some have a 
kind of shepherds’ crooks in their hands, others gar- 
lands, and all of them one implement or another. 
Their heads are suiTounded with rays, and there are 
seven other figures over them, the middlemost whereof 
is less than the rest. In this Pantheon there are 
likewise ten or a dozen rows of other idols, about the 
common stature of a man, set very close together, 
and disposed in such a manner that they gradually 
ascend, in order that all of them may be equally 
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conapicuouB, and attract the eyes of the de- 
votees.” 

Besides the five annual festivals of the Japanese, 
which are seasons of recreation rather than of devo- 
tion, they have also sacred processions, wliich they 
term Matsubi (which see), when they carry their 
gods in shrines constructed for the purpose. From 
the fii*st visit of Europeans to Japan in the sixteenth 
centuiy, frequent attempts have been made by the 
various maritime nations to open up commercial com- 
munication with a people so numerous and wealthy 
as the Japanese. Portugal led the way, and was 
followed by Holland, England, Spain, and Russia, 
and finally by the United States, which recently des- 
patched an expedition to Japan, under Commodore 
Ferry. Each, in succession, has failed, and to this 
day Japan may. be considered as shut out from the 
feliowsliip of the other nations of the world, with the 
single exception of a solitary Dutch vessel being 
allowed annually to visit the port of Nagasaki. 
Romish missionaries have from time to time attempted 
to obtain a settlement in Japan, but to no purpose ; 
and no Protestant church has ever been allowed to 
obtain access to the country for tlie diliu.sion among 
the natives of the knowledge of Divine truth. 
JASIDIANS. See Yezidi 

JASHRO, a name which the Saifoists of Japan 
use to denote a Mia or temple, with all its ap{)ur- 
tenancGS. 

J ASS ASA (Al), Arab., the Spy, a beast whose 
appearance the Mohammedans believe will be one 
sign of the approach of the day of final judgment. 
“ When the sentence shall be ready to fall upon 
them,” says the Koran, “ we will cause a beast to 
come forth unto them out of the earth, which shall 
speak unto them.” Tins beast, it is believed, will 
make its appearance in the temple of Mecca, or on 
Mount Safa, or in the temtory of Tayef. It is to he 
sixty feet high, or, according to some, as liigli as the 
clouds. It will appear for three days, showing only 
a third part of its body. This monster will be com- 
posed of different species of animals, having the head 
of a bull, the eyes of a hog, the ears of an elephant, 
the horns of a stag, the neck of an ostrich, the breast 
of a lion, the back of a cat, the tail of a ram, the legs 
of a camel, the voice of an ass, and the colour of a 
tiger. Tliis beast will bring along with it the rod of 
Moses and the seal of Solomon; with the former 
smiting all believers on the face, and marking them 
with the word Mumeitf or believer ; with the latter 
flraiting all unbelievers also on the face, marking 
them with the word C&fer, or infidel, that every one 
may be fully known on the day of judgment. This 
beast, which will speak in Arabic, will, in addition to 
bII this, demonstrate the folly of all religions except 
the Mussulman. 

JAJJKf or Yauk, one of the five deified men 
mentioned in the Koran as having been worshipped 
l>y the ancient Arabians. They are supposed to 
have been Antediluvians, who had been distinguished 
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for their virtues and great qualities. The Arabians 
represented Jauk under the figure of a horse. 

JAVA (Religion op). This island forms one of 
the largest of the Sunda Islands in the Eastem Ai’chi- 
pelago. The population seem to have been of Tartar 
origin, their ancestors having migrated from that 
quarter of the Asiatic continent lying bejtreen Siam 
and China. This migi-ation Sir Stimfora Raffles 
supposes to have been of very ancient date, long 
before the Burman and Siamese nations rose into 
notice. It is astonishing how extensive a variety of 
temples and sculptures of great antiejuity are to be 
found everywhere througliout the island ; and as it is 
matter of history that Mohammedanism became the 
established religion of Java in A. d. 1475, all these 
ruins, in so far as they partake of a Fagan character, 
must of course be referred to an earlier period. 

Prom the peculiar appearance of the architectural 
remains of tlie temples, and the ancient inscriptions 
which are discovered on them, the conclubion has 
been dmwn by Raffles and others that they consist 
of two .series, an older and a more recent, the former 
indicating that the religion of Bndha at one time 
prevailed in Java, and the latter indicating that 
Dudhviin was superseded by the more modem system 
of Brahmanism or Hinduism, wliich still retains so 
firm a hold of the natives, although, for four centuries 
pjist, the Moslem faith has been the dominant religion 
of the country, that they arc still devotedly attached 
to their ancient Pagan institutions. The tnie condition 
of matters may be learned by comparing the state of 
the island of Java with that of the island of Bdli in 
its neighbourhood. The wliole island of Java ap- 
pears to have been converted to Mohammedanism in 
the course of the sixteenth century. The ruins of 
sacred edifices and statues which abound there are 
all of a Bndhist or Hindu type, while the present 
inhabitants profess the religion of the Koran. In 
B^ili, on the other hand, not more than one in two 
hundred of the natives are Mohammedans, and the 
great body of the people profess the creed of the 
Hindus, and observe its institutions, although Hin- 
duism has become extinct in the rest of the Indian 
Archipelago. “ On Java,” says Sir Stamford Rafifles, 
“ this singular and interesting system of religion is 
classed among the antiquities of the island. Here it 
is a living source of action, and a universal rule of 
conduct. The present state of B41i may bo con- 
sidered, therefore, as a kind of commentary on the 
ancient condition of the natives of Java. Hinduism 
has here .severed society into castes; it has introduced 
its divinities; it has extended its ceremonies into 
most of the transactions of life ; it lias enjoined or 
recommended some of its severest sacrifices, such as 
the buraing of a widow on the funeral pile of her 
husband : but yet the individual retains all the native 
manliness of his character, and all the fire of the 
savage state.” Mr Crawford, who visited Bill in 
1814, says that tlie religion of Bill has been con- 
sidered as of two descriptions, that of Budha, and 
T 
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j that of Brahma. The BudhUts are said to have water of jealousy was dreadful. If guilty, she felt 
come tirst to the country. Of the Brahmans of constrained to confess ; and the rabbins tell us that 
Seway or Shivay nine generations are said to have a woman who confessed in such circumstances was 
passed over since their arrival. not put to death, but only divorced without dowry. 

One of the most interesting and striking evidences An ordeal of this kind was well fitted to accomplish 
of the fact that Bvdkim, anciently prevailed in Java, the purpose for which it was appointed, and could 
is the temple of Boro Bodo, probably Bara Budluiy not possibly injure the innocent, 
or the great Budha, situated in the mountainous and JEBIS, the god of the sea among the Sintoieta of 
romantic territory of Kadon, immediately to the east Japan. He is worshipped both by fishermen and 
of Clieribon. It is a square structure of hewn stone, merchants, and is usually represented as sitting upon 
each side 520 English feet long, and 116 feet in a rock near the sea-shore, with an angling rod or line 
height. It is built on the summit of a small hill, in one hand and a fish in the other, 
and consists of a series of six enclosing walls, crowned JEHOVAH, the incommunicable name of the 
by a dome. ^J'he outer and inner side of each wall Supreme Being, denoting his self-existence. It was 
is covered with a profusion of sculpture, including not revealed before the time of Moses, and hence the 
between 300 and 400 images of Bndlia, from whom declaration made in Exodus vi. 3, “ And I appeared 
the temple may possibly have received its name, unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
At Brambanan, however, in the district of Matarain, name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah 
there is a most extensive display of ancient architec- was I not known to them.” It is identical with Jah, 
ture, the temples, though built of hewn stone, being and is intended to describe the incommunicable 
small, and clustered in groups, of which the largest essence which the Apostle John expresses in the 
is that called the Thousand Temples. It occupies a Apocalypse by a periphrasis, “ He that is, and was, 
space 600 feet in length by 550 in breadth, within and is to come.” The Jews usually substitute tv 
which are four rows of small buildings, surrounding a the word Jehovah, which they are afraid to pronounce 
large central one. The whole group has four eii- or to write, tlie word Adortai^ or Lord. After the 
trances, each facing a cardinal point, and guarded by Babylonish Captivity, the Jews left otf pronouncing 
two gigantic statues, each nine feet high, tliough in it, and thereby lost its true pronunciation. In our 
a kneeling attitude, and eleven feet in circuit. authorised translation the word is generally translated 

As a further proof that tl)e Javanese were inti- Lord, in capital letters. The Septuagiiit also renders 
raately connected in religion with the Hindus, it may ittJtelxn'd, Origen, Jerome, and Eusebius, inform 
be mentioned that the K^wl, or ancient Javanese u.s that in their time the Jews left the name Jehovah 
chanveter, and which is accounted sacred, is nearly in their copies written in the Samaritan character, 

allied to, and indeed has a large infusion of, the instead of the Hebrew or Chaldee, lest strangers 

Sanscrit. Eigures of Hindu deities, such as Bnduna, shouldprofane and misapply it. The Jews, as Josephus 
Gancitty Mahadeoay and others, are to be found in informs us, call this name of God the 2h<rcr^am7«aton, 
abundance. or the name with four letters, and they believe tliat 

The religious festivals of the Javanese now cor- if any man knows the true pronunciation of it, lie 

respond with those of the Mohammedans gene- cannot fail to be heard by God. Simon the Just, 

rally; but on the occasion of the funeral of a de- tliey allege, was the last who was acquainted with it. 
parted relative, or in honour of his memory, they They say that the angels are not at liberty to utter 
observe solemnities on the seventh, fortieth, one bun- the word Jehovah, and that, by virtue of this name, 
dredth, or thousandth day after his decease. Those wliich was inscribed on his rod, Moses perfonned 
who intend to observe them assemble on the preced- all his miracles. 

ing evening, in order to read some portion of the The Jewish Cabbalists attach the utmost import- 
Koran. Before the guests partake of the meal, the ance to the word Jehovah, which they allege not 
principal person present generally addresses the Al- only to be the peculiar name of the Divine essence, 
mighty in a prayer which alludes to the occasion, but also to designate the Aziluthic world, or world 
and expresses gratitude for the repast. of emanation, which contains the ten Sephirotli. 

JEALOUSY (Water op). This water, which is The first of the four Hebrew letters of which it con- 
described by Moses as the bitter water that causetli sists has a twofold signification, the point of the letter 
the curse, was appointed by the law of Moses to denoting the Supreme crown, which some Cabbalists 
be drunk by an Israelitish woman suspected of also call the central point, while the letter itself de- 
infidelity to her husband, but denying her guilt, notes Wisdom; the second letter, Understanding; 
The mode of preparation and administration of the third, which is equivalent to six, implies the next 
this water is minutely detailed in Num. xi. 5 — ^29. six numerations ; and the fourth signifies the tenth 
The priest was commanded to write the curses in a and last. Manasseh Ben Israel remarks that the 
book, and having washed those cumes into the water, four letters may be differently arranged, so as to 
it was tlms said to become bitter, or impregnated form twelve different words, all signifying “ to be.” 
with the curse. The effect produced upon the sus- In this respect, he says, the word Jehovah stands 
pected woman who was called upon to drink this alone, for n > other word can be fonnd which will 
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ftdmit of being so transposed, .without a change of 
signiHcation. It is further alleged by the Cabbalists, 
as we learn from an intelligent writer, that “the 
seven nations which people the earth have their 
princes in heaven, who surround the throne of the 
Eternal, as ofheers ready to execute his pleasure. 
They stand around the name Jehovah, and upon 
the first day of every year petition for a certain por- 
tion of blessings to be conferred upon their people 
during that period. This is expressive of the de- 
pendance of these princes for all their knowledge in 
the art of government on the Fountain and Source 
of all knowledge, from whom coineth down every 
good and perfect gift. It is further said that all the 
knowledge and felicity destined for a particular 
nation was granted to tlio prince of that nation upon 
the first day of every year. This circumstance dis- 
tinguishes the Jews from all the otlicr nations, be- 
cause the name Jehovah is peculiar to them, and 
they may, every day of the year, receive such bless- 
ings as are needful. To this apply the words of the 
prayer of Solomon : ‘ The Lord our God be with us, 
as he was with our fathers ; let him not leave us, nor 
forsake us. And let these my words, wherewith 1 
have made supplication before the Lord, be nigh 
unto the Lord our God day and niglit.’ And 
David, speaking of other nations, says, ‘ They shall 
pray unto God, and he shall not save them.’ That 
is, the nations sliall supplicyitc their princes for 
additional blessings to those granted unto them upon 
the first day of the yetvr, but tlicy shall supplicate in 
vain.” “ The Cabbalists also teach,” says the same 
writer, “that when God treats with the heatlien 
j nations, he assumes all his splendour and majestic 
I greatness; but wlien he condescends to treat with 
the Jews, lie appears in all his unveiled amiableness, 
and converses in a familiar manner, or gives full 
manifestations of tlie name Jehovah. ‘They tliat 
know thy mime will put their trust in thee.’ Ac- 
cordingly, the wise men say that the name Jehovah 
is pronounced and written in the temple in a proper 
manner, but in the provinces it is only expressed by 
siniames and circumlocutions, obviously teaching the 
plain truth, that the Jews knew God better than the 
other nations, and that this name will appear in all 
its divine and luminous .splendour to the saints and 
angels in the state of full perfection and glory. 

“ These mysteriou-s Cabbalists have anotlier method 
of developing the mysteries contained in the name 
Jehovah. Tliey attribute to each of the letters a 
specific value, which depends upon their local station 
from the letter Joci, and form significant combinalions 
of these letters. They form a name of the value of 
twelve, another of forty-two, and a third of seventy- 
two, and to each of these they assign a particular 
angel, invested with particular pO'wer to avert cala- 
mity and to confer favours. They conclude this part 
of their system by stating the vast importance of 
acquiring proper conceptions of the name of God, 
and the various significations of the same, in order 


to pray in an acceptable manner, lest man should 
supplicate for wrath and vengeance when he wished 
to supplicate for pardon and mercy. And they be- 
lieve that the highest measure of knowledge and 
perfection is to know the whole import of the iu- 
efiable name of Jehovah.” 

JEJUMI, figure-treading, a ceremqpv observed 
annually among the Japanese, of traiiiiilmg upon the 
crucifix, the Virgin Mary, and other saints. It is under- 
stood to be observed at Nagasaki down to the present 
day, and is probably designed to express the abhor- 
rence which this singular people entertain for Christia- 
nity, or at least for tliat fonn of it which the Jesuits of 
Home had several times, though without success, 
attempted to introduce into the kingdom of Japan. 
Tlie images used in Kampfer’s time were about a 
foot long, cast in brass, and kept in a particular box 
for the purpose. The ceremony took place in the 
presence of the street officers. Each house was 
entered by turns, two messengers carrying the box. 
The hmiges were laid upon the bare floor, and the ' 
list of the household being called over, they were 
required in turn to tread upon them. Young chil- 
dren, not yet able to walk, were held in their 
inotliers’ arms, so as to touch the images with their 
feet. It has been asserted that tlie Dutch were 
obliged to engage in this ceremony, but the state- 
ment is incorrect. 

JEKIRE, an evil spirit among the Japanese, 
which they expel by exorcising, a ceremony which 
Kampfer describes, telling us that “ in one of his 
voyages he met with a vessel full of penitents, who 
all roared out Namanda as loud as they could stretch 
their throats, in order to procure relief to their 
afflicted townsmen, who were visited with a malig- 
nant fever At the same time they had recourse to 
tlieir grand chaplet, which, in time of public distress, 
they always wiy .sitling, young and old, promiscuously 
together in a circle. The chaplet slides apace 
through the fingers of tlie devotees, and at e'ery 
great bead each of tliem hollows out Namanda, with 
all the external testimonies of unfeigned sorrow and 
sincere repentance. If, notwithstanding these their 
pious endeavours, the contagion spreads farther, the 
same divine service and humiliation is appointed to 
be performed in all their pagodas.” 

JEMMA, the judge of the wicked after death 
among the Japanese, who lieliolds in a large looking- 
glass all the most secret transactions of mankind. 

If, however, the priests intercede with Amidas for 
the sinner, and the relations of the deceased are 
sufficiently liberal in their offerings to the priests, 
Amidas has sufficient influence with Jemina to pro- 
cure a mitigation of punishment, or even a complete 
discharge, so that the sinner may return to the world 
again before the term allotted for liis punishment has 
fully expired. When they liave suffered all that has 
been appointed for tliem, the wicked are supposed by 
the Japanese Budsdoists to return into this worlds 
and to animate tlie bodies of unclean beasts, such as 
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toads, serpents, and such -like animals. The tians- 
migration goes onward, until, in process of time, they 
return to human bodies, ' again to pass through 
another series of changes. There is a temple con- 
secrated to Jemma a short distance from Miako, 
situated in a very delightful grotto, in which likewise 
there is a convent. The figure of Jemma, the king 
of the devils, is monstrous, and on each side of him 
are two large devils, one acting as his secretary, and 
registering in a book all the sins of mankind ; while 
the other reads them distinctly, or rather dictates 
wliut the secretary is to record. The walls are em- 
bellished with frightful pictures of tortures which the 
wicked are supposed to undergo. This temple is 
resorted to by crowds of people from all parts, with 
oblations and money in their hands, to redeem their 
souls from the punishments inflicted by so formidable 
a judge. 

JERUSALEM (New) CHURCH. See Sweden- 

BORGIANS. 

JESSEANS, a name which Epiphanius says was 
given to the early Christians ; either from Jesse, the 
father of David, or, which is more probable, from the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 

JESUATES. Sec Apostolic Clerks. 

JESUITS, a religious order of the Romish Church, 
which was established in the sixteenth century under 
the name of the Society of Jesus. Its founder was 
a distinguished Spanish knight, Ignatius Loyola, wlio 
was born at Guipuzcoa A. d. 1491. At an early age 
he was sent as a page to the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, wliere he acquired all the polisli and refine- 
ment of manners which such a situation was so well 
fitted to aMbrd, It was not until he had completed 
his twenty-ninth year that this man, destined to act 
so conspicuous a part in the world, first emerged 
from private into public life. The border provinces 
between France and Spain had long been a source of 
keen contention between the two countries. In 1,521 
Francis I., king of France, had despatched a large 
army across the borders into Navarre, which, con- 
trary to treaties, was then held by Clmrles of Aus- 
tria. The French army having laid waste the pro- 
vince of Guipuzcoa, proceeded to lay siege to Pam- 
peluna, the capital of Navarre. It was on this 
occasion that we find Loyola in the army of his 
country bravely defending the beleaguered garrison. 
Here he was severely wounded, and carried to the 
head-quarters of the French general, who generously 
ordered him to be safely conveyed to the patenial 
mansion near Pampeluna. The wounded man reached 
home, but, notwithstanding the care and attention 
bestowed upon him, fatal symptoms began to show 
themselves. He became gr^ually worse, and death 
seemed to be at hand. The physician pronounced 
the case to be hopeless, and the priest was summoned 
to perform the last offices of religion, according to 
the rites of the Cliurch of Rome. This was the eve 
of Saints Peter and Paul, and at dead of night, as 
Romish writers tell us, the Prince of the Apostles 


actually appeared in> vision to the dying man, and 
from that hour his recovery commenced. 

A considerable pqriod elapsed before Loyola could 
leave his sick chamber, and the time was chiefly 
passed in devoutly perusing those marvellous legends 
and lives of saints with which Roman Catholic lite- 
rature abounds. Naturally of an enthusiastic tem- 
perament, his mind was thrown into a state of 
feverish excitement by the wonders which he read, 
and he vowed, in his zeal, to renounce the world, to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and to devote him- 
self to the service of God and the Virgin. These 
reaoliitions were strengthened and confirmed by a 
vision which he alleged he liad seen of the Virgin 
Mother, with the infant Jesus in her anns. Mean- 
time he gathered strength both of body and mind, 
and he longed to enter upon that course of self- 
denying austerities which he had marked out for 
himself. Holiness, in his view, consisted not in the 
renovation and moral exaltation of his nature, but in 
the crucifixion of that nature. His heart was set not 
so much upon the creation, and growth, and perfec- 
tion of the new man, as upon the annihilation of 
the old man. Loyola had proclaimed war against 
himself, re.solving to deny himself to the indul- 
gence of all the affections, and principles, and ten- 
dencies of liis nature indLscriminately. He set him- 
self nightly to chastise himself with the scourge, 
tliinking, by the torment of the body, to purge away 
the sin of the soul. 

Before he had yet fully recovered his healtli, Loyola 
loft the paternal liome, intending to put in practice the 
resolution he had fonned of making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. But pre['aratory to entering upon this 
long journey, ho paid his devotions at the celebrated 
shrine of the Virgin Maiy at Montserrat, near Bar- 
celona. On reaching the neighbourhood of Bar- 
celona, he learned that a pestilence was raging in the 
town, and he judged it prudent, therefore, to take up 
his residence for a short time at Manresa, about nine 
miles distant from Barcelona. Here he subsisted by 
begging from door to door, applied the lash three 
times every day to his hare shoulders, spent seven 
hours out of the twenty-four in private devotion, 
be.sides thrice attending public prayers at church; 
and every week lie confessed to a priest, and received 
the sacrament. Soon, however, he began to feel the 
wretchedness of that destitution and beggaiy to 
wliich he had voluntarily reduced himself. In vain 
did he practise still more severe austerities and bodily 
mortifications. His body only became weaker, and 
his mind more perplex e<i and distracted. The sins 
of his past life rose up in array before liim, and to 
his other painful anxieties were added the pangs of 
an awakened conscience. “ A black despair," says 
Mr. Isaac Taylor. “ seized him in the midst of this 
spiritual wretchedness; and the thought even of self- 
destruction crossed his mind. At that time he occu- 
pied a cell in a convent of the Dominicans, from the 
window of which he liad been impelled to throw 
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himself. He was, however, withlieU from this pur- 
pose by the Divine mcircy; but he resolved, with the 
liope of vanquishing or of placating the Divine jus- 
tice, to abstain absolutely from all food, until he 
sliould win back the peace and joy that had thus left 
him. Intermitting no sacred services and no pen- 
ances, he fasted a day — and two days — and three — 
aud four — ^nay, an entire week ; and he would have 
persisted in his resolution had not tlie priest, his 
confessor, and who had already sounded the depths 
of his heart, inteiiiosed, and straitly comimuided 
him to abandon so presumptuous an endeavour as 
tliat of contending with the Almighty; in fact he 
threatened him with a denial of the communion, 
should he persist. Alarmed by a threat so terrific, 
he took food therefore; and, for a time, regained 
some tranquillity. Yet speedily he relapsed into the 
same condition of inward distress, and was tempted 
at once to renounce his ascetic purposes, and to 
return to the world and to its enjoyments. With 
this temptation, also, he grappled successfully ; and 
at length, and as if by a coiivulfcivo plunge, he extri- 
cated himself at once, and for ever, from these dan- 
gerous entanglements.” 

During the year which Loyola spent in Manresa, 
he composed his remarkable work, “ The Spiritual 
Exercises,” a production whicli is held in the highest 
estimation in the Cliurch of Home as a book of devo- 
tion and a guide to religious conduct. In the spring 
of 1523 he sailed from llarcelona for Italy, and, after 
a stormy passage of five days, he reached Gacta, 
whence he walked to Rome, worn out with fa- 
tigue and hunger. After kissing the feet and re- 
ceiving the benediction of Pope Adrian VI., he pro- 
ceeded on his journey, and airived at the Holy City 
on the 4th of September 1523. He felt that he was 
now privileged to tread on sacred ground, and ear- 
nestly did he wish that he miglit remain for a 
lengthened period in tliis favoured spot, and realize, 
if possible, his fondest day-dreams — the restoration 
of the schismatic Greeks to the communion of Rome, 
and the conversion to Christianity of the followers of 
Mol Jammed. But the monks of Jerusalem refused 
to allow the zealous Spaniard to protract his stay 
'in Palestine, and he was compelled to turn his back, 
however reluctantly, upon the land of apostles and 
prophets, and to return without delay to Europe. 

On reaching home, Loyola resolved to prepare 
himself for the* sacred office by passing through a 
regular system of instmetion at Barcelona. In early 
life, he had not even received the first rudiments of 
education ; but, with the most laudable decision of cha- 
racter, he took his place in a class of boys at school, 
engaging in all their exercises, and even submitting 
to the usual discipline of the institution. After 
having made some progress in the acqui^ition of the 
Latin language, he quitted the school, and entered 
the university of Alcala, which had been founded by 
the learned Cardinal Ximenes. Here again he was 
indebted for support wholly to the alms of the 


charitable. Instead of devoting himself witli un- 
divided attention to the pursuit of bis college studies, 
the enthusiastic Loyola burned with a yearning desire 
for the conversion of careless souls. Both in private 
and in public, in the streets and in the college halls, 
he pleaded with men about their immortal interests, 
and called upon them to subdue the ^i^enances 

and mortifications of every kind, flite hearts of 
many were touclied by the discoiu’ses of the zealous 
student. The suspicions of the holy office at Toledo 
were excited by what they heard of the doings of 
Loyola, and for six weeks he was committed to 
prLson ; nor was he liberated without the condition 
being laid down tliat he should abstain from preach- 
ing or teaching otliers until he had finislied his studies. 
It was impossible for JiOyola to submit to such 
restrictions, and therefore, on being liberated from 
prison, he set out, with several like-minded com- 
panions, for SalamancA, where, meeting with similar 
treatment as at Alcala, he determined to repair to 
Paris, with the view of completing his academic 
course at the university. In the depth of winter, he 
travelled on foot, alone, and without a guide. He 
spent several years in preparing for the priestly 
office, studying philosophy and ihe languages at 
Montague College, and attending a course of theology 
with the Dominicans. He had now passed six yeai’s 
in (itting liimself, by a regulfir course of training, for 
public usefulness. Thus equipped, he endeavoured 
not only to convert the profligate, but those also whom 
he considered involved in fatal heresy, as having 
imbibed the opinions of Luther and the Reformation. 
This great work, he felt persuaded, could not possibly 
be accomplished by his single unaided efforts. He 
therefore strove to win over to his opinions some of 
the most distinguished students then attending the 
university of Paris. His first convert was Peter 
Faber, a Savoyai-d. The celebrated Francis Xavier 
was the next. James Lainez, Alphouso Salraeron, 
Nicolas Alphouso, sumamed Bobadilla, Simon Rod- 
riguez d’Arevedo, Claude le Jay, John Codure, and 
Pas(juier Brouet, joined the company wliich gave 
origin to the Society of Jesus. 

This band of zealous* associates gathered round 
Loyola, animated by his ardent and devoted spirit, 
and impressed with the fii’in conviction that they and 
their leader were cfilled by God to the discharge of 
a great work. On the 16th of August 1534, being 
the Festival of the Assumption of the Vfrgin Maiy, 
the comi)any assembled in the church of Moiitmarti*e, 
and there solemnly dedicated themselves to the ser- 
vice of the Saviour, partaking together of the Holy 
Eucharist, and binding themselves, by a solemn oath, 
to a profession of poverty, a renunciation of the 
world, and absolute devotion to the service of God 
and the good of souls; adding at the same time some 
other special resolutions, — namely, to attempt a mis- 
sion to Palestine, or, if frustrated in tliat design, to 
throw themselves at the feet of the sovereign pontiff 
without reservation, stipulation, or condition of any 
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kind, offering to undertake any service which he, the 
vicar of Christ, should call them to perform.' Several 
of the members of the Society had not yet finished 
their studies. Three years, therefore, were allowed 
for tins pui'pose, and it was agreed that they should 
meet in January 1537, to carry into effect the designs 
they had formed. That year, accordingly, the com- 
panions of Loyola left Paris, and proceeded through 
France, G-ermany, and Switzerland into Italy. At 
Venice they met with their spiritual guide and 
instructor, who had gone by another route, and 
arrived before them. It was here that the Society 
was fully constituted, and its rules drawn up and 
agreed to. The members distributed themselves 
among the hospitals of the city, and freely gave their 
services to the sick and the poor. Their object, 
however, was still kept in view, to carry out their 
proposed journey to Palestine. But before setting 
out for the Holy I.*nd, Loyola despatched his com- 
panions to Rome, for the i)urpo8e of casting them- 
selves at the feet of Pope Paul III., and obtaining 
his permission and benediction. They were cour- 
teously received by the pontiff, all their wishes were 
gratified, and they were amply supplied with gold 
from the Papal treasury. They returned to Venice, 
and rejoined their master, when both he and they 
received priest’s orders from the nuncio there, and 
bound themselves anew to the service of God, of the 
church, and their fellow-men. The next town they 
visited was Vicenza, where they engaged in preach- 
ing the Gospel with such unwearied diligence and 
devoted earnestness, that the citizens regarded them 
with the utmost respect and even veneration. Their 
powerful addresses on the public streets not only 
drew the attention, but reached the hearts, of their 
hearers, and many who came to mock remained to 
pray. 

It was while the Fatliers were at Vicenza that they 
laid down the plans of their society. In the com- 
mencement of the great work to wliich they deemed 
themselves to be called, they decided to make a new 
proffer of themselves and their services to the Apos- 
tolic See. For this purpose Loyola, Faber, and 
Lainez set out for Rome, leaving the rest of their 
companions to disperse themselves as missionaries 
over the northern parts of Italy. While jounieyiiig 
southwards on foot, Loyola was favoured with one of 
those remarkable visions which he was so often per- 
mitted to fetehold. The Eternal Father appeared to 
him in a trance, and by his side stood Jesus, bearing 
a large cross, and uttering these words as he received 
Loyola from the Father : “ I will be favourable to 
you at Rome.” From the date of this vision, it was 
resolved that the name of the religious order which 
they had formed should henceforth be the “ Society 
of Jesus.” On the arrival of the three asso- 
ciates at Rome in 1537, they were admitted to an 
audience of the Pope, who readily gave his solemn 
sanction to their undertaking. They now devoted 
themselves to public preaching and private dealing 


with souls. Two of them officiated as professors of 
theology In the Gymnasium, while Loyola laboured 
in hospitals, schools, and private houses, besides ad- 
ministering the discipline of the “ Spiritual Exercises ” 
to a number of persons of high rank both in church 
and state. After Loyola and his two companions 
had laboured thus assiduously for a time, it was 
resolved to organize the Society, and for this purpose 
the whole of the Fathers were summoned to Rome 
from the different towns of Italy where they were 
diligently prosecuting their missionary work. When 
they had all assembled, they renewed their vows of 
poverty, chastity, and unconditional obedience to the 
Pope, and, after solemn deliberation, fasting, and 
prayer, they elected Loyola to the responsible office 
of general of the order. A petition was now pre- 
sented to Paul III. for a formal recognition of the 
Society. His Holiness was personally disposed to 
favour the new order, and more especially as their 
ministrations were so highly appreciated in all the 
countries where they were known, that applications 
reached Rome from all quarters, requesting them to 
undertake spiritual and e\'en secular offices. John 
III., the king of Portugal, had long entertained the 
project of forming a mission in India, and his atten- 
tion having been directed to the newly-established 
order, as likely to afford suitable agents for conduct- 
ing this great work, he asked and obtained two mem- 
bers of the order to engage in this service. One of 
tliese was Francis Xavier, who earned for himself 
the title of the prince of Romish missionaries. 

The Pope now decided that the time had arrived 
for giving his formal sanction and confirmation to 
the new order. He issued a bull accordingly, dated 
27th September 1640, duly constituting tlie order 
under the name of the Company of Jesus; and in 
April of the following year, Ignatius Loyola was in- 
stalled as General of the Order. At first the Society 
was limited by the arrangement of the Pope to sixty 
members ; but it was soon found to be necessary to 
remove this restriction, and vast accessions were 
yearly made to its numbers. Loyola was not long 
in discovering that the influence of the body was 
destined to extend far and wide, not only in all 
countries, but among all classes of men, from the king 
to the humblest cottager. Within a few years from 
its first establishment, houses of the Order were es- 
tablished in many countries, in Spain, Portugal, 
Prance, Germany, Italy, Sicily, and *even on the re- 
mote shores of India. To maintain a constant and 
close commmiication with the centre of influence, 
provincials were appointed in all Romish countries, 
through whom the General at Rome was made con- 
stantly aware of all that concenied the interests of 
the Church and the Order. The Constitutions of 
the Society were carefully revised and digested, 
and preparations were made for establishing Jesuit 
c(»lleges in different countries for the purposes of 
general education. 

In 1560, Loyola wrote an earnest letter to the 
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senior Fathers of the Society, requesting to be re- 
lieved from the generalship wliich he had held for 
nine years, and the duties of which he felt himself 
scarcely able adequately to discharge. All of them, 
with one exception, refused to accept his resignation, 
which, accordingly, in deference to the wishes of his 
colleagues, he withdrew. The Society had spread 
its intrica e ramiticatioiis over the whole of the Rom- 
ish church, but Loyola was the mainspring of the 
movement ; and nowhere did his endeavours to pro- 
mote the progress of the Order meet with greater 
opposition than in France. In that country the 
clergy entertained a deep-rooted jealousy and suspi- 
cion of the Jesuits. The faculty of theology in the 
Sorbonne issued a decree against the Society, bat 
Loyola maintained a prudent silence, and amid all 
the obstiicles which impeded its progress, the new 
Order silently and secretly diffused its principles 
among all classes of the people, and in process of time 
it gained as firm a footing in Fiance as in any other 
country. 

The accumulated labours and anxieties of his 
office as General of the Jesuits, could not fail in the 
course of years to weaken the naturally vigorous 
constitution of Loyola. The members of the Order 
therefore elected as his coadjutor a Spanish Jesuit 
named Jerom Nadal, who relieved the General of the 
business connected with the Society, and left him at 
liberty to devote himself in the evening of his days 
to his favourite employment, the care of the sick. 
He did not long survive, however, his retirement 
from active duties, but daily declining, lie died on 
the last day of July 1556, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. In 1669 the Jesuits prevailed on Paul V. 
to admit Ignatius Loyola to the privileges of Beati- 
fication (which see). 

The most famous Jesuit next to the founder of the 
Order was undoubtedly Francis Xavier, who, by liia 
almost incredible labours in foreign countries as a 
missionary, did as much to advance the fame of 
Jesuitism abroad, as Loyola by his almost miraculous 
exertions at home. The apostle of India, as he has 
frequently been termed, was by birth a Spaniard, and 
having been selected by Loyola as a suitable person 
to undertake the work of a foreign missionary, he 
sailed from Lisbon in April 1541, but did not reach 
the shores of India until May 1542. First at Goa, 
and then on the coast of Malabar, he laboured 
strenuously to turn tlie heathen from pagan idolatry 
to the reception of Christianity in the form of Ro- 
manism. And his success seems to have been mar- 
vellous. He writes home, “ that in one month were 
baptized several thousand idolaters, and that fre- 
quently in one day a well-peopled village was indi- 
vidually baptized.” Thus, in the view of this Jesuit 
missionary, baptism seems to have been identical 
with conversion. The next scene of his labours was 
Japan, which has always been emphatically a coun- 
try wholly given to idolatry. Thither he sailed in 
1M9, and though he resided among the Japanese 


only two years and four months, he succeeded in 
winning over many even of the most bigoted wor- 
shippers of idols to the profession of an adherence to 
the Chui*ch of Rome. This he contrived to accom- 
plish by compromise, combining heathen traditions 
with the facts and doctrines of Christianity. 

Encouraged by the marked success which had 
hitherto attended his missionary efforjA'^ vier now 
formed the bold design of attempting tnib conversion 
of China. To that countiy he directed his course 
w'ith only two companions, in 1552. While on his 
way thither the vessel in which he sailed was seized 
and dismantled. Though tlius disappointed in his 
object, he made another attempt to secure a passage 
to China, but without success. The failure of his 
favourite scheme preyed upon his mind and affected 
his bodily health. He languished, sickened, and 
died in the forty-sixth year of his age. 

After the death of Xavier, several Romish mis- 
sionaries, chiefly of the Dominican order, succeeded 
in penetrating into China, and indeed that country 
down to the present time has been a constant field 
of Romish missions. In all parts both of the Old 
World and the New, the Jesuits, from the first es- 
tablishment of the Order, have prosecuted the work 
of missionaries with a zeal and energy the most 
exemplary and unwearied. But while thus actively 
carrying forward their missionary oj^erations in for- 
eign parts, they have always been equally alive to 
the necessities of those under their immediate in- 
spection; for it is a remarkable fact, that at the 
very time when Loyola was despatching Xavier on 
his mission to the East, he was planning the estab- 
lishment of Jesuit colleges in the diflerent parts of 
Europe. His biographer, Ribadeneira, speaks of no 
fewer than fifty-two collegiate establishments on a 
larger, and twenty-four others on a smaller scale. 

The immediate successor of Loyola in the gen- 
eralship of the Order was Lainez, who commenced 
a system of policy which changed the whole charac- 
ter of Jesuitism. He had represented the Society at 
the council of Trent, wliere in all the deliberations 
he took higli ground on the subject of the Pope’s 
authority, and indeed acted as papal legate. It was 
quite in keeping with his character, therefore, that, 
on his accession to the office of General, he should 
claim to be invested with absolute autliority, and to 
have prisons at his command that he might have it 
in his power to punish the refractory with temporal 
penalties. Thus the high-toned spirituality which 
Loyola had ever sought to connect with Jesuitism, 
was exchanged for a system of mere human policy. 
Instead of the discipline of the Spiritual Exercises,” 
the new General put in force the discipline of the 
Constitutions.” It was Ijainez and not Loyola 
that first stamped upon the Order that peculiar fea- 
ture which it has ever since maintained, that of im- 
plicit submission to the will of the Superior, and 
entire surrender of the body, mind, conscience, and 
indeed the whole man to his undisputed control. 
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The wrict discipline enforced upon the members 
of the Society by Lainez, was rendered, if possible, 
still stricter by his successor, Francis Borgia, who, 
austere himself, demanded the utmost austerity from 
others. During the ten years which liad elfipsed 
suice the first establishment of the Order, the Je- 
suits had thrown off much of that appeamnce of 
piety, which, under the training of Loyola, attracted 
the respect and even admimtion of the world. It 
was the aim of Borgia to arrest them in their course 
of degeneracy, and to insist upon their observance of 
the outward proprieties, at least, of a religious order. 
But with all this anxiety to reform his Order, Borgia 
is charged, and not without reason, with being one 
of the principal instigators of tlie cruel massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, though ho was not spared long 
enoiigli to witness that dreadful event, liaving been 
cut off about three weeks before it took place. 

The next General of the Order was Mercuiran, by 
birth a Spaniard, under whose rule Jesuitism added to 
its unbounded ambition a system of casuistry, which, 
by means of sophistry and quibbling, would seek to 
neutralize the plainest laws of the Decalogue. At 
this period of their liistory the Jesuits commenced 
to intermeddle with the political afifairs of nations. 
The first government on which they practised their 
intrigues was that of Sweden, using all their endea- 
vours to bring it into subjection to the see of Home. 
Tlieir efforts, however, were wholly unsuccessful, and 
Sweden remains a Protestant country to the present 
day. The popes now began to see more clearly than 
ever the high value of the Jesuit Order in upholding 
and increasing the papal authority. Gregory XIII., 
accordingly, wlio was tliethen reigning Pope, contri- 
buted largely from the treasures of the church to re- 
plenish the coffers of tliis useful Order. Their insti- 
tutions of every kind were llbenally endowed, and 
every attempt was made to promote the wealth and 
influence of the society. 

The Jesuits, as wo have already remarked, had 
no small difficulty in obtaining a footing in France, 
in consequence of the jealousy with which they were 
viewed by the French clergy. But having once 
established themselves in the country, tliey busied 
themselves in farming the flame of discord between 
the Roman Catholics and the Huguenots, and to 
their interference is nminly due those scenes of bar- 
barous arrd inhuman cruelty which mark the his- 
tory of the Protestant church of France. The rise 
of the Jansenists, in the sixteenth century, following 
hard upon the Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
rendered it still more difficult for the Jesuits to hold 
their ground among the French clergy and people. 
The Sorbonne had always viewed them with suspi- 
cion, and now it demanded their expulsion from the 
country. Henry IV. passed a decree to this effect 
in 1594, but it continued in force for only a few 
years. In 1603 they were recalled, and spread with 
such rapidity, that in a few years establishments be- 
longing to the Order were to be found in every pro- 


vince, and in almost every town in the kingdom, 
struggling hard to destroy the liberties of the Gal- 
ilean church, and to propagate their ultramontane 
principles among all classes of the people. 

It was at this period in the history of the Jesuits, 
that the disciples of Loyola were confronted with 
such overwhelming ability and power by the follow- 
ers of Jansenius. ‘ Tlie Provincial Letters’ of Pas- 
cal, one of the keenest and most cutting satires that 
has ever issued from the press, spread terror and 
dismay among the ranks of the Jesuits, and for a 
season their cAuse was considered as hopeless. But 
in coarse of time the pungency of Pascal’s wit, and 
the force of his logic, were alike forgotten, and the 
Jesuits succeeded in recovering their influence. The 
reign of Louis XIV. was tlieir golden age. They 
presided both in the palace and at the council-board, 
moving the springs of government, and directing the 
consciences of tlie rulers. 

It is unnecessary, after what has been said in the 
article J.\nsf.nists, to do more than simply to allude 
to the keen contest which ensued between that 
party and the Jesuits in regard to the work of Fa- 
ther Quesnel. Long and bitter was the controversy, 
but it terminated in tlie triumph of the Jesuits, and 
the consequent flight of the .lansenists into Holland 
and other Protestant countries. Jesuitism now ob- 
tained a complete ascendency in France, and the na- 
tural fruits of the system speedily began to appear 
Voltaire and the French Encyclopsedists gathered 
around them a large and influential school of infidels 
whose principles spread far and wide among the peo- 
ple. To infidelity and irreligion succeeded anarchy 
and revolution. The Jesuits were expelled in 1764 
with tlie consent of Louis XV. All the governments 
of Europe soon followed the example of France. 
Tliey were banished from Spain and Sicily in 1767 ; 
from Malta and Parma in 1768 ; and from Rome by 
Clement XIV. in 1773. 

The rejection of tlie Jesuits by the Roman Catho- 
lic goveniments, and even by the supreme Pontifi 
himself, was felt to be a fatal blow aimed at the very 
existence of the Order. Some of them, discouraged 
and almost in despair, threw off the name and dress 
of the Society of Jesus, and attempted to conceal 
themselves under new appellations, such as those 0 / 
“ Fathers of the Cross,” or “ Fathers of the Faith ; ” 
but tlie great mass of them scorned to adopt such a 
subterfuge, and resolved to continuf to wear even in 
public the insignia of Loyola. In one state, the 
kingdom of Prussia, the Jesuits paid no regard to 
the papal brief for their suppression. Their conduct 
in this matter met with tlie entire approval of the 
reigning sovereign, Frederic the Great. The conse- 
quence was that, shut out from other countries, 
they fled to Prussia, and soon became numerous 
there, monasteries being built for their reception, 
and superiors elected over them. The bishop of 
Breslau interposed in behalf of the papal see, 
whose authority was thus attempted to be set st 
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I nought, but Frederic threw the shield of his royal 
protection over the rebellious Jesuits, and ordered 
that they should remain unmolested in his dominions. 
Tn vain did the Pope Pius VI. remonstrate with the 
Prussian monarch ; he refused to yield more than to 
allow the Jesuits to abandon the dress of their Order, 
but in all other points he declared it to be his sov- 
ereign will that they should remain inviolate. The 
French infidel school, more especially D’Alembert, 
was earnest with Frederic to expel the Jesuits, as 
the other European monarchs had done. But the 
great Frederic was inexorable, he was resolved to 
retain a class of men whom he regarded as useful to 
him in many respects, chiefly on political grounds. 
His motives, however, were entirely misunderstood 
by the Jesuits themselves, who, imagining that he 
approved their religious principles, made a formal 
application to him to declare himself openly the pro- 
tector of their Order. Tliis request, however, he 
politely declined, stating “ that it was for the Pope 
to make whatever reforms he pleased in his own 
states without the interference of heretics.” 

The Jesuits, in their state of exile, received the 
protection also of Catherine II., empress of liiissia, 
who looked upon them as political auxiliaries. On 
this ground she retained them in White Russia, 
which was an ancient Polish province, and prohi- 
bited the proclamation of the brief of Clement XIV. 
in all the Russias. Encouraged by the support 
which they received from Catherine they sent a de- 
putation to Pius VI., who, as he was secretly dis- 
posed to favour the Order, gave way to his own 
personal feelings in the matter, and while he openly 
maintained the suppression of the Society, neverthe- 
less encouraged their growth in Russia. The iiur- 
sprv of the Jesuits, accordingly, was kept up in 
White Russia ; but after some years they began to 
display an indiscreet zeal in proselytising, and were 
in consequence expelled from the kingdom wliich 
had so long afforded them an asylum. But happily 
for them they no longer required an asylum in the 
north. Pius Vll. relieved them from their degra- 
dation, and by a bull, dated 7th August 1814, he 
revoked the brief of Clement XIV., and re-estab- 
lished the Order of Jesuits throughout the world. 

From this period, having been restored to the full 
enjoyment of the papal sanction, the Jesuits made 
tl>eir appearance openly in the Roman Catholic 
countries of Europe, claiming to be regarded as a 
valuable and almost indispensable portion of the 
organization of the Romish church. In France they 
sought to fill the principal situations in colleges and 
schools, with the view of training the youth in high 
ultramontane views. A loud cry arose against tliem 
in 1824 ; and in 1845 they were ordered to leave 
the country. But without any formal enactment in 
their favour they have returned in great numbers, 
I and are fast pervading the minds of tlie cleigy and 
I members of the Gallicaii church with ultramontane 
principles of the strongest kind. 


In Rome, too, the Jesuits have completely re- 
covered the proud position they once held. Pius TX. 
has confirmed the restoration of the Order. “ They 
enjoy,” says Mr. Grinfield, in his historical sketch, 
entitled ‘ The Jesuits,’ “ the complete command of 
the Roman college, and of most of the collegiate 
establishments in ‘the Eternal City.’ ^hey are 
again active in Spain and Portugal, aiid4ii|||ve lenewed 
tlieir efforts in Austria, Bavaria, Silesia, and Prussia, 
in Hanover, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
France. In China and the South Seas, as well as 
Australia and New Zealand, they are rapidly in- 
creasing. In every part, of the American provinces 
they are awakening the alarm of Protestants. In 
Canada, they have been restored to a large college, 
and have numerous seminaries in eveiy part of tlie 
province. Numbers of them are employed in the 
education of youth, and they are connected with a 
large missionaiy establishment — a branch of the 
Roman Propaganda. In the East and West Indies, 
as, indeed, in all English colonics, they are numerous 
and active. For the English who may travel abroad, 
they have colleges at Doiiay, Liege, Valladolid, 1ns- 
bon, Brussels, Naple.s, Paris, Rome, Boulogne, Ratis- 
bon, and in many other places. Over these, some 
Jesuits are regularly placed.” 

On 1st January 1854, the total number of the 
members of the Society of Jesus, not including the 
afllliated, amounted, according to the report of the 
general’s office at Rome, to .5,000, and it is highly 
probable that since that time, their number must 
have become much larger. Ribadaneira says, that, 


in 1608, the Society numbered 10,581 members. 

The members of the Society of Jesus are divided in- 
to four classes : 1. The Profesyed, or those who take 
the four vows, namely, that of perfect obedience, of 
voluntary poverty, of perpetual chastity, and of ab- 
solute submission to the Pope. 2. The Coadjutors^ 
who are either spiritual or temporal, that is, eccle- 
siastics or lay brethren. They aid in carrying for- 
ward the designs of the Society, but are bound only 
by the three simple vows of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity. 3. The Scholars, whose position is to be 
determined by their individual qualifications. They 
arc bound by the three former vows, but are all(»wed 
to take the last with consent of their superiors. 
They may become either spiritual coadjutors, or 
simple priests of the Society. 4. The Novices^ who 
are admitted indiscriminately, and are considered 
only as candidates upon trial. A probation of two 
years is required before taking the vows of the tem- 
poral coadjutors, and of the scholars who arc to be- 
come spiritual coadjutors. Another probation of a 
year precedes the vows of the professed. 

At the age of fourteen a young man may be pro- 
posed for admission into the Order as a Novice ; but 
before he is formally accepted, a minute investiga- 
tion takes place into his temper, talents, station in 
society, and prospects in life. Nor is the scrutiny 
limited to the individual himself ; it extends also to 
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his relatives and connections, both near and remote. 
If the examiners are fully satisfied with the results 
of their inquiry, he is forthwith admitted into the 
noviciate ; if they are only partially pleased, he is 
put on further probation ; but if they find the youth 
to be unpromising they dismiss him as unsuitable. 
Supposing the youth to become a Novice^ he is put 
under a course of special training, with the view of 
teaching him to yield implicit submission to his su- 
periors, merging his own will wholly in theirs. The 
duty is inculcated upon him of abandoning his patri- 
mony, and devoting it to the poor or to the church. 
During the whole period of his noviciate, he is pre- 
vented from liolding intercourse with his friends or 
relatives, except under certain conditions, to which 
he must strictly adhere. Ilis every movement is 
narrowly watched, and at the confessional he must 
reveal the inmost secrets of his heart. 

Should the young man approve himself as a Novice 
during a two years’ probation, he next becomes a 
Scholar, and in this capacity he must pass a month 
in self-examination, confession, and meditation; a 
month in begging from door to door ; he must wait 
on the sick in some of the hospitals ; he must do the 
duties of a menial in the convent ; he must employ 
himself finally in teaching and in preaching. After 
two years thus spent, he is promoted to the rank of 
a co^jutor, and in another year to that of a jn'ofesaed 
hroilier. The gmnd aim towards which the whole of 
this protracted course of training is directed, goes to 
the entire subjection of the whole man to the will of 
the superior. “ If you would immolate your whole 
self wholly untoGod,”8ays Loyola, “you must offer to 
him not the bare will merely, but the understanding 
also ; to think just what the superior thinks, and 
take his judgment for your own, so far as it is possi- 
ble for a devoted will to bend the understanding. It 
is impossible to deny that obedience includes not 
only the doing of what is commanded, and the will- 
ing of what is done, but the submission of the judg- 
ment also, that whatever is commanded should be 
thought right and true ; for obedience is a holocaust 
wherein the whole man, without any part reser\cd 
whatever, is immolated to his Creator and his Lord 
by the hands of his ministers. 

“ The noble simplicity of blind obedience is gone, 

[ if in our secret breast we call in question whether 
that which is commanded be right or wrong. This 
is what makes it perfect and acceptable to the Loiri, 
that the most excellent and most precious part of 
man is consecrated to him, and nothing whatsoever 
of him kept back for himself. 

“ And let every man be well persuaded that he 
who lives under obedience ought, under the provi- 
dence of God, sincerely to be governed and behave 
exactly as if he were a corpse, which suffers itself to 
be turned in all directions and dragged every where ; 
or as if he were an old man’s staff, to be used where- 
soever and in whatsoever he wishes who holds it in 
his hand.” 


At an early period, so early, indeed, as the meet- 
ing of the Council of Trent in 1545, the Jesuits were 
suspected of tending, in their doctrinal sentiments, 
towards Pelagianism. Accordingly, the deputies 
which they sent to the council, Lainez and Sal- 
meron, were watched by the Augustinian party with 
the greatest jealousy, and although they attempted 
to conceal their real opinions under a mass of cum- 
brous erudition, it was plain that they were entirely 
opposed to the principles of Father Augustin in re- 
gard to the vital doctrines of justification by faith, 
the fallen condition of man, and the insufficiency of 
good works to merit pardon and salvation. Another 
point, also, on which the Jesuit deputies gave great 
offence to the assembled bishops, was the boldness 
with which they avowed ultramontane principles, not 
only in regard to the supremacy of the Pope, but in 
regard to his being the source of all episcopal autho- 
rity, alleging, as they did, that “ the divine hierarchy 
of the church was concentrated on the head of l.iin 
to whom they had made a special vow of obedience.” 
The doctrine of the Jesuits on this point is, that the 
Pope, as head of the church on earth, is infallible ; that 
he is the only visible source of that universal and un- 
limited power which, in their view, Christ has granted 
to the church; that all bishops and subordinate 
rulers derive from him alone the authority and juris- 
diction with which they are invested ; that he is not 
bound by any laws of the church, nor by any de- 
crees of councils ; that he alone is the supreme legis- 
lator of the church ; and that it is in the highest 
degree criminal to oppose or disobey his edicts and 
commands. Such are the strong views which the 
Jesuits and ultramontanists generally entertain of 
the power and authority inherent in the Pope as the 
vicegerent of Christ on earth in the government of 
the church. 

'fhe controversy with the Jansenists, towards the 
middle and end of the sixteenth century, developed 
the Pelagian opinions of the Jesuits more fully than 
even the debates in the council of Trent. Tne Au- 
gustinian theology on the doctrine of grace had been 
substantially taught in the “Augustinus” of Janse- 
nius, and ably defended by the writers of Port Royal. 
The Jesuits, however, as they had formerly done in 
opposition to the Dominicans, so now in opposition to 
the Jansenists, contended earnestly in favour of the 
Pelagian views, modified somewliat by the introduc- 
tion of the sdentia media, or perfect prescience of 
the future, on which the Divine predestination was 
supposed to proceed. This latter modification of 
Pelagianism was suggested by the Jesuit Molina, 
in his celebrated work on the Concord of Free- 
will with Divine Grace, published in 1658. The 
Jansenist controversy was carried on with great 
bitterness for many years, but at length in 1642 the 
Jesuits succeeded in obtaining from Urban VIII. a 
bull condemning the work of Jansenius; and in 
1653 and 1656 Innocent X. and Alexander VII. 
issued bulls denouncing as heretical and impious five 
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1 propositionB alleged to be contained in that work. 
(See Jansenists.) At the instigation of the Je- 
suits, a fierce persecution of the Jansenists took 
place, which, although suspended for a time under 
the pontificate of Clement IX., was soon recom- 
menced, and many of the Jansenists fled from 
France to find an asylum in other parts of Europe. 
The Jesuits raised another persecution against the 
rival body in the following century, which ended in 
the complete depression of their enemies, and their 
own triumph for a time, but, as we have already 
seen, the day of retribution at length arrived, and the 
Jesuits were suppressed in 1773. 

The moral doctrines of the Jesuits were perhaps 
more objectionable than their theological, tending as 
they did to corrupt the minds and hearts of multi- 
tudes. They taught, for example, that it was of no 
consequence from what motives men obeyed the 
commandments of God, yet that wicked actions might 
be justified by good intentions. Pascal, in the ‘ Pro- 
vincial Letters,’ exposes their system of morals with 
the most cutting irony, and with exquisite humour. 
Many of the Romish as well as Protestant writers 
have been violent in their opposition to Jesuit 
morality. Some of their pernicious maxima were in 
fact condemned in 1659 by Pope Alexander VII.; 
and in 1690 the article relating to Philosophical Sin 
was condemned, but without effect, by Alexander 
VITI. Reference has already been made, under the 
article Casuists, to some of their ethical tenets, par- 
ticularly their doctrine of Probability, which, along 
with that of Philosophical Sin, has stamped the 
Jesuits as perverters of the principles of morality. 
“According to the doctrine of the Jesuits,” says 
Professor Ranke, “ it is enough only not to will the 
commission of a sin as such : the sinner has the more 
reason to hope for pardon, the less he thought of 
God in the perpetration of his evil deed, and the 
more violent was the passion by which he felt him- 
self impelled : custom, and even bad example, inas- 
much as they restrict the freedom of the will, avail 
m excuse. What a naiTOwing is this of the range 
of transgression ! Surely no one loves sin for its 
own sake. But, besides this, they admit other 
grounds of excuse. Duelling, for instance, is by all 
means forbidden by the Church ; nevertheless, the 
Jesuits are of opinion, that if any one incur the risk of 
being deemed a coward, or of losing a place, or the fa- 
vour of his sovereign, by avoiding a duel ; in that case 
he is not to be condemned, if he fight. To take a false 
oath were in itself a grievous sin : but, say the Je- 
suits, he who only sweare outwardly, without in- 
wardly intending it, is not bound by his oath ; for he 
does not swear, but jests. These doctrines are laid 
down in books which expressly profess to be moder- 
Hte. Now that their day is past, who would seek to 
explore the further perversions of ingenuity to the 
annihilation of all morality, in which the propounders 
of these doctrines vied, with literary emulation, in 
outdoing each other? But it cannot be denied that 

the most repulsive tenets of individual doctors were 
rendered very dangerous through another principle 
of the Jesuits, namely, their doctrine of ‘proba- 
bility.’ They maintained that, in ceilain cases, a 
man might act upon an opinion, of the truth of which 
he was not convinced, provided it was vindicated by 
an author of credit. They not only held ij;,^^*llow- 
able to follow the most indulgent teacliea||^ui they 
even counselled it. Scruples of conscience were to be 
despised ; nay, the true way to get rid of them, was 
to follow the easiest opinions, even though their sound- 
ness was not very certain. How strongly did all this 
tend to convert the most inward and secret prompt- 
ings of conscience into mere outward deed. In the 
casuistic manuals of the Jesuits all possible contin- 
gencies of life are treated of, nearly in the same 
way as is usual in the systems of civil law, and exa- 
mined with regard to their degree of veniality : one 
needs but to open one of these b«)ok8, and regulate 
himself in accordance with what he finds there, with- 
out any conviction of his own mind, to be sure of 
absolution from God and the Church. A slight turn 
of thought unburthened from all guilt whatever. 
With some degi*ce of decency, the Jesuits them- 
selves occasionally marvelled how easy the yoke of 
Christ was rendered by their doctrines!” Philoso- 
phical sin, that is, sin committed through ignorance 
or forgetfulness of God, is in the eye of the Jesuits 
of a very light and trivial nature, and does not de- 
serve the pains of hell. 

The Society of Jesuits is a regularly organized 
body, being govenied by a General at Rome, who 
has four assistants, but who is responsible to none 
but the Pope alone. He nominates all the func- 
tionaries of the Order, and can remove them at plea- 
sure. By means of the confessional, the closest 
surveillance is maintained over families and indivi- 
duals, and an arbitrary power is exercised over the 
consciences and the conduct of men, which it is im- 
possible for the victims to resist. 

JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE 
LAND. In the twelfth century. Pope Adrian JV., 
an Englishman by birth, made a grant of Ireland to 
Henry II., King ofEngland, on condition that the king 
should pay him a yearly tribute for each house in 
Ireland, that the Catholic religion should be restored 
to its ancient splendour, and the people to a com- 
mendable propriety of conduct. In 1174, Henry 
was acknowle^ed to be lord paramount of all Ire- 
land. Nothing connected with the Jesuits occurred 
till the reign of Henry VIII., when the Pope of 
Rome, Paul III., of Jesuit notoriety, took Ireland 
under his immediate patronage. The German Re- 
formation, which diffused the principles of Protes- 
tantism throughout every other country in Europe, 
left Ireland untouched. Nay, a rebellion broke out 
avowedly in defence of the Pope’s authority, but the 
power of the king of England bore down ^l opposi- 
1 tion. Statutes were passed in the Irish parliament 

1 abolishing papal authority, and declaring Henry 
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head of the Irish Church, as well as granting him 
the first-fruits of all ecclesiastical benefices. Partial 
insurrections followed, but they were speedily sup- 
pressed. Parliament and the Irish chieftains were 
all on the side of Henry ; their country was raised 
to the rank of a kingdom, and the English ascen- 
dency, by the admission of Dr. Lingard, the Roman 
Catholic historian, rested on a firmer basis than it 
had ever done since the invasion of the island by 
Henry IT. 

Such was the state of matters in Ireland, when 
two Jesuit envoys were despatched thiriier by 
Paul HI. The persons selected for this mission were 
Brouet and Salmeron ; the one a Frenchman, and 
the other a Spaniard. They were invested with the 
powers of paiial nuncios, and before leaving Rome, 
they received special written instructions from Loy- 
ola, as to the manner in whicli they should conduct 
themselves in fulfilling their difficult and delicate 
task. Joined by a papal functionary named Zapaia, 
they set out on their expedition in September 1541. 
On their way they visited Scotland, where they so 
wrought upon the mind of the reigning monarch, 
James V., that they withheld him from joining 
Henry VIII. in his resistance to the Papal power, 
and his acceptance of the Reformation. Prom Scot- 
land the Jesuit envoys hastened to Ireland, where, 
by their bland and plausible manners, they succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of the Irish ])eople. They 
reported to Rome that they had scoured the whole 
island in thirty-four days, and had found the people 
in the most deplorable state both as to religion and 
morality. They had resolved, however, not to give 
way to discouragement, but to try what could be 
done by means of masses, indulgences, and confes- 
sions. It was soon ascertained, of course, that the 
Jesuits, instead of confining themselves to the exer- 
cise of their sjiiritual duties, were actually attempting 
to plot against the government ; and, in consequence, 
a price was set upon their heads, and confiscation 
and the penalty of death were proclaimed against 
every individual who should harbour them. Finding 
thetnselves thus in danger of falling into tl»e hands of 
Henry VIII., they left Ireland in haste, and, on their 
way to France, again visited Scotland; but they saw 
enough to discourage them from prolonging their 
stay in that country, and, contrary to the express 
wishes of the Pope, they fled to France, where they 
had the misfortune ^to be^dmprisoned at Lyons as 
Spanish spies. They had intended, it is said, boldly 
to appear at the English court, and plead the cause 
of Romanism, but they judged it better to return to 
Rome without delay. Thus ended the first expedi- 
tion of the Jesuits to Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the failure of this scheme, the 
Jesuits watched their opportunity for effecting a 
settlement in Britain. A. suitable occasion seemed 
to present itself on the death of Edward VI. and the 
accession of Mary to the English throne, who, being 
herself a Roman Catholic, wished to undo all that the 


Reformation had effected, and to restore the old 
religion to its former position in the country. At 
this apparently favourable period a proposal was 
made to Cai'dinal Pole to establish a branch of the 
Society of Jesuits in England ; but the proposal was 
unexpectedly declined, the cardinal being by no 
means friendly to the Jesuits. It was not, indeed, 
till the death of Mary, and the accession of Elizabeth, 
that a second Jesuit expedition to Ireland was planned 
at Rome. The individual selected for this important 
mission was an Irishman by birth, named David 
Woulfe. Before setting out, he was invested by 
Pius IV. with the powers of Apostolic nuncio, and 
furnished with instructions to proceed to Ireland, for 
the purpose of taking all possible steps to undermine 
the authority of Elizabeth in Ireland, and subjecting 
the Irish Church to the Papal dominion. After five 
months spent on the journey, Woulfe reached Cork, 
in the south of Ireland, where lie was received, 
according to liis own account, with great joy by the 
Roman Catholics. At first, he was peculiarly zealous 
and active in the discharge of his mission, and wrote 
to Rome the most encouraging accounts of his 
success; but at length he gradually relaxed in his 
exertions, and ended by conducting himself so im- 
properly, that it was found necessary to dismiss him 
from all connection with the Society of Jesus. Thus 
terminated the second expedition of the Jesuits to 
Ireland. 

The Pope, however, and the Jesuits had strong 
confidence that, amid all discouragements, they would 
yet succeed in effecting a lodgment in the Emerald 
Isle. Only three years, accordingly, had elapsed 
from the period of Woulfe’s unfortunate failure, when 
three more Jesuits were de.spatched to Ireland, with 
an archbishop, to erect colleges and academies — ^liav • 
ing been invested with full power from the Pope to 
make use of the ecclesiastical revenues for tliat object. 
At the same time an English Jesuit was sent from 
Rome to his native country, “ for the good of his 
health, and for the consolation and aid of the Catho- 
lics.” Thomas Chinge, for such was his name, is 
said to have been successful in converting some of 
the nobility to the Romish faith, but, in the course 
of a year, his labours were cut short by death. 

While thus watching over the interests of the 
Romish Church in England and Ireland, Pius IV. did 
not neglect to seek the promotion of the same cause 
in Scotland. In 1562, Nicholas Gaudan, a Jesuit, 
was sent to Mary Queen of Scots, for the puii)08e of 
comforting her in the midst of her difficulties, and 
confinning her in her adherence to the faith of Rome. 
The mission which he had undertaken was one of 
extreme difficulty. Nowhere had the principles of 
tlio Refonnation found a more congenial soil than in 
Scotland. Tliere, accordingly, these principles were no 
sooner preached, than they found thousands of willing 
minds and hearts by whom they were understood and 
appreciated. At the time when Gaudan appeared at 
the court of Mary, the Reformed opinions had been 
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extensively embraced by all classes of the people, and I dismissed Allen and his associates, who immediately 


whatever savoured of Rome was repelled with indig- 
nation and disgust. Such was the state of feeling in 
Scotland when the Jesuit Gaudan entered the coimtry 
in the disguise of a hawker or common pedlar. On 
learning by a secret messenger the arrival of this 
emissary from the Pope, the queen contrived to 
admit him to a private interview; not once onl}’^, but 
on three separate occasions, when she solemnly pro- 
tested to the Papal nuncio her determination to up- 
hold the Church of Rome to the utmost of her power, 
and her readiness to sufler in its support, should she 
be called to do so. The report soon spread that a 
Jesuit had found access to the palace, and the utmost 
excitement began to prevail, llis stops were tracked ; 
a price was set upon his head ; and Gaudan quitted 
Scotland in the .utmost haste, canying with him, 
however, several youths belonging to noble families, 
to be educated in Flanders, that they might return 
to their native land as apostles of the faith of Rome. 

The rapid progress of the Reformation in Scotland 
awakened no small anxiety at Rome, and an oppor- 
tunity was eag(;rly looked for of restoring the l*apal 
supremacy in that country. In 1567, accordingly, 
when Mary had given notice to the Pope, Pius V., 
of her marriage with Dariiley, his Holiness instantly 
despatched a Jesuit named Edmund Hay, under the 
pretence of congratulating her on the hai)py CNent, 
but in reality to counsel with and advise her as to 
the best mode of subjecting her kingdom to the See 
of Rome. So anxious was the Poi)e to effect this 
re-conquest of Scotland, that he declared, in a letter 
to the queen, which he sent by tlie hands of Hay, and 
which was written in the holograph of his Holiness, 
that he would sell the last chalice of the church in the 
cause. Andthe Jesuit was, moreover, instructed tohold 
out to Mary the flattering prospect of Elizabeth l>eing 
yet dethroned by the influence of Rome, and herself 
being placed on the throne of England. And it is 
not unlikely that such an expectation was really en- 
tertained by the Pope, as we And him in 1570, only 
three years after this 8 ignificg,nt message to Mary, 
issuing a bull of deposition against the queen of Eng- 
land, thus endeavouring to excite her subjects to 
rebellion. The English Roman Catholics held this 
bull in as little respect as the Protestants did ; but 
that in other quarters a different result was antici- 
pated, is evident from the fact, that on the person of 
a Scottish Jesuit, of the name of Creighton, who was 
apprehended and imprisoned in 1584, was found a 
paper giving detailed reasons to show the easiness of 
an invasion of England, and appealing to the general 
wish and expectation of the English Catholics. The 
t Jesuits had taken an active part in establishing a 
college at Douay, in French Flanders, for the pur- 
pose of training missionai-ies to be sent into England. 
William Allen, a zealous lilnglish Romanist, was the 
niain instrument in planning, and for many years 
carrying-on, this missionaiy college. At the instiga- 
tion of a party in Douay, however, the magistrates 


transferred their services to a similar institution at 
Rheims in France. Another establishment of the 
same kind was founded at Rome by Gregory XIII. 
Thus, at the Seminaries, as they were called, of 
Douay, Rheims, and Rome, were trained the Semi- 
nary-priests, many of them Englishmen by l^h, who 
were to propagate the Romish faith in and 

Ireland. It was soon discovered, however, that 
various individuals among the Seminary-priests were 
using their endeavours to seduce the English sul jects 
from allegiance to the queen, and thus carrying out 
the design of the bull of Pius V. Several English- 
men of good families entered the Society of the 
Jesuits. In a single year, 1578, Flanders alone gave 
the Company twelve select Englishmen, who had 
been exiles, and their number increased from year to 
year, until at length Mercurian, a general of the 
Jesuits, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now it seems God’s will that 
the Company should nuirch to battle against the 
heresy of England, since he sends to her such a 
numerous and valiant host from England.” Thither, 
accordingly, several Jesuits re})aired, who, along with 
the Seminary-priests, attempted to sow the seeds of 
disloyalty and disaffection among the people. This ' 
conduct, of course, could not be tolerated, and the 
government forthwith issued a proclamation to the 
following effect : “ That whosoever had any children, ; 
wards, kinsmen, or other relations in the parts l>e- | 
yond the seas, should, after ten days, give in their 
names to the ordinary, and within four months call 
them borne again, and when they were returned, ' 
should forthwith give notice of the same to the said I 
ordinary. That they should not, directly or in- | 
directly, supply such as refused to return with any ! 
money. That no man should entertain in his house 5 
or hai’bour any priests sent forth of the aforesaid , | 
seminaries, or Jemit% or cherish and relieve them. ' i 
And that whosoever did to the contrary, should be ! 
accounted a favourer of rebels and seditious persons, ' . 
and be proceeded against according to the laws of 
the land.” ! 

About three years before this proclamation was ' 
made, the Pope had sent an expedition to invade • 
Ireland. It was headed by a person of the name of ^ 
Stukely, whom the Pope made his chamberlain, and ; 
created him Marejuis of Leinster, furnishing him at ^ , 
the same time with both money and men. Stukely ; 
set out, and on reachii^ the Tagus, where he ex- I 
pected to be joined by the king of Spain with a large j 
anny, he allowed htmself to be persuaded to join j 
ill an expedition against the 'I’lirks, and perished in | 
the battle of Alcazarqiii\ er. A fleet had been wait- 
ing on the coast of Ireland to give Stukely a warm 
reception, but it was of course recalled. And yet 
thougli Stukely was diverted from the first object of • 
his expedition, it was afterwards carried out by an 
Irish refugee called Fitzmaurice, with a few Irish 
and English exiles and Spanish soldiers. Dr. San- 
ders accompanied them as Papal legate, carrying 
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with him a bull which constituted the invasion a 
regular crusade, with all its privileges. A landing 
was made near Kerry, but the whole attempt at 
invasion turned out a total failure, and the invadei*8 
and insurgents were treated with the most barbarous 
cruelty. 

The boldness of the Jesuits seemed to increase 
with every fresh repulse winch they received. 
Scarcely had the news of the disastrous failure of 
the Irish expedition reached Rome, when they re- 
solved, nothing daunted, to attempt the establishment 
of a branch of their Society in England, and the per- 
sons selected for this enterprise were two resolute 
and enthusiastic members of the Order, Father Par- 
sons and Father Campion, both of them natives of 
England. They left Rome in 1580, with strict 
charges ^ven to them not to interfere in the slightest 
degree with any political interests in the affairs of 
England. Parsons, who was a man of tierce, blus- 
tering disposition, was appointed head of the expedi- 
tion, which numbered in all thirteen persons, seven 
of whom were priests. Passing through the Con- 
tinental states, this party of Jesuit missionaries had 
a conference witli Beza at Geneva. Parsons, leav- 
ing Campion to follow, resolved to enter England 
liefore his companions. He passed himself off as a 
military officer returning from Flanders to England ; 
and the wily Jesuit dressed himself accordingly, be- 
sides interlarding his conversation with profane oaths, 
to render the deception all the more complete. Cross- 
ing to Dover, he journeyed on towards London, not 
without some fear of detection, in consequence of the 
suspicion prevailing against strangers. Campion 
followjd, in the dress of a pedlar or merchant. On 
reaching t|ie metropolis, a meeting of the Jesuits and 
missionary priests was lield, at which Parsons pre- 
sided. As instructed at Rome, he declared, and 
even solemnly took oath, tljat, in coming to England, 
he had no political designs whatever, but solely 
sought the conversion of the country to Rome, with 
the co-operation of the secular priests. 

Notwithstanding the solemn disavowal of political 
motives with which the mission of the .lesuits was 
thus commenced. Parsons and Campion travelled 
through England under various forms of disguise, 
filling the minds of Roman Catholics with the most 
seditious and treasonable principles, urging, in no 
very obscure or unintelligible language, the necessity 
of deposing the queen. Intelligence of such pro- 
ceedings could not fail to reach the government, and, 
accordingly, inquiries of the most searching nature 
were set on foot to discover the Jesuits. Severe 
denunciations were published against all who should 
harbour them, and against all who quitted the king- 
dom without the license of the queen ; and rewards 
were offered for the discovery of the offenders. 
Parsons and Campion now addressed a letter in con- 
cert to the privy council, complaining of the general 
persecution, as well as the suspicions entertained 
against what they termed the most blessed company of 


Jesuits, and asserting the loyalty of the Catholics tc 
be greater than that of the Protestants, but especially 
of the Puritans. Campion challenged the Protestant 
theologians to a controveray on the subject of the 
true faith; but the Jesuit's challenge and defiance 
were disregarded. Tiie Jesuits now felt that the 
publication of the edict had rendered their position 
dangerous. Spies were everywhere in search of 
them, and they were under the necessity, in order tf 
escape detection, of frequently changing their dis- 
gujses, their names, and places of residence. “ My 
dresses are most numerous,” writes Campion, “ and 
various are my fashions; and as for names, I have an 
abundance.” Parsons, by his extraordinary dex- 
terity and uiiBcrupulousness, had less difficulty than 
his colleague in eluding the pursuit of his enemies. 

It cannot be denied that tlic presence of the 
Jesuits in England, and the revolutionary principles 
which they were diligently spreading among the 
people, roused the queen and her ministers to the 
adoption of severe measurorf against the English 
Romanists. Up to this time, they had been readily 
admitted to court ; some occupied situations of liigli 
honour and trust ; and the Roman Catholic nobility, 
though excluded from the House of Commons, still 
sat and voted in the House of Lords. Now, however, 
that the Jesuits and Seminary-priests were perverting 
the minds of English Romanists, and alienating th.em 
from the government of their country, the most de- 
cided steps were adopted by the queen and her minis- 
ters to repress tlje treasonable spirit which began to 
manife.st itself. Laws were passed, subjecting to tlio 
penalties of high treason all wlio possessed or pre- 
tended to possess the power of absolving or of with- 
drawing otliers from tlie established religion, pr suf- 
fered themselves to be so withdrawn. Those who 
said mass, and those who attended it, were liable to"* 
be punished with fine and imprisonment. Another 
act provided, tliat to prevent the concealment of 
priests as tutors and schoolmasters in private families, 
every person acting in that capacity without the 
approbation of the qj'dinary, should be liable to a 
year’s imprisonment, and the person who employed 
him to a fine of £10 per month. These enactments, 
severe though they undoubtedly ajjpeared to be, 
were at first seldom put in execution ; but at length 
the storm of persecution broke out, and the prisons 
in every country were filled with persons suspected 
as priests, or harboiirers of priests, or transgressors 
of the enactments. Meanwhile the Jesuits meanly 
skulked about from place to place, allowing tlie 
vengeance of the government to fall not upon them- 
selves, the real culprits, but upon multitudes of un- 
offending persons, upon whom the suspicion of the 
authorities liappened to rest. ‘‘ At length, thirteen 
months after his arrival,” to quote from Steiumetz, 

“ Campion was betrayed by a Catholic, and seized 
by the officers of the crown. He was foimd in a 
secret closet at the house of a Catholic gentleman. 
They mounted him on horseback, tied his legs under 
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the horse, bound his anna behind him, and set a 
paper on his hat with an inscription in gi*eat capitals, 
inscribed— Campion the Seditious Jesuit. Of course 
he was racked and tortured — words that do not con- 
vey the hideous reality. Imagine a frame of oak, 
raised three feet from the ground. The prisoner was 
laid under it, on his back, on the floor. They tied 
his wrists and ancles to two rollers at the end of the 
frame: these were mo\’«d by levers in opposite 
directions, until the body rose to a level with the 
frame. Then the tormentors put questions to the 
wretched prisoner ; and if his answers did not prove 
satisfactory, they stretched him more and more, till 
his bones started from their sockets. Then there 
was the Scavenger’s Daughter — a broad hoop of iron, 
with which they surrounded the body, over the hack 
and under the knees, screwing the lioop closer and 
closer, until the blood started from the nostrils, even 
from the hands and feet. They had also iron gaunt- 
lets, to compress the wrists, and thus to suspend the 
prisoner in the air. Lastly, they had what they 
called ‘ little ease ’ — a cell so small, and so con- 
structed, that the prisoner could neither stand in it, 
walk, sit, nor lie at full length.” 

Parsons, learning that his colleague was appre- 
hended, and condemned to die, fled to the Continent, 
knowing well that a similar fate assuredly awaited 
him if he remained in England. On reaching a place 
of safety, the restless Jesuit commenced anew to plot 
for the advancement of the interests of Mother 
Church. The scheme which he now devised was 
nothing less than the conversion to the faith of Rome 
of James VI., king of Scotland, the son of the un- 
fortunate Mary Queen of Scots, who was then im- 
prisoned in England. To carry out this project. 
Parsons sent an embassy to the young king, then in 
his fifteenth year. This embassy was headed by the 
Jesuit Creighton, who was completely outwitted by 
James. The young Scotti.sh monarch, keenly alive 
to his own interests, sought to tium the whole affair 
to his own account, pretending to connive at the 
proposed introduction of Romish missionaries, on 
condition that his exhausted treasury was replenished 
by the Roman Catholic powers. Creighton eagerly 
accepted the royal conditions, and he and Parsons 
hastened to Paris for the purpose of holding a con- 
sultation on the subject with some warm and in- 
fluential friends of the'Romish See. It was agreed 
that an attempt should be made to rescue Mary from 
her captivity, and to associate her with her son on 
the Scottish throne, and that, meanwhile, James 
should be relieved from his pecuniary embariuss- 
ments by a grant* from the Pope and the king of 
( Spain. The money matters were easily settled, but 
the first part of the project was of more difficult 
accomplishment. A French Jesuit, Samnier, was 
despatched from Paris to hold a secret consultation 
with Mary. He entered England in the disguise of 
an officer, “ accoutred in a doublet of orange satin, 
slashed, and exhibiting green silk in the openings. 


At his saddle-bow he displayed a pair of pistols, a ) 
sword at his side, and a scarf round his neck.” The 
design of this Jesuit embassy was to excite a secret 
revolt against Elizabeth on the part of some of the 
Roman Catholic nobles. The plot, however, was 
discovered, and, by the activity of the government, 
completely defeated ; while the young fcfng^ Scot- 
land, instead of becoming a dupe of thMlIi^suus, was 
thrown wholly into the hands of the Protestant 
party. 

The failure, however, of this project of the Jesuits 
did not prevent them from forming another. A 
secret consultation, accordingly, was again held at 
Paris, with the view of devising a plan for the liber- 
ation of Mary. It was resolved that the Duke of 
(luise should land with a French army in the south 
of England, while James, with a Scottish army, was 
to enter by the north, and those of the English who 
were favourable to the Stuarts were to be invited to 
lend their assistatice. The plan was comnuinicated 
to Mary by the French aml^ssador, and to James 
by Holt, the English Jesuit. This scheme also ! 
failed, and Mary refused to lend her sanction to it. ' 
Soon after, the Jesuit Creighton was apprehended, 
and committed to the Tower, where he disclosed all 
the particulars of the projected invasion. 

Many were the schemes and plots devised against j 
Protestant England by the Jesuits, but, through the j 
vigilance of Elizabeth and lier ministers, they were j 
all of them misuccessful ; and the alann which they | 
excited only led to more stringent and oppressive j 
treatment of the Roman Catholics. The queen was | 
highly offended with the cruelty shown in many [ 
ca.se8. Camden tells us that “ slie commanded the | 
inquisitors to forbear tortures, and the judges to , 
refrain from putting to death.” She commuted the ! 
sentence of death into transportation in the case of i 
seventy Romish priests, one of whom was Jaspar ! 
Haywood, son of the first Jesuit that ever set foot | 
on English ground. | 

The Jesuits made use of Mary Queen of Scots as 
a convenient tool for stirring up from time to time 
fresh conspiracies against the Protestant throne of 
England. One of the most active of their auxilia- 
ries in these plots was Philip II. of Spain, and there 
is too good reason to believe that Maiy, probably in 
her natural anxiety for deliverance from her pro- 
tracted captivity, was cognizant of, if she did not 
participate in, these pk>ts of the Jesuits. At all 
events these crafty priests were her advisers and 
ghostly confessors down to the time of her execution, 
which took place in 1587. The death of the un- 
happy queen of Scots, produced a deep impression 
on the minds of the adherents of Rome throughout 
the whole of Europe, and Philip II. of Spain, in par- 
ticular, hastened to carry out his long- contemplated 
descent upon England with the glorious Armada. 
Pope Sixtus V. gave his warm approval of the 
scheme, and created the Jesuit Allen a Cardinal, for 
the purpose of accompanying the expedition in the 
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divided in opinion on the snl^ect. All the Roman 
Catholic peers, with the exception of Loi'd Teyn- 
liam, took the oath in the House of Lords ; and oat 
of the whole body of English Romanists, there were 
only 1,944 recusants, of whom the great majority 
belonged to the humbler classes. 

At the earnest request of Henry IV. of Fitince, 
the Pope, Paul V., sent a secret envoy to England 
with letters to King James, urging the adoption of 
milder measures than those which had been recently 
resorted to by the legislature. James received the 
envoy with apparent kindness, gave him the usual 
gratuity, but sent him away with no definite answer 
to the Pope’s letters. Tlie slight thus put upon his 
holiness made him all the more ready to listen to 
the persuasions of the English Jesuits in Flanders, 
who despatched a deputation to Rome, calling for 
s me speedy and energetic measures against the 
English king. Tlie Poi)e, yielding to the pressure 
from without, issued a briei^ forbidding the Eng- 
lish Romanists to attend Protestant churches, and de- 
claring the oath to be unlawful, and to contain many 
things contrary to faith and salvation. James, on 
learning that tins pa|)al document had reached Eng- 
land, and feeling assured that it was a contrivance of 
the Jesuits, resolved to act with the utmost decision ; 
and forthwith, to show Ids indignation at this inter- 
ference of the Pope witli the internal goveniment of 
the country, he ordered the oath to be administered 
to all Roman Catholics indiscriminately, 'i'he per- 
secution now raged with renewed fury, which the 
Jesuits endeavoured to allay by the offer of a sum of 
money. 

It was not a little annoying to the Pope to loam 
that his late brief had been, to a great extent, disre- 
garded by the Englisli Romanists, many of them 
having taken the oath in spite of the papal prohibi- 
tion. Another brief, accordingly, was issued con- 
. firmatory of the former, but before it reached Eng- 
land, Blackwell, the archpriest of the Romanists, was 
in prison, having been deposed from his office at the 
instance of Bellarmine and Parsons, for taking the 
Oath of Allegiance, and also by a public letter re- 
commending his people to follow his example. 

King James, always partial to theological contro- 
versy, now entered the field against the Romish Je- 
suits on the subject of the teinpoml power of the 
Pope, and published a tract entitled ‘An Apologie 
for the Oath of Allegiance.’ A war of pamphlets 
now ensued; divines, both Romish and Protestant, 
published their sentiments on this much disputed 
point ; and during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century the question was agitated on both sides with 
the most bitter keenness. James was resolved to 
enforce the oath in face of all opposition, and three 
Romish priests who refused to take it wore con- 
demned to the gallows. The Romanists were divided 
among themselves in the midst of all the sufferings 
which they were called to endure. Dissensions from 
witliin and oppression from without rendered the 


situation of many of them, peoultariy |>akiful. Tlte 
penalties for recusancy were enforced witli increasing 
severity, and in 1610 all Roman Catholics were or- 
dered to quit London within a month, and all priests 
and Jesuits were commanded to leave the kingdom 
within the same period. 

But if Romanists in England were pnuished, on 
the one hand, by the Protestant goveniment for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance, they were 
punished, on the other, if they took the oath, by tlie 
Pope, under the influence of the Jesuits. In this 
strange position eight clergymen, prisoners in New- 
gate, appealed to the Pope, imploring him, by the 
blood of the martyrs, and by thef bowels of their 
Redeemer, to take pity on them in their affliction, 
and to specify those parts of the oath whicli'rendercd 
it unlawful to be taken. 'Fo this appeal, affecting 
though it was, his Holiness made no reply. Nor 
did Parsons and tlie Jesuits content themsclvos with 
harali and cold-blooded neglect of their fellow-Ro- 
manists in England in the time of sore persecution ; 
they resisted also every attempt on the part of others 
I to instruct and comfort them. The Benedictine 
monks of Sjiain had resolved to establish a mission 
in England, but the Jesuits ofi'ered the most deter- 
mined opposition to the scheme, and it was not until 
the cardinal -ai’chbishop of Toledo pronounced the 
allegations of the Jesuits on the subject of the pro- 
posed mission to be talse, and the design itself to be 
worthy of all encouragement, that the Jesuits allowed 
the plan of the mission to be carried into execution. 

All the seminaries for the training of missionaries 
to England, with the single exception of the college 
at Douay, were under the direction of the Jesuits; 
and even Douay itself was gradually subjected to 
tlieir coiitrul, through the crafty management of 
Father Parsens. The inissionaiies now poured int<P 
England from these colleges were of the most illiterate 
description, being prepared by only a few weeks’ or 
months’ training to enter on the duties of the mission. 
Accordingly, we learn that, in the course of the four j 
years ending at Christmas 1608, no fewer than forty- 
one missionaries were desjmtclied to England from j 
Douay alone. Thus, to the other evils of the period, j 
ill so far as Romanists were concerned, was added an 
ignorant, degraded, and, in many cases, immoral 
clergy. The idea began now to be started of Uie 
necessity of episcopal oversight, in order to remedy 
the evils which bad crept into the system. Two 
deputies had been despatched to Rome in 1606, to 
endeavour to ])rocuro a bisho]) from the Holy See. 
Their evil genius, however, the notorious Parsons, 
continued still to haunt them, and, at his instigation, 
the petition was rejected, and the hopes of the Eng- 
lish Romanists disappointed. The clergy made 
another application to the Pope for the appointme^ 
of a bishop over them, but Parsons again foiled theix^ 
and prevailed upon the Pope to decree that, uhH 
every member of the clergy should concur not only 
in petitioning for an episcopal superior, but alio in 
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reoommenjing the particular individual to be pre- 
ferred to that dignity, no proposal on the subject 
would be entertained.” Such a decision from the 
sovereign pontiff was sufficiently discouraging to the 
English Romanists. Nevertheless, they resolved to 
send another deputation to Home, to consult the 
Pope on the whole state of their affairs. The envoys 
were favoured witli an interview with the Pope, the 
I'osiilt of which was, that they obtained a confirmation 
of the prohibition against the interference of the 
Jesuita in tlie government of the archpriest. Par- 
sons wag not a little mortified at tlie partial success 
of the envoys, but he set himself with the utmost 
energy to counterart tlieir efforts, first, by endeavour- 
ing to procure thefr recall, and, wlien that failed, by 
so shmdering their character as to destroy their iu- 
fiuenee with tlte Pope. This cunning and unprin- 
cipled Jesuit pretended to be their confidential ad- 
viser and fnend, and yet, all the while, he was 
sedulously employed in secretly frustrating every 
appeal which they made to the supreme pontiff. 

Early in the following year, ICIO, Robert Parsons 
was cut off by a sudden death, and thus a final 
termination was put to the wicked scheirtes of one 
of the basest and most unscrujiulous men that ever 
belonged to the Society of the Jesuits. His life 
seemed to be one continued series of acts of dupli- 
city, treachery, and atrocious wickedness. To this 
man. and his intriguing machinations, are to be 
traced almost all the calamities which, for many a 
long year, visited the Homan Catholics of England. 
He was tlieir mortal enemy, though he professed to 
1)6 their sworn and devoted friend. “ Father Par- 
sons,” says one of themselves, “ was the i)rii)cipal 
author, the incentor, and the mover of all our gar- 
boils both at home and abroad.” The death of such 
a man might, therefore, have been considered as 
likely to bring relief to tlie English Hoinanists ; but, 
mifortunately, the spirit to which he had given rise 
still smtvived. For ten years longer, the clergy con- 
tiuiied to luge, with unremitting caniestness, the 
appouitment of a bishop, but the Jesuits as vigor- 
ously opposed them. At length, in 1620, the Pope 
declared liia willingness to accede to their request. 
TIm Jesuits, thus foiled at Home in their opposition 
to the measure, endeavoured to prevent it from being 
put in execution by awakening, through secret in- 
fiuence, the fears and Jealousies of King James ; and 
in this they were so successful, tliat he solemnly 
declared that a Homan Catholic bishop should never 
be admitted into the country. The king, however, 
soon discovered that he had been duped by the 
Jesuits, and learning that only the spiritual inspec- 
tion of the clexgy was desired, he withdrew his op- 
positioai, and Dr. William Bishop was forthwith 
ap{)omted Vicar- Apostolic of England and Scotland, 
but nominally Bishop of Chalcedou in partibits in- 

Ono grand object which the Jesuits have inces- 
santly kept in view, from the period of the first in- 


stitution of their Order, has been the aggrandisement 
of tlie Society, and the establishment of their in- 
fluence in ev^ry part of Christendom. But to no 
country have their ambitious designs been more 
sedulously directed than to England. They bare 
attempted to operate upon it by all jj^slble means, 
both direct and indirect. We hav^'^nd them, 
during the reign of James 1., resortin|%i a thousand 
diflerent plans to accomplish their designs; and while 
their plans were unifonnly frustrated by the vigilance 
of the king and his minisiers, they were secretly, but 
diligently, raising up, by means of the English Col- 
lege at Home, of which they had acquired the com 
plete control, a band of young men thoroughly trained 
up in the principles of* the Order, and from whose 
labours as missionaries in England they expected a 
vast accession to the influence of the Jesuits in that 
country. Hence it liappened, that of forty-seven 
persons who left the English College at Home during 
the seven years preceding 1623, no fewer than thirty- 
three entered the Order of the Jesuits. So com- 
pletely, indeed, did tliat English seminary bocome a 
prey of the Jesuits, that the Poj>c found it necessary 
to interfere, and to lay it down ns a strict regulation 
that, for the future, no student educated on the foun- 
dation was to enter any religious order or comi)any 
without special license from his Holiness; and, be- 
sides, each scholar, on his admission, was to take an 
oath to that effect, and to be ready, at the command 
of the protector or the propaganda, to take ciders 
and return to England on the mission. 

The English Roman Catholics experienced no little 
annoyance, in the early jiart of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by the institution of a new Order of i*eligiouH 
ladies, with the assistance of the Jesuit Roger Lee. 
These nuns were to live in community, but without 
any obligation of being shut up in a niiiiiiery. They 
were bound to take upon themselves the iustniction 
of young ladies, and to ramble ovej the country, 
nay, even to the Turks and infidels, to seek the 
conversion of souls to the Romish faith. The 
Jesuits, we ere iufonned, mainly supported their 
cause, and took great pains to obtain them an estab- 
lishment. These English Jesuitesses, as they were 
often called, caused so much scandal to tlie Romish 
mission, that the English clergy memorialized the 
l*ope on the subject, urging upon his Holiness that 
the Jesuits were expressly forbidden, by their rules, 
to meddle or mix iu the government of women, and 
that, notwithstanding this regulation, tlie Jesuitesses 
were in the habit of making use of the Jesuits alone 
in all their concerns in England and abroad, so that 
they seemed to think it a crime to permit any other 
priest to hear the secrets of their conscience in con- 
fession. In spite of all opposition, these English 
nuns besieged the Pope with iietitioiis for the con- 
firmation of the Order; but, iu 1630, Pope Urban 
VIII., instead of coufiiming, wholly suppressed the 
sisterlmod. 

After the banishment of the Jesuits ft*oiB England 
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in 1604) we liear little more of them until the reign 
of James II., who aimed at the establishment of the 
Romish Church in his dominions. Jesuit schools 
were opened; the Jesuit Petre was raised to the 
honour of a privy councillor; the Pope was urged by 
the king to make the Jesuit a bishop, but declined 
to grant the royal request. The Revulution of i 688, 
however, and the confeiTuent of the throne of Eng- 
land on the Prince of Oinnge, changed the whole 
aspect of affairs, and threw the Jesuits once more 
into the shade. From that period till the date of the 
suppression of tiie Order by Ganganelli, Pope Cle- 
ment XIV., in 1773, the history of tlie Jesuits in 
England i^ little more than a blank. The Order 
still survived the Papal deed of suppression, and 
while the successor of Clement XIV. connived at 
their continued existence, they found an asylum in 
Prussia, and were pennitted to open a novitiate in 
Russia. But none of tlie foreign Jesuits appear to 
have sought shelter in either Great Britain or Ire- 
land. The Englislj members of the body continued 
to prosecute tlieir mission as before. Nay, it is 
affirmed that at the very time when the suppression 
took place, the English government secretly patron- 
ised the Jesuits for state pui 7 ) 08 e.<>. 

The restoration of the Order, as wo have already 
seen (see Jesuits), was the act of Pope Pius VII., 
with the design, as is believed, of upliolding ultrn- 
montanism in France. The bull of re\ival and res- 
toration was pas.sed in 1814, and soon after, the 
Jesuits were found in great numbers in all the Con- 
tinental countries; but their late expulsion from 
.^witserlaud, tiieir banisiimcnt from Bavaria, Austria, 
Naples, and even, througl* the decision of Pope 
Pius IX., from Rome itself, drove many members of 
the Order to take refuge in Kiiglaml, along with 
their general, Ilootliaan. Througli the liberality of 
3dr. Thomas Weld, a wealthy Roman Catliolic gentle- 
man, the Jesuit refugees were presented with the 
domain of Stonyhurst. Steimnetz gives the following 
account of tins seminary belonging to the English 
Jesuits : “ The college of Stonyhurst must receive, 
on an average, at least £6,000 per annum from pupils 
— ^the number being about 120, at forty guineas per 
annum, for boys under twelve years of age; for those 
above tiuit age, 6fty guineas; and for students in 
philosophy, one hundred guineas. Besides this, the 
college possesses and farms some thousand acres of 
good land, over which one of tlic fathers presides as 
procurator. The Jesuits are liighly esteemed in the 
neighbourhood : their handsome church is thronged 
on Sundays and festivals; and on stated occasions 
they distribute portions of meat to the poor, besides 
supporting a small school for their children. Hence 
they have influence in those (utrts, as any member of 
Parliament will And to his cost, sliould he not make 
friends with the Jesuits. 

The English Fatliers have no less than thirty- 
three establishments, or colleges, residences, and 
missions in England. Of course Stonyhurst is the 


principal establishmeut, where the ProWttoialof Eng* 
land resides. The college, iu 1845, contained twenty 
priests, twenty- six novices and scholastics, and four- 
teen lay-brothers. 

“ Of the 806 missionary priests in Great Britain, 
Including bishops, tlie Jesuits alone can say how 
many are enlisted under the banner of Ignatius, 
though, doubtless, this khowledge is shared by the 
* Vicars- Apostolic’ of the vainous districts in which 
they ai o privileged to move unmolested. The Jesuits 
arc muffled in England ; it is difficult to distinguish 
them iu the names of the Catholic lists annually 
published. They have established a classical and 
commercial academy at Mount St. Mary’s, near Clies- 
terfleld; and the prospectus of the establishment, 
after describing the suit of clothes that the pupils 
are to bring, simply infonns the world that ‘ the 
college is conducted by gentlemen connected with 
the college of Stonyhurst.’ These ‘gentlemen’ are 
generally sent out in pairs by the provincial, accord- 
ing to the constitutions, and thus may charm by 
variety; for the .quantity of work on hand in the 
various Jesuit missions in England is by no means 
so evident as the speculation for more, by this con- 
stitutionul provision. The secular priests are doubled 
and tripled by the necessities of the mission ; the 
Jesuits are doubled, tripled, and quadrupled, by the 
requirements of the constitutions and the prospects 
before them.” The Romanist English colleges are 
six in number : — Stonyhurst, near Whitley, Lanui- 
hliire; St. I^wrencc’s, Arapleford, York; St. Gre- 
gory’s, Downside, Bath; St. Edward’s, Everton, near 
Ijiverpool; College of tlie Immaculate Conception, 
near Loughborough; St, Mary’s, near Chesterfield. 
I’liese are understood to be chiefly, if not entirely, 
under the care of Jesuits. 

The vice-province of Ireland numbered sixty-three 
Jesuits in 1841, and seventy three in 1844. They 
pos8e8.s in Ireland the colleges of Conglowes, Tolla- 
beg, and two seminaries in Dublin. The Irish Ro- 
inaiiistR have been much diminished in numbers by 
famine, pestilence, and, above all, extensive emigra- 
tion to America, Aiistraiia, and other foreign coun- 
tries. The Jesuits carry on tlieir work with as 
much secrecy as possible, endeavouring to advance 
the interests of Rome, and especially of their own 
Order, among all classes of the people. See RoMFi 
(Church of). 

JESUS, a name given by Divine appointment to 
the second person of tlie Blessed Trinity, as the 
Saviour, which is the import of the Greek word. 
That a special importance was attached to this ap- 
pellation of our Lord, is evident from the circum- 
stance that he was so named by the angel before his 
birth, for we find it recorded that the angel said 
unto Mary, “ Pear not ; for thou host found favour 
with God. And behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Jesus." And the angel who appeared to Joseph 
in a dream gave the same announcement, with tlif- 



jtit«rpret»tion of the name, << Thou ehalt call hie 
name Jesue ; for he shall save his people from their 
sius.” Tlie reasoQ was thus unfolded vhy the Son 
of God was about to assume htimati nature into union 
with the divine — ^tlmt he might be Jehovah the 
Saviour. Jesus was by no means an imfreqiient 
name among the ancient Jews. The first person to 
whom we find it applied in the Old Testament was 
Joshiui, the son of Nun, whose ofiice it was, by 
Divine appointment, to conduct the Ismelites across 
the Jordan into the land of promise. In anticipa- 
tion, no doubt, of his selection for this peculiar 
office, he bore originally the appellation of Oshca, or 
Hoshea, the Saviour; but in Num. xiii., we find it 
stated that Moses, before sending out spies to examine 
the promised land, changed the name of one of them, 
by making a very important addition to it, which 
brought the tyi>e into a complete identity in name 
with the great Antitype, Thus it is said, v. 1(>, | 
“ And Moses called Oshea the son of Nun Jelioshua;” 
the first designation signifyingSavionr, and the second, j 
Jehovah the Saviour The Holy Ghost thus taught ! 
that, while Joshua should be the deliverer of the 
people, it was not by his own arm that he should 
accomplish their delivoiance, but by the arm of Je- 
hovah, And in the interpretation given by the angel 
of the name Jesus, as applied to the Redeemer, it is 
said “ for he in the original the })ronoun is em- 
phatic; “he himself shall save his people from their 
sins.” He, then, is tlie very Jehovah implied in the 
name ^ven to him as to the typical Joshua. And 
that he is indeed Jehovah, we leani from the language 
which the evangelist Mallhew employs, immediately 
after describing the appearance of the angel to Jo- 
seph : “ Now all this was done, lliat it might be 
fulfilled wliich was spoken of tlic l-^ord by the 
prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, 
and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God 
witlj us.” Tljese words obviously convey the idea 
that the Emmanuel, God with us, mentioned by 
Isaiah, is the same with Jehovah-Jesiis onr Saviour. 
The ^n of God may be considered as Jesus the 
Saviour in a threefold aspect — as making known the 
way of salvation, as purchasing salvation for his 
people, and as bestowing it upon them when pur- 
chased. 

JETSIliA, the Book of Creation, one of the most 
celebrated of the Jewish Cabbalistic writings. See 
CABBiiLA. 

JEWS (Ancient). The name of Jews was 
usually given to the Hebrews, especially after the 
period of the Babylonish captivity, Avhen the na- 
tion was chiefiy limited to the line of the patri- 
arch Judah, the ten tribes having been almost 
entirely absorbed in other nations, and thus hav- 
ing disappeared from the page of history. The 
Jewish people are the most ancient, the most re- 
fnarkable and interesting of all the nations of the 
earth* Though for nearly eighteen lumdi-ed years 


they have nowhere been found existing in a national 
capacity, hut mingled among the people of all coun* 
tries, yet they have continued separate and distinct, 
so tliat they can be readily recognised by certain 
peculiar characteristics. This cannot be affirmed of 
any other people on the face of the ^earth. Amid 
the various changes and revolutions liave oc- 

cun‘ed in the courae of the world's •iSpiy. bven the 
proudest nations of antiquity have become so com- 
pletely merged in more modem nations, which have 
sprung out of them, that it is impossible to trace the 
course of their history with tlie slightest approach 
to distinctness. But here is a nation, which, not- 
withstanding the numberless vicissitudes it has 
undergone, has from its origin to the jiresent hour 
continued a separate people, whose career is capable 
of being distinctly traced. It is the only nation, 
besides, which can Avith certainty point to the fa- 
mily, and even the precise individual, from whom 
they originated. I’liey claim to be descended from 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — a claim which is estab- 
lished by the pen of inspimtion, and has never for a 
moment been doubted. And to jiut their descent 
beyond the reach of question, they l)ear about Avith 
them a standing memorial of it in the ordinance of 
circumcision. 

From its very origin, the nation of Israel, as it is 
called, in more ancient times, was separated from 
other nations for a special and most important pur- 
pose, that from them might spring the Saviour of the 
world. And to bring about this great result, a spe- 
cial providence evidently watched over them. I'he 
promise giv'en to Abrsham in regard to this nation, 
Avhich Avas to descend from him, was reneAved to 
Isaac and to Jacob. The family of Jacob, by the 
OA'erruling providence of God, obtained a residence 
in Egypt, until they became a great nation. Aftei 
dAvelling in Egyjit upwards of four centuries, they 
were delivered by the instrumentality of Moses, and 
being conducted in their forty years’ journey through 
the Avildeniess by the sjiecial guidance of their 
cOA’enarit-God, they were landed safely in Canaan 
under the care of Joshua. We are informed in the 
Sacred Scriptures, that 430 years elapsed from the 
ca.il of Abraham to the deliverance from Egypt, and 
during tlie first 215, the Israelites had increased to 
only 70, or as Stephen the martyr, following the 
Septuagint, asserts, 75 souls, hut during the latter 
half of the same period, they had multiplied to more 
than 000,000 fighting men, or including the aged, the 
women, and the children, to probably upwards of 
2 , 000 , 000 . 

There appears to have been a succession of twelve 
kings during the time the Israelites were residing 
in Egypt, and it is not a little remarkable that an an- 
cient liisrortan mentions the ninth kjng of this series 
to have been the head of a doav dynasty or race of 
kings. A revolution had happened in the country. 
A new family had ascended the throne, and as might 
liaxe been expected in the case of an entire eliange 


of government, it is wUd of the Pharaoh who then 
reigned, that “lie knew not Joseph." Not that he 
was wholly ignorant of the wise and wonderful policy 
by which Joseph had consolidated the power of the 
Egyptian monarchs, but the meaning of the expression 
seems to be, that he held in no esteem the name and 
the services of so eminent a benefactor to his country. 
Joseph having been the servant of a different family 
from that which now niled, all liis wise and well-laid 
schemes for the advancement of the country’s wel- 
fare were viewed with an evil eye the stmnger 
who liad intruded himself into the throne of the Pha- 
raohs. He knew not Joseph, nor did he regard with 
any favour the nation to which Joseph belonged, but j 
summoning an assembly of the Egyptian people, he 
laid before them the danger whicli, in his view, | 
tlu-eatened the country from the enormous increase , 
of the Israelites. Plie new monarch began to trem- 
ble for the stability of his throne. The Israelites 
had gone down to Egypt, and risen there to a high 
degree of prosperity under a different race of kings 
from that which now reigned. The most fertile 
pai*t of the country had been assigned to them, and 
the wealth and influence which they had acquired 
were such as might well excite the jealousy and the 
fears of an usurper. But the language in which the 
king speaks of their numbers and power shows the 
extent of his own fears, rather than the real state of 
the Israelitish people. “Behold the people," says 
he, “ of the children of Israel arc more and might- 
ier than we." Such language was evidently exag- 
gerated, but he dreaded lest by tlicir numbers and 
their energy they should bring about a counter-revo- 
lution and depri^e him of his kingdom. They had 
hitherto been a jieaceful and inoffensive race of 
shepherds, who reckoned themselves mere temporary 
sojourners in a strange land, and therefore, tliey were 
not likely to interfere in the political arrangements 
of tlie country. But the policy of the monarch evi- 
dently was to find an excuse for oppressing a people, 
whose religion he hated, whose prosperity he envied, 
and whose wealth he coveted. Besides, it is not at 
all unlikely, from various incidental remarks which 
occur in the Old Testament history, that the Isratd- 
ites were at this period beginning to be reconciled 
to, and actually to imitate, tlie idolatry of the Egyp- 
tians. Thus it is stated in Josh. xxiv. 14, “Now 
therefore fear the I^ord, and serve him in sincerity 
and in truth ; and put away the gods which your 
fathers served on the other side of the flood, and 
in Egypt ; and serve ye tlie Lord.” In these cir- 
cumstances it is not suiprising that they vi'ere sub- 
jected to severe trials, and in all probability the 
Egyptian monarch was made an instrument in the 
hand of God to chastise his erring people. 

'riie obvious design of the king of Egypt in op- 
pressing the Israelites was to afflict and impoverish 
them, to break down their spirits, and to check their 
rapid increase. Accordingly, they were now ra- 
duced to a state of slavery, as complete as the Fel- 


lahs of modem Egypt, and they were declared to be 
the absolute property of the crown. The whole of 
the male population were doomed to toil at public 
works under severe Egyptian taskmasters, who are 
represented on the Egyptian monuments, armed 
M'ith long whips, and driving bands of Hebrew slaves 
like cattle in the fields. They were compelled to 
dig clay from the Imnks of the Nile, to make bricks, 
and to build cities wailed and fortified for the saffe 
keeping of tlie royal stores. The Egyptian king 
and his people, however, were completely disap- 
pointed in their attempts to weaken and dispirit the 
Israelites, and thus to prevent their increase. In 
the midst of the cruel oppression to which they were 
exposed, they continued daily to grow in numbers, 
and their enemies, inwardly grieved at the advancing 
prosperity of this wonderful people, resolved to 
adopt still more relentless modes of oppression. 
“ Tlicy made them to serve with rigour, and made 
their lives bitter with bard bondage, in mortar or in 
clay, and in brick, and in all maimer of service in 
tlie field," or in all kinds of agricultural labour. 
Such means, liowever, of preventing the increase of 
the Israelites were completely defeated; and the 
Egyptian tyrant finding liimself unsuccessful in his 
first scheme of ojien violence, resorts to a secret 
stratagem by which he hoped to accomplish his un- 
hallowed pinpose. He issued a cruel order that 
every Hebrew male child should be thrown into the 
Nile. 'I'his barbarous and inhuman edict extended 
to the Hebrew families indiscriminately, and it is 
painful to think what deeds of horror must haie been 
perpetrated in execiuion of the royal mandate. Many 
a mother’s heart must have been tom will) deepest 
anguish wlieii her helpless babe was rntlilessly 
snatched from her anus, and without mercy con- 
signed to the waters of the sacred river. To what 
extent the bloody statute was executed, or how long 
it was in force, we are not informed ; but during the 
currency of its operation, Moses, the deliverer of 
Israel, w-aa bom. He was the son of Amram and 
Jochebed, and it would appear that some extraordi- 
nary impression rested on the minds of his parents 
as to the future greatness of their child. It is said, 
“ his mother saw him that he was a goodly child ; ’’ 
and the word which the martyr Stephen uses in 
describing him is a very strong one, “ he was fair to 
God, or divinely fair." The apostle, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, calls him “ a proper child," being 
the same word as is employed by Stephen, mean- 
ing “ a fair child." Josephus also speaks in high- 
ly coloured language of the beauty of Moses. 
There can lie no doubt, therefore, tl)at there had 
been something peculiarly attractive in the outward 
appearance of the child which operated powerfully 
in leading his parents to use all efforts for the 
preservation of his life. The prevailing motive, 
however, which actuated the godly parents of Mo- 
ses, was faith in the Divine promises. Some 
have supposed that they were ^voured with in 
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oxpfess revelntioii from heaven in reference to 
the preservation of their son. But it is quite unne- 
eessaty to niake any such supposition, the promises 
ill which they believed being, in all probability, those 
wliich referred to the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage. A very general expecta- 
tion existed among the Hebrews, about the period of 
the birth of 'Moses, that the tennination of their bon- 
dage was drawing near, and his parents, in all pro- 
bability, indulged the fond hope that tlieir child, 
from his peculiar appearance, was destined to be the 
future deliverer of their countrymen. Hence they 
resolved to conceal the child, and “were not afraid of 
the king’s commandment.” Thus for three months 
they contrived to evade the cruel edict, but knowing 
that any plan of concealment could only be tempo- 
rary, they at length came to the resolution, guided, 
no doubt, by heavenly wisdom, to cast their child 
upon the overruling Providence and ever watchful 
care of their covenant God. They formed an ark of 
bulrushes, in which they placed the child, and having 
secured the frail bark by daubing it within with 
slime, and without with pitch, they prepared to com- 
mit it to the waters of the sacred river. The joyful 
festival of the Nile was drawing near. Towards the 
beginning of J uly the expectations of the inhabitants 
of Egypt are turned towards the river in the anxiou 
hope that it will rise to a sufficient height to overflow 
its banks and fertilize the country. Tlie gradual rise 
of the river is eagerly watched and carefully mea- 
sured, and when it has reached a certain height, a 
jubilee is held throujiout the laud. Egyptians of all 
ranks and classes repair in companies with music 
and dancing to the banks of the river and bathe in its 
waters — a practice which was in ancient times inva- 
riably attended with various idolatrous rites and cere- 
monies. It was on some such occasion that the pa- 
rents of Moses deposited the ark, in which lay the infknt 
Moses, among the flags or th ek reeds which abound 
on the banks of Egypt’s precious river. Among 
those who came to bathe in the river at this Joyful 
season was the daughter of the king, who providen- 
tially rescued the child, and thus Moses was reared 
amid all the refinements and luxuries of a palace. 
He was educated also in the wisdom and knowledge 
of the Egyptians, and thus fitted for the arduous, 
important, and responsible officb which in coureo of 
time he was destined to fill. 

The time was rapidly approaching when the Loi*d 
was to visit his people and rescue them fr.>m Egyp- 
tian bondage. He remembered the covenant which 
he had made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
mercifully interposed to accomplish for them a glo- 
rious deliverance. By ten successive displays of 
judgment he made known his power in the sight of 
Pharaoh and his people, and brought out the Israel- 
ites from the land of bondage with their whole sub- 
stance, not one hoof being left behind. During the 
forty years which elapsed between their deliverance 
by tlie liand of Moses, and their safe entrance into 


Canaan, they experienced many signal interposi- 
tions of the Divine Providence in their behalf. 
But of all the events which compose the history 
of this important period, the most remarkable, 
without doubt, was the giving of the law from 
Mount Sinai directly from the mouth of God, and 
its inscription afterwai*d8 by the fin^’' of God 
on two tables of stone. Israel wail*^us consti- 
tuted the depository of the Divine law, and 
Moses invested with the high honour of being the 
lawgiver. In connection with the exalted privi- 
lege thus bestowed upon God’s favoured people 
and their distinguished leader, may be mentioned 
another remarkable arrangement of Providence in 
the erection of the Tabernacle, and the establishment 
of the nnnierojts institutions of the ceremonial law, 
all of which were obviously designed to constitute a 
distinct line of separation between the nation of 
Israel and the other nations of the earth, besides 
preparing them for the coming of the expected 
Mes-siah, by keeping constantly before their m uds 
the great truth that without shedding of blood there 
is no remission. 

Once established in the Promised Ijind, the Is- 
raelites were marked out from all the other nations 
of the earth by a rigid adherence to the worship ot 
the one living and true God. The land of Israel, it has 
been well said, was at that time the only lucid spot, 
for darkness covered the earth and gross darkness the 
people. In this respect the Israelites long con- 
tinued to maintain the most exemplary character, 
manifesting the utmost abhorrence of idolatry in ail 
its form.*<. 'I'he sacred historian, accordingly, has 
placed on record the pleasing statement, tliat “ Is- 
rael served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, and who 
had known all the works of the Lord that he had 
done for Israel.” Under the Judges, however, they 
maintained more familiar intercourse with the rem- 
nant of the idolatrous nations that was left among 
them, and were thus led to turn aside to the worship 
of false gods. The consequence was, that they 
were frequently exposed to tlie Divine cliastlse- 
ments through the instrumentality of the neighbour- 
ing nations, by whom they were again and again 
oppressed and brought low ; but no sooner did they 
repent and seek to return to the Lord than they 
were straiglitway delivered. For a time they were 
under the cliarge of the prophet Samuel, during 
which they acknowledged no king but God. But 
when, in his old age, Samuel committed the manage- 
ment of the national affaira to his sons, the people 
became extensively dissatisfied, and entreated that a 
king should be appointed to rule over them as in the 
other nations round about them. With the conduct 
of Israel in this matter God was much displeased, 
regarding their desire for a king as in fact amount- 
ing to a rejection of God as their king. He granted 
their petition, but in anger, that they miglit be con- 
vinced by their own experience of the folly as well 



«8 •iufiilneMof their request. Under the govern- 
ment of Saul they had ample reason to repent of tlie 
ohoice they had made. 

A new and a brighter era in the history of Israel 
now commenced. Under the reigns of David and 
Solomon the nation attained a higher degree of pros- 
perity than it has ever reached either before or since. 
Not only did they triumph over their enemies, and en- 
joy outward peace and security, but they were signally 
blessed with a great revival of religion throughout 
the land. David was the sweet psalmist of Israel, 
and both he and Solomon wrote some of the most 
precious portions of Holy Scripture. The reign of 
the latter monarch was marked by a most important 
event, the building and dedication of the Jewish tem- 
ple. In the following reign, that of ^lehoboam, the 
kingdom was rent into two parts, the tribes of J udah 
and Benjamin adhering to Rchoboam, the son and 
legitimate successor of Solomon ; and the other teti 
tribes erecting a new and independent kingdom un- 
der Jeroboam, who headed a rebellion against the 
lawful monarch. To prevent his subjects from re- 
turning to Judah, Jeroboam set up idols at the two 
extremities of the country. Dan and Beeraheba, thus 
commencing his reign with An act of rebellion against 
tlie G-od of Israel. A kingdom thus founded in the 
worship of dumb idols was not likely to prosper. 
Accordingly, in the long catalogue of its kings, not 
one is to be found wlio feiired the Lord and sought 
faithfully to serve him. Yet the Lord had still a 
remnant even in this apostate kingdom. Even in the 
house of Jeroboam there was a young Abijali, in 
whom there was some good thing towai'ds the Lord 
God of Israel. Of the people there were seven 
thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal. The 
prophets Elijah and Elisha were sent to warn them 
of coming judgments, but they set at nought all their 
warnings, and in tlie reign of Hoshea, Shahnancser, 
king of Assyria, invaded the country, took Samaria, 
the capital of the kingdom, and carried the great 
body of the people into captivity. 

The kingdom of Judah survived that of Israel 
some years ; and although their line of kings is dis- 
figured by the names of many who encouraged idola- 
try and iniquity, yet there were some, as for exam- 
ple, Jehoshaphat, Jo.siah, and Ilezekiah, who sought 
to reform abuses, and to establish the worship of the 
true God throughout the land. Under such exem- 
plary princes there was no doubt a temporary revival 
of religion, but in a short time the people relapsed 
into idolatry; so that, after repeated warnings by 
the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, invaded Judah in the reign of Zede- 
kiah, took Jerusalem, and carried the king, the no- 
ble*, and the great body of the people captives to 
Babylon, where for seventy long years they hung 
their harps upon the willows and wept wlien they 
remembered Zion. 

On their return from Babylon, the Jews rebuilt the 
temple of Jerusalem amid mucli opposition from the 


Samaritana, and a remarkable revival of r^igloii took 
place, as we learn Urom the books of Eara and Ko- 
hemiah. About this time, by Divine appointment, 
arrangements were made, under tlie direction of 
Ears, for the more extended diffusion among the 
people of a knowledge of the Scriptures. For this 
purpose the Levites were distributed through the 
country, and employed themselves in reading and ex- 
pounding the Word of God on the Sabbath-days. 
It is supposed, too, that, about this time, synagogues 
were erected for public worship ; and the Scriptures 
were collected in one volume to be kept by tlie 
priests as a precious deposit. Yet, notwithstanding 
the religious advantages which were thus increasingly 
bestowed upon tliem, we learn from Malachi, the last 
of the Old Testament prophets, tliat a time of great 
degeneracy had come upon them, and his closing 
prophecy is wholly dedicated to reproofs for their 
wickedness, exhortations to repent of their sins, and 
warnings of coming judgments. Nearly four hundred 
years elajised between the time of Malaclii and the 
coming of Christ, during which the voice of prophecy 
was no longer heard, and the Jews passed through 
a lengthened period of diu'kness, and oppression, 
and sore persecution at tlie hand of their enem os. 
So severe and protracted, indeed, were the trials to 
which they were at this time exposed, that had they 
not been watched over by a special Providence they 
would certainly have been exterminated from the 
earth. This was remarkably exemplified at an ear- 
lier period, in the memorable deliverance which was 
wrought for them by tlie iiistrmncntality of Morde- 
cai and Queen Esther ; and another signal instance 
of tlie Divine interposition in behalf of the Jews 
occurred about fifty years after the days of MhIhcIiI. 
Alexander the Great, in prosecuting his ambitious 
conquests in Asia, advanced with a numerous army 
to lay siege to Jerusalem. The Jews liad no forces 
sufficiently large to defend themselves against so 
formidable an enemy. In this extremity they com- 
mitted them.selvp8 to the care of Jehovah, Israel’s 
God, and the high priest, aifayed in his priestly 
robes, and attended by a large company of priests 
dressed in white, set out from Jerusalem to meet 
Alexander at the liead of his army. As the proces- 
sion drew near the warrior dismounted, and piwtrat- 
ing himself before *the high priest, declared that 
before he left Macedon he saw in a dream a person 
dressed like the high priest, wlio had encouraged 
him to come over and assist in the conquest of Per- 
sia. Immediately Alexander gave np all thoughts 
of besieging Jerusalem, and accompanying the priests 
in peaceful procession into the city, lie offered up 
sacrifices according to the law through the ministra- 
tion of the high priest. Alexander’s attention was 
tlien called to a remarkable passage in the prophecy 
of Daniel, where it is foretold that a prince of Greda 
should overturn the kingdom of Persia. This the 
Macedonian conqueror rightly interpreted, as refer- 
ring to himself, and ever after cherislied a great 



retpeet ibr the Jewish people. The reigii of Alex- 
Mider was of short duration, extending to little more 
than lUX years ; and having no son to sncceed him, 
four of his princapal officers divided his dominions 
among themselves. In this division Seleucus ob- 
tained Babylon and Syria. The successor of Seleu- 
cus was Antiochns Epiphanes, who entertained a 
bitter hatred of tiie Jews He took the city of 
Jerusalem, massacred thousands of the inhabitants, 
and taking away great numbers of them as captives, 
compelled them by torture to renounce their own 
religion, and worship tlie heathen gods. Many of 
the Jews, however, submitted to torture, and even 
to death, rather than disclaim the worship of the 
true God. In these trying circumstances God was 
pleased to raise up for them a deliverer in the person 
of Judas Maccabeus, through whose instrumentality 
Judea became an independent kingdom, the temple 
was purged from idols, and the worship of the true 
God restored. So firm a standing did the Jews thus 
obtain in their own country, that neighbouring na- 
tions sought their alliance. Even the Romans, who 
were at that time rising in national greatness, formed 
a league with the Jews. In this state of indepen- 
dence, with the high priest as their civil as well as 
spiritual ruler, the Jews continued for about a cen- 
tury, when they once more became tl»c tributaries of 
a foreign nation. By the victorious arms of Poin- 
pey, a Roman general, the city of Jerusalem was 
captured, and the Jews coinj)elled to submit to the 
Roman yoke. This event happened about b. c. 63. 
Herod, usually styled the Great, the last king of Ju- 
dea, was a foreigner, being an Idumean by birth, and 
was permitted by the Romans to exercise royal 
authority over the Jews, It was this prince who 
ruled in Judea when our blessed Lord was born, and 
at that time he'displayed his barbarous cruelty and 
inhunmnity in the mas.sacre of the children at Beth-- 
lehem. At the death of Herod, which happened 
soon after, Judea became a province of the Roman 
empire, tlius fulfilling the prophetic declaration of 
Jacob, “ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come ; and to him shall the gathering of the peo- 
ple be.” 

On the death of Herod, Palestine was divided 
amongst his three surviving sons — Archelaus, An- 
tipas, and Philip. Archelaus was appointed etlmarch, 
or governor of Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, which 
foi*med the largest pait of the province. Antipas 
was named tetrai'ch of Galileo, and Pliilip tetrarch of 
Trachonitis. Archelaus was deposed by the Roman 
Emperor Augustus, in consequence of repeated com- 
plaints from his subjects, and a Roman governor ap- 
pointed in bis room, subordinate to the prefect of 
Syria. Various governors of the same description 
succeeded, and among these Pontius Pilate was the 
first who took up his residence in Jerusalem, all the 
rest having dwelt in Gsesarea. The condition of 
the Jews,” says Dr. Welsh, “ under the Roman go- | 


vemors was miserable in the extreme. Tlie extor- 
tions of the publicatis, whose office it was to collect 
the revenue, were excessive ; and the whole of their 
proceedings was vexatious and oppressive. |pJt was 
vain to hope for redress from the governors, whose 
avarice and injustice were proveVbia% great. Tlie 
very fact of paying tribute to a IieatheE^ vemment 
was felt to be an intolerable grievAe. And the 
Roman soldiers, quartered over the whole country, 
though they prevented a general insurrection, yet, 
by their very presence, and by the ensigns of their 
authority, exasperated the minds of the Jewish 
people, and led to many tumults, and seditions, and 
murders. A numerous party existed in Judea, whoso 
religious prejudices were opposed to the idea of 
paying taxes to a foreign power, and who cherished 
the vain hope of restoring the Jewish kingdom. 
Attempts were made by diflereiit individuals, and 
particularly by Judas the Gaulonite, to instigate the 
Jews to a general revolt, winch were repressed as 
they arose. But the fanatical principles were widely 
spread, and led to excesses to which, in no small 
degree, may be ascribed the final destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The party was distinguished by the name of 
Zealots.” 

The clouds, betokening a stonn of insurrection 
against the Roman authority, were evidently gather- 
ing in the time of Pilate, and they were nearly burst- 
ing forth under Caligula, who endeavoured to compel 
the Jews to profane the temple by placing his statue 
ill it. It w’as under Gessius Florus, however, that 
the Jews broke out into open rebellion ; and, under 
Nero, those wars arose between Rome and Judea 
which ttrminaled, A.D. 70, in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by TIlus. Josephus tells us that the 
Roman general, standing on the ruins of the demo- 
lished city, exclaimed in triumph, “ It is, in tiaith, a 
god who has given us the victory, and driven the 
Jews from a position from which no human power 
could ever lm^’e dislodged tlioin.” The same Jewish 
historian relates that the enormous number of 
1,100,000 men perished during this fatal war. An 
iimnense number of prisoners, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were cither sold into slavery, crucified, or thrown 
to wild beasts. 

Three days before the close of the memorable year 
on which Jerusalem and its temple were destroyed 
by the hands of the Romans, the Emperor Vespasian 
and Ins son Titus entered Rome in triumph, clothed 
in purple, and crowned with laurel, and, amid the 
acclamations of a delighted people, they made their 
way to the Temple of Victory. Among the proud 
trophies which were borne along in the procession 
were the sacred vessels of the Jewish temple, the 
golden table, the seven-branched candlestick of gold, 
and the book of the law of Moses. A temple wm 
dedicated to the goddess of peace, in honour of thki 
joyful day, and a medal was struck representing 
Judea as a weeping female resting her head on her 
liand at the foot of a palm-tree, while the fierce 
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Roman soldier stHiids by unmoved. The marble place in Palestine. This event was uo doubt list- 
arch of Titus still remains to us at Rome, ha\ing tened on by the injudicious conduct of Adrian him 
survived the desolations of eighteen centuries, and self, who passed a decree tliat Jerusalem should be 
exhibiting a faithful representation, among other made a Roman colony under the name of iBliaCapi- 
objects, of the holy vessels of the temple. “ Even tolina, and tliat circumcision, the distinctive Jewish 
to this day,” says Dr. Da Costa, himself a converted rite, should be prohibited. The smouldering flame of 
Israelite, ** the Jews in every country of their exile discontent among the Jews now burst into a furiona 
and dispersion have continued to observe the 9th day conflagration. Thousands flocked to Bethhoron from 
of the month Ab in memorial of botli the Hrst and all parts, and hailed Barcocheba as their Prince and 
second destruction of their city and sanctuary. Next Messiah of the house of David. Thus constituted 
to the gi*eat day of atonement, it is the most strictly the leader of a numerous host, the impostor ad- 
kept of their fasts. Even the day before, the pious vanced into Syria, persecuted the Christians, and 
Israelite takes nothing beyond what absolute neees- took possession of Jerusalem, where he changed tlw 
sity requires: he seats liimself on the ground, either form of the Samaiitan coins, adding his own name to 
at home or in the synagogue, by tb.e dim light of a them, with the title of Nasi or Prince. The contest 
small candle, and the evening service commences continued for nearly four years, and at length the 
with tlie 138th Psalm : — ‘ By the watere of Babylon Rotnatjs were successful ; and about A. D. 134, Judea 
we sat down and wept.’ Mournful and penitential was again made desolate, about half a million having 
psalms are chanted in succession throughout the day, fallen by the sword in the course of tlie war, besides 
especially the I.iamentAtions of Jeremiah, of which those who perislied by tire, famine, and sickiiesH. 
so many striking features, once fultilled in the taking Those who escajjed were reduced to slavery by thou- 
of Jerusalem by tlie Babylonians, were still more sands. The remnant was transported into Egypt, 
signally accomplished in its destruction by the Ro- and Palestine was left almost without an inhabitant, 
mans.” The Jews were now prohibited from entering Jem- 

Thus closed the history of the ancient Jews, one salom, or even looking upon it from a distance; and 
of the most eventful, interesting, and instructive the city now called iElia was inhabited only by Gen- 
which the records of the world’s history anywhere tiles, or such Christians as renounced the Jewish 
contains. ceremonies. 

JEWS (Modern). The period of transition, we Jerusalem being now a Roman town, and no longer 
conceive, from the hi.story of the ancient to that of the the metropolis of the Jewish religioti, Tiberias was 
modern Jews is the destruction of Jerusalem by the fixed upon as the head-quarters of the Jews, and 
Romans A. D. 70, and the consequent dispersion of the there they first drew up the Mishna or oral law. 
Jews. Nothing worthy of notice occurred in the his- Christianity had now taken the place of Judaism in 
tory of this remarkable people for nearly forty years the chief places of the Holy Land. .®lia Capitolina 
after the destruction of their city. The ruins of Jeru- became the seat of a Christian bishop, who, in course 
Salem were occupied by a Roman garrison, to prevent of time, received the appellation of the Bishop of 
any attempt being made to rebuild it ; but, tliough ex- Jerusalem. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
eluded from the holy city, large communities of .Jews founded Christian clnirclies at Bethlehem and on 
were gradually formed in different parts of the the Mount of Olives, besides thirty other churches 
country. And even in Jerusalem itself, the towers which the same Empress is said to have erected in 
of Hippicus, Phasael, and Marianme, tlie only three different parts of Palestine. In the reign of Julian 
which remained standing out of the ninety towers tlie Apostate, the city of Jerusalem was again 
which formerly guarded its walls, became again brought into notice, in connection with a strange 
strongholds of the Jews. jiroposal which this heathen Emperor made to the 

At the end of half a century after the destruction Jews, that they should join him in the impious 
of Jerusalem, we find the whole of Judea in a state attempt to belie the projihecies of Scripture by 
of rebellion. I’he leader of this revolt was a false rebuilding the Temple. Amniianus Marcellinus, a 
Messiah called Barcoc^ab, attended by his companion historian of the period, informs us, that to accom- 
or prophet AMba. In the reign of the Emperor plish this great work Jews assembled from all quar- 
Trajan, the Jews began to give fresh signs of a de- ters in Jerusalem, and in festival garments, with 
termination to resist the authority of the Romans, richly ornamented tools, commenced digging the 
particularly those Jews who resided on tlie coast of foundations of the new sanctuary ; but while thus 
the Mediterranean, in Cyprus, Egypt, and Cyrene. employed, balls of fire suddenly issued from beneath 
The insurrection spread to the banks of the Eu- the ground, accompanied with an earthquake and 
phrates, wlien Trajan hastened to Antioch, with the violent hurricanes of wind, which compelled them 
view of checking its progress, but, being seized with to desist from the prosecution of their work ; end the 
sudden illness, he died on his way to Rome. Adrian, death of Julian in A. D. 410 put an end to all 
who succeeded him, quelled the disturbances among thoughts of resuming it. Under the long series of 
the Jews of Asia and of Egypt ; but in the latter Christian Emperors who succeeded Julian, Jeruea- 
years of his reign a fresh revolt of the Jews took lem became the scene of innumerable pilgrimageok 



•ad ceaturies iiftar, the possession of the sepulchre 
of Olirist and of the other holy places by the Mohain- 
tnedans, gave rise to the Crusades (which see). 

In the year a. d. 636, Jerusalem passed into the 
hands of the followers of the false prophet, and Omar* 
founded a mosque on Mount Moriah. Charlemagne, 
however. Emperor of the West, received from the 
Caliph) A.l“R«wchid, the keys of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
but no long time elapsed when they were resumed 
by the Mohammedan powera of Asia, against whom 
for centuries the Crusaders fought with desperate 
valour, thougli with vai'ied success, commencing 
their expedition usually witli a massacre of the 
Jews, and when they succeeded in taking Jerusalem, 
they uniformly signalized their triumph by the mur- 
der of all the Jews who might happen to be rfesident 
in the city. In 1616, the Holy City was once more 
retaken by the Ottomans under Selitn I., and from 
that time to the present it has continued to form a 
part of the Pashalic of Damascus. “ Truly impos- 
ing,” says Da Costa, “ is the aspect which the city 
now presents! Its buildings, its ruins, and its me- 
morials, connected .with so many people, periods, 
and hallowed associations! The mosque of Omar 
now stands where once was raised the temple of 
Solomon. David’s tpmb remains, beside a convent 
of Minorites. The site of Herod’s Palace and the 
traditional abode of Pontius Pilate are still pointed 
out, while we must not entirely overlook the resi- 
dence of the Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
the English Church, in which its own services are 
read in the Hebrew tongue. The Mahometans, 
Ciiristians, and Jews have each their separate quar- 
ter; here, as elsewhere, the most despised and miser- 
able belongs to the Jews. Yes 1 even in the city of 
their kings, the children of tlie kingdom arc cast 
into outer darkness.” 

It is remarkable that the Jews have continued to 
preserve their national character, though they have 
lost their city and their temple, and so completely 
have they been scattered and peeled, that they have 
not a country they can call their own. They CArry 
about with them the outward sign of their descent 
from Abraham, which no tyrannical prohibition, no 
cruel persecution, has ever prevailed upon them to 
forego. Constituted of old the custodiers of the 
sacred oracles, they have scrupulously maintained 
their adherence to the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
though by Rabbinical comments and glosses they 
have, in tfyo many instances, perverted the meaning, 
they have ever entertained the most scrupulous re- 
gard to the integrity of the text. No sooner had 
they been driven from Jerusalem, than the great 
council of the Israelitish Rabbins was established at 
Tiberias in Galilee. Thence issued the two great 
otorehouwM of Rabbinical lore, first the Mishna, and 
atterwards tlie Talmud, being, as the Jews allege, -the 
oral law, received by Moses from the mouth of 
God, diiring the forty days which he spent on Mount 
Sinai. This oral law was transmitted by Moses to 


Joshua, and conveyed down from generation to 
generation. A complete collection of all the oral or 
traditional commandments was made about A. D. 190, 
by Ibibbi Judah the Holy. It is composed of six 
treatises, called the Mishna, which has received 
many additions and commentaries from the later 
Rabbins, under the name of the Gemara.^1!^/ .Mish- 
na or text of the oral law, combined witflnwe Gemara 
or commentaries, form together the Talmuds, the more 
ancient of which is the Jerusalem Talmud, completed 
in Palestine towards the end of the third century; 
while the later is the Babylonian Talmud, compiled 
in the schools of Babylon and Persia, in the com- 
nicnceinent of the seventh century. Thus the reli- 
gion of the modem Jews became, like that of the 
Pharisees in the time of our Lord, a combination of the 
written with the oral law, both being regarded as of 
equal authority. The Saddiicees who resisted the 
combination disappeared as a separate sect after the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and with the exception of 
tlie small sect of the Caraitks (which see), the 
Jew.s to this day, those of them at least who have 
not embraced infidelity, arc rigid adherents of the 
Talmud. In addition to the Talmud, liowever, 
there are two other works of Jewish tradition, the 
one called the Masora, and the other the Cnbbala^ 
both of which are regarded by the modem Jews as 
of great importance in establishing the meaning of 
the Old Testament writings. 

The hi.story of the modem Jews, or those of the 
Dispersion, may be handled under a Iwofold divi 
sion, that of the Asiatic or Eastern, and that of the, 
European or Western Jews. The question as to 
the “Captivity of tlie East,” as it is termed by the 
Rabbiii.s, has given rise to much fruitless discussion. 
The two classes of Jews now to be considered have 
been almost uniformly for many centuries the vic- 
tims of incessant oppression and injustice at the 
hands of the people among whom they have been 
scallered. 

From the reign of Adrian to that of Constantine, 
the Jews enjoyed a season not merely of rest from 
persecution, but of actual prosperity. In many cases 
they were treated with tlie utmost favour by the 
heathen Emperors as an ofl’set to the Christians, 
who were of course hated alike by the Jews and the 
heathens. During the ten perhecutious of the Chris- 
tians in the Roman Empire, the Jews looked on 
with complacency, and even triumph, at the barbar- 
ous cruelties intiicted on the followers of the Naza- 
rene ; and it afforded them no small satisfaction to 
see the hated Christians taking shelter in the cata- 
combs from the fury of the heathen, while their sy- 
nagogues were flourishing throughout every part of 
the land of Edom, and their schools at Jamnia and 
Tiberias were rising in influence and authority everj* 
day. 

With the establishment of Christianity under Con- 
stantine, however, a remarkable change took place 
in the condition of the Jews. Formerly, their in 




tense Iiatred of ChristiAnity was a passport with the 
Homan emperors to ptaoes of trust and authority, 
but now that the empei'ors had tliomseives become 
Christian, the Jews became a condemned and perse- 
cuted sect. Tlie elevation of Julian tlie Apostate to 
the imperial throne gave them some slight hope of 
the restoration of brighter days, but the death of 
Julian, after a short reign, disappointed all their ex- 
pectations. The Christian em])eror8 who succeeded 
adbrded the Jews entire toleratiou to observe their 
Qeremonies, their feasts, and their Sabbaths, secured 
to them their property, their slaves, and tlieir lands, 
but at the same time called upon the Christians to 
hold no intcrcoui*se witli them, and to be on their 
guard against the doctrines of the synagogue. In 
the fifth century, the Jews throughout the Homan 
Hmpire, both in its eastern and western divisions, 
were not only deprived of tolemtion, but exposed to 
injurious and cruel treatment. But in the reign of 
Justin, and that of Justinian, Jewish oppression re- 
ceived the sanction of law. .lustin passed an edict 
A. D. 523, prohibiting all Jews, Samaritans, and 
Pagans, from holding office in the State; while Jus- 
tinian in his Code, as well as in his Novels, excluded 
the Jews from all civil rights, and any attemjit al 
proselytism was declared a capital crime. The result 
of such oppressive enactments was a series of succes- 
sive insurrections on the part of tlie .lews, which dis- 
turbed Justinian throughout his whole reign. 'I'he 
most violent of these outbreaks was caused at Con- 
stantinople the sight of the holy ve8^el^ which 
Jiad been carried by 'ritus from Jerusalem to Koine, 
and had found tlieir way to the capital of tlie Greek 
Empire. To quell this tumult, which was of a \ery 
serious description, Justinian sent the holy vessels 
from Constantinople to Jerusalem, and, from what- 
ever cause, they have never been lie.ard of since that 
time. 

'riie Jews, soon after the dispersion, and the con- 
sequent destruction of their whole ecclesiastical po- 
lity, longed for the restoration of some degree of 
order artd government. This led to the institution of 
the Jewish patriarchs, the fii-st of whom was Simeon, 
the third, who lived in the reign of Adrian. In his 
family the line of patriarchs continued until the fifth 
century, when tliey began so to pervert their office, 
tliat a law was passed by the Emperor 'I’heodosius 
to restrict their power; and this proving iiieirectual, 
the fiatriarchal dignity, in a. d. 429, was wholly 
abolished, and thus, as Da Costa remarks, “ the link 
was broken which connected the different synagogues 
of the Eastern Empire.” About this time an exten- 
sive emigration of learned Jews, devoted to the study 
of the Talmud, took place from Palestine and the 
Byzantine Empire to Babylonia and Persia— a cir- 
cumstance which led to the compilation of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 

The rise of the Mohammedan power in Asia in 
the seventh century led to the severe oppression and 
degradation of the Jews in the East. Previous to 


that period, the Jews in Arabvt seem to Iwve been 
numerous, powerful, sod free. It is even asserted 
that there existed at one time in tlmt peimisolaa 
Jewish kingdom under Jewish kings ; and even so 
^ate as the sixth century, a Jewish king reigned in 
Arabia. When Molmmmed first commenced his 
mission ns a prophet, he seems to have met with 
some countenance from the Arabian Jews, who may 
possibly have supposed liiin to be the Messiah. But, 
in the course of a few years, they began to entertain 
unfavourable views of tlie prophet, and from that 
time he looked upon them with the most bitter 
hatred, stigmatizing them ns “ unbelievers,” and 
“ murderers of the prophets,” and applying to them 
similar opprobrious epithets. Accordingly, there has 
existed a strong feeling of enmity down to the present 
day between the Mussulman and the Jew. And yet 
it is impossible to read the pages of the Koran with- 
out being struck with the close connection which 
may be tmeed between its doctrines and those of 
modern .Tudaism, as developed in the Talmud and 
the Jewish traditions. 

After the capture and destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, the Jews emigrated in great numbers to the 
coasts of the Ked Sea, so that cities and even entire 
districts belonged to them. They waged war and ne- 
gotiated treaties with their neighbours, and were fast 
rising into political importance in Ambla; but from 
the seventh century, when Mohammed promulgated 
his religion, they gradually sunk in influence and 
power; and though considerable numbers of tliem 
are still found in tliat country, they are lield in great 
contempt among the Mohammedans. Colonies of 
Jews liave long existed in the most remote parts of 
the interior of Asia and on the coast of Malalau*. 
Tliere is also a peculiar race of Jews in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bombay, who call themselves Bf.ni- 
IsuAEL (which see), but claim no relationship with 
the rest of the Jews in Eastern countries; and wliile 
they strictly adhere to the chief portions of the Jewish 
ritual, they have also mingled Hindu superstitions 
with their religious observances. Tliese Beni-Israel 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay considera to be probably 
descendants of the Ten Tribes. The Chinese Jews 
are numerous, and are K»q)posed to have originally 
settled in the Celestial Empire between the time of 
Ezra and the destruction of the second temple^ 
This is confirmed by the fact, that they hold Ezra 
in as gi*eat veneration as Moses, and appear to be 
quite ignomnt of the Pharisaical traditieffis of the 
Talmud, They arc called by the Chinese “ the people 
that cut out tlie sinew;” and a gi-eat number of them 
seem to have exchanged Judaism for the religion of 
the Koran. 

The Jews have almost always in Europe been a 
despised, oppressed, and persecuted people. Thus, 
by the Council of Vannes, a.d. 466, Christilms were 
forbidden to eat with Jews. Some yekrA later, tlie 
Council of Orleans prohibited marriage between Jewt 
and Christians. The Council of Beziers, A. D. 1246< 


refused peimtssion to consult a Jewish physici&n. 
For oentaries there existed in France a public officer 
called the “ Protector of the Jews,” who was chosen 
from among the nobles of the land, and who, in some 
cases, instead of being the friend, was the bitter 
enemy of the very people wiiom he was appointed to 
defend. In the south of Fitince, trade was for a 
long period chiefly in the hands of the Jews, yet they 
were, all the while, regarded as the outcasts of 
society. At Toulouse, so late as the thirteenth 
centiuy, a Jew was compelled to receive in Easter 
week every year a blow on the face before the doors 
of the principal church. At Beziers, the bishop 
yearly, on Palm Sunday, exhorted the people to 
avenge the death of the Saviour upon the Jews of 
the place; and after the year 1160, exemption from 
this insult was purchased by the payment of an 
annual sum of money. It is a strange circumstance, 
however, that in no part of Fi-ance did Hebrew 
learning flourish more than in the south. Mont- 
pellier, Marseilles, Narbonne, Beziers, and other 
towns, were celebmtod for their synagogues and 
academies, as well as for their Kabbinical writers, 
commentators, and grammarians. The Jews have 
never been found in great tiumbers in Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark ; but in all the other countries of 
Europe, they have existed amid much discourage- 
ment and persecution down to the present day. 

The Jews who were banished from Spain in a.d. 
1492, and from Portugal in A. d. 1497, are known by 
the name of Sephardim^ or Spaniards, and maintain 
their identity as a separate class of Je^v8 among their 
own brethren in all parts of tlie world. They look 
upon themselves as a higher order of IsrHclitqj*. One 
peculiar point of distinction which marks them out 
from other Jews, is their daily use of the old Spanish 
language, whicli is handed down from gent'ration to 
generation, and with which they are so familiar, that 
their own Scriptures are better known to them in the 
old Spanish version than in the original Hebrew. 
Down to^tbe commencement of the present century, 
the Sephardim used both the Spani.sh and the He- 
brew tongues in the daily intercourse of life, in their 
private correspondence, and even in the public wor- 
ship of the synagogue, excepting what was included 
in the Liturgy. The Sephai-dim look back upon the 
liistory of their ancestors during tho fourteen cen- 
turies of their residence as exiles in the Spanish 
peninsula with the most romantic interest. This 
remarkable people,” says Mr. Prescott, “ who seem 
to have preserved their unity of character unbroken 
amid the thousand fragments into which they have 
been scattered, attained perhaps to greater considera- 
tion in Spain than in any other part of Europe. 
Under the Visigothic Empii-e the Jews multiplied 
exceedingly in the country, and were permitted to 
acquire considerable power and wealth. After the 
Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with 
reason, are accused of having facilitated, they resided 
in the conquered cities, and were permitted to mingle 


with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. Their com* 
mon Oriental origin produced a similarity of tastes, 
to a certain extent not unfa voui able to such a coali> 
tiou. At any rate, the early Spanish Arabs were 
characterized by a spirit of toleration towards both 
Jews and Christians—* the people of tile book,’ as 
they were called — which has scarcoly^t^l found 
among later Moslems. The Jews, accortWlgly, under 
these favourable auspices, not only accumulated 
wealth with tlrcir usual diligence, but gradually rose 
to the highest civil dignity, and made great advances 
in various departments of letters. The schools of 
Cordova, Toledo, Barcelona, and Granada, were 
crowded witli numerous disciples, who emulated the 
Arabians in keeping alive the flame of learning 
during the deep darkness of the middle ages. What- 
ever may be thought of their success in speculative 
philosophy, they cannot reasonably be denied to have 
contribnled largely to practical and experimental 
science. They were diligent travellers in all parts 
of the known world, compiling itineraries which have 
proved of extensive use in later times, and bringing 
home hoaids of foreign specimens and Oriental drugs 
that furnished important contributions to the do- 
mestic pharmacopa'ia. In the practice of medicine, 
indeed, they became so expert, as in a manner to 
monopolize that profession. They made great pro- 
ficiency in mathematics, and particularly in a.Htro- 
nomy; while, in tltc cultivation of elegant letters, 
they revived the ancient glories of the Hebrew muse. 
This was indeed the golden age of modern Jcwisii 
literature. 'I’he ancient Castilians of the same pe- 
riod. very different from their Gothic ancestors, seem 
to have, conceded to the Israelites somewhat of the 
feelings of respect which were extorted from them by 
the superior civilization of tlie f^panish Arabs. We 
find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the 
Christian princes, directing their studies, attending 
them as physicians, or, more frequently, administer- 
ing their finances.” 

The .lews seem to have had a settlement in Spain 
long before the destruction of the second temple. It 
is remarkable, that lliis portion of the dispersed of 
Judah allege that they are descendants of the house 
of David. Not that they R)'e able to produce any 
document whereby to establish this claim, for tho 
Israelites, since their dispersion, have not continued 
their genealogical tables ; but their high preten.sion 
to be sprung from David is wholly founded on tra- 
dition. For many centuries, the Jews carried on the 
whole traffic of tlie kingdom of Spain ; and members 
of their body were usually chosen to occupy places 
of trust and honour at court. As in the East the 
Jews were governed by the Kesh Glutha, or Prince 
of the Captivity (see Aiciimalotarch), so in the 
Spanish peninsula they were ruled by an Israelite 
called the Rabbino mayor, who was appointed by the 
king. This magistrate, who took cogni»ince of all 
Jewish affairs, had under liim a vice-rabbino mayor, 
a chancellor, a secretary, and several other officers 



two diifereiit orders of rabbins, or judges, acted 
under liim in the towns and districts of the kingdom. 
But the honour in wliich the Jews were held by the 
king and the higher orders both iu church and state, 
did not make them altogether free from oppression 
and persecution. On the contrary, the free burghers, 
the inferior clergy, and especially tlie common people, 
were their inveterete enemies. From time to time 
the most severe enactments were passed against 
them, and they were subjected to persecution of 
every kind. 

Nowhere has Hebrew learning been more exten- 
siv^y cultivated than among the Jews of the Penin- 
sula. In early times, and even during the rule of the 
•Saracens, their youth were tmined in the famous 
schools of Babylon and Persia; but at an after 
period, an entirely new and independent school of 
Hebrew theology was established in »S[)ain. The 
circumstances which led to the removal of the seat 
of modern Jewish science from the Fiast to the West 
are thus detailed by Da Costa : — “ Four learned Is- 
raelites of Pumbeditha were iu a ship, which was 
captured by a Moorisli pirate from Spain, A. n. 948. 
One of them, named llabbi Moses, after having seen 
bis wife cast herself into the sea, to escape the fero- 
city of the captain, was, with his son, carried prisoner 
to Cordova. The Israelitish inhabitants of that town 
soon effected their deliverance by means of a ransom. 
After remaining some time unnoticed, a learned dis- 
cussion in the synagogue became the means of raising 
llabbi Moses high in the esteem of all, and renewing 
the interest his fate liad before excited. He was 
soon chosen head of that synagogue and judge of the 
Jews ; and becoming known, while holding this office, 
to liabbi Chasdai Ben Isaac, the great j)rotcctor of 
his nation, at the court, of Miramolin, he obtained in 
marriage for his son a daughter of the powerful house 
of Peliag, thus laying a prosperous foundHtiou both 
for liis own descendants and for the Jewish schools 
of Spain. When the Persian school of the Geoniin 
came to an end in the eleventh century, iu the person 
of Habbi Ilai Bar llab Scherira, the schools of the 
S])anish Ilabbanim took its place, as the centre of 
Jewish civilization and learning. Soon Toledo and 
Seville, then Saragossa, Lisbon, and a great number 
of other cities, shared in the glory of Cordova. At 
Toledo alone, the number of students in Hebrew 
theology is said to have sometimes amounted to 
twelve thousand : the ninnber is no doubt exagger- 
ated, but the exaggeration itself proves the high idea 
tliat was formed of the extent to' which the study of 
Hebrew literature was can-ied on in the ancient 
capital of Castile.” 

Thus the reputed founder of the new school of 
Hebrew literature at Cordova was Rabbi Moses 
Pumbeditha ; but the first age or generation of the 
Spanish Rabbanim did not begin with him, or even 
with his son, but with Rabbi Samuel Hallevi, sur- 
named Hanragid, or tlie Prince, who is considered 
as the first Rabbhio Mayor, or Prince of the Capti- 


vity in Spain, A, D. 1027. From that till the 
end of the fifteenth century, nine getierations of 
Rabbanim are reckoned, each deriving its name 
from a head of the synagogue, or some distinguished 
student of the age. 

The most distinguished of all the Spanish Bab- 
banim were Aben Ezra and Maiinonides, both of 
them gifted with remarkable abilities, learning, and 
wealth. The first of them, Aben Ezra, usually siir- 
named HacJuicham, the wise, was bom at Toledo iu 
the beginning of the twelfth century. He is beat 
known as a commentator on tlie Old Testament, Iiis 
labours in this department having been valued not 
only by Jews, but also by many Christians. Mai- 
monides was a native of Cordova, having been bom 
there in A. ». 1139. He was a voluminous and a 
versatile writer, his works, which amount to more 
than thirty in number, being on a great variety of 
different subjects. The most remarkable of his 
writings is his MoreJi Nevochim, or Guide to the 
Doubtful, a work in which he interprets, with great 
cleaniesM, tlie l..aw and the Talmud. The great aim 
of Moses Maiinonides, in the twelfth century, was, 
like that of Moses Mendelssohn in the eighteenth 
century, to find a basis for the principles of tradi- 
tional Judaism in philosophy rather than in revela- 
tion. No sooner were the views of this remarkable 
man given to the world in the Moreb Nevochim, than 
a cry of heresy was raised both against the book and 
its author. The synagogues of Spain were now 
I divided into two pai'ties, the one favouring, and the 
other opposing, the views of Maimonides. His ad- 
mirers, however, obtained the decided superiority 
both in, numbers and influence; and though Rab- 
binism still continued to exercise dominion over the 
.synagogue, the discussions occasioned by the writ- 
ings of Maimonides tended, in no small degree, to 
deliver the minds of many Jews from the trammels 
of traditional authority. Accordingly, about a cen- 
tuiy after, we find the Rabbins of Spain complaining 
of the progress of infidelity caused by the influence 
of Greek pliilosophy. 

The Sephardim or Sjuinish Jews have not only 
produced able writers on theological subjects, but 
also distinguished poets, astronomers, and matlie- 
maticians. Amid the honours which they gained, 
however, in the walks of literature wid science, 
often was the sword of intolerant persecution un- 
sheathed, and the records of the Inquisition in 
Spain toll us of multitudes of victims belonging to 
the despised Jews no less than to the Christian here- 
tics. At length, in A. d. 1492, after the reduction of 
the last Moslem kingdom in the Peninsula, an edict 
was I romulgated for tlie expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain, four months being allowed them to prepare 
for their departure. In vain did they ofier immense 
sums of money to be allowed to remain ; they were 
transported by sliips to the coast of Africa. Many 
of them endured such extremity of suffering that 
I they returned to Spain and renounced the faith of 
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their fitthers. Others found an asylum in Portugal, 
where, in consideration of the payment of a high 
capitation tax, they were invested with various pri- 
vileges, being allowed to celebrate their feasts, prac- 
tise their ceremonies, and continue the full exercise 
of their religious worship. A Uabbinical scliool was 
formed at Lisbon, whicli soon rose to considerable 
distinction, and during tlie five years which elapsed 
between tiie expulsion of the Jews from Spain, and 
their banishment from Portugal, this school became 
the centre*point of Jewish literature and science. 
The most distinguished of the Portuguese Jews was 
Abarbanel, whose fame, as a theological writer, is 
still cherished among the Jews. In 1497, an edict 
was published banishing the Jews from Portugal, as 
they had a few years before been lianished from 
Spain ; and from this date the Sephardim were scat- 
tered over every quarter of the globe, still, however, 
preserving their identity separate and apart from all 
the other races of the Jewish nation. In America, n 
Africa, in Asia, and many countries of Europe, they 
found refuge, and enjoyed toleration and peace. But 
the country which has afforded them the warmest 
hospitality, since the close of the sixteenth century, 
lias been the Protestant republic of the Low Coun- 
tries. 

The first settlement of the Jews at Amsterd.un 
was made in a. d. L.^(94, and in the course of four 
years they erected a synagogue. Ten years after, the 
increase of the Jewish population led to the forma- 
tion of a second, and in a. d. 1618 of a third syna- 
gogue. In 1639 the three synagogues were united 
to form one single community of Spanisli and Por- 
tuguese Jews, which founded, in 1675, a handsome 
synagogue for the whole body. About the same 
time the German and Polisli Jews Imd established 
their synagogues in the capital of Holland. Though 
excluded from public offices, and also from all guilds 
or companies, except those of the physicians and 
brokers, the Israelites were secured in the full posses- 
sion of liberty of conscience, the free exercise of their 
religion, the practice of their own laws and traditions, 
and even, with few exceptions, the observance of 
tbeir national customs. Among the Jews in H«>’- 
land there have been various authors and learned 
men, one of the most noted of whom was Rabbi 
Menasseli ben Israel, who wrote several exegetical 
and dogmatical works, besides several books relating 
to the Jewish Liturgy, the worship of the synagogue 
and Rabbinical ordinances. Contemporary with this 
learned author was another man of a strongly specu- 
lative turn of mind, Uriel da Costa, who tlirew off' at 
once all belief in the Divine authority of the Old 
Testament, and in the traditions of the Rabbins. 
The appearance of this bold inddel in the synagogue 
of Amsterdam, and the open avowal of his dangerous 
doctrines, led to a keen struggle between the modern 
sect of the Pharisees and that of the Sadducees. In 
a work which he published explanatory of his opi- 
nions, Uriel declared his rejection of all tradition, and 


his denial of the resurrection of the dead and the life I 
to come. The chief magistrate of Amsterdam deem 
ed it his duty to take cognizance of tlie matter, and, 
accordingly, the author was arrested, and the affair 
was compromised by the payment of 300 florins, and 
the conflscation of the books. From tliia^tlme Uriel 
da Costa became both in opinion and D?^/Mce an 
open Deist ; but at length, weary of iAtruggle in 
which he stood alone, he sought and obtained recon- 
ciliation with the synagogue. Again he avowed his 
deistical opinions, and for seven years he was cast 
off by his brethren. A second time he sought recon- 
ciliation to the synagogue, which was only granted 
after the infliction upon the unhappy man of the 
well-known forty stripes save one ; and a few days 
after submitting to this degi'adation, he put an end 
to his existence, having previously written his auto- 
biography, which was afterwards published by Lim- 
borch. 

Another individual of great note among tlie Jews 
in Holland was Benedict Spinoza, who, in liis theolo- 
gical writings, taught a system of complete Pan- 
theism, not by substituting the wliole universe in 
place of the li\ ing God, but bv attributing real ex- 
istence to God alone, and admitting of no otlier ; 
existence, material or immaterial, unless as a modifl- ' 
cation of that one only Being. This amiable but | 
erring philosopher was a native of Amsterdam, hav- 
ing been born in that city in a. i>. 1632. His pecu- 
liar opinions were chiefly founded on the writings of 
Dcs Cartes (see Idealists), which exercised a re- 
markable influence on the thinkers of his ago. The 
view’s which Spinoza had been led to form were com- 
pletely at variance with those of bis fellow -Israelites, 
and as a natural result lie began to neglect the pub- 
lic services of the synagogue, and to dispute with the 
Rabbins on religious subjects. At length liis opi- 
nions drew down upon him the censure of bis breth- 
ren, and he was not only expelled from the synagogue, 
but he found it neceswiry, in order to save his life, to 
fly from Amsterdam, and. after wandering from one 
place to another, he settled at the Hague. Here he 
lived in seolusion, but maintaining an extensive cor- 
respondence with learned men both in Holland and 
elsewhere. In the course of a few years be was cut 
olVby consumption. 

Next to Amsterdam, nowhere have the Jews been 
more prosperous than at the Hague. In that city 
many of the finest houses have been built and in- 
habited by Jews, and tbeir synagogue is in one of 
the best quarters of the town. Membera both of 
the German and Portuguese synagogues in Holland 
Avere frequently preferred to fill confidential posts in 
matters of diplomacy; and such has been the respect 
unifonnly shown to the .lews in tliat country, that 
till the reign of William V. inclusive, no stadtholdcr 
of Holland liad ever failed to pay at least one formal 
visit to each of the great synagogues of Amsterdam. 

During the eighteenth century, the Jews in Hol- 
land, and indeed throughout the Continent generally. 
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partO(^ of tt»e degeneracy in religion which so ex- 
tMisively prevailed. Tite infidel literature arid phi- 
losophy of France exercised a most pernicious 
influence over both Jews and Gentiles in eveiy 
coontiy of Europe ; while Voltaire and his follower 
intensely hated the Jews, because the very existence 
of that people constituted an incontestable proof of 
the historical truth both of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

The Jews appear to have found an entrance into 
llussia during the reign of Peter tlie Great, but they 
were Imnished from the country in 1745, for having 
nmintained a correspondence witli the exiles of 
Siberia. They have always, however, kept their 
ground in Poland as well as in tlie Ukraine, both of 
which belong to the government of the Czar. The 
Polish Jews are looked upon by their bretliren in 
other countries as a superior mce, both in intellect 
and learning. “ Nowlicre else," says Da Costa, re- 
ferring to Poland, “ do we find in so great a degree, 
among the dispersed nation, a life of so much social 
activity combined with a remarkable bent towards 
religion and contemplative philosophy ; nowhere else 
so wide a separation between science and theology, 
and, at the same time, such great capacity for scien- 
tific knowledge; nowhere else such deep national 
delmscment, resulting from ages of ignoble occupa- 
tion and servile subjection, with a character sohiglily 
rc.spectable, both in its moml qualities and domestic 
relations ; in a word, nowhere do so many remains of 
ancient nobility, and, at the same time, of the most 
wretched degeneracy, appear even in the expression 
of countenance and stature of body. These singular 
and original characteristics of the Polish Jew are to 
be, found, not only in the mystic theosophy which 
usually distinguishes their schools and their theolo- 
gians, but even in the existence of Caraites amidst 
those synagogues, in other respects buried, if wc 
may so express it, in the study of the Talmud." 
In the synagogues of Poland, the Jewish sect of the 
Sabbathaists (which see), found many supporters; 
and in the same synagogues the Chasidim (which 
see), liad their origin in 1740. 

An Anti-Talmudic sect sprung np among the Pol- 
ish Jews, onginated in 1760 by Jacob Frank. This 
new Jewish sect completely cast off the Talmud, and 
adopted the Cabbalistic book of Zoliar as the basis 
of its confession of faith, and hence they assumed to 
themselves tlie name of Zoharites (which see). 
They plainly declared their belief in the doctrine of the 
'IVinity. At first the folio were of Frank were looked 
upon as belonging to the Christian rather than to 
the Jewish faith, and they were persecuted by the 
synagogue for their Christian dogmas. In a short 
time, however, they were persecuted, on the contrary, 
by the Roman Catholic church, on account of their 
Jewish Cabbalistic views. In these critical circum- 
stances, exposed to the hostility both of Christians 
and Jews, many of the Zoharites emigiRted to Tur- 
key, where they were treated with the utmost harsh- 


ness and cruelty by the populace. Frauk, i|ritk 
whom the sect originated, entertaiBed many sesti^ 
ments approaching to Cliristianity, wd he coiD»idored 
that he liad received a mission to unite together all 
. religions, sects, and confessions. His followers no 
longer form a separate denomination, .but numbers of 
them still exist in Poland, belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Cliurch, though distinguished by certaiif 
remains of Judaism, and some of them secretly re- 
taining a firm belief in the religion of the synagogue. 
They are said to have taken a share in the Polish 
insurrection in 1830, and it has even been asse ted 
that the chief of the Frankists was a member of the 
Diet of Poland, and afterwards obliged to take refuge 
as a political exile in France. 

But while the Jews in tlte soutliem and eastern 
jmrts of Europe were agitated by the prevalence 
among them of Cabbalistic opinions, a movement of 
a different kind was commencing in the north-western 
parts and in Germany. While Jacob Frank was 
actively propagating his peculiar views in Poland, 
Moses Mendelsohn was inculcating on the Jews in 
Prussia a system of opinions composed of a hetero- 
geneous mixture of tlie teachings of Plato and of 
Maiinonides. 'J'iiis remarkable man was born in 
1729, at Dersace, of poor parents. In early life he 
exhibited many tokens of possessing an energetic 
and inquiring mind. The writings of Maimonides,, 
and especially the Moreli Nevochim, were his favour- 
ite subjects of study. His own philosophical writings 
soon gained for him a high reputation both among 
Christians and Jews. Ilis chief anxiety was to re- 
form tlie religion of the Jews, while he maintained 
an outward respect for the forms of Rabbinical J u- 
daism. On one ptunt he expressed himself very 
strongly — in reference to the authority of the syna- 
gogue. He would not allow the synagogue or any 
other religious eominuiiity to impose any restriction 
whatever on the rights of thinking and teaching. 
Tlirough the influence of Mendelsohn, all respect for 
the Talmud began to disappear among the German 
Jews, and a large party was fomed avowing them- 
selves Anti-Talmudists. This eminent Jewish philo- 
sopher died in 1786, but tho impress wliich he had 
made upon the religion and literature of the Hebrew 
nation continued to bo felt long after his decease. 
I'hree intimate friends, who long survived him, and 
who actively propagated his opinions, were Hartwig 
Wessely, Isaac Euchel, and David Friedlander. 

The year 1789 proved the commencement of a 
new era in the history of the modern Jews. With 
the French Revolution a system of political theories 
and opinions arose which agitated all the nations of 
Europe. Nor were the dispersed of Israel unaffected 
by the wide-spread spirit of cliange. Throwing off 
their own ancient nationality, they directed all their 
efibrts from this period to Iw reckoned fellow-coun- 
trymen with the Cliristian nations. Taking advan- 
tage of the great political outburst in France, the 
Jews called loudly for the application in their case 



of the principles of liberty, fraternity, and equality. 
Tlteir demand was acknowledged to be just, and in 
1791 oomplete equality was proclaimed for all Jews, 
without exception and distinction, who would accept 
the rights and fulfil the duties of French citizens. 
The rigiits whicii the Revolution had thus obtained 
for the Jews were confirmed by Napoleon Bona- 
parte. In consequence, however, of the prevalence 
of usury among the Jewish population in the pro- 
vinces of tite Rhine, an Imperial edict was published 
in 1808, imposing on every Jewish creditor wlio 
should go to law against a debtor the obligation to 
procure a certificate of good character, attested by 
the local authorities, declaring that the said creditor 
was not in the habit of taking usury, or pursuing 
any disgraceful traffic. This severe decree was 
limited in its continuance to ten years ; but before 
the expiry of that period it was revoked, in conse- 
quence of the restoration of the Bourbon family. In 
Rhenish Bavaria and Rhenisli Prussia it was con- 
tinued and strictly enforced after tlie ten years had 
come to a close. ■ 

Napoleon I., in his anxiety to promote the welfare 
of the Jews scattered throughout his dominions, con- 
voked at Paris a large assembly or sanhedrim of 
Israelites. Tin’s council, which consisted of 110 
members, met on the 28th of July 1806. It was j 
constituted by order of the Emjieror, and three Im- 
perial commissioners wore introduced during the 
sittings, with twelve questions, which the sanhedrim 
were requested to answer for the satisfiiction of 
Napoleon and the government. These questions, 
which chiefly referred to the Jewish laws concerning 
marriage and usury, weic after mature deliberation 
answered by the assembly to the folloAving effect, as 
related by Da CostJt : “That the Jew,tliongli by the 
law of Moses he had permission to take several 
wives, was not allowed to make use of this liberty in 
the West, an obligation to take only one wife hav- 
ing been imposed upon them in the year 1030, by an 
Assembly, over which Rabbi Gerson, of Worms, 
presided, — that no kind of divorce was allowed | 
among (he Jews, except what was authorized by the 
law of the country, and pronounced judicially, — that 
tlie Jews recognised not only Fronchmen, but all 
men as their brethren, without making any dilfercnce 
between the Jew and him who was not a Jew, from 
whom they differed not os a nation, but by their re- 
ligion only. With respect to France, the Jew, who 
had there been rescued from oppression, and allowed 
an equality of social rights, looked upon tliat country 
as more especially his own, of which he had already 
given manifest proof on the field of battle; — ^tliat 
since the revolution no kind of jurisdiction in France 
or Italy could control that of the Rabbins ; — that the 
Jewish law forbade all taking of usury, either from 
strangers or their own brethren ; tliat the command- 
ment to lend to his Israelitish brother, without in- 
terest, was a precept of charity, whicli by no means 
detracted from the justice, or the necessity of a law- 
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fill interest in matters of commerce ; finally, that the 
Jewish religion declared, without any distinction of 
persons, that usury was disgraceful and infamous; 
but that the use of interest in mercantile affairs, 
without reference to religion or country, was legal,— 
to lend, without interest, out of pure cliacily towards 
all mets was pmisewortliy.” 

The Imperial government declared entire 
satisfaction with the replies of the sanhedrim, and 
another assembly of the same kind was convoked by 
the Emperor in 1807, to which Jews from othei 
countries, and especially from Holland, were invited, 
with the view of giving to the principles of the first 
sanhedrim the force of law among the Jews in all 
countries. The second meeting, called the great 
Sanhedrim, to which was intrusted the fomation of 
a plan of organization for all the synagogues through- 
out the Empire, met the following year. The prin- 
ciples laid down by the sanhedrim were strongly op- 
posed by the Jews of other countries, particularly 
those of Germatjy and Holland. But the social and 
political equality which the Jews enjoyed in France, 
led to their settlement in great numbers in (hat 
country ; so that in the course of two years after tlie 
assembling of the sanhedrim, the Jewish population 
resident within the boundaries of the French Em- 
pire amounted to 80,000 souls, of whom 1,232 were 
landed proprietors, exclusive of the owners of houses 
in towns. 

The Jews in Fmnce, from the date of their eman- 
cipation by Napoleon I., have under every successive 
government been eligible to the highest offices, both 
civil and military, and so well have they acquitted 
themselves in every office which tliey have occupied, 
that in 1830 the Minister of Public Worship, M. 
IVIdrilhoii, gave the strongest official testimony in 
their favour. The extent, however, to wliicli tl«e 
social equality of the Jews in France has been car- 
ried, lifts not only teivded to destroy the national 
spirit which has gonemlly characterized the Jewish 
peo[iIe, but lias introduced among tliem tliat spirit 
of religious indifterence, and even infidelity, which is 
rapidly diffiising itself among Continental Jews gen- 
erally. 

The Revolution introduced into the Netherlands 
from France in 1795, gradually led to the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in that country also. But while a 
few hailed the new institutions, the great mass con- 
tinued devotedly attached to the house of Orange, and 
keenly opposed to the revolutionary spirit of the age. 
The diiTerence of opinion which thus exinted among 
the Jews on political matters, brought about at length 
a schism in the synagogue. Those who had im- 
bibed the new ideas assembled separately for reli- 
gious worship, and founded ti synagogue named 
Adath Jeshiirim, which continued apart from the 
ancient synagogue of the Netherlands till the reign 
of Williaffi 1. Soon after the revolution in Holland 
in 1795, Jews began to bo admitted to the munici- 
pality and the tribunal of Amsterdam, and even to the 
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National Assembly at the H^gue. These privileges 
were continued first under Louis Napoleon, and then 
under the house of Orange, as well as under the differ* 
ent constitutions of 1813, 1815, 1840, and 1848. At 
tills day, accordingly, Jews in Holland are not unfre- 
queiitly found bolding municipal offices in towns, and 
places of trust and influence under the Crown. In 
Belgium also, the Jews enjoy entire liberty, and are 
eligible to all situations of a secular kind, on the same 
footing with the members of other religious bodies. 

In Germany the Jews had a long struggle for 
emancipation. No doubt the French Revolution, 
and the influejice of the French Imperial government 
under Napoleon I., were favourable to the Jews in 
I various parts of Germany. But it was not until the 
reign of King Frederick William HI. that the Jews 
became entitled to rank as Prussian citizens. This 
was secured to them by an edict published on the 
llfh of March 1812, which, while it granted the 
right of citizenship, encumbered it with so many 
exceptions and provisional regulations, that it w'as 
rendered almost nugatory. These restrictions, how- 
ever, were removed in the year 1848, when the re- 
volutionary spirit spread over almost every country 
of Europe. 

In Roman Catholic countries various remarkable 
changes have been e.Tected in the relation of the Jews 
to the governments. The reigning Pope, Pina IX., 
at an early period of his Pontificate, set an example of 
liberality by his regulations in favour of the Jewish 
subjects of the church. The Ghetto of the Jews at 
Rome was solcniiily opened on the evening of the 
17th of April 1847. It had been customary for four 
elders of the synagogue annually to approach the 
Pope with an humble supplication that he would 
grant tlie Jews permission as a nation to reside in 
Rome. This degrading custom, Pius IX. abolished, 
and granted a complete and unrestricted toleration. 

Throughout every part of the world Jews are to 
be found, “ There is not a country,” says Dr. Keith, 
“on the face of the earth, where the Jews are un- 
known. They arc found alike in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. Tliey are citizens of the world 
without a country. Neither mountains, nor rivers, 

, nor deserts, nor oceans, which are the boundaries of 
other nations, have terminated their wanderings. 
Tliey abound in Poland, in Holland, in Russia, and 
in Turkey. In Gcnnany, Spain, Italy, Fmnce, and 
Britain, they are more tliinly scattered. In Persia, 
China, and India, on the east and on the west of the 
Ganges, they are few in number among the heathen. 
They have trod the snows of Siberia, and the sand of 
the burning desert ; and the European traveller hears 
of their existence in regions which he cannot reach, 
even in the very interior of Africa, south of Timbuc- 
too. From Moscow to Lisbon, from Japan to Bri- 
tain, from Borneo to Archangel, from Hiiidostan to 
Hondums, no inliabitant of any nation upon the 
earth would be known in oil the intervening regions, 
but a Jew alone.” 


Properly speaking, the modem Jews have no sym* 
bol or profession of faith, but allege the Word ot 
God contained in the Old Testament to be the 
standard of their belief and practice. Maimonides, 
however, reduced the doctrines of Judaism to a 
limited number of fundamental principles, which am 
usually known by the name of the Thirteen Articles, 
and are regarded by the Jews as exhibiting a view of 
their peculiar system. These articles which fonn 
the creed of the modern Jews are as follows : — 

“I. I believe witli a perfect faith, that the Creator 
(blessed be his name) is the Creator and Governor ot 
all creatures, that he alone has made, does make, 
and will make all things. 

“ II. I believe witli a perfect faith, that the Creator 
(blessed be his name) is only one, in unity to which 
there is no resemblance, and tliat he alone has been, 
is, and will be our God. 

“ III. 1 believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) is not corporeal, nor to be 
comprehended by an understanding capable of com- 
prehending wlmt is corporeal; afid that there is 
nothing like him in the univeree. 

“ IV. 1 believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) is the First and the Lasti 

“ V. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) is the only object of ado- 
ration, and that no other being whatever ought to be 
worshipped. 

“VI. I believe with a perfect faith, that all the 
words of the prophets are true. 

VII. I believe with a pcifect faith, that the pro- 
phecies of Moses our master (may he rest in peace) 
are true ; and that he is the father of all the wise 
nicu, as well of those who went before him, as ot 
those who have succeeded him. 

“VJII. I believe with a perfect faith, that the 
wliole law which we liave in our hands at this day, 
was delivered by Moses our master, (may he rest in 
peace). 

“IX. I believe with a perfect faith, that this law 
will ne\er be changed, and that no other law will 
ever be given by the Creator, (blessed be his name). 

“X. 1 believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blcs.scd be his name) knows all the actions ol 
men, and all their thoughts, as it is said; ‘He faeh- 
ioneth all the hearts of them, and understandeth all 
their works,’ 

“ XI. I believe with a perfect faitli, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be bis name) rewards those wh » observe 
his commands, and punishes those who transgress 
them. 

“XTI. I believe with a perfect faith, that the 
Messiah will come, and though he delays, neverthe- 
less 1 will always expect him till he come. 

“XIIT. I believe with a perfect faith, that the 
dead will be restored to life, when it shall be so 
ordained by the decree of the Creator ; blessed be 
his name, and exalted be his remembrance for ever 
and ever,” 


The Articles of Maimonides have been appro\‘e(] 
Wid sanctioned by almost all the Habbis for the last 
Hve hundred years. They have been publicly adopted 
IS the creed of the synagogue, and have been inserted 
in the piayer books as fundamental points, which all 
Jews are expected to believe, and are required to 
repeat every day. The precepts of the Jewish reli- 
gioiL are considered as amounting to 613, of which 
the affirmative el's 248, and the negative 365. “ In 
the ten commandments,” says a writer on this subject, 
« there are 613 letters, and each letter stands for one 
command; and in the whole law of Moses there are 
613 commandments; and such wtis the power of 
these two tables, that it contained the complete law 
of Moses. Thus far it is proved that a perfect God 
gave a perfect law." Tlie negative precepts are 
obligatory on every Israelite at all times ; but of the 
affirmative, some are optional, some are restricted to 
certain seasons, and others to ceriain offices ; some 
can only he performed in Palestine, and others are 
limited to the regulation of such ceremonies and 
services as have been discontinued since the destruc- 
tion of the temple. The obligations imposed on 
Jewish females by tbe affii-malivo precepts ai*e very 
few. The Rabbis hold that before inaiTinge a woman 
has notliing to do with religion, and is not required 
to observe any of the commaiidments ; and after 
mairiage, she has only to observe three: (1.) the 
purifications of women; (2.) to bless the Sabbjith 
bread — ^that is, to take a small piece of dough, re- 
peat a prayer over it, and throw it into the fire* ; and 
(3.) to light the candles on the eve of any Sabbath, 
or of any festival, and repeat a prayer whilst doing it. 

Every Jewlsli father is 'bound to instruct his sons 
in tile knowledge of the law, but not his daughters, 
and women are not required to learn the law them- 
selves, neither are they obliged to teach it to their 
cliildren. The process of education followed in the 
case of Jewish children is thus described by Dr. 
M^Caul in his ‘ Judaism and the Jews “ At four 
or five yeara of age, the Jewish child begins to learn 
the Aleph Beth. As soon as he can read the Hebrew 
text with points, the work of translation commences. 
There is no learning of grammar. The Melamnied 
teaches the translation at once. He pronounces the 
Hebrew word, and tells the meaning, and repeats a 
given portion in this way until the child knows it. 
Thus, without grammar or lexicon, without any 
reference to roots or cot^ugations, the Jewish chil- 
dren learn the language of their forefathers; and it is 
surprising to see the progress which they make in 
tlie course of a year. When the child can translate 
tolerably, he tlien begins the Pentateuch again, with 
the ‘ Commentary’ of R. Solomon Jarchi. Tlie style 
of this commentator is concise, and often obscure. 
But the oral instruction clears away the difficulties. 
1’he Melammed repeats the words, giving the sense 
as before, and the child repeats after him until he has 
learned his task, which is for a week — either the 
whole weekly portion of the law, or a part of it, 


according to his abilities. When he has mastered 
liaslii, he begins the Talmud. At first, the oral 
method is used as before ; but very soon the child is 
left to shift for himself ; and usually, at ten years of 
age, he is able to make out the sense by tlie help of 
Jarchi’s * Commentaiy.’ At thirteen ^comes a 
bar mitzvaJi, the son of the commafi^h||^i, and is 
then responsible for his own sins, whiePup to that 
time, the father has borne ; and is expected to ex- 
pound some difficult passage of tbe Talmud publicly 
in the synagogue. Of course all Jewish children 
do not pursue these studies so far as the Talmud and 
its commentaries. The mass of the people are very 
poor, and many are therefore obliged to rest satisfied 
with a knowledge of the Pentateuch. Others stop 
at Rashi’s ‘ Cuiumentary,* Others exhibit no taste 
for learning. But still, after deducting all these 
classes, a greater proportion of Jewish children 
receive a leanied education than amongst Christians. 
Poor youths of promise find a seminary and books in 
the Beth Hammedrasb, or house of instruction, which 
exists in every large congregation, whore the Itabhi 
presides and superintends tlie studies. They are 
supported by voluntaiy contribution, and wander 
about from one celebrated Rabbi to another in order 
to complete their studies; and, it must be added, 
eveiy where find a home and a supply of the neces- 
saries of life. One of the most pleasing traits in the 
Jewish character is the hospitality witli which they 
treat all strangers of their nation, but particularly 
wandering students." 

A strange idea prevails among tbe modern Jews, 
that if a child cannot repeat the Kmlesk in tbe 
synagogue, the soul of the deceased parent remains 
in purgatory. The gi'eatest reproach, besides, that 
can be cast upon a Rabbinical Jew is, that he neglects 
the education of his children, more especially the 
male children, on whom double attention is bestowed. 
So little account is taken of females among the Jews, 
that a thanksgiving is inserted in all the prayer- 
books, and foi-ms a part of the daily devotions of 
every male member of the synagogue : “ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God I King of the universe ! who 
hast not made me a woman T’ 

From- the dispe^^ion to the latter end of the last 
century, Rabbinism prevailed uniier.sally amongst 
the Jews, with the exception of the small sect of the 
Caraitks (which see). The distinguishing feature 
of tlie Rabbinical system is, that it asserts the tran*- 
mission of an oral or traditional law of equal autho- 
rity witli the written law of God, at the same time 
that it resolves tradition into the present opinions of 
the existing cliurch. In consequenco of the intro- 
duction of Rabbinical glosses, the great doctrines of 
Scripture are completely perverted. Thus the fun- 
damental tenet of original sin is denied by tbe Jews; 
and Maimonides boldly affirm^ that the idea of man 
being born with an inherent principle of sin or 
holiness, is as inconceivable as his being bom an 
adept in any art or science. On the other hand, the 


Talmudists, and other Jewish wiiters, frequently 
speak of au evil principle, which they represent as 
the internal cause of all the sins that men commit. 
Some Eabbis speak of two principles in man, the one 
evil, the other good ; the former born with him, the 
latter implanted at the age of thirteen. 

The modem Jews are without priest, altar, or 
sacrifice, and, in their view, the only atonement is 
sincere repentance, and the only ground of acceptance 
is a perfect conformity to the law of Moses. This is 
the doctrine set forth by Maimonides, but the general 
Joctrine of the synagogue a])pear8 to be, that there 
are other substitutes as well as repentance, such as 
the sufferings and supererogatory merits of reputed 
saints and martyrs. The doctrine of divine infiuence 
is tanglit by some Ihibbis, but not by others ; and the 
self-determining power of the hmnan will to good or 
evil is clearly asserted in a maxim laid down in the 
'Fahnud, that everytliing is in the power of God 
except tlie fear of God. The notion is very generally 
entertained among modem Jews, that the ceremonial 
observances gone through annually on tiie Great Day 
of Atonement serve as an expiation for all the sins of 
the preceding year. Some Rabbis inculcate that 
repentance ought to be accompanied with bodily 
mortification and penance ; and it is very generally 
believed that the bodily pains which tliey suffer ^are 
expiations for sins. The doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, or that one human soul animates several 
bodies in succession, is adopted by many Jewish 
writers. 

It is maintained by the Jews that, after death, 
those who have been righteous in this life are happy, 
and ascend immediately into the holy place ; but in 
the case of a wicked man, all his sins which stand near 
him go before him to his grave, and trample upon his 
body. The angel Duma likewise rises, attended by 
those who are appointed for the beating of the dead 
—a process which is called Ciiiubut Hakkefer 
( which see), and is performed in the grave. Seven 
judgments are undergone by the wicked, which are 
tims described by a Ibibbinical writer : — “ The fiivt 
is when tlie soul departs from the body. The second 
is wlien his works go before him, and exclaim against 
him. The third is when the body is laid in the 
grave. Tlie fourth is ChibbiU Hakh'fer — that is, the 
beating in tlie grave. The fiftli is tlie judgment of 
the worms. When his body has lain in the giave 
three days, he is ripped open, his entrails come out ; 
and his bowels, with the sordes in them, are taken 
and dashed in his face, with this address, Take what 
thou hast given to thy stomach, of that which thou 
didst daily cat and drink, and of whicli, in all thy 
daily feastings, thou distributedst nothing to the poor 
and needy ; as it is said, ‘ I will spread upon your 
faces the dimg of your solemn feasts.’ Mai. ii. 3. 
After the tliree days, a man receives judgment on 
his eyes, his hands, and his feet, which iiave com- 
mitted iniquities, till the thirtieth day; and in ail 
these tliirty days the soul* and body are judged 


together. Wherefore the soul during this time 
remains here upon earth, and is not suffered to go to 
tlie place to which it belongs. The sixth is the 
judgiTient of Hell. The seventh is, that bis soul 
i wanders, and is driven about the world, finding no 
I rest anywhere till the days of her punishment are 
ended. These are the seven judgments inflicted upon 
I men ; and these are what are signified in the threat- 
ening, * Then will I walk contrary unto you also in 
fury ; and I, even I, will chastise you seven times for 
your sins.’ Lev. xxvi. 28.” The Jews, we have 
said, hold the doctrine of transmigration, some pass- 
ing into human bodies, others into beasts, others into 
vegetables, and others still into stones. 

It would occupy too much space to enumerate the 
idle and frivolous ceremonies enjoined by the Rabbis 
in dressing and undressing, washing and wiping the 
face and hands, and other actions of daily life. To 
instance one, which is mentioned by Buxtorf : “ A 
Jew ought to put on the right slice first, and then 
the left ; but the left shoe is to be tied first, and the 
right afterwards. If the shoes have no latcliets or 
strings, tlie left shoe must be put on first. In nn 
dressing, the left shoe, whether with or without 
hitchets or strings, is in all cases to bo taken ofi 
first.” But passing to matters of more importance, 
those which concera tlie public worship of the Jews, 
we remark that a congregation, according to the de- 
cisions of the liabbis, requires at least ten men who 
liave passed tlie thirteenth year of their age ; and if 
this number is found in any locality, they may pro- 
cure a Synagogue (which see); or, as it is often 
termed, a little sanctuaiy. 

Various foniiis of prayei* are prescribed to be used 
ill the synagogue as well as in private devotion. The 
prayers are appointed to be said all of them in He- 
brew, and ihe most important of them are called Ske^ 
mmeh Esreh, or the eighteen prayers, to which an- 
other has been added, directed against heretics and 
apostates, thus making the number of prayersnineteen, 
though they are still called by the original name. In 
addition to these prayers, the daily service consists of 
the reading of three portions of Scripture, an exer- 
cise which is terniLMl Kiriath Shema^ or reading of 
the Shema, which is the commencing word of the 
first of these three portions in the Hebrew Bible. 
All except women, servants, and little children, are 
enjoined to read these passages twice every day. 
Tlie Sfiema and the nineteen prayers are never to be 
omitted at the stated seasons of devotion. There 
arc also numerous short prayers and benedictions 
I which every Jew is expected to repeat daily. Tl»e 
I members of the synagogue are required to repeat, at 
least, a hundred Ijenedictions every day. The litur- 
gies adopted by the Jews vary, in some few particu- 
lara, in difterent countries, but in the main body of 
the prayers they all agree. It is customary to chant 
the prayers rather than read them. 

Among the modem Jews the ancient mode of com- 
putiug the day, from sunset on one evening to sunaet 
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<Mi the following evening, is still retained. Their 
Sabbath commences at sunset on Friday, and termi- 
nates at sunset on Saturday. Notliing ought to be 
undertaken on a Friday, unless it can be finished be- 
fore the evening. In the afternoon of that day they 
wash and clean themselves, trim their hair, and pare 
their niUls. They begin with tin left hand, but deem 
it improper to cut the nails on two adjoining fingers 
in succession. As to the parings of the nails, the 
Talmud declares, “ lie that throws them on tlic 
ground is ait impious man ; he tliat buries them is a 
•ust man; he that throws tiiem into the fire is a pious 
and perfect man." 

The writings of the Ibibbis contain numerous re- 
gulations concerning meats and drinks. For exam- 
ple, the Jews are not permitted to taste the ficsh of 
any four-footed animals but those wliieli both chew 
the cud and part the hoof ; as sheep, oxen, and 
goats. They are forbidden to eat rabbits, hai-es, or 
swine. They are allowed to eat no fish but sucli as 
imve both scales and fins, no birds of prey, nor any 
reptile. They arc prohibited from eating the blood 
of any beast or bird, and also from eating ^f any 
creature that dies of itself. Mr. Allen, in his ‘ Mo- 
dern Judaism,’ thus describes the mode in which 
animals desii^ned to bo eaten by Jews are slaugh- 
tered : “ Cattle, for their use, are required to be 
slaughtered by a Jew, duly qualified and specially 
appointed for that purpose. After an animal is 
killed, he examines whether the inward parts arc 
perfectly sound. If he find the least blemish of any 
kind, the whole carcase is rejected as unfit for Jew- 
ish tables. If it be found in the state required, lie 
affixes to it a leaden seal, on one side of which is the 
word Cosher, which signifies rixfht, and on the other 
the day of the week in Hebrew characters. At every 
Christian butcher’s, who sells meat to the Jews, there 
is a Jew stationed, who is appointed hv the rulcre 
of the synagogue to superintend it. When tlie car- 
case is cut up, he is also to seal the respective pieces. 

“Of those beasts which are allowed, they are not 
to eat the hind quarters unless the sinew of the 
thigh is taken out, whicli is a troublesome and ex- 
pensive operation, requiring a per'^on duly qualified 
and specially appointed for tliat particular purpose ; 
and therefore it is rarely done. 

“ Previously to boiling any meat, they are required 
to let it lie lialf an hour in water and an hour in salt, 
and then to rinse ofT the salt with clean water. This 
is designed to draw out any remaining blood.’’ 

From tlie prohibition in the Law of Moses against 
seething a kid in his mother’s milk, the Jews infer 
that they must not eat meat and butter together. 
Hence tlie vessels used for meat must not be em- 
ployed for tilings consisting cither wholly or part of 
milk, and for eating and dressing vessels they are 
obliged to use different utensils. They purchase 
their kitchen utensils perfectly new, lest they may 
previously have been in the possession of Gentiles, 
and may have been used for forbidden meats. 


JEWS (Modern) in America. Jews from the 
Spanish Peninsula appear to have settled in America 
shortly after its discovery by Columbus. In the end 
of the fifteenth century they were found in Brazil 
under the name of New Christians. They obtaine 1 
considerable accessions to their nuiirtt^ tu that 
country by the amval of emigrants i^Vance. 

At length Brazil was conquered b^rae arms of 
Holland, and forthwith considerable bodies of Dutch 
Jews crossed the Atlantic, accompanied by twoltab- 
bins, and founded a Jewish colony in Brazil. Soon 
after their settlement in the country, they rose to 
great prosperity and influence under the fostering care 
of the Dutch government, ivhicli encouraged them 
by the entire toleration of their religion, while the 
Jews, in their turn, rendered essential service to the 
State, by defending the country against the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. But in 1C64 the Dutch lost pos- 
8es«iion of Brazil, that pai't of South America having 
again become a colony of Portugal; and in conse- 
quence the .lews were under tlie necessity of seeking | 
a settlement elsewhere. A considerable portion of 
them established themselves in another part of the 
New World, the Dutch West Indian Company hav- 
ing, in 1659, afforded tlicm a place of residence at 
Cayenne. Their number was speedily increased by 
the aiTival of several families of Portuguese Jews 
from Idsbon. The progress of the colony, how- 
ever, was hindered by a war, first with Portugal, and 
then with France, which in 1664 took the country, 
and scattered tlie Jews who had settled there. 

A more prosperous and lasting settlement was 
cflected by Portuguese Jews at Surinam. Tliis co- 
lony was planted by Lord Willoughby in the time of 
Charles II., the charter being dated in 1662, and at 
the invitation of its founder tlie colony was joined 
by a number of industrious, and even distinguished, 
Israelites, who had left Cayenne. Tlie .Tews .were 
here placed on a footing of entire equality with the 
English, while they wore left at perfect liberty in all 
matters of religion. In a few years the colony 
passed from the liands of the English into those of 
the Dutch, and a considerable number of Jewish 
families at this period weht along with the English 
to form a colony at .Jamaica. Many Jews, however, 
preferred to remain under Dutch protection at Suri- 
nam, where several indi\'iduals belonging to Hebrew 
families distinguished themselves, first in defence of 
the colony in 1689 against the French, and after- 
wards, both in that and the succeeding century, 
against the Indians and Negroes. The prosperity of 
the synagogue at Surinam, however, was considera- 
bly diminished by internal disputes, wliich arose 
among the Jews themselves. They were afterwards 
joined by some German Jews, but the decayed con- 
dition of the colony, for many years past, has not a 
little retai'ded tlie progress of the Jewish population. 
Another settlement of Jews has long existed at 
CuraQoa, wliich, though originally a Spanish colony, 
has for a very long period been in the bands of the 
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Dutch. It was not till the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, that they possessed a synagogue, which, in a 
short time, was followed by a second. The Jewish 
population of the colony is now reduced to less than 

1.000 souls. 

Jews are found in every portion of the United 
States of North America. Probably the first Jew- 
ish settlement was formed at New Amsterdam, when 
it was under the Dutch government about 1660. But 
the number of the Israelites seems to have increased 
more slowly than in any other part of the world, as 
we find that till 1827 only one .Jewish synagogue was 
required in the city of New York. Since that period 
five other congregations have been formed, and all 
their places of worship are often crowded. The 
number of Jews in the city of New York was cal- 
culated a few years ago to amount to 10,000 ; but 
Jewish emigrants arrive so rapidly from all parts of 
the Old World, that their number, in all prol^bility, 
much exceeds the calculation now refen’ed to. In 
the United States, the Jews were lately computed at 

60.000 males, from thirteen years and upwards. The 
whole Jewish population of the United States, in- 
cluding women and children, may, therefore, be said 
to reach 150,000. In a few of the synagogues in 
North America, the service is conducted in the Eng- 
lish language, but these are rare exceptions, the He- 
brew being almost universally the language used in 
public worship. The Jews enjoy perfect liberty in 
the United States, and in consequence they are often 
found in places of trust, and their names may be 
seen on the rolls of both the upper and lower houses 
of Congress. 

JEWS (Modern) in Britain. Jews appear to 
have settled in England so far back as the time of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. Accordingly, a reference to 
them occurs in an ecclesiastical canon of Egbert, 
archbishop of York, in A. D. 740, which prohibited 
Christians from taking any part in the Jewish festi- 
vals. By the laws of Edward the Confessor, the 
.Tews are declared to be the property of the king. 
When William the Conqueror came over from Nor- 
mandy to England, many .Tews accompanied him ; 
and they are mentioned in Ihe time of William Rufus, 
the second king of the Norman line, as being pos- 
sessed, in various instances, of great wealth, living 
in splendid mansions in London and other towns, 
and having whole streets named after them. 

In the twelfth century, the Jews were treated with 
great cruelty and inhumanity in England. They 
were banished from the kingdom in the reign of 
Henry II. At the coronation of Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion, they were prohibited under heavy penalties 
from appearing in the streets, and some having ven- 
tured to disobey the royal order were discovered by 
the populace, and rudely assaulted. Both in Lon- 
don and the provinces the utmost indignities and 
insults were heaped upon the poor despised children 
of Abraham. It was at length resolved to make a 
general massacre of the entire Jewish population in 


England. They offered to ransom their lives with 
money, — a privilege which was denied them, so tluU 
being rendered desperate, many of them slew theit 
wives and children, declaring that it was better to 
die courageously for the Law than to fall into the 
liands of Cluristians. They then committed their pro- 
perty to the fiames, and madly slew one another. 

The same system of policy, in reference to the 
Jews, was pursued by John, the brother and succes- 
sor of Richard. At tiie commencement of his reign, 
A. D. 1199, he bestowed upon them all the privileges 
they could desire ; but these plausible enactments 
were only intended to conceal his real designs. He 
seized upon the treasures of the Jews, and compelled 
them, by the most cruel tortures, to pour their wealth 
into the royal cofi'ers. His son Ileniy III. followed 
in the footsteps of his father, persecuting the Jews 
in reality, while passing decrees in their favour. 
Worn out at length by the ill-treatment which they 
had endured during several reigns, the Jews ear- 
nestly petitioned to be allowed to leave the country. 
This, however, was not granted, and their suffer- 
ings were protmeted for some years longer, when in 
1290 Edward I. banished them from the kingdom. 
Tlie Jews now, with tlieir families and all the pro- 
perty which they had been able to rescue from the 
hands of their spoilers, quitted the country to the 
number of about 16,000. Many of the exiled He- 
brews threw themselves into the sea in despair, and 
others with difficulty reached the Continent in a 
state of extreme destitution. 

For three centuries and a-half the Jews were pro- 
hibited from setting foot on the shores of England, 
although the other European powers, both Protestatit 
and Romish, gave them free access to their different 
countries. Oliver Cromwell, however, who, on reli- 
gious grounds, was not unfavourable to the Jews," 
became deeply convinced of the impolicy of exclud- 
ing this industrious and enterprising nation from all 
connection with the English people. Probably 
awiire of the good inclinations of the Protector to- 
wa ds them, the Jews on the Continent despatched 
Manasseh ben Israel on a mission to the Englisli 
court, with a request to be allowed to reside and 
freely to exercise their religion in any part of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. On receiving this pe- 
tition, Cromwell summoned a meeting of clergy, law- 
yers, and merchants, to state their views on the sub- 
ject. Tlie Protector himself on this occasion pleaded 
eloquently on behalf of the Jews, urging on Scrip- 
tural as well as other grounds, the high expediency 
of re-admitting the Jews into England. But the 
majority of the meeting, particularly the cle gy and 
merchants, declared themselves wholly opposed to 
the proposal, and thus the question was meanwhile 
deferred. Without any fonnal enactment in their 
favour, however," the Jews were tolerated in Great 
Britain, though not as English subjects, or as form- 
ing a Jewish synagogue. In tl»e reign of Charles H. 
the Jews obtained leave to erect a synagogue in 
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London, nnd to exercise their religion with unre- 
srricted freedom. And it is a somewhat remarkable 
fact, taken in connection with this tolerant enactment, 
that the negotiations for the marriage of Ciiarles 
with the Infanta, Catherine of Portugal, were carried 
on by General Monk, through the medium of a Por- 
tuguese Jew ; and the Infanta was accompanied to 
England by two brothers, who both of them openly 
professed the religion of Moses. From that time 
the Portuguese synagogue in London began to flou- 
rish, its numbers being increased by the emigration 
of distinguished Jewish families from Spain and Por- 
tugal, but especially from the Netherlands. These 
families have lived and prospered iti London, parti- 
cularly since the reign of King William in the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

The Jews, from the period of the Revoluli<*n of 
1688, when numbers came over with the Prince of 
Orange from Holland, have ever proved themselves 
loyal and obedient subjects of the English govern- 
ment, readily aiding in every emergency, both in 
person and with their capital ; and in the rebellion 
of 1745, they gave ample proof of their fidelity to 
the reigning Protestant dynasty. Accordingly, the 
government, appreciating the exemplary conduct of 
the Jews, brought a bill into Parliament in 1753, 
“granting to all Jews, who had resided in Great, Bri- 
tain or Ireland for the space of three years, the 
rights of English citizenship, with the exception of 
patronage and admission to Parliament.” The bill 
passed, though violently opposed both in the House 
and in the country ; but such was the excitement 
])roduced by the success of the measure, and so many 
were the earnest petitions for its repeal, that the 
Parliament was at length compelled to yield to the 
wishes of the people, and to accede to a proposal 
introduced by ministere with that view. The Jews 
themselves had expressed no great anxiety for such a 
law in their favour, fearing, as they did, that wlien 
thus placed on a footing with the Christians, some 
of the Israelites might be induced to renounce the 
religion of their fathers. 

Prom the period of the first Revolution in France, 
a liberal and tolerant spirit has made great progress 
in England, and efforts have, from time to time, been 
made towards the absolute emancipation of the Jews. 
The ancient laws relative to Israel have not been 
formally repealed, but they have been allowed si- 
lently to fall into desuetude. They possess the 
right of voting, and are eligible for the office of 
magistrates in towns. A Jew has been Lord Mayor 
of I.iondon, and another has been sheriff of the city. 
In tlm face of the law, which excludes Jews from 
Parliament, Baron Lionel Rothschild, an Israelite, 
has been elected again and again as one of tlie mem- 
bers to represent the city of London in Parliament. 
This striking popular demonstration, in favour of the 
Jews, has led to the introduction of a bill into the 
House of Commons, with the sanction of the govern- 
ment, to change the form of tlie oath which is ad- i 

ministered to members on taking their seats. A 
clause which occurs in the oath contains the words, 

“ on the faith of a Christian,” which, of course, can- 
not be conscientiously used by a Jew, and must, as 
long as they are retained, fonn an effectual barrier 
to the entrance of a Jew into the Hottie of Com- 
mons. Almost every session, for soii|^ye<*.3 past, 
a bill for the modification of the oath,^the exclu- 
sion, in the case of the Jews, of the obnoxious clause, 
has been passed by the House of Commons, and 
rejected by a majority in the House of Loixls. In the 
course of the present year (1858), however, the lords 
have yielded, and the Jews are now eligible as mem- 
bers of Parliament, and allowed to occupy the higli- 
est offices in the government. Many conversions 
from Judaism to Christianity have taken place of late 
years in Great Britain, and some converted Jews are 
at this hour exercising their gifts as Cliristian miu- 
isters in connection with tlie Church of England, 

JINAS, saints among the Jains (which see) in In- 
dia. A saint is called as being the victor over 

all human passions and infirmities. He is supposed to 
be possessed of thirty-six superhuman attributes, four 
classes of which regard the person of a Jhia, such as 
the beauty of his form, the fragrance of his body, 
the white colour of his blood, the curling of his 
hair, its non-increase, and the beard and nails, 1 is 
exemption from all natural impurities, from hun- 
ger and thirst, from infirmity and decay — properties 
which are considered to be born with him. He can 
collect around him millions of human beings, gods, 
men, and animals, in a comparatively small space ; 
his voice is audible to a gi’eat distance, and his lan- 
guage is intelligible to animals, men, and gods. The 
back of his head is encircled with a halo of liglit, 
brighter than the sun, and for an immense 'nterval 
around him wherever lie moves, there is neither 
sickness nor enmity, storm nor dearth, plague nor 
war. Eleven attributes of this kind are ascribed 
to him. The remaining nineteen are of celestial ori- 
gin, as the raining of flowers and perfumes, the sound 
of heavenly drums, and the menial offices rendered 
by Indra and the gods. 

The Jinas, twenty-four in number, tliough similar 
in their general character and attributes, arc distin - 
guished from each other in colour, stature, and longe- 
vity. Two of them are red, two white, two blue, 
two black, the rest are of a golden hue, or a yellow- 
ish brown. In regard to stature and length of life, 
they undergo a gi-adiial decrease from Risliablia the 
first Jlna, wlio was five hundred poles in stature, and 
lived 8,400,000 great years, to Mahavira, the twenty- 
fourth Jina, who had degenerated to the size of man, 
and was not more than forty years on earth. It is 
not improbable, as Professor H. H. Wilson suggests, 
that these Jain legends, as to their Jimxa or saints, 
are drawn from the legendary tales as to the series 
of the ancient Budhas. 

JINS, an intermediate race, according to the Mo- 
hammedans, between angels and men. They believe 
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them to be mode q( fire, but with grosser bodies than 
the angels* The Jim are said to propagate their, 
kind, and, though long-lived, not to be immortal. 
These beings are supposed to have inhabited the 
earth previous to the creation of Adam, under a 
succession of sovereigns. Moliammed professed to 
be sent as a preacher to them as well as to men ; 
and in the chapter of the Komn whicli bears their 
name, he iutrotluces them as uttering tlicse words : 
“Tliere are some among us who arc upright, and 
there are some among us who are otherwise ; we are 
of different ways, and we verily thought that we 
could by no means fVustiute God in the earth, neither 
could we escape liiin by flight : therefore, when wc 
heard the direction, we believed therein. There are 
Moslems among us, and others wlio swerve frum 
rigliteousncsH.” 

JISU, a god among the Japanese, wliose office it 
is to convey souls to the infcnial regions. 

JOACIIIMITES, the followers of the famous 
Joachim, abbot first of Coraee, tlien of Fioris in 
Calabria, in the twelfth century. This remarkable 
man was supposed by the common people to be 
divinely inspired, and otpial to the ancient prophets. 
His predictions, which were niunerous, were most of 
them included in a work which bore the name of 
‘The Everhisting Gospel.’ I'liis strange treatise 
consisted of three books, aud was full of enigiiuitic 
and ambiguous prcdicti<»us. Au iTitroduction to this 
book was written by some obscure monk, who pro- 
fessed to explain its projdieciea, applying them to 
the Franciscans, lloth the university of Paris and 
Pope Alexander IV. condemned the Introduction, 
and oixlered it to be burned. This latter production, 
which belongs to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has been ascribed to John of Parma, general of 
the Fmnciscans ; or more probably to a Franciscan 
mvmk named Gerhard, who adlu'.red lo the party of 
the S2)irtttuilSf and is known to have favoured the 
opinions of the abbot Joachim. ‘The Everlasting 
Gospel’ describes in strong language the growing 
corruption of the church, and I’aschalia holds a pro- 
minent place in the picture. The Popes in general 
come in for a large share of reproach, on account of 
tlie Crusades, by which Joachim alleges they had 
exhausted the nations and resources of Christendom 
among barbarous tribes, under tlie specious jiretcncc 
of carrying to them salvation and the cross. “ Grief 
over the con*uption of the church,” says Neauder, 

“ longing desire for better times, profound Christian 
feeling, a meditative mind, and a glowing imagina- 
tion, such are the peculiar characteri.stics of his spirit 
and of his writings. His ideas were presented for 
the most part in the form of comments and medita- 
tions on the New Testament ; but the language of 
the Bible furnished him only with such hints as 
might turn up for tlie matter which he laid into 
them by his allegorizing mode of interpretation; 
although the types which he supposed he found pre- 
sented in the Scriptures, reacted in giving shape to 


his intuitions. As his writings and ideas fonud great 
acceptance in this age among those who were dis- 
satisfled with the present, and who were longing 
afler a different condition of the church; and the 
Franciscans, who might easily fancy they discovered, 
even in that which is certainly genuine, in Joachim’s 
writings, a prophecy refennng to their order, so a 
strong temptation arose to the forging of works under 
his name, or the interpolating those which really 
proceeded from him. The loose connection of the 
matter in his works, made it easy to insert passages 
iVom other hands; and this chaiticter of the stylo 
renders a critical sifting of them difficult.” 

The title of Joachim’s book, ‘The Everlasting 
Oosjiel,’ is boiTOwed from Ilev. xiv. 6, and by this 
fX[»rcF8ion be understood, following the view ot 
Origen, a new spiritual apprehension of Christianity, 
as opposed to the sensuous Romish point of view, 
and answering to the age of the Holy Spirit. A 
great excitement was produced by the publication in 
1254 of the ‘ Introductory to the Everlasting Gos- 
pel,’ which claimed all tlie prophecies of Joachim, 
as referring to the Franciscan order, and alleged that 
St. Francis was that apocalyptic angel whom .John 
saw flying in the midst of heaven. Joacdiim had 
taught that two imperfect ages or dispensations were 
past, those of the Father and of the Son ; and that 
a third more perfect was at hand, that of the Holy 
Spirit. The ‘Introductory’ of Gerhard, however, 
alleged that the gospel of Christ would be abrogated 
in the year 1260, and the new and eternal gospel 
would take its place, and that the ministers by whom 
this new dispensation would bo introduced were to 
be itinerant barefooted friars. The commentary thus 
grafted upon the writings of .Joachim by a Francis- 
can monk, excited tlie utmost indignation against 
the mendicant monks, and the University of Paris 
complained so loudly against the ‘ Introductory,’ 
that by order of the Pope it was publicly biiint. 

JOGIS. See Yogis. 

JOIIANNITES, a sect which arose in Constanti- 
nople in the beginning of the liftli century, deriving 
their name from John Chrysostom, the validity of 
whose deposition they refused to acknowledge. On 
Sundays and festival days they held their private 
meetings, which were conducted by clergymen 
who tliuught like themselves, and from these alone 
tljey wonhl receive the sacraments. So keenly did 
they feel in regard to the deposition of their bishop, 
that sangniimry tumults ensued. Tins schism spread 
more widely in the church, and many bishops and 
clergymen joined the party. Tliey were encouraged 
by the Roman church, which constantly maintained 
the innocence of Chrysostom. Atticus, the second 
.successor of the deposed, being of a conciliatory spi- 
rit, introduced the name of Chrysostom into tire 
church pmyers oflered in behalf of bishops who had 
died in the orthodox faith. Through the influenee 
of tlie same benevolent pi'elate, a universal anrmesty 
was obtained for all the adherents of Chrysostoffi 


itbon^ {He elorgy. Thus a still more Extensive 
Bchism i?was obviated ; but a small party of Johan - 
ottcs stiH continued to hold their ground at Constan- 
tinople. The first ivho succeeded in putting an etid 
to the schism in that city was the patriarch Pro- 
clus, who prevailed upon the emperor 'riieodosius 
II. in a. D. 438, to allow tlie remains of Chrysostom 
to be brought back to Constantinople, and to be 
buried there with solemn pomp; and having thus 
gratified the remnant of the Johaniiites, he persuadod 
them to connect themselves once more with the 
dominant church. 

JOHN (St.), CuRiSTiANf? of. See Mend^.ans. 

JOHN (St.) Baptist’s Day, a Clu-istian festi- 
val, which is traced back to the fifth century. It 
was instituted in commemoration of the nativity of 
J ohn the Baptist ; the only nativity besides tliat of 
our Lord celebrated in the church, but allowed <.*n 
account of its special connection with the birth of 
the Saviour. It is held on the 24th of Jiinc. In 
A. D. 506 it was received among the great feasts like 
Easter, Christmas, and other festivals ; and was cele- 
brated with equal solemnity, and in much the same 
manner. 

JOHN (St.) Bapti£?t’8 Martyudom, a festival 
celebrated in the Greek clmrcli on tlie 29th of 
August. 

JOHN (St.) Evanofmst’s Day, a Christian 
festival c^elebrated in commemoration of Jolin the 
beloved disciple. It is observed on the 27th of 
December. In the Greek church, tlie 2Gth of Sep- 
tember is* consecrated to the Assumption of the 
Body of St. John the Evangelist. The same church 
has also a festival in honour of this evangelist, 
which is celebrated on the 8th of May. 

JOHNSONIANS, the followers ‘of Mr. John 
Johnson, who was for many years a Baptist minister 
in Liverpool, in the eighteenth century. His pecu- 
liar sentiments may be thus briefly stated. lie 
held that faith is not a duty which God requires of 
man, but a gittce which it is impossible to convert 
into a duty, and which cannot be required of any 
created being. The want of faith, therefore, in his 
view, was not a sin, but a mere vacuity or nonen- 
tity. ' The principle of faith then was regarded by 
Mr. Johnson as a work not wrought by man, but the 
operation of God, and hence it is not tlie soul of man 
which believes, but the principle of grace within 
him. He maintained that the holiness of the first 
man Adam was inferior to that of the angels, much 
more to that of the saints, who are raised above the 
angels in glory. He regarded it as not the duty of 
the ministers of tlie gospel to preach the law, or to 
inculcate moral duties upon their people, seeing they 
are appointed not to preach the law, but the gospel. 
Still further, Mr. Johnson held tliat the blessings of 
spiritual grace and eteinal life being secured in Christ 
prior to the fall, were never lost, and consequently 
could not be restored. This excellent Baptist minis- 
lor entertiuned high supraJapsarian notions on the 

u. 


subject of the Divine decrees, and he admitted the 
universality of the death of Christ. On the doctrine 
of the Trinity, his followers seem to have embraced 
the Indwelling Scheme (which see), with Cal- 
vinist ic views of justification and the atonement. 

In the last Census, that of 1851, no oUMgr^lgations 
of this body are reported as now existu^^.. Eng- 
land. It does not appear that the Johmmiana ever 
had a footing in either Scotland or Ireland. 

JORDAN (Bathing in the), an annual ceremony 
observed by the Syrian Christians, as well as by 
Greeks, Nestorians, Copts, and many othere, who 
plunge naked into the river at the supposed spot 
wlierc tlie miraculous passage of the Israelites was 
effected, and where also our blessed Lord was bap- 
tized. It is performed at Easter by pilgi’ims who 
iiavc come fiTim all parts, and encountered the utmost 
privations and difficulties, in order to purify them- 
selves in the sacred waters. Not imfrequently the 
number of pilgrims on such occasions amounts to 
several thousand people of both sexes and all 
nations. “Once a ycav,” says Mr. Stanley, in his 
‘ Sinai and Palestine,’ “ on the Monday in Passion 
Week, (he desolation of the plain of Jericho is 
broken by the descent from the Judiean hills of five, 
six, or eight thousand pilgrims, who are now, from 
all parts of the Byzantine Empire, gathered within 
the Avails of Jerusalem. The Turkish govern w is 
Avith them, an escort of Turkish soldiers accompanies 
them, to protect them down the desert hills against 
the robbers, who, from the days of tlie good Samaritan 
doAvnwards, have infested the solitary pass. On a 
bare space beside the tangled thickets of the modern 
Jericho — distingiiislied by the square tower, now the 
castle of its chief, and called by pilgrims ‘ the House 
of Zaccheus’ — the A'ast encampment is spread out, 
recalling the image of the tents which Israel here 
first pitched by Gilgal. Tavo hours before dawn, the 
rude Eastern kettle- drum rouses the sleeping mul- 
titude. It is to move onwards to the Jordan, so as 
to accomplish the object before the great heat of the 
lower valley becomes intolerable. Over the inter- 
vening deseii: the wide crowd advances in almost 
perfect silence. Above is the bright Paschal moon — 
before them moves a bright flare of torches— on each 
side huge watch-flres break the darkness of the night, 
and act as beacons for the successive descents of the 
road. The sun breaks over the easteni hills as the 
head of the cavalcade reaches the brink of the Jordan, 
llien it is, for the first time, that the European 
traveller sees the sacred river, rushing through its 
thicket of tamaiisk, Avillow, and agnus-castus, with 
rapid eddies, and of a turbid yellow colour, like the 
Tiber at Rome, and about as broad — sixty or eighty 
feet. The chief features of the scene are the white 
cliffs and green thickets on each bank, though at this 
spot they break away on the western side, so as to 
leave an open space for the descent of the pilgrims. 
Beautiful as the scene is, it is impossible not to feel 
a momentaiy disappointment at the conviction, pro- 
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JORMUNGAND -JUBILATION (The OfFT of). 


daced by the first glance, tliat it cannot be the spot ; 
either of the passage of Joshua or of the bB|)tisin of 
John. The high eastern banks (not to mention the 
other considerations named befbne) preclude both 
events. But in a few moments the great body of 
pilgrims, now distinctly visible in the breaking day, 
appear on the ridge of the last terrace. None, or 
liaidly any, are on foot. Horse, mule, ass, and camel, 
in promiscuous confusion, bearing whole families on 
their backs — a father, mother, and three children 
perhaps on a single camel— occupy the vacant spaces 
between and above the juiigle in all directions. 

“ If the traveller expects a wild burst of enthu- 
siasm, such as tli.at of the Greeks wlien they caught 
the iirst glimpse of the sea, or the Gorman armies at 
the sight of the Riiine, he will be disappointed. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the whole pilgrimage 
to the Jordan, from first to last, than the absence of 
any such displays. Nowhere is more clearly seen 
tliat deliberative businees-like aspect of their devo- 
tion so well described in Eothen, unrelieved by any 
expression of emotion, unless, perhaps, a slight tinge 
of merriment. They dismount, and set to work to 
perform their batlie ; most on the open space, some 
farther up amongst the thickets ; some plunging in 
naked — most, however, with white dresses, which 
they bring with them, and which, having been so 
used, are kept for their winding-sheets. Most of 
the bathers keep within tlie shelter of the bank, 
where the water is about four feet in depth, tliougii 
with a bottom of very deep mud. The Coptic pil- 
grims are curiously distiiigiiished from tlie rest by 
the boldness with whicli they dart into the main 
current, striking the water after their fashion alter- 
nately with their two arms, and playing with the 
eddies, which hurry them down and across, as if they 
wore in the cataracts of the Nile ; crashing through 
the thick boughs of the jungle which, on the easteni 
liank of the stream, intercepts their progress, and then 
re-crossing the river higher up, where they can wade, 
assisted by long poles which they have cut from the 
opfiQsite thickets. Tt is remarkable, considering the 
mixed assemblage of men and women in such a scene, 
there is so h'ttle appearance of levity and indecorum. 
A primitive domestic chai-acter pervades in a singular 
form the whole scene. The families which have come 
on their single mule or camel now bathe together 
with the utmost gravity, the father receiving from 
the mother the infiint, which has been brought to 
receive the one immersion which will suffice for the 
rest of its life, and thus, by a curious economy of 
resources, save it from the expense and danger of a 
future pilgrimage in after years. In about two hours 
the shores are cleared; with the same quiet they 
remount their camels and horses; and before the 
noonday heat has set in, are again encamped on the* 
upper plain of Jericho. At the dead of night, the 
drum again wakes them for their homeward march. 
Tlie torches again go before ; behind follows the vast 
multitude, mounted, passing in profound silence over 


that silent plain — so silent, that but for the tinkling ' 
of the drum, its departure would hardly be per- 
ceptible. The troops stay on the ground to the end, 
to guard the rear, and when the last roll of the drum 
announces that the last soldier is gone, the whole 
plain returns to its perfect solitude.” 

From the time when our Lord was baptised in the 
Jordan, this river has always had a peculiar sacred 
interest attached to it. Hence, as we learn from the 
writer whom we have just quoted, ‘*In the mosaics 
of tlie earliest churelies at Rome and Ravenna, before 
Christian and Pagan art were yet divided, the Jordan 
appears a river-god, pouring his streams out of lus 
urn." It was the earnest wish of Constantine, the 
first Christian Emperor, and has been the wish of 
nmUitudes since his time, to be baptized in the 
waters of the Jordan ; and for this purpose not Ro- 
manists and Greeks only, but many Protestants also, 
have carried off and carefully preserved water taken 
from the sacred river. 

JORMUNGAND, the Midgard serpent of the 
Scandinavian mythologj', begotten by Loki. The 
Prose Edrla relates that Tiior fished for this serpent, 
and caught liim. (See Hymik.) Thor gains great 
renown for killing the Midgavd serpent ; but at the 
same time, recoiling nine paces, falls dead upon the 
spot, suffocated with the floods of venom which the 
dying serpent vomits forth upon him. See Scan- 
dinavians (Religion of the Ancient). 

JOTUN, the giants of the ancient Scandinavians. 

JOTUNIiEIM (Giants’ home), the region of the 
giants in the old Scandinavian cosmogony. 

JOY OF THE LAW (Festival op the), a 
name given to the ninth day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles among the Modem Jews. On this day," 
says Mr. Allen, “ three manuscripts of the Penta- 
teuch are taken out of the ark, and can*ied by the 
Cliassan and two other persons round tlie altar. 
Then they are laid upon tlie desk, and three portions 
are rend by three different persons, one portion from 
each manuscript. The first of these portions is the 
last section, or thirty-third and tliirty-fburth chapters 
of Deuteronomy ; for this is the day on which the 
annual reading of the law is concluded. But as soon 
as this course is finished, it is immediately recom- 
menced. The second portion now read consists of 
the first chapter, and firat three verses of the second 
chapter, of Genesis. < The reason of which,’ it it 
Biud, * is to show that man should be continually 
employed in reading and studying the Word of 
God.’ 

“ On this day those offices of the synagogne 
which are annual are put up to public auction for 
tlie year ensuing, and assigned to the best bidder^ 
The whole of these nine days is a season of great 
joy and festivity, and the last is the moat joyful md 
festive of all.” 

JUBILATION (The Gift or), a privilege alleged 
by theurgic mysticism to be granted to eminent 
Romish saints, whereby they are enabled in tlteis 


Urt monfentft to sing a triumpliant death-Boug. Tints 
Maria of Oignys, when on the point of death, sang, 
we are told, without remission, for three days and 
nights, Iier ecstatic swan-song. 

JUBILEE, a season of festival and restitution 
among the ancient Jews, which followed seven Sab- 
batic years, thus occurring every fiftieth year. The 
name is‘ supposed by Calmet to be derived from a 
Hebrew word hobil^ which means to restore ; bectiuse 
lands which had been alienated were restored to their 
original owners. The Septuagint translates the word 
yM by remission, and Josephus by liberty. The 
Scriptural warrant foi* the observance of the jubilee 
by the Jews is contained in Lev, xxv. 8—13, and 
runs as follows ; “ And thou slialt number ^evell 
sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven ycar.-c 
and the space of the seven sabbaths of years shall be 
unto thee forty and nine years. Then shalt tlmu 
cause the tnunpet of the jubilee to sound on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, in the day of atone- 
ment shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout 
nil your land. And ye shall liallow the fiftieth year, 
and proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a jubilee unto you: 
and ye shall return every man unto his possession, 
and ye shall return every man unto his family. A 
jubilee shall that fiftieth year be unto you; yc shall 
not sow, neither reap that which groweth of it-ch in 
it, nor gather the gmpes in it of thy vine undressed. 
For it is the jubilee : it sliall l»e holy unto you? ye 
shall eat the increase thereof out of the field. In 
the year of this jubilee ye shall return every man 
unto his possession.’’ The return of the year of 
jubilee was announced by sound of trumpet on the 
tenth day of the month 'Fisri, answering to our Oc- 
tober. The first jubilee occurred on the sixty fourth 
year after the Israelites entered into the land of 
Canaan. From that period seventeen jubilees wore 
reckoned until the Babylonish captivity, which fell 
out in tlie end of a Sabbatical year, and the thirty- 
sixth year of the Jubilee. After tlie retum of the 
Jews from Babylon, and the rebuildijig of the Temple, 
the jubilee festival seems never to luive been ob- 
served. 

It has been much disputed among the Jews w’he- 
ther the fiftieth or tlie forty-ninth year was the year 
of jubilee. Maimonides maintained the orraer, 
while many eminent Rabbis have declared in favour 
of the latter. There were two special advantages 
whioh arose from the year of jubilee, — the manumis- 
sion of servants, and the restoration of families to 
their ancient possessions. Servants were not abso- 
lutely freed fi'om bondage until the tenth day of | 
Tisri, whioh, as we liave seen, commenced the year 
of Jubilee ; but for nine days before, they spent their 
time in festivities and amusements of every kind, and 
wore gaf^ands upon their heads in token of joy for 
thehr'ki^iroaohfng liberty. But the most remarkable 
privile^ which the jubilee brou^t along with it, was 
the restoratliii of houses and liuids to their original 


owners. Tlie Jews, it is well known, were remarkably 
strict in preserving their genealogies, that each fami^ 
might be able to establish its right to the inheritance 
of its ancestors ; and thus, although an estate might 
change hands a hundred times, it of necessity returned 
every fiftieth year to its original owner. Ic^urchasing 
an estate, accordingly, the practice amo^^^.w Jews 
was to consider how many years had palib since the 
last jubilee, and tlien to purchase the profits of the 
remaining years till the next. No man was allowed 
to sell his house or his field till the time of jubilee, 
unless constrained by povciiy to do so ; and even 
after he had sold it, the purchaser must surrender 
the estate should the original owner, before the year 
of Jubilee, be in such circumstances that he can re- 
deem it. Nay, even a near relative could redeem 
the land for the benefit of the original projirietor. 
Hebrew servants sold to strangers or into the family 
of proselytes, had the privilege of redemption either 
by themiielvcs or their relatives. Josephus informs 
us that in the later periods of the Jewish histoiy 
there was a geneml cancelling of debts at the return 
of jubilee. The political advantages of such an ar- 
rangement as that of the jubilee are obvious. The 
Hebrew government was thus made to rest on an 
equal ngi’arlan law. It made provision, as Dr. Graves 
remarks, in his ‘ l-ectures on the Pentateuch,’ for the 
support of 600,000 yeomanry, with from six to 
twenty-five acres of land each, which they lield in- 
dependent of all temporal superiors, and which they 
might not alienate, but ou condition of their revert- 
ing to the families which originaliy possessed them, 
every fiftieth year. 

JIIBTLEE (Romish), a ceremony celebrated by 
the Church of Rome at stated periods, with great 
j)omp and splendid prepamtions. It was first insti- 
tuted by Pope Boniface VIIT., at the close of the 
thirteenth centuiy. In the year 1299, a uotibn 
was extensively propagated among the inhabitants of 
Rome, that those who should, in the course of the 
following year, visit the church of St. Peter’s, would 
obtain the pardon of all their sins, and the same 
privilege would be enjoyed on every bundi'cdtli j^ear. 
In conformity with this popular expectation and 
belief, he sent an epistle throughout Christendom, 
wliioh oontained the assertion that a jubilee of in- 
dulgences w'as sanctioned by the ancient ecclesias- 
tical law, and therefore he decreed that, on every 
hundredth year, all who should confess and lament 
their sins, and devoutly visit St. Peter’s church at 
Rome, should receive a plenary indulgence; or, iu 
other words, a complete remission of all sins, past, 
present, and to come. An indulgence of this kind 
bad hitherto been limited to the Crusaders. The 
consequence was, that multitudes crowded to Itome 
from all parts on the year of jubilee, and rt was 
estimated that 2,000,000 people visited Rome hi the 
course of the year 1300. Mr Gibbon, in hia * De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ thus describes 
the state of matters on that occasion The wel- 
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come aoand,” says he, “ was propagated throughout 
Christendom, and at first from the nearest provinces 
of Italy, and at length from the remote kingdoms of 
Hungary and Britain, the highways were thronged 
with a swarm of pilgrims, who sought to expiate 
their sins in a journey, however costly and laborious, 
w<uch was exempt from the perils of military service. _ 
All exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, 
were forgotten in the common transport ; and in the 
streets and churches many were trampled to death 
by tfie eagerness of devotion. The calculation of 
their numbers could not be easy or accurate, and they 
have probably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, 
well apprised of tlie contagious c.Tect of example; 
yet we are a.-sured by a judicious historian, who 
assisted at the ceremony, that Home was never 
replenished wirli less tlian two hundred thousand 
strangers; and another spectator has fixed at two 
millions the total concourse of the year. A trifling 
oblation from each individual would accumulate a 
royal treasure ; and two priests stood day and night 
with rakes in their hands, to collect, mthout count- 
ing, the heaps of gold and silver that were poured on 
the allars.” 

The experiment far exceeded tlie expectation of 
either the Pope or the people, and the treasury was 
80 amply replenished by the contributions of the 
pilgrims, that a century was naturally tliought too 
distant an interval to secure so obvious an advantage 
for the Cliiircli. Clement VI., therefore, repeated 
the jubilee in a. d. 1350; and Urban VI., in a. n. 
1389, reduced the interval to thirty three years, the 
supposed length of time to which the life of our Lord 
ort earth extended. Finally, Paul II., in 1475, estab- 
lished that the festival of the jubilee should be cele- 
brated every twenty-five years, which continues to be 
the interval at which this gi'eat festival is observed. 
As a recent 8i)echnen of a jubilee bull, we make an 
extract from that which was issued by the Pope in 
1824, appointing the jubilee for the following year : 
“ We liave resolved,” says he, “ by virtue of the 
authority given to us from heaven, fully to unlock 
that sacred treasure composed of the merits, sufler- 
ings, and virtues of Christ our Lord, and of his virgin 
mother, and of all the saints which the author of 
human salvation has intrusted to our dispensation. 
To you, therefore, venerable brethren, patriarchs, 
primates, archbishopSf bishops, it belongs to explain 
with perspicuity the power of indulgences : what is 
their effica<^ in tlie remission not only of the cano- 
nical penance, but also of the temporal punishinent 
due to the divine justice for past sin ; and what 
succour is afforded out of this heavenly treasure, 
from the merits of Christ and his saints, to such as 
have departed real penitents in God’s love, yet before 
they had duly satisfied by fruits worthy of penance 
for sins of commission and omission, and are now 
purifying in the fire of Purgatory.” The last jubilee 
took place in 1850, under the auspices of the present 
Pope, Pius IX. 


JUDAISM, the system of doctrine tini pmctlee 
maintained by the Jews. See Jews (ANCUSStT); 
Jews (Modern). 

JUDAIZING CHRISTIANS. The Christian 
church, at its first formation, was composed of two 
separate and distinct classes of converts — ^tliose drawn 
from the ranks of the Jews, and those drawn from 
the ranks of the heathens. The converts from Ju- 
daism brought with them into the Christian church 
many strong prejudices in favour of Jewish rites and 
observances, which they were most unwilling to re- 
gard ns of temponiry and not permanent obligation. 
Accordingly, we find the Jiidaizing party, at a veiy 
early period, making an effort to persuade Paul to 
yield to their views in circumcising Titus, though a 
Gentile convert. The Apostle firmly resisted their 
demands in this matter ; but soon afterwards, some 
persons belonging to the same party followed him to 
Antioch, where they had almost succeeded, by their 
intemperate zeal, in raising a schism in the church. 
The points in dispute were referred to a meeting of 
the apostles and elders which was held at Jerusalem, 
where, after the most careful deliberation, it was 
agreed that circumcision should be declared not to be 
binding upon the Gentiles, and nothing farther was 
exacted tluiii the abstaining from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication ; and by this arrangement, which 
vvas obviously intended for a transition state of the 
church, the opposition between the Jewish and Hel- 
lenist pwties was broken down. (See Blood.) By 
the decision of the brethren at Jerusalem, harmony 
was restored in tlie church at Antioch. The Judaiz- 
iiig party, however, gradually increased to such an 
extent, tlmt all the churches which Paul had planted 
were agitated by controversy, so that the Apostle’s 
peace of mind was disturbed, and even his life en- 
dangered. In the heat of the controversy, the 
labours of the great Apostle of the Gentiles were 
brought to a close. 

The ministry of the Apostle John in Asia Minor 
went far to reconcile the contending parties; but 
still the opposition of the Judaiziiig Christians was 
not wholly suppressed, and in the middle of the 
second century, the controversy raised by these 
zealots for the Mosaic law continued to be carried 
on with nearly as much vigour as in apostolic times. 
Nay, a church founded on Judaizing principles 
existed at Pella down to the fifth century. That 
there were other churches of the same kind m dif- 
ferent jilaces is in the highest degree probable, from 
the tenacity with which many Jewish converts ad- 
hered to the observance of the law of Moses. All 
Judaizors, however, in course of time, as we lewm 
from Irenaeus, came to be known by the name of 
Ebionites (which see). 

JUDAS (St.) Alpheus (Day of), festival 
celebrated in tiie Greek church on the 19tli June. 

JUDE’S DAY (St.). See SmoK (St.) and Jwim 
(St.), Day op. 



JUDQ-MENT-DAY. The time of tl»e general 
judgment ie a secret which God lias reserved for 
hin^f. Hence we are expressly informed by 
the Redeemer, Of that day and hour knowefh no 
mati, no, not the angels of heaven." From various 
expressions wliich occur in the Apostolic Epistles, it 
would appear that, at a very early period in the 
liistory of tlte Christian church, an idea began to be 
entertained by some that the day of the Lord was 
near. Thus, in the Second Epistle to tl»e Tliessalo- 
nians, Paul beseeclies them not to be shaken in mind 
or troubled, as if the day of Clirist were at hand. It 
is called a day, but that term in Scripture is often 
used indefinitely, sometimes for a longer, sometimes 
a shorter period. What is to be the duration of the 
Judgment-Day we am in utter ignorance ; but of one 
thing we are assured, tliat whereas “ it is appointed 
unto all men once to die, after death cometh the 
judgment." 

JUDGMENT-HALL OF PILATE. The solemn 
scene of our Lord’s appearance in the judgment-hall 
of the Roman governor, is represented in the cour.se 
of the Romish ceremonies which are annually held at 
Rome dui'ing Holy Week. Mr Seymour thus de- 
scribes it from personal observation ; — “ Tl»c gospel 
is read by three priests. One of tliem personates 
the evangelist who wrote the gospel ; and his part is 
to read the narrative as detailed. A second per- 
sonates Pontius Pilate, the maid at the door, the 
priests, the Pltariscos ; and Ida part is to read those 
sentences which were spoken by them. The third 
personates our Lord Jesus Christ ; and his part is to 
read the wonls which were uttered by him on the 
occasion. To give the greater effect to the whole, 
the choir is appointed to undertake those parts which 
were the words of the miiltitude. The different voices 
of the priests reading or intoning their difl'erent parts 
— Pilate speaking in one voice, Christ in another, 
while the choir, breaking forth, fill the wliole of the 
vast church with the shout, ‘ Crucify him ! Crucify 
him r and again with the cry ‘ Not tins man, but 
Barabbas !’ produce a most singular effect." 

JUDGMENT (General). That there will he a 
period of final retribution, when men shall be sum- 
moned to impartial judgment, according to their 
character and actions, is a doctrine both of reason 
and revelation. The simple notion of a Supreme 
Being necessarily supposes lum to be possessed of 
perfect justice, as well as tlie other moral attributes 
which are essential to his character as the ruler of 
the universe. On contemplating, however, the state 
of matters around us, we cannot fail to be struck 
witli the evident inequality of the distribution of the 
goods and ills of this life. The wicked may often be 
seen to spend their days in prosperity, and the 
righteous in adversity and sorrow. Such an anoma- 
lous arrangement as this seems plainly to point 
to a period of future adjustment, when each man 
ritall receive his final recompense, acoorditig to the 
deeds done in the body, whether they liave been 


good, or whether they have been e\'il. If there is a 
just God, who sits upou the throne of the universe, 
the inference is undoubted, that it must ultimately be 
well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked. 
Hence, among the unenlightened heathen, in all ages, 
the belief has uniformly prevailed of a gameral judg- 
ment. In ancient times, the idolaters of Gf^'^0 and 
Rome believed tliat when the souls of * left their 
bodies at deatii, they appeared before certain judges — 
Minos, llhadainanthus, and ./Eacus — who, after an 
impartial investigation, pronounced sentence upon 
them, consigning them eitiier to the abodes of bliss, 
or to the regions of torment. The notions of tlie 
heathen, however, referred solely to a private and 
individual, not to a public and general judgment. 

It is to the Holy Scriptures alone that we are in- 
debted for the knowledge of a general judgment, 
which will take place in the sight of nu assembled 
universe. The following passages, among others, 
clearly establisli this point : Acts xvii, 31, “ Be- 
cause be hntli appointed a day, in the which lie 
will judge tlic world in righteousness by that mjui 
whom be bath ordained; whereof he liath given 
assiiraiieo unto all men, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead ;" 2 (^or. v. 10, “ For we must all 
appear before tliejudginent-seat of Christ; that every 
one may receive the things done in liis body, accord- 
ing to that he hath done, wlieiher it be good or bad;" 
M.'it. XXV. 31, 32, “When the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: and before 
liim .shall be gatljered all nations : and be sliall sepa- 
rate tiiem one from another, ns a shepherd divideth 
Ids sheep from the goats.” “ A general judgment,” 
says Dr. Dick, “ at which all the descendants of 
Adam will be present, seems necessary to the display 
of the justice of God, to sucli n manifestation of it ns 
will vindicate bis government from all the charges 
which impiety has brouglit against it, satisfy all 
doubts, and leave a conviction in the minds of all 
intelligent creatures that he is righteous in all bis 
ways, and holy in all Ins works. It is expedient 
that, at tlie winding up of the scheme, all its jiarts 
slioiild be seen to be worthy of Him by whom it was 
arranged and conducted. In this way, those who 
have witnessed, wirii many di.squicting tlioughts, the 
irregularity and disorder in the present system, will 
have ocular evidence tliat there never was the 
sliglitest deviation from the principles of equity, and 
that the cause of perplexity was the delay of their 
full operation. They will see the good and the had 
no longer mingled together, and a})parenlly treated 
alike, but separated into two ela.'iscs, tlie one on the 
right hand of the Judge, and the other on liis left, 
and distiiiguisiied as imich at least by their respective 
sentences as by the places which they occupy. We 
perceive, tlien, the reason that the judgment pa^ised 
upon each individual at the termination of his life 
will be Bolcirinly ratified at the end of the world. 
There may be another reason fur the public exercise 
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of justice in the final allotment of the human i>ce. 
It may be intended to be a spectacle to the universe; 
it may be an act of the divine administration^ which 
will extend its influence to all the provinces of his 
empire. Wo are sure that angels will witness it; 
and if there are other orders of rational creatures, it 
may be a solemn lesson to them, by which they will 
be confirmed in fidelity to their Creator, and tilled 
with more profound veneration of his iniiuite excel- 
lencies.” 

Ti>o Day of Judgment is tlie last article in the 
creed of the Mohammedans. It will be ushered in, 
as they believe, by the angel Isralil, who will sound 
a trumpet, the first blast of which will not only 
overthrow cities, but level mountains; the second, 
(hat of extermination, will annihilate all the inhabi- 
tants of earth, and lastly the angel of death ; and at 
the third, or blast of resurrection, they will be 
restored to life, and rise to tlic final judgment. All 
will appear naked ; but those who arc designed for 
Paradise will receive clothes, and, during tlie trial of 
the wicked, will surround the throne of God. Tlie 
judgment, according to the Moslem notions, is thus 
described in Algazali’s creed : — “ He shall also be- 
lieve in the balance wherein, w'ith the weights of 
atoms and mustard seeds, works will be weighed 
with the utmost exactness. Then the books of the 
good works, beautiful to behold, will be cast into the 
scale of light, by which the balance sliall be dc])rebsed 
according to their degi’ees witli God, out of the 
favour of God and the books of evil deeds into the 
scale of darkness, by which the balance shall lightly 
ascend, by the Justice of the Most Iligh. It must 
also bo believed that there is a real way extended 
over the middle of hell, sharper than a sword, and 
liner than a hair, on which, by the divine decree, the 
feet of unbelievers shall slip, so that they shall fall 
into the fire, while the feet of believers will remain 
Hrni on it, and they will be led into an habitation 
that will last. It must also be believed that the 
faithful will then drink out of Mohainnied^s lake, 
which will [)revent their thirsting any more. Its 
breadth is a month’s journey, and the water is winter 
than milk and sweeter than honey ; the cups placed 
rotnid are as numerous as the stars, and it is supplied 
by two pipes from the river Caiither. Men must 
also believe in the final reckoning, which will be 
strict with some, with others more indulgent, while 
they who are near to God will enter the gaixlcn 
without any. Then God will question any of his 
prophets whom he pleases concerning his mission, 
and whom he pleases of the unbelievers the reason 
of their accusing as liars those who were sent to 
them. He will also interrogate lieretics coiiccniing 
the Sonnah, and the Moslems concerning their 
works.” 

Throughout almost the whole of the tenth century, 
Europe was agitated with the expectation that the 
day of general judgment and final consummation was 
at hand. The idea was founded on Rev. xx. 2 — 4, 


“ And he laid hold on the dragon, that edd serpent, 
which is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a 
thousand years, and cast him into the bottomless 
pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that 
he should deceive the nations no more, till the thou- 
sand years should be fulfilled ; and after that lie must 
be loosed a little season. And I saw tlirones, and 
they sat upon them, and judgment was given unto 
them : and I saw the souls of them tl»at were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of 
God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither 
his image, neither had received his mark upon their 
foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years.” This passage 
was interpreted to mean, that after a thousand years 
from the birth of Christ, Satan would be let loose, 
Antichrist would appear, and the end of the world 
would come. Accordingly, the utmost excitement 
and alarm pr(!\ ailed. Many, transferring their pro- 
perty to the clinrehes and monasteries, set out for 
Palestine, where they 6up|)osed Christ would come 
down from heaven to judge the world. Others 
ga\e up tiicir all to the priests and monks; while in 
iimny instances the deed of gift distinctly bore as its 
reason these words, “'I'lie end of the world being 
now at baud.” Not before the close of the century 
did the delusion finally jmss away. From that {)eriod 
down to the prc.sent day, individuals have occasion- 
ally been found vvho have persuaded tbeanselves, and 
sought to convince others, that the final judgment 
was near. But the precise time when that great 
event will luippen is wi.-^oly concealed, that men may 
be always on the watcli, seeking ever to be ready ; 
for at sucli an hour ns we think not the Son of man 
Cometh. 

JUDICIUM DEI. See Okdeal. 

JIJGA, or JuGALts, a suniair.e of JUNO (which 
see), a.s presiding over marriage. She had a tem[)le 
under this name in tlie forum at Rotne. 

JUGATINUS, a god of mam’age among the an- 
cient Romans. 

JUGGERXATH, or Jaoat-Nath (the loid 
of the world), a popular object of worship in the 
district of Cuttack, on the sea-coast of Orissa, in 
Iliiidustai!. Tills Hindu deity is a form of VisAnu, 
The pagoda or temple dedicated to the worohip 
of Juggernath stands close to the sea-shore, and, 
from its peculiar prominence, serves as an impor- 
tant sea' mark in guiding mariners to the mouth 
of the Ganges. I’he image is a carved block of 
wood, of frightful aspect, painted black, with a dis- 
tended mouth of a bloody colour. On festival days, 
the throne of the idol is placed upon a stupendous 
moveable tower, sixty feet high, resting on wheels. 
Juggernath is accompanied with two other idols, of • 
white and yellow colour, each on a separate tower, 
and sitting upon thrones of nearly an equal height. 
Attached to the principal tower are six ropes, by 
whicli the people drag it along. Tlie officiating high 
priest is stationed in front of the idol, and all arot^ 




rt «re thoueandi of massive sculptures, which eni< 
Uematically represent those scenes of revolting in- 
deconoj and horrid cruelty which are the essential 
diaraeteristics of tins worship. Tlie procession of 
the idol is thus described by Mr. Sterling, in liis 
* Account of Orissa — “ On the appointed day, after 
various prayers and ceremonies, the images are 
brought from their throne to the outside of the Lion- 
gate, not with decency and reverence, but a cord 
being fastened round their necks, they are dragged 
by the priests down the steps and through the mud, 
while others keep their figures erect, and help their 
movements by shoving from behind, in the most in- 
differaut and unceremonious manner. Thus tlie mon- 
strous idols go, rocking and pitching along, through 
tlm crowd, until they roach the cars, which they are 
made to ascend by a sittular process, up an inclined 
platform, reaching from the stage of the machine to 
the ground. On the other hand, a powerful sen- 
timent of religious enthusiasm pervades the admiring 
multitude of pilgrims when the images first make 
their appearance through the gate. Ti»ey welcome 
them witli shouts and cries ; and when the monster 
Juggernaut, the most hideous of all, is dragged forth, 
the last in older, the air is rent with acclamations. 
After the images have been safely lodged in their 
vehicles, a box is brought forth, containing the golden 
or gilded feet, hands, and ears of the great idol, which 
are fixed on tlie proper parts with due ceremony, and 
a scarlet scarf is carefully arranged round the lower 
part of the body, or pedestal. The joy and shouts 
of the crowd on the first movement of the cars, the 
croaking sound of the wheels, as these ponderous 
machines roll along, the clatter of hundreds of harsh- 
sounding instruments, and the general appearance of 
such an immense mass of human beings, produce an 
astounding eflect.” 

As the car moves with its monstrous idol, numbers 
of devotees cast themselves under its wheels, and are 
instantly crushed to pieces ; while such instances of 
self-immolation are hailed with the acclamations of 
applauding thousands. Tlie wonsliip of this idol in 
his temple exhibits only a scene of the most disgust- 
ing obscenity. The temple of Juggematli is regarded 
as the most sacred of all the Hindu places of worahip, 
and immense crowds of pilgi’ims resort thither an- 
nually, calculated by tlie late Dr. Carey to amount 
to 1,200,000, multitudes of wliom die by the way 
from want, disease, or exhaustion. At fifty miles’ 
distance, the sands are wliitened with the skulls and 
bones of pilgrims, who have perished before reaching 
the sacred spot. 

The temple of this deity at Orissa is undoubtedly 
the most celebrated of all the buildings erected for his 
worship, but many other shrines sacred to Jugger- 
nath are found throughout Hindustan. ^ As there 
are numbers of sacred rivers in India,” says Dr, Duff, 
“ but the Ganges, from being the most sacred, has 
acquired a monopoly of fame — so there are many 
shrines of Juggemath in India, though the one at 


Puri, from being the largest and most venerated, has, 
in like manner, acquired exclusive celebrity. In 
hundreds, or rather thousands of places, where theie 
are no temples, properly so called, there are still 
images and cars of Juggemath, fashioned after the 
model of the great prototypes at Ori8||% There is 
scarcely a large village in all Bengal witV;>"t its car 
of Juggemath. In Calcutta and its Wl^ltbouriiood 
there are scores of them— varying in size from a few 
feet up to thirty or forty in height. What a view 
must open up to you of the fearful extent and mag- 
nitude of this destructive superstition, when you try 
to realize the fact, that, on tlie anniversary occasion 
Qf the car-festival, all the millions of Bengal are in 
mikion ; that, when the great car at Piiri is dragged 
forth amid the shouts and acclamations of hundreds 
of thousands assembled from all parts of India, on 
the very same day, and at the veiy same hour, there 
are hundreds of cars rolled along throughout tlie 
widely scattered districts and cities and villages of 
the land ; so that there are not merely liundrecls of 
thousands, but literally millions, simultaneously en- 
gaged in tlie celebration of orgies, so stained with 
licentiousness and blood, tlmt, in tlie comparison, we 
might almost pronounce the Bacchanalia of Greece 
and Rome innocent and pure 1” 

JIIIILES, a name given to aerial spirits or demons 
among the Laplanders, from whom they receive a 
sort of adoration, though no statues or images of them 
exist. This spirit- worship is conducted under par- 
ticular trees. On Christmas Eve, and the day fol- 
lowing, they celebrate what is called the Festival of 
the Juhles. On this occasion there is a strict absti 
nence from animal food ; and of the articles used for 
refreshment, they carefully reserve some fragments, 
which are thrown into a box made of birch, and sus- 
pended from the branch of a tree behind the house, 
that the spirits may have an opportunity of feasting 
upon them. ScheiFer considers this festival as par- 
taking partly of a Christian and partly of a Pagan 
character. 

JU-JU. See Fetish- Worship. 

JUMALA, the supreme deity of the inhabitants 
of Lapland. He was represented by a wooden idol 
in human form, seated on a sort of altar, with a crown 
On his head and a bowl in his lap, into which the 
devotees threw their voluntary oblations. See Lap- 
landers (Religion op). 

JUMNOUTRl, a village on the banks of thenver 
Jumna, and considered by the Hindus as a spot of 
remarkable sanctity — Hindus who perform the pil- 
grimage to this place from the low countries being 
themselves almost deified after this adventure. Along 
the banks of this river are a race of Hindus who, like 
the Parsees, worship the sun. The devout among 
them will on no account taste food wliile the orb is 
above the horizon, and many are found who refuse to 
sit down during the day while the sun is visible. 

JUMPERS, a name given to those who practised 
Jumping or leaping as an exercise of divine worship, 


JUNO— JUSTICERS (Itinbrant). 
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And eipresstve of holy joy. Tins strange practice 
was commenced about tlie year 17G0 in the west- 
ern part of Wales, among the followers of Hams, 
Rowland, Williams, and others, who were instru- 
mental in giving rise to a serious awakening among 
the people in that district. The novel custom was 
disapproved by not a few of those wlio waited on the 
ministry of these pious and zealous men ; but it was 
seriously defended in a pamphlet publislied at the 
time by Mr. William Williams, who is .generally 
termed the Welsh poet. Tim arguments of this 
singular production were chiefly drawn from Scripture. 
The practice which gave rise to the name of Jump- 
ers, spread over a gieat part of Wales, and it was no 
uncommon thing to find congregations when engaged 
in solemn worship disturbed by individuals gi*oaning, 
talking aloud, repeating the same words thirty or 
forty times in succession; some crying in Welsh, 
glory, glory, others bawling Amen with a loud voice, 
and others still jumping until they fell down quite 
exhausted. Mr. Evans, in his Sketch of the Deno- 
minations of the Christian world, describes a meet- 
ing among Jumpers which he himself witncs.sed. 
“ About the year 1785,” says he, “ 1 myself happened 
very accidentally to be present at a meeting, which 
terminated m jumping. It was held in the open air, 
on a Sunday evening, near Newport, in Monmouth- 
shire. The preacher was one of Lady Huntingdon’.s 
students, who concluded his sermon with tlic recom- 
mendation of jumping; and to allow him the praise 
of consistency, he got down from tlie chair on which 
he stood, and jumped along with them. The argu- 
ments he adduced for this purpose were, that David 
danced before the ark — that the babe leaped in the 
womb of Elizabeth — and that the man who.se lame- 
ness was removed, leaped and praised God for the 
mercy which he had received, lie expatiated on 
these topics with uncommon fervency, and then 
drew the inference, that they ought to sliow iimilar 
expressions of joy, for the bles.sings which Jesus 
Christ had put into their possession. He then gave 
an empassioned sketch of the sufTorings of the Sa- 
viour, and hereby roused the passions of a few 
around him into a state of violent agitation. About 
nine men and seven women, for some little lime, 
rocked to and fro, groaned aloud, and then jumped 
with a kind of frantic fury. Some of the audience 
flew in all directions; others gazed on in silent 
amazement ! They all gradually dispersed, except 
the jumpers^ who continued tlieir exertions from eiglit 
in the evening to near eleven at night. I saw the 
conclusion of it; they at last kneeled down in a 
circle, holding each other by the Imnd, while one of 
tliem prayed with great fervour, and then all rising 
up fi*om off their knees, departed. But previous to 
their dispersion, they wildly pointed up tOAvnrds the 
sky, and reminded one another that they should 
soon meet /Aera, and be never again separated 1 1 
quitted the spot with astonishment.” Such scenes as 
that now described could only have occurred among 


people of a warm, fervid, enthusiastic temperament', 
whose feelings had been wrought up to a high pitob 
of religious excitement. 

JUNO, a heathen goddess regarded by the an- 
cient Romans as the Queen of Heaven. Site ooi^ 
responds to the Hf.ra (which see) of the Greeks.^ 
This female divinity was worshipped at Rome from 
very early times, and at a later period she had a 
temple reared to her honour on the Aventine hill. 

She was the special protector and patron of the fe- 
male sex, and presided over all connected with mar- 
riage. Women sacrificed to her on their birth-day, 
but more especially at the festival of the MatronaMa^ 
on the 1st of March. Tlio month of June, whicli 
received its name from this goddess, was considered 
in ancient times as a particularly suitable period for 
marriage. A law was p;issed at Rome in the reign 
of Nuina, that no prostitute should be allowed to 
touch the altar of Juno, and if she did happen to 
touch it, that she should a]>peasc the offended god- 
Jess by oflering a female lamb in sacrifice. 

JUPITER, the lord of lieavcn among the ancient 
Romans, who presided over all celestial phenomena, 
such ns thunder, rain, hail, and nil atmospheric 
changes. lie was the husband pf JuNO (which 
see.) When the people wished for rain, they di- 
rected their prayers to Jupiter. He was regarded 
ns the bc.st and gi'eatcst of the gods, and therefore 
his temple occiipiod a conspicuous position on the 
.summit of the Capitoline hill. He was the special 
guardian and protector of Rome; hence the first offi- 
cial act of a consul was to sacrifice to this god, and a 
general who had been successful in the field offered 
up his special thanks to Jupiter. The Roman games 
and Ferim were celebrated in his honour. All hu- 
man events were under the control of this deity, and, 
accordingly, Jjqutcr was invoked at the commence- 
ment of any undertaking, whether saci’od or secular. 
Rams were sacrificed to Jupiter on the ides of every 
month, and in the beginning of every week. He 
was the guardian of law, and the patron of justice 
and virtue. The white colour was sawed to hiip, 
and white animals were sacrificed to propitiate him. 
Tlie Jupiter of the Romans was identical with the 
Zeus of the Greeks, and the Ammon of the Egyp- 
tians. 

JUSTICE, an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being as ho is described in the Word of Gb)d, where 
we are informed that he is “just and true in all hie 
ways,” a,s well as “ lioly in all his works.” This 
moral attribute of Deity has been distinguished into 
ahsoliito and relative, iit>i versa! and particular. The 
one refers to the absolute rectitude of his nature, the 
other to his character and actings as a moral gover- 
nor. The one, therefore, regards what he is in himT 
self, the other wliat he is in relation to his creatures, 
JUSTICERS (Itinerant), officers appointed by I 
Richard Cotjur de Lion, king of England, to wateh ^ 
over the intere-ts of tlio Jews resident within the 
kingdom. They were instructed to protect tl|« He^< 
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brews against all oppression, to secure them in their 
intereiMs and property, to decide all controversies or 
quarrels between them and the Christians, to keep 
the seal of their corporation, and the keys of their 
public treasury. The Justlcers. in short, were to 
superintend the civil aflbirs of the Jews throughout 
all parts of England. 


JUTUKNA, the nymph of a well in I^tium, the 
water of which was considered so pecuUarly sacred, 
that it was used in almost all* sacriHces. A chapel 
was dedicated to this nymph at Home in the Campus 
Martius, and sacrifices were offered to her on 11th 
January both by the state and by private individuals. 

JUVENTAS. SeeHicBE. V. 
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KAABA, a building at Mecca, in Arabia, which 
has long been famed as tlie annual resort of mul- 
titudes of Mohammedan pilgrims. Tlie legendary 
history of its origin is curious. When Adam and 
Eve were driven out of Paradise, Adam fell on the 
mountain in Ceylon which is still known by the 
name of Adam’s Peak, where the print of Adam’s 
foot is still shown ; and the mountain is regarded as 
sacred both by the Budliists and Mohammedans. 
Eve, on the other liand, fell on tlie shore of the Red 
Sea, where the fort" of Jeddah now stands, and the 
tomb of Eve, at tiie gate of tlie town, is one of the 
sacred places to be visited in the Hadj. For two 
hundred years our first parents are said to have wan- 
dered over the earth in search of each other, and at 
length they met together on Mount Ararat. De- 
lighted at discovering his beloved (artner, Adam 
llfled up his hands in thanksgiving to God, and im- 
plored that another of the blessings he had lost might 
be restored to him, namely, tlie shrine in Paradise at 
which he had been wont to worship, and round which 
tlie angels used to move in adoring processions. His 
prayer was heard, and a tabernacle formed of radiant 
clouds was lowered down by the hands of angels, 
towards which Adam tlienceforth turned in p ayer, 
and walked round it daily seven times, in imitation 
of the sacred processions of the angels. 

When Adam died, the tabernacle of clouds was 
again taken up into heaven, and another similar in 
form was built of stone and clay in tiic same place by 
deth, the son of Adam. The Deluge, of course, 
washed tliis building away, and it is said to have 
been rebuilt by Ishinael, assisted by his father Ab- 
raham. While engaged in roaring this building, the 
angel Qabriel brought them a stone, said to have 
been one of the precious stones of Paradise, which 
they inserted in a comer of the outer wall of the 
Kaaba, where it remains to this day, to be devoutly 
kissed by the Had! or pilgrim to Mecca. The pre- 
sent jSiMba is of no great antiquity, having been 
renewed no fewer than eight times, and, as far as 
could be, with the old materials, a reddish sandstone. 
The aingular appearance of the structure, however, 


affords strong evidence that it has been scrupulously 
restored after the original design. The last building 
was nearly washed away by a torrent wliieh inun- 
dated the town, and the present was erected so late 
as 1624 by Ainurath IV. It was rebuilt before Mo- 
hammed had commenced Ins jnihlic career, and it is 
curious that he should liave been tlie person chosen 
to lift the black stone into its place. 

The appearance of tlie Kaaba is thus described by 
Bnrckhardt the tmveller: — “It contains but one 
small apartment, then level with tlio ground, but now 
raised so much above it, that it ean only be entered 
by a moveable ladder. The walls are hung with a 
rich rod silk, interwoven with flowers and silver in- 
scriptions, which vva.s replaced by the Pasha, and the 
old hangings were cut up and sold to devotees at 
enormous prices. The room is opened only three 
days in the year, and many pilgrims never enter it, 
for it is not obligatory : it can receive very few at a 
time, and a fee is exacted, to the indignation of the 
devout, who regard it as desecrating the holiest spot 
upon earth. It is customary to [iray on entering, and 
I ovcrlieard ejaculations whidi seemed to come from 
the heart : — ‘ O God of the Koran, forgive me, my 
parents, and iny children, and deliver our necks from 
hell fire.’ The Kaaba must have a singular appear- 
ance, for it is visible for no move than a fortnight, 
being constantly clothed with a black damask veil, 
in which prayers are embroidered, and as this mate- 
rial, an animal product, is unclean, it is lined with 
cotton. Openings ai-e left for tlie sight of the black 
and white stones. Both are said to have been once 
of the same colour, which the first is rqiorted to have 
lost in consequence of sin; but the surface has pro- 
bably been blackened by lime, aided by the kisses 
and touches of a long succession of pilgiims. It ii 
an irregular oval, seven inches in diameter, appa- 
rently a mass of smaller stones conglomerated in a 
cement, and encircled by a silver band. It is pro- 
bably an aerolite, and owes its reputation, like many 
othera, to its fall from the sky. This house of God, 
as it is called, is said to have been first clothed by 
the ilainyanto kings of Yemen, seven centuries be- 
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fore die birtli of the Prophet ; and these covers used 
to be put on one over another, till the end of the first 
century of Islam. It has since been yearly renewed, 
and the old cover cut up. Tlio privilege of clothing 
it, which was assumed by Kelan, Sultan of Egypt, on 
the conquest of that country by Selim, passed over 
to him and his successors. An adequate idea of the 
building may be fonned from the views in Reland 
and Sale, and especially that in D’Ohson's work. It 
stands in an oblong square 250 paces by 200, but as 
it lias been enlarged, it no longer occupies the centre. 
It is nearly enclosed by a circle of slight pillars at a 
little distance, around which are the four stations for 
the orthodox sects.” 

The Mohammedans generally believe that if all 
the pilgrims were at the same moment to visit the 
Kaaba, the enclosure would contain them all. Burek- 
hardt calculates that 35,000 might attend, but he 
never could count more of them than 10,000. 

KABIR PANTHIS, the followers, among the 
Hindus, of Kabir, whom they allege to have been the 
incarnate Deity, who, in the form of a child, was 
found floating on a lotus in a lake or pond near 
Benares, by the wife of a weaver nanied Niin4, who, 
with her huslmnd Nuri, was attending a wedding 
procession. The Kahir Panthis believe that their 
founder was present in the world three hundred years, 
or from a. D. 1149 to a. D. 1449. The probability 
is, that he lived at the latter of these two periods, 
more especially as Nanak Sliah, who began to teach 
about A. D. 1490, and who originated the Hindu sect 
of the Sikhs, is considered to have been deeply in- 
debted to the writings of his predecjcssor Kabir. 
The Moslems claim Kabir as ha\ Ing been a professor 
of the faith of Islam, and a contest is said to have 
arisen between them and the Hindus respecting the 
disposal of his corpse, the latter insisting on buniing, 
the foimer on burying it. In the midst of this dis- 
pute, Kabir himself is said to have appeared, and 
desiring them to look under the cloth supposed to 
cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished ; but, 
on obeying his instructions, they found nothing under 
the cloth but a heap of flowers, one-half of which 
was removed to Benares, and burnt, whilst the head 
of the Mohammedan party erected a tomb over the 
other portion at the place where Kabir had died. 

'I'he Kahir Panthis being chiefly favourers of 
Vishnu, are included among the Vaishnava sects; 
bnt it is no part of their faith to worship any Hindu 
deity, or to observe any of the rites or ceremonies of 
the Hindus, whether oithodox or schismatical. Those 
of the members of the sect who mingle with the world, 
conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribe and 
caste, and some of them even pretend to worship the 
Hindu gods, though this is not considered consistent 
with tlieir tenets. Those, however, who have retired 
from the world, and given themselves up to a life of 
seclusion, abstain from all the ordinary practices of 
the Hindus, and employ themselves chiefly in chant- 
ing hymns to tlie invisible Kabir. They use no 


Mant-a nor fixed form of salutation ; they have no 
peculiar mode of address. The frontal marks, if 
worn, are usually those of the Vaishnava sects, or 
they make a streak with sandal* wood or gopichandana 
along the ridges of the iiosel A neckla^ and rosaiy 
of Tulaai are also worn by them ; but all these out- 
ward signs are considered of no importance, and the 
inward man is the only essential point to be attended 
to. 

Professor H. H. Wilson thus explains some of the 
cliamcteristic doctrines of the KabirPnnthis; — “ They 
admit of but one God, the creator of the world ; and, 
in opposition to the Vedanta notions of the absence 
of every (juality and form, they assert that he has 
body, fonned of the five elements of matter, and that 
he has niirid endowed with the three Gunas, or qua- 
lities of being ; of course of ineflhble purity and iiTe- 
sistible power ; he is free from the defects of human 
nature, and can assume what particular shape he 
will : in all other respects he does not differ from 
man, and tlic pure man, the S4dli of the Kabir sect, 
is ills living resemblance, and after death is his asso- 
ciate and equal ; he is eternal, without end or begin- 
ning, as, in fact, is the elementary matter of which 
he consists, and of which all things are made, residing 
in him before they took their present form, as the 
parts of the tree abide in the seed, or flesh, blood, 
and bone nmy be considered to be present in the 
setninal fluid : from the latter circumstance, and the 
identity of their essential nature, proceeds the doc- 
trine, that God and man are not only the same, but 
that they arc both in the same maiiiicr, every thing 
that lives and moves and has its being: other sects 
have adopted these phiases literally, but the followers 
of Kabir do not mean by them to deny the indivi- 
duality of being, and only intend these texts as asser- 
tions of all nature originally participating in common 
elementary princijiles.” “ The moral code of riio 
Kabir Panthis,” says the same eminent Orientalist, 
“ is short, but, if observed faithfully, is of a rather 
favourable tendency. Life is the gift of God, and 
must not, therefore, be violated by his creatures. 
Humanity is, consequently, a cardinal virtue, and the 
shedding of blood, whether of man or animal, a 
heinous crime. Truth is the other gi*eat principle of 
their code, as all the ills of the world, and ignorance 
of God, are attributable to original falsehood. Re- 
tirement from the world is desirable, becaiistf the 
passions and desires, the hopes and fears, which the 
social state engenders, are all hostile to tranquillity 
and purity of spirit, and i)revent that undisturbed 
meditation on man and God which is nct^ssaiy to 
their comprehension. The last great point is the 
usual sum and substance of every sect amongst the 
Hindus, im])licit devotion in word, act, and thought 
to the Guru, oi* spiritual guide : in this, however, the 
characteristic spirit of the Kabir Panthis appears, and 
the pupil is enjoined to scrutinise his teacher's doch 
trines and acts, and to be first sarisfied that he is the 
sage he pretends to be, before lie resigns himself to 



his control. This sect, indeed, is remarkably liberal 
in this respect, and the most frequently recurring 
texts of Kabir are those which enforce an attentive 
examination of the doctrine that he offers to his 
disciples. The chief of each community has absolute 
authority over his dependants ; the only punisliments 
he can award, however, are moral, not physical — 
irregular conduct is visited by reproof and admoni- 
tion: if the offender does not reform, the Guru 
refuses to receive his salutation; if still incurable, 
the only further infliction is expulsion from the 
iatemity.” 

The sect of Kabir Pantliis is very widely diffused 
throughout Hindustan. It is split into a variety of 
subdivisions, and there are actually twelve branches 
of it traced up to the founder, among whom a dif- 
ference of opinion as well as descent prevails. Of 
the establishments of this sect, the Kabir Chaura at 
Benares is pre-eminent in dignity, and it is constantly 
visited by wandering members of the sect. The 
Kabir Pantliis are very niiinerous in all the provinces 
of Upper and Central India, except, perhaps, in 
Bengal itself. Their doctrines are taught in a groat 
variety of works in different dialects of India; but 
the great authority to which they are wont to refer 
is the Vijek, which, however, rather inveiglis against 
other systems than explains its own. 

KADR (Al), the title of the ninety ’seventh chap- 
ter of the Koinn, which contains an account of God’s 
sending down the Koran to Mohammed from heaven. 
Hence it represents God as saying, “ The night of 
Al Kadr is better than a thousand months.” Mo- 
hammedan doctors arc by no means agreed what 
night Al Kadr really is, but the majority of them 
consider it to be one of the ten last nights of the 
Ilamadan. They believe that in this night the 
divine decrees for the ensuing yetu: are annually fixed 
and settled. 

KAFFIRS (Religion of the). The word Kffjir, 
which BigniHe^ unbeliever, is now confined to the in- 
habitants of Kaffirland, in South Africa, It was 
gh'en, however, by the Moorish navigators of the 
Indian Ocean to the inliabitants of tlie south-eastern 
coast of Afnca, and was borrowed from them by the 
Portuguese. Tiie Kaffirs form one tribe of the great 
Bechuana family, and their country, which lies be- 
yond the Fish River, is bounded by the ocean on the 
south, and a range of mountains on the north, and 
beyond them lie the Amapondo and Zoolu tribes, 
'riie Kaffirs are in personal appeamnee a remarkably 
handsome race of men, bold and warlike in their 
chai'acter, of lofty stature and graceful deportment. 
They wear no clothing but a cloak of skin. They 
Are a pastoral people, and their flocks and herds 
constitute their chief care. They have been gene- 
rally alleged-^o be altogether destitute of a form of 
t^Hgloii of any kind, and that the utmost which can 
be said of them in this respect is, that they retain 
A few unmeaning rites and ceremonies of a suporeti- 
tioua kind* It is of importance, however, to remark, 


that, for fifty years past, the Kaffirs have been in 
contact with Christian missionaries and colonists, and 
thus have been teaming something about God ; so 
that it is now difficult to distinguish between their 
forme|^and their present knowledge. Mr. Moffat 
says mat they are utterly destitute theological 
ideas. Dr. Vanderkemp, the first nns8K:*^>y who 
laboured among them, gives this testiifMky as to the 
extent of their religious knowledge : — “ If by religion 
we mean reverence for God, or the external action 
by whicli that reverence is expressed, 1 never could 
perceive that they had any religion, or any idea of 
the existence of God. I am speaking nationally, for 
tliere are many individuals wlio have some notion of 
his existence, which they have received from adjacent 
nations. A decisive proof of the trutli of what I 
here say with respect to the national atheism of tl»e 
Kaffirs is, that they have no word in their language 
to express the idea of the Deity, the individuals just 
mentioned calling him ’Tiiiko, which is a corruption 
of the name by which God is called in the language 
of the Hottentots, literally signifying, one that in- 
duces pain.” 

We learn, however, from Mr. Moffat, who has 
laboured for many years as a missionary in South 
Africa, that the Kaffirs use the word Uhlanga to de- 
note the Supreme Being; but the probability is, that 
the god whom they describe by this name is no other 
than a deified cliief or hero, who at some remote 
period had attained distinction in thoir country. 
Their i<leas of the most elementary religious truths 
are undoubtedly obscure and indistinct, and yet they 
have some superstitious rites which deserve to be 
noticed. Mr. Laing, a missionary now labouring in 
Kaffirland, lias kindly communicated to us an account 
of their present customs, which we present in his 
own words : — “ 1. Circumcision. Young men are 
circumcised about the age of puberty. 1 could never 
observe anything of a religious nature connected with 
this custom. When the rite is performed, the young 
men are separated from society, and paint themselves 
white. A hut is made for them, and they live a few 
months ^part from the rest of the people ; but at the 
various kraals from which they come, dances from 
time to time are held, the young men being painted 
white, and dressed in a short kilt made of the leaves 
of a particular tree, which arc kept constantly shaking 
by tiie motions of the body. When the tenn of sepa- 
ration comes to an end, the young men, after burning 
their clothes and hut, and performing certain washings, 
are admitted into the society of men, and treated as 
such. This seems to fix the Kaffir circumcision as n civil 
rite. A pereon who has not been circumcised, though 
a man by yeare, was formerly, and in heathen dis- 
tricts is still, despised. A number of Christian young 
men, who left ofi' the custom of circumcision so far 
as I know, are able to maintain a respectable position 
in life even in the eyes of their heathen neighbours, 
though uncircumcised. There are immoral practices 
connected with the daintes which, uot to speak ^f the 



apostolic letter which frees us from this burden, 
render this custom incompatible with Cliristiunity. 

** 2. Tsivivane. Any traveller going throu Kaffir- 
land, will see here and there heaps of stones thrown 
down, without any reference to order. Some these 
heaps are large, indicating, I think, that the^affirs 
must iiave been a considerable time in possession of 
the country. What are these Tsivivane? They are 
lasting proofs that the Kaffira sought success in their 
enterprises from some unseen being. When out on 
a journey, they were accustomed to throw a stone to 
Ofie of these Tsivivane, and to pray for success in 
their expedition. They could, however, give no de- 
finite account of the nature of the being from whom 
they sought aid. Along the paths it is not uncom- 
iiion to see the tall grass knotted. This 1 underatand 
to be a custom similar to the Tsivivane, viz., a means 
of seeking good speed in their Jounioy. 

“ 3. Witchcraft. In common with many, perhaps 
all nations in some period of their history, the Kaffirs 
believe in witchcraft, and have been in the habit of 
punishing witclies in the most cruel manner. They 
looked on these characters as the most wicked of 
mankind, and not fit to live. I never could find that 
they had a correct idea of the general depravity of 
man, and their view of sin is best explained by out- 
word crime. They would often deny that they had 
sin, but as to witches being sinners they never had a 
doubt. They connected the etiects of witchcraft with 
certain substances, such as hair, blood, nail-parings, 
or other fragments of tiie liiiman body, and this thing 
which bewitched they called IJhuti. Other sub- 
stances were used, as they held, for the purpo.se of 
bewitching. These witches (I mean the word to be 
applied to men and women) were believed to exert 
a powerful though unseen intlueiice over their vic- 
tims, even to the depriving them of life. 

“ 4. Idini — Sacrifice. This rite is performed to tlie 
ancestors of the Kaffirs, not to the Supreme Being. 
They seem to tliink that by burning fat, or rather 
bones to them, they can appease their anger. These 
Idinis, so far as I know, were seldom oflered. Tlie 
idea of sacrifice seems to be connected with them, as 
they were practised for the purpose of averting evil. 

*‘5. Hero worship. 1 have heard an intelligent 
man, yet a rude heathen, avowing that lie and his 
people were worshippers of famous ancestors. There 
must have been some traces of such idolatry, from 
what 1 have heard ; but this kind of worship appears 
to have been dying out about the time the mission- 
aries arrived. 

“ 6. Future state. When we spoke to the Kaffira 
as to the immortality of the soul, tiiey told us that 
they knew nothing of its existence after the death of 
the body. From some expressions winch they make 
use of to the dying, or in reference to them after they 
are dead, it seems that at one time they must have 
believed in the immortality of the soul. For example, 
to a person who is about to die they will say, ‘You 
are going home to-day-— look on us.’ 


“ 7. By touching a dead body, they become un- 
clean. 

“ 8. When a husband dies, his wife or wives go 
out to the field or woods for a time.” 

From all that can be ascertained on the religion of 
the Kiiffirs, it seein.s that those of them who are still 
in their heathen state have no idea, (1.) of a Supreme 
liitelligeiit Ruler of the universe ; (2.) of a Sabbath ; 
(3.) of a day of judgment; (4.) of the guilt and 
pollution of sin ; (6.) of a Saviour to deliver them 
from tlie wrath to come. 

KAIOMOli'rS, the primitive man, according to the 
Zendavesta, of the ancient Persians. See Abesta. 

KALA (Maha), the male form of the Hindu god 
S/timf in ids character of Time, the great destroyer 
of all tilings. 

KALKNDEUS (pure gold), wandering Dervkim 
among the Mohuinmedans, whose souls are supposed 
to be purified by sc\cre penances. To (his degraded 
class belong the s[>ies, the assassins, and the plun- 
derers that we rend of among tlie Dervishes ; and 
from them also Imve sprung numerous false prophets 
at ditlerent limes. Tiieir pretensions, however, are 
eiieoiiraged only by the lowest ranks of society, and 
they arc not acknowledged as brethren by the mem- 
bers of the regular confratendries. In India these 
MiuHsulinan mendicants arc not numerous, and they 
arc held in little esteem. They wear in that country 
a peculiar costume, consisting of a conical felt hat 
worked into cliecpiers of white, red, and black ; and 
their gown, wldcli descends from the neck to the calf 
of the leg, is of diamoml-slmped patches of the same 
colours. A few gourds for cariying water are hung 
over the shoulder or at the waist; and usually a 
bright steel rod, sometimes headed with a trident, 
completes their equipment. They never innn-y, but 
are of habits exceedingly dissolute and debauched,"" 
and are always most sturdy and importunate beggars. 
They regard tiicinselves as objects of the special 
favour of Heaven. 

KALI (Maiia), a Hindu goddess, the personified 
energy or consort of Shiva under a peculiar foitn. 
This is the most cruel and rexengefiil of all the 
Hindu divinities. Such is her thirst for blood, that 
in one of her forms she is represented as having 
“actually cut her own throat, that the blood issuing 
thence might spout into lier mouth.” Images of this 
disgusting spectacle are at this day to be seen in 
some districts of Bengal. All tortures which a de- 
votee can possibly inflict upon liimself are considered 
»is agreeable to lier. If he should cut off a portion 
of his own flesli, and present it as a burnt sacrifice, 
the offering would be most acceptable. Dr. Duff 
informs us that “ by tiie blood drawn from fishes and 
tortoises tlie goddess is pleased one month ; a croco- 
dile’s blood will please her tliree; tliat of certain 
wild aniniaig nine; that of a bull or guana a year ; 
an mitelope or wild boar’s twelve yeai*s; a buiialo’f, 
rliiiiocerob’s, or tiger’s, a hundred ; a lion’s, a rein- 
deer’s, or a mau’s (maik the combijiatiqii), athousand> 



Btit by'tlte blood of three men slain in sacridce she 
is pleased a hundred thousand years/’ Robbers, 
thieves, and murderers, lawless despemdoes, in short, 
of every kind, worship Kali ns their avowed patroness, 
and oflfer bloody sacrifices to propitiate the favour 
and secure the protection of the goddess. The 
Thttffgf in particular, conduct their sanguinary depre- 
dations under her special auspices. In honour of 
Kali, one of the most popular of the Hindu festivals 
is annually observed with great pomp and ceremony 
— ^the Charak Pujah (which see), or swinging fes- 
tival. Private sacrifices are sometimes ofl'ered to 
Kali, an instance of which is quoted by Dr. Duff, 
from the statement of a British olliccr of high char- 
acter: — “ A Hindu Faquir, di essed in a fantastical 
garb, worked »q3on the mind of a wealthy high-caste 
Brahman womaiij to the extent of making lier believe 
that he was her spiritual guide, charged with a mes- 
sage from tlie goddess, demanding a human sacrilice. 
Slie declared herself ready to obey the divine order, 
and asked who was the victim. The Faquir pointed 
to her own son, a young man about twenty-five years 
old, the heir to tlie family property. ^I'he deluded 
mother waited till the unconscious youth was asleep, 
and in the silence of the night she struck him on the 
head with an axe, and killed him. This done, she 
cut up the body, under the direction of her spiritual 
guide, the Faquir — j)rc8ented u part, boiled with rice, 
as a peace offering, with tlie usual ceremonies, to the 
image of the goddess ; part to the wretch who jier- 
sonified the spiritual messenger : the rest she buried 
with so little care, tliat the place of its deposit was 
discovered by the' vultures hovering over tlie gi'oimd, 
and thus brought to the notice of the Engltsli com- 
missioner by the police.” 

KALI-YUG, the last of the chronological cycles 
of the Hindus, through wliich the world is said to be 
at present passing, v/hen the powers of darkness and 
disorder have become predominant in the soul of man, 
and when external nature groans beneath the burden 
of iniquity. 

KALIKA PURANA, one of the divine writings 
of the Hindus, which is chiefly devoted to a recital 
of the different modes of worshipping and appeasing 
tlie goddess Kali (which see). 

l^LKI AVATAR, the tenth and last of the 
Atataks (which see), wlien Vishnu, in human form 
and seated on a white horse, shall give the signal for 
the destruction of this visible universe. 

KALPA, in Hindu chronology, a day of Brahna, 
equal to four thoustind three hundred and twenty 
millions of solar years. 

KAMAC, the god of love among the Hindus. 
KAMIMITSI. See Sintoists. 

KAMISIMO, a garment of ceremony among the 
Japanese, worn on festivals and other solemn occa- 
sions. It consists of two parts, a short cloak, with- 
out sleoves, called kcUageno, and a sort of petticoat 
called vahama, fastened about the waist by a band. 
Both are of a particular form, and of coloured stuffs. | 


They ai*e used only on days of cei'emony and at 
funerals. 

KAMTSCHADALES (Religion op). See Sha- 

MANISTS. 

KAMYU-MURUNU (desire for death), modes 
of suicide formerly prescribed in tli6^''*^j^8trRS or 
Sacred Books of the Hindus. The cojum^micMt mode 
is drowning in the Ganges, but sometimes the self- 
murderer submits to being buried alive. In certain 
temples ill India there was formerly an instrument 
by which a person could decapitate himself. It con- 
sisted of a sharp crescent- shaped instrument, with a 
chain and stirrup at each horn. The devotee placed 
the sharp edge on the back of liis neck, and his feet 
in the stirrups, then gave a violent j^k witli his 
legs, and his head was instantly severed from his 
body. 

KANCIIELIYAS, a sect of Hindus which is said 
to he not micomnion in the south of India, and whose 
worship is that of Sahti, the personified energy of the 
divine nature in action. It is said to he distinguished 
by one peculiar rite, the object of wliich is to con- 
found all the ties of female alliance, and to enforce 
not only a community of women amongst the votaries, 
but disregard e\en to natural restraints. 

KANTIANS, a sect of German thinkers in the 
last century, who adopted the j»liilosopliical principles 
of Einmamiel Kant. This eniinent philosojdier was 
born at Kbnigsberg in 1724. His mind early dis- 
played a taste for tlie study of abstract truth, which 
rendered him so coiisj)icnoiis in this department, tliat. 
while yet a comparnti\ely young man, he was ap- 
pointed professor of logic and iiieta)thysies in the 
university of his native town. In the course of a 
long life, lie made such valuable discoveries in ab- 
stract science, that lie gave rise to a new school of 
German philosophy, the influence of which has ex- 
tended down to the present day. Tlie work in whicli 
he first developed his own peculiar principles was his 
‘ Critique of l\ire Reason,’ which he published in 
1781, following it up by vwious other treatises ex- 
planatory of his philosophical system in its difi'erent 
bearings. 

The Kantian philosophy was designed, in the first 
instance, to meet and to neutralize the sceptical 
principles set forth by David Hume, who, by attempt- 
ing to trace all truth to experience, unsettled the 
foundations of human knowledge. The philosopher 
of Konigsberg, however, showed that, independently 
altogether of experience, there are a pHori principles 
which originate solely from the opeiation of the mind 
itself, and are distinct from any sensible element. 
Thus Kant pointed out the very important distinction 
between a priori and a posteriori knowledge. 

Another distinction of gi'eat importance was first 
clearly developed by Kant, that, namely, between 
analytic and synthetic judgments. In the forfher, as 
lie showed, the attribute or predicate i^necessarily 
contained in the subject ; while in the latter it ia not 
contained in, but is distinct from the subject. 
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former judgments, therefore, area j^rtort, and the latter 
are some of them a prion and others a posteriori. Hu- 
man knowledge, according to this system, is composed 
of two elements, the empirical or apostorion element, 
and the transcendental ora^Triort element, which is de- 
rived from the intelligence. In the Kantian philosophy 
there are three faculties : Perception, which has to 
do with single objects ; Understanding with notions ; 
and Reason with ideas. Time and space are the 
universal forms of things. Understanding thinks 
and judges according to certain categories which are 
not in the objects, but in the mind itself. Reason 
has the ideas, universe, soul, God ; but, as Kant be- 
lieved, the exi8tct)ce of these ideas cannot be proved. 
Dr. ICahuis gjves a mpid sketch of the Kantian prin- 
ciples in these words ; — “ The human mind has, in 
its a priori medium, forms to which universality and 
necessity belong (in opposition to scepticism), but 
only a subjective one; but it cannot claim to know 
objective being — the thing in itself (in opposition to 
dogmatism). If, then, our theoretical reason must 
allow the things external to it not to be cognizable, 
practical reason has a firm, iminov'eable ground. It 
demands, witli absolute necessity {categorietd impe- 
rative) : Act as a general being, i. «., as a member of 
the universe, as a rational being. But man has within 
himself desires, the common aim and object of which 
is the gratitication of j-elf. While practical reason 
says, Act as a general rati<mal being, the desires say. 
Act as a particular being, in an arbitrary way. lie 
only is virtuous who, in his actions, is not detennined 
by desires, but by reason. But virtue would be 
without a sphere, unless obiects of action were 
brought to it liv the desires. The territory of \irtuc, 
and that of desires, mutually require one another. 
Now, t is here tliat the idea of God, which wasgivcMi 
up on the territory of pure reason, obtains its right 
as a poslulale of practical reason. Tire domain of 
virtue, and that of desires, are heterogeneous worlds, 
but yet ordained for one another. Hence there must 
be a power which ha.s harmonized both of these do- 
mains, and that power is God. As virtue docs not 
reach the highest good in this world, which highest 
good consists in the unity of that which reason and 
the desires seek after, worthiness and happiness, 
this ideal must needs be realised in another life after 
death. The theological results of his criticism, Kant 
has developed in his * Religion within the limits of 
reason.' He rejects any stand-point which places 
itself in opposition to the positive in Christianity 
{naturalism) y but is in favour of a rational faith 
{rationalism) connecting itself with it. I’his connec- 
tion he gained by changing, by means of an allego- 
rical exposition, the doctrine of the Scriptures and 
the Church into moral religion.” 

Thus Kant held that pure reason has no power to 
make <liy certain statement concerning supernatural 
tniths, and that the existence of God, Kl^rty, and 
immortality, are postulates of practical reason. Thus 
it was tliat Mationalimiy which from that time formed 


a constant opposition to Stqnxn^tufaUmy had its 
origin in the critical philosophy of Kant, which 
limited itself within an order of ideas purely subjeo 
five, from which it could not find an outlet without 
having recourse to practical reason, which again was 
founded on ideas drawn from speculative reason. 

I Religion, in the view of Kant, consists in this, that 
I in reference to all onr duties, we consider Gh>d the 
I legislator, who is to be reverenced by all. He com- 
bated the idea that reason is competent to decide 
what is, and what is not, revealed, lie introduced the 
system of moral interpretation according to which 
Scripture ought to be explained, ai)art from its 
original historical meaning, in such a manner as is 
likely to prove bcmefieial to the moral condition of 
the people. 

The opinions of Kant on the subject of the Divine 
existence are thus noticed by Ilagenbach in bis 
‘ History of Doctrines “ In his opinion the exist- 
ence of God can be proved on speculative grounds 
only in a threefold manner; cither by the pbysico- 
theological, or the cosmological, or the ontological 
argument. Tliese are the only modes of aigumcnta- 
tion, nor is it possible that there should be more. 
The ontological proof is not admissible, because its 
advocates confound a logical ])redicate with a real. 

‘ A hundred real dollars do not contain anything 
more than a hundred possible. . . . But in reference 
to my property, a Imiidrod real dollars arc more than 
the mere idea of that sum (t.e., of its possibility).’ 

. . . ^ The idea of a Supreme Being is in many 
respects a very profitable idea ; but because it is a 
mere idea, it cannot by itself enlarge our knowledge 
of that which exists ;’ for ‘ a man might as well in- 
(Tf'ase his knowledge by mere ideas, as a merchant 
augment his property by adding some ciphers to the- 
sum-total on his books.’ In opposition to the cos- 
mological proof, he urged that its advocates promise 
to show US a now way, but bring ns back to the old 
(ontological) proof, because their aigument is also 
founded on a dialectic fiction. In reference to the 
physico-theological proof he said, ‘ Tliis argument is 
always deserving of our respect. It is the earliest, 
clearest, and most adapted to common sense. It 
enlivens the study of nature, from which it also de- 
rives its existence, and through which it obtains new 
vigour. It shows to us an object and a design where 
w'c should not have discovered them by independent 
observation, and enlarges our knowledge of nature by 
making us acquainted with a particular unity whose 
principle is above nature. But this knowledge exert# 
a reacting influence upon its cause, vi*., the idea 
from which it derives its origin, and so confirms the 
belief in a supremo Creator, that it becomes an irre 
8i.stible conviction. Nevertheless this argument can- 
not secure apodictical certainty; at the utmost H 
might prove the existence of a builder of the world, 
but not that of a creator of the world. Korallty ah4 
a degree of happiness correaponding to it are the twd 
elements constituting the supreme good. But the 
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virtiioiui do not always attain It. There most, there- 
fore, he a oompeasation in the world to come. At 
the eame time there must be a being that possesses 
both the requisite -intelligence and the will to bring 
about this compensation. Hence the existence of 
God is a postulate of practical reason.’” 

Kant held the doctrine of innate evil in man, but 
he did not understand by it original sin in the sense 
in which that expression is used by theologians gene- 
rally. In his opinion the Scriptural narrative of 
Adam’s fall is only a symbol, which he explains 
according to the principles of moral interpretation. 
The proposition, “ Man is by nature wicked,” he 
explains as meaning simply, ‘‘ He is wicked l)ecau8e 
he belongs to the human race.” Hence he comes to 
the conclusion, “ That which man, considered from 
the moral point of view, is, or is to be, whether good 
or bad, depends on his own actions.” In connection 
with the doctrine of original sin, Kant maintained 
the restoration of man by means of his liberty. To 
reach this end, man stands in need of an ideal, which 
is presented to him in the Scriptural doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, whom he regards as the personilied 
idea of the good principle, 'fhe idea has its seat in 
our reason ; for the practical purposes of an example 
being given, a character is sufficient which resembles 
the idea as much as possible. 

Kant considered the death of Christ as having 
only a symbolico moral signiticiince, and he main- 
tained tliat man must, after all, deliver himself. A 
substitution, in the proper sense of that word,” says 
he, cannot take place. It is impossible that liabi- 
lities should be transmissible, like debts. Neither 
does the amendment of our life pay od' former debts. 
Tlius man would have to expect an infinite punish- 
ment on account of the infinite guilt which lie has 
contracted. Nevertheless the forgiveness of sin is 
possible. For inasmuch as, in consequence of the 
contrast existing between moral perfection and ex- 
ternal happiness, ho who amends his conduct has to 
undergo the same sufferings as he who perseveres hi 
his evil coui'se, and the former bears those sufferings 
with a dignitied mind, on account of good, he will- 
ingly submits to them as the punishment due to his 
former sins, lii a physical aspect he continues the 
same mw, but, in a moral aspect, he lias become a 
new roan ; thus tlie latter suffers in tlie room of the 
former. But that which takes place in man himself, 
as an internal act, is manifested in the person of 
Christ (the Sou of God) in a visible maimer, as the 
personified idea; that which the new man takes upon 
himself, while the old man is dying, is set forth in 
tlie representative of mankind as that death which he 
suffered once for all.” 

In regard to the mode of man’s deliverance from 
sin, Kant held that man possesses the power of 
amending his conduct by his own efforts, and at the 
same time be plainly states in his * Religion within 
the Boundary of Pure Reason’ — “ Tlie moral culture 
of man mast not commence with the amendment of 


his conduct, but with a complete change of his mode 
of thinking and the establishment of his chasaeter.” 
The importance of faith was also maintained by the 
Kbnigsberg philosopher, but he made a distinction 
between faith in the doctrines of the church and the 
faith of religion ; that is, in his view, tbsr religion of 
reason, ascribing only to the latter an upon 

morality. He pointed out the importanerknd neces* 
sity of a society based upon moral principles, or the 
establishment of the kingdom of God upon eaith, 
which he viewed in no liigher than a merely moral 
aspect. 

The philosophy of Kant was completely opposed 
to the bcuisted principles of llluininism, which had 
difiused tiiemselves so widely iii Geimany towards 
the middle of the eigliteemli century. Various 
writers, accordingly, among whom may be mentioned 
Eberhard and Mendelssohn, hastened to protest 
against the Kantian doctrines. A large circle of 
pupils, however, gathered around the sage ofKonigs- 
berg, and, in their euthusiusin, they eagerly sought 
to make the abstract doctrines of their master intel- 
ligible and agreeable to the public mind. But the 
most influential oigan of the new philosophy was the 
‘ Jenaischc Literal urzeitmig,’ or Jena Literary Ga- 
zette, edited by 8chtttz. Nor was the admiration of 
the Kantian system confined to literary circles ; the 
theologians also expounded its doctrines from the 
pulpit, and the whole country rang with the praises 
of Kant. Accordingly, the R.\tionali6T8 (which 
see), who had arisen out of the Kant’miB, soon be- 
came a numerous and influential class in Germany, 
placing human reason far above divine revelation, 
and bringing down the theology of Heaven to a 
level with the weak and ening fancies of men. 

KAPALIKA, a sect of Hindus who, seven or 
eight centuries ago, Bacriticed human victims to Kali, 
and other hideous personifications of the Sakd of 
Shiva. The Kapulika is thus described in one of the 
Hindu records; “His body is smeared with ashes 
from a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of 
human skulls, his forehead is streaked with a black 
line, his hair is woven into the matted braid, his 
loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a hollow skull 
is in his left hand for a cup, and in his right he 
canies a bell, which he rings incessantly, exclaiming 
aloud, Ho! SamWm Bhairava — Hoi lord of KaZi.” 

KAPILA, a celebrated Hindu sage, supposed by 
many of his followers to have been an inoaniation of 
Deity. He was tlie founder of the Sankhya school 
of philosophy. See Sankuya System. 

KARA ] JNGIS, a sect of Hindu ascetics, found 
only occasionally among the most ignorant portions 
of the community. They wander up and down in a 
state of nudity, and are professed worshippers of 
Shiva. 

KARAITES. See Caeaites. 

KARENS (Religion of). The Karens are a 
race of aboriginal inhabitants of the hilly parts in the 
south and east of Burmah. Numbers of them are to 




bt found also in Siam and Laos. They are a quiet, 
intelligent people, living ciiiefly by agriculture. The 
first notice of this interesting race is found in tlie 
travels of Marco Polo, in the fourteenth century. 
Tiie Rev. E. Kincaid, who visited them so recently 
as 1837, tells us that they regard themselves as the 
first and most extensive of all the mces in the world. 
It is a curious fact, that in tlieii^oral songs arc to be 
found remarkable traditions in reference to the crea- 
tion of the world and of the human race, the apos- 
tasy of man, the loss of divine knowledge, and pro- 
mises in reference to their future enlightenment ; all 
of them beautifully accordant with the Mosaic records. 
“ When America,” says Mr. Kincaid, “ Avas inha- 
bited only by savages, and onr ancestora in Britain 
and Germany were dwelling in the rudest tents, and 
clothed with the skins of beasts, and, in dark forests 
of oak, practising the most cruel and revolting forms 
of heathenism, the ICarens stood firm in the greid 
ti'uUi of one eternal God, the Creator of all things, 
and the only rightful object of adoration. From age 
to age, they chanted songs of praise to Jehovah, and 
looked, as their songs directed, towards the setting 
sun, from whence white men were to come with the 
good hook, and teach them the worship of the living 
God. Buddhism, claiming to embody all science 
and literature, aud all that pertains to the physical 
and moral world — propounding a system of morals 
admirably suited to carry the understanding, while it 
fosters the pride and arrogance and selfishness so 
deeply seated in fallen humanity — reaching back in 
its revelations through illimitable ages, and obscurely 
depicting other worlds and systems, and god-s lising 
and passing away for ever — surrounding itself wiili 
pagodas and shrines and temples and priests, as im- 
posing as pagan Home, and a ritual as gorgeous as 
Rome papal — has failed to gain an ascendancy over 
the Karen race. Arbitrary power, surrounded by 
imperial pomp and splendour, has neither aAved nor 
seduced them from their simple faith. The preser- 
vation of this widely- scattered people from the de- 
grading heathenism which darkens every part of tliis 
vast continent, is a great and unfathomable mystery 
of God’s providence. They have seen the proude.st 
monuments of heathenism rise around them— many 
of them glittering in the sun like mountains of gold, 
and in th6ir construction tasking the energies of an 
empire; still they chanted their oral songs, and 
looked towards the setting sun for white men to 
bring the promised book of Jehovah. They have 
seen dynasties rise and fall, age after age, and yet 
their faith has never failed them.” 

This remarkable people, though widely scattered 
over the Burman Empire, are completely distinct 
from the Burmans, by whom they are looked upon 
as inferiors and slaves, whom they are entitled to 
treat with harshness and cruelty. To escape from 
their oppressore, the Karens arc often compelled to 
wander from place to place, and establisli temporary 
dwelling-places in remote districts, 'fliey have no 


outward form of religion nor estabKslred priestlioefl 
but believe in tlie existence of God and a stated 
future retribution. Among their ancient tradithms, 
which they fondly cherish, and eareftilly transmit 
from sire to son, are some strange prophecies, which 
predict their future elevation as a race, and that 
white strangers from across the sea would come to 
bring them the Word of God. Accordingly, when, 
about thirty years since, Mr Boardman, an American 
missionary, appeared among them, they were quite 
prepared to listen to his preaching, and evinced a pecu- 
liar interest in the truths of the Gospel. The tidings 
of the an ival of a white teacher soon spread among 
the Kiirens, and great numbers fiucked to the house 
of the missionary. Mr. Newcomb, in bis ‘ Cyclo- 
pnedia of Missions,’ relates an interesting stoi'y of the 
deified book, which, taken in connection with tlie 
brief career of Mr. Boardman, shows the Karens in a 
very favourable light : — “ It bad been left in one of 
their villages some twelve years before by a travelling 
Mussulman, who was understood to have told the 
people it was to be worshipped as sacred. Though 
entirely ignorant of its contents, the person with 
whom it was left carefully preserved it, and, in virtue 
of pos.'<cs8ing it, became a kind of sorcerer, of great 
importance among the people. It was brought one 
day to Mr. Boardman, and on being unrolled from 
the coverings in which it was enveloped, it proved to 
be the ‘Book of Common I’raycr and the Psiilms,’ 
printed at Oxford. From this period Mr. Boardman 
devoted the remnant of his too brief life almost ex- 
clusively to labours among the Karens. Early in 
1829, he made an excursion to the jungle and moun* 
tains where their villages were most numerous, and 
saw much of their condition and modes of life in their 
native Avilds. He also conferred with the Briti«U<» 
Commissioner for the district, and formed liberal 
plans for schools, and other agencies of civilization, 
while he gave a large part of every day to preacliing 
and conversation among the people. In the summer 
of 1830, however, his strength had become exceed- 
ingly reduced by repeated attacks of haemorrhage of 
the lungs, and he sailed for Maulmain. Here he 
regained a temporaiy strength, and after a few months 
returned to Tavoy, where he found many converts 
wailing to be baptized, and still many more dftily 
visiting the zayat for religious inquiry and instruction. 
A large number were baptized by Moung-Tng, one of 
the native Burman preachers, under the direction of 
Mr. Boardman. Just at this time Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason arrived at Tavoy as auxiliaries to tlie mission, 
and ill their company, and that of Mrs. Boardman, 
this excellent missionary made on excursion into the 
country for the purpose of meeting and baptizing ft 
large number of converts, who had often visited liiin 
in the city. The jouniey of three days was accotn^ 
plished, and the baptism of thirty-four persons Ali-ai 
performed in his presence by the Rev. Mr. Mason. Btft, 
ere he could reach his home in Tavoy, he sunk be-' 
neath the exhausting malady which had long pTeisel 
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upon hii oonstitotion. His tomb is at Tavoy, and 
tbe marble slab wluel\ oovers it is iiuscribed with a 
simple epitaph, which records hb heroic eerviees 
for the J^rens of the neighbouriiig forests and moun- 
tains.” 

The labours of Mr. JBoardman were followed up 
by Mr. Mason, his successor ii} the mission among 
the Karens, and it is gratifying to know that a people 
to whom BO much interest lias attached, have received 
the Gospel with far greater rea^ness than the Bur- 
mans among whom they live. In T832, Mr. Mason, 
writing from « Karen village, says— “ I no longer 
date from a heathen land. Heathenism has fled these 
banks. I eat the rice and fruits cultivated by Chris- 
tian liands, look on the fields of Christians, see no 
dwellings but those of Christian families. 1 am 
seated in the midst of a Ciiristian village, suiToundled' 
by a people that love os Christians, converse as 
Christians, act like Christians, and, in my eyes, look 
like Christbns.” 

The Karens, though many of them are acqiiainted 
with the Burman language, have, nevertheless, a 
language of their own, which, liowever, previous to 
the arrival aimong'them of the American missionaries, 
had not been reduced to writing. Accordingly, the 
missionaries, with the aid of some Ciiristian Karens, 
made an alphabet of its elemratal sounds, compiled 
a spelling-book of its most common words, and trans- 
lated two or three tracts. This was the beginning 
of a most useful and nwportant work, which has 
since been earned onward with activity and zeal, and 
the Karens now rejoice in a written language taught 
in their schools, and in a Christian literature, at least 
in its rudimental state. A number of villages have 
been forme^^ wholly composed of Christian Karens, 
who are supplied with churches and ministers of the 
Gospel, who are several of them converted natives. 
In 1840, nearly two hundred of these simple-hearted 
and interesting people were baptized, and during the 
year 1844, upwards of 2,000 professed their faith, 
and were admitted to baptism. An entire change 
came over the population of the district in which the 
missionaries laboured, and the people generally as- 
siuned an aspect of higher civilization. In 1843 they 
were subjected to cruel persecution on the part of 
their Burman oppressors. Laige numbers of the 
Christian Karens were seized, Mid chained together, 
and conveyed to distant prisons, from which they 
were liberated only by the payment of a large ran- 
som. ThesO' sutferings were endured with heroic 
fortitude, and with so firm and unflinching adherence 
to the &ith which they hod embraced, that many 
were thereby induced to join the ranks of the Chris- 
tians. Worn out with the violence of the persecu- 
tion, large companies of the Karens left their homes, 
and fled across the mountains to Arracan, where they 
obtained 4i peaceful settlement, and attracted no smal^ 
sympathy from tlie Europeans who were resident in 
that quarter. Early in 1849, the Karen mbsion was 
separated from the Burman mission, and organised 
n. 


on an independent footing. From this date both 
these missions greatly extended the sphere of their 
influence, and in 1850 the Karen churches at Maul- 
main were reported as containing upwards of 1,700 
members. A theological school was formed for 
educating Karen preachers, and a noimdl^^od for 
training teachers, besides a number of scliools. 
In the mission at Tavoy, which has been established 
almost exclusively for the Karens, there were in that 
same year stated to lie twenty-seven churches, con- 
taining about 1,800 members. The Arracan mission 
consisted of two stations. In the Sandoway mission, 
which was designed for the Karens in its immediate 
vicinity, and also for those beyond the mountains in 
Burmah proper, where the gospel could not be 
preached, the number of churches was thirty-six, and 
tlte whole number of church members about 4,500. 

In the commencement of 1852, war broke out 
between Great Britain and Burmah, and in the end 
of the some year the entire southeni portion of the 
kingdom of Bunnah, inchiding the ancient province 
of Pegu, was incorporated with the territories of 
British India. A change was now effected in the 
whole aspect of affairs in so far as the Karens were 
concerned. They were no longer exposed to per- 
secution, and multitudes of them, no longer deterred 
by the tyranny of priests or rulers, eagerly embraced 
the gospel. In consequence of the changes cfl’ecled 
by the waa*, the American missions in Burmah have 
been entirely re-organized, and such has been the 
success of missionaiy work among the Karens, that 
there are about 12,000 church members, and a Chris- 
tian population little short of 100,000. 

KAKMA, a term used in the system of the 
Bndhists to denote action, consisting both of merit 
and demerit; that is, moral action, which is con- 
sidered as the power that controls the world. When 
a human being dies, his Karma is transferred to some 
other being, regulating all the circumstances of his 
existence. See Budhists. 

KARMA-WISAYA, one of the four things which, 
according to the Budhist system, cannot be under- 
stood by any one who is not a Budha. This point, 
called Koma-totsayemtdenotes how it is that effects 
are produced by the instrumentality of Karma 
(which see). Tho other three things which only a 
Budha can ct)mprehend arc, (1.) /rrfAi-v;waya, how 
it was that Bu^a could go, in the snapping of a 
finger, from the world of men to the Br^ma-lokasf 
(2.) L6ka-wiaayaf the size of the universe, or how it 
was fimt brought into existence ; (3.) Budha-wiaayOf 
the power and wisdom of Budha. 

KARTIKEYA, the son of Shiva or Mahadeva^ 
the Hindu god of war. He is famous for having 
destroyed a demon named Turika, who set himself 
up against the gods. 

KASI (the magnificent), the ancient name ef 
Benares (whicli see), and tho name by which It is 
still called among the Brahmans. The Hindu priests 
are fond of extolling the glory of the holy city, and 
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hence they sedulously propagate among the people 
legends of the strangest description, which they 
allege have come to them from the gods. Thus, in 
reference to the origin of JEost, they give the follow- 
ing description The world itself, since the day of 
Its creation, has remained supported upon the thou- 
sand heads of the serpent Ananta (eternity), and so 
it will continue to be upheld until the command of 
Bmhma shall be prdclaimed for it to be for ever en- 
veloped in the coils of that interniinable deity. Now, 
when the judgment takes place, tlie city of Kasi, 
with a circumference of seven kos (about ten miles) 
from its centre, will alone remain iirm ; for it rests 
not upon the heads of Ananta, but is fixed upon the 
three points of the trident of Siva or Malmdeo, to 
whose care it will be entrusted. All who now die 
witiilu its walls are blessed, and those who are found 
within it on that eventful day shall be blessed a 
thousandfold. Ages before (he Mahommedan con- 
quest of this city by Sultan Mahommed, which hap- 
pened in the eleventh century ; ages before it was 
made subservient to tlie Patans, which was a hundred 
centuries earlier; ages before Kasi was the second 
capital of the Hindoo kingdom of Kanaoj, which wiis 
tlie case a hundred oeuturies before that; ages before 
history has any record, Siva built this wonderful 
city — of the purest gold, and all its temples of pre- 
cious stones ; but, alas I the iniquity of man conta> 
miiiates and destroys the beauty of everything divine; 
in consequence of the heinous sins of the people, the 
precious material of this sacred place was deteriorated, 
and eventually ciianged into stone, by permission of 
the founder Siva.” Kasi is emphatically a city of 
priests, for it has been computed that out of the 
600,000 souls who form its population, 80,000 are 
officiating Brahmans attached to the temples, exclu- 
sive of the thousands who daily visit it from otlier 
parts of the country. The greater number of the 
temples are dedicated to Shiva, or to his son Ganesa, 
and are endowed some of them with overflowing 
funds for tlieir support, while to others are attached 
the revenues of large tracts of land. 

KASINA, an ascetic rite among the BudhUts, by 
which it is supposed that a yiraculous energy may 
be necetved. There are ten descriptions of this rite. 
1. Pathawi, earth; 2. Apo, water; 3. Tejo, tire; 
4. Wayo, wind; 5. Nila, blue; 6. Pita, golden; 
7. LoMta, blood-red; S. Odata, white; 9. Aloka, 
light; 10. Akoio,, space. 

The priest who performs the first of these kinds of 
Kasina must form a small circle, which he can easily 
tix his eye upon. The circle must be formed of clay 
of a light-red coloui*, placed upon a frame made of 
four sticks, covered over with a piece of cloth, a 
skin, or a mat, upon which the clay must be spread, 
free from grass, roots, pebbles and sand. The clay 
must be kneaded into a proper consistency, and 
formed into a circle one span fuid four inches in 
diameter. The priest must now take water that falls 
from a rock, and render the clay perfectly smooth ; | 


then, having bathed, he must sweep the place where 
the frame is erected, and place a seat, which must be 
quite smooth, and one span four inches high, at the 
distance of two cubits, and one span from the frame. 
Bemaining upon this seat, he must look steadfastly 
at the cirele, and engage in meditation on the evils 
arising from the repetition of existence, and the best 
inodes of overcoming tliem ; on the benefits received 
by those who practise the dhyanae and other modes 
of asceticism ; on the excellencies of the three gems ; 
and he must endeavour to secui'e the same advantages. 
He must notice the colour of the circle, and not only 
think of it as composed of earth, but remember that 
the earthy particles of his own body are composed of 
the same element. lie must continue to gaze and 
to meditate until the nimitta be received, that is, 
inward illumination, by which all scepticism will be 
removed, and purity attained. 

The Apo- Kasim is performed by catching a por- 
tion of water in a cloth as it falls from the sky in 
rain, before it hiis reached the ground ; or, if rain- 
water cannot be procured, any other water may be 
used. The water is poured into an alms-bowl ot* 
similar vessel, and the priest, having chosen a retired 
place, must sit down and meditate, gazing upon the 
water, and reflecting that the jierspiration and other 
fluids of his own body are composed of tlie same 
material. 

Tlie Tijo-Kasina is practised by faking wood, dry 
and firm, cutting it into small pieces, and placing it 
at the root of a tree, or in the court of the mhara, 
where it must be ignited. He must then take a mat 
made of shreds of bamboo, or a skin or a cloth, and 
making in it an aperture one span and four niches in 
diameter, he must place it before him^and looking 
through the a})crture, he mmst meditate on the tira,^ 
and reflect that tiie tire in his own body is of a 
similar nature, flickering and inconstant. 

The W ayo Kasiva is performed by sitting at the 
root of a tree, or some otlier convenient place, and 
thinking of the wind passing through a window or 
the hole of a wall ; the Nila-Kanna by gazing on a 
tree covered with blue flowers, or a vessel tilled with 
blue flowers, or a blue gainient covered with flowers; 
the Pita-Kcmna by gazing on a goldeu-ooloured 
object; the Lohita-Katiina on a cii’cle made with 
vermilion ; and in Odatn-Kasina on a vessel of lead 
or silver, or the orb of tho moon. In AloJea-Kasma, 
the priest must gaze upon the light passing through 
a hole in the wall, or, better still, upon the light 
which passes through a liole made in the side of an 
eajthen vessel wliich has a lamp placed within it 
When the Akasa-Kasim is practised, the sky is 
looked at through a hole in the roof of a hut, or 
through a hole of the prescribed dimensions made in 
a skin. 

From the practice of Karina in any one of its 
forms, a Budliist priest expects to derive many ad- 
vantages. More particularly, he acquires the pow« 
of working miracles according to the species oi Katina 


practised. Thus Mr. Spence Hardy, in his * Eastern 
Monachiam,* informs us of the kind of power received 
from each: — *^By the practice of PatIiawirKa*iina, 
the priest will receive the power to multiply himself 
many times over, to pass tlirough the air, or walk 
on the water, and to cause an earth to be made on 
which he can walk, stand, sit, and lie. By Apo- 
Kaaina he can cause the earth to float, create rain, 
rivers, and seas, sliake the earth and rocks, and the 
dwellings thereon, and cause water to proceed from 
all parts of the body. By Tt^o-Kamna he can cause 
smoke to proceed from all parts of the body, and tire 
to come down from lieaven like rain, by tl\e glory 
that proceeds from his person ; he can overpower that 
which comes from the person of another; he can 
dispel darkness, collect cotton or fuel, and other 
combustibles, and cause them to burn at will ; cause 
a light which will give the power to see in any place 
as with divitte eyes ; and when at the point of death, 
he can cause his body to be spontaneously burnt. 
By WayO'Kasvm ho can move as fleetly as the wind, 
cause a \rind to arise whenever he wishes, and can 
cause any substance to remove from one place to 
anirther without the intervention of a second person. 
By the other Kaninas respectively, the priest who 
pmetises them in a proper manner can cause figures 
to appear of different colours, change any substance 
whatever into gold, or cause it to be of a blood red 
colour, or to shine as with a bright light; cliaiige 
that which is evil into that wliich is good; cause 
things to appear that are lost or hidden ; see into the 
midst of rocks and the earth, and penetrate into 
them ; pass through walls and solid substances ; and 
drive away evil desire.” 

KASWA (Al), the favourite camel on which Mo- 
hammed entered Mecca in triumph. 

KE, one of the entities and essences in the dualis- 
tic system of the Chinese philosopliei’s. It consists 
of matter most ethereal in its texture, and may be 
styled the ultimate material element of the universe, 
the primai'y matter which acts as the substratum on 
which things endued with form and other qualities 
rest, or from which they have been gradually evolved. 
The £e, when resolved into its constituent elements, 
gives birth to two opposite essences, to Yang and Fm, 
which are the phases under which the Ultimate Prin- 
ciple of tliO universe displays itself in the phenomenal 
world. From the constant evolution and interaction 
of these opposite essences resulted every species of 
formal matter and the mixed phenomena of the 
world. 

KEBLA, or Kibla, the name which the Mo- 
hammedans give to that part of the world where the 
temple of Mecca is situated, towards which the face 
of the Moslem worshipper is turned when he recites 
his prayers. In the Koran, the express command is 
given by the Arabian prophet, “ Thou shalt turn thy 
face towards the sacred temple of Mecca.” In 
another passage, however, are these words, God is 
of the east and west, and which way soever you 


turn your face io prayer, you will find the presence 
of God.” 

' KEITHIAN3, an offshoot from the Society ot 
Friends or Quaker's in North America. They de- 
rived their name from their originator, George Keith. 
This individual was a native of Scotli|[|(l, a man of 
considerable ability and literary attaiiimenVT'nd for- 
merly a rigid Presbyterian. He was e4kited at tlio 
university of Aberdeen, where he took the degree of 
M.A. The circumstances attendant on his conver- 
sion to the opinions of the Friends cannot now be 
discovered, but it is well known that for many years 
he was subjected to sore trials, long imprisonments, 
and heavy flues, because of his zeal in the cause 
which he Iiad coitscieutiously embraced. His acute 
and powerful mind fitted him peculiarly for pubHc 
disputations, and, accordingly, he was not unfre- 
quently employed in defending the Society from 
unjust aspersions. He wrote also several powerful 
treatises in support of the doctrines of the Friends, 

About the year 1682, he left Scotland to conduct 
a Friends’ school at Edmonton, in the county ot 
Middlesex; but the persecution to which he was 
Hfere exposed led him to remove to London, where, 
however, instead of receiving tlie protection he had 
looked for from priestly domination, he was im- 
prisoned for five montlis in Newgate. It was 
at this time that George Keith began to im- 
bibe some strange speculative opinions, chiefly de- 
rived from the writings of Van Helmout. Among 
other absurd notions, he embraced the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. He held some curious 
notions respecting our first parents, and alleged that 
much of the Mosaic narrative in the Old Testament 
was to be regarded as allegorical. In a work which 
he published in 1634, entitled, ‘ Wisdom advanced 
in the correction of many gross and hurtful errors.’ 
he gave to the world some of the wild fancies in 
which he now indulged. His opinions found no 
favour with Friends in England, and probably from 
this cause, as well as from a desire to escape per- 
secution, he emigrated to New Jersey in America. 
After being employed for a time in determining the 
boundary line between East and West Jersey, he 
removed to Philadelphia, wlmre he was intrusted 
with the head-mastership of the grammar scliool, 
which, however, he retained for only a single year, 
at the end of which he began to travel as a minister 
in New England. In wandering from place to place, 
he engaged in public disputations, but, in conducting 
them, he evinced so mucli acrimony, that he injured 
perhaps rather than advanced the cause which he 
professed to advocate. 

Naturally proud and vain-glorious, George Keith 
soon began to find fault with the Society, more espe- 
cially in the matter of discipline. Friends treated 
him with great forbearance and tenderness, but he 
became increasingly captious and self-willed, and at 
length he quitted the Society, along with several 
other Friends who adhered to him. The unluippy 
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apostasy of George Keith gave rise to a spirit of 
discord among Friends in Pennsylvania, which gave 
much concern to the members of the Society, not 
only iif America, but also in England. Some Friends 
in Aberdeen who had long hno^ George Keitir, ad- 
dressed an earnest appeal to him on the subject of the 
diffisrences to which he had given rise in the Society. 
An admonitory letter was also sent from Friends in 
England to Friends in America on the points in dis- 
pute. Nothing, however, would move the unhappy 
man, but proceeding from bad to worse, he and his 
adherents set up a separate meeting of their own, 
under the designation of Cliristian Quakers and 
Friends. 

But though George Keith had now assumed an 
independent position, he did not cease on that ac- 
count to haitiss and annoy the Society at large, pre- 
fen-ing charges of unsoimdness against them. At 
the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers,* held in January 
1692, Keith accused them of meeting “to cloak 
heresies and deceit,' and maintaioed “that there 
were more damnable heresies and doctrines of devils 
among the Quakers than among any profession pf 
Protestants," Such audacious and unmeasured abuse 
could not be passed over in silence. Two Friends 
were appointed to visit Keith, and to call upon liim 
to retract his words. He received the deputation 
with the utmost haughtiness, and instead of listening 
to their counsels, he told them that “ lie trampled 
upon the judgment of the meeting as dirt under his 
feet.” All hopes of a reconciliation w’ere now gone, 
and the Society came to the resolution of issuing a 
declaration of disunity with him. The testimony 
issued on the occasion was drawn up in the form of 
an address to the Society, in which the grounds of 
the proceeding were set forth. Before publibliing 
the document, it was thought right to give George 
Keith or those of his party who might wish, an oppor- 
tunity of perusing it. He declined the offer, however, 
and not only so, but he maliciously published to 
the world that in the proceedings with respect to 
him, all gospel order and Christian kindness had 
been violated. Against the judgment of the Quar- 
terly Meeting of Ministers, Keith determined to ap- 
peal to the ensuing Yearly Meeting. Meanwhile he 
published several pamphlets in vindication of him- 
self, which excited so strong a feeling in his favour, 
that many Friends united with him and his party, 
j and a wide and distressing schism ensued. Separate 
1 meetings were set up at Philadelphia, Burlington, 

I Neshaminy, and other places. Families were divided, 

I and the ties of friendship broken. Husbands and 
wives, professedly of the same faith, no longer wor- 
shipped in the same house, and seldom, in short, has 
a more painful spirit of division prevailed in any 
Cliristian body than was displayed on this occasion. 

At the Yearly Meeting in 1692, which was held 
at Burlington, it was fully expected that George 
Keith would follow up the appeal which he had taken 
against the judgment of the Quarterly Meeting. 


When, however, tlie Yearly Meeting had convent, 
instead of proceeding in the usual course of tlte dis- 
cipline, ‘lie and his party met separately, calling 
themselves the Yearly Meeting, and proct^ed to 
give judgment in favour of their leader, and issued 
an epistle to that effect. They also drew up a Con- 
fession of Faitli, with the view of vindicating their 
claim to genuine Quakerism. In these circumstances 
Friends judged it right to give forth a testimony in 
condemnation of the conduct of Keith, and a paper to 
ihat*purport was signed by two hundi’ed and fourteen 
Friends. Similar testimonies condemnatory of Keith 
and his ^adherents were given forth at the Yearly 
Meeting in New England, in Mai-yland, and in Long 
Island. 

Finding his conduct so generally condemned in 
America, Keith resolved to seek the judgment of the 
Yearly Meeting of London on his case. Thitlier, 
accordingly, he proceeded in 1694, and after a full 
investigation of the whole matters in dispute, a com- 
mittee w’as appointed to prepare a document em- 
bodying the sense and judgment of the meeting on 
the case, with tlie special injunction that those “ that 
have separated be charged in the name and power of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to meet together with Friends 
in the love of God.” The document having been 
drawn up, and approved by the Yearly Meeting, 
was communicated to George Keith as the deliberate 
judgment of Friends, but instead of receiving it in 
a proper spirit, he asserted that the advice w’hb that 
of a party, and not of the Society itself. He sought 
also to attract sympathizers and friends, but in vain ; 
only a few evinced the slightest feeling in his favour. 
The Yearly Meeting in London perceiving that the 
decision affected not Keith alone, but all those in 
America who had separated with him, addressed a^ 
Christian exhortation to them in reference to their 
separation from Friends as a body, and calling upon 
them to seek a reconciliation with their brethren. 
All efforts to accomplibli an object so desirable were 
utterly unavailing. At tlie next Yearly Meeting in 
London, the unsatisfactory conduct of George Keith 
was again brought under notice. He was allowed to 
read a written statement in vindication of his con- 
duct, concluding, however, with an offer to prove that 
the writings of Friends contained gross errors. On 
his withdrawal the meeting decided not to own nor 
receive him nor his testimony while he remains 
therein, but to testify against him and his evil works 
of strife and division. On the following day Keith 
was admitted to hear, and if he inclined, to reply to 
the decision of the meeting. On this occasion he 
broke forth into tho most bitter and intemperate 
language towards Friends, and left the meeting 
abruptly. The Yearly Meeting now unanimously 
agreed no longer to recognize this turbulent man as 
one in religious profession with them. Accordingly , 
they issued the following minute : “ It is the sente 
and judgment of this meeting, the eaid Geotge 
Keith is gone from the blessed nni^ of the 
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«ble Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, end hath there- 
by separated liimself frorrf the holy fellowship of the 
Chwoh of Christ ; and that whilst he is in ui unre- 
coneBed and nncharitable state, he ought not to 
preaoh or p ay in any of Friends' meetings ; nor be 
owned or received as one of us ; until, by a public 
and hearty acknowledgment of the great offence he 
hath given, and hurt he hath done, and condemna- 
tion of himself, therefore, he gives proof of his un- 
feigned repentance, and does his endeavour to remove 
and take off the reproach he hath brought upon 
Truth and Friends ; which, in the love of God, we 
heartily desire for his soul’s sake.” 

George Keith was thus formally cut off from the 
Society of Friends, as no longer worthy of church 
fellowship, and he therefore commenced holding se- 
parate meetings at Turner’s Hall in London, where 
he attracted crowds for a time to hear his discourses, 
which were full of the most bitter invectives against 
Friends. Wiiile this factious individual was thus 
endeavouring to gain adherents in England, his par- 
tizans in America were busily engaged in disturbing 
the peace and unity of Friends in that country. In 
a short time, however, the Tmnsatlantic Keitliians 
became divided among themselves, and were split 
into different sections. “ The Separatists,” say Friends 
from Philadelphia in 1698, “grow weaker and weak- 
er; many of them gone to the Baptists, some to the 
Episcopalians, and the rest are very inconsiderable 
and mean, some of whom come now and then to our 
meetings, and some have lately brought in letters of 
condemnation.” The following year they had so far 
dwindled away that we find Friends declaring them 
to be almost extinct. In an account of this sect 
written by Edwards, he makes a similar statement 
in regard to tl>era. “ They soon declined,” he says ; 
“their head deserted them, and went over to the 
Episcopalians. Some followed him thither; some 
returned to the Penn Quakers, and some went to 
other societies. Nevertheless many persisted in the 
separation. These, by resigning themselves, as they 
said, to the guidance of Scripture, began to find 
water in the commission. Matt, xxviii. 19 ; Bread and 
Wine, in tlie command, Matt, xxvi. 26, 30; Com- 
munity of goods, love feasts, kiss of charity, right 
hand of fejllowship, anointing the sick for recovery, 
and washing the disciples’ feet, in other texts — ^The 
Keithian Quakers ended in a kind of transfoi-mation 
into Keithian Baptists. They were called Quaker- 
Baptists, because they still retained the .language, 
dress and manners, of the Quakera. But they ended 
in another kind of transformation into Seventh-day 
Baptists, though some went among the First-day 
Baptists, and other societies. However, these were 
the beginning of the Sabbataiians in this province.” 

For some years after he bad beeii disowned by the 
body, Keith coutmued to wear the garb and to use 
the limgiuge of a Fi’iend, but about the year 1700 
l^e laid aude these peculiarities, and joined the Epis- 
cggal Church, accepting ordination at the hands of a 


bishop. In the course of two years after his ordina- 
tion he proceeded to America as a missionary, under 
the auspices of the “Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” One of the chief ob 
jects of his mission he declaied to be to “gather 
Quakers from Quakerism to the Motkei- Church,” 
and during the two years he now spent uytS^rica, he 
frequently engaged in public disputation^ith Friends 
on tlieir peculiar tenets. At length he returned to 
England, where lie boasted of the remarkable success 
which had attended his labours oa the other side of 
the Atlantic. Whether true or false, his statements 
were credited, and gained for him such favour th»t 
he was rewarded with the living of Edburton in Sus- 
sex. lie did not long survive to enjoy his promo- 
tion, for in 1714 his labours in the work of the min- 
istiy were brought by death to a final terinination. 
It is said that his last hours on earth were disturbed 
with feelings of bitter remorse On account of the 
turbulent life lie hjid led. He was even alleged to 
have given utterance to these words, “ I wish I had 
died when 1 was a Quaker; for then I am sure it 
would have becli well with my soul,” Before the 
death of tlieir founder the Keitliians had been wholly 
scattered, some having joined the Baptists and other 
denominations of Christians, while the great majority 
returned to the Society of Friends. 

KELAM, the science of the Word, a temi used by 
the Moiiammedans to describe their scholastic divi- 
nity. On this part of their system the writings of 
Mohammedan doctors are very numerous, tlieir opi* 
nions being much divided. 

KEltAMIANS, a Mohammedan sect, who main- 
tained that tjod was possessed of a bodily form. 
They derived their name from the originator of the 
sect, Mohammed ben Kcram. 

KER.AllI, a Hindu sect who worshipped Devi in 
her terrific fonns, and were wont to offer up human 
sjicrifices. The only votaries belonging to this sect 
still remaining in India are those who inflict upon 
themselves bodily tortures, and pierce their flesh 
with hooks or spits, following such practices as are 
carried on in Bengal at the Charak Puja (which 
see). 

KERBELA, a place esteemed peculiarly sacred by 
the SciiilTES (which see), in consequence of the tomb 
of Hossein the son of AU having been erected there. 
It is a favourite place of pilgrimage to the Persian 
Mohammedans, who are wont even to carry off a 
small portion of the sacred soil, and to put it in pads 
or bags for the purpose of placing k before them at 
their devotions, that their foreheads may rest upon 
it as they prostrate themselves. ^ They thus flatter 
themselves that tliby are worshipping on holy ground. 
Tlie Schiite pilgrims resorting annually to Kerhela 
are estimated at 80,000, and the stream is jncessant, 
for this pilgrimage lias not, like that to Mecca, a fixed 
season. Another peculiar difference is the succes- 
sion of camvans of the dead carried in coflSns to be 
inten-ed at Kerbela ; and the revolting custom is pro- 
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moted by the idea that by this act of posthumouM 
, merit they shall atone for the greatest crimes. Eight 
thousand corpses are said to be brought annually from 
Persia. Kerbela rivals the Kaaba as a place of pil- 
grimage, the fornier beings the favourite resoit of the 
SdiUtea^ the latter of the Sonwien. 

KERI and KETIB (Heb. read and written). In 
many Jewish manuscripts and printed editions of the 
Old Testament, a word is often found with a small 
circle attached to it, which is called KeUh or written ; 
or with an asterisk over it and a word written in the 
margin of the same line, this being the Keri or read- 
ing. The intention of these two Masoretic marks is 
to give direction to write iu this manner, but read in 
that manner. They are supjrosed by some Jewish 
writers to have been invented by Ezra ; but others 
maintain, with much greater probability, that their 
origin is to be dated no farther back tlian the time 
of the MasoriteSb" Where there occurs a various 
reading, the wrong reading, the Ketib is written in 
the text, and the true reading, the Keri is written 
on the margin. The Jews do not always insist that 
as an invariable rule, we should follow the Keri; on 
the contrary they hold that we should prefer the 
KetiJb when it is authorized by the ancient versions 
and gives a better meaning. 

KETUBIM. See Hagiookapha. 

KEYS (The Power of the). This expression, 
which has, since the Keformation, fomed the sub- 
ject of a keen controversy between the llomanists 
and the Protestants, is derived from Mat. xvi. 19, 
And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt j)ind on earth 
■hall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” The key 
is oAen used in Scripture metaphorically as a sym- 
bol of government, power, and authority. Thus Isa. 
xxii. 22, “ And the key of the house of David will I 
lay upon his shoulder ; so he shall open, and none 
shall shut ; and he shall sliut, and none shall open.” 
In the East, a key was generally worn by the stew- 
ards of wealthy families as a symbol or token of their 
office. To give a person a key was therefore frequently 
used to denote the investing him with a situation of 
authority and trust. Hence, when our Saviour as- 
sures Peter that he would give him the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, many Protestant writers inter- 
pret his words as implying the power of preaclnng 
the gospel officially, of administering the sacraments 
as a steward of the mysteries of God, and as a faith- 
ful servant whom the Lord hath set over his house- 
hold. Other Protestant divines again allege that to 
Peter personally and exclusively was assigned the 
power of the keys, that is the honour of opening the 
gates of the kingdom of heaven, or in other words, 
the ChriAian or gospel dispensation to the Jews at 
the day of Pentecost, and then to the Gentiles when 
he went down to Cornelius at Caesarea. The Homan 
Catholics, on the other hand, maintain that by the 
power of the keys we must understand a special au- I 


thority given to Peter over the church of Clirist, • 
supreme ecclesiastical jurildiction which they allege 
belongs also to the Pope, as being the successor ot 
Peter, and, therefore, having the power of excommu- 
nicating and absolving, as well as of opening and 
shutting the gates of Paradise at pleasure. 

The ancient Jewish Rabbis or Doctors, if we may 
credit the statements of later Jewish writers, received 
a key in entering upon tlieir office as an emblem of 
the grand official duty which it was incumbent upon 
them faithfully to discharge, that of opening the 
meaning of the law by their public teaching. The 
expression, “ the power of the keys,” is exegetically 
explained by the phrase, “binding and loosing,” 
which Lightfoot, Schoetgen, and others skilled in 
Hsbhiincal lore, explain as denoting the power of 
declaring what was binding on men’s consciences; 
and that from the obligation of which they were 
loosed or free. It is worthy of notice^ that the 
power of binding and loosing which is mentioned bgr 
our Lord as an exercise of the power of the keys in 
Mat. xvi. 19, already quoted, is stated elsewhere as 
having been confeiTed not on Peter alone, but on all 
the apostles. Thus in Mat. xviii. 18, Jesus says, 
addressing tlie whole apostolic college, “ Verily 1 say 
unto you, Whatsoex er ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” The Fatliers 
also generally agree in ascribing to all the apostles 
the power of the keys. Jesus claims for himself the 
power of the keys when he says, “ 1 am he that hath 
the key of David, that openeth and no man shutteth, 
and shutteth and no man openeth.” Such expres- 
sions plainly indicate that Christ has sole power and 
authority in his church. Whatever may therefore 
be the extent of the power which is given to the 
apostles in conferring upon them the power of the 
keys, it must be something essentially different from 
the kingly power and authority of Christ. 

The power of the keys as exercised by the apos- 
tles and their associates was peculiar to themselves. 
They sometimes inflicted miraculous punishment 
upon notorious offenders, as upon Ananias and Sap- 
phira, and Elymas the sorcerer. And in many cases 
also they loosed persons from supernatural diseases. 
But the power of the keys, in so far as it has de- 
scended to the Christian ministry, simply implies 
two things — an authority to preach the gospel, and 
ail authority to administer discipline in the church 
by binding and lousing, by inflicting and removing 
censures. And their proceedings, when conducted 
agreeably to Scripture, are believed to be ratified iu 
heaven. 

The Church of Home considers the power of the 
keys as extending beyond the infliction of chui'ch 
censures to the remission or retention of sins. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Homan Pontifical a prayer occurs 
in the consecration of a bishop, beseeching that the 
power of the keys, of remitting and retaining sins 
might be given to every one ordained to that office 
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Thd Coancil of Trent ako confirms this view of the 
matter by tlieir decision, which declares the power of 
the keys to have been left by Christ to “ all priests 
Ills vicars as presidents and judges, to whom all 
mortal sins were referred into which the faithful 
might fall.” Dens again says, << That Peter did not 
receive the keys as a private person, but as supreme 
pastor, and for tlie benefit of the Church ; and from 
him, by ordinary right, the power of the keys is de- 
rived to other superiors, bishops, and pastors of the 
Church.” 'fho theory of the Papacy, however, which 
is taught by many Bomish divines, is, that tlie power 
of the keys, which was confen-ed upon Peter, belongs 
to the Pope as the successor of Peter ; and even ad- 
mitting that it was given by Christ to all the apostles, 
and therefore has descended to the priests and bishops 
their successors, they hold that it must be principally 
vested in the Pope as the bishop of bishops, and the 
head of all ecclesiastical influence and authority in the 
church on earth. Thus Romanists seek to vest in the 
Pope a supremacy over the church, and in the highest 
sense in which the words can apply to any one on 
earth, in him is vested the power of the keys. In 
opposition to this claim which Romanists allege for 
the Pope, Protestants contend that it rests on a series 
of unfounded assumptions ; for instance, on the su- 
premacy of Peter, his having actually been bishop of 
Rome, and the transmission of his power to all future 
bishops of Rome. 

KHAKIS, one of the Vaishmva sects of Hindus, 
founded by Kil, a disciple, though not immediately, 
of Raroanand. Tlie history of the sect is not well 
known, and it seems to be of mwlern origin. Its 
members, though believed to be numerous, appear to 
be either confined to a few particular districts, or to 
lead a wandering life. The Kliakis are distinguished 
from tiie other Vaishnavaa by the application of clay 
and ashes to their dress or persons. Those who 
reside in fixed establishments generally dress like 
other VaishnavaSf but those who lead a wandering 
life, go either naked, or nearly so, smearing their 
bodies with the pale gray mixture of ashes and earth. 
They also froqueatly wear the Jata, or liraided hair, 
after the fashkm of the votaries of Shivaj some of 
whose chaimcteristic practices they follow, blending 
them with the worship of Vishnu, of Sita, and par- 
ticulaffy of Hanuman. Many Khaku are found about 
Faiakbabad, but their principal seat is at Hanuman 
(Jerk, in Oude. 

KHAIJP. See Caliph. 

KHANDAS, the elements of sentient existence 
among the Budhists, of which there are five con- 
stituents : — (1.) The organized body, or the whole of 
being, apart ftom the mental processes ; (2.) Sensa- 
tion ; (3.) Perception ; (4.) Discrimination ; (5.) Con- 
sciousness. The four last Khandas are results or 
properties of the first, which must be understood as 
including the soul as well as the body. At deatli, 
the Budhists believe the Khandas entirely vanish, 
^etama says that none of the Khandas, taken sepa- 


rately, are the self, and tliat, taken conjointly, they 
are not the self. Thero is no such thing as a soul 
'apart from the five Khandas. 

KHANDOUA,. an incarnation of Shiva, the same 
which is called also Bhairay (which see). The 
principal . temple of Khandoba is at It was 

endowed by Holkar with an annual oi t0,000 
rupees, and the Peshwa's government granted a like 
sum. A large sum also accrues to the temple frein 
its ofierings, part of which were demanded back by 
government, till, on Christian principles, this bituich 
of revenue was abandoned by Sir Robert Grant. A 
fraternity of Vira, amounting to about fifty men, is 
attached to the temple, besides a sisterhood of twice 
the number of Murali. One of the Vim is required 
at the annual festival to run a sword through his 
thigh, and afterwards to walk through the town as if 
nothing had iiappened to him. The Murali are un- 
married females, consecrated by their parents to the 
god, and sent, when they grow up, to the temple at 
Jejiiri, that they may lead a life of sacred pros- 
titution. 

KHARE.TITES, or revolters, a Mohammedan sect, 
who originally withdrew from Ali, and maintain that 
the Imdin need not be of the tribe of Korei^, nor 
even a freeman, provided he be just and qualified. 
They maintain too, that if unfit he may be deposed, 
and that the office itself is not indispensable. 

KIIATA, or Scarf of Blessings, an article 
which is considered in Thibet as conveying to the 
individual on whom it is bestowed many blessings 
from above. It is thus described by M. Hue, in his 
‘Travels in Tartnry, Thibet, and China:' — “The 
Kliata is a piece of silk, nearly as fine as gauze, and 
of so very pale a blue as to be almost white. Its 
lengtli about triples its breadth, and the two extre- 
mities are generally fringed. There are Khatas of 
all sizes and all prices, for a Khata is an object with 
which neither poor nor rich can dispense. No one 
ever moves unless provided with a supply. When 
you go to pay a visit, when you go to ask a favour, 
or to acknowledge one, you begin with dibplaying the 
Khata ; you take it in both hands, and offer it to the 
person whom you desire to honour. When two 
friends, who have not seen each other for a long 
time, meet, their first proceeding is to interchange a 
Khata ; it is as mucli a matter of couroe as shaking 
hands in Europe. When you write, it is usual to 
enclose a Khata in the letter. We cannot exaggerate 
the importance wliich the Thibetians, the Si-Fan, the 
Houng-Mao-Eul, and all the people who dwell to- 
wards the western shores of the Blue Sea, attach to 
the c||j'emony of the Khata. With them, it is the 
purest and sincorest expression of all the noblest 
sentiments.- The most gracious wonls, the roost 
magnificent presents, go for nothing, if unaccompanied 
with the Khata; whereas, with the Khata, the com- 
monest objects become of infinite value. If any one 
comes, Khata in hand, to ask you a favour, to refuse 
the favour would be a great breach of propriety. 
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This Thibetian custom is very general among the 
Tartars, and especially in their Lamaseries; and 
Khatas, accordingly, form a very leading feature of 
eommerce with the Chinese at Tang-Keou-Eul. The 
Thibetian embassy never passes through the town 
witiiout purciiasing a prodigious number of these 
articles.” 

KHATIB, an ordinary Mohammedan priest, who 
conducts the worship of the mosque on the Fridays. 
He recites the prayers, and often preaches a sermon. 

KHATMEH, a recitation of the whole Koran, 
which occupies about nine hours, and is customary 
at the funqrals, weddings, and public festivals of 
Mohammedans, being regarded as meritorious in 
those who bear the expense. 

KHEMAH, one of the principal female disciples 
of Budha (which see). 

KHIRKHAH (Arab., a torn robe), a iiaine given 
to the dress generally worn by Dervishes (which 
see). The Mussulmans pretend that it was the dress 
of the ancient prophets. 

KHLESTOVSHCHIKI (from Slav., khlestat, to 
flog), a sect of dissenters from the Ruano-Grede 
church. They are a kind of Flagellantx, and a 
branch of the Skoptzi (which see). They impose 
upon themselves flagellation and some other pen- 
ances, and they are said to have mysterious doc- 
trines and rites, marked by the wildest superstition. 
They are accused of the same guilty extravagances 
which were ascribed to the Adamites (which see). 
The police of Moscow, it seems, 8 ui 7 )ri 8 ed one of 
their meetings in 1840, and it was proved, by the in- 
vestigation which followed on this discovery, that 
the Khleatovahchiki are only a lower or preparatory 
grade of the Skoptzi; that they have a community 
of women, although, in order to conceal it, they live 
in couples, married by priests of the established 
church. At their meetings they often jump about 
until they fall down from exhaustion ; a practice 
not altogether unknown even in England. (See 
Jumpers.) 

KHONDS (Religion op the). The Khonds are 
a wiki aboriginal tribe in Orissa, that portion of Hin- 
dustan which lies between the mountains of the 
Dekkan and the sea-coast. Their religion is very 
peculiar, and in its whole features entirely distinct 
from Hinduism. Their supreme god is called Bura- 
Femnou (which see), the god of light, who created 
for himself a consort, the earth-goddess called Tari- 
Famou, the source of evil in the world. The god of 
light arrested the action of physical evil, while he 
left man at perfect liberty to reject or receive moral 
evil. They who rejected it were deified, while the 
great mass of mankind who received it were con- 
demned to all kinds of physical suffering, with death, 
besides being deprived of the immediate care of the 
Creator, and doomed to the lowest state of moral 
degradation. Bura-Pennou and his consort, mean- 
I while, contended for superiority, and thus the ele- 
ments of good and evil came to be in constant collision 


both in the heart of man and in tlie world around 
him. At this point the Khonds diverge into two 
sects, which are thus described by Majot Macpherson 
in tai intercsting memoir read before thte Asiatic 
Society, and inserted in their Journal i — “ One sect,” 
says he, holds that the god of light complete^ 
conquered the earth-goddess, and employs her, still 
the active principle of evil, as the instrument of hts 
moi-al rule. That he resolved to provide a partial 
remedy for the consequences of the introduction of 
evil, by enabling man to attain to a state of moderate 
enjoyment upon earth, and to partial restoration to 
communion with the Creator after death. And that, 
to effect this purpose, he created those classes of 
subordinate deities, and assigned to them the oflice — 
first, of instructing man in the arts of life, and regu- 
lating the powers of nature forliis use, upon the con- 
dition of his paying to them due worship ; secondly, 
of administering a system of retributive justice 
through subjection to which, and through the. prac- 
tice of virtue during successive lives upon eartli, the 
soul of man might attain to beatification. The other, 
sect hold, upon the other hand, that the earth-god- 
dess remains iinconqucred ; that the god of light 
could not, in opposition to her will, carry out his 
purpose with respect to man's temporal lot; and 
that man, therefore, owes his elevation from the state 
of physical suffering into which he fell through the 
reception of evil, to the direct exercise of her power 
to confer blessings, or to her permitting liim to receive 
the good which flows from tlic god of light, through 
the inferior gods, to air who woi'ship tlicm. With 
respect to man’s destiny after death, they believe 
that the god of light carried out his purpose. And 
they believe that the worship of the earih-goddess 
by human sacrifice, is the indispensable condition on . 
which these blessings have been granted, and their 
continuance may be hoped for ; the virtue of the rite 
availing not only for tliose who practise it, but for all 
mankind. 

** In addition to these human sacrifices, which still 
continue to be offered annually, in order to appease 
the wrath of Tari, and propitiate her in favour of 
agriculture, there is a fearful amount of infanticide 
among the Khond people. It exists in some of the 
tribes of the sect of Boora to such an extent, that no 
female infant is spared, except when a woman'a first 
child is female ; and that villages containing a hun- 
dred houses may be seen without a female child.” 

The revolting rites of human sacrifice and female 
infanticide have prevailed from time immemorial 
among these bai-barous people. The British govern- 
ment, however, has happily succeeded in almost com- 
pletely abolishing these bloody rites. Many cliildren, 
who had been stolen from their parentfk and sold to the 
Khonds for sacrifice, have been rescued from a cruel 
death, and put into asylums for Christian educfUion 
and tiaining. The manner in which the' revolting 
human sacrifices were conducted by the Khonds is 
thus described by Mr. Fry, a govemroent agent, who 
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haa retcned nnmbera from the sacriBcial knife: — 
« The victim,” he informs us, “ is surrounded by a 
crowd of half-intoxicated Khonds, and is dragged 
around some open space, when the savages, with 
loud shouts, rush on the victim, cutting the living 
flesh piecemeal from the bones, till nothing remains 
but the head and bowels, which are left untouched. 
Death has by this time released the unhappy victim 
from his torture; the head and bowels are then 
burnt, and the ashes mixed with grain.” These 
Meriah sacriflces, as they are called, are almost 
abolished. 

KHOBS, a god worshipped by the ancient Slavo- 
nians, an image of whom existed at Kiolf before the 
introduction of Christianity. They were wont to 
offer to this deity the korovay, or wedding-cake, 
and to sacrifice hens in honour of him. 

KHOTBEH, a prayer which Mohammed was 
accustomed to recite, and in which example he was 
followed by his successors. It consists of two parts. 
The first is appropriated to the Deity, the prophets, 
the first four caliphs and their contemporaries. The 
second includes the prayer for the reigning sovereign. 
The Kho&>eh at present in use on the Fridays in the 
Mohammedan mosques in Turkey is as follows : — 
“ Thanks be to the Most High, that supreme and 
immortal Being who has neither wife nor children 
nor equal on earth or in the heavens, who favours 
acts of compunction in his servants, and pardons 
their iniquities. We believe, we (5onfes8, we bear 
witness, that there is no God but God alone, the sole 
God, who admits no association. Happy belief, to 
i which is attached heavenly blessedness. We also 
believe in our Lord our support, our master Moham- 
med his servant, his friend, his prophet, who has 
l^een directed in the true way, favoured by divine 
oracles, and distinguished by marvellous works. May 
! the divine blessing be on him, on his posterity, on 

i his wives, on his disciples, on the orthodox khalifs 

I endowed with doctrine, virtue, and sanctity, and on 
the viziers of his age, particularly on the Imam, the 
true khalif of God’s prophet, the prince of believers, 
Abubekr, the pious certifier, pleasing to the Eternal ; 
on the Imam, the true khalif of God’s prophet, the 
prince of believers, Omar, the pure discriminator, 
pleasing to God ; on the Imam, the true khalif of 
God’s prophet, the prince of believers, Othman, the 
possessor of the two lights ; on the Imam, the true 
khalif of God’s prophet, the prince of believers, Ali, 
the generous, the upright, pleasing to God ; on the 
two great Imams, perfect in virtue and doctrine, dis- 
tinguished in knowledge and in works, illustrious in 
lace and in nobility, resigned to the will of God and 
the decrees of destiny, patient in reverses and mis- 
fortunes, the princes of the heavenly youth, the pupils 
of the eyes of the faithful, the lords of true believers, 
Hassan and Hossein, pleasing to God, to whom may 
all be equally pleasing. 0 ye assistants, O ye faith- 
ful, fear God, and submit to Him. Omar, pleasing 
to Gh)d, has said, The prophet of God pronounced 

U. 


these words: Let there be no actions but those 
founded on good intentions. The prophet of Gkid is 
truthful in what he said. He is truthful in what be 
said. Ali, the friend of God, and the minister of the 
heavenly oracles, said, Know that the best word is 
the Word of God, most powerful, most most 

compassionate. Hear his holy comman4m|ni. When 
you hear the Koran, listen to it with re^ct, and in 
silence, for it will be made to you piety. I take 
refuge with God from the stoned devil. In the name 
of God, the merciful, the compassionate in truth, 
good deeds efface bad ones.” 

Here the preacher repeats several verses of the 
Koran, to which the muezzins chant Amen. He then 
commences the second Khotbeh^ which runs thus : — 
“ In honour to his prophet, and for distinction to his 
pure soul, this high and great God, whose word is an 
order and a command, has said, Certainly God and 
his angels bless the prophet. Bless him, ye believers, 
address to him pure and sincere salutations. 0 God, 
bless Mohammed, the Emir of Emirs, the chief of the 
prophets, who is perfect, accomplished, endowed with 
eminent qualities, the glory of the human race, our 
lord and the lord of both worlds, of temporal and of 
eternal life. 0 ye who are enamoured of his beauty 
and of his fame, address to him pure and sincere 
salutations. Bless, 0 God, Moliammed, and the 
posterity of Mohammed, as thou hast blessed Abra- 
ham and the posterity of Abraham. Certainly thou 
art adorable, thou art great; sanctify Mohammed, 
and the posterity of Mohammed, as thou hast sanc- 
tified Abraham and the posterity of Abraham. Cer- 
tainly thou art adorable, thou art great. 0 God, 
have pity on the orthodox khalifs, distinguished by 
doctrine, virtue, and heavenly gifts, with which thou 
hast ladiMi those who have acted with truth and 
justice. O (irod, assist, sustain, and defend thy ser- 
vant, the greatest of sultans, the most eminent of 
khalifs, the king of Arabs, and Ajene, the servant of 
the two holy cities, sultan, son of a sultan, Sultan 

, whose khalifat may the Siqn’eine Being make 

eternal, and perpetual his empire and power, Amen. 
0 God, exalt those who exalt religion, and lower 
those who lower religion. Protect the Moslem sol- 
diers, the orthodox armies, and grant ns health, tran- 
quillity, prosperity to us, to pilgrims, to the military, 
to citizens, as well to those at home as to those who 
travel by land and sea ; finally, to the whole Moslem 
people. Health to all the prophets and all the 
heavenly messengers. Eternal praises to God, the 
Creator and Governor of the universe. Certainly 
God commands equity and benevolence, he com- 
mands and recommends the care of our relations, he 
prohibits unlawful things, sins, prevarications. He 
counsels you to obey his precepts, and to keep them 
carefully in your memory.” 

A Khotbehi in substance the same, is used on the 
first Friday after the New Year. Besides the bene- 
diction on the prophet, his four successors, and the 
two sons of Ali, a blessing is invoked on their mother 
2 a 
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Fatimah, and grandmother Ehadijah; Ayeslut} the 
mother of the &ithful, and the rest of the prophet’s 
pure wives; on the six who remained of the ten 
noble and just persons who swore allegiance under 
the tree, Talha, Alzobier, Saad, Said, Abdulrahman, 
Ibn Auf, and all the companions, and the two suc- 
ceeding generations. This prayer, and frequently a 
moral discourse, is delivered from the pulpit by the 
KhaHh, who holds a wooden sword reversed, a cus- 
tom said to be peculiar to the cities taken from the 
unbelievers. 

KHUMBANDAS, an order of beings among the 
BudhistSf who are believed to be the attendants of 
Wir&dhaf who is one of the four guardian dewcu. 
The Khumbandas have blue garments, hold a sword 
and shield of sapphire, and are mounted on blue 
horses. They form one of the thirteen orders of in- 
telligence, exclusive of the supreme Biidhm. They 
are monsters of immense size and disgusting form. 

KID- WORSHIP. A remarkable prohibition oc- 
curs in three different passages of the Old Testament, 
couched in these words, “ Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk.” This precept has been 
supposed to be intended to guard the Hebrews 
against some idolatrous or superstitious practice of 
the neighbouring heathen nations. In this explana- 
tion some of the Jewish expositors coincide, though 
they have not been able to cite any instance of such 
a practice. Dr. Cudwortli, however, in his Treatise 
on the Lord’s Supper, states, that in an old Caraite 
commentary on the Pentateuch, it is mentioned as 
Irnving been a practice of the ancient heathens when 
tliey had gathered in all their fruits, to take a kid 
and boil it in the milk of its dam, and then in a 
magical way to go about and besprinkle with it their 
trees, Helds, gardens, and orchards ; thinking that by 
this means they would fructify and bring forth fruit 
more abundantly the following year. Horace seems 
to allude to a custom of this kind. Abarbanel also 
refers to such a practice as followed, in some parts of 
Spain, even in his time. Spencer mentions a similar 
rite as in use among the Sabians. Bloody sacriHces 
of cocks and kids are wont to be offered to the Hindu 
god Viaihnu. 

KIEW, a holy city among the ancient Slavonians. 
It was situated on the right bank of the Dnieper or 
Borysthenes. In this city nearly all the gods of the 
Slavic race were at one time assembled. The inhab- 
itants of Kiew, in their annual voyages to the Black 
Sea in the month of June, were wont to disembark 
on an island, at the distance of four days’ journey 
from the mouth of the river, and there they offered 
their sacriHces under an oak. 

KILHAMITES. See Methodist (Wesleyan) 
New Connexion. 

KING, the canonical sacred books of the Chinese, 
which are believed to be the most ancient literaiy 
monuments of China, and to possess an authority far 
higher than any other ancient writings. All these 
productions of the shing-jin, or holy man, are consi- 


dered to be absolutely and infallibly true. The old* 
est of the sacred books is the Yth-Jang^ said to have 
been written by Fuh-he, the reputed founder of the 
Chinese civilisation. The second of the Chinese 
sacred books is the Slwo-ldi^y which is chiefly his- 
torical, stretching from the reign of Yaou, one 
of the very earliest emperors, to the life-time of 
Confucius. The She-king is the third of the sacred 
books, comprising 311 odes, and other lyrics, gen- 
erally breathing a moral tone. Inferior in autho- 
rity to these three, but stiU regarded as a sacred 
book, is the Le-ke, the Chinese book of rites and 
manners. The four just mentioned, along with the 
Tsun-ttew, a historical work by Confucius, form the 
Woo-king or Five Sacred Writings of the Chinese, 
the monuments of the “ holy men ” of antiquity, and 
hence regarded as the foundation of all history and 
ethics, politics, philosophy, and religion in China. 
KING OF SACRIFICES. See Rex Sacror- 

UM. 

KINIAN SUDDAR. See Cloth (Purchabb 
OP the). 

KINSMAN. See Avenger of Blood. 

KIRCHENTAG (Ger. church diet), a free asso- 
ciation of pious professors, ministers, and laymen of 
Protestant Germany, for the discussion of the reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical questions of the day, and for 
the promotion of the interests of practical Chris- 
tianity embraced under the term Inner Mission 
(which see). It was originated in 1848, and meets 
annually in one of the leading cities of Germany. 
Its doctrinal basis is the Bible as explained by the 
ecumenical symbols and evangelical confessions of 
the sixteenth century. It comprehends four Protes- 
tant denominations, the Lutheran, German Reform- 
ed, United Evangelical, and the Moravian, but it 
holds fratenial intercourse witlt all foreign Evangeli- 
cal Societies and Churches, who hold the basis of the 
Diet, and may choose to send delegates to represent 
them at its meetings. All parts of Germany, espe- 
cially Prussia and Wlirtemberg, send delegates to this 
body; but it is discountenanced and disowned by 
the rationalists and semi-rationalists as well as the 
rigid Lutherans. 

This German Church Diet originated with the 
most eminent evangelical ministers and laymen of 
Germany, headed by a true Christian nobleman, von 
Bethmann Hollweg, who has presided at every one 
of its meetings. The first Kirchentag, which consisted 
of five hundred members, met on the 21st of Septem- 
ber 1848 in Wittenberg, and in that very church to 
the doors of which Luther affixed his ninety-five 
theses. “It was indeed,” says Mr. Thomas H. Glad- 
stone, “ a new and interesting sight to behold the 
learned professor seated side by side with the simple- 
minded Christian, the dignified ecclesiastic taking 
brotherly counsel with the humble lay-missionary or 
provincial school teacher. It was no less a strangely 
novel spectacle to see the strongest upholders of the 
respective orthodoxies, Lutheran and Reformed, for- 
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getting doctrinal difTerences in the liarmoiiy of 
Christian purpose and Christian love ; still more to 
see the ol^ect of their common jealousy, the * Unit- 
ed' Church, as well as the Moravian and other dis- 
senting communities, completing the picture of Chris- 
tian union and brotherly love by being admitted to 
their association without question of their ecclesias- 
tical polity or church rule. All seemed to point to 
the dawning of a better day. And the tempest of 
persecution with which the church was assailed, ap- 
peared already converted into a blessing, in the re- 
cognition of its essential unity, and the sense of the 
mutual dependence of its parts as members of that 
mystic body which is one in its living Head. This 
feeling of Christian fellowship was heightened to the 
sublime, and received an exprcssioti too deeply af- 
fecting ever to be erased from the memory of those 
who witnessed the scene, when, at a solemn moment 
on the last day, the earnest Knnnmacher, in one of 
his fervent addresses, pledged the member? to stand 
true to one another in the day of persecution, which 
seemed about to burst upon them, and received in 
the prolonged affirmation of the whole assembly, the 
assurance that they would bear each other as mein- 
I bers of one family in their hearts and prayers, would 

! receive each other in the day of persecution to house 

I and home till the storm should bo overpast, and 

would account as their own sisters and their own 
I children the widows and orphans of the bi-other who 
should seal his testimony by the, martyr’s death.” 

I This first meeting of the Kirclientag lasted for 
I three days, and the result of its deliberations, which 

I were conducted with the greatest order and solom- 

' iiity, was that two very important resolutions were 

I unanimously passed : — 

“ 1. That an invitation should be addressed to all 
the Protestant churches of Germany, to hold on the 
5tl» of November 1848, the Sunday following the 
anniversary of the Reformation, a day of general 
prayer and humiliation, in order to begin the work 
of tlie regeneration of Protestantism with the same 
spirit of true evangelical repentance, with which 
Luther commenced the Reformation, and which he 
so clearly expressed in the very first of his ninety- 
five theses. 

“2. A resolution to form a confederation of all 
those German churches which stand on the ground 
of the reformatory confessions, not for the purpose of 
an amalgamation of these churches and an extinction 
of their peculiarities and relative independence, but 
for the representation and promotion of the essential 
unity and brotherly harmony of the evangelical 
churches ; for united testimony against every thing 
unevangelical ; for mutual counsel and aid ; for the 
decision of controversies ; for the furtherance of ec- 
clesiastical and social reforms, especially Inner Mis- 
sion; for the protection and deWce of the divine 
and human rights and liberties of the evangelical 
church ; for forming and promoting the bond of 
union with all evangelical bodies out of Germany.” 


The Kirchentag, like the Evangelical Alliance, is 
not a union of churches, but a union of Christians, 
both ministers and laymen. It is not a legislative 
assembly, but a meetitig of Christians from all parts 
of the world, for the purpose of consulting about the 
common interests of the Redeemer’s king^^. But 
at the same time it differs from the Emligeiical Al- 
liance in one point, tliat from its first formation it 
contemplated a confederation of the churches of the 
Refoi*mation. 

From its first foriniition in 1848, the Kirchentag 
has met every year except 1855, when it would have 
met, as had been fully arranged, at Halle, had not the 
cholera broken out in that city. Its two first meet- 
ings took place at Wittenberg, but ever since they 
ha\e been held at different towns, and the attend- 
ance of members luis of course varied in amount. 
'Fhe meetings of the Kirchentag continue for four 
days, two of which are devoted to the congress of 
Inner Mission. Each session is opened and closed 
with devotional exercises, and the business is exclu- 
sively of a spirittml character, and separate sessions 
are held early iji the moniing, and late in the even ■ 
ing for special objects of a practical kind, such as 
Sabbath observance, prison discipline, the establish- 
ment of houses of refuge, the cultivation of religious 
ait, and similar matters. 

The meeting of the KivvhmUig at Berlin in 1863, 
was perhaps the most impoitant of all the meetings 
which have been held. On that occasion the Augs- 
burg Confession of 1 530 was unanimously adopted as 
the fundamental symbol of the entire Evangelical 
Chiu-ch of Germany in all its branches, with the dis- 
tinct understanding, however, that the tenth article 
on the Lord’s Supper should not exclude the Re- 
formed doctrine on tlie subject, and that this whole 
act should not interfere at all with the peculiar posi- 
tion of those churches which never adopted the 
Augsburg Confession. Two thousand members of 
the Kir^mtag solemnly gave their assent to this 
decision, which was hailed by the king of Prussia, 
and the pious Protestants of Germany, as a most 
gratifying testimony of the doctrinal unity which 
prevailed in the great sections of German Protestant- 
ism, while at the same time it was a most powerful 
protest against both Romanism and Rationalism. 

The meetings which have been held since 1853 
have been characterized by a spirit of union and 
Christian love. Questions of great practical import- 
ance have been discussed with the utmost indepen- 
dence of mind, and yet with the most commendable 
meekness and forbearance. Thus the Kirchentag 
has exercised a most salutary Christian influence, 
not only upon the cities in which its meetings ai'e 
held, but even upon the remotest parts of Germany. 
It has promoted the cause of Christian union both at 
home and abroad. But the impulse which it has 
given to the work of Inner Mission (which see), 
may well be regarded as the crowning act of the 
Ki^tentug, and though it is possible that the pro- 
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gntfi of a high-church Lutheran spirit may ultimately 
break up this friendly confederation of Christian 
ministerB and la 3 rmen, the benefit which has already 
accrued from it to the cause of practical Christian- 
ity and Christian philanthropy will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

KIRIATH SHEMA (Heb. the reading of the 
Shema), the recital by the Jews of certain passages 
of tlte Old Testament Scriptures called Shema 
(which see). 

KIRIN, a monster which occupies a conspicuous 
place in the fabulous legends of the Chinese and the 
Japanese. It is supposed to be not only gentle, in- 
nocent, and inoffensive, but virtuous and holy. It is 
never seen, therefore, but at the appearance of a par- 
ticular constellation, and at the nativity of some 
worthy benefactor of his race. The Kirin of Japan 
is a dmgon with three claws, and that of China with 
five. 

KIRK (Ger. hirche, Gr. hiriahe^ Sax. or Tent. 
Jeerke), a place set apart for divine worship. It is 
also applied to the congregation wliich assembles in 
one place, and to the various congregations which n 
their collective capacity form one communion. 

KISLAR AGA, the chief of the black eunuchs 
in Turkey, who is intrusted with superintendence of 
all the mosquea. 

KISSING (Sacued\ The ancient heathens were 
accustomed to kiss the hands, the feet, the knees, or 
even the mouths of the gods. It was also accounted 
a part of devotion to kiss the doors of the temples, 
the pillars and the posts of the gates. Among ido- 
laters, in times as remote as the days of Job, it 
seems to have been a customary act of worship to 
their distant or unseen deities to kiss the hand. To 
this there is an evident allusion in .lob xxxi. 26, 27, 
“ If I beheld the sun when it shiued, or the moon 
walking in brightness ; and my lieart hath been se- 
cretly enticed, or my mouth hatli kissed my hand.” 
At the inauguration of the ancient Jewish kings, the 
principal men of the kingdom, as an expression of 
their homage to the new monarch, kissed either his 
feet or his knees. A reference to this act of homage 
teems to be made in Ps. ii. 12, “ Kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when his 
wrath is kindled hut a little. Blessed are all they 
tliat put their trust in him.” An Oriental shows his 
respect ta a superior by kissing his hand and putting 
it to his forehead ; but if the superior he of a kind 
and condescending turn of mind, he will snatch 
away fifs hand as soon as the other has touched it ; 
tlien the inferior puts his own fingers to his lips, and 
afterwards to his forehead. The Mohammedan pil- 
grims, as a religious duty, kiss the black stone in the 
Kaaba (which see) at Mecca. Kissing as a mark 
of idolatrous reverence is referred to in Hosea xiii. 
2, “ Let the men that sacrifice kiss the calves and 
1 Kings xix. 18, “ And every mouth which hath not 
kissed him,” that is, Baal. The Roman Catholics 
make very frequent use of this ceremony in religious 


worship. Thus they kiss the crucifix imd the relics 
of saints. In sprinkling the holy water, the priest 
kisses the cupergilhm or sprinkling brush ; and at 
the procession on Palm-Sunday the deacon kisses the 
palm which he presents to the priest. In the rite of 
ordination, as laid down in the Romish Pontifical, 
the ordained priests kiss the hand of the Pontifi*. 
On numberless occasions the ceremony of kissing as 
a religious rite is practised among Romanists. One 
of the most extraordinary instances, however, of the 
use of this mode of expressing sacred homage and re- 
spect is that of kissing the Pope’s foot or toe, which 
has been required by Popes as a token of respect from 
the secular power since the eighth century. The 
first who received this honour was Pope Constantine 
I. It was paid him by the Emperor Justinian II. on 
his entry into Constantinople in A. D. 710. But the 
firet Pope who made it imperative was Valentine I. 
about A. D. 827, who required every one to kiss his 
foot ; and from that time this mark of reverence ap- 
pears to have been expected by all the Popes. 
When this ceremony is to be performed, tlie Pope 
weal's a slipper with a cross upon it which is kissed. 

KISS OF PEACE. One of the most conspi- 
cuous features in the character of the early Chris- 
tians, was the love which they bore one to another ; 
and in token of Christian affection they were accus- 
tomed when they met together to kiss each other. 
This outward expression of love was manifested in 
their private houses, at their public meetings, and on 
all suitable occasions. Such a practice, however, 
was avoided on the public streets, lest it should be 
nusunderstood and misrepresented by their heathen 
fellow-citizens. When they met their pastor tliey 
were accustomed to how their heads, and to receive 
liis benediction, but afterwards, w'heii greater rever- 
ence was attached to the clerical office, the practice 
was introduced of kissing tlie hands of their pastor, 
and embracing his feet. In the early Christian 
church after baptism had been administered to a con- 
vert, he was received into the church by the first 
kiss of Christian brotherhood, the salutation of peace, 
and from that time he had the right of saluting all 
Christians with this fraternal sign. But Clement of 
Alexandria complains that even in his day the kiss 
of peace had become a mere fonn, a matter of out- 
ward display, which excited the suspicion of the 
heathen. This early Father objects to such a cere- 
mony on the ground that love shows itself not in the 
brotherly kiss, but in the dis)>OBition of the heart. 
This outward form of salutation, however, as a token 
of Christian affection, appears to have been an apos- 
tolic custom, as it is frequently mentioned in the 
writings of the apostles. Thus, for example, it is 
referred to in Rom. xvi. 16, 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 12, 1 Thess. v. 26, and 1 Pet. v. 14. This 
practice continued in use for several centuries. It 
was usual after baptism, both in the case of infants 
and adults, as late as the fifth century, but after tliat 
time it seems to have been supersede by the simple 
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Fax tecum, Peaee be with you. The kUe 
/>( p^e WAS also one of the rites of the sacramental 
serviH^Dd not only so, but it was observed on corn* 
mon oec$8ious>of public worship. It was omitted on 
Good Friday in commemoration of the traitorous 
kiss of Judas Iscariot. To prevent the abuses which 
might naturally arise out of this practice, the dider- 
ent sexes were not permitted to interchange this 
salutation with one another. The kiss of peace was 
often a matter of taunt and reproach on the part of 
the enemies of Christianity, but it was still con- 
tinued tlirough the eighth and ninth centuries, even 
to the thirteenth, when it appears to have ceased. 
According to the canons of the council of Laodicea, 
the presbyters were appointed first to give this kiss 
to the bishop, and then the laity were to exchange 
it among themselves. At the ordination of a bishop, 
it was customary after his consecration for all the 
bishops and clergy present to salute him with a holy 
kiss in the Lord. The solemn kiss formed also an 
essential part of the ceremony of espousals or be- 
trothal among the ancient Christians. Such impor- 
tance, indeed, did Constantine attach to this token 
of contract between the parties betrothed to each 
other, that he laid it down as a law, and it was 
afterwards embodied in the Code of J ustinian, that 
if a man betrothed a woman by the intervention of 
the kiss, then if either party died before mamage, 
tiie heirs of the deceased party were entitled to half 
the donations, and the survivor to the other half; 
but if the contract was made without the interven- 
tion of the solemn kiss, then upon the death of either 
party before marriage, the whole of the espousal 
gifts must be restored to the donor or hie heirs at 
law. A corrupt practice crept into some places, 
but was strictly forbidden by the canons, — that 
of giving the kiss of peace to the dead ; and such 
a practice receives a favourable mention from the 
author who calls himself Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite. It was evidently the offspring of a blind su- 
perstition, and accordingly, when it began to creep 
into France about A. d. 578, the council of Auxerre 
passed a decree declaring it unlawful to give the kiss 
of peace to the dead. 

KITCHI MANITO, the name by which the 
Great Spirit was known among various tribes of the 
old American Indians. Tliis is the foremost mem- 
ber in the series of good divinities. See Manitoes. 
North American Indians (Religion of the). 

KITO, a god whom the Chinese soldiery honour 
as their patron. 

KITOO, a particular prayer which is used by the 
Japanese in all seasons of public distress. 

KITU, homage or reverence paid by one person 
to another, among the natives of Japan. Inferiors 
being Miated on their heels according to the Japanese 
fiMhion, testified their respect for their superiors by 
laying the palms of their hands on the door, and 
bending their bodies so low that their foreheads 
•linoet touched the ground. This is called the Kitu. 


The superior responded by laying the palms of his 
liands upon his luees, and nodding or bowing, more 
or less low, according to the rank of the other party* 
KNEELERS. See Genuflectentbs. 
KNEELING IN PRAYER. This seems to be 
a proper and becoming attitude in dte^on, and 
abundant authority for the practice is lu Ikrip- 
ture. Thus we find it distinctly mentioned in 
2 Cliron. vi. 13, Dan. vi. 10, Luke xxii. 41, Acts vii. 
60, and Eph. hi. 14. The expression to bow the 
knee, is referi'ed to in 1 Kings xix. 18, as denoting 
to perform an act of worship ; and in this sense it is 
used in the Hebrew, in Isa. Ixvi. 3, “ He that wor- 
ships idols,” is literally “ He that bows the knee” to 
them. In the early Christian church, the act of 
kneeling was regarded as a sign of humiliation before 
God; hence it was uniformly required of all who 
had fallen under the censure of the church for their 
ofiences. Basil calls it the lesser penance, in dis- 
tinction from the act of prostration which was termed 
the greater penance. Constantine, followed by Theo- 
dosius, enacted a law that on festival days prayers 
were to be offered by the congregation not kneeling 
but standing. The primitive Christians conducted 
their devotions in a kneeling posture during six days 
of the week, but in a standing attitude on the Lord's 
day. Justin Martyr accounts for the difference 
thus, Forasmuch as we ouglit to remember both 
our fall by sin, and the grace of Christ, by which we 
rise again from our fall ; therefore we pray kneeling 
six days as a symbol of our fall by sin ; but our not 
kneeling on the Lord’s day is a symbol of the resur- 
rection, whereby, through the grace of Christ we are 
delivered from our sins, and from death, tliat is mor- 
tified thereby.” The standing attitude, instead of the 
kneeli ng, was adopted also during th e tim e of Pentecost. 
The practice, however, of refraining from kneeling 
on the Lord’s day, and the time of Pentecost, seems 
not to have been uniformly observed by all the 
churches, for we find the council of Nice decreeing, 
“ Because there are some who kneel on the Lord’s 
day, and in the days of Pentecost ; that all things 
may bo uniformly performed in every parish or dio- 
cese, it seems good to the holy synod that prayers 
be made to God standing.” Hilary also speaks of it 
as an apostolical practice, neither to fast nor worship 
kneeling on the Lord’s day, or the fifty days between 
Easter and Pentecost. Jerome reckons it among 
the traditions of the universal church. Casuan says 
of the Egyptian churches, that from Saturday night 
to Sunday night, and all the days of Pentecost, they 
neither kneeled nor fasted. On all other occasiema 
kneeling was a common and ordinary posture of de- 
votion, so that prayer was often termed bending the 
knees. It is the iJmost universal practice of Chris- 
tians to kneel in private prayer, and even in the 
public devotions of the sanctuary; some ehurches 
prefer the kneeling, while others prefer the standing 
attitude. 

KNEPH. See Cnefu. 
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During the time of the Crusades (wliich see), a spi- 
rit of chivalry developed itself in various parts of 
Europe, which accounted it the highest of all deeds 
of piety to do battle with the infidels. The warlike 
spirit came to be combined with the monastic, and 
from this apparently incongruous union arose the 
several Orders of Christian Knighthood. 

In A. D. 1119, nine knights of Jerusalem first con- 
stituted themselves into an ecclesiastical order, under 
Hugh de Payens as grand-master. This new order 
of knighthood attracted the notice and the approval 
of St. Bernard, who quickly spread their fame 
throughout the western world; and in 1128 they 
received the sanction of the church through a decree 
of the synod of Troyes. This of course led to their 
rapid increase in numbera, wealth, and influence. 
Their example was speedily followed by the brethren 
of the Hospital of St. John in Jerusalem. Both 
orders having been invested with special privileges 
by the Pope, were not long in attaining property and 
power. A spirit of jealousy, however, arose be- 
tween them, and they showed themselves to be more 
zealous for the honour and advantage of their re- 
spective orders, than for the Holy Land. Com- 
plaints, accordingly, began to arise in all quarters on 
the immorality, faithlessness, and pride of these 
knights, particularly the Templars. After the con- 
quest of Ptolemais in 1291, they first withdrew to 
Cyprus. Then the Hospitallers in 1309 settled in 
Bhodcs. The Templars, however, repaired to the 
west, and took up their abode cliiefly in Paris. 

In the twelfth century, other lesser orders of eccle- 
siastical knighthood sprung up, wliich were for the 
most part connected with the order of the Cister- 
cians (which see). During the siege of Ptolemais, 
in A. D. 1190, the Order of Gerinan or Teutonic 
knights came into existence; but having, in 122G, 
withdrawn into Prussia to conquer the Pagan inha- 
bitants of that country, they joined in 1237 with the 
Order of the Brethren of the Sword against the in- 
fidel Livonians. Another minor order of knights 
was formed, under the direction of the Dominicans, 
for conducting the war against the AJhigemes in the 
south of France. Afterwards, this order settled in 
Northern Italy, and was known by the name of the 
Rqjoicing Brothers. The three principal orders of 
Christian knighthood, however, which were formed 
in the twelfth century for the defence of Christianity 
against the infidels, were, 1. The Knights of St. John 
of Jeruaalem, whose primary object was to relieve 
and assist the crowds of pilgrims who visited the 
Holy Land. 2. The Knights Templars, who were a 
strictly military order, intended to guard tlte roads, 
and to protect the Christians from the assaults of the 
Mohammedans. 3. The Teutonic Knights of St. 
Mary, whose office it was to care for and specially 
tend the soldiers wounded in the holy wars. The 
two latter orders have been long extinct, the Templars 
having been abolished by Pope Clement in 1811 ; 


in the island of Malta, where they still exist. 

KNIPPERDOLINGS, a section of the Anabap- 
tists (which see) who appeared in Germany in the 
sixteenth century, deriving their name fiom their 
leader, Bertrand Knippei*doling. They are alleged 
to liave denied original sin, and justification by fiiith, 
and to have rejected infant baptism. They are also 
accused of having alleged the right of every Chris- 
tian to preach and administer the sacraments, and to 
have held that all things ought to be in common. 

KODESH, a certain pmyer in the daily morning 
service of the Jewish synagogue, so efficacious, in 
the opinion of the modern Jews, that when the son 
says it publicly, he delivers his father and his mother 
out of hell. Hence, in the case of a Jewish funeral, 
when the relatives retiirn home, and the prayers for 
the dead have been repeated, the sons of the deceased, 
or his nearest male relatives, repeat the Kodesli. 
This prayer, which is supposed to be possessed of 
the most wonderful efficacy, runs as follows : — “ 0 
may the miglity power of the Lord be now magnified, 
as thou hast declared, saying, 0 Lord! remember thy 
tender mercies and thy loving kindnesses, for they 
ha\e been of old. May his great name be exalted 
and sanctified tliroughout the world, which he hath 
created according to his will. May lie establish his 
kingdom in your lifetime, and in the lifetime of the 
whole house of Israel ; soon, and in a short time, and 
say ye Amen — Amen. May his great name be 
blessed and glorified for ever and ever. May his 
hallowed name be praised, glorified, exalted, magni- 
fied, honoured, and most excellently adored : blessed 
is he, far exceeding all blessings, hymns, praises, and 
beatitudes, that are repeated throughout the world ; 
and say ye Amen. May our prayers be accepted 
with mercy and kindness. May the pray era and 
supplications of the whole house of Israel be accepted 
In the presence of their Father who is in heaven : 
and say ye Amen. Blessed be the name of the Lord, 
from henceforth and for evermore. May the fulness 
of peace from heaven, with life, be granted unto us 
and all Israel : and say ye Amen. My help is from 
the Lord, who made heaven and earth. May he who 
maketh peace in his high heavens, bestow peace on 
us and on all Israel : and say ye Amen.” 

KODOM (Sommona), another name for Budha 
Gotama (which see). 

KOHATHITES, a division of the Levites, who 
were of the family of Kohath. Their special duty, 
as laid down in Num. iv. 1 — 15, was to cariy the 
ark and sacred vessels of the Tabernacle during the 
marches of the Israelites. See Levites. 

KOIVE, the high-priest of the Pagan inhabitants 
of ancient Prussia. When it thundered, they be- 
lieved that their Koive was conversing with their god 
Perun (which see), and hence they fell down in 
adoration of that deity, and implored of him to send 
them more propitious weather.- 

KORAN {Al), (Arab., the Reading), the sacred 
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book of the Mohammedans, ^rhich probably derives 
its name from the passage which the angel Gabriel 
is said to have first revealed to the prophet : “ Read! 
in the name of thy I^rd who hath created thee, who 
liath created man of congealed blood — read ! for thy 
Lord is most bounteous. He it is who has taught by 
the pen, who has taught man what he did not know.*' 
The Koran claims to be possessed of a higher inspira- 
tion than the Christian Scriptures, inasmuch as in 
their case the inspiration was conveyed through the 
medium of holy men, while in tlie Koran God himself 
is the only speaker. This book is said to have been 
delivered not all at once, but in successive portions, 
extending over a period of twenty-three years. To 
account for this, it has been alleged that the Koran 
had existed from eternity with God, and had been 
conveyed from the preserved table in the divine 
presence to the lowest heaven, from which it was 
communicated in greater or less portions, as needed, 
by the angel Gabriel. In one passage, indeed, the 
Koran professes to have been sent down in a night, 
the blessed night of Al Kadr; but the numerous 
contradictions which occur in the book, afford ample 
proof that it must liave been written at different 
times, if not by different persons. Thus in prayer 
the faithful are ordered in one passage to turn to- 
wards Jerusalem, and in another passage they are 
commanded to turn towards Mecca, while in a third 
they are taught that it is of no importance in what 
direction they turn in prayer. Idolaters are ordered 
in one passage to be tolerated, and in another to be 
exterminated. But passing from the internal evi- 
dence, which the book itself affords, that it is not 
eternal, but must have been created, some Moham- 
medan doctors are accustomed to argue against its 
eternity, on the ground that there cannot be two 
etenial Beings, the Deity and the Koran ; and the 
Caliph Almamun held this opinion so firmly, that 
he persecuted those who declared the Koran to be 
uncreated and eternal. After a protracted contro- 
versy on the subject, both parties came to acquiesce 
in the opinion of Algazali, which he thus expressed ; 
— “ The Koran is pronounce^ with the tongue, writ- 
ten in books, and kept in the memory, and yet is 
eternal, subsisting in the Divine essence, and not 
separate from it.” 

In the preparation of this sacred book, it lias been 
generally alleged that while the uniformity of style 
which characterizes it, and the frequent recurrence 
of the same identical terms and phrases, show it to 
have been the production of one man, it is not un- 
likely that for many of the facts and ideas, at all 
events, Mohammed was indebted to other persons. 
Hence the Moliammedan authors mention several 
assistants, and in particular Salman, a Persian, who 
communicated to him from the Zmd Aveata some of 
the Zoroastrian doctrines, such as the description of 
heaven and hell, but more especially of the narrow 
bridge Al Sibat (which see), and of the houris or 
black-eyed damsels which enhance the joys of the 


Mohammedan Paradise. The early Christian writers 
again speak of a Nestorian monk called Seigius as 
lending Mohammed valuable assistance in the com- 
position of the Koran. There is no satisfactory evi 
dence, however, that Mohammed received aid in his 
great work, but there is every reason to bd^ye that 
he was its sole author. When the propl^d^ii..!!, the 
recoi-d was left in the utmost confusion. ^Wot being 
able himself to write, he was under the necessity 
of employing a secretary or amanuensis. Of these 
he is said to have had in the course of his life no 
fewer than fifteen, the most eminent of them being 
Abubekr and Othman, both sons-in-law, and both in 
succession reaching the Caliphate. It would appear 
that even while Mohammed lived, the faithful w'ere 
allowed to make copies for their own use, while 
many people committed them to memory. Wlieu 
the prophet, accordingly, had closed his earthly 
career, the Koran consisted Bim|)ly of scattered leaves, 
which had never been brought together, and many 
passages existed only in the memories of some of the 
faithful. Abubekr was the first who collected the 
scattered fragments into a volume, without regard to 
date, but putting only the long chapters first. It 
was soon discovered, however, that other copies, at 
least of portions, were in circulation, having a variety 
of different readings. To secure an accurate text, 
therefore, Othman, in the thirtieth year of the Hegira, 
ordered all the versions to be submitted to a com- 
mittee of learned men, who were directed, whenever 
they differed about a word, to translate it into its 
equivalent in the Koreisliite dialect of the Arabic, 
wiiich was the ori^nal language in which the book 
was written. Having thus secured a perfect text, 
Othman published a new and standard edition of the 
Koran, ordering all others to be destroyed. Hence 
there are no various readings of any consequence, 
though some minor discrepancies are still found, in 
consequence of the text having been anterior to the 
use of vowels and signs. 

Mohammedan doctors have in many cases been 
puzzled to account for the evident inconsistencies 
and direct contradictions which occur occasionally 
throughout the Koran. Unless satisfactorily explained, 
these must necessarily militate against the alleged 
character of the book as being directly inspired. To 
obviate this serious objection, accordingly, an inge- 
nious theory has been devised, which is termed the 
doctrine of abrogation. Learned Mui^sulmans have 
alleged three kinds of abrogation, to which all pas- 
sages in the Koran may be referred : — 1. Where the 
letter is abrogated, though the sense remains. 2. 
Where the sense is abrogated, but the letter remains; 
and, 3. Where both the letter and the sense are in 
{lalpable contradiction to some other letter and setise 
in some other chapter, or else to the known practice 
of the faithful. A convenient doctrine of this kind 
enables a commentator on the Koran to reduce its 
most contradictory passages to complete order and 
consistency; not, however, by explaining, but by 
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uplftioiog away the difficulties; not by unloosing, 
but by summarUy cutting the knot. 

The Kotwi consists of 114 portions or chapters, 
some very long, others containing no more than two 
or three sentences. The introductory chapter, called 
Hie “ Opening,” consuts of seven verses, and is used 
by Mohammedans as frequently as the Lord's Prayer 
by Christians. Tlie rest of the volume is arranged 
according to the length of the chapters, which, as a 
whole, are called A»war. Each chapter is desig- 
nated by a name drawn from the subject, or from a 
promment word. The title of each chapter states 
where it was revealed to the prophet ; and thus we 
learn that eighty-three of these chapters were re- 
vealed at Mecca, twenty-eight at Medina, and tliree 
are doubtful. There is a marked ditl'ereiice between 
the first class of these chapters and the second. 
Those revealed at Mecca are full of admonitions; 
those at Medina are full of commands, evidently dic- 
tated with the authority of a sovereign. 

The literary merit of the Koinu is undoubtedly of 
a high order, considering the time of its produc- 
tion, and the circumstances of its author. The 
materials have been drawn from a variety of sources, 
Jewish, Christian, and Zoroastrian, and the style is 
somewhat obscure from its elliptical character ; but 
many of those skilled in Arabic literature have not 
hesitated to regard it as on the whole a work of 
wonderful merit. To the English reader, who has 
access only to the translation of Sale, much of its 
beanty disappears from the foolish legendary stories 
and the tiresome repetitions with which it abounds. 
Even Gibbon declares, speaking of the Koran, The 
European iniidel will peruse with impatience the 
endless incoherent rhapsody of fable and precept and 
declamation which seldom excites a sentiment or an 
idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is 
sometimes lost in the clouds. The Divine attributes 
exalt the fancy of the Arabian Missionary, but liis 
loftiest strains must yield to the sublime simplicity 
of the book of Job.” From the pen of the sceptical 
historian, this estimate has at all events the merit of 
impartiality. The Koran, indeed, can never, even as 
a literary composition, stand a comparison with the 
Scriptures, whether of the Old or the New Testa- 
ment. Yet the matchless beauty of the Koran is 
regarded by the followers of the Prophet of Arabia 
as an article of faith, which it is hei'esy to deny or 
even to doubt. 

The Mohammedan looks upon the Koran as the 
Word of God, and tlierefore he regards it a ith a re- 
verence which degenerates into superstition. The 
Faithful consider it not only as containing a sacred 
message, but as in itself a sacred object. They dare 
not touch it with unwashen lumds, and the warning is 
generally written upon the cover, Let none touch 
it but those who are purified.” They hold it with 
great care and respect while they r^, keeping it 
above their girdles. All of them who und^taud 
the Arabic language are in the habit of reading it. 


In the schools it is the schoolbook wliicb they learn 
to read, and a title equivalent to Ramemberer” ii 
given to those who have committed it wholly to 
memory. It is a high religious act to transcribe the 
entire book; and sovereigns have accounted it an 
honourable and sacred employment to perform tliis 
laborious task. On festivals, at funeials, and other 
public occasions, its recital by hired readers is es- 
teemed an act of piety, beneficial alike to the living 
and the dead. For the guidance of public reciters, 
it is divided into sixty portions, or into thirty sec* 
tious, each of wliich is subdivided into four. 

The Koran is often used or rather abused for su- 
perstitious purposes. Thus the whole volume is 
sometimes transcribed in a very small character, 
put in a case, and hung round the neck as a charai. 
Some favourite cliapters are worn about the person, 
and considered to carry good fortune with them, as 
well as to deliver from diseases and calamities of 
every kind. Fourteen chapters when recited require 
prostration. Two are recommended on the authority 
of Mohammed, according to the Traditions, as the 
best for repeating in prayer, namely the 118th and 
the 114th chapters; both of which the commenta- 
tors say were revealed to free Mohammed from the 
inumtations of a Jew and his daughters. The 112th 
chapter, that on the unity of God, is said to be worth 
a third of the Koran. 

Mohammed admitted tliat there had been divine 
revelations before his time, among wliich were the 
Law given to Moses, the Psalter to David, and the 
Gospel to Jesus; but all fonner communications 
from God to men are considered by the Faithful as 
having been abrogated by the Book given to the 
Arabian Prophet. Tlie contest is still carried on 
among Moliauimedan theologians as to the origin of 
the Koran, whether it was eternal like God himself, 
or created at the moment of its revelation ; and the 
very continuance of such a controversy clearly shows 
the high estimation in which the Book is held, not 
only among the great mass of illiterate Moslems, but 
even among the learned portion of the Mohamme- 
dans, who have made the study of the Koran the 
object of their lives. See Mohammed Mohamme- 
dans. 

KOUNBOUM (Thibctian, ten thousand images), 
a place in the country of Aindo in Thibet, where 
grows a wonderful tree, known by the name of the 
Tree of Ten Thousand Images. According to a 
legend which is credited by the people, this wonder- 
ful tree sprung from the hair of Tsong-Kaba, a 
celebrated Budhist reformer, who founded the great 
monastery of Klial-dan, near Lhassa. in 1409, and 1^ 
whose induence a number of changes was efieoted 
both in the administration and the ritual system of 
Thibetian Budhism. (See Lamaists.) The Tree 
of Ten Thousand Images is thus described by M. 
Uuc, who personally visited it : “ At the foot of the 
mountain on which the Lamasery stands, and not frw 
from the principal Buddhist temple, is a great squiM 
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euolosure, foimed by brick walls. Upon entering 
this we able to examine at leisure the marvellous 
tree, eome of the branches of which liad already 
manifested themselves above the wall. Our eyes 
were first directed with earnest curiosity to the 
leaves, and we were filled with an absolute conster- 
nation of astonishment at finding that, in point of 
fact, there were upon each of the leaves well-formed 
Thibetian characters, all of a green colour, some 
darker, some lighter tlian the leaf itself. Our first 
impression was a suspicion of fraud on the part of 
the Lamas ; but, after a minute examination of every 
detail, we could not discover the least deception. 
The characters all appeared to us portions of the 
leaf itself, equally with its veins and nerves; the 
position was not the same in all ; in one leaf they 
would be at the top of the leaf, in another, in the 
middle ; in a third, at the base, or at the side ; the 
younger leaves represented the characters only in a 
partial state of formation. The bark of the tree and 
its branches, which resemble that of the plane tree, 
are also covered with these characters. Wlien you 
remove a piece of old bark, the young bark under it 
exhibits the indistinct outlines of diameters in a 
germinating state, and, what is very singular, these 
new characters are not unfrequently difi'erent from 
tliose which they replace. We examined everything 
with the closest attention, in order to detect some 
trace of trickery, but we could discern nothing of 
the sort, and the perspiration absolutely trickled 
down our faces under the infiuence of the sensations 
which this most amazing spectacle created. More 
profound intellects than ours may, perhaps, be able 
to supply a satisfactory explanation of the mysteries 
of this singular tree ; but as to us, we altogether give 
it up. Our readers possibly may smile at our igno- 
rance ; but we care not, so that the sincerity and 
truth of our statement be not suspected. 

“ The Tree of the Ten Thousand Images seemed 
to us of great age. Its trunk, which three men 
could scarcely embrace with outstretched arms, is 
not more than eight feet high ; the branches, instead 
of shooting up, spread out in the shape of a plume 
of feathers, and are extremely bushy ; few of them 
are dead. The leaves are always green, and the 
wood, winch is of a reddish tint, has an exquisite 
odour, sometliing like that of cinnamon. The Lamas 
informed us that in summer, towards the eighth 
moon, the tree produces large red flowers of an ex- 
tremely beautiful character. They informed us also 
that there nowhere else exists another such tree; 
that many attempts have been made in various La- 
maseries of Tartary and Thibet to propagate it by 
seeds and cuttings, but that all these attempts have 
been fruitless. 

“ The Emperor Khang-Hi, when upon a pilgrimage 
to Kounboum, constructed, at his own private ex- 
pense, a dome of silver over the Tree of the Ten 
ThotMand Images ; moreover, he made a present to 
the Grand Lama of a fine black horse, capable of 


travelling a thousand lis a day, and of a saddle 
adorned with precious stones. The hoiee is dead, 
but the saddle is still shown in one of the Buddliist 
temples, where it is an object of special veneration. 
Before quitting the l^amasery, Khang-Hi endowed 
it with a yearly revenue, for the suppoct^ 350 
Lamas.’* ‘ 

The Lamasery of K^^dinboum, in whiclitnere are 
nearly 4,000 Lamas, is so i'ainous, that the worship- 
pers of Budha resort thither in pilgrimage from ^1 
parts of Tartary and Thibet, so that not a day passes 
in which there are not pilgrims arriving and depart- 
ing. On the four great festivals, particularly the 
Feast of Flowei's, which takes place on the fifteenth 
day of the first moon, the cungregation of strangers 
is immense. 

KOUREN OF THE THOUSAND LAMAS, 
a celebrated Lamasery in Tartary, which dates from 
the invasion of Clnna by the Mantchous. When the 
founder of the now reigning dynasty in China was on 
his way to Pekin, he met a Thibetian Lama who en- 
couraged him in his warlike euterprize by predicting 
his success, whereupon the Mantchou chief invited 
the friendly Lama to visit him when he should be 
installed in tlie iinj)erial palate at Pekin. The re- 
sult of the war was, as tlie Ltima had foretold, fa- 
vourable to the Mantchous, and in token of gratitude 
the new Emperor presented the Thibetian priest with 
a large extent of land on which to construct a Lama- 
sery, and revenues suflicient for the inaintenanee of 
a thousand Ltunas. I'he Lamasery luis made such 
progress in prosperity, however, from the time of its 
erection that it now contains more tlum four thou- 
sand Lamas. The Grand Lama of this Ijainasery is 
also the governor of the district, who makes laws, 
administers jusrice, and appoints magistrates. When 
he dies his subjects go in search of him in Thibet, 
where he is understood to pass into another person 
who is to be his successor. 

KRISHNA, the eighth of the Avatars (which 
see), or incaniations of Vinhnu. His name does not 
occur in the Rig- Veda, the earliest of the Vedas, so 
that he cannot be considered as a deity of the Vai- 
dic period. The first appearance of Krishna- worship 
is in the Bhagavat-Gita (wdiieh see), a work whielt 
Mr. J. C. Thomson, its recent editor and translator, 
is disposed to place no farther back than between 
B. c. 100 and a. d. 300. In this poem, which chiefiy 
consists of a conversation between two friends, Ar- 
junaaitd Krishna, the latter of them plainly declares 
conceniing himself, ‘“lam the cause of the produc- 
tion and dissolution of the whole universe. There 
exists no other thing superior to me. . . On me is 
ail the universe suspended, as numbers of pearls on 
a string ; ’ adding also, that he was the mystic syl- 
lable Aum (which see) in all the V^das.” Aijuua, 
recognizing the divinity of Kriefina, offers up to him 
the following rentarkable prayer : “ The universe, 0 
Krishna ! is justly delighted with thy glory, and de- 
voted to thee. The Riikshasas [evil spirits] flee, 
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^fiV'ighted, to the divers quarters of heaven, tind all 
the multitudes of the Siddhas [demi-gods] salute 
thee. And, indeed, why should they not adore thee, 
0 great one 1 thee, the iirst creator, more important 
even than Brahmd himself? 0 infinite king of gods I 
habitation of the utuverse ! thou art the one indivi- 
sible, the existing and not existing [spirit and matter], 
that which is supreme. Thou art the first of the 
gods, the most ancient person. Thou art the supreme 
receptacle of this universe. Thou knowest all, and 
mayest be known, and art the supreme mansion. 
By thee is this universe caused to emanate, 0 thou 
of endless forms. . . Thou All 1 Of infinite power 
and immense might, thou coinprehendest all ; there- 
fore thou art All. As I took thee merely for a 
friend, I beseech thee without measure to pardon 
wliatever I may, in ignorance of this thy greatness, 
have said from negligence or affection, such as, 0 
Krishna ! 0 son of Yadu ! 0 friend ! and everything 
iu which I may have treated thee in a joking man- 
ner, in recreation, repose, sitting, or meals, whether 
in private, or in tiie presence of these, eternal One ! 
Thou art the father of the animate and inanimate 
world.” 

In the earlier avatars, Vishnu had only exhibited a 
portion of his godhead, but Krishna was a fuU mani- 
festation, an actual incarnation of the preserving 
deity. But althougli the Bhagavat-GUa plainly 
acknowledges Krishna as Vishnu in human shape, 
and claiming ail the attributes of Supreme Deity, 
being even called “the Lord of the world,” “the 
Creator,” “ the Lord of Bmlinia, Vishnu, and Shiva,” 
yet ages elapsed before Krishna- worship became a 
prominent feature in the Hindu system. Lassen 
thinks it was introduced in the hope of counter- 
balancing the influence of Budhism at a time when 
that system was threatening to overspread the whole 
of Hindustan ; and this view coincides with that of 
Elphinstone, who refers this and all the other forms 
of worship addressed to particular incarnations, to a 
period later tiian the beginning of the eighth century 
of our era. Even then indeed Krishnaism, if we 
may so speak, was in a comparatively undeveloped 
form, and it was not till several centuries after, that 
the legend of Krishna came to exhibit the fullness 
and completeness in which it appears in the Hindu 
Purinis. 

Several Orientalists of high name have been struck 
with the remarkable coincidences of the legend of 
Krishna and the narratives of Holy Scripture. To 
account for these. Sir William Jones advances tlie 
supposition that “ spurious Gospels which abounded 
in the first age of Christianity liad been brought to 
India, and the wildest part of them repeated to the 
Hindus, who engrafted them on the old fable of 
Cesava, the Apollo of Greece.” This theory has 
been adopted by other writers, who have pointed 
out the Gospel of St. Thomas, better known as the 
“ Gospel of Infancy,” which was circulated at an 
early period on the coast of Malabar. And when we 


reflect tliat the Bhagamt-GiUi in which Krishna is 
set forth in his highest aspect, as an incarnation of 
and identical with the Supreme Being, is generally 
believed to be a production of an age long posterior 
to the publication of the Sacred Volume, it is quite 
possible that some of the ideas of the Hindu legend 
may have been borrowed from the narratives of the 
Christian Scriptures. 

Krishna-worship prevails to a great extent among 
the Hindus of the Vaishnava sects, particularly 
among the wealthy and the women. Another form 
of this worship, however, which is more popular still 
is the Bala Ghpala, the infant Krishna, the worship 
of whom is very widely difiused among all ranks oi 
Indian society. This species of worsliip is called from 
the title of its teachers, the religion of the Goku' 
lasCha Gosains; and in their temples and houses 
the image of Krishna represents a chubby boy of 
the dark liue of which Vishnu is always represented, 
and eight times a-day the homage of the votaries of 
this god is paid to the image. The eight daily cere- 
iiionials are thus described by Professor H. H. Wil- 
son : “ 1. Mangala: the moniing levee. The image 
being washed and dressed, is taken from the conch, 
where it is supposed to have slept during the night, 
mid placed upon a seat, about half an hour after 
sunrise : slight refreshments are then presented to it, 
with betel and Pan: lamps are generally kept burn- 
ing during this ceremony. 2. Sringdra: the image 
having been anointed and perfumed with oil, cam- 
phor, and sandal, and splendidly attired, now holds 
liis public court :• this takes place about an hour and 
a half after the preceding, or when four Gheris of the 
day liave elapsed. 3. Gwala : the image is now visit- 
ed, preparatory to his going out to attend the cattle 
along witli the cow-herd ; this ceremony is held about 
forty-eight minutes after the last, or wlien six Gheris 
have passed. 4. Baja Bh6ga: held at midday, 
when Krislma is supposed to come in from the pas- 
tures, and dine ; all sorts of delicacies are placed be- 
fore tlie image, and both those, and other articles of 
food dressed by the ministers of the temple, are dis- 
tributed to the numerous votaries present, and not 
unfrequently sent to the dwellings of worshippers 
of some rank and consequence. 5. UWidpan: the 
culling up. The summoning of the god from his 
siesta: this takes place at six Gheris, or between 
two and three hours before sunset. 6 . Eh6ga; the 
afteiTioon meal: about half an hour after the pre- 
ceding. 7. Sandhya; about sunset: the evening 
toilet of the image, when the ornaments of the day 
are taken ofl, and iresh unguent and perfume ap- 
plied. 8. Sayan f retiring to repose: the image, 
about eight or nine in the evening, is placed upon a 
bed, refreshments and water in proper vases, toge- 
ther with the betel-box and its appurtenances, are 
left near it, wlien the votaries retire, and the temple 
is shut till the ensuing morning.” 

On each of these occasious similar rites are gone 
through, flowers, perfumes, and food being presented 
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before the image, while the praises of Krishna are 
repeated in Sanskrit stanzas, accompanied with a 
variety of prostrations and obeisances. 

KRITA, or Satya Age, tlie age of truth, accord- 
ing to the Hindu system, being the earliest in the 
history of the human race, in which man sprung 
from the hand of his Creator, pure and sinless, not 
divided into conflicting urdei-s, and with all his facul- 
ties working together in harmony. 

KSHATTRYA, the military caste of the Hindus, 
sprung from the arm of Brahma, whose oflice it is to 
defend their fellows from internal violence and out- 
ward assault. The duties of this caste as laid down 
in the Code of Menu are to defend the people, give 
alms, and read the Vedas; and at any age up to 
twenty-two and twenty-four, they must be invested 
with the mark of the caste. The Kshattrya caste is 
extinct, or in other words, it is no longer found as a 
distinct division of society. But the whole country of 
Rajputana claims to be inhabited by Kshattryas, al- 
though they want the sacrificial thread with which 
the members of this caste were originally invested. 

KTISTOLATRiE. See Aphthautodocites, 
CREATlCOLiB. 

KULIKA, one of the chiefs of the Nagas or ser- 
pents (see Serpent-Worship), in the Hindu my- 
thology, who complained to the Lord of the universe 
tliat for no fault of his he was continually tormented 
by the Suras or inferior gods. In answer to the 
prayer of Kulika, or Kulik^tu. as he is sometime s 
termed, Brahma is said to have enjoined that he 
should henceforth receive adoration like the dems 
from eacli human being, and that mortals who re- 
fused to pay such worship to him, should be cut otf 
by some unnatural death, and deprived of the power 
of rising higher in the scale of created beings. In 
regard to the right interpretation of this myth, Mr. 
Hardwick, in his ‘Christ and other Masters,' ingenious- 
ly remarks : “ It directs us to behold in Kuliketu an 
emblem of the earth before it had been subjected to 
human culture, when it felt itself tormented by the 
Suras, or, in other words, assaulted by the armies of the 
firmament — tlie rain, the lightning, and the tempest. 
In the midst of this disorder, man, who had been 
hitherto regardless of the soil on which his lot is 
cast, and the material out of which his body is con- 
structed, was bidden by the Lord of creation to ren- 
der homage to the powers and processes of nature, 
to propitiate the ungenial elements, and welcome in 
all forms around him the immediate presence of 
Divinity. According, therefore, to tliis myth, the 
serpent was not absolutely and directly charged with 
the origination of all evil; yet suspicions of such 
agency were nevertheless implied from first to last 
in the conception of the story. There was lurking 
under its fantastic imagery an idea that matter, in 
the whole compass and duration of it, was intrin- 
sically evil, and might tlierefore be identified with 
lliat which was the recognized embodiment of the 
evil principle/* 


KUMANO-GOO, a species of ordeal in use among 
the Japanese for the detection of crime. The Goo 
is a piece of paper, formally sealed with the signet 
of the Jammabos (which see), whereon are drawn 
several mysterious characters, and the figures of 
ravens as well as other ill-omened bMk^ v This 
charm, they imagine, defends them AgaiMf iuO at- 
tacks of all malicious spirits ; and for this reason 
every householder nails one of them upon the street 
door. All Goo8^ however, have nut an equal efficacy. 
The most powerful, and those which are most dreaded 
by the demons, come from a place called Kuniano, 
The ordeal of Kutnam-Goo consists in making the 
paity accused swallow a small piece of Goo in a 
certain quantity of water. If he be really guilty, 
the Goo twinges and gripes him in the most violent 
manner, till he is obliged to confess his guilt. 

KUSA, the sacred grass of the Hindus. On the 
Kma, the Yogi, or Hindu ascetic, whose business is 
the restraining of his passions, must sit, with iiis 
mind fixed on one object alone, keeping his head, 
his neck, his body, steady without motion, his eyes 
fixed upon the point of his nose, looking at no otlier 
place around. 

KUSALA, merit among the Budhists, which is 
included in Karma (which see). “ I'here are three 
principal meanings,” says Mr. Spence Hardy, ‘‘ of 
the word kusala, viz., freedom from sickness, exemp- 
tion from blame, and reward ; but as used by Budha, 
its primary idea is that of cutting, or excision. It 
has a cognate use in the word kusa, the sacrificial 
grass that cuts with both its edges the hand of him 
who lays hold of it carelessly. Tliat which is cut by 
kusala is kl^sha, evil desire, or the cleaving to exist- 
ence. Akusala is the opposite of kusala. That 
which is neither kusala nor akusala is awy^krata ; 
it is not followed by any consequence ; it receives no 
reward, either good or bad.” 

KUTUCHTA, the chief priest of the Calmuc 
Tartars and Western Mongols. In former times he 
was subject to the Dalai-Lama (which see) of 
Thibet, but in course of time, being far distant from 
his superior, he made a schism among the Lamaists, 
and established himself as an independent ecclesias- 
tical ruler, on an equal footing with the Dalai-Lama 
himself. The chief magistrates and persons of dis- 
tinction are alone allowed to approach his sacred 
presence ; and wlien he gives them his blessing, he 
lays his hand upon their foreheads, having a chaplet 
in it at the same time, similar to those carried by the 
Lamas. The Kutuchta never exposes himself to 
public view, but on some particular days when he 
comes forth surrounded with the utmost pomp and 
ceremony. He is carried in procession to a tent, 
covered with Chinese velvet, where he sits cross- 
legged on a throne, erected on a large square emi- 
nence, surrounded with a large number of cusliions 
on whicli are seated the subordinate Lamas. On 
either side of the chief pontiff are placed two idols, 
which represent the Divine essence. As soon as the 
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KutttchU lias taken his seat upon the throne, the 
mutie with which he was ushered into the tent ceases, 
and the whole assembly hist prostrate themselves on 
the ground, and then burst forth into loud acclama- 
tions of praise to the Deity, and lofty eulogiums upon 
the Kutuchta. The Lamas now throw odoriferous 
herbs into their censers, and with these they perfume 
the idols, the pontiff, and the whole congregation. 
As soon as this ceremony Is over, each Lama depo- 
sits his ceuser at the feet of tlie pontiff, and the 
leading one of their number takes seven separate 
cups filled with difi'erent ingredients, such us milk, 
honey, tea, or brandy, presenting them as an offering 
to the idols. Then he takes seven other cups, filled 
with the same ingredients, and presents them to the 
Kutuchta. During this part of the ceremony, the 
crowd of people present rend the air with their cries 
in praise of the sovereign pontiff, who first tastes 
the oblations, and then distributes the remainder to 
the heads of the several tnbes. The Kutuchta now 
withdraws with the same pomp and pageantry as he 
entered. “ To the idea of immortality,” says Picart, 
“ which these people enteitain of their Kutuchta, 
another is added, which is altogether as whimsical 
and extravagant, and, no doubt, as deeply imprinted 
on their imaginations as the former ; viz. that after 
tlie Kutuchta is grown old with the decrease of the 
moon, he renews his youth at the cliauge of the same 
planet. The whole mystery of this fantastical no- 
tion consists in the holy fatiier suffering his beard to 
grow from one new moon to another, and never 
shaving himself, but at her first appearance ; at which 
time he dresses himself in all lus splendour, paints 
his face ; and besmears it all over witli white and 
red, as is customary among the Moscoviies. As to 
the notion of this grand pontiffs immortality, the 
origm and foundation of it is this. All these Tartara 
hold the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls ; 
and this received opinion induces them to imagine, 
that the soul of the expiring Kutuchta enters, imme- 
diately after his decease, into the body of his succes- 
sor; or, at least, that the soul of the latter receives 
ail the operations, and is endowed with all the powers 
and faculties of the soul of the deceased. Fur which 
reason, he who is intended to be the old pontitf's 
successor, must constantly attend him, that the soul 
of the holy father may qualify the young one, if 1 
may be allowed the expression, for his approaching 
godhead; tliat the young soul may every day have 
familiar converse with the old one, possess all her 
qualities, and become, as it were, the very same.” 

KWAMBAK, the first officer at the court of the 
Daiei (which see) in Japan, and represents that 


puutid' when the dignity devolves on a woman or a 
child. 

KWAN-SHI-IN, one of three divinities unknown 
to the original Budhists, but worsiiipped in China as 
scarcely inferior to Gautama Budlm ffimself. He is 
also known by the name of Padmchpanif or lotus- 
bearer, and he is considered as the author of all joy 
and happiness in the family circle, and has even been 
deputed to administer the government of the whole 
emth. In many districts of Thibet he is incarnate, 
under the name of Podma-pmi^ in the person of the 
Dalai-Lama (which see), and no cry so often meets 
the ear of the traveller in that country as Om! 
Mani^Padme! Hum . — “Glory to the lotus-bearer, 
Hum 1” Both in Thibet and in Mongolia this deity 
is represented sometimes with innumerable eyes and 
hands, and sometimes with as many as ten heads, all 
bearing crowns, and rising conically one above another. 
Throughout Kwan-shi-in is exhibited with a fe- 
male figure, and decorations usually worn by females. 

KYlilE ELEISON (Gr., 0 Lord, have mercy), 
a response made by the people, and an earnest siqi- 
plication for mercy, introduced at an early period 
into tlie Christian church. According to Augustin, 
it was in use in the Syriac, Armenian, and otJier 
Oriental languages. The Council of Vaisen, a.d. 
492, ordered its introduction into the churches of 
France in both the morning and evening player and 
the communion service ; and in the preamble of the 
decree, it is declared to be a very useful and agree- 
able custom in the Roman Church, and all the pro- 
vinces of Italy and the East. Gregory the Great 
introduced a threefold form: 1. 0 Lord; 2. Lord, 
have mercy ; 3. Christ, have mercy. And each, it 
would seem, was lo be thrice repeated with reference 
to the sacred Trinity. 

KYltKO-IlANDBOK, the ritual of the Swedish 
Church, revised and published in 1811. It is divided 
into fifteen chapters, containing the Psalms; the 
morning jirayer and communion service; the evening 
prayer and the holy-day service; the Litany; the 
foims of baptism, coufirmatiou, marriage, and church- 
ing of women ; tlie funeral service ; the forms of con- 
secration of churches and of bishops; the form of 
ordination of priests, &c. 

KYKKO-OUDNINGEN, a work first published 
in 1686, containing tiie laws regulating tlie govern- 
ment and discipline of the Church of Sweden. 

KYliKO-RAD (Swed. church council), a church 
court in Sweden, inferior to the diocesan consistories, 
and nearly answering to a presbytery. It is com- 
posed partly of laymen, who are elected by the par- 
ishioners. See Sweden (Cuvbch of). 
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LABADISTS, a sect which arose in Holland in 
the aeventeenth century, originated by Jolin T.a- 
badie, a Frenchman, of an ardent and enthusiastic 
temperament. Originally reared in connection with 
the Church of Rome, he entered the order of the 
Jesuits, from which, however, he was dismissed in 
1639. He now joined the Reformed church, and 
became a devoted and exemplary pastor, performing 
the ministerial functions with reputation in France, 
Switzerland, and Holland. At length he began to 
preach and to propagate new and peculiar opinions, 
which resembled in many points tlie doctrines of the 
Mystics (which see). He speedily gathered around 
him a number of followers, who were called Lahadinta, 
and who resided first at Middleburgh, in Zealand, 
and afterwards at Amsterdam. In 1670 the sect 
settled at Herworden, in Westphalia, under the 
special patronage of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Elector Palatine. Aff(‘r a time, Labadie was 
compelled to remove his establishment to Altona, 
in South Holland, where its founder died in 1674, 
when the community finally removed to Wiewert, 
in North Holland, and soon after sunk into ob- 
livion. 

The Labadists agreed with Schwenkfeld and the 
Anabaptists in attaching great importance to internal 
revelation, by which the external revelation is ren- 
dered intelligible, and from which it receives its 
authority. They also etitertaliied very strong views 
as to the purity of the visible clmrcb, maintaining 
that it ought not to consist of professing disciples of 
Christ, but of really sanctified Christians, striving 
after perfection in holiness. 

LABARUM, the military standard of the first 
Christian Emperor, Constantine. The circumstances 
which led to his adoption of the Labarum are de- 
tailed by Eusebius, and are in substance as follows. 
Constantine had resolved to make an attempt to 
deliver Rome from the tyranny of Maxentius, but 
feeling that he needed a higher than liuman aid, he 
prayed earnestly to God that he would assist him in 
the difficult enterprise in which he was engaged. 
About mid-day, when crossing the country with his 
army, he offered up this prayer, and immediately 
there appeared in heaven near the sun a bright 
shining cross, on whicli was inscribed tlicse words in 
the Greek language : “ By this sign. Conquer.” This 
sign, which was seen in the sky both by the soldiers 
and their leaders, was followed by a secret vision, in 
which the Son of God appeared to the Emperor, 
holding in his hand the symbol of the cross, and 


commanded liim to form a standard on the same 
model, under which his soldiers would inarch to 
victory. Constantine hastened to obey the solemn 
command, and forthwith a standard was framed by 
the most skilful artificers, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Emperor himself. It was in the form of 
a long spear, overlaid with gold, and having a cross 
beam towards the top. Upon the summit there wns 
a golden crown, enclosing the two first letters of the 
name Christ intersecting each other. From the cross 
beam was suspended a silken veil, in which were 
inwrought images of the Emperor and of his chil- 
dren. I 

The name given to this standard was LnlHxrvm^ a j 
word the literal meaning and correct derivation of ! 
which arc unknown. The monogram containing the i 
two initial letters of the name of the Messiah, and ! 
which were so formed as also to represent a cross, 
was afterwards engraved upon the shields of the 
soldiers, and fixed upon their helmets. Fifty men, 
chosen for their strength, valour, and piety, were 
appointed to the care of the Tjdbnrum, which long 
continued to be canied at the head of the Roman 
army, and to be considered the sure token of victory. 

It is only right to state that the account of the niim- 
culous sign is related by Eusebius alone, and that the 
information of the historian Avas derived from the tes- 
timony of Constantine himself, continued by an oath. 
Eusebius considers the testimony of the Emperor as 
satisfactory, but at the same time he states tlmt if 
the narrative had been giAcn by any other person, 
he would not easily have been believed. 

LABIS, the nnnie which the modem Greeks give 
to the spoon used in administering the consecrated 
bread and wine to the laity. 

LABORANT]''S, a name sometimes npi)lied in 
the early Christian writers to the Copiat.® (which 
see). 

LABRADOR and GREENLAND (Reuoion 
of). These remote countries, bordering on the 
Arctic regions, are deeply interesting in a religious 
aspect, being the seats of two missions of the United 
Brethren, which have been maintained in these cold 
inhospitable regions for more than a hundred years. 

I Hans Egede, a Danish missionary, who is often 
I styled the Apostle of Greenland, first took up liis 
! abode in that country in 1721 ; and from that time 
down to the present day, have the Moravians con- 
tinued to send thither laborious and self-denying 
missionaries, who, amid the severest privations, and 
almost insuperable difficulties, have carried on the 
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work of evangelization among the benighted natives 
of these desolate regions. It would appear that so 
early as the end of the tenth century, a colony from 
Iceland, headed by Eirek, sumamed the Red, settled 
in Greenland. T^if, the son of Eirek, having made 
a voyage to Norway, was there persuaded to embrace 
Christianity, and on his return he was accom()anied 
by a priest to convert the new colony. The settle- 
ments in Greenland adopted Christianity, and con- 
tinued to increase and flourisli. They were divided 
into the East and the West Bygd or inhabited dis- 
tricts, the uninhabited country being termed Ubygd. 
At a later period tlie West Bygd contained ninety 
farms, with four chiu’ches ; the East Bygd, one hun- 
dred and ninety farms, and two towns, with one 
cathedral, eleven churches, and three monasteries. 
The first bishop was ordained in A. n. 1121, the seven- 
teenth and last in 1404. After this nothing more is 
known of the first Greenland colonies. “ The learned 
men of the seventeenth centiny,” says Mr. Blackwell 
in his valuable edition of Mallet’s ‘ Northern Anti- 
quities,’ “ when they recalled to mind that a Chris- 
tian community had existed on these remote shores 
for upwards of four centuries, cojild only account for 
its extinction by a sudden catastrophe. Some sup- 
posed that the settlements had been ravaged by tbe 
pirates who infested the north seas at the cdose of 
the fourteenth century; other.**, that the gre.at pesti- 
lence of 1348, called the Black Death, bad swept off 
the greater part of the population, and that the sur- 
vivors had been mas-sacred by the Esquimaux. But 
it seems very unlikely that pirates would have di- 
rected their marauding expeditions to such a poor 
country as Greenland, and although the colony may 
probably have been visited by the terrible scourge 
so graphically described by Boccaccio in the intro- 
duction to his Decameron, we believe there is no 
documentary evidence to show that this was actually 
the case. We know at least that upwards of half a cen- 
tury later there was still a bishop at Garda, and may 
therefore conclude that the colonists were able to 
resist the attacks of the Esquimaux, with whom they 
appear to have been in constant hostility. The real 
cause of the gradual decay and final extinction of 
these settlements was, no doubt, the pernicious sys- 
tem of commercial policy pursued % the mother 
country.” 

Along with the first colonies their religion seems 
also to have disappeared, for when Egede settled on 
the West coast of Greenland in 1721, he found the 
people in a stare of darkness and heathenism, having 
no other priests but angek^lcs^ who were little better 
than sorcerers. Tlie Greenlanders, when Egede 
came among them, held that there was a spiritual 
Being, whom they called Tomgarmik, to whom they 
ascribed a supernatural power, though not recogniz- 
ing him 88 the Creator. The angekoka were divided 
in the ideas which they entertained of this great 
Being. Some alleged tliat he is without form or 
shape ; others gave him the form of a bear ; others 


pretended that he had a lai^ body and only one arm ; 
while others still considered him so small that he was 
no larger than the finger of a man’s hand. Some con- 
sidered him as immortal, while others believed that a 
puff of wind could drive him out of existence. They 
assigned him his abode in the lower regions of the 
earth, and they said also that he lived in the water. 
They maintained that a spirit resided in the air, which 
they named Imiertirrirsok ; and another called Er- 
loermtok, who fed upon the intestines of the dead, 
and was said to have a ghastly, haggard counts 
nance, with hollow eyes and cheeks. Each elemeni 
they believed had its governor or president, which 
they called TnntKjBy and from these the angekoks re- 
ceived their torngak or familiar spirits, which again 
in the case of others were simply their own deceased 
parents. 

The angekok or conjuring priest is thus described 
by Egede : — “ If one aspires to the office of an an- 
gekok, and has a mind to be initiated into these 
mysteries, he must retire from the rest of mankind, 
into some remote place, from all commerce ; there he 
must look for a large stone, near which he must sit 
down and invoke Tomgarsuk, who, without delay, 
presents himself before him. This presence so ter- 
rifies the new candidate of angekokism, that he im- 
mediately sickens, swoons away, and dies ; and in this 
condition he lies for three whole days ; and then he 
comes to life again, arises in a newness of life, and 
betakes himself to his home again. The science of' 
an angekok consists of three things. 1. That l.e 
mutters certain spells over sick people, in order to 
make them recover their former health. 2. He com- 
munes with Tomgarsuk, and from him receives in- 
struction, to give people advice what course they are 
to take in affairs, that they may have success, and 
prosper therein. 3. He is by the same informed of 
the time and cause of any body’s death ; or for what 
reason any body comes to an untimely and uncom- 
mon end ; and if any fatality shall befall a man.** 
'J’liese impostors persuade the poor ignorant people 
that with their hands and feet tied they can mount 
up to heaven, or descend to the lower regions of 
the earth, where the fierce Tomgarsuk holds his 
court. A young angekok can only undertake this 
journey in the fall of the year, because at that time 
the rainbow, which they believe to be the lowermost 
heaven, is nearest to the earth. This wonderful feat 
is tlius performed : A number of spectators assemble 
in the evening at one of their houses, where, after it 
is grown dark, every one being seated, tbe angekok 
causes himself to be tied, his head between his legs 
and liis hands behind his back, and a drum is laid at 
Ills side ; thereupon, after the windows arc shut and 
the light put out, tbe assembly sings a ditty, which, 
they say, is the composition of their ancestors ; when 
they have done singing the angekok begins with 
conjuring, muttering, and brawling; invokes Tom- 
garsuk, who instantly presents himself, and converses 
with him (here the masterly juggler knows how to 
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play his tricky in changing the tone of his voice, and 
counterfeiting one different from his own, which 
makes the too-creddous hearers believe, that this 
counteifeited voice is that of Tonigarsuk, who con- 
verses with the angekok). In the meanwhile he 
works himself loose, and, as they believe, mounts up 
into heaven througii the roof of the house, and passes 
through the air till he arrives into the highest of 
heavens, where the souls of angekok poglit, that is, 
the chief angekoks, reside, by whom he gets infor- 
mation of all he wants to know. And all this is done 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

The angekohB pretend to cure all kinds of diseases, 
simply by muttering inarticulate sounds or blowing 
upon the sick. One mode in which they exercise 
their medical power is, by laying the patient upon 
his back, and tying a ribbon or string round his 
head, having a stick fastened to the other end of the 
string with which they lift up the sick person’s head 
from the ground and let it down again ; and at every 
lift the angekok communes with his TorgoJc or fami- 
liar spirit about the state of the patient whether he 
shall recover or not; if the head is heavy, it is a 
sign of death, and if light, of recovery. Tlu'se ab- 
surd conjurers actually persuade sick persons, in 
some cases, that they have the power to create within 
them new souls, provided they are sufficiently re- 
munerated for their trouble. The heathen Green- 
landers are very credulous, and therefore much 
addicted to the use of amulets or charms, which they 
wear about their arms and necks. These potent 
spells consist of some pieces of old wood, stones or 
bones, bills and claws of birds, or anything else which 
they suppose to be efficacious in preserving them from 
diseases and other calamities, or in bringing them 
success in their tishing expeditions. 

Strange notions as to the origin and creation of all 
things are entertained by the inhabitants of these 
northern regions. Their own people they believe to 
have sprung from the ground, but foreigners, whom 
they call KabUmaiy they suppose to liave descended 
from a race of dogs. The dead, as they imagine, 
pass into the land of souls ; some go to heaven, and 
others to the centre of the earth, which last they re- 
gard as a delightful country, where the sun shines 
continually and the inhabitants are supplied with an 
inexhaustible stock of all sorts of choice provisions. 
The centre of the earth, besides, being the residence 
of Tomgarsuk, is also inhabited by a notorious fe- 
male personage, whom the missionary Egede thus 
describes, along with the mansion in which she holds 
her residence : “ She is said to dwell in the lower 
parts of the earth under the seas, and has the empire 
over all fishes and sea-animals, as unicorns, morses, 
seals, and the like. The bason placed under her 
lamp, into which the train oil of the lamp drips down, 
swarms with all kinds of sea fowls, swimming in and 
hovering about it. At the entry of her abode is a 
corps de garde of sea dogs, who mount the guard, 
and stand sentinels at her gates to keep out the 


crowd of petitioners. None can get admittance there 
but angekoks, provided they are accompanied by 
their Tomgak, or familiar spirits, and not otherwise. 
In their journey thither they first pass through the 
mansions of all the souls of the deceased, which look 
as well, if not better, than ever they this 

world, and want for nothing. After 4|||y nave 
passed through this region, they come to a very 
long, broad, and deep whirlpool, which they are to 
cross over, there being nothing td pass upon but a 
great wheel like ice, which turns about with a sur- 
prising rapidity, and by the means of this wheel the 
spirit helps his angekok to get over. This diffi- 
culty being surmounted, the next thing they en- 
counter is a large kettle, in which live seals are put 
to be boiled ; and at last they anive, with much ado, 
at the residence of the devil’s grandame, where the 
familiar spirit takes the angekok by the hand 
through the strong guard of sea dogs. The entry is 
large enough, the road that leads is as narrow as a 
small rope, and on both sides nothing to lay hold on, 
or to support one ; besides that, there is imdcrneath 
a most frightful abyss or bottomless pit. Within 
this is the apartment of the infernal goddess, who 
offended at this unexpected visit, shows a most 
ghastly and wrathful countenance, pulling the hair 
off her head : she thereupon seizes a wet wing of a 
fowl, which she lights in the fire, and claps to their 
noses, which makes them very faint and sick, and 
they become her prisoners. But the enchanter or 
angekok (being beforehand instructed by his Tomgak 
how to act his pait m this dismal expedition) takes 
hold of her by the hair, and drubs and bangs her so 
long, till she loses her strength and yields ; and in 
this combat his familiar spirit does not stand idle, 
but lays about her with might and main. Round 
the infernal goddess’s face hangs the aglerrutit, 
which the angekok endeavours to rob her of. For 
this is the chami by which she draws all fishes 
and sea animals to her dominion, which no sooner is 
she deprived of, but instantly the sea animals in 
shoals forsake her, and resort with all speed to their 
wonted shelves, where the Greenlanders catch them 
in great plenty. When this great business is done, 
the angekoks with their Tomgak, proud of success, 
make the best of their way home again, where they 
find the road smooth, and easy to what it was before. 

“ As to the souls of the dead, in their travel to 
this happy country, they meet with a sharp-pointed 
stone, upon which the angekoks tell them they must 
slide or glide down, as there is no other passage to 
get through, and tliis stone is besmeared with blood; 
perhaps, by this mystical or hieroglyphical image, 
they thereby signify the adversities and tribulations 
those have to struggle with who desire to attain to 
happiness.” 

It was to a people whose whole religion thus 
consisted of a mass of absurd superstitions that 
the apostolic Egede devoted twenty-five years of 
active missionary work. For ten weary years, 
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alter fint entering upon hia work, he persevered 
in hia labours, with very little apparent success. But 
at length a new era began to dawn upon benighted 
Greenland. In 1731, two baptised Greenlanders, 
who had been taken to Denmark, gave such inter* 
esting information as to the state of their country- 
men, tliat a little band of devoted Christian brothers 
was sent from the congregation at Ucrrnhut as a 
reinforcement to the Danish mission to Greenland. 
On reaching their destination, they fixed upon a 
place of settlement, to which they afterwards gave 
the name of New Hermhut. Having made all neces- 
sary preparations, they engaged in their missionary 
work with the utmost diligence and assiduity. Nor 
did they labour in vain. By the Divine blessing, 
they soon succeeded in gathering around them a 
small company of Christian converts, who, feeling the 
power of the truth on their own hearts, sought to 
communicate the glad tidings of salvation to others 
also. Thus the mission prospered more and more 
From time to time, the hands of the missionaries 
were strengthened, and their hearts encouraged, by 
the arrival of other brethren, who came to aid them 
in their glorious work. Two settlements were in 
course of time formed, where a goodly company of 
Christian Greenlanders composed the church. In 
the winter of 1768, an aged angekok renounced hi.s 
mode of life, and confessed tliat he and the other 
sorcerers had deceived the people. Tliis unexpected 
event gave a new impulse to the good cause, and .so 
extensive wa.s the awakening among the natives, that 
in little more than twelve months 200 Grconlandei’s 
were added to the church by baptism. From this 
period the work was carried on with redoubled 
energy. In 1774, a third settlement was formed in 
the south of Greenland, at a place which they termed 
Lichtenau. Here the labours of the missionaries 
met with remarkable success, so that in the course 
of a few years the numbers of church members ex- 
ceeded those at either of the other stations. 

In 1801, so great had been the progress made in 
the work of the mission at all the stations, that the 
people on the western coast of Greenland had nearly 
all enibraced Cfiristianity, and of the women, the last 
one that remained in heathenism was baptized in 
January of this year. Numbers were now added to 
the membership of the church from time to time. 
The year 1823 was rendered remarkable by the 
printing and circulation of the first complete New 
Testament in the Greenland language. At this time 
the three congregations under the care of the 
Brethren consisted of 1,278 persons. In the follow- 
ing year a new Moravian settlement was formed at 
the most southern extremity of Greenland, at a place 
called by the missionaries Fredericksthal. Of this 
station the missionary had the gratification of writ- 
ing, under date October 1825—“ Since our arrival 
here in June 1824, 104 heathens have been bap- 
tized.” Thus four Moravian settlements are now In 
successful operation in Greenland. The missionaries. 


however, have been not a little disoouxaged by the 
conduct of the Danish government, in repeatedly 
issuing prohibitions to the Greenland converts against 
their residing in communities near the Moravian 
settlements. The obstacle thus put by the govern* 
ment in the way of the success of the mission has, 
in the good providence of God, been overruled for 
good. It has led to the formation, in 1851, of a 
seminary at New Hermhut for training native assist- 
ants. The most recent report of the Greenland Mo- 
ravian mission conveys the gratifying statement that 
there are in all twelve missionaries, and that the 
churches contain 842 communicants, while the num- 
ber of persons under instruction amounts to 2,001. 

The mission to Labrador commenced at a con- 
siderably later period than that to Greenland. An 
attempt was made, indeed, in 1752 to establish a 
settlement in the country, but it proved unsuccess- 
ful, and it was not until 1769 that George III. pre- 
sented 100,000 acres of land to the Moravian brethren 
to aid them in commencing a mission on the coast ol 
labrador. The same year a society was established 
in London to assist in the prosecution of the same 
important object. The enterprise was headed by 
Jens Ha\en, who had previously laboured as a mis- 
sionary in Greenland. The spot on which the settle- 
ment wa.s established received the name of Nain, and 
is situated on the east coast of I.Ahrador. The Ks- 
quirnaux showed tliemselves unifomdy friendly to the 
missionaries from the date of their first arrival in the 
country. The avgehoku here, as in Greenland, pos- 
sessed great influence over the people, who were, in 
fact, ferocious savages, habituated to the gratification 
of the most brutal pa.ssionB. But no sooner did the 
missionaries commence opemtions. than, to their 
agreeable surprise, they found the people ready and 
even eager to receive instruction. In the course of 
a few years two additional settlements were estab- 
lished, one ai Okkak, about 150 miles north of Nain, 
and another at Hopedale, some distance to the south 
of Nain. The cause now made rapid progress among 
the Esquimaux, and in tlie spring of 1804, the hearts 
of the devoted missionaries were refreshed by the 
manifestation of a decided revival of religion, which 
commenced at Nain, and soon spread to the other 
stations. This work of grace continued several 
years, and many, both old and young, were added 
to the church of Christ. Early in 1811, the northern 
coast of Labmdor was explored, with a view to the 
formation of a settlement in that quarter ; but, after 
five months spent in minutely examining the country, 
the idea was abandoned, and has never since been 
revived. About the year 1820, portions of the New 
Testament were translated and printed in the Esqui- 
maux language by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and so highly was the gift prized by the 
people, that they began, of their own aecotd, to 
collect seals' blubber, by way of making up a small 
contribution towards the expenses of that society. 

In Labrador, as in Greenland, the labours of the 




miMionaries liave^ i’rum the beginuiug, beeu carried 
OD amid many diecouragemeuts aiid privatioiw ; but 
tUeir trial! have been borne with patience and resig- 
nation, wink their hearts are cheered by the ample 
tokens which they are from time to time receiving 
that they are not labouring in vain, nor spending 
their strength for nought or in vain. From recent 
accounts, the state of the mission is very encouraging. 
There are tifteen missionary bretliren carrying on 
their operations in these inhospitable regions. The 
communicants in the churches amount to 394, and 
tliose under instruction to 1,357 persons. 

LACE OF BLUE, or Sacbkd Fringe. No 
small importance, both among the ancient and the 
modern Jews, has been attached to the hem or 
border of the upper garment. On turning to the 
law of Moses, we find, in Num. xv. 38—40, the 
command given, “ Speak unto the children of ismel, 
and bid them that they make them fringes in the 
borders of their garments throughout their genera* 
tiouB, and that they put upon the fringe of the bor- 
dera a ribband of blue : and it shall be unto you for 
a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remember all 
the commandments of the Lord, and do them ; and 
that ye seek not after your own heart and your own 
eyes, after which ye use to go a whoring : that ye 
may remember, and do all rny commandments, and 
be holy unto your God." In Exodus xxviii. 28, in 
the directions for the dress of the high-priest, it is 
said, “ They shall bind the breastplate by the rings 
thereof unto the rings of the ephod with a lace of 
blue, that it may be above the curious girdle of the 
ephod, and that the breastplate be not loosed from 
the ephod.” The Pharisees were blamed by our 
blessed Lord for ostentatiously making broad the 
borders of their garments. Among the modem 
Jews, every male is obliged to have a garment with 
fringes at the four comers ; and every morning when 
he puts on this garment, he must take the fringes 
in his hands, and say, ” Blessed art thou, 0 Lord 
our God, king of the universe ! who hath sanctified 
us with his commandments, and commanded us the 
commandment of the fringes.” Our Lord, in ful- 
filling all righteousness, wore also the garment with 
the fringes, and this being the part of the dress 
which more peculiarly marked out the Israelite, the 
sick often sought to touch it, that they might be 
healed. 

LACERATIONS. See Cuttings in the Flesh. 

LACHESIS (from Gr. lanchano^ to allot), one of 
the Fates (which see) among the ancient Greeks 
and Homans. The office of Lacheaia was supposed 
to be to turn the wheel of &te, and thus to determine 
the fortune of Kfe. 

LACHRYMATORIES, small glass or earthen 
vessels, in which, among the ancient heathen, were 
put the tears which surviving friends or relatives 
wept for the dead. These, with their contents, were 
buried with the urns and ashes of the deceased. 

LACINIA, a surname of Juno (which see), under 

ti. 


which site was worshipped in the neighbourhood ot 
Croton, where she had a sanctuary. 

LACTURCIA, a goddess among the ancient 
Romans, who preserved the tender plants with theif 
milky juice. ' ^ ^ 

LACTURNUS, an ancient Roman dii|||ity, who 
was believed to protect the young fruits of the field. 
Some have considered Lactm'tius to be a Kuniame of 
Saturn. 

LADY-DAY. See Annunciation. 
LAFS-AL-JEMIN (Ileb. the thief on the right 
hand), a festival observed by the Syrian Christians 
ill commemoration of the penitent thief. This falls 
upon the Octave of their Easter. 

JAG, the name given by the modem Jews to the 
festival of the thirty-third of Omer, the Hebrew word 
Lag representijig tlie number thirty-three. See 
Omek (Festival of the Thirty-Third of). 

LAHA, a tablet suspended in a Budhist Wihara 
( which see) in Ceylon, upon which any matter might 
be written, about wliich it was intended that the 
priests should be informed. 

LAITY (Gr. Zoos, people), a term u.sed, from an 
early period in the history of Christianity, to denote 
the body of the church in contradistinction from the 
clergy. The word is not found in the New Testa- 
ment, but it occurs in ancient Christian writers. 
According to Rhein wald and Gieseler, the distinc- 
tion between laity and clergy was unknown till the 
second century. Previous to this, all performed 
the office of priests as they liad occasion, and even 
after that time laymen were somet lines heard in the 
public assemblies. See Clergy. 

LAKSHANA, characteristic beauties or signs of 
a supreme Budha. These were divided into three 
kinds: 1. The 216 Mangalya-Uikithanay of which 
there were 108 on each foot. 2. The 32 Muha- 
purusha-lakshuna or superior beauties. 3. The 8 
Anawyanjana-lakshana or inferior beauties. 

LAKSllMI, a Hindu female divinity, one of the 
many consorts of Vishnu, and therefore worshipped 
by the Vaiaknava sects, but particularly the followers 
of Eamanuja. In the Mahabharatf all divine beings 
are alleged to proceed from Krishna, and among 
these Lakshmi comes from his mind ; but in one of 
the Puranany Ganeaa is represented as calling her 
the great Lahihmi, the mother of the world, who 
was made from the left side of Radha^ the favourite 
consort of Viahnu. This goddess is usually described 
as possessed of singular beauty and grace, and she is 
considered as the goddess of wealth. 

LAMAISM, the name which Budhisn). has assumed 
in Thibet. It seems to have found its way into that 
country at nearly the same date, — the first century 
of our era, — as it was introduced into Cluna, where it 
is known by tlie name of Foiam. In Thibet, how- 
ever, the divinities, which were worshipped before 
the entrance of Budhism, namely, the genii of the 
hills and valleys, and woods and rivers, are still 
adored by the poorer classes with the express sane* 
2b 
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tioti of the Lamas ; but while these remnants of the 
ancient religion are still tolerated, Budhism, which 
found a ready acceptance at an early period among 
tlie great mass of the Thibetans, has, since tlie middle 
of the seventh century, continued with scarcely a 
single inteiTuption to be recognized as the religion 
of the whole country. Hence the extensive preva- 
lence in Thibet of a system of religious mendicants. 

l.«araas or monks are to be found swarming in every 
town and district. In their official ceremonies they 
wear silken vests, adorned with images, and have a 
lettered border of sacred texts woven into the scarf. 
At every turn the traveller meets some of these 
Budhist priests, each of tiiem carrying in his hand 
the Tdiu-cliw or prayer-cylinder, a single revolution of 
wliich is considered to be cquivalentto aroll of prayers. 
In every family, one at least of the children is trained 
up to the priestly office. And the peculiar modifi- 
cation which Budlmtn lias assumed in passing into 
the form of Lamaieni^ fully accounts for the enor- 
mous increase in the number of Thibetan and Tartar 
Lamas over those of other Budhist countries. In 
Tartary we lejini tliat, with the exception of the eldest 
sou of each family, all the rest of the children are 
reared as Lamas^ and accordingly tl»e Limaeerm of 
that country are built so large as to contain ten, 
twenty, and even thirty thousand of these mendicant 
monks. In consequence of the enormous number of 
priests which are found in 'I’liibet and Tartary, the 
ordinary law of Budhism in Ceylon and elsewhere, 
wiiich prohibits mendiciuits from earning their bread 
by any manual employment, is totally nbaiuloned in 
both these countries, so t hat the Lamast are allowed 
to follow various trades even while residing in the 
convents. 

The most important of all the modifications wliich 
have been introduced into Budhism in Tartary and 
Thibet is the doctrine of the Grand or Dalai-Lama 
(which see). This high official ruler, who in former 
times was the sole depo.sitary both of temporal and 
spiritual power, is believed to be an incarnation of 
Ckiutama Budha, whose spirit still wanders about in 
successive births and deaths from Lanui to Lama. 
Wliile each of the ordinary priests is a chalet'on or 
incarnate Budha (see Budua, Living), this is more 
especially and in a still higher sense true of the 
Dalai-Lama, who sits in the shrine of tlie temple 
and is worshipped as a deity, w'hile his sujiremacy is 
acknowledged by all the other inmates of the l.<ama- 
series in Thibet, Tartaiy, and China. This notion 
of hereditary incarnations seems to have existed 
several centuries before it was introduced into these 
countries. Thus Major Cunningham, in his work on 
the History and Statistics of Ladak, tells us of one 
Urgyan Rinpoche, who, in the eighth century, was 
invited into Thibet, and founded the confraternity of 
red Lamas, and who, the Major alleges, was believed 
to have been an incarnation of the Budha Amitabha 
or 0-me-to, the fourth of the celestial Budhas of that 
region. We have no mention of any otlier incarna- 


tion until the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Tsoiig-Kaba, the Budhist reformer, ap- 
peared, who was regarded as an incarnation either of 
O~me-to, or of Manjuari. It was not, however, till 
the latter half of the same century that the idea of 
perpetual incarnations was fully matured. Then it 
was,*' says Mr. Hai’dwick, in his * Christ and other 
Mastere,’ “ that one chief abbot, the ‘ perfect Lama,* 
instead of passing, as he was entitled, to his ultimate 
condition, detenniiied for the benefit of mankind to 
sojourn longer on the earth and be continuously new- 
born. As soon as he was canned to his grave in 
1473, a search was instituted for the personage who had 
been destined to succeed him. This was found to be 
an infant, who established its title to the honour by 
appearuig to remember various articles which were 
the property of the Lama just deceased, or rather 
were the infant’s own property in earlier stages of 
existence. When the proofs of such identity were 
deemed irrefragable, tiic new candidate was formally 
promoted to the vacant chair ; and in the fifth abbot 
of this series originated the famous hierarchy of the 
Dalai-Lamas (in 1640). So fascinating grew the 
theory of perpetual incarnations, that a fresh succes- 
sion of rival Lamas (also of the yellow order) after- 
wards took its rise at Teshu-lamby, while the Dalai- 
Lamas were enthroned in Lhassa; and at present 
e%ery convent of importance, not in Tibet only, but 
in distant parts of Tatary, is claiming tor itself a like 
I)rerogati\e. Each confraternity believes that the 
departed abbot is still actually present with his sub- 
jects though enshrouded in a different body. Con- 
scious of the dark malignity of demons, quivering at 
the thought of men who practise demoniacal arts and 
lead astray by their enchantments, these Tibetiana> 
are ‘in bondage to fear;’ their only refuge is the 
presence and superior holiness of one who, by his 
mastery over all the adverse forces of creation, is 
believed to rescue his true followers from the rage of 
their oppressor. The religion of Tibet is thus from 
day to day assuming all the characteristics of man- 
worship. Anxious cravings after some invincible 
Iirotector, there impel the human spirit to fitshion for 
itself a novel theoiy of salvation ; and the sight of 
one who styles himself incaiiiate deity excludes all 
living faith in God and in the things invisible.” 

The Budhiam of Thibet in the fonn of Lamiaism is 
not the Budhism of Chakia-Mouni (which see), nor 
is it the Budhimi of the eaidiest race of its disci- 
ples as it is seen in Ceylon. The doctrine of an 
Adi-Budiia (which see), or a Supreme Creator, 
evidently a modern graft upon the ancient system of 
Budiiism, which is essentially atheistic, is found in 
Nej>dl and portions of Thibet, borrowed probably 
from the adjacent Brahmanism of India. And this 
origin of the theistic notion of an Adi-Budha is still 
further confirmed by the fact that other ideas have 
been derived from the mystical system of the Hindu 
Tantri«t8, such as the theory of the Budhist Saktis, 
or the female energies of the Dhyini Budlias. Fixnu 
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the essence of the Adi-Budha are believed to have 
Bponraueously emanated five intelligences of the first 
order, called celestial Budhas, which in turn give 
origin to other five intelligences of the second order 
called Bodhisatwas (whicii see). These last, which 
are called in China Pusas, and are esteemed by the 
ordinary Foists as gods, are simply links connecting 
the Supreme Being or Adi-Budlia with the lower 
oi*der8 of created beings. 

Tlie Chakya-Mouni of the Mongolian Tartars has 
indeed his votaries in Thibet, not only as the Shakya- 
Thubba of Ladak, but as the Somuioiia-Kodom or 
Gautama of other regions. The Thibetan sacred 
books, which extend to one hundred volumes, are 
called Kd-gyur, that is, tmnslation of Commandment, 
on account of their being translated from the Sanskrit, 
or from the ancient Indian language, by which may be 
underetood the Pracrita or dialect of Magadha, the 
principal seat of the Budliist faith in India at that 
period. These sacred books were imported into 
Thibet, and translated there between the seventh and 
thirteenth centuries of our era, but mostly in the 
ninth. They are in substance the same as tlie sacred 
books of Ceylon, though the account of their origin 
is widely different. 

There is undoubtedly a nearer approximation to 
the truth in regard to the nature of tlie Divine Be- 
ing, in the Lamaism of Tartarv and Thibet than in 
the Budhism of Ceylon. Another peculiar featiu'e 
of T.iamaism, is that there ai'e innumerable liv- 
ing Budhas, at the head of which is the Dalal- 
I.4ama. Budha is, nevertheless, the sole sovereign 
of the universe, with a body, a spiritual sub- 
stance, without beginning and without end. But 
while there is thus evidently at the foundation of 
the system of Lamaism a firm belief in the e-xisteiice 
of one Supreme Being, invisible and incorporeal, it 
is mixed up in the doctrine of living Budhas with a 
strange species of man-worship, which is so preva- 
lent and BO engrossing, as to make the great mass of 
the people lose sight of all liiglier notions of the 
Divine Being. 

Among the I.<Hmai8t8 of Thibet, the doctrine of 
metempsychosis occupies a prominent place in their 
religious creed ; so that in their opinion to kill any 
living creature whatever is to incur the danger of 
homicide, since the smallest insect may happen to 
be the transmigration of a man. But while the Tlii- 
betan Lamaists are thus strict in this matter, the 
Foists of China have little or no scruple on the sub- 
ject of destroying animal life; and yet to show 
some regard for the great Budhist principle, they 
now and then dedicate some pigs to Budha, which 
are permitted to live their usual term, and die a na- 
tural death. 

A remarkable analogy has sometimes been pointed 
out in rites and customs between the Lamaism of 
Thibet and the Christianity of the Middle Ages. This 
has been particularly noticed, and partly accounted 
for by M. Hue, himself aHomauist missionary, in his 


‘Travels in Tartary and Thibet “Upon the most 
superficial examination,'^ says he, “ of the reforms 
and innovations introduced by Tsoug-Kaba into the 
Lamanesque worship, one must be struck with their 
affinity to Catholicism. The cross, the'-lo^j^, the 
dalmatic^ the cope, which the Grand wear 

on their journeys, or when tliey are perfoi^ng some 
ceremony out of the temple ;* the service with double 
choirs, the psalmody, the exorcisms, the censer, sus- 
pended from five clutins, and which you can open or 
close at pleasure; the benedictions given by the 
Lamas by extending the right hand over the heads 
of the faithful ; tlie chaplet, ecclesiastical celibacy, 
spiritual retirement, the worship of the saints, tlie 
fasts, tlie processions, the litanies, the holy water, 
all these are analogies between the Budliists and 
oureelves. Now, can it be said that these analogies 
are of Clu'istian origin ? We tliink so. We have 
indeed found, neither in the traditions nor in the 
monuments of the country, any positive proof of 
their adoption, still it is perfectly legitimate to put 
forward conjectures which possess all the character- 
istics of the most emphatic probability. 

“ It is known that, in the fourteenth century, at 
the time of the domination of the Mongol emperors, 
there existed fiequcnt relations between tlie Euro- 
peans and tlie jieojdesof Upper Asia. We have al- 
ready, in the former part of our narrative, refeired to 
those celebrated embassies whicli the Tartar conijiier- 
ors sent to Rome, to France, and to England. There 
is no doubt tliat the barbarians who thus visited Eu- 
rope must have been struck with the pomp and splen- 
dour of the ceremonies of Catholic worship, and roust 
have earned back with them into the desert enduring 
memories of what they had seen. On the other liaiid, 
it is also known that, at the same period, brethren of 
various religious orders undertook remote pilgrim- 
ages for the purpose of introducing Christianity into 
Tartary ; and these must have penetrated at the 
same time into Thibet, among the Si- Fan, and among 
the Mongols on the Blue Sea. Jean de Montcorvin, 
Archbishop of Peking, had already organized a choir 
of Mongol monks, who daily practised the recitation 
of the psalms, and the ceremoiiics of tlie Catholic 
faith. Now, if one reflects tliat Tsong-Kaba lived 
precisely at the period when the Christian religion 
was being introduced into Central Asia, it will be no 
longer matter of astonishment tliat we find, in re- 
formed Buddhism, such striking analogies with Chris- 
tianity.” 

It is not a little remarkable that these striking 
points of similai'ity between Ijamaism and Romanism 
are confined to the countries of Tartary and Thibet. 
].Amaism, it must be borne in mind, is not older 
than the thirteenth century of the present era. Bud- 
liism was, no doubt, unknown in Thibet 600 years 
before ; but it was only under Kublai-Khaii, a. d. 
1260, that the adherents of that system were reduced 
under the dominion of a regular hierarchy, by the 
appointment of the first Grand Lama. At this very 
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time) when the introduction of the new hierarchy was 
I likely to be accompanied with other changes and 
modiiicatiotia) the Thibetians were brought into coin* 
manicatiofi with Christianity, more especially in the 
form of Bonnauism. The Klians had at their court 
not only Jews, Mohammedans, and Budhists, but 
Homan Catholic and Nestoriaii missionaries ; and in 
the fourteenth ceatmy, the arrival of a strange Lama 
from the far west is said to have made great changes 
in the aspect of religious worship in Thibet. Hence 
in all probability those peculiar analogies, wliich have 
been so distinctly noticed by tlie Abbe Hue. M. 
Abel-Hdmusat, in his ‘ Melanges Asiatiques,* thus 
explains tlie processes by which tiie innovations re- 
feiTed to may have been introduced into Lanvmm. 
“ At the time," he says, “ wlien the Budhist i>a- 
tfiarchs established themselves in Thibet, tlie por- 
tions of Tartary which adjoined that country were 
full of Christiaus. The Nestorians had tbuuded 
cities there, and converted whole nations. At 
a later period the conquests of tlie followers of 
Giughis-Khan collected there strangers from all 
countries ; Georgians, Armenians, Russians, French, 
Mussulmans, sent thither by the caliph of Bagdad ; 
Catholic monks, charged with important tni.^sions by 
the sovereign Pontifl’ and by St. Louis. These last 
carried with them church ornaments, altars, and re- 
lics, ‘to see,’ says Joiiiville, ‘if they could attract 
those people to our faith.’ They celebrated the 
ceremonies of their religion in the presence of the 
Tartar princes. These gave them an asylum in their 
tents, and permitted them to rear cliapelK, even with- 
in the precincts of their palaces. An Italian arch- 
bishop, established in the imperial city by order of 
Clement V., had built a church there, in which 
three bells summoned the faithful to worship, and 
he had covered the walls with pictures representing 
religious subjects. Byrian Cliristians, Roman Ca- 
tholics, Bchisinatics, Mussulmans, Idolaters, all lived 
mingled and confounded togetiier at the court of tlie 
Mongol emperors, who were always ready to receive 
new modes of worship, and even to adopt them, pro- 
vided tluvt they demanded on their part no belief, 

, and more especially provided that they imposed upon 
them no constraint. We know that the Tartars 
passed willingly from one sect to another, embraced 
a new faith with the utmost ease, and just as readily 
renounced it to relapse again into idolatry. It was 
in the midst of these clianges that the new seat of 
the Budhist patriarclis was founded in Thibet. Is it 
at all wonderful, then, that interested in multiplying 
the number of their followers, anxious to impart more 
splendour to their worship, they should have appro- 
priated to themselves some liturgical practices, some 
of those foreign pompous ceremonies which attracted 
the crowd ; that they should have even introduced 
some of those institutions belonging to the West, 
which the ambassadors of the caliph and of the sov- 
ereign Pontiff united in praising so highly, and which 
eircuuastanccs disposed them to imitate. The coin- 


cidence of places and times authorizes this conjecture, 
and a thousand peculiarities, which I cannot men- 
tion here, would convert it into demonstration.’’ 

The Lamaists of Thibet are strict in their atten- 
tion to religious observances of all kinds. Pilgrim- 
ages, noisy ceremonies in the Lamaseries, prostra- 
tions on the tops of their houses, are favourite 
exercises ; and even when engaged in ordinary busi- 
ness, they cai'ry about with them rosaries, which 
they are ever turning and twisting while they are 
incessantly muimuring prayers. Hue mentions 
that at Lha-Ssa, where the Dalai-Lama resides, 
the people are in the habit of gathering together in 
groups in the evening in the principal parts of the 
town, and in the public squares, where they kneel 
down and chant prayers, which vary according to the 
seasons of the year. The prayer, however, which 
they repeat on the rosary is always the same, and 
consists only of six syllables. Om! Mani-Padv^e,, 
Hum, or as it is generally called by way of abbre- 
viation simply Mani. This sacred formula is 
regarded as of such importance that it is in every 
one’s mouth, and inscribed on the walls and public 
placca, as well as in the houses. 

LAMAS, the Budhist priests of Tartary and Thi- 
bet. They are regarded as incarnations of Budlia or 
living Budlias, and are presided over by the Dalai^ 
Lama, who possesses a readily acknowledged spirit- 
ual authority over the whole priesthood, and until a 
recent period was possessed of large tracts of coun- 
try, over which he exercised undisputed temponil 
sovereignty. Formerly, indeed, the Dalai-Lama 
was the supreme ruler of tlie nation, but at length 
one of the royal family, at the death of tlie principal 
Lama, declared that the spirit of the deceased eccle- 
siastic had entered into his body, and by this means 
he regained the power which had been usurped by 
the priests. The dress of the Grand Lama is yel- 
low, and that of other Lamas of inferior rank is 
red. The Lamas of Chinese Tartary are so numer- 
ous, that they amount to about a third of the entire 
population ; and being under a law of celibacy, the 
Chinese government readily encourage their increase 
by gifts and endowments of every kind to check the 
growth of the population of the Mongolian Tartars 
from a natural fear that, as formerly, they may yet 
again revolutionize the empire. 'I'lic Lamas reside 
in convents called LaumserieK, which are built round 
about the Budhist temples, like the wHuutas of Cey- 
lon ; and their time is chiefly spent in prayers for 
the people, which are generally conducted by the 
Tcuu-chor (which see) or prayer cylinder, and in 
pursuing the occupation of mendicants to increase 
the revenues of the Lamasery. These convents, 
which generally contain thousands of priests, are so 
liberally endowed, that nearly two-thirds of the pro- 
ductive lands of Tliibet are said to be appropriated 
to the support of the priesthood. 

M. Hue represents the Lamas as generally distin- 
guished by their skill in the decorative arts both ol 
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paiuting and sculpture. On this subject he says : 
**The Lamas are the ouly artists who contribute to 
the ornament and decoration of the temples. The 
pmntings are quite distinct irom the taste and the 
principles of art as understood in Europe. The fan> 
tastical and the grotesque predominate inside and 
outf both in carvings and statuary, and the person 
ages represented, with the exception of Buddha, have 
generally a monstrous and satanic aspect. The 
clothes seem never to have been made for the per- 
sons upon whom they are placed. The idea given 
is that of broken limbs concealed beneath awkward 
garments. 

“Amongst these Lama paintings, however, you 
sometimes come across specimens by no means des- 
titute of beauty. One day, during a visit in the 
kingdom of Oechekten to the great temple called 
AUon-Somni (Temple of Gold), we saw a picture 
which struck us with astonishment. It was a large 
piece representing, in the centre, Buddlia seated on 
a rich carpet. Around this figure, which was of life 
size, there was a sort of glory, com[)08ed of minia- 
tures, allegorically expressing the Thousand Virtues 
of Buddha. We could scarcely withdraw ourselves 
from this picture, remarkable as it was, not only for 
the purity and grace of the design, but also for the ex- 
pression of the faces and the splendour of the colour- 
ing. All the personages seemed full of life. We 
aaked an old Lama, who was attending us over the 
place, what he knew about this admirable work. 
‘Sirs,’ said he, raising his joined hands to his fore- 
head in token of respect, ‘ tiiis picture is a treasure of 
the remotest antiquity; it comprehends within its 
surface the whole doctrine of Buddha. It is not a 
Mongol painting ; it came from Thibet, and was exe- 
cuted by a saint of tlie Etei^iial Sanctuary.' 

“ The artists here are, in general, more successful 
in the landscapes than in tlie epic subjects. Flowers, 
birds, trees, mythological animals, are represented 
with great truth and with infinitely pleasing effect. 
The colouring is wonderfully full of life and fresh- 
ness. It is only a pity that the painters of ihe>e 
landscapes have so very indifferent a notion as to 
perspective and chiaro-oscuro. 

“ The Lamas are far better sculptors than paint- 
ers, and they are accordingly very lavish of carv- 
j ings in their Buddhist temples. Everywhere in and 
about these edifices you see works of this class of 
j art, in quantity bespeaking the fecundity of the 
artist's chisel, but of a quality which says little for 
his taste. First, outside the temples are an infi- 
nite number of tigers, lions, and elephants croudiing 
upon blocks of granite ; then the stone balustrades 
of the steps leading to the great gates are covered 
with fantastic sculptures representing birds, reptiles, 
and beasts, of all kinds, real and imaginary. Inside, 
the walls are decorated with relievos in wood or 
stone, executed with great spirit and truth.” 

The Lamas are considered as of two parties, which 
are known by the names of Red Cap Lamas and 


YeUow Cap Lcmuu. The former are by far the 
most ancient of the confraternities, having originated 
as early as the eighth century after Christ ; while 
the latter did not exist until the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when they arose under the aus- 
pices of the great Budhist refonner Tsong £aba. 
By degrees the YeUma Caps became the-^' -^domi- 
nant sect, and the reforms proposed by%Bong Kaba 
were adopted throughout Thibet, and afterwards be- 
came, by imperceptible degrees, established in all the 
kingdoms of Tartary. The Bonzes of China still 
retain the ancient rites, with the exception of some 
innovations which belong to particular localities ; but 
the distinction between the two classes of Lamas is 
retained in China, those who adhere to the reformed 
faith of Tsong Kaba being known as the YdUna, 
while those who cleave to the old worehip are termed 
the Grey Lamas. These two sects were at one time, 
doubtless, violently opposed to each other, but now 
they live together in perfect harmony. 

From the irnineusc numbers of Lamas found in 
Tartary and Tlu'het, the traveller tiaunot fail to be 
struck with the difficulty of meeting the expenses of 
such a large staff of priests by public endowments. 
In addition to the lands which go towards their 
maintenance, the authorities make a distribution of 
meal every third month to all the Lamas without dis- 
tinction, but the quantity is altogether inadequate ; 
and, accordingly, this government grant is supple- 
mented by the voluntary offerings of the pilgi-inis, 
which, however, are divided among the Laimis ac- 
cording to the position which each holds in tlm hier- 
archy, and, accordingly, there are many who receive 
nothing at all from this source. In addition to the 
offerings which are made, either in tea or money, 
the Laina.s earn a subsistence for themselves by 
some handicraft trade or by engaging in commerce ; 
and some of them by printing and transcribing the 
Ijamanesque books. The art of medicine, also, is 
wholly in the haiids of the Lamas, chiefly from an 
impression which prevails among the Tartars, that 
every disease is caused by the visitation of a demon, 
who must, therefore, be expelled by a priestly exor- 
cism before tlie patient can possibly recover. 

The Materia Medica of the Lamas is almost wholly 
limited to pulverized vegetubles, either in the fonn 
of infusion or pills ; but if no medicine should hap- 
pen to be at hand, the Lama, not in the least dis- 
concerted, simply writes the names of a few reme- 
dies upon scraps of paper, which having moistened 
he rolls up into the form of pills, administering them 
to the patient, who confidently swallows them, be- 
lieving that to swallow the name of a remedy is 
equally efficacious with swallowing the remedy itself. 
Having acted the physician, the Lama next proceeds 
to act the priest, repeating prayers suited to the 
rank of the Tchutgow or demon to be expelled. If 
the patient be poor, the exorcism is a brief offhand 
process, but if he be rich, the process is lengthened 
out by numerous prayers and ceremonies. M. Hue 
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inentions the case of a wealthy chiefs aunt, who 
having fallen sick, a Lama was sent for, who in- 
stantly declared that the patient was under the in- 
duence of a demon of considerable rank, who must 
be forthwith expelled at whatever cost. Eight other 
Lamas were called in, who set about constructing 
from dried herbs, a large figure which they called the 
Demon of Intermittent Fevers, and which when 
completed they placed on its legs by means of a stick 
in the patient's tent. 

“ The ceremony,” says M. Hue, “ began at eleven 
o'clock at night ; the Lamas mnged themselves in a 
semicircle round the upper portion of the tent, with 
cymbals, sea-shells, bells, tambourines, and other 
instruments of tlie noisy Tartar music. The re- 
mainder of the circle was completed by tlie members 
of the family, squatting on the ground close to one 
another, the patient kneeling, or rather crouched on 
her heels, opposite the Denwn of IrdemiiUent Feoera. 
The Lama doctor-in-chief had before him a lai*ge 
copper basin filled with millet, and some little images 
made of paste. The dung-fuel threw, amid much 
smoke, a fantastic and quivering light over the 
strange scene. 

“ Upon a given signal, the clerical orche.stra exe- 
cuted an overture harah enough to frighten Hatan 
himself, the lay congregation beating time with their 
hands to the charivari of clan^ng instruments and 
ear-splitting voices. The diabolical concert over, the 
Grand Lama opened the Book of Exorcisms, whicii 
he rested on his ktiees. As he chanted one of the 
forms, he took from the basin, from time to time, a 
liandful of millet, which he threw east, west, north, 
and south, according to the Rubric. The tones of 
liis voice, as he prayed, were sometimes mournful 
and suppressed, sometimes vehemently loud and 
energetic. All of a sudden, lie would quit tlie re- 
gular cadence of prayer, and have an outburst of ap- 
parently indomitable rage, abasing the herb puppet 
with fierce invectives and furious gestures. Tite 
exorcism terminated, he gave a signal by stretching 
out liis arms, rigiit and left, and the other Lamas 
struck up a tremendously noisy chorus, in hurried, 
dashing tones ; all the instruments were sot to work, 
and meantime the lay congregation, having started 
up with one accord, ran out of the tent, one after the 
other, and tearing round it like mad people, beat it 
at their hardest with sticks, yelling all the while at 
the pitch of their voices in a manner to make ordi- 
nary hair stand on end. Having thrice performed 
this demoniac round, they re-entered the tent as pre- 
cipitately as they had quitted it, and resumed their 
seats. Then, all the others covering their faces with 
their hands, the Grand Lama rose and set fire to the 
herb figure. As soon as the flames rose, he uttered 
a loud cry, wliich was repeated with interest by the 
rest of the company. The laity immediately rose, 
seized the burning figure, carried it into the plain, 
away from the tents, and there, as it consumed, 
anathematized it with all sorts of imprecations ; the 


Lamas meantime squatted in the tent, tranquilly 
chanting their prayers in a grave, solemn tone. 

“ Upon the return of the family from their valor- 
ous expedition, the praying was exchanged for joy- 
ous felicitations. By -and- by, each person provided 
with a lighted torch, the whole party rushed simul- 
taneously from the tent, and formed into a proces- 
sion, the laymen first, then the patient, supported on 
either side by a member of the family, and lastly, the 
nine Lamas, making night hideous with their music. 
In this style the patient was conducted to another 
tent, pursuant to the orders of the Lama, who had 
declared that she must absent herself from her own 
habitation fur an entire month. 

“ After this stmnge treatment, the malady did not 
return. The probability is, that the Lamas, having 
ascertained the precise moment at which the fever- 
fit would recur, met it at the exact point of time by 
this tremendous counter-excitement, and overcame 
it.” 

Tlie Lamas are invited also to officiate at funerals, 
not, however, in every case, but only when the de- 
ceased i.s wealthy, and in consequence the process of 
burning the cor|)8e is conducted with great solemnity. 
On such occasions the llamas sun'ound the tomb 
during the combustion and recite prayers. The pro- 
cess of burning being completed, they destroy the fur- 
nace, and carry the bones to the Grand Lama, who 
reduces them to a fine powder, and havuig added to 
tliem an equal quantity of meal, he kneads the 
whole with care, and constructs with his own hands 
cakes of different sizes, which he places one upon the 
other in the form of a pyramid. These cakes thus 
prepared by the Grand Lama are conveyed with 
gi'cat pomp to a little tower which has been built 
beforehand to receive them. 

In the ordinary prayers in the Budhist temples, 
the Tjamas having been summoned by the loud sound 
of a sea-conch, enter barefooted and in solemn si- 
lence, and after three prostrations to the living 
Budha, take their seats on a divan cross-legged and 
always in a circle. The whole service consists of 
prayers, which are munnured with a low voice, and 
psalms which are sung in a grave, melodious tone, 
interrupted, however, at certain intervals by instru- 
mental music, so loud and harsh and dissonant as to 
l)e altogether out of keeping with the rest of the 
exercises. 

The Lamas, though all of them possessing a sa- 
cred character, and held in great reverence by the 
people, are by no means uniform in their mode of 
life. Borne of them, under the name of Domestic 
Lamas, either settle in the small Lamaseries, or live 
at home with their families, retaining little more of 
their priestly office than its red and yellow dress. 
Another class consists of Wandering Lamas, who 
travel from place to place all over their own and the 
adjacent countries, subsisting on what proiisioiis 
they may pick up on their journey. A third class 
is composed of the Lamas who live in communityi 
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And pay more attention than the other Lamas to 
prayer and study. These form the inmates of a 
LA.MA8SBT (whi^ see). In Tartary the Lamas do 
not embrace the profession of the priesthood from 
intelligent and deliberate choice, but are destined to 
it from birth by their parents. As they grow up 
they become accustomed to the life of a Lama, and 
in course of time they come generally to prefer it to 
every other. Some are found to retire to places of 
seclusion, and pass their days in comtemplation and 
devotion. Such contemplative Lamas, however, are 
by no means numerous. 

LAMASERY, a collection of small houses built 
around one or more Budhist temples in Tartary and 
Thibet as a residence for the Lamas, its size and 
elegance is wholly dependent on the means of the 
proprietor. In Tartary the Lamaseries are all con> 
structed of brick and stone. Only the poorest 
llamas build their dwellings of earth, and even these 
are so well whitewashed that it is diificult to distin- 
guish them from the rest. In some cases grants are 
made from the public treasury to assist in the erec- 
tion of Budhist temples, with their accompanying 
Lamaseries, but the gi*eater part of the expense is 
defrayed by voluntary subscription. Lama collec- 
tors go forth properly attested to gather tlie neces- 
sary funds, carrying with them a sacred basin for 
the purpose. “ They disperse themselves through- 
out the kingdom of Tartary, beg alms from tent to 
tent in the name of the Old Buddha. Ution enter- 
ing a tent and explaining the object of their journey, 
by siiowiug the sacred basin in whicii the oti'erings 
are placed, they are received with joyful enthusiasm. 
There is no one but gives something. The rich 
place in the * badir’ ingots of gold and silver; those 
who do not possess the precious metals, oHer oxen, 
horses, or camels. The poorest contribute according 
to the extent of their means ; they give lumps of 
butter, furs, ropes made of the hair of camels and 
horses. Thus, in a short time, are collected immense 
sums. Tlmii, in these deseits, apparently so poor, 
you see rise up, as if by enchantment, editiccs whose 
grandeur and wealth would defy the resources of the 
richest potentates.” 

Some of the Tartar Lamaseries are so large — for 
example the Great Kouren — that they are capable of 
accommodating 30,000 Lamas. The plain unassuming 
residences of the Lamas coutrest strongly with the 
elegance of the temples around which they are 
placed. The houses of the superior, however, dili’er 
from those of the other Ijamas, by having each of 
them a small pagoda or tower, at the top of which 
Hies a triangular flag of some gay colour, with the 
rank of the inmate inscribed upon it in letters of 
gold. Blue Town in Tartary is more particularly 
noted for its Lamaseries, there being within its walls, 
live great buildings of this kind, each inhabited by 
more tlum 2,000 Lamas, besides flfteen lesser estab- 
lishments, connected with the former. In that single 
city reside no fewer than 20,000 regular Lamas, not 
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to speak of a multitude in difl'ereut quarters of the 
town engaged in commerce. The finest of all tJie 
Lamaseries in Blue Town, is that which is termed 
the Lamasery of the Five Towers, in which the 
Hobilgan lives, that is, a Grand Lama, who after 
having been identifled with the substan^ of Budlia, 
has already undergone several times Mjess of 
transmigration. 

The Lamaseries in Tartary liave generally endow- 
ments from the public tuiids, and at certain seasons 
of the year the revenues are divided among the 
Lamas according to their ecclesiastical dignity. Tlie 
CJtaberom or Livitig Budiias are generally placed at 
the head of the most important Lamaseries, and to 
receive the benediction of one of these incarnations 
of Budha, is imagined to convey so many advantages, 
that the convent in which he resides soon becomes a 
place of great resort, and rapidly rises to fame in tiie 
country. “ There is no Taitar kingdom,” says M. 
Hue, tlie only authority on the subject, which does 
not possess, in one of its Lamaseries of the first 
class, a living Buddha. Besides this superior, there 
is always another Grand Lama, who is selected from 
the members of the royal family. The Tliibetian 
Lama resides in the Lamasery, like a living idol, 
receiving every day the adorations of the devout, 
upon whom in return he bestows his blessing. Every- 
thing which relates to prayers and liturgical cere- 
monies, is placed under his immediate superinten- 
dence. The Mongol Grand Lama is charged witli 
the administration, good order, and executive of the 
Lamasery ; lie governs wliUst his colleague is con- 
tent to reign. 

“Below these two sovereigns, are several subal- 
tern officers, who direct the details of the adminis- 
tration, the revenues, the sales, the purchases, and 
the discipline. The scribes keep the registers, and 
draw up the regulations and orders wliich the gover- 
nor Lama promulgates for the good keeping and 
order of the Lamasery. These scribes are generally 
well versed in tlie Mongol, Thibetian, and some- 
times in the Ciiinese and Mantchou languages. 
Before they are admitted to this employment, they 
are obliged to undergo a very ligorous examination, 
in presence of all the Lamas and of the piiuclpal 
civil authorities of the country. 

“ After this stall' of superiors and officers, the in- 
habitants of the Lamasery are divided into Lama- 
masters and Lama-disciples or Chabis ; each Lama 
has under his direction one or more Chabis, who live 
in his small house, and execute all the details of the 
household. If the master possesses cattle, they take 
cliarge of them, milk the cows, and prepare the but- 
ter and cream. In return for these services, tlie 
master directs his disciples in the study of the 
prayers, and initiates them into the liturgy. Every 
nioniing the Chabi must be up before his master ; 
his first task is to sweep the chamber, to light a 
fire and to make tlie tea; aftei* that he takes his 
prayer-book, presents it respectfully to his master 
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lAMIiE— LAMFADON HEMERA. 




tasd prosttfttei himself thrice before him, witlmnt long chaplet, or turning the wheel of his Tcku-Ckw' 
saying a single word. This sign of respect is eqtii> or prayer-cylinder. 

valent to a request that the lesson he lias to learn in Lha-Ssa in Thibet is the chief seat of Budhiet 

the eourse of the day may be marked. The master worship, being the residence of the Dalai-Lcma. In 
opens the book, and reads some pages, according to this district alone there are counted more than thirty 
the capacity of his scholar, who then makes three large Lamaseries, the principal of which, those of 
more prostrations in sign of thanks, and returns to Khaldan, of Preboung, and of Sera, contain each of 
his afbirs. them nearly 15,000 Lamas. The last mentioned of 

“ The Chabi studies his prayer-book, when he is these convents is remarkable for three large temples 
disposed to do so, there being no fixed period for of seveml stories high, all the rooms of which are 
that ; he may spend his time, sleeping or romping entirely gilt. Hence the name Sera, which in Thi- 
with the other young pupils, without the slightest betian signifies golden. In the chief of these three 
interference on the part of his master. When the hour temples is contained the famous Tortche (which 
for retiring to bed has arrived, he recites the lesson see), or sanctifying instrument, which is held in 
assigned him in the morning, in a monotonous man- great veneration, and at the New Year's festival is 
ner ; if the recitation is good, he is looked upon as carried in procession witli great pomp to Llm-ldsa to 
having done his duty, the silence of his master being be adored by the people, 
the only praise he is entitled to obtain; if, on the LAMB OP GOD. See Agnus Dei. 

contrary, he is not able to give a good account of his LAMB PASCHAL. See Passover. 

lesson, the severest punishment makes him sensible LAMBETH ARTICLES. See AitTiCLES (Lam- 
of his fault. It often happens, that under such cir- beth). 

ciunstances, the master, laying aside his usual gra- LAMI^E, evil spirits, believed by the ancient 
vity, ruslies upon his scholar, and overwhelms him Greeks and Romans to assume the form of beautiful 
at once with blows and terrible maledictions. Some women, and to entice away young children for the 
of the pupils, who are over maltreated, run away purpcwe of devouring them. The notion was thought 
and seek adventures far from their Lamasery ; but to have had its origin in an ancient legend, which 
in general they patiently submit to the punishment represented Lamia, a Libyan queen of singular 
inflicted on them, even that of passing the night in beauty, to have attracted the regards of Zem, and 
the open air, without any clothes and in full winter, thus brought upon herself the jealousy of Hera, who 
We often liad opportunities of talking with Chabis, in revenge robbed her of her children. Lamia, in 
and when we asked them whether there was no revenge and despair, robbed others of their children, 
means of learning the prayers without being beaten, and cruelly devoured them. Hence arose the stoiy 
I they ingenuously, and with an accent manifesting of Lamias or cruel spirits, who excited great alarm, 
entire conviction, replied, that it was impossible.” Horace mentions them in his Art of Poetry. 

Among the Budhists, a devotee acquires peculiar LAMMAS-DAY, a festival celebrated in the 
merit by making tlie circuit of a Lamasery, prostrat- Romish church on the Ist of August, annually, in 
ing himself with his forehead to the ground, at every memory of the imprisonment of the Apostle Peter, 
step he takes. This ceremony must be perfonned LAMPADARY, an officer in the Greek church, 
without intermission, so strictly that the pilgrims are whose duty it is to light up the church as occasion 
not permitted, on pain of losing all spiritual benefit, requires, and supply the lamps with oil. 
to pause for even a single moment. Each prostra- LAMPADEPHORJA, (Gr. lumpas, a torch, and 
tion must be perfect, so that the body sliall be phero, to carry), games among the ancient Greeks, 
stretched flat along the ground, and the forehead which consisted in carrying an unextinguished torch 
touch the earth, while the aims are spread out in through cci-tain distances by a successive chain of 
front, and the hands joined as if in the exercise of runners, each taking it up at the point where another 
prayer. Before rising the pilgiim describes each left it. The first, after running with it a certain 
time a semicircle on the ground by means of a goat’s distance, handed it to the second, and the second, in 
horn, wirich he holds in either hand, the line being like manner, to the third, those who let the torch go 
completed by drawing the arm down to the side, out, losing the game. It is diflBcult to ascertain what 
All devotees, however, do not subject themselves to was the precise origin of these games ; but in all pro- 
this difficult and even painful exercise. Sometimes, bability they were connected with the worship of 
instead of prostrating themselves while they are per- Prometheus, who was alleged to have been the first 
forming the circuit, they cany with them instead, a who brought fire down from heaven for the use of 
load ofprayer-books, and in this case, when they have man. But as the race-course extended from the 
completed the circuit with their heavy burden, they altar of the three gods, who were the patrons of 
are considered to have recited all the prayers con- tire, namely, PromeOteua, Atiiena, and HephmetM, to 
tained in the books they have carried. Another the Acropolis, the Lampad^horia were, no doubt, 
mode of performing the pilgrimage round a Lama- intended to do honour to these three deities, who 
sery is by simply walking the circuit, while the de- had given and taught men the use of fire, 
votee employs himself in counting the beads of his * LAMPADON HEM£RA(Gr. the day of torches), 



LAMP— LAMPETIANS. 
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the name given to the fifth day of tlie Eleusinian brated among the ancient Egyptians. They also 
MystebIbs (which see), because on that day the meet,” he says, “ at Sais to offer sacrifice during a 
initiated marched two and two in procession, each certain night, when every one lights in the open air 
with a torch in his hand, into the temple of Ceres at a number of lamps around his house. The lamps 
Eleusis. in this procession the Daduch with a large consist of small cups filled with salt and oil, having 
torch led the way. The torches were passed from a wick floating in each, which burns all night. This is 
hand to hand, and the smoke and flames wliich they called the * Feast of the burning of Lamps.^^^'lTn tJje 
caused were believed to impart a purifying influence Maduwasoi the Singhalese Budhists, wh€ii|l»e sacred 
upon all around. The use of torches on this occa- books are read, lamps and lanterns are suspended in 
sion is supposed to have originated from the circnm- great profusion and variety, and it is accounted on 
stance that Ceres, while watidering through the act of merit for the people to hold lamps in their 
earth in search of her lost child, lighted her path by hands or upon their heads while the priests are 
torches. reading. In many ancient nations the sepulchres 

LAMP (The), a ceremony practised by the Ma- were wont to be lighted u]> with lamps, which were 
RONITE Church (which see), by way of anoint- kept constantly burning. This is still the custom in 
ing for the sick. They make a cake somewhat Japan, where, in the case of a wealthy man who has 
larger than the consecrated wafer of the Romanists, died, 150 lamps are kept constantly bimiing in his 
and put upon it seven pieces of cotton twisted with tomb. Lamps, indeed, have in all ages been a corn- 
little pieces of straw, and put all together into a ba- mon ornament in the temples of the heathen, espe- 
son with some oil. Having read a portion of one of cially on festivals. Tertullian and Lactantius both 
the gospels and epistles, with some prayera, they set of them speak of this custom as prevailing among 
fire to all the cottons. They now anoint with this the heathen. The Christians, also, seem to have 
oil the forehead, breast, and arms of every one prc- learned this custom from the idolaters around them, 
sent, and particularly of the sick person, saying at Iletice we find one of the AjmUAical canons forbid- 
eacli unction, “ May the Almighty, by this sacred ding Christians to carry oil to any heathen temple, 
unction, pardon all thy sins, and strengthen thy or Jewish synagogue, or to set up lights on their fes- 
limbs as he did those of the poor man who was troll • tivals under penalty of excommunication. In a 
bled with the palsy.” Then they Jet the lamp bum canon also of the council of Eliberis, Christians are 
till all the oil is exhausted. This rite is admiuistered prohibited from setting up lamps in public under the 
not to tlie dying, as in the case of the extreme unc- same penalty. It is plain, tlierefore, from the very 
tion of the Romish church, but to those who arc existence of such canons, that some tendency must 
sick, even though not mortally. have been shown by tl)e Christians to imitate the 

LAMPS. In all ages we find lamps used in the lieatlien in tlie use of lamjjs as an essential part of 
religious rites and customs of various nations. A certain religious rites. 

burning lamp is mentioned at a very early period in LAMPS (Festival of), celebrated annually in 
connection with the ratification of the covenant made Rajast’han, in honour of the Hindu goddess Laksh- 
with Abraham. Thus Gen. xv. 17, “ And it came to mi (which see). This brilliant festival is called the 
pass, that when the sun went down, and it was dark, Dewnli^ when every city, village, and encampment 
behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that exhibits a most brilliant spectacle. For weeks be- 
passed between those pieces.” In illustration of this fore workmen are busy night and day in the 
very ancient mode of ratifying a covenant, Roberts manufacture of lami)s for the occasion, and all ranks, 
remarks, “ It is an interesting fact, that the burning from tlic palace to the cottage, provide themselves 
lamp or fire is still used in the East in confirmation with these means of illumination in a form more or 
of a covenant. Should a person in the evening make less costly. Stuffs, pieces of gold, and sweetmeats, 
a solemn promise to perform something for another, are carried in trays, and consecrated at tlie temple 
and should the latter doubt his word, the former will of Lakshmi, to whom the day is consecrated. The 
say, pointing to the flame of the lamp, ‘ That is the Raiia, on thi.s occasion, honours his prime minister 
witness.* On occasions of greater importance, when with his presence at dinner, and this chief oflScer of 
two or more join in a covenant, should the fidelity of state, who is always of the mercantile caste, pours 
any be questioned, they will say, ‘We invoke the oil into a terra cotta lamp, which his sovereign holds ; 
lamp of the Temple.’ When an agreement of this the same libation of oil is permitted by each of the 
kind has been broken, it will be said, ‘ Who would near relations of the minister. On this day it is in- 
have thought this, for the lamp of the Temple was ciimbent upon every votary of Loleshmi to try the 
invoked.’” chance of the dice, and from their success in tlie 

The Jews were accustomed in ancient times to dewali, the prince, the chief, the merchant, and the 
light lamps at their festivals, and particularly at the artizari foretell the state of their coffers for the en- 
feast instituted by Judas Maccabseus, which, from suing year. 

that circumstance, received the name of the Feast of LAMFETIANS, an early Christian sect who 
Lights. Herodotus, the father of profane history, maintained that the Sabbath ought to be held as a 
mentions a feast under this name, which was cele- fast. Another sect, bearing this name, was founded 
n. 2 c 
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in the seventeenth century by Lampetius, a Syrian 
monk, who seems to have embraced opinions unfa- 
voumble to monastic vows. He held that as man is 
bom free, no Christian ought to do any thing com- 
pulsorily or by necessity. Hence he denied the 
lawfulness of all vows, even those of obedience. 

LAMPTER, the torchbearer, a surname of Dio- 
nynis, under which he was worshipped at Pellene, in 
Achaia, where a festival called Lampteria was cele- 
brated in honour of this god. 

LANITHO, a demon of the air, worshipped among 
the inhabitants of tlie Molucca islands. 

LANTERNS (CntNESE Feast op), a festival ob- 
served on the first full moon of the New year. Its 
ciiief characteristic seems to be, that it affords a display 
of ingenuity and taste in the construction and mecha- 
nism of an infinite variety of lanterns made of silk, 
varnish, horn, paper, and glass, some of them sup- 
plied with moving figures of men galloping on horse- 
back, fighting or performing various feats, together 
with numerous representations of beasts, birds, and 
other living creatures, the whole in full motion. Tlie 
moving principle is a horizontal wheel turned by the 
draught of air created by the heat of the lamp. The 
circular motion is communicated in various directions 
by fine threads attached to the moving figures. The 
following is a graphic description of the gay specta- 
cle wliich a Chinese town presents on this strange 
festival: “The scene by night was sufficiently gay 
and exciting. Thousands u{)on tliousands of large 
trausparent lanterns of all colours, and covered with 
figures and large black Cliinese characters, lined tlie 
aides of the street, in whicli men, women, and chil- 
dren were walking to and fro, diessed in their gay- 
est and best holiday suits. Here Chinese music 
broke on tlie ear as some merry parties went by in 
hired carriages, and liere a stationary orcliestra sent 
forth still louder and more joyous strains. Here was 
a theatre, quite open in front and on both its flanks, 
on whicli grotesquely attired actors were performing 
popular comedies and farce.s ; and here a highly ex- 
cited group was listening attentively to a street- 
reader or itinerant story-teller, who was reciting some 
great and marvellous incident that occurred thou- 
sands of years ago. Other groups of Chinamen were 
listening witli eager ears to inventive fortune-tellers, 
who were promising wealth, health, long life, and 
unalloyed happiness, to all such as could afibrd to 
pay well for the predictions. Children belonging to 
the upper classes, decked out in the gayest-coloured 
and most fantastic clothing, were slowly drawn about 
in little low carts, and increased the universal hub- 
bub with their shrill voices. Here an immense crowd 
was amused with the tricks of a lad dressed up as a 
tiger, with a monstrous head and two glaring lamps 
for eyes, who crouched, sprang, and jumped about 
like the real wild beast, to the accompaniment of a 
most unearthly music ; and here a still greater crowd 
was coilectad round several men, who had their bo- 
dies painted like tigers, a tail stuck on behind, and 


a chain round the waist, which was held by other 
men supposed to be their keepers. This was the 
true Chinese ‘ game of tigers.* The fellows, mus- 
cular and exceedingly nimble, imitated tlie move- 
ments of the wild beast admirably, and some of them 
so fully entered into the character and worked them- 
selves up to such a pitch of excitement, that they 
seized and tore to pieces with their teeth a live kid 
that was thrown among them. The profession is 
hereditary : there are whole families that bear the 
soubriquet of ‘ Tigers,* and in which the boys, as soon 
as they are strong enougli to bear the fatigue, are 
taught by their fathers to personate the animal, and 
imitate its every action or movement. 

“ The brilliantly illuminated junks were gliding 
over the tranquil bosom of the lake, and iiimimera 
ble kites, with small bright lanterns appended to 
them, were flying in the calm blue heavens, now 
surmounting and now crossing each other like so 
many gigantic fire-flies ; and as kite-flying is not in 
China solely a juvenile amusement, many of tliese 
toys or playthings were put up and held by men of 
mature age and with portentous pig-tails. In a sort 
of amphitheatre, lighted up witli lanterns and torches, 
other men, young and old, were busily engaged in 
shuttle-cock, using, not their hands and battledores 
as we do, but tlieir feet. 

“ In another enclosure were quail fights and cock 
fights, with people betting desperately on the issue. 
But gambling of some kind or other was rife in 
nearly every quarter, as was also the noxious prac- 
tice of opium-smoking. On either side of the streets 
were low stalls, illuminated witli coloured lamps, be- 
hind which were seated the retailers of all manner of 
sweets and confectionery, who, to attract the passers- 
by, knocked two pieces of wood together, and pro- 
claimed with stentorian voice the excellence of their 
commodities ; and from the pathway on this side 
and on that, merry parties were seen in the open 
.nhops, enjoying themselves with cards, dice, songs, 
instrumental music, frolics and games, and other 
amusements. Unhappily, besides the opium-smoking 
and the gambling, other vices were exhibited in the 
most barefaced manner, and scenes occurred which 
made the good missionary thrill with horror, and feel 
more than ever how blessed a tiling it would be to 
instil into these benighted profligate people the pre- 
cepts of the gospel and the saving spirit of Chris- 
tianity.** 

The Chinese ascribe the origin of this strange fes- 
tival to a misfortune which befell a certain mandarin 
whose daughter, as she was walking one evening on 
the bank of a river, accidentally fell into the water 
and was drowned. The disconsolate father ran to 
her assistance, attended by all his domestics. In order 
to discover the body of his cliild, lie put out to sea 
along with the inhabitants of the place, bearing each 
in liis hand a liglited lantern. The whole night was 
spent in search of the corpse, but in vain. The 
year following, on the same day of the month, tlie 
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banks of the river were again ligiited up with num- 
berless lanterns, and from that time the custom was 
annually observed, of holding a Feast of Lanterns. 
The classical reader, in perusing the account of this 
Chinese festival, will probably call to mind the Ce- 
rmlia of the ancient Romans, when women ran up 
and down with lighted torches in memory of the 
mode in which Ceres wandered in searcli of her 
daughter Proserpine. It has been supposed, how- 
ever, that the Chinese borrowed the notion of this 
festival from a similar practice adopted by the an- 
cient Egyptians in lioiiour of Isis. (See Lamps.) 
Another Chinese legend gives a different origin to 
the feast, deriving it from an extravagant project of 
one of their emperors, who shut himself up with his 
concubines in a magnificent palace, which he pur- 
posely erected, and lighted up with immense lan- 
terns suspended from the roof, that he might always 
have a serene and luminous sky over his head, which 
might, in course in time, make him forget, the va- 
rious revolutions of the old world. Tlie subjects of 
the foolish emperor, enitiged at his conduct, rose in 
rebellion, and demolished his splendid palace. In 
order to transmit to posterity this event in tlieir his- 
tory, the Chinese instituted the Feast of l.(anterri8, 
which has been ever since recognized as an estab- 
lished festival. I 

LANTERNS (Japanese Feast of), the fifteenth I 
day of the seventh Japanese month is set apart as a 
festival devoted to the honour of parents and ances- 
tors. Every Japanese, whose parents are still alive, 
considers this a happy day. On the evening of the 
thirteenth, the Ipays (wliicli see), are taken from 
their cases, and a repast set before them of vegeta- 
bles and fruits. In the middle is set a vase in wliich 
perfumes are burnt, and otlier vases containing 
flowers. Towards evening lanterns susi)cnded from 
long bamboos, are lighted before ea(;h gravestone, 
and a supply of provisions laid down for the refresh- 
ment of the spirits of the dead. The same cere- 
mony is repeated on the fifteenth day of the month. 
Before daylight on the sixteentli, the articles placed 
at the graves are packed into small boats of straw, 
provided with sails of paper or cloth, which are car- 
ried in procession witli vocal and instrumental music 
to the water-side, where they are launched by way 
of dismissing the souls of the dead who are supposed 
now to return to their graves. “ This festival,” says 
Titsingh, speaking of its celebration at Nagasaki, 

“ produces a highly picturesque effect. Outside the 
town, the view of it from the island Desiina is 
one of the most beautiful. The spectator would 
almost imagine that he belield a toirent of fire pour- 
ing from the hill, owing to the immense number of 
small boats that are carried to the shore to be turned 
adrift on the sea. In the middle of the night, and 
"when there is a brisk wind, the agitation of the 
water causing all these lights to dance to and fro, 
produces an enchanting scene. The noise and 
bustle in the town, the sound of gongs and the 


voices of the priests, combine to form a discord that 
can scarcely be conceived. The whole bay seems to 
be covered with ignes fatui. Though these barks 
have sails of paper, or stronger stuff, very few of 
them pass the place where our sliips he at anchor. 
In spite of the guards, thousands of paupers rush 
into the water to secure the small copper and 
other things placed in them. Next dayf^H^y strip 
the barks of all that is left, and the tide cun'ies them 
out to sea. Thus terminates this ceremony.” 

LANTHILA, a malignant deity worshipped by 
the inhabitants of the Molucca Islands. To this 
evil being all the NitoK or wicked spirits are subject. 

LAOSYNACTES, officers in the Greek church, 
whose duty it is to collect together the deacons and 
the people. 

LAO-TSE, the founder of the Chinese sect of the 
Taoists (which see). 

LAPIIR.(EUS, a surname of Apollo at Calydori. 

LAPIIIUA, a surname of Arternis at Calydon. It 
was also a surname of Athena. 

LAPHRIA, a festival celebrated every year at 
I’atra? in Achaia, in honour of Art&mis. Paiisanias 
gives a minute description of the mode of its cele- 
bration. Around the altar of the goddess were 
placed a number of pieces of gi*eeii wood, each six- 
teen yards long, and steps were made to lead up to 
the altar. The festival opened with a gorgeous pro- 
cession, which marched to the temj)le of Artemis^ 
followed by the priestess, who rode in a chariot 
drawn by stags. On the second day animals of dif- 
ferent kinds were sacrificed, by being thrown alive 
on a pile of dry wood, which had been previously 
laid upon the altar, and was now set on fire. Thus 
the animals were consumed. 

LAPIIYSTIUS, a surname of and also of 
Dfmty'tvs, probably derived from a mountain in 
Iheotia. 

LAPIS (Lat. a stone), a surname of Jupitei' at 
Rome, a stone being sometimes set up as a symbol 
of the god, and in several representations of this 
deity he was made to carry a stone in his hand in- 
stead of a thunderbolt. 

LAPLANDERS (Religion of). This country 
is the most northenily part of Europe, bordering in- 
deed upon the Arctic Ocean. Both the I^])pH and 
the Finjis appear to have occupied a mucli larger 
portion of Scandinavia than they at present possess. 
These two people, however, are supposed to belong 
to distinct races, characterized by different physiolo- 
gical and psychological peculiarities. The ].app is 
remai'kable for his obstinacy, suspicion, and child- 
ishness, wliile the Finn is noted for his energy and 
austere eai'tiestness. The Livpps consider it an hon- 
our to belong to the Finns, but the Finns look upon 
the I^apps with the most contemptuous disdain. It is 
not unlikely that the Lapps were the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Finland and Esthouia; and that at 
some remote period they had been conquered by tlw* 
Finns. The whole country of Lapland is divided 
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into three parts, bearing the name of Russian, Swed< 
ish, and Norwegian Lapland and Finmark. 

The reTigion of the Lapps approaches at various 
points to that of the Finns. (See Finns, Religion, 
OP.) They seem to have had the same Supreme 
Deity, under the name of Jivmala, who was probably 
the same with TAor, whom they worshipped in con- 
junction with Sioijunkare and Bai-oa, the latter being 
I considered as the god of the sun or fire. They wor* 

I shipped also Ajeka^ whose image was of wood, and 
; SUmrra Ptme^ who was always represented under the 
i figure of a stone. AJeka was adored as the author of 
i life, and the supreme ruler of the human race. His 
image was usually kept in a sort of rustic temple, form- 
ed of branches of brand birch, and raised in the rear 
of their huts. A rude tabic placed in the middle of 
the sanctuary served at once for an altar and a 
pedestal for the idol, which was the trunk of a birch- 
tree. In selecting the special tree for the purpose, 
a birch with a round root was sought as being best 
adapted to represent a human head. For the con- 
venience of the deity, a nail with a small bint was 
put into the hand of the idol that he might strike a 
light whenever he chose. Behind him, and round 
the \ dge of the table, the horns of the deer that had 
been sacrificed to his honour were arranged in heaps, 
and immediately in front was placed a box filled 
with small pieces of flesh, taken from every part of 
the victim, with melted grease poured over them. 

The Laplanders held Stourra Passe as a favourite 
household deity, every family having an image of 
him in the form of a rough stone, which they might 
happeii to have found in the mountain^, with a re- 
semblance, however remote, to a human figure, which 
tliey imagined to have been impressed upon it by the 
god himself. The stone, which was usually large, 
was placed upon a little mound with a pile of rein- 
deer’s horns behind it; other smaller stones were 
i*anged around the large one, tliat which was nearest 
in size to it being called the wife uf the god, the third 
in degree his son or daugliter, and the rest his ser- 
vants. Regnard, a Frenchman, who travelled in 
Lapland in 1681, mentions having seen such stones 
as those now described, which he alleges were still 
secretly worshipped by the Laplanders, though at 
that time they were avowedly Christians. It was 
plain to Regnard that they regai’dod these stones 
with reverence, from the alarm which they mani- 
fested on his attempting to carry them away. They 
expressed great dread of the vengeance of the of- 
fended god, and their fears were instantly quieted 
when the traveller desisted from his threatened 
spoliation. 

The Laplanders usually sacrificed to their deities 
at the fall of the year, and none but men were allowed 
to officiate or even be present on such occasions. 

I It was usual at these sacred times to erect a new 
statue to AjekOf who was allowed one every year. 
Before sacrificing a deer to the deity, they inquired 
by means of the magic drum (see Drum, Sacred), 
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whether the intended victim would be acceptable or not 
to the god. The mode of solving this important ques- 
tion was by fastening to one of their magic rings a 
few hairs taken from the neck of the victim, and by 
laying them upon the head of the drum, which was 
then beaten by one of the party. If, in consequence 
of the concussion, the magic ring should turn and 
point to the figure of the god who was to be propi- 
tiated, such a movement was regarded as an iiilkl- 
lible sign that he would be well pleased with the 
oblation. But if, notwithstanding tlie violent con- 
cussion made by beating the drum, the magic ring 
remained motionless, it was considered to be an un- 
favourable omen in so far as that particular deity 
was concerned. The offering, therefore, was devoted 
to another deity, and the same ceremony was re 
newed, with the hope of better success. 

In their sacrifices the Laplanders presented the 
horns of the reindeer as an oblation to the deity, and 
the mouth of the idol was smeared with fresh blood. 
Wl»en the image was placed on the top of an inac- 
cessible height, the victim was sacrificed at the foot 
of the mountain, and a stone dipped in its blood was 
thrown as far as j) 088 ible towards the image. By this 
ceremony they imagined that they had fully acquitted 
themselves of their duty to the god. Another pe- 
culiar custom was to place branches of trees upon 
the consecrated stones twice a-year, pine branches 
in the summer, and birch branches in the winter. 
While thus etigaged, they were in the habit of judg- 
ing of tlie disposition of tlie god by the weight of 
the stone wliich represented him. If it was light, 
the god was thought to be propitious, but if it was 
so heavy as to he immovable, the god was imagined 
to he angry, and his vengeance was dreaded. The 
spots where these idols of stone were found were 
called holy mountains, a name which some of them 
retain to this day. The Laplanders seem to have had 
no official priesthood, but any one who wished to pro- 
pitiate a deity, consulted the drum, and performed 
the sacrifice himself. Reindeer were their principal 
offerings, but in some cases dogs were also used as 
sacrificial victims. Divine honours were anciently 
paid ill I.iapland to the sun, and also to the spirits of 
the dead, but neither the one nor the other was 
worshipped under any material representation. When 
victims were destined to be sacrificed to Baive or the 
sun, they were distinguished by a white thread ; and 
wlien they were destined to be devoted to the spirits 
of tlie dead, they were marked by a string of black 
wool. In most cases it appears that a part of the 
deer offered in sacrifice was eaten by the worship- 
pers; sometimes it was buried, but Uttle seems to 
have ever been given to the gods except the bones 
and horns, and occasionally a portion of the en- 
trails. 

Besides the spirits of the dead, the Laplanders 
believed in the existence of Juhlbs (which see), or 
aerial spirits, and paid them a sort of adoration. 
Scheffer supposes that the idea of these spirits is 
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oonneoted with the appearance of the angels to the 
eliepherds of Bethlehem at the birth of our blessed 
Lord. At Christmas Eve, the JvhUsa are supposed 
to float in the air in greater numbers, and the re- 
mainder of the articles of food used on that occasion 
are put into baskets and suspended on the branches 
of trees for the refreshment of these spirits. 

LAPSED CHRISTIANS, a name given to those 
among the early Christians who, amid tiie severe 
persecutions to which they were exposed, lost their 
courage, and resorted to measures which were re- 
garded as a virtual denial of the faith, and which 
actually excluded them from the communion of the 
church. Many of these were afterwards seized with 
strong feelings of remorse, and made earnest appli- 
cation for restoration to the fellowship of the faith- 
ful. Hence nmnerous cases of this kind came under 
the consideration of the church, which from their 
novelty and delicacy led to considerable difference of 
opinion. The state of the controversy in the third 
century on the subject of the restoration of the 
lapsed is thus clearly stated by Ncander: “The 
question now arose, whether their wishes should he 
complied with; — was their petition to be absolutely 
rejected, or should a middle course be pursued, by 
bolding out to them, indeed, the hope of being re- 
stored to the fellowship of the church ; but before 
the privilege was actually granted them, by subject- 
ing their conduct to a longer probation, and n'quiring 
evidence of continued penitence ? Should the same 
course be pursued with all the lapsed, or should the 
treatment be varied according to the difference of 
circumstances and the character of the offences? 
The Church at this time was still without any gen- 
erally acknowledged principles of Church penance in 
cases of this sort. There was one party who were 
for refusing to grant absolution, on any conditions, 
to such as had violated their baptismal vow by one 
of the so-called mortal sins. Following that Jewish 
principle which did not allow aZ^ duties to be regard- 
ed alike as duties to God, and all sins alike, as sins 
against God, men made an arbitrary distinction, — 
for which they cited as their authority the passage 
1 Samuel ii. 25, — ^between sins against God and 
against man; and to the former was reckoned every 
act of denying the faith, though the degi'ee of guilti- 
ness, if the denial was simply a yielding to the weak- 
ness of sense, might be far inferior to that involved 
in some of tlie so-called sins against man. Cyprian, 
who was in the habit of calling Tertullian especially 
his teacher, might perhaps, from the study of that 
father’s writings, have received a bias towards the 
principles of the more rigid party with regard to 
penance. 

“ But if Cyprian was an advocate of this principle 
when he first entered on the episcopal office, yet, 
cherishing as he did the heart of a father towards 
his church, he could not fail to be shaken by the 
great multitude of the lapsed, who, sometimes with 
bitter tears of repentance, entreated him to grant 


them absolution. Must all these, many of whom, as 
for example, the liheUedid, had fallen only iVom de- 
fect of knowledge, and others from simply yielding 
to the flesh under the severity of their tortures, re- 
main for ever excluded from the blessed community 
of their brethren, and, in Cyprian’s from that 
Church in which alone was to be fo m u^.he way to 
heaven ? The paternal heart of the Dffihop revolted 
at the thought, but he dared not act here upon liis 
own responsibility. In this state of indecision he 
declared that the fallen should l)e received and ex- 
horted to repentance; but that the decision of their 
fate should be reserved to tliat time when, on the 
restoration of peace, the bishops, clergy, and churches, 
in joint and cautious deliberation, after having exa- 
mined the question in all its bearings, should be able 
to unite on some common principles, in relation to a 
matter where every Christian was so deej)ly inter- 
ested. Besides, there was a great ditl’erence between 
the offences of these fallen Ibrethren. While some, 
merely to avoid the sacrifice of their worldly posses- 
sions, had, without a struggle, even hastened up 
to the altars of the gods; others had fallen only 
through ignorance, or under tlie force of torture. 
The disorders of the times made it impossible to 
examine carefully into the difference of offences, and ' 
the difi'crence of moral character in the individuals. 1 
Moreover, those that had fallen should, by practical | 
demonstration of their penitence, render themselves i | 
worthy of re-admissiou to the fellowship of the | 
Church, —and tlie persecution itself presented them i 
with the best opportunity for this. ‘He who can- ' 
not endure the delay,’ says Cyprian, ‘ may obtain ' 
the crown of martyrdom.’ ” i 

While some pastors were disposed to adopt very i 
severe measures in the cjise of the lapsed, the great 
majority agreed in following a uniform course of 
discipline which subjected the hqised penitents to a 
term of probation, shorter or longer according to the 
aggravation of their fall. Tliose who had been com- 
pelled against their will to engage in idolatrous 
practices were restored immediately on application. 
Those wlio apostatized as soon as tliey were brought 
before a heathen tribunal, or who after boldly avow- 
ing their belief in Christianity, lapsed into Idolatry 
while confined in prison, were subjected to a proba- 
tion varied according to circumstances. Those, how- 
ever, who deceived the magisti-ates by purchasing 
an indulgence, or b}*^ allowing their sla\ es to be tor- 
tured instead of them, were visited with a heavier 
discipline. But those of the lapsed who underwent 
the most rigorous treatment were the Traditores, as 
they were called, who had given up their Bibles to 
he burned by the heathen. This was accounted a 
most heinous offence, and such as were convicted of 
it were excluded from the church for ten, twenty, 
and even thirty years ; nay, some were not admitt^ 
to the fellowship of the faithful till they had reached 
their dying bed. It Kometiraes happened that lapsed 
Christians, who had been sentenced by the church 




to a protracted probation, became impatient under 
the infliction, and procured testimonials in their 
favour from faithful confessors who had boldly con- 
fronted martyrdom in the cause of Christ, and whose 
certificate would naturally carry great weight with 
it in the estimation of their fellow-Christians. This 
practice, in course of time, gave rise to great abuse, 
exciting in the minds of t|ie confessors themselves a 
feeling of spiritual pride, which was deeply injurious 
to their progress in the divine life, and leading some 
of them to indulge the unscriptural notion, that by 
their sufferings they had expiated their sins. Some 
of them, accordingly, in their certificates to the 
lapsed, expressed themselves with a tone of autho- 
rity as if their woi*d was sufficient to exculpate and 
discharge their fallen brethren. 

Cyprian took a determined stand against the ex- 
aggerated reverence paid to these confessors, and the 
false confidence which men put in their intercession. 
But while thus faithfully ])rote8ting against the un- 
due respect shown to tlie confessors, Cyprian was so 
inconsistent as himself to yield to the prevailing 
spirit of the multitude, which was not a little en- 
couraged by the countenance received from the Ro- 
man church. Ill A. D. 251, a council was held of the 
Nortli African cluirch, to which Cyprian belonged, 
and the vexed question of the lapsed liaving been 
carefully considered, it was resolved to adopt a mid- 
dle course between that excessive severity which 
cut tliem off from all hope, and a lax indulgence in 
complying with their wishes. In regard to those, 
however, wlio evinced no signs of repentance in their 
conduct, but who first expressed a desire for the 
communion when on their sickbed, the synod de- 
clared tliat such a desire should not be granted. 
The guilt of the Lapsed Christians was more or less 
heinous according to circumstances. Hence the 
distinction into the Thurificati, the Sacnficati, and 
tlie Lihellatici, whose different characters led to dis- 
putes upon the subject of discipline in the early 
Christian church. 

Ill the case of clergymen who lapsed in time of 
persecution, it was laid down as a rule that they 
might on repentance be restored to the peace of 
the church as laymen, but they were not allowed 
to officiate or communicate as ecclesiastics any 
longer. Cyprian says, that this was the rule at 
Rome and over all the world, if bishops or any 
other lapsed in time of persecution, to admit them 
to do penance in the church, but withal to remove 
them from the function of the clergy and hon- 
our of the priesthood. It was accounted a heinous 
crime in any minister to refuse to receive and recon- 
cile penitent lapsers after they had made canonical 
satisfaction. The clergyman who was guilty of such 
a manifest abuse of ministerial authority was to be 
deposed, because he was thereby guilty of grieving 
Christ, who said, “ There is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that reperiteth.*’ See Apostasy, Censures 
(Ecclesiastical). 


LARARIUM, that pait in the interior of an ancient 
Roman house which was appropriated to the Laree 
or household gods, and where the morning devotions 
were wont to be offered up. 

LARENTALTA, a festival among the ancient 
Romans, which was held in honour of Acca La 
RENTIA (which see), the nurse of Romulus and Re* 
mus. It was also observed in honour of the Lores 
generally. 

LARENTIA (Acca). See Acca Larentia. 

LARES, the household gods of the ancient Ro- 
mans. The word is most prol)ably derived from lar, 
friendly, because families regarded them as spe- 
cially watching over their interests. The Lares, as 
tutelary spirits, were sometimes confounded with the 
souls of deceased persons. Thus Apuleius considers 
the private or domestic Lares to have been the spirits 
of the dead who had acquitted themselves well in 
this world ; while the spirits of the unlionoured dead 
wandered about, frightening people under the name 
of Larvm or Leniures. TJie Lares were believed to 
watch over the interior of every man’s household, 
and to preserve from injury both his family and his 
property. Yet they were not regarded as divinities 
like the Penates, but as guardian spirits, whose place 
was the chimney-piece, and whose altar was the 
domestic hearth, on which each individual made 
offerings of incense to them in his own house. Ovid 
speaks of only two Lares, and these, like the Pen- 
ates, were worshipped in the form of little figures or 
images of wax, earthenware, or terracotta, and of me- 
tal, especially silver. Tlieir dress was short, to indi- 
cate their readiness to serve, and they held a sort ot 
horn of plenty in their hands, as the emblem of hos- 
pitality and good housekeeping. Tatius, king of 
the Sabines, is said to have built a temple to the 
Lares. Plutarch distinguishes them, like the genii, 
into good and evil ; and they were also divided into 
public and private. The public I^ares were placed at 
the intei-sectioii of roads, and on the highways, being 
esteemed the patrons and protectors of travellers. 
There were Lares of the cities, and Lares of the 
country. When the Roman youth laid aside the 
bull, which Avas a lieart-shaped ornament worn till 
they were fourteen years of age, they dedicated it to 
the I^ares. Slaves, also, when they had obtained 
their freedom, hung up their chains to these deities. 
At an early period the Romans offered young people 
in sacrifice, both to the Lares and Penates ; but in 
course of time human sacrifices were abolished, and 
animals substituted, particularly hogs, in the case of 
public offerings ; while in private, wine, incense, 
poppy-heads, woollen bandages, and images of straw 
were presented. The Lar famUiaria was regarded 
as an essential part of the household furniture, and 
was carried with the family wherever they went. 
Servius Tullius is said to liave instituted the wor- 
ship of the public Lares, and though for a time it 
declined in importance, it was renewed by Augus- 
tus. There was a temple to the Lares at Rome io 
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the Via Sacra, in which there were two images, sup- 
posed to be those of Eumulus and Remus, with the 
stone tigtu'e of a dog placed in front of tliem. The 
apartment in a wealthy house where the images of the 
Lares stood, was called the Labarium (which see). 
Pious people prayed to them every day, but they 
were more especially worshipped on the Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides of every month. When a Roman 
household sat down to meals, a portion of the food 
was offered to the Lares. On any joyful occasion 
wreaths of flowers were tastefully thrown around their 
images. When a bride entered the house of her 
husband for the first time, she made a solemn sacri- 
fice to the Ijares, invoking them to be propitious to 
her throughout her married life. 

That the practice of having household gods or 
Larea existed in early times is plain from the ter- 
aphimy which were in the possession of Lalmn in 
Mesopotamia, as we find noticed in Gen. xxxi. 19, 
“ And Laban went to shear his sheep : and Rachel 
had stolen the images that were her father's." These 
teraphim, which are mentioned frequently in the 
Old Testament, are alleged by the Jewish writers to 
have been images in the shape of men, or at least with 
a human head, and to have been placed in niches in 
the wall with lamps burning before them. See Ter- 
aphim. 

LAT (Al). The deity having this name, which 
means in Arabic, “ the goddess," was worshipped by 
the ancient Arabian tribe of Tliakif, who dwelt at 
Taif to the eastward of Mecca. The temple of Lat 
was at a place called Naklah. 

LATEliANUS, a deity mentioned by Amobius 
as presiding over hearths made of bricks. Some 
liave supposed him to be identical with Vulcan. 

LATIALIS, a surname of Jupiter^ as tlie presid- 
ing deity of Latium. In his honour the Latin Fet'ue 
were annually observed on the Alban Mount. 

LATlNiE FERIjE. See Ferias Latinae. 

LATIN CHURCH. See Rome (Church 
of). 

LATIN CHURCH (Eastern). In those parts of 
the East where the Latin tongue was spoken, Chris- 
tianity had many of its early converts, and Ct)e.sHrea, 
which was the Roman capital of Palestine, gradually 
rose in ecclesiastical importance until it asserted a 
superiority even over Jerusalem. In the fourth cen- 
tury, when Christianity became the established reli- 
gion of the Roman Empire, multitudes of devout pil- 
grims resorted to the Holy Land, that they might 
visit the hallowed scenes of Bible history; and 
when monasticism was introduced from Egypt into 
Syria, various establishments of monks were formed 
in different parts of the country. These institutions 
were available both for the Eastern and the West- 
ern churches. But when the Monophysite contro- 
versy, toward the end of the sixth century, divided 
the inmates of these Syrian monasteries into different 
religious parties, and the eager contest for superiority 
waa Qommenciug between the bishop of Constantino- 


ple and the Pope of Rome, Gregory VIII. mised a 
hospice at Jerusalem for the special accommodation 
of the Western pilgidms. One effect of the crusades 
was to advance the interests of Rome in the East, 
while the professed object of these expeditions was 
to liberate the Christians of the Greek or Eastern 
church. Thus has the Latin church ev#^|ntained 
a branch in close communion with he];|^) ino East, 
but in comparison of tMl Orthodox Apostolic or 
Greek church, it has always been a feeble remnant. 
The only remains, indeed, of the church of the cru- 
sades ai‘e the monasteries of the Terra Santa, whose 
inmates are Franciscan monks, to whom are intrusted 
both the guardianship of the holy places, and tlie 
spiritual superintendence of tliat small part of the po- 
pulation wliich adheres to the Latin ritual. Tlie supe- 
rior of these monks, who bears tlie title of the 
“ Most Reverend Warden," liolds liis appointment 
directly from Rome. The support of the monaste- 
ries, wliich are twenty-two in number, is derived from 
the Society de Propaganda Fide, as well as from 
the gratuities bestowed by the travellers who avail 
themselves of the hospitality which these institu- 
tions afford. Besides these monks of the TeiTa 
Santa, there are other monastic establisliraeiits in dif- 
ferent parts of Palestine. On Mount Carmel is 
found the convent of Elias, which is among the 
largest, most substantial, and best regulated in the 
land, and the high altar of the chapel is reared over 
the reputed cave where Elijah dwelt. The former 
building was recently destroyed by Abdallah Pasha, 
but it has been reconstructed on a more magnificent 
scale. Tlie Carmelite friars have had an institution 
on this mountain from time immemorial. The Ca- 
puchins, also, have missions at Beirdt, Tripoli, Da- 
mascus, Aleppo, and on Mount I^ebanon, where also 
the Jesuits have long had a residence. Besides all 
these, the Lazarites have four missions in Palestine, 
and there is an apostolic vicariate of Aleppo. The 
Jesuits, in various parts of the East, aware of the 
unpopularity which attaches to their name, assume to 
themselves the denomination of Lamriatay and other 
titles, which may conceal their real character. Since 
the origin of the Society, the Jesuits have liad mis- 
sions among the Eastern Christians, where, by the 
establishment of sciiools and other means, they have 
succeeded in gaining over large numbers to Rome. 

Dr. Wilson , in his ‘ Lands of the Bible,’ gives an 
account of the state of the Eastern Latin church at 
Smynia : “ There are in Smyrna one Roman Catlio- 
lic bishop (archbishop) and sixty- seven priests. Of 
the latter, forty are secular or parish clergy, nine are 
Capuchins, seven are Zoccalonti, ten are Lazarists, 
and one is a Dominican. . . . There are also 
twelve ‘ Sisters of Charity.’ In Smyrna there are 
three large churches and two chapels. One of the 
latter is in the French Seamen’s hospital. There is 
also a church at Bujali, and another at !l^mabdt. 
The churches in Smyrna are usually known by the 
names of French, Austrian, and Lazarist. The re- 
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guludy officiating clergy in the French church are the 
Capuchins ; in the Austrian, the Zoocalonti ; and in 
the Lasarist, the Lazarist priesta. The Capuchins 
and the Zoccalontl liave each a monastery. The La- 
carite priests have an elementary school of about three 
hundred boys. The ‘ Sisters of Charity’ have a 
school of about three hundred girls. . . llie col- 
lege of the Propaganda is under the direction of the 
bishop, and contains abouti^wo hundred pupils, fifty 
of whom board in the establislnuent. Most of the 
professors are of the secular clergy. Among them 
are three Armeuo-Catholic priests. Languages are 
chiefly taught in the Propaganda. . . Few con- 

versions to tlie Roman Catholic faith, as far as we 
know, occur in Smyrna and the vicinity. The sys- 
tem is ])rincipally aggi'essive, we apprehend, by 
means of the schools. Considerable n umbel's of 
youth, even Protestant youth, are thus brought un- 
der the influence of the Roman priesthood ; and the 
result will probably be, either that they will become 
papists, or be indiflerent to all religious. Among 
the Protestants there are few who are decided- 
ly anti-Roman Catholic. Of the papal popula- 
tion in Smyrna and the adjacent villages, we cannot 
speak with certainty. There are probably from 
eight to ten thousand. Tliis estimate does not in- 
clude a few papal Armenians and Greeks.” 

At Antioch there are Maronite, United Greek, and 
Syrian patriarchs, and elsewhere an Armenian and 
a Clmldean patriarch, all in communion with Rome, 
and it is calculated that in Asiatic Turkey alone 
there are not fewer than 1,000,000 who acknowledge 
the supremacy of Pope Pius IX. Tlie adherents of 
the Latin church at Constantinople are under the 
apostolic vicar of that place, and enjoy the civil pro- 
tection of tlie European ambassadors, not being con- 
sidered as direct subjects of the Porte. The con- 
verts from the Greek to the Latin church form a 
distinct religious community under the name of the 
Gh’eek- Catholic or Melchitk Church (which see^ 
LATIN VERSIONS. See Bible. 

LAITTUDINARIANS, a term applied to those 
divines in England, who, in the seven teentli century, 
endeavoured to bring Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and Independents into one communion, by compro- 
mising their diflerences. Among these may be men- 
tioned the highly respected names of Chillingwortli, 
Cudworth, Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, These men, 
Mid others who agreed with them, were zealous sup- 
porters of the Church of England, without, however, 
regarding the Episcopal form of Church government 
as essential to tlie constitution of the Christian 
church. They were not disposed, therefore, to ex- 
clude from the communion of the church those wlio 
simply preferred other forms of worship and disci- 
pline. Attaching less importance than many of 
their brethren to a strict adherence to creeds and 
confessions, they were ready to merge the Arminian- 
ism which then prevailed in the Church of England, 
a&d the Calvinism wliich prevailed among the Pres- 


byterians and Independents, in the wider and more 
comprehensive designation of Christians. Hence the 
rise of the name Latiiiulinariamf which was applied 
to those men who, lamenting the divisions which 
existed among Christians, were disposed to extend 
the hand of Christian brotherhood to all who held 
those points which they regarded as essential to sal- 
vation. 

LATONA. SeeLETO. 

L ATRIA, that species of worship which by Ro- 
manist writers is regarded as due to God alone. It 
is yielded also to tlie host or consecrated wafer. 
See Adoration. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS. See Mormons. 

LAUDISTI, a society wliich was instituted in 
Florence A. D. 1316, for the performance of religious 
lauds. This society still exists, and is in active 
operation. 

LAUDS, the name which was given to the ser- 
vice whicli followed next after the noctum before the 
Refoimation. Tlie Lauds are now merged in the 
Matins. The tenn iMuds is also frequently applied 
to hymns in church music. In the Church of Home 
Lauds are appointed for cock-crowing, or before 
break of day. (See Canonical Hours.) 

LAUD’S LITURGY. See Covenanters. 

LAURA, a name given to a cluster of small cells 
in wliich monks in ancient times lived together in a 
desert, eacli monk occupying a separate cell. Tlie 
most celebiated Lauras mentioned in ecclesiastical 
liistory were situated in Pale.stine. 

LAUREL, a plant which was sacred to ApoUo the 
god of prophecy, and much used by tliose who pre- 
tended to inspimlion. Tlie lieads of ancient seers 
were usually adorned with laurel wreaths, while they 
carried in tlieir luuid a laurel bmnch by way of a 
magic wand. 

LAURENCE (St.), Regular Canons op, a 
Romish Order of Religious in the province of Dau- 
phin^ in France. It is said to have been* founded by 
St. Benedict, in the sixth century, and to have con- 
tinued to flourish for a considerable time. At length 
tlie irruption of the Vandals destroyed the monastery, 
but it was rebuilt iu the middle of the eleventh ceii- 
tuiy, and granted by Odo, Count of Savoy, to a monk 
of the name of G erard, and his canons. This donation 
was confirmed in 1065 by Cumbeit, bisliop of Turin, 
wlio added to it above forty additional churches. By 
this means the Order was considerably enlarged, and it 
speedily became so important that the Popes and the 
Counts of Savoy bestowed upon it various special 
privileges. It had formerly thirty priories. 
LAVACRUM. See Font. 

LAVER, one of the vessels of the ancient Jewish 
tabernacle, used by the priests to wash their hands 
and feet before entering upon their holy ministra- 
tions. No detailed account is given in Sftcred Scrip- 
ture of its form or dimensions, but reasoning by 
analogy from the brazen sea in tlie temple, it haa 
been generally supposed that tlie laver was of a dr- 
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ouImt form. It stood between the table of the con- 
gregation and the altar, and is described by Moses as 
having had a foot, that is a basis or pediment upon 
which the lavei' rested. Tliis vessel was constructed 
from the brazen ornaments which the women had 
presented for the use of the tabernacle, it is gen- 
erally believed that the laver stood upon siiuther 
basin more wide and shallow, like a cup on a saucer ; 
and that the latter received from sc\eral spouts in 
the upper basin the water which was allowed to 
escape when the priests washed themselves with the 
water which fell from the upper basin. How the 
priests washed their hands and their feet at the laver 
is uncertain. “ That they did not wash,” says the 
Editor of the Pictorial Bible, “ in either the laver or 
its base seem^ clear, because then the water in which 
they washed, would have been rendered impure by 
those who washed before or with them ; and as we 
know that Orientals do nut like to wash in a basin, 
after our manner, in whicli the water with which we 
commence washing is clearer than that with which 
we finish, but at a falling stream, where each succes- 
sive affusion is of clean water, we incline to think 
that the priests either washed themselves witli the 
stream as it fell from the spouts into the base, or 
else received in proper vessels so much water as 
tltey needed for the occasion. The Orientals, in 
their washings, make use of a vessej with a long 
spout, and wash at tlie stream whicli issues from 
thence, the waste water being received in a basin 
which is placed underneath. This seems to us to 
illustrate the idea of the laver with its base, as well 
as the ablutions of the priests. The laver had thus its 
upper basin, from which the stream fell, and the under 
b^in for receiving the waste water; or it is quite 
compatible with the same idea and practice to sup- 
pose that, to prevent too great an expenditure of 
water, they received a quantity in separate vessels, 
using it as described, and the base receiving the 
water which in washing fell from their liands and 
feet. This explanation, although it seems to us pro- 
bable, is, necessarily, little more than conjectural. 
Thu Jewish commentators say that any kind of water 
might be used for the laver ; but that the water was 
to be changed every day. They also state that ab- 
lution before entering the tabernacle was in no case 
dispensed with. A man might be perfectly clean, 
might be quite free from any ceremonial impurity, 
and might even have washed his hands and feet be- 
fore he left home, but still he could by no means 
enter the tabernacle without previous ablution at the 
laver.” 

In the temple of Solomon there was a very large 
laver of brass, called the molten sea, which was ten 
cubits in diameter, five deep, and thirty in circum- 
ference. In addition to the brazen sea, there were 
ten smaller lavers of brass, which were situated five 
oil the north side, and five on the south side of the 
court. The flesh of the victims that were sacrificed 
was washed in tliese smaller lavers, which were each 


four cubits in circumference, and rested on bases 
and wheels of brass. 

In the second temple the laver stood between the 
altar and the porch, not directly before the altar, 
but removed towanls the noith. The size and mea- 
sure of this vessel is not described in the Sacred 
Writings, but the Jewish Rabbis have professed to 
give a minute account of it. The which the 

process of bathing in theJUver was inducted is thus 
described. The priest laid his right liand upon his 
right foot, and his left hand upon his left foot, and 
while the water ran from the spout lie stood in a 
stooping posture and washed his hands and feet. He 
that went about the service witli unwaslieii hands 
and feet in the moniing was liable to death by the 
hand of God ; and if a priest was clean before, yet 
he durst not officiate before he had bathed. During 
the service he must stand upon the bare pavement ; 
his body must be batlied in cold water before he en- 
tered ; then he was to wash his hands and feet, and 
stand in thin linen and on the cold pavement all the 
time of his ministration. 

The typical design of the laver was obviously to 
teach the necessity of the inward purification of the 
soul, under the outward emblem of the washing of 
the body; and if this inward purity was necessary to 
all who would serve God faithfully, more eBpecially 
was the cultivation of it incumbent upon those who 
were officially engaged in the ministrations of the 
sanctuary. Thus while the altar on wliicli tlie vic- 
tims were oflered was a symbol of justification, the 
laver with its purifying fountain was a symbol of 
sHiietification. 

LAVER OF REGENERATION, a name some- 
times given in the early Christian cliurch I'o the or- 
dinance of Baptism (which see). 

LA VERNA, the Roman goddess, who patron- 
ized thieves and fraudulent persons of every kind. 

LAVIPEDIUM. See Pedilavium. 

LAW, a term which is used in the Sacred Writings 
under a variety of diflerent significations. Sometimes 
it is employed, as in the Book of Psalms, to denote 
the whole of the revealed will of God as contained in 
the Bible. On some occasions it implies the wliole 
religion of the Jews, and on other occasions it is 
limited to their ritual or ceremonial observances, and 
also in a still more restricted sense to the Decalogue 
or Ten Commandments. In some passages, however, 
it signifies the Law of Nature inscribed on the con- 
sciences of men, and therefore binding upon them by 
the authority of tlieir Creator. 

LAW (Joy of the). See Joy of the Law. 

LAW (Obal). See Oral Law. 

LAW (Written). See Bible. 

LAWYERS, a term applied by the Jews to those 
who interpreted and expounded the Mosaic Law, 
more especially the Traditionary or Oral Law. A 
lawyer and a scribe were evidently synonymous 
words, as is evident from a comparison of Mat. ixii. 
35, and Mark xii. 28, the same person being styled 
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in the former passage a lawyer, and in the latter a 
scribe. Basnage regards the lawyers as identical 
with the modern Cakaiteb (which see), inasmuch 
as they adhered closely to the text of the Law, and 
totally disregarded all traditions. Dr. Macknight, 
however, alleges that the duty of the Jewish lawyers, 
strictly so called, was to give themselves up to the 
private study of the Law, while the employment of 
the scribes was to expoun<f the Law in public. 

LAY BAPTISM. In the early Christian church 
it was required that none should dispense the ordi- 
nance of baptism in ordinary cases, except the regu- 
lar ministers, but in cases of extremity, where an 
ordained minister was not at hand, and the candidate 
was thought to be near death, a layman was allowed 
to baptize. This doctrine is still maintained in the 
Church of Rome, and even a midwife is allowed, 
where a priest is not within reacli, to baptize an in- 
fant in its dying moments. Considerable difference 
of opinion exists in the Church of England on the 
subject of Lay Baptism. 

LAY BROTHERS. See Brothers (Lay). 
LAY CHANCELLORS. See Chancellors. 

LAY COMMUNION. See Communion (Lay). 

LAZARITES, an order of monks instituted in 
France in the seventeenth century by M. Vincent. 
They have a seminary in the suburbs of Paris. The 
Jesuits assume this name in various parts of the 
Continent to conceal their real character. 

LAZARUS (St.), Day of, a festival of the 
Church of Rome, observed on the 21st day of Febru- 
ary, in memory of l.iazaru8 a painter, wlio lived in the 
fourteenth century, in the reign of Theodosius Icono- 
clastes. This saint was distinguished as a painter 
of images, and on this account he iiicun’ed the re- 
sentment of the Emperor. No sufferings, however, 
could deter him from his favourite employment, and 
in spite of persecution, therefore, he pei’sisted in 
painting images. On this account his memory is 
held in veneration by Romanists. 

LE, the ultimate immaterial element of the uni- 
verse, according to the philosophical system of Confii- 
ciw, the Chinese sage. It is the Absolute regarded 
in association with material essences, and manifest- 
ing itself in virtue of such association as the cause 
of organization and of order. With this princi)>le 
the spirit of man is strictly one and consubstantial. 
The Le therefore is identical with the Tae-heih, tlie 
Absolute or literally the Great Extreme. Beyond it 
as the highest pinnacle of heaven, the one ultimate 
power, the entity without an opposite, no human 
thought whatever is capable of soaring. Itself in- 
comprehensible, it girdles the whole fiarae of nature 
animate and inanimate. From it alone, as from the 
fountainliead of being, issued everything that is. 
Creation is the periodic lowing forth of it. “ The 
Absolute is like a stem shootuig upwards; it is 
parted into twigs, it puts out leaves and blossoms ; 
forth it springs incessantly, until its fruit is fully 
ripe ; yet even then the power of reproduction never 


ceases to be latent in it. The vital juice is there; 
and so the Absolute still works and works indeii- 
nitely. Nothing liinders or can hinder its activity 
until the fruits have all been duly ripened and acti- 
vity gives place to rest.” 

LEADER (Class), a lay-ofBcer among the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. Every person connected witii 
the denomination is a member of some class over 
which there is a Leader, whose duty it is to see each 
person in his class at least once a-week, in order to 
inquire into their spiritual condition, and to give such 
exhortations, consolations, warnings, or reproofs, as 
may be suited to their peculiar condition and circum- 
stances. He must also receive what each is willing to 
give to the poor, or to the support of gospel ordinances. 
The Leader is required to meet the minister and 
stewards of the society once a-week, in order to in- 
form the minister of any that are sick, or of any that 
walk disorderly, and will not be reproved. It is liis 
business also to pay to the stewards every week what 
he has received from his class in the week preceding, 
and to show his account of what each person has 
contributed. The Class-Leaders being the most 
numerous officers in the whole communion, have 
great influence, more especially from their permanent 
residence, not being liable to removal as the minis- 
ters are. No person can be admitted into the Wes- 
leyan Society if he is objected to by the Class- 
Leaders ; nor can any one be excluded from church- 
fellowship without their concurrence. Females are 
also in many cases Class- Leaders, the members of 
their class being females. See Methodists (Wes- 
leyan). 

LEADERS’ MEETING, the lowest of the infe- 
rior courts among the Wesleyan Methodists. It is 
composed of the travelling preachers stationed for 
the time being in the circuit, along with the Stewards 
and Class-Leaders whether male or female. In 
every chapel, congregation, and society, there is a 
Leaders’ meeting. The consent of this court is 
necessary to the admission of a member into the so- 
ciety, or the ap]>ointinent or removal of a lieader or 
Steward. Along with the Trustees of the chapel, 
the Leaders’ meeting has the power of determining 
whether or not the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
shall be dispensed there ; and they have the charge 
of the fund for the relief of poor and distressed 
members of the society. See Methodists (Wes- 
leyan). 

LEAGUE AND COVENANT (The Solemn). 
See Covenant (The Solemn League and). 

LECANOMANCY, a species of divination per- 
formed by means of a bason with wedges of gold or 
silver marked with certain characteni. The wedges 
were suspended over the water, and the demon for- 
mally invoked, when he gave the response in a low 
hissing sound passing through the fluid. See Divi- 
nation. 

LECHEATES, a surname of Zsws, under which 
he was worshipped at Aliphera. The name was 
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applied to him as the father of Aihma^ aiid the pro- 
tector of womeu in childbed. 

LECTERN, the reading-desk in ancient churches 
in England. It was generally constructed of wood, 
but at a later period it was commonly made of brass, 
and formed in the shape of an eagle with out- 
stretched wings. 

LECTICARII, a name sometimes given to the 
CopiaTjB (which see). 

LECTIONARIUM, a calendar of lessons to be 
read during Divine service in Christian churches. 
The most ancient work of this kind is generally 
thought to be Hippolytus’s Canon Paschalis, which, 
however, points out only those lessons suited to the 
festivals. There exists a LecUoruirium which has 
l)een attributed to Jerome, but is generally believed 
to have been the production of a much later writer. 
Some time after, however, there were several calen- 
dars composed for the use of the French churches, 
the oldest of which is the Lectimarium Gallicanum. 
See Lessons. 

LECTISTERNIUM, a ceremony observed by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans on occasion of extraor- 
dinary solemnities. It was performed by placing 
the images of the gods on couches, with a rich feast 
set before them. The most remarkable ceremony of 
this kind was the Epulum Jam or Feast of Jupiter 
at Rome, which was celebrated in the Capitol where 
the image of Jupiter was made to recline on a couch, 
while the statues of Juno and Minerva were placed 
on chairs by his side. 

LECTORS. See Reapers. 

LECTURERS, a term applied before the Refor- 
mation to persons who were appointed to read lec- 
tures before the univei-sities. Afterwards the w'ord 
was used to denote ministers in England who, deriv- 
ing a stipend from a sum of money mortified by some 
wealthy individual, or from voluntary contributions 
under the license of the bishop, preached in parish 
churches at such times as not to interfere with the 
ministrations of the regular incumbent. The appoint- 
ment of lectureships, both in London and through- 
out the country, was one of the modes by which 
the Puritans sought in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
that of James I., to supply the lack of ability and 
piety in the established churches. The High Church 
party looked upon these efficient lecturers with great 
contempt, and Archbishop Ijaud regarded them with 
feelings of jealousy and no little uneasiness, more es- 
pecially as many of the nobles retained private lec- 
turers in their mansions, and employed them to preach 
on their estates and in the neighbouring towns. At 
Laud’s suggestion the king instructed the bishops 
to suppress lectures if preached in parish churches 
in th^ afternoon, and to substitute catechetical lec- 
tures in their place. Nay, the archbishop went 
fiuther, and procured an act to be passed in 1633, 
confiscating to the king’s use the money which had 
been appropriated to the support of these lecture- 
ships. This enactment, however, did not succeed in 


abolishing these useful institutions, and in 1637 
Laud persuaded the king to issue instructions pro- 
hibiting lecturers from preaching unless they would 
consent to say the Common Prayer in hood and sur* 
plice — a condition with which of course they refused 
to comply. During the Commonwealth, lecturers 
were favoured, and consequently incr^i^d in num- 
ber. After tile Restoration, howi||,er, the Act of 
Unifoi*mity inflicted a heavy blow upon the system 
of lectureships, enacting as it did that no person 
should be allowed or received as a lecturer unless he 
declared his unfeigned assent and consent to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and the Book of Common 
Prayer, and to the use of all the rites, ceremonies, 
forms, and orders therein contained. The same act 
enjoined that prayers should always be read before 
a lecture was delivered. Lecturers of parishes in 
England are now generally chosen by the vestry or 
principal inhabitants, and are usually afternoon 
preachers. There are also lecturers in connection 
with most cathedral churches, and various lecture- 
ships have been founded by private individuals, such 
as the Boyle, the Bampton, and the llulsean Lec- 
tures. 

liEGATE, a cardintil or bishop whom the Pope 
sends as his ambassador to sovereign princes. He is 
the vicegerent and representative of His Holiness, 
invested with plenary powers to act in his stead at a 
foreign court. There are three kinds of Legates. 

1. Legates d latere^ sent from his side, or directly 
from him, invested with most of the functions of the 
Pope himself. They can absolve excommunicated 
persons, call synods, grant dispensations in cases re- 
served to the Pope, fill up vacant dignities or bene- 
fices, and hear ordinary appeals. Cardinal Wolsey, 
and also Cardinal Pole were legates of this kind. 

2. Lagan Nati, such as hold their commission by 
virtue of office. Before the Reformation the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury held this species of legatine 
authority in England. 3. Legati Dati, special Legates 
holding their authority from the Pope by special 
commission. For the time being they are superior 
to the other two orders. Such legates began to be 
appointed after the tenth century, and they often 
stretched their authority to a most unwarrantable 
extent. They held councils, promulgated canons, 
deposed bishops, and issued interdicts at their dis- 
cretion. The functions of a Legate cannot be exer- 
cised until he is forty miles distant from Rome. 

LEGENDS (Romish), wonderful narratives pro- 
fessing to treat of the lives and supernatural doings 
of the saints of the Romish calendar. The Legettd was 
originally a book used in the Roman Catholic church, 
containing the lessons that were to be read at divine 
service. Hence the lives of saints and martyrs came 
to be called Legends^ because chapters were to be read 
out of them at matins, and in the refectories of the re- 
ligious houses. The Golden Legend is a collection of 
tlie lives of the saints, composed by John de Yora- 
gine, vicar-general of the Dominicans, and afterwards 




arehbisbop of Genoa, who died in 1208. Tiie Bre- 
timy abounds in Legends of saints, which every Ro- 
mish priest is bound daily to peruse. For the edifi- 
cation of the laity of the church of Rome, Alban 
Butler’s laborious English work, entitled ‘Lives of 
the Saints,’ contains Legends of more than 1,500 
saints, male and female. The grand treasury of Ro- 
mish Legends is the gigantic work of the Bollan- 
dists in Latin, entitled ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ the Acts 
of the Saints, which has already readied more than 
fifty folio volumes, and will probably, before it is 
completed, contain at least 30,000 saints. Tliis 
work was begun by a Jesuit of the name of Bollan- 
dus, and was continued at Brussels by a succession of 
editors, until the breaking out of the first French 
Revolution, towards the end of the last century, 
when it had reached its fiftieth volume. An addi- 
tional volume has since been published. A recent 
addition has been made to tlie Legends of the Ro- 
mish church by the publication, in 1846, of the 
lives of five saints who were canonized in 1839. 
This latest contribution to Romish Legends was the 
work of Cardinal Wiseman, who has thus employed 
himself in giving currency to stories which savour 
more of the literature of the Middle Ages than of 
the enlightened literature of the nineteenth century. 
See Breviary. 

LEGION (The Thundering), a name given to 
a legion of Christian soldiers in the army of Marcus 
Antoninus in his war against the Marcomanni, in 
A. D. 174. Eusebius, on tlie authority of Apolliiia- 
rius and Tertullian, relates that the soldiers of this le- 
gion, being reduced to extremities by a severe and 
protracted drought, fell down upon their knees, and 
pmyed to God, when immediately a violent thunder 
storm came on which dispersed the affrighted Ger- 
mans, and the copious showers wliich fell refreshed 
the soldiers of the emperur. The result was, that 
the Roman army was victorious, and in commemora- 
tion of the event, the emperor conferred upon the 
Christian soldiers the name of the thundering legion, 
while he himself ceased to persecute the Christians. 
The miraculous event as recorded by Eusebius, has 
given rise to considerable difference of opinion among 
the learned, some attributing it to supernatural, and 
others to natural causes. Tlie following view of this 
much-controverted subject is given by Neimder: 

In this account, truth and falsehood are mixed to- 
gether. In the &st place, it cannot be true that the 
emperor was led to put a stop to the persecution of 
the Christians by any event of tliis time ; for the 
bloody persecution at Lyons did not take place till 
three years afterwards. Again, the ‘thundering 
legion,’ or ‘ the twelfth of the Roman legions,’ had 
borne this name from the time of the Emperor Au- 
gustus. The fact at bottom, namely, that the Ro- 
man army, about that time, was rescued from a 
threatening danger by some such remarkable provi- 
dence, is undeniable. The heathen themselves ac- 
knowledged it to lie the work of Heaven; tiiey 


I ascribed it, however, not to tlie Christian’s God, nor 
to tiieir jirayers, but to their own gods, to their Ju- 
piter, and to the prayers of the emperor, or of the 
pagan army ; to say nothing of the blind superstition 
which attributed the storm to the spells of an Egyp- 
tian necromancer. The emperor, it is said, stretched 
forth his hands, in supplication to J upiter, with tlie 
words, ‘ This hand, which has never yet shed human 
blood, I raise to thee ’ There were paintings in 
which he was represented in the attitude of prayer, 
and the army catching the rain in their helmets. 
The emperor has expressed his own conviction of 
the matter upon a medal, where Jupiter is exhibited 
launching his bolts on the barbarians, who lie stretch- 
ed upon the ground ; and perhaps, also, at the close 
of the first Book of the Monologues, where he men- 
tions, among the things for which he was indebted, 
not to himself, but to the gods and his good fortune, 
what had happened among the Qimdes. It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that this remarkable event can have 
bad no influence in changing the disposition of tlie 
emperor towards the Christians. But it by no 
means follows that the latter are to be charged with 
making up a false story. The matter admits of a 
natural explanation. It is not impossible that, in 
the thundering legion, there were Christians ; per- 
haps A large number of them ; for it is certain that 
it was but a party among them who condemned the 
military profession. And although it was ditficult 
for Christians at all times, and especially under an 
emperor so unfavourably disposed, to avoid partici- 
pating, while connected with a Roman army, in the 
rites of paganism, yet they might succeed in doing 
so under particular circumstances. The Christian 
soldiers, then, resorted, as they were ever wont to do 
on like occasions, to prayer. The deliverance which 
ensued they regarded as an answer to their prayers ; 
and, on their return borne, tliey mentioned it to their 
brethren in the faith. These, naturally, would not 
fail to remind the heathen how much they were in- 
debted to the peojile whom they so violently perse- 
cuted. Claudius Apollinaris, bishop of Hiempolis 
in Plirvgia, might have heard the story, soon after 
the event itself, from tlie Christian soldiers belong- 
ing to this legion, which had returned to its winter 
quarters in Cappadocia ; and he introduced it, either 
in an apology addressed to this emperor, or in other 
apologetical works. Tertullian refers to a letter of 
the emperor, addressed probably to the Roman Se- 
nate, in wliich he owns that the deliverance was due 
to the Christian soldiers. But this letter, df it con- 
tained, in so many words, a statement of this sort, 
must, as appears evident from the above remarks, 
have been either a spurious or interpolated one. It 
may be a question, however, whether the lettey con- 
tained any distinct affirmation of this sort, — whether 
the emperor may not have spoken simply of soldiere^ 
and Tertullian explained it, according to hii own be- 
lief of Christian soldiers. He expresses himself, at 
any rate, with some degree of hesitation. How ths 
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Christians might possibly sometimes interpret the 
religious profession of the heathens according to the 
principles of their own faith, is shown by another 
account of this event, which we find in Tertullian. 
It is in these wonls : ‘ Marcus Aurelius, in the Ger- 
man expedition also, obtained, through the prayers 
offered to God by Cliristian soldiers, sliowers of rain, 
during that time of thirst. When has not the land 
been delivered from drought, by our geniculations 
and fasts ? In such cases, tlie very people, when they 
cried to the God of gods, who alone is mighty, gave 
our God the glory, under the name of Jupiter.’” 

LEGISTS. See Decretists. 

LEIBNITZ (Philosophy op). This eminent 
German metaphysician was bom at Leipzig in 1648, 
and died in 1716. His philosophy was throughout 
a system of pure idealism. (See Idealists.) Spirit 
was divorced from matter, soul from body, and the 
sole principle of connection between the two w.as 
that of a pre-established harmony, which enabled 
them mysteriously to move in concert without in- 
fluencing each other. Change, therefore, whether 
occurring in matter or in mind, is caused not by an 
influence from without, but by an internal moving 
influence from within. Tliouglit, therefore, while it 
corresponds with external objects and events by a 
imiversal law of harmony, is simply a consciousness 
of changes which are taking place in the soul itself. 
At the head of the whole system of Monads, which 
constitute the material and spiritual worlds, Leibnitz 
placed the Deity, whom he termed the Monad of 
Monads. Each of these monads is in some degree a 
mirror of the universe ; all of them are acting spon- 
taneously, for it is the property of all beings to act, 
and yet they are all of them subordinate to the order 
of the best possible universe, for Leibnitz regarded 
optimism as essential to the very notion of God. 
Thus liberty is in this system combined with ncces- 
sity. 

While Leibnitz sought to invent a philosophical 
system which should harmonize all the apparent dis- 
cordances of the universe, he aimed also at a recon- 
ciliation between philosophy and Christianity, in 
opposition to the sceptical dualism of Bayle, against 
whom he wrote his Theodkie. He held with Des 
Cartes and Spinosa, that clearness is the measure of 
truth. The true, he alleged to be that which does 
not contradict itself, and that for which a sufficient 
reason can be adduced. The first principle proves 
the possibility, and the second the reality. The first 
is the criterion of necessary matter, and the second 
of contingent matter. 

Leibnitz, however, though he laid down several 
important principles, had been prevented from re- 
ducing the whole to a regular system. This task 
was reserved for Christian Wolff, his distinguished 
correspondent and friend, who, on the death of his 
master, was regarded as the most eminent expositor 
of the Leibnitzian philosophy. While professing to 
follow in the footsteps of his great predecessor, 
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Wolff considerably modified the system of monads 
so as to establish a decided difference between mat- 
ter and mind in their real essence; and while he 
retained the theory of pre-established harmony, he 
confined it to the mutual influence of soul and body. 

In conducting his pliilosophical researches, this dis- 
tinguished commentator on Leibni^ , adopted the 
geometrical method, and considem^ ail truths as 
holding to each other relations analogous to those of 
numbers. Thus mathematical demonstration came 
to be applied to questions of pure metaphysics, and 
following the example of Wolff, a school arose which, 
though it flourished for a time, speedily gave way to 
a more rational method of handling metaphysical 
topics. 

LE-KE, one of the SSacred Books of the Confuci^ 
aninti of China. It is the acknowledged guide to 
rites and manners, prescribing rules for all the rela- 
tioiibhips of life, and the established orders of so- 
ciety. Sec King. 

LEMURES, spirits of the dead, which were be- 
licxed by the ancient Romans to return to the world, 
and annoy and foment the living, more especially in 
the darkness of the night. Certain ceremonies were 
resorted to annually on the Oth, 11th, and 1.8th of 
May, in order to avert the evils arising from the 
visits of these mischievous spectres. The master of I 
the house rose at midnight, and going outside the 
door made certain signs. He then washed his hands 
in spring water, and tiiniing round took black beans ] 
into Ins month, which he afterwards threw behind his 
back that the Lemiires might gather them. He then 
urtered snm(> woi'ds, again washed his hands, made a 
noise, and called to the spirits nine times to be gone. 
From this time they lost their power to do injury. 
On the three days set apart for these ceremonies, all 
the temples were shut, and it was accounted unlucky 
for women to many in)t only during the three days i 
of the Lemuralia, as they were called, but through- | 
out the whole of the month of May. 

LEN^EA. See Dionysia. 

JGUS, a suniame of Dionysus (which see), 
as being the god of the Letwii or vintage. 

LENT, a season of fasting which pt^jcedes the fes- 
tival of Eanter, and is supposed to have been intro- 
duced with the view of commemorating our Saviour’s 
temptation, and his fasting forty days in the wilder- 
ness. At first it seems to have been a voluntaiy 
fast, continuing forty hours, corresponding to Friday 
and Saturday before Easter, and comprising the en- 
tire period during which our Redeemer lay in the 
grave. In process of time this fast underwent con- 
siderable changes, and from a voluntary it became a 
regularly prescribed fast, observed not by penitents 
and catechumens only, but by Christians generally. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries the fast was extended 
to thirty-six days. The four days which were after- 
wards added to make it forty days, were introduced 
either by Gregory the Great in the sixth century, or 
by Gregory II. in the eighth. This fast, styled the 
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camwcd, from caro vale, * farewell flesh,' began with 
Ash Wednesday, and ended with the Saturday be- 
fore Elaster, which was observed with great solem- 
nity, and was denominated the great sabbath. The 
entire week before Easter was termed the Great 
week, and Passion week. The forty days of the 
Past of Lent are sometimes accounted for by refer- 
ring to the example of Moses, Elias, and our l^ord, 
all of whom fasted forty days. The Fast of Lent 
does not include all the days between Ash-Wednes- 
day and Easter, the Sundays not l>eing counted be- 
cause the Lord’s Day has always been held as a fes- 
tival, and not as a fast, See Eastkr. 

LEIPSIC CONFERENCE, a disputation which 
took place at Ijeipsic in 1631, between certain Lu- 
theran and Reformed divines in Germany, with a 
view to the accomplishment of a union between the 
two churches. They discussed all the articles of the 
Augsburg Confession, to which the Reformed were 
ready to subscribe, and also set forth a formula of 
union, or rather an exposition of tlie articles in 
controversy. The Conference, however, led to no 
satisfactory result. 

LEIPSIC DISPUTATION, a public discussion 
which was held at Leipsic in 1519, between John 
Eckius on the one side, and Carlstadt and Luther on 
the other. It began on the 27th of June, and con- 
tinued till the 13th of July. During the first week 
Eckius and Carlstadt disputed respecting free-will. 
Dunng the second week Eckius disputed with Lu- 
ther respecting the primacy of the Pope. In the 
third week Eckius again disputed with Luther on 
repentance, purgatory, indulgences, and priestly ab- 
solution. The last three days were spent in dispu- 
tations between Eckius and Carlstadt. The univer- 
sities of Paris and Erfurt were proposed and accepted 
as judges of the disputation. TiUther, however, re- 
served to himself the power of appeal from the uni- 
versities to a council. But no decision was come to 
on the discussion, and every one commented on it 
according to his own feelings. “ At Leipsic,” said 
Luther, “ there was gi’eat loss of time, but tio seek- 
ing after truth.” This important discussion, how- 
ever, was not without fruit. The arguments of 
Luther, though they failed in convincing his ()ppo- 
nent, sunk deep into the minds of not a few, who 
were simply present as hearers. Poliander, the 
secretaiy and friend of Eckius, was won over by this 
discussion to the cause of the Reformation. John 
Cellarius, a learned professor of Hebrew, wlio had 
been one of the most violent opponents of the Re- 
formed doctrines, underwent a complete change in 
his religious views. Prince George of Anhalt, then 
only twelve years old, was so convinced by Luther’s 
reasonings, that he fearlessly ranged himself on the side 
o\ the Gk)8pel. The effect upon the minds of the 
students also was so strong, that great numbers of them 
repaired to Wittemberg that they miglu sit at the feet 
of Luther. The Leipsic disputation, however, accom- 
plished, above all, a signal benefit to the cause of truth, 


in the holy impulse which it gave to Melanctho « 
“ From that hour,” says D’Aubign^, “ his extensive 
learning bowed before the Word of God. He re- 
ceived the evangelical truth with the simplicity of a 
child; explained the doctrine of salvation with a 
grace and perspicuity that charmed all his hearers ; 
and trod boldly in that path so new to him, for, said 
he, ‘ Christ will never abandon his followers.’ Hence- 
forward the two friends walked together, contending 
for liberty and truth, — ^the one with the energy of 
St. Paul, the other with the meekness of St, John. 
Luther has admirably expressed the difference of 
their callings. ‘ I was bom,’ said he, * to contend on 
the field of battle with factions and with wicked 
spirits. This is why my works abound with war 
and tempests. It is my task to uproot the stock 
and the stem, to clear away the briars and under- 
wood. to fill up the pools and the marshes. 1 am 
the rough woodman who has to prepare the way and 
smooth the road. But Philip advances quietly and 
softly; he tills and plants the ground; sows and 
waters it joyfully, according to the gifts that God 
ha.s given him with so liberal a band.’ ” The great- 
est effect of the discussion, however, was that which 
was produced on the mind of Luther himself. 
“ ‘ The scales of scholastic theology,’ said he, ‘ fell 
then entirely from before my eyes, under the trium- 
phant ))residence of Doctor Eck.’ The veil which 
the School and the Church had conjointly drawn 
before the .sanctuary was rent for the reformer from 
top to bottom. Driven to new inquiries, he arrived 
at unexpected discoveries. With as much indigna- 
tion as astonishment, he saw the evil in all its mag- 
nitude. Searching into the annals of the Church, 
he discovered that the supremacy of Rome had no 
other origin than ambition on the one hand, and ig- 
norant credulity on the other. The narrow point o1 
view under which lie had hitherto looked upon the 
Church was succeeded by a deeper and more ex- 
tended range. He recognised in the Christians of 
Greece atid of the East true members of the Catho- 
lic Church ; atid instead of a visible chief, seated on 
the banks of the Tiber, he adored, as sole chief of 
the people of God, an invisible and eternal Redeem- 
er, who, according to bis promise, is daily in the 
midst of every nation upon earth, with all who be- 
lieve in His name. The Latin Church was no longer 
in Luther’s estimation the universal Church ; he saw 
the naiTow barriers of Rome fall down, and exulted 
in discovering beyond them the glorious dominions 
of Christ.” 

LEONES (Lat. lions), a name which, according 
to Porphyry, was given to the priests of IdiUtras 
among the ancient Persians. 

LEONISTS, an appellation given sometimes tc 
the Waldenseb (which sec), because of their con- 
nection with Leona or Lyons in France. 

LEOPARD-WORSHIP. The leopard is a for- 
midable animal, and is hold in great dread by the 
natives of different parts of Africa. It is all the 
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more dreaded in consequence of a superstitious no- 
tion which prevails, particularly in Southern Guinea, 
tiutt wicked men fluently metamorphose them- 
selves into tigers, and commit all sorts of depreda- 
tions without the liability or possibility of being 
killed. Large villages are sometimes abandoned by 
their inliabitants, because they are afraid to attack 
these animals on account of their supposed superna- 
tural powers. In Dahomey this animal is accounted 
so sacred that if any one should kill it, he would be 
held to have committed sacrilege, and would be of- 
fered up in sacrifice to propitiate the offended god. 
The people of that country look upon the leopard as 
representing the supreme god, whom tliey call Seh, 
worshipping him with tlie utmost reverence. Should 
any man be killed by a leopard, his relatives, in- 
stead of lamenting over the event, rejoice that he 
has been taken, as they believe, to the land of good 
spirits ; and in token of their satisfaction, they treat 
the animal with the utmost kindness. Leopards 
seem to have abounded in Egypt, as on the monu 
ments the priests offering incense are usually clothed 
in a leopard’s skin. Sir John G. Wilkinson tells us 
that this leopard-skin dress was worn on all the 
principal solemnities, and that the king himself 
adopted it on similar occasions. 

LERN.® A, mysteries celebmted at Lerna in Ar- 
golis, in honour of Demkter (which see). 

LESSONS, portions of Scripture appointed in 
many churches to be read in the course of Divine 
service. In the ancient Jewish church the reading 
of the Old Testament Scriptures formed a most 
important part of the worship of the synagogue. 
The Books of Moses were divided for this purpose 
into fifty-four sections, corresponding to the Sab- 
baths in a year, one being allowed for their in- 
tercalated years in which there might be fifty-four 
Sabbaths, These sections were read successively one 
on each Sabbath. When a less number of Sabbaths 
occurred in a year, two sections were read together 
as one on the last Sabbath, so that the whole Penta- 
teuch might be read in the course of a year. Selec- 
tions were also made from the historical and prophet- 
ical books, which received the general name of the 
Prophets. One of these selections was read every 
Sabbath-day along with the corresponding portion of 
the Ijaw. Hence in Acts xiii. 15, we find the Jews 
at Antioch in Pisidia reading the I.rfiw and the Pro- 
phets. In the early Christian church the reading of 
tlie Scriptures was an essential part of public wor- 
ship, at which all persons were allowed to be present. 
The portions read were partly taken from the Old 
Testament, and partly from the New. Justin Mar- 
tyr is the first who mentions the reading of the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles together with 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament. This writer 
also mentions a special officer in the church called a 
Header, whose duty it was to read the Scriptures, 
after which an exhortation or exposition bearing on 
tlie passages read was delivered by the minister. 


The Apostolical Constitutions enjoin the reading of 
the Scriptures as an important part of public wor- 
ship. At first there was no established order for the 
reading of them, but afterwai*d8 the bishop appointed 
the lessons. Even as late as the fourth and fifth 
centuries, instances occur of such appointments by 
the bishop. “ The earliest division. of the New Tes- 
tament,” says Coleman, “was into gospels and 
the epistles, corresponding to the nhv and the pro- 
phets of the Jewish scriptures. This division ap- 
pears in the writings of Tertullian and Irenseus, and 
must, accordingly, have been anterior to their time. 
The reading was directed according to this division, 
one lesson from each being read alternately. Be- 
tween the reading of these Psalms were sung, or 
selections from the Old Testament were read. When 
there was nothing peculiar to direct the reading, the 
scriptures were read consecutively, according to 
their established order; but this order was inter- 
rupted on their festivals, and other occasions. At 
Easter the account of the resurrection was read from 
each of the evangelists successively. The season of 
Pentecost, from Easter to Wliitsuntide, was set 
apart for the reading of tlie Acts of the Apostles. 
The Western church connected with this the reaii- 
ing of the Epistles and of the Apocalypse. During 
Lent Genesis was read; and as early as the third 
century the book of Job was read in Passion-week. 
In a word, though we have no complete order of the 
lessons read through the year, it is to be presumed 
that the reading was directed by an established rule 
and plan, especially on all the principal festivals and 
solemnities of the church.” 

At the close of the lesson in the ancient church, the 
audience knelt down and pmyed in some such words 
as these, “ Lord have mercy upon us.” The reading 
began and closed with a set fonn. Cyprian alleges 
that the reader saluted the audience by saying, “Peace 
be with you.” This, however, was aftemards used 
only by the presbyter or bishop at the commence- 
ment of public worsliip, and before the sermon. It 
was customary for the reader to awaken attention at 
the outset by saying, “ Thus saith the Lord,” in the 
Lesson from the Old Testament or from the Gos- 
pels, or “Beloved brethren, in the Epistles it is 
written.” At the close of the Lesson the people 
frequently responded by saying, “Amen,” or “We 
thank thee. Lord,” “We thank thee, 0 Christ.” This 
custom, however, gave rise to so many abuses, that the 
people were forbidden to respond, and the minister 
closed tlie reading of the Epistles by saying, “ Bless- 
ed be God,” and that of the Evangelists by saying, 
“ Glory be to thee, 0 Lord.” At first the reading 
was performed from the Ambo (which see), but 
afterwards the Gosgel and the Epistle, out of rever- 
ence for these parts of Scripture, were read, the for- 
mer on the right hand, and the latter on the left of 
the altar. It was the duty of the subdeacon to read 
or chant the Epistles ; and of the deacon to rehearse 
the Gospels. The apostolical constitutions recom* 
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mend both minister and people to stand during the 
reading of the Gospels, while, during the reading of 
other portions of the Scripture, they sat. Particu- 
lar Li^ons from the Gt>spel8 and Epistles were 
read on certain Sabbaths and festival days. These 
special Lessons were termed PerwopcB. Their ori- 
gin has been much disputed among the learned. 
Some have traced them to apostolic times ; others 
allege that they originated in the fourth centnry ; 
while others still trace them back no farther than 
the eighth century. 

The armngements of the Church of England, in 
reference to the Lessons appointed to be read in 
public worship, are thus described by Dr. Hook : 

“ For all the first Lessons on ordinary days, she 
directs to begin at the beginning of the year with 
Genesis, and so continue till the books of the Old 
Testament are read over, only omitting Chronicles, 
which are for the most part the same with the books 
of Samuel and Kings ; and other particular chapters 
in other books, cither because they contain the 
names of persons, places, or other matters less pro- 
fitable to ordinary readers. The course of the first 
Lessons for Sundays is regulated after a different 
manner : from Advent to Septuagesima Sunday, 
some particular chapters of Isaiah are appointed to 
be read, because that book contains the clearest pro- 
phecies concerning Christ. Upon Septuagesima 
Sunday Genesis i.s begun ; because that book, which 
treats of the fall of man, and the severe judgment j 
of God inflicted on the world for sin, best .suits with 
a time of repentance and mortification. After Gene- 
sis follow chapters out of the hooks of the Old Tes- 
tament, as they lie in order ; only on fiistival Sun- 
days, sudh as Easter, Whit.sunday, &c., the particular 
history relating to that day is appointed to be read ; 
and on the Saints’ days the Church appoints Les- 
sons out of the moral books, such as Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, &c., and also from the Apocrypha, as con- 
taining excellent instructions for the conduct of 
life. AlS to the second Lessons, the Church ob.-erves 
the same course both on Sundays and week-days ; 
reading the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in 
the morning, and the Epistles in the evening, in the 
order they stand in the New Testament ; excepting 
on Sairits’ days and Holy-days, when such Lessons 
are appointed as either explain the mystery, relate 
the history, or apply the example to us.” Thus the 
Scripture Lessons are arranged throughout the year 
with a view to the reading of all Scripture publicly 
or privately, according to the calendar, and the Les- 
sons for Sabbath are such as to afford continuous 
Scriptural instruction, and to le^d the worshipper to 
the personal reading of the Bible for his own edifi- 
cation. » 

In the Romish missal each mass has two Scrip- 
ture Lessons ; the one called < the Epistle,’ and the 
other ‘ the Gospel.’ The Lessons from the aposto- 
lic epistles are generally much shorter than from the 
gospels. The Scripture Lessons of the church of 


Rome are, for the most part, taken from the VtdgiUe 
veraion, the version of Jerome. In the Breviaiy ot 
Prayer-Book of the Romish priests, there are sde<y 
tions given from Scripture by way of Lessons, which, 
however, are neither continuous nor complete, though 
the theory of the Breviary, undoubtedly, is that all 
Scripture should be read through in the course of a 
year. 

LETHE, the personification of oblivion among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. They gave also 
the name of Letke to a river in the infernal regions. 
See Hell. 

LETHON, the goddess of childbearing, known 
by various names among ancient heathen nations. 
She was worshipped by the Greeks under the name 
of Artemis^ while the ^ythians termed her Tomyrin^ 
and at a later period she was admitted into the mytho- 
logy of Egypt under the name of Lethon. She is sup- 
posed to have been identical with the Latona of the 
Romans. In Egypt this goddess was represented by 
a frog, probably on account of its prolific power ; but 
soon afterwards she was worshipped under the name 
of Buto^ and was thought to have the power of driv- 
ing away frogs. On the monuments she is some- 
times called Tene, and also Buto, and at other times, 
in a compound form, Tene-Buto, At first she ap- 
peals with the head of a frog, and afterwards with 
the head of a vulture, and armed with a bow and 
arrows. 

LETHRA, now Lcirc^ in the island of Zealand, 
the city of the gods among the ancient Dane.s. This 
was the holy place where the nation asseuibled to 
offer up their sacrifices, to present their prayers, and 
to receive the choicest blessings from the gods. 

LETO, the wife of Zeus^ by whom she was the | 
mother of Apollo and Artemis. She was only wor- 
shipped in conjunction with her children. Hera be- 
ing jealous of her, as being a favourite of Zeus, pro- 
cured her expulsion from heaven, and having been 
changed into a quail, she found a resting-place in 
Delos, where her children were born, and she and 
they were afterwards worshipped. 

LETTERS CANONICAL. See Canonical 
Lettkus. 

LETTERS DIMISSORY. See Dimissory Let- 
ters. 

LETTERS OF ORDERS. When a bishop in 
England ordains a clergyman, either as a priest or 
deacon, he gives him a certificate wliich is termed 
Letters of Orders. Churchwardens are entitled to 
demand a sight of these letters when any one offers 
to officiate in a parish church. 

LEUCAEUS, a surname of iZeus, under which ho 
was worshipped at Lepreus in Elis. 

LEUCOPETRIANS, a class of people in connec- 
tion with the Greek church, who adopted the views 
of Leucopetrus, which proceeded on an allegorical 
interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures. 

LEUCOPHRYNE, a surname of Artemiy under 
which she was worshipped at Leuoophrys in Phry* 
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gift, where she had a temple, as well as at Magnesia, 
on the Meander. 

LEV ANA (from kvare^ to raise), a Roman god- 
dess, who predided over the rearing of new-born 
children. 

LEVIRATE, a law among the ancient Hebrews, 
in virtue of which, when a man died without issue, 
it became the duty of his next surviving brother to 
marry his widow, with the view of raising up a first- 
born son to succeed to the inheritance. Michaelis 
derives the name from an old Latin word leoir, which 
is said to signify a husband’s brother. The law was 
more ancient than the time of Moses, having been in 
operation in Palestine among the Canaanites and the 
ancestors of the Israelites. Moses indeed, in Lev. 
xviii. 16, explicitly forbids a man to many liis bro- 
ther’s wife, but he lays down an important exception 
to this law in Deut. xxv. 6 — 10, and the reason of 
this exception was, tliat families and inheritances 
might be preserved unbroken until the coming of 
Messiah. The law, as it previously existed, was not 
changed by Moses, but simply modified in various 
respects. Thus he expressly prohibited the mar- 
riage of a brother’s widow, if there wore children of 
his own alive. He, no doubt, allowed, and, indeed, 
enjoined the brother to marry the widow of his child- 
less brother, but if he was disinclined to take such a 
step, he was not to be compelled to do so, but had 
only to declare in court that he had no inclination 
to marry his brother’s widow, and then he was at 
liberty. But if the brother did not choose to marry 
her, she was not allowed to marry another man until 
he had first set her at liberty. This ceremony of 
giving a brother’s widow leave to marry again is 
called Caliza (which see), or the loosing of the 
shoe. When there were several brothers, the Mish- 
na states, that if the eldest refused, application must 
be made to each of the younger brothers, and if none 
of them would comply, the eldest was to be com- 
pelled either to marry the widow, or to submit to 
the indignity involved in the Caliza. By the Ge- 
mara, both the obligation and the liberty of marry- 
ing the wife of a deceased brother, are restricted to 
the eldest of the surviving brothers. Among the 
modem Jews, the rabbies invariably enjoin their 
disciples to refuse compliance with the precept, and 
nothing remains of the original institution except the 
ceremony of releasing both parties from a connection 
which is never permitted to be formed. 

LEVITES, tlie descendants of Levi, the son of 
Judah, and forming one of the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael. Not having joined in the worship of the golden 
calf, they received the high honour of being chosen 
oy Jehovah to be the priests of the Hebrews instead 
of the first-bom. From the tribe of Levi, Aaron 
and his posterity were consecrated to the ofiice of 
the priesthood. The high-priest ranked as the head 
both of the priests and Levites. The other Levites 
discharged inferior religious duties, but for the more 
oauial employments they were allowed servants. 

11 . 


It would appear from Numb. viii. 6 — ^22, that in the 
first instance the Levites were solemnly separated 
from the rest of the Israelites, and set ap^ for their 
special sacred duties by a peculiar ceremony. Hav- 
ing washed and shaved the whole body, they brought 
a bullock, with a meat- offering and ^ to the altar 
for a burnt-offering, and another for a sin- 

offering. Moses tlien sprinkled them with water, 
after which the chief of the Israelites laid their 
hands upon them, and thus consecrated them to the 
work of the Lord. The Levites, in the presence of 
the people, prostrated themselves before God in 
token of entire surrender of themselves to his ser- 
vice. Rising from the ground they laid hands upon 
the bullocks, and then slew them. Such were the 
ceremonies attending the consecration of the whole 
body of the Levites. They were not enjoined to 
wear any {)articu1ar dress, but in the time of David 
those wlio removed the ark were dressed in white 
robes. 

The duties of the Levites consisted in giving to 
the priests all necessary assistance in the discharge 
of their duties, and in keeping guard round the Ta- 
bernacle, and afterwards round the Temple. When 
journeying through the wilderness, it was the ofiice 
of the Levites to carry the Tabernacle and all 
its sacred utensils. They had the charge of the 
sacred revenues, and purchased all needful supplies 
of wine, oil, frankincense, and other articles used for 
religious purposes. In the more recent periods of 
the Jewish state, tliey slew the victims for the altar, 
and after the time of David they seem to have acted 
as singers and players on instruments in the Tem- 
ple. The Levites were divided into three families, 
the KohathUes^ the Gershonites, and the Merarites^ 
each of whom bore different parts of the Tabernacle 
and its furniture during the journey through the 
wilderness. The laborious duties which devolved 
upon the Levites were only discharged between the 
ages of thirty and fifty, while the lighter duties were 
performed between twenty -five and thirty, or be- 
yond the age of fifty. In later times they com- 
menced the performance of the easier duties at 
twenty years of age. 

From the date of the building of the Temple an 
entire change took place in the arrangements made 
as to the duties of the Levites. They were calcu- 
lated to amount to 38,000, and were divided into 
four classes; 24,000 being set apart to assist the 
priests, 4,000 as porters, 4,000 musicians, and 6,000 
judges and genealogists. On the division of the 
land of Canaan, the I^evites had forty-eight cities 
assigned to them as places of residence, thirteen af 
which were appropriated to the priests, along with 
the tithes of com, fruit, and cattle. The Levites 
paid to the priests the tenth part of all their tithes. 

In the ancient Christian church the deacons were 
sometimes called by the name of Levita^ to show 
the harmony which existed between the Jewish tud 
Christian churches, the bishop corresponding to the 
2 D 
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lugh'priest, the presbyters to the priests, and the 
deacons to the Levites. 

LHA-SSA-MOROU, a festival observed annually 
by the Lamas of Thibet on the third day of the iirst 
moon. It is thus described by the Abbd Hue : “ All 
tlie Buddhist monasteries of the province of Oui 
open their doors to their numerous inhabitants, and 
you see great bodies of Lamas, on foot, on horse- 
back, on asses, on oxen, and can-ying their prayer- 
books and cooking utensils, arriving tumultuously by 
all the roads leading to Lha-Ssa. The town is 
soon overwhelmed at all points, by these avalanches 
of Ijanias, pouring from all the surrounding moun- 
tains. Those who cannot get lodgings in private 
houses, or in public edifices, encamp in the streets 
and squares, or pitch their little ti'avelHng tents in 
the country. The Lha-Ssa-Morou lasts six entire 
days. During this time, the tribunals are closed, 
the ordinary course of justice is suspended, the min- 
isters and public functionaries lose iti some degree 
their authority, and all the power of the government 
is abandoned to this formidable army of Buddhist 
monks. There prevails in the town an inexpressi- 
ble disorder and confusion. The Lamas run through 
the streets in disoi’derly bands, uttering frightful 
cries, chanting prayers, pushing one another about, 
quarrelling, and sometimes having furious contests 
with their fists. Although the Lamas generally 
show little reserve or modesty during these festive 
days, it is not to be supposed that they go to Lha- 
Ssa merely to indulge in amusements incompatible 
with their religious character ; it is devotion, on the 
contrary, wliicli is their chief motive. Their pur- 
pose is to implore the blessing of the Tald-Lama, 
and to make a pilgrimage to the celebrated Buddhist 
monastery called Morou, which occupies the centre 
of the town. Hence the name of Lha-Ssa-Morou 
given to these six festive days.” 

LIBAMINA, a name given by the ancient Romans 
to denote the bunch of hair which was cut from the 
forehead of a victim about to be sacrificed, and 
which was thrown into the fire as a kind of first- 
fruits. 

LIBANOMANCY (Gr. lihanos, frankincense, and 
wanteia, divination), a species of divination, which 
was perfonned by throwing a quantity of fi'ankin- 
cense into the fire, and observing the manner of its 
burning, and the smell which it emitted. If it 
burned quickly and sent forth an agreeable smell, the 
omen was favourable, but if the reverse happened, it 
was unfavourable. 

LIBATION, a practice followed from early times 
of pouring liquors, generally wine, upon sacrificial 
victims. The quantity of wine used among the an- 
cient Hebrews for a libation was the fourth pait of 
a bin, or rather more than two pints, which were 
poured upon the victim after it was killed, and the 
several pieces of it were laid upon the altar ready to 
{ be consumed by the flames. (See Mincba.) li- 
I batioas liave among all heathen nations also formed 


a part of the sacrificial ritual, and no true worshipper 
presumed to touch the cup with his lips before the 
presiding divinity had his share. In regard to the 
ancient Egyptians, Sir J. G. Wilkinson says : A 
libation of wine was frequently ofiered, together with 
incense; flowers were often presented with them 
and many sacrifices consisted of oxen or other ani- 
mals, birds, cakes, fruit, vegetables, ointments, and 
other things, with incense and libation. Wine was 
frequently presented in two cups. It was not then 
a libation, but merely an offering of wine ; and since 
the pouring out of wine upon the altar was a preli- 
minary ceremony, as Herodotus observes, common 
to all their sacrifices, we find that the king is often 
represented making a libation upon an altar covered 
with ofterings of cakes, flowers, and the joints of a 
victim killed for the occasion. The Egyptian artists 
did not bind themselves to one instant of time in 
their representations of these subjects. The liba- 
tion, therefore, appciirs to be poured over the mass 
of offerings collected upon the altar ; but the know- 
ledge of their mode of drawing, and the authority of 
Herodotus, explain that the libation was poured out 
before the offerings were placed upon it; and in- 
stances are even found in the sculptures of this 
preparatory ceremony. Two kinds of vases were 
principally used for libation, and the various kinds 
of wine were indicated by the names affixed to 
them.” 

Among the ancient heathens bloody sacrifices 
were usually accompanied with libations, which vrere 
performed by throwing wine and incense upon the 
flesh of the animal, wliile it was burning upon the 
altar. In forming a treaty with a foreign nation, 
libations alw’ays accom{)Hnied the sacrifices which 
w'ere offered on such occasions. But libations were 
sometimes made independently altogether of sacri- 
fices. Thus at entertainments it was customary to 
pour out a portion of wine as an offering of thanks- 
giving to the gods. The wine used in libations was 
always unmixed with water, but sometimes they 
consisted of milk, honey, and other fluids, either pure 
or diluted with water. 

LIBELLATICI. In the persecution of the Chris- 
tians by Decius Tmjan, an edict was issued A. D. 
250, requiring Christians to conform to the ceremo- 
nies of the pagan religion, and if they declined to 
sacrifice to the gods, threats and afterwards tortures 
w'ere to be employed to compel submission. Many 
heathen magistrates, either from avarice or a desire 
to spare the Christians, exempted them from sacri- 
ficing, provided they purchased a certificate or libel 
as it was called, attesting that they had satisfactorily 
complied with the requisitions of the edict. Those 
who procured such a ceitificate received the name of 
lAbeUutid. See Lapsed Chbibtianb. 

LIBELLI PACIS (Lat. certificates of peace). In 
the persecutions under the Roman Emperors, it too 
often happened that Christians through fear of man 
denied the faith of Christ. Many persons in these 
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Qireumttances finding themselves excluded from the 
privileges of the church, wei'e seized with remorse, and 
eagerly longed for restoration to the fellowship of 
the faithful. In order to facilitate their re*admi8> 
sion, some resorted to individuals who had earned a 
high Christian character by their readiness to endure 
martyrdom for Christ's sake, and sought from them 
certificates of church fellowship, which they imagined 
would lead to their speedier recovery of their lost 
position among their fellow-Christians. These cer- 
tificates granted by confessors to lapsed Christians, 
were called by the name of lihdli pacis^ and gave rise 
to a keen controversy, in which Cyprian took an ac- 
tive part. 

LIBELLI PCENITENTIALES (Lat. certificates 
of penitence), documents which came to be fre- 
quently issued in the eighth century by the Romish 
priesthood, grantin ' immediate absolution to those 
who confessed tlieir sins to the priest, and declared 
themselves ready to fulfil the appointed penance, 
even though they were not prepared to partake of 
the communion. At the time when great etforts 
were made for the improvement of the church, as 
was especially the case in the age of Charlemagne, 
it was a main object with the church reformers of 
the period to abolish the libelli pcenitentiales, which 
had led to so many corruptions, and to restore the 
primitive laws of the church to their proper autlio- 
rity and force. 

LIBENTINA, a surname of Venus among the 
ancient Romans, as the patroness of licentiousness. 

LIBER, the name used by the Roman poets to 
denote the Greek Dionysus or the Bacchus of their 
own prose writers. The name, however, properly 
belongs to an ancient Italian divinity, who, along 
with the corresponding goddess. Libera^ presided 
over vineyards and fruitful fields. The worship of 
these two deities was often combined with that of 
Ceres ; and all three bad a temple at Rome, near the 
Circus Flaminius. Libera was considered by the 
Romans as identical with Cora or Pers^hone, the 
daughter of Demeter. 

LIBERA. See Liber. 

LIBERALIA, a festival observed annually by the 
ancient Romans on the 17th of March, in honour of 
IjIBER (which see). It was much more innocent 
and simple in its character than the Bacchanalia; 
and, accordingly, it continued to be celebrated at 
Rome after that festival was suppressed. On the 
day on which the LiberaUa were held, a procession 
of priests and priestesses wearing ivy garlands, 
marched through the city bearing wine, honey, cakes, 
and sweetmeats, along with a portable altar, having 
in the middle of it a firepan in which sacrifices were 
burnt. On this joyful occasion the Roman youths, 
who had reached their sixteenth year, were invested 
with the toga viriUs^ or dress of manhood. Augus- 
tin complains tliat in his time the Ltoeralia were 
celebrat^ with no little immorality and licentious- 
aass. 


LIBERATOR, a surname of JupUer, under which 
a temple was reared to him by 'Augustus on the 
Aventine hill. 

LIBERT AS, a personification of liberty, worship- 
ped as a goddess by the ancient Romans. Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus built a tea^e to her honour 
on the Aventine hill. ' 

LIBERTINES. In Acts vi.^ we find mention 
made of a synagogue at Jerusalem belonging to a class 
of persons who are called Libertines. The word Liber- 
Urd among the ancient Romans, denoted those persons 
who had been released from legal servitude ; and it 
is not unlikely that the Libertines who had a syna- 
gogue at Jerusalem may have been slaves of Jewish 
origin, or proselytes after manumission. By Gro- 
tius, Vitringa, and other writers, they are supposed to 
have been the descendants of Jewish captives carried 
to Rome by Pompey and others, but who had obtained 
their liberty. That large numbers of such people 
existed at that time in Judea, is rendered highly pro- 
bable from a passage which occurs in the second 
book of tlie Annals of Tacitus, where the historian, 
while he describes a certain class of persons as being 
of the race of Libertines or freedmen, and infectetl, 
as he calls it, with foreign, that is with Jewish super- 
stition, tells us at the same time that they were so 
numerous in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, that 
four thousand of them, who were of age to carry 
arms, were sent to the island of Sardinia ; and tlmt 
all the rest of them were ordered either to renounce 
their religion, or to depart from Italy before a cer- 
tain day. This statement of Tacitus, confirmed by 
Suetonius, enables us to account for the number of 
Libertines in Judea, aud also for their having had a 
synagogue in Jerusalem at the period of which Luke 
was speaking, winch was about fifteen years after 
their banishment from Italy by the edict of Tiberius. 

LIBERTINES, a sect which arose in Flanders in 
the sixteenth century, calling themselves Spirituals. 
It was founded by certain persons of extravagant 
views, headed by Pocquet and Quintin. Though 
originated in Flanders, the sect made its way into 
France, where it found favour with many of the Re- 
formed, and more especially with Margaret, the 
queen of Navarre, and sister of Francis I. They 
held that God works all things in all men, or is the 
cause and author of all human actions, and, therefore, 
they maintained that the distinction which is com- 
monly alleged between good and bad actions is un- 
warranted, immorality or sin being impossible. They 
taught that true religion consists in the union of the 
soul with God, and if any man shall succeed in at- 
taining this by means of habitual contemplation on 
spiritual and divine things, he may thereafter impli- 
citly follow the instincts of his own nature, and 
whatever he may do he will be free from sin in this 
world, and united to God in the world to come. 
Mosheim supposes this sect to have been descended 
from the Beghards^ or from the Brethren cf the Free 
Spirit, both of which fiourished in Flanders in the 
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foaiteenth and fifteenth centuries. Calvin devoted 
a spedd treatise io the exposure of the errors of the 
Ltbertmes^ which were spreading rapidly among the 
Reformed both in Flanders and in Fiance. By his 
faithfulness, in pointing out the erroneous nature of 
their opinions, Galvin gave great offence to the 
queen of Navarre, who, though she had neither im- 
bibed their sentiments nor joined their sect, was 
favourably inclined towai’ds the loaders, wliom site 
regarded as good men. As soon as the Reformer 
understood that his exposure of the Libertines had 
txflfended the royal lady who iiad eoufeiTed so many 
benefits upon the Church of Clirist, he replied to 
her with great meekness and moderation, at the same 
time frankly censuring her imprudence in liospita- 
bly receiving men whose opinions were opposed to 
religion and sound morality, and not only so, but in 
admitting them to be authorized ministers of Christ. 
The Treatise of Calvin was succe'^sful in checking 
the progress of the Libertines in France, and limit- 
ing their infiuence to the country which gave them 
origin. 

The sect wliich we have thus briefly described has 
sometimes been confounded with the Libertines of 
Geneva, with whom Calvin maintained an almost un- 
Interrufited warfare throughout the whole of his min- 
isterial life. The Genevan lAherUnes were not, how- 
ever, speculative heretics like the Libertines of Flan- 
ders ; they were practical infidels, who disliked the 
strictness of Calvin’s discipline, as much if not more 
than his sound theology. From such men the stem 
and uncompromising Reformer received violent op- 
position, and even bitter persecution, 

LIBETHIUDES, a name given to the Muses^ de- 
rived, as some suppose, from a well called Libethra 
in Thrace, or as others think, from a mountain in 
Thrace, where there was a grotto sacred to the Nine. 

LIBITINA, a goddess among the ancient Italians 
who presided over funeral rites. In later times she 
seems to have been identified with Persephom^ pro- 
bably in consequence of her connection with the in- 
terment of the dead. The temple of Lihitina at 
Rome, contained every kind of article that was re- 
quired at funerals. Probably from this circumstance 
these articles were called LibUina, but paiticularly 
the bed on which the dead body was burned; and 
the undertakers at funerals were called Libitinarii. 
In the Roman poets the word lAbitina is often used 
for death. At the temple of this goddess a register 
was kept of the names of all who died, and a small 
registration fee was demanded. 

LIBRA (Lat. a pound), a name applied formerly 
to the sufir^ns of tlie Bishop of Rome, because 
they amounted in number to seventy, being the num- 
h«x of Bolidi in a Roman Libra. These assessors of 
the Roman bishop constituted his provincial council. 

LIBRl CAROLINl, a celebrated treatise which 
appeared A. D. 790, by way of protest against the 
decrees of the Second Nicene council in favour of 
IMAQE-WOBSHIF (whidi ice). It was published in 


the name of Charlemagne, but it is generally sup< 
posed that be was assisted in the preparation of the 
work by various theologians of his time, particularly 
by the famous English monk, Alcuin. 

LIFfERS, a small sect in the West of Scotland 
in 1783, which held that the “ lifting” of the elements 
before the consecration prayer is an essential part 
the ordinance. 

LIGHT (Friends of). These Licht/^wnds, as 
they are called in Germany, are a few independent 
rationalistic congregations in the Saxon province of 
Prussia. They owe their origin to the excitement 
caused between 1841 and 1848, by Ulich of Magde- 
burg, a preacher of eloquence and talent, but of the 
lowest religious views. These Friends of Light bb- 
sumed a completely political aspect, and were bitter 
in their opposition to the Prussian government, but 
at length they were entirely swept away by the Re- 
volution of 1848. 

LIGHT (Inward). See Friends (Society of). 
LIGHT (Old) ANTIBURGHERS. See Old 
Light Antibdrghers. 

LIGHT (Old) BURGHERS. See Old Light 
Burghers. 

LIGHTS (Feast op), a name applied by Jose- 
phus to the Jewish Feast of Dedication (which 
see). 

LIGHTS (Feast of), an appellation given by 
the Greek church to the festival of Epiphany 
(which see), because on that day Jesus was baptized, 
and the ordinance of baptism is with them often 
called an Illumination. 

LIGHTS IN BAPTISM. In the ancient Cliris- 
tian church the practice seems to have existed of 
the baptized, after the ceremony was ended, carrying 
lighted tapers in their hands. Gregory Nazianzen 
mentions this among other ceremonies as following 
the administration of baptism. “ The station,” says 
he, when immediately after baptism thou ehait be 
placed before the altar, is an emblem of the glory of 
the life to come; the psalmody with which thou 
shalt be received is a foretaste of those hymns and 
songs of a better life ; and the lamps which thou 
shalt light are a figure of those lamps of faith 
wherewith bright and virgin souls shall go forth to 
meet the biidegroom.” Others suppose it to be an 
emblem of the illumination of the Spirit in baptism, 
and designed to be an allusion to our Saviour’a 
words, “ Let your light so shine before men, that 
others seeing your goo<l works may glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” In the baptism of per- 
sons of high rank, it sometimes happened that not 
only the baptized parties themselves, but the whole 
of their retinue and attendants, were clothed in white 
garments, and carried lamps in their hands. 

LIGHTS OF WALTON, a class of enthusiasts 
who appeared in the seventeenth centtay at Walton- 
on-Thames, Surrey, England. The story of the rise 
of this people is curious. lu the beginning ol 
Lent 1649, Mr. Fawcet, then minister of Walfeottt 
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I kaviug preached in the aft;ernoon, when he had con* 
eioded, it was nearly dark, and six soldiers came in> 
to the church, one with a lighted candle in a lanteni| 
and four with candles unlighted. The first soldier 
addressed the people, declaring that he had been fa- 
voured with a vision, fuid had received a message 
from God, wliich they must listen to and . be- 
lieve on pain of damnation. This message con- 
sisted of five lights: 1. The Sabbath is abolished; 
and here, said he, “ I should put out my first light, 
but the wind is so high that I cannot light it.” 
2. Tithes are abolished. 3. Ministers are abolished. 
4. Magistrates are abolished, repeating the same con- 
cluding words as he had uttered under the first head. 
Then taking a Bible from his pocket, he declared 
that it also was abolished, as containing only beg- 
garly eletnents, which were unnecessary now that 
Christ was come in his glory with a full measure of 
his Spirit. Then taking the lighted candle from his 
lantern, he set fii*e to the pages of the Bible, after 
which, extinguishing the candle, he added, “and 
here my fifth light is extinguished.” This closed 
the scene on the Lighta of Walton. 

LIGHTS ON THE ALTAR. An ancient cus- 
tom, we leam on tlie testimony of Jerome alone, 
existed in the Eastern churches of carrying lights 
before the Gospel when it was to be read. They 
lighted candles, he tells us, partly to demonstrate 
their joy for the good news which the Gospel 
brought, and partly by an outward symbol to repre- 
sent that light of which the Psalmist speaks when 
he says, “ Thy word is a light unto my feet, and a 
lamp unto my path.” Though Jerome declares that 
in his time no such custom existed in the Western 
Church, it came at length to be the universal prac- 
tice of that church to have lighted candles on the 
altar, as well as before pictures or images of the 
Virgin and other saints. In the reign of King Ed- 
ward VI., we find the injunction issued in 1547, that 
“ all deans, archdeacons, parsons, vicars, and other 
ecclesiastical persons, shall suifer from henceforth no 
torches nor candles, tapers or images of wax, to be 
set before any image or picture. But only two 
lights upon the high altar before the sacrament, 
which for the signification that Christ is the very 
true light of the world, they shall sutler to remain 
still.” In the reign of Elizabeth, however, injunc- 
tions were given to the ecclesiastical visitors of 1559 
to remove from the parish churches in England all 
crucifixes, relics, and lighted tapers, although her 
I Majesty long retained in her own chapel both the 
I crucifix and lighted tapers. Lights, however, still 
continued to be used on the altar in many of the 
I parish churches in England, notwithstanding the 
I prohibition, and at this day they are found in some 
I churches, while the Tractarian pmi;y defend the prac- 
. tioe by alleging that as no Act of Parliament or 
Act of Convocation ever repealed the injunction of 
i Edward VI. in 1647, to whicli we have referred, it 
j is still in force, and therefore, the practice of having 


two lights upon the altar is enjoined by the laws and 
sanctioned by the usage of tlie Church of England. 

LIKNON, a long basket in wliich the image of 
Dwny9u» was carried in the festivals of ancient 
Greece, which were called Dionyaa. The Liknon 
was the winnowing van into ^Kl^ch the com was 
received after thrashing, and^^eivi/jre being con- 
nected with agriculture, it was nmurally used in the 
rites of both Beuxhua and Ceres. It was also em- 
ployed to carry the instruments of sacrifice, and the 
first-fruits or other ofierings. 

LIKNOPHOROS, the person whose duty it was 
to carry the Liknon (which see), in the Diouysiac 
processions. See Canephoeos. 

LILITH, the first wife of Adam, according to 
liabbinical tradition among the Jews. The strange 
story is thus related in Jewish legends. “ When the 
blessed God created the first man, whom he formed 
alone, without a companion, he said. It is not good 
tliat the man should be alone: and tlierefore he 
created a woman also out of the ground, and named 
her Lilith. They immediately began to contend 
with each other for superiority. The man said : It 
behoves thee to be obedient ; 1 am to rule over thee. 
The woman replied: We are on a perfect equality; 
for we were both formed out of the same earth. So 
neither would submit to the other. Lilith, seeing 
this, uttered the Shem-hamphorashy' that is, pro- 
nounced the name Jehovahy “ and instantly Hew away 
through the air. Adam then addressed himself to 
God, and said : Lord of the universe ! the woman 
whom thou gavest me, has flown away from roe. 
God immediately dispatched three angels, Sennoi, 
Sausennoi, and Sammangeloph, to bring back the 
fugitive: he said to them ; If slie conseut to return, 
well ; but if not, you are to leave her, after declaring 
to her that a hundred of her children shall die every 
day. These angels then pursued her, and found her 
in the midst of the sea, in the mighty waters in 
which the Egyptians were to be afterwards destroy- 
ed. Titey made known to her the divine message, 
but she refused to return. They threatened, unless 
she would return, to drown her in the sea. She 
then said : Let me go ; for I was created for no otlier 
purpose than to debilitate and destroy young infaifts 
my power over the males will extend to eight days, 
and over the females to twenty days, after their 
birth. On hearing this, the angels were proceeding 
to seize her and carry her back to Adam by force : 
but Lilith swore by the name of the living God, that 
she would refrain from doing any injury to infants, 
wherever and whenever she should find those angels, 
or their names, or their pictures, on parchment or 
paper, or on whatever else they might be written or 
drawn: and she consented to the punishment de- 
nounced against her by God, that a hundred oi her 
children should die every day. Hence it is that 
every day witnesses the death of a hundred young 
demons of her progeny. And for this reason we 
write the names of these angels on slips of ps|)er oi 





parchment, and bind them upon infants, tliat Lilith, 
on seeing them, may remember her oath, and may 
abstain from doing our infants any injury.” An- 
other rabbinical writer says : 1 have also heard that 

when the child laughs in its sleep in the night of the 
sabbath or of the new moon, the Lilith laughs and 
toys with it ; and that it is proper for the father, or 
mother, or any one that sees the infant laugh, to 
tap it on the nose, and say, Hence, begone, cursed 
Lilith ; for thy abode is not here. This should be 
said thi*ee times, and each repetition should be ac- 
companied with a pat on the nose. This is of great 
benefit, because it is in the power of Lilith to de- 
stroy children whenever she pleases.” 

To the modern Jews, Lilith is an object of great 
dread, more especially when a child is about to be 
bom, because they imagine that she has been trans- 
formed into a female demon, and takes delight in 
injuring and even destroying young children. 
Hence when a Jewish woman approaches the period 
of her confinement, the husband inscribes on each of 
the walls or partitions around the bed, along with the 
names of Adam and Eve in Hebrew characters, the 
words Chd8 Lilith, that is, “ begone Lilith.” (See 
Birth.) On the inside of the doors also he writes 
the names of three angels, which it is believed will 
defend the child from the injuries which it might 
otherwise receive from Lilith. 

LILY (Sacked). See Lotus- Worship. 

LIMA, a goddess among the ancient Romans, 
who protected the threshold of their houses. 

LIMBUS INFANTUM, a place to which, ac- 
cording to some Romish divines, the souls of those 
children go who die without having been baptized, 
and where they endure the eternal punishment of 
loss, though not of sense. As no unbaptized child, 
according to their view, can enter heaven, this place 
will never be evacuated. 

LIMBUS PATRUM, a place in which Roman 
Catholic divines allege the souls of the ancient patri- 
archs remained until the advent of Christ, who before 
his resurrection appeared to them, and opened for 
them an access to heaven. It is the same with 
paradise or Abraham's bosom. “ It is in Scripture 
called ‘hell,’ or ‘the lower parts of the earth.’ 
(Psalm xvi. 10 ; Eph. iv. 9.) The Rhemish anno- 
tators, on Luke xvi. 22, describe it as follows: — 
‘ The bosom of Abraham is the resting-place of all 
them that died in perfect state of grace before Christ’s 
time, heaven before being shut from men. It is 
called in Zachary “ a lake without water,” and some- 
times “ a prison,” but most commonly of the Divines 
Lmbw Patnm, for that it is thought to have been 
the higher part or brim of hell, the places of punish- 
ment being far lower than the same, which, there- 
fore, be called Infermm Infetius, “ the lower hell.” 
Where this mansion of the Fathers stood, or whether 
it be any part of hell, Augustine doubteth ; but that 
there was such a place, neither he nor any Catholic 
man ever doubted : as all the Fathers make it roost 


certain, that our Saviour, descending to hell, went 
thither specially, and delivered the said Fathers out 
of that mansion.’ Papists say that this place is 
now tenantless, as purgatory hereafter will also be.” 
See Purgatory. 

LTM15NIA, a surname of several ancient heathen 
deities, both male and female, such as Zeu», Artemia, 
Aphrodite, Priapua, and vPan. 

LIMENTINUS, the god among the ancient Ro- 
mans, who presided over the thresholds of their 
houses, to which they always attached a peculiar 
importance approaching to sacredness. 

LIMINA MARTYRUM (Lat. thresholds of the 
martyrs), an expression sometimes used by Jerome 
to denote Christian churches. 

LIMNATIDES, inferior divinities who presided 
over lakes in the ancient heathen mythology. 

LIMNETES, a surname of several deities among 
the ancient heathens, as for example, Dimyam at 
Athens, and Arteniia at Sicyon. 

LIMUS, an article of dress worn around the 
loins by the ancient Roman popa, or oflUciating priest 
at the sacrifices. 

LIMUS, a Grecian god corresponding to the Ro- 
man Famea, the personification of Hunger. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod, Limua was sprung from Eria ; and 
Virgil places Fmnea among the monsters at the en- 
trance of the infereal regions. 

LINDIA, a surname of Athena, derived from a 
town of the same name in Rhodes, where a temple 
was erected to her honour. 

LINE A, an article of clerical dress, mentioned in 
the Life of Cyprian, the precise nature of which is 
not known. Baronius conjectures it to have been 
the bishop’s rochet, but of this there is no proof, and 
the only thing that can be said is, that it was pro- 
bably some garment made of linen. 

LINGA, the en»blem of the fertility and produc- 
tiveness of nature, being one of the principal foims, 
and indeed almost the only form, under which Shiva 
has been worshipped in Hindustan for at least a 
thousand years past. It is perhaps the most ancient 
object of worship adopted in India posterior to the 
period of the Vedas, which inculcate almost exclu- 
sively the worship of the elements, particularly fire. 
It is doubtful how far the Vedas sanction the wor- 
ship of the Linga, but it forms the chief subject of 
several of the Puranas. According to Greuzer, the 
Trimurtti v as the first element in the faith of the 
Hindus, and the second was the Ldnga. The extent 
to which the Linga-worship prevails throughout 
India is thus noticed by Professor H. H. Wilson in 
the ‘Asiatic Researches:’ “ Its prevalence through- 
out the whole tract of the Ghngea, as far as Benarea, 
is sufficiently conspicuous. In Bengal, the temples 
are commonly erected in a range of six, eight, or 
twelve, on each side of a Ghat, leading to the river. 
At Kalna is a circular groupe of one hundred and 
eight temples, erected by the Raja of Bardwan 
Each of the temples in Bengal consists of a sin^ 
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chamber, of a square form, surmounted by a pyrami- 
dal centre; the area of each is very snmll, the 
Lmga^ of black or white marble, occupies the cen- 
tre; the offerings are presented at the threshold. 
Benaresy however, is the peculiar seat of this form 
of worship: the principal deity, Visweswara, is 
a Linga^ and most of the chief objects of the pil- 
grimage are similar blocks of stone. Particular 
divisions of the pilgrimage direct visiting forty- 
seven Lingas^ all of pre-eminent sanctity; but there 
are hundreds of inferior note still worshipped, and 
thousands whose fame and fashion have passed away. 
If we may believe Siva, indeed, he counted a hun- 
dred Pardardkyaa in Kaai, of which, at the time he 
is supposed to tell this to Devi, he adds sixty crore, 
or six hundred millions, were covered by the waters 
of the Ganges. A Pardrrdhya is said, by the com- 
mentator on the Kaai Khanda, in which this dialogue 
occurs, to contain as many years of mortals as are 
equal to fifty of Brahma's years." 

There can be no doubt of the universality of this 
species of worship at the period of the Mohammedan 
invasion of India in the eleventh century. At that 
time there were twelve great Lingas set up in 
various parts of India, several of which were 
destroyed by the early Mohammedan conquerors. 
One of them, demolished by Mahmud of Ghizni, 
was a block of stone of four or five cubits long, and 
proportionate thickness. It was called the idol of 
Somnath, which was said by some historians to have 
been carried from the Kaaha on the coining of Mo- 
hammed, and transported to India. The Brahman- 
ical records, however, refer it to the time of Krishna, 
implying an antiquity of 4,000 years, — a statement 
which must be considered as savoiuing of Oriental 
exaggeration. It is very probable, however, that 
the worship of Shivaj under the type of the Linga, 
prevailed throughout India as early as the fifth or 
sixth century of the Christian era. 

One of the forms in which the Linga worship ap- 
pears is that of the Lingayets^ Lingawants^ or Jan- 
GAMAS (which see), the essential cl laract eristic of 
which is wearing the emblem on some part of the 
dress or person. The type is of a small size, made 
of copper or silver, and is commonly worn suspended 
in a case round the neck, or in the turban. The 
morning devotions of the worshippers of the Linga, 
as an emblem of Shiva, is thus described by Dr. 
Duff in his ‘ India and India Mission : “ After as- 
cending fri)m the waters of the river, they distri- 
bute themselves along the muddy banks. Each 
then takes up a portion of clay, and, beginning to 
mould it into the form of the Lingam, the symbol of 
his tutelary deity, devoutly says, ‘Reverence to 
Hara (a name of Shiva), 1 take this lump of clay.' 
Next addressing the clay, he says, ‘ Shiva, I make 
thy image. Praise to Salpani (Shiva, the holder of 
theirMo, or trident). 0 god, enter into this image ; 
take life within it. Constant reverence to Mahesa 
(Shiva), whose form is radiant as a mountain of sil- 


ver, lovely as the crescent of the moon, and resplen- 
dent with jewels; having four hands, two bearing 
weapons (the mace and the trident), a third con-' 
ferring blessing, and the fourth dispelling fear; 
serene, lotus-seated, worshipped by surrounding 
deities, and seated on a tiger’s skhi^ Reverence to 
the holder of the pinaca (a P 4 j[||pt' the Lingam). 
Come, 0 come ! vouchsafe thy presence, vouchsafe 
thy presence : approach, rest, and tarry here. The 
Lingam, or symbol of Shiva, being now formed, he 
presents to it water from the Ganges, and various 
offerings, saying, ‘ Lave thy body in the Ganges, 0 
lord of animals. I offer thee water to wash thy feet. 
Praise to Shiva. Take water to wash thy hands ; 
smell this sandal-wood ; take these flowers and 
leaves ; accept this incense, and this flame ; con- 
sume this offering of mine (consisting of plantains, 
cucumbers, oranges, plums, and other fruits) ; take 
one more draught of this stream ; raise thy mouth, 
and now take betel-nut’ (with various other roots 
and vegetables). He then worships, rehearsing the 
names and attributes of the god ; and offers flowers 
all round the image, commencing from the east, — 
adding, ‘ Receive, 0 Shiva, these offerings of flowers. 
I also present these fmgrant flowers to thy consort, 
Durga. Thus do I worship thee.’ As an act of 
merit, he repeats, as often as he can, the names of 
Shiva ; counting the number of times on his fingers. 
Again and again he worships and bows, beating his 
cheeks, and uttering the mystical words, 6om, h&m. 
He last of all throws the flowers into the water, 
prays to Shiva to grant him temporal favours and 
blessings; twines his fingers one into the other; 
places the image once more before him ; and then 
flings U away.’'' It may at first view appear incon- 
sistent that Shiva, the god of destruction, should be 
worshipped under an emblem denoting life-giving 
productiveness, but this is explained by referring to 
the doctrine of Metempsydiosis, which is a promi- 
nent feature of Hinduism, and according to which, 
to destroy is only to regenerate in a new form. The 
Linga was venerated also among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans under a different name. See Phallub. 
LINGAYETS. See Jangamas. 

LION-WORSHIP, hi all ages the lion has been 
looked upon as the noblest of animals, the king of 
the forest, the most powerful of the beasts of prey. 
We find very frequent references to this animal in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. It was the symbol 
of the tribe of Judah, and in the writings of the 
Jewish prophets it is frequently introduced to give 
force and significance to their figurative language. 
There is the most satisfactory evidence that the lion 
anciently inhabited the deserts of Egypt, though it 
is no longer found there. To what extent it was an 
object of worship in Egypt may be seen from the 
following remarks of Sir J. G. Wilkinson : “ The 
worship of the lion was particularly regarded in the 
city of Leontopolis; and other cities adored this 
animal as the emblem of more than one deity. It 
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wit the eymbol of strength, and therefore typical of the Egyptians, who ornamented tlie doors of their 
Idle Egyptian Hercules. With this idea, the Egyp- temples with the gaping mouth of that animal, be' 
tiaii sculptors frequently represented a powerful and cause the Nile began to rise when the sun was in 
▼iotorioos monarch, accompanied by it in battle, the constellation of Leo.' HorapoUo says, lions 
though, as Diodorus says of Osymandyas, some sup- were placed before the gates of the temples, as the 
pose the king to have been really attended by a symbols of watchfulness and protection. And ‘ be- 
tame lion on these occasions. Macrobius, Produs, ing a type of the inundation, in consequence of the 
HorapoUo, and others, state that the lion was typi- Nile rising more abundantly when the sun is in Leo, 
cal of the sun ; an assertion apparently borne out by those who anciently presided over the sacred works, 
the sculptures, which sometimes figure it borne up- made the water-spouts and passages of fountains in 
on the backs of two Uons. It is also combined with the form of lions.’ The latter remark is in perfect ac- 
other emblems appertaining to the god Rd. In the cordance with fact, — ^many water-spouts terminating ; 
connexion between tiie lion and Hercules may be in Uons' heads still remaining on the temples. .£Uan 
traced the relationship of the sun and the god of also says, that ' the people of the great city of He- I 
strength. liopolis keep lions in the vestibules or areas of tlie | 

** Macrobius pretends that the Egyptians employed temple of tlieir god (the sun), considering them to 
the Uon to represent that part of the heavens where partake of a certain divme influence, according to I 
tlie sun, during its annual revolution, was in its great- the statements of the Egyptians themselves, and 
est force, * The sign Leo being called the abode of the temples are even dedicated to this animal.’ 
sun ;' and the different parts of this animal are re- “ The figure of a lion, or the head and feet of that 
puted by him to have indicated various seasons, and animal, were frequently used in chairs, tables, and 
the increasing or decreasing ratio of the solar power, various kinds of furniture, and as ornamental devices. 
The head he supposes to have denoted the present The same idea has been common in all countries, 

time,’ which HorapoUo interprets as the type of and in the earliest specimens of Greek sculpture, 

vigilance : and the fire of its eyes was considered The lions over the gate of Mycenje are similar to 
analogous to the fiery look which the sun constantly many of those which occur on the monuments of 
directs towards the world. Li the temple of Dak- Egypt. No mummies of lions liave been found in 

keh, the Uon is represented upon the shrine or sacred Egypt. They were not indigenous in the country, 

table of the ibis, the bird of Hermes ; and a monkey, and were only kept as curiosities, or as objects of 
the emblem of the same deity, is seen praying to a worship. In places wliere they were sacred, tliey 
lion with the disk of the sun upon its head. Some were treated with great care, being ‘ fed with joints 
also believed the Uon to be sacred to the Egyptian of meat, and provided with comfortable and spacious 
Minerva; and AiUian says the Egyptians conse- dwellings, particularly in Leontopolis, the city of 
crated it to V ulcan, ‘ attributing the fore pait of this Uons ; and songs were sung to them during the houre 
animal to fire, and the hinder parts to water.’ Some- of their repast.’ The animal was even permitted to 
times the lion, the emblem of strength, was adopted exercise its natuml propensity of seizing its prey, in— 
as a type of the king, and substituted for the more order that the exercise might preserve its health, for 
usual representation of royal power, tiie sphinx ; which purpose a calf was put into the enclosure, 
which, when formed by the human head and lion’s And having killed the victim thus offered to it, the 
body, signified the union of intellectual and physical Uon retired to its den, probably without exciting in 
strength. In Southern Ethiopia, in the vicinity of the spectators any thought of the cruelty of giant- 
the modem town of Sheiidy, the lion-headed deity ing this indulgence to tlieir favourite animal.” 
seems to have been the chief object of worship. He Mithras, which is a solar god, was represented 
holds a conspicuous place in the great temple of with a lion’s liead. In his mysteries the second de- 
Wady Owdteb, and on the sculptured remains at gree was that of the lion. At a later period the 
Wady Benat ; at the former of which he is the first armorial bearings of Persia have been a Uon with 
in a procession of deities, consisting of R^, Neph, the sun rising on its back, and the Shah distributes 
and Pthah, to whom a monarch is making offerings, to his most honoured servants the order of the lion. 
On the side of the propylaeum tower is a snake with Adad, the god of the Syrians, was seated upon the 
a lion’s head and human arms, rising from a lotus; back of a lion, wliicb represents his solar nature. In 
and in the small temple at the same place, a god South America the first discoverers found at Tabasco 
with three lions’ heads and two pair of anns, holds an image of a lion, to which the natives offei'ed hu- 
the principal place in the sculptures. This last ap- man sacrifices, whose blood fiowed into a reservoir, 
pears to be peculiarly marked as a type of physical on the margin of which stood the statue of a man in 
strength ; which is still farther expressed by the stone, who was represented looking attentively at 
choice of the number three, indicative of a material the blood. 

or physical sense. Tlie lion also occurs in Ethiopia, Dr. Livingstone, in his ‘ Travels in Africa,’ mcn- 
devouring the prisoners, or attacking the enemy, in tions a tribe who believe that the souls of their chiefs 
company with a king, as in the Egyptian sculptures, enter into Uons, and, therefore, they never attempt 
According to Plutarch, * the Uon was worsliipped by to kill them ; they even believe that a chief may 
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metamorphose himself into a lion, kill any one be 
chooses, and then retuni to the human form ; there- 
fore, wlien they see one, they commence clapping 
their hands, wldch is their usual mode of salutation. 

LITfi, a personification of the prayers of peni- 
tence among the ancient Greeks. Homer mentions 
them as being daughters of Ztu», 

LITANIES. This word was anciently used to 
denote all kinds of prayers, whether offered publicly 
in the church, or privately by individuals. Euse- 
bius and Chrysostom, as well as other early writers, 
use it in this general sense. In a law made by Ar- 
cadius, in the fourth century, against Arians, that 
heretical sect was forbidden to make Litanies within 
the city, either by night or by day, evidently refer- 
ring to the whole exercises of their religious assem- 
blies, including hymns and psalmody, as well as 
prayers. Special prayers, under the name of IJia- 
niss, appear to have been used in the Eastern Church 
in the fourth and fifth centuries ; while in the West- 
ern Church such prayers received the name of lio- 
gations, which was afterwards exchanged for that 
of Litanies. 

In this limited sense. Litanies are said to have been 
first introduced by Mamercus, bishop of Vienna, in 
France, about the year 450. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they were in use before his time, and that 
the merit of the French bishop consisted in the ap- 
plication of them to Rogation days. The first coun- 
cil of Orleans, a. d. 51 1, established three days of 
solemn fasting, and ordered them to be kept with 
Rogations or Litanies. In the Spanish churches 
decrees in regard to the use of Litanies were passed 
by several councils of Toledo ; and in a. d. 694, the 
seventeenth council held in that city ordain- 
ed that Litanies should be u.sed in every month 
throughout the year. By degrees they became more 
frequent, and at length these solemn supplications 
were employed on Wednesdays and Fridays, the an- 
cient stationary days in all churches. 

Litanies were divided into two classes in former 
times, the Greater and the Lesser Litany. The Greater 
Litany was originated by Gregory the Great, who 
appointed it for the twenty-fifth day of April, under 
the name of the seven-formed Litany, because on 
that day he ordered the church to go in procession 
in seven distinct classes ; first, the clergy, then the 
laymen, next the monks, after them the virgins, then 
the married women, next the widows, and last of 
all the poor and the children. French writers 
allege that the Litany of Mamercus, and not that 
of Gregory, was termed the Great Litany. As to 
the Lesser Litany, Bingham conjectures it to have 
been simply the Kyrie Ekison^ or Lord have mercy 
upon us, which short form of supplication was used 
in all churches, and as a part of all their daily offi- 
ces. The Greater Litany was sometimes termed 
Exomolooesis (which see). 

It occasionally happened, as early as the time of 
Chrysostom, that the Ciiristians went barefoot in 
n. 


processions into the open fields, where they made 
their Litanies, carrying crosses upon their shoulders 
as the badge of their profession. The laws of Jus- 
tinian expressly appointed that these Litanies should 
not be celebrated without the bishop or the clergy, 
and tliat the people on these actions should be 
dressed in a simple and plain In the Litan- 

ies of the ancient church no pr^ers or invocations 
were made to saints or angels as in the modem 
Litanies of the Romish church. 

The Litany of the Church of England, though not 
copied from any ancient form, is evidently of great 
antiquity. At one time it formed a distinct service, 
but afterwards it was combined with the morning 
prayer, though occupying a separate place in the 
Prayer-Book. Formerly it was appointed by the 
rubric that, after morning prayer, the people being 
called together by the ringing of a bell, and assem- 
bled in the church, tlie English Litany shall be said 
after the accustomed manner,” and it was also re- 
quired that “ every householder, dwelling within 
half a mile of the church, should come, or send some 
one at the least of his household, fit to join with the 
minister in prayers.” The practice w’as foimerly 
observed, and, indeed, still exists in some English 
churches, of holding morning prayer at eight o’clock, 
and the Litany and communion at ten. 

LITAOLANE'. The Bechuauas in South Africa 
liave a curious tradition, that a monster of an im- 
mense size, at a very remote period of time, swal- 
lowed up all mankind, with the exception of a single 
woman, who conceived miraculously, and brought 
forth a son, to wliom she gave the name of Litao- 
land. This progeny of the woman attacked the 
monster, who swjillowed him up alive, but being 
armed w'ith a knife, he cut open an outlet for himself 
from the belly of the monster, and thus he and all 
the nations of the eaitli in him obtained deliverance. 
But though rescued from death, men sought to de- 
stroy their deliverer, who, however, defies all their 
threats. In this tradition there seems to be a remote 
allusion to the Deluge, and also to tiie Messiah. 

LlTER.fi CLERlCfi (Lat. clerical letters), a 
name given by Cyprian to letters written by a bishop 
in ancient times to a foreign church, and which were 
sent by the hands of one of the clergy, usually a 
Hubdeacoii. 

LlTERfi FORMATfi (Lat. formed letters), let- 
ters of credence given by a bishop or pastor in the 
early Christian church, to such members of the 
church as proposed to travel to foreign countries. 
They were called ForrmUz, or formed, because they 
were written in a peculiar form, with some particular 
marks or characters, so that they could be easily 
distinguished from counterfeits. It was the sole 
prerogative of the bishop to grant these letters, which 
were generally of three kinds : — 1. Commendatory 
Letters^ those which were granted to persons of 
quality, or to persons whose reputation bod been 
called in question, or to the clergy who hod occasion 
2 E 
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' to travel into foreign countries. 2. Canonical Let- 
' iOTBy those which were granted to all who were in 
the peace and communion of the church. 3. Dimi't- 
BOfi'y Letters^ those which were only granted to the 
clergy when they removed from one district to an- 
other. 

LITHOMANCY (Gr. IWwe^ a stone, and manteia^ 

; divination), a species of divination performed by 
t means of stones. The stone used for this purpose 
wtis washed in spring water by candle light, and the 
person engaged in divining, having puritied himself, 

! covered his face, repeated a form of prayer, and 

I placed certain characters in a certain order. Then 

I the stone was said to move of itself, and in a soft 

gentle murmur to give the answer. By this sort of 
: divination Helena is said to have foretold the de- 
struction of Troy. 

j LITURGIES. The Greek word leiturgia occurs 
j frequently in the New Testament under the sense 

! of public ministry, including all the ceremonies 

belonging to Divine service. It was probably used 
in the same signification by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret. Both in the Eastern and Western churches 
it became tiie practice to apply the word in a re- 
stiicted meaning to the sacrament of tljc Lord’s Sup- 
per. In many modern Protestant churches, it has 
come to denote the common prayer, and among 
Romanists the mass. 

! Mr. Riddle, in his ‘ Manual of Christian Anti- 
quities,’ divides the Liturgies whicli have been used 
in different churches into four families or classes. 
(1.) The great Oriental Liturgy, which seems to liave 
prevailed in all churches, from the Euphrates to tlie 
Hellespont, and thence to the southern extremity of 
Greece. (2.) The Alexandrian or ancient Liturgy of 
Egypt, Abyssinia, and the country extending along 
the Mediterranean Sea to the West. (3.) The Ro- 
man, which prevailed throughout the whole of Italy, 
Sicily, and the civil diocese of Africa. (4.) The 
Galilean, which was used throughout Gaul and 
Spain, and probably in the exarchate of Ephesus un- 
til the fourtli century. 

The earliest known Liturgy is the Clementine, 
found in the Apostolical Constitutions^ which are not 
I supposed to date farther back than the fourth ceii- 

I tury, Epiphanius being the tirst author who mentions 

I I such a production by name. There is no evidence 
j I whatever that before that time a Liturgy, or set form 
1 1 of prayers, existed in the Christian church ; but sev- 
! j eral ecclesiastical writers allege, that for three, if not 

for four centuries, the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
! tered by a traditional form derived from the apos- 
1 ties, which, however, in consequence of the strict 
maintenance of the Arcani Disciplina (which see), 
was not allowed to be committed to writing lest the 
Christian mysteries should be revealed to the Hea- 
then. In this way the fact has been attempted to 
be explained, that although the Clementine Liturgy 
is the model on which all posterior Liturgies were 
framed, it was never used by any church, even after 


tlie churches came to employ written Liturgies in 
public worship. This then, which is believed to be 
the most ancient Liturgy, is supposed to be the old 
traditional form used in all churches before that form 
was» committed to writing in any one church. But 
when the several churches began to put their Litur- 
gies into writing, they adopted such a step without 
being sanctioned by the decree of any general coun- 
cil, or without agreeing upon one specific form for 
all churches, as they did upon one common creed in 
the first four general councils. Each church, in 
fact, composed a Liturgy for itself. 

Next in antiquity to the Clementine Liturgy is 
that of St. Basil, which can be traced, with some de- 
gree of certainty, to the fourth century. He is sup- 
posed to have been the first who compiled a commu- 
nion-office in writing for the use of his own church. 
His Liturgy was not only used in Csesarea, of which 
place he was arclibishop, but it was received by sev- 
eral other cliurches, aiirl used by them along with 
their own, not constantly, but on some particular 
occasions. Tlius, in the Greek church, the Liturgy 
of St. Basil is used upon all the Sundays of Lent, 
except Palm-Snnday, upon the Thui’sday and Satur- 
day of Passion-week, upon Christmas-eve, and the 
eve of the Ei)iphany, and upon St. Basil’s-day. The 
use of this Liturgy by the patriarchs of Constantino- 
ple, and the churches under their care, is to be ex- 
plained by the fact, that from a period before the 
council of Chalcedon, a. d. 451, the patriarch of 
Constantinople became possessed of the ‘jurisdiction 
which had anciently belonged to the exarch of Cae- 
sarea. “ Tins was the form,” says Mr. Kiddle, “ which 
soon prevailed throughout the whole exarchate of 
Csesarea and the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
where it has remained in use over since. This was 
the form whicli was received by all the patriarchate 
of Antioch, translated into Coptic, revised by the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, and admitted into their 
church, used alike by the orthodox and heretics. At 
this day, after the lapse of near fifteen hundred years, 
the Liturgy of Basil prevails, without any substantial 
variety, from the northern shores of Russia to the 
extremities of Abyssinia, and from the Adriatic and 
Baltic Seas to the fartliest coast of Asia. In one 
respect this Liturgy must be considered as the most 
valuable that we possess. We can trace back the 
words and expressions of the greater portion to about 
the year 370 or 380. This is not the case with 
any other Liturgy. The expressions of all other 
Liturgies we cannot certainly trace in general be- 
yond the fifth century.” 

The Liturgy of Basil, however, as used in the 
Greek church, contains some interpolated passages, 
as is admitted on all hands ; and when it was intro- 
duced into the patriarchate of Alexandria, it seems 
to have undergone several alterations, intended, as is 
probable, to accommodate it to the ancient Alexan- 
drian or Egyptian Liturgy, which was attributed to 
the Evangelist Mai’k. The Liturgy which is la 
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daily use in the Greek church is that of Chrysos- 
tom, in which the order following immediately after 
the dismisftal of catechumens is identical with that of 
Basil. Another liturgy bearing the name of the 
Apostle James is still used also in the Greek church, 
bat only on the festival of St. James’s day. Tin's 
Liturgy, which was anciently used in the })atriarchate 
of Antioch, bears a close resemblance to the Clemen- 
tine Liturgy. It is believed to have been the an- 
cient Liturgy of the church of Jerusalem, of wliich 
James, the brother of our Lord, was the first bishop 
or pastor. One passage which occurs in it, and in 
no other Liturgy, seems to give strong confirmation 
to this supposition. Thus in the heginaing of the 
pi-ayer for the church universal, it is said, “We 
offer also tp thee, 0 Lord, for thy holy places which 
thou hast glorified with the Divine presence of tliy 
Christ, and the appearance of thy most Holy Spirit ; 
but chiefly for glorious Sion, tlie Mother of all 
churches.” 

The great Oriental Liturgy includes the Liturgies 
of James, of Basil, and of Chrysostom. But another 
Liturgy of great antiquity, and differing from the 
Oriental only in the order of its parts, was used 
throughout the patriarchate of Alexandria. Though 
attributed to Mark, and bearing his name, it was 
probably of no earlier date than the end of the fourth 
or the beginning of the fifth century. It was en- 
larged by Cyril of Alexandria, and known among the 
Monophysites by his name, while the orthodox still 
continued to use the name of St. Mark. This Li- 
turgy was received by the churches of Egypt, IJbya, 
and Pentapolis, and accordingly, there occurs in the 
general intercession these remarkable words, “ Raise 
the waters of the river to their just height,” which 
evidently refer to the waters of the Nile. In this 
Liturgy, as in the others already noticed, there are 
various obvious interpolations. 

In the Abyssinian church, a peculiar liturgy in the 
old Ethiopic language is used, which resembles con- 
siderably the Alexandrian liturgy, but fixes its locality 
by mentioning the Ahum or Patriarch by name, and 
also the King. There occur in it, besides, the names 
of a number of their own saints, and a petition that 
the prayers of the angels may be heard in our behalf. 
The Nestorians also had a Liturgy of their own, in 
which a passage is introduced favouring their pecu- 
liar views in regard to the person of Christ. Thus 
in the eucharistic prayer, these words occur, “He 
took the form of a servant, perfect man, of a rea- 
sonable, intelligent, and immortal soul, and human 
flesh subsisting, and joined it to himself, uniting 
it with himself in glory, power, and honour.” The 
last clause in the mouth of a Nestoriaii was in- 
tended to deny the personal union of the Divine 
and human natures in Christ. The Monopliysite 
churches of the East have also an ancient Liturgy, 
which has fewer interpolations than any of tli^.^ 
other Liturgies extant ; it has one peculiarity, how- 
•vor, that after the words of institution in mak- 


ing the oblation, the prayer is directed to the Son, 
and not to the Fatlier. The Copts have an entire 
Liturgy or Communion oflSce, in which every peti- 
tion is directed to the Son. 

Of the Western Liturgies the Gothic or Gothico- 
Gallican was used in that part of^^ul which was 
anciently called GaUia Narhoitiitlis^ including the 
provinces of Narbonne, Languedoc, Provence, and 
Savoy. The Gallican Liturgy was used in tlie other 
provinces of Gaul until tlie time of Charlemagne, 
when it was exchanged for the Roman by a decree 
of that prince. Mr. Palmer, the author of the 
‘Origines Liturgiese,’ thinks that this ancient liturgy 
originated with the church of Lyons, which was in- 
timately connected with the churches of Asia and 
Plirygia. Nearly allied to the ancient Gallican was 
the Mozarabic Ijiturgy, which was used probably 
from the fifth century in the Spanish churches. This 
Liturgy is attrihiitod by Isidore to the Apostle Peter. 
It was abolished in Spain by Gregory VII. about 
1080. The ancient Gallican form seems to have 
been adopted in the early British church. From the 
time of Patrick, A. D. 4.32, the Irish are thought to 
j liave used the Roman Liturgy, and, about a century 
after, the ancient British Liturgy was introduced. 

The Roman Liturgy has been generally attributed 
to Gregory the Great in the latter part of the sixth 
century; some writers, liowever, allege that he 
merely revised an old liturgy, which was then in 
use in the Latin church. The Ambrosian Liturgy 
indeed is supposed to have been prepared by Am- 
brose, archbisliop of Milan, so early as the fourth 
century, and when Gregory’s Missal was appointed 
to be used in all the W'estern churches, the church 
of Milan insisted on maintaining an independent 
position, and persisted in using its own liturgy, tak- 
ing .shelter under the high authority of St. Ambrose. 
Some Romish writers allege tlieir Canon or Liturgy 
to be more ancient than the time of Gregory, and 
attribute its composition to Pope Gelasius, who flou- 
ri>hed about the end of the fifth century. Others 
ascribe it to Mussbus, a presbyter of Marseilles, about 
the year 4.58, and othere still to Voconius, bishop ot 
Castille, in Mauritania, about 460. And yet it is 
very unlikely that the Church of Rome should have 
adopted a Liturgy prepared by a French presbyter, 
or an African bishop, while the churches of tlieir 
own respective countries refused for centuries to ac- 
knowledge it. But if the Missal was not wholly com- 
posed by Gregory, at all events he introduced sev- 
eral alterations in it ; more especially he added the 
Lord’s Prayer, wliich had not been used before in the 
Canon of that church. The probability is, that the 
Miss^-'even though it were established as a certainty 
to b<^*ipl«i sole production of Gregory the Great, has 
since that time undergone considerable alterations. 
4 And down to tlie date of the council of Trent in the 
rrfxteenth century, the Roman Canon was used in 
various forms, and accompanied with different rites 
and prayers in different churches. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Liturgy, which differed from 
I that of the British Church, was formed from the 
Sacramentary of Gregory, which was brought over 
by the monk Augustine and his companions at the 
end of the sixth century. “ As, however,” observes 
Mr. Riddle, “ each bishop had the power of making 
some improvements in the Liturgy of his church, in 
process of time different customs arose, and several 
became so established as to receive the names of 
tlieir respective churches. Thus gradually the 
‘Uses’ or customs of York, Sarum, Hereford, Ban- 
gor, Lincoln, Aberdeen, &c., came to be distinguish- 
ed from each otlier.” The Roman Liturgy continued 
to be used with occasional modifications in England 
until the Reformation ; in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, from the days of Charlemagne until the pre- 
sent time; and in Spain from Gregory VII. until 
now. 

LITURGIES (Jewisfi). The modem Jews 
; have three Liturgies, the German, the Portuguese, 

! and the Italian, but all in Hebrew. The liturgical 
service used in the synagogue worship i.s said to be of 
great antiquity. Tlie most solemn and irulispensablo 
part of it consists of the Shenioveh Esrah or the 
Eighteen Prayers. The KiruiOi Shema, or reading 
of the Sliema, is also regarded as an important part 
of Divine service. It must he repeated twice a-day, 
and is generally attempted to be recited by a Jew as 
a confession of faith in liis last moments. Those 
present with the dying man will repeat the firet 
verse, and “Jehovah is God,” till he expires, that 
he may be said to die in the faith. 

LITURGY (English). See Common Prayer 
(Book op). 

LITURGY (Liverpool), a Liturgy which was 
published at Liverpool in 1652. It w’as the compo- 
sition of some Presbyterians wlio thought proper to 
lay aside extemporaneous prayer for a set form. 
Mr. Orton styles it scarcely a Christian Liturgy, and 
says that the name of Christ is hardly mentioned in 
the Collect, and the Spirit quite banished from it. 

LIVER, a word which occurs in Exod. xxix. 13, 
in the directions there given for tlie sacrifice at the 
consecration of the Jewish priests. Calmet supposes 
] that the ancients were in the habit of eating the liver 
covered with or wrapped in the caul, and he thinks 
it probable that in offeririg sacrifice, tlie liver was in 
the same manner enfolded in the caul before it was 
laid upon the altar. Professor Busli translates the 
expression, instead of “ the caul above tlie liver,” as 
it is in our version, “ the lobe over or by the liver,” 
meaning thereby the larger lobe of the liver includ- 
ing the gall-bladder. In Ezek. xxi. 21, among sev- 
eral inodes of divination practised by the king of 
Babylon, it is said, “ he looked in the liver.” This 
was the portion of the intestines of a sacrificial vic- 
tim which diviners chiefly inspected. (See Caput 
Extorum.) Divination by the liver was termed 
ffqKUoiCOpia, and so important did the augurs ac- 
count this part of the victim, that their attention 


was directed to it in the first instance, and if it ap* 
peared very unhealthy, no observations were made 
on the other parts, as it was judged unnecessary, the 
omen being accounted decidedly unfavourable. 

If the liver exhibited its natural healthy colour and 
condition, or if it was double, or there were two livers, 
and if the lobes inclined inwards, the signs were highly 
favourable, and success in any proposed object was 
deemed to be insured ; but nothing but dangers and 
misfortunes were foreboded when there was too much 
dryness, or a band between the parts, or if it was 
without a lobe, and still more when the liver itself 
was wanting, which is said to have sometimes hap- 
pened. Tlie omens were likewise considered full of 
evil when the liver had any blisters or ulcers ; if it 
was hard, thin, or discoloured ; had any humour upon 
it ; or if, in boiling, it became soft, or was displaced. 
The signs which appeared on the concave part of the 
liver concerned the family of tlie penson offering the 
sacrifice ; but those on the gibbous side affected his 
enemies; if either of these parts were shrivelled, 
corrupted, or in any way unsound, the omen was 
unfortunate, but the reverse when it appeared sound 
and large, .^schylus makes Prometheus boast of 
having taught man the division of the entrails, if 
smootli and of a clear colour, to be agreeable to the 
gods ; also the various forms of the gall and the liver. 
Among the Greeks and Romans it was considered 
an unfortunate omen if the liver was injured by a 
cut in killing the victim. 

LIVING, a term often used in England to de 
note a Benefice (which see). 

LOAN GO (Religion op.) Sec Fetibh-Wor- 

SlIIP. 

LOCALES, a name anciently given to ecclesias- 
tics, who were ordained to a ministerial charge in 
some fixed place. Thus in the council of Valentia 
in Spain, a decree was passed tliat every priest be- 
fore ordination should give a promise that he would 
be localis. Ordination at large, indeed, was not re- 
garded as valid, but mill and void. 

LOCHEIA, a surname of Artemis, as being the 
guardian of woirien in cliildbirth, 

LOCI COMMUNES (Lat. common places), a 
body of divinity published by Melancthon in 1621, 
being the first Protestant System of Theology which 
appeared in Germany. It was held in such high 
repute in the sixteenth century, and even long after, 
that it was regarded as a model of doctrine for profes- 
sors and students, as well as for all who desired a 
clear systematic view of Divine truth. This cele- 
brated work passed tlirough sixty editions in the life- 
time of the author, and was the means of greatly 
advancing the cause of the Reformation. 

LOCULUS, a name given to a coffin among the 
ancient Romans, which was frequently made of 
stone. Sometimes it was formed of stone from As- 
80 S in Troas, which consumed the whole boefy, with 
the excejition of the teeth, in forty days. Hence it 
was called Sarcophagus or flesh-consumer, a name 
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which came to be applied to a coffin of any kind, or 
even a tomb. 

LOEMlUSi a surname of ApoUo^ as delivering 
from a plague. Under this name he was worshipped 
at Lindus in Rhodes. 

LOGOS (Gr. Word), a term applied by the Evan- 
gelist John to the second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. The intention of the sacred writer in 
using such an epithet in speaking of Christ was pro- 
bably twofold ; first, to denote His essential presence 
in the Father, in as full a sense as the attribute of 
wisdom is essential to Him ; secondly, to denote His 
mediatorship as the Interpreter or Word between God 
and His creatures. It has been a favourite conjecture 
with many writers, that the idea of the Logos was 
borrowed by. John from the Platonic philosophy, or 
that it was the result of a combination of the Alex- 
andrian- Jewish theology with the Christian doctrine. 
This supposition, however, is at utter variance with 
the fact, that the notion of tlie Logos commended 
itself not only to those Christian teachers in the 
early church who were in favour of Platonism, but 
also to those who were disposed to look with suspi- 
cion upon every doctrine derived from tliat quarter. 
It was admitted by church-fathers of all views, and 
even of the most opposite tendencies. Nay, even 
some heretics received it only to pervert it for the 
purpose of doing away with the notion of the Son’s 
personality. Such was the eiTor of Paul us of Samo- 
sata and Marcellus; who from the fleeting and 
momentary character of a word spoken, iufeiTed tliat 
the Divine Word was but tlie temporary manifesta- 
tion of God’s glory, in the man Christ Jesus. And 
it was to counteract this tendency that the Fathers 
speak of Him as the pennaiieiit, real, and living 
Word. 

At a very early period, the doctrine of the Lo- 
gos gave rise to much controversy. Thus the 
Moiiarchians either refused to receive the doctrine, 
or those who did consent to admit it, understood by 
the Logos simply a divine energy, the divine wisdom 
or reason which illuminates the souls of the pious. 
In opposing this heretical view, both the Westeni 
and the Eastern churches looked upon the Logos 
from a different stand-point. In the latter, the doc- 
trine of the subordination of the Persons in the Blessed 
Trinity was established in connection with the hy- 
postatical view of the Logos. The efforts of the 
former, on the other hand, were directed to the es- 
tabUshinent of the unity of the Divine essence in 
.connection with the distinction of the hypostases. 
Origen, in accordance with his strong tendency to 
allegorical explanations of Scripture, alleged both the 
designations of the Logos, and the name Logos itself, 
to b« symbolical. He strove to banish all notions of 
time from the notion of the generation of the Logos. 
It was in his view an eternal now, and the genera- 
tion a timeless eternal act. Origen, in all probability, 
was indebted for these notions to his education in the 
Plfttonic school. To maintain the principle of subor- 
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dination, he affirmed, that we are not to conceive ol a 
natural necessity in the case of the generation of the 
Son of God ; but as in the case of the creation, we 
must conceive of an act flowing from the Divine will. 
And further, in opposition to the Monarchiaus, he 
held the personal independence of th<>Log08 ; while 
they considered the name of God> 4 lMg Father to be a 
designation of the primal divine essence, and all be- 
sides this to be something derived. Sabeliius, how- 
ever, taught tliat the Father, Logos, and Holy Ghost 
are designations of three different phases, under 
which the one divine essence reveals itself. The 
Logos is first hypostatized in Christ, but only for a 
time. The divine power of the Logos appropriated 
to itself a liuman body, and by this appropriation 
begat the Person of Christ, and after having accom- 
plished the gi'eaf object of his manifestation, the 
Logos will return back again into oneness with the 
Father, and thus God will be all in all. 

In the Western church, again, Tertullian looked up- 
on the Logos from a totally different point of view, and 
maintained the doctrine of one divine essence, shared 
in a certain gradation by three persons most inti- 
mately connected. “ The Son, so far as it concerns 
the divine essence,” says Keander, “ is not numeri- 
cally distinct from the Father ; the same essence of 
God being also in the Son ; but he differs in degree, 
being a smaller portion of the common mass of the 
divine essence. Thus tlie prevailing view in the 
Western church came to be this : one divine essence 
in the Fatlier and the Son ; but, at the s^uiie time, a 
subordination in tlie relation of tlie Son to the Fa- 
ther. Here were conflicting elements. The process 
of development must decide which of the two should 
gain the preponderance. This, then, constituted the 
difference between the two churches : — that while, 
in the Eastern church, the pronnneiice given to the 
distinctions in the Triad did not leave room for the 
consciousness of tlie unity ; in the Western church, 
on the other hand, tlie unity of essence, once decid- 
edly expressed, caused the subordination element to 
retire more into the back-ground.” 

LOGOTHETES, an officer in the Greek Church, 
who is intendant of the Patriarch’s household, and 
another who is a kind of inspector-general of the 
church. 

LOKI, the evil principle of the ancient Scandina- 
vians, whom they regarded also as a deity. The Edda 
calls him “the calumniator of tiie gods, the grand 
contriver of deceit and fraud, the rejiroach of gods 
and men. He is beautiful in his figure, but liis mind 
is evil, and his inclinations inconstant. Nobody ren- 
ders him divine honours. He surjiasses all mortals 
in the arts of perfidy and craft.” He has had many 
children, besides three monsters who owe their birth 
to him, the wolf Fenrir, the Midgard serpent, and 
Hela or Death. The Edda contains an account of 
the exploits of Loki, his stratagems against the gods, 
their resentment, atid the vengeance which they 
sought to inflict upon him, seizing and shutting liim 
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up in a cavern formed of three keen-edged etoiies, 
vrhere he rages witli such violence, that he causes all 
tlia earthquakes that happen. There, we are told, 
he will remain till the end of the ages, when he shall 
be slain by Heimdall, the door-keeper of the gods. 

LOLLARDS, tlie name given to various Chris- 
tian fellowships, which arose at first around Ant- 
werp in the Netherlands, about the commencement 
of the fourteenth century. The object of these fel- 
lowships was tlje revival of serious practical piety, 
and at their origin, as we learn from Gieseler, they 
associated together for the purpose of waiting upon 
patients dangerously sick, and burying the dead. 
They were held in high estimation, and increased 
rapidly in numbere. Gregoiy XL, in 1377, issued 
a bull for their protection, acknowledging that there 
were among them such as lived humbly and hon- 
estly, in pureness of faith, decent raiment, poverty 
and chastity, and devoutly frequented the places of 
worship. Boniface TX., in a bull dated 1394, de- 
clares concerning them, in terms of high commenda- 
tion, that “they receive into their domiciles the 
poor and wretched, and to the utmost of their power 
practise otlier works of charity, inasmuch as when 
required, they visit and wait upon the sick, minister 
to their wants, and also attend to the burial of the 
dead.” Acting thus in a spirit of true beneficence 
and charity, the Tjoll/irdn, like the Beyharih and Be- 
guines, diffused a healthful influence all around them. 
Gradually, however, they seem to have degenerated, 
and in couree of time they arc said to have laid tliem- 
selves open to the charges of an aversion to all use- 
ful industry, along with a propensity to mendicancy 
and idleness, an intern pemte spirit of opposition to 
the church, and a sceptical and more or less pan- 
theistical mysticism. From the cells in which they 
lived, tlie Lollards were sometimes called Ckllites 
(which see). So strongly did they commend them- 
selves to public notice by their deeds of charity that 
Charles, duke of Burgundy, in 1472, obtained a bull 
from Pope Sixtus IV. by which they were ranked 
among the religious orders delivered from the juris- 
diction of their bishops ; privileges which were ex- 
tended still farther by Julius IT. in 1506. 

l.<OLLARDS, a term of reproach applied to the 
followers of Wyclifie in the fourteenth century. 
This eminent forerunner of the Reformation in Eng- 
land was born in 1324, at a small village near Rich- 
mond, in the county of York. He was educated at 
the university of Oxford, where he distinguished 
himself by his talents, and the zeal and diligence 
with which he prosecuted his studies, both in pliilo- 
sophy and theology. In the former department he 
subsequently signalised himself as an ardent defender 
of the Realists in opposition to the Nominalists, who 
had revived since the time of William Occam. His 
mind was chiefly directed to religious matters, more 
especially in connection with the existing corrup- 
tions. He had studied the prophecies of Joachim, 
whicii was at that time a favourite work with those 


who longed after the regeneration of the church. 
With a mind naturally earnest and practical, he ap- 
plied himself to the subject, and gave to the world 
his views in a treatise, “ On the last times of the 
Church," the first work in which he appeared before 
the public. In the commencement of his career as 
a Reformer, WycUffe found a sympathizing friend in 
Islep, archbishop of Canterbury, who showed him 
much favour, and promoted liim to an honourable 
office in connection with the university of Oxford. 
His kind patron, however, soon after died, and a man of 
a very different stamp having succeeded him, Wyc- 
liffe was displaced, and the monks who had been ex- 
pelled from the college were restored. Thinking 
himself wronged, Wyclifl’e appealed to the Roman 
chancery, but in the meantime the course of events 
called forth his reforming tendencies into such pro- 
minence, that he was not likely to receive any coun- 
tenance from the Roman see. The English parlia- 
ment, in 136.0, resolved to resist the claim of Pope 
Urban V. who attempted the revival of an annual 
payment of 1,000 marks as a tribute or feudal ac- 
knowledgment, that the realm of England was held 
at the pleasure of tlie Pope. His claim was founded 
upon the surrender of the crown by King John to 
Pope Innocent III. The payment had been discon- 
tinued for thirty-three yeans, and now that Urban 
again urged the claim, a keen controverey arose. 
The mendicant friars, and particularly the Francis- 
cans, who had long distinguislied themselves as va- 
liant defenders of Rome, called upon King Edward 
to pay the tribute, alleging that if he failed to accede 
to the Pope’s demands, the sovereignty of England 
was forfeited. 

In these circumstances Wycliffe boldly met the chal- 
lenge. of the friars, and published a treatise, in which 
he not only asserted tlie right of the king supported by 
his iiarlinment to repudiate the Pope’s t laim for quit 
rent or tribute, but maintained also that the clergy, 
neitlier as individuals nor as a general body, wera 
exempted from civil jurisdiction. In conducting his 
argument in this remarkable production, one great 
principle lay at the foundation of the whole, that the 
J^acred Scriptures formed the ultimate standard of 
all law. The ability and stern independence with 
which he had defended the rights of tlie crown against 
the aggressions of Rome made Wycliffe an object of 
warm admiration among his countrymen, and Ed- 
ward HI., in recognition of the valuable service which 
he had rendered to the nation, appointed him one of 
the royal chaplains. In 1372 he was made Doctor of 
Theology, and his influence was rapidly increasing. 
Many a withering exposure of tlie corruptions of the 
church now issued from his pen. The mendicant 
monks in particular called forth from him the most 
bitter invectives. Nor were his writings neglected by 
his countrymen. They were eagerly perused by mul- 
titudes, and men of all ranks hailed him as the dauntless 
and unflinching enemy of those flagrant ecclesiastical 
abuses which ^sre fast undermining the influence of 
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the priesthood, and were likely soon, if not reformed, laymen over priests ; the power of the keys, and 
to render religion itself an object of mockery and the conditional validity of excommunication. In 
cOtitempt. For some time the government of Eng- consequence of the representations thus made to him, 
land h^ attempted by negotiation to obtain from Gregory XI., in 1377, issued three bulls against 
the Pope a redress of some of the most promi- WycUffe, which he sent to England, by a nuncio, one 
nent ecclesiastical grievances. All efforts of this of them being addressed to King Ecb^/'^d III. The 

kind, however, were utterly ineffectual, and it was propositions forwarded to his HoHMbs by the priests 

at length resolved, in 1374, to send an embassy com- were condemned with various qualifications. The 
posed of seven persons to Pope Gregory XI. to con- Pope called the special attention of the king to the 

fer with him on this subject. WycUffe was one of doctrines promulgated by the Reformer, as being 

the seven commissioners nominated by the crown for not only opposed to the Catholic faith, but subver- 
this purpose. The conference took place at Bruges, sive of good order in the country. He complained 
and lasted two whole years without attaining to any that such opinions sliould have been allowed to gain 
great extent the object for which it had been held. It ground among the people, and commanded that 
had a powerful influence, however, upon the thought- Wycliffc should be forthwith thrown into chains and 
ful mind of WycUffe, and did much to prepare him imprisoned ; that he sliould be examined as to his 
for the responsible position which he was destined doctrines, and the answers reported to Rome, after 
ill the providence of God to occupy as the morning which directions for his further treatment should 
star of the Reformation. His eyes were now opened be waited for from tliat court. The papal bulls, 
to the true character of the papacy, and from this however, met with no favour in Englaial, except 
time he spoke and wrote against its worldly spirit, from the bishops. 

and its injurious effects both upon individuals and The death of Edward III. and the succession of his 
communities. Its corruption he chiefly traced to its son, Richard II., tended to strengthen the cause which 
cupidity. Wycliffe had so ably espoused. The parliament was 

After his return to England Wycliffe was present- now decidedly in favour of a determined resistance 
ed to the rectory of Lutterwortli in the county of to the pecuniary demands of the Pope. Two noble- 
Leicester, officiating also as teacher of theology at men of great power and influence in the country, 
Oxford. As a pastor he laboured indefatigahly, John Gaunt, duke of liRUcaster, and the marshal 
seeking by ardent and prayerful study of the Bible Henry Percy, had ranged tliemselves on the side of 
to instruct the people in divine things. The Ro- the Reformer, and came openly forward as his 
mish priesthood had long been accustomed to give avowed patrons and supporters. He had a numerous 
the sermon a subordinate place in public w'orship, band of adherents also among the people, and these 
but Wycliffe restored it to its due importance as a were every day on the increase. In such circum- 
means of supplying the religious wants of the peo- stances it was found to be impossible to execute the 
pie. With him originated the idea of travelling papal bulls literally ; but the archbishop of Canter- 
preachers, men who went about barefoot in long bury and the bishop of London summoned Wycliffe 
robes of a russet colour, preaching salvation through to appear before them at a court which they set up 
the cross of Christ. These men styled themselves at l.ambcth. The Reformer attended, accompanied 
“ poor priests,” and were subsequently called Lol- by his two noble patrons, and the court was obliged 
lards, a name similar to that of the Bkoiiards to be satisfied with the explanations which he gave 
(whicii see). These men associated themselves to- of the nineteen propositions. 

gether for the purpose, says Wycliffe, “ of following One of the greatest services wliich Wycliffe con- 
to the utmost the example of Christ and his apos- ferred upon the cause of true religion in England, 
ties; of labouring where there was the most need as was the publication of his translation of the Bible 
long as they still retained the vigour of youth, with- in 1.380. Being ignorant of both the Hebrew and 
out condemning other priests who faithfully did their Greek languages, liis translation was founded upon 
duty.” the Vufgate, but even under this disadvantage, the 

By these exertions for the diffusion of the Gospel preparation of a vernacular version of the Sacred 
among all classes of the people, Wycliffe attracted Writings was at the time an inestimable blessing to 
some friends, but many enemies. A numerous the people, enabling them to read in their own lan- 
body, especially of the begging monks, as he him- guage the words of eternal life. The priests were 
self intimates, sought his death. No means were indignant that the laity should thus have it in their 
left untried to check the spread of his opinions and power to draw their religious opinions directly from 
to destroy his rapidly advancing popularity and in- the Bible, and with the utmost virulence they as- 
fiu^nee. In 1376 they extracted from his lectures, sailed the reputation of the undaunted Reformer, 
writings, and sem ons, nineteen propositions which. But the opposition of the clergy only roused him to 
as being in their .dew heretical, they forwarded to go forward in exposing the errors both in doctrine 
Rome for papal condemnation. These had refer- and practice wliich had crept into the church. In 
enoe ehiefly to the unlimited power of the Pope ; 1381, he appeared as the opponent of transubstantia* 

the leeular possessions of the church ; the rights of tion, contending against every mode of a bodily pro- 
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senoe of Christ, and maintaining that the bread and { mation was now at hand. While bearing mass oa 


wme are nothing more than symbols of Christ’s body 
and blood, with the additional explanation that in 
the case of believers they were active symbols, plac- 
ing those who partook of them with real, living faith, 
in the position of an actual union with Christ. The 
theses wliich the Reformer published on this point, 
were couched in these terras, “The right faith 
of a Christian is this, that this commendable sacra- 
ment is bread and body of Christ, as Christ is true 
God and true man; and tliis faith is founded on 
Clirist’s own words in the Gospels.” The sympathy, 
however, which he had met with in attacking other 
abuses and errors failed to attend him in this con- 
test. The chancellor of the University of Oxford 
summoned twelve doctors to consider tlio point, and 
with their concurrence he published a solemn judg- 
ment declaring the theses put forth by Wycliffe on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation to be heretical; 
and the preaching of tliese views was forbidden on 
penalty of imprisonment and excommunication. 

Undeterred by the opposition which assailed him 
and his doctrines, Wyclilfe went forward steadily in 
the accomplishment of his great mission as a church 
reformer. Every day he became more violent in 
attacking the mendicants, declaring that their whole 
mode of life was at variance with the life of Christ, 
and that instead of giving themselves up to idle- 
ness and inaction, they ought rather to employ 
themselves in preaching the gospel of Clirist wher- 
ever duty called them. This interference with the 
vows of the friars gave gi-eat offence to the Duke of 
Lancaster, who had been one of the Reformer’s early 
patrons and friends ; but neither the favour nor the 
frowns of the great could persuade this eaniest- 
niinded champion of the truth to deviate by one 
hair’s breadth from the path of rectitude. A council 
was convened by the Arclibishop of Canterbury to 
examine into the heresy of Wycliffe; but its pro- 
ceedings were interrupted by the occurrence of aji 
earthquake, which gained for it the name of the 
earthquake-council. By this council a number of 
Wycliffe’s propositions were condemned either as 
heretical or erroneous ; and through the influence of 
the archbishop, King Richard was induced to issue a 
command to put all persons under an aiT^st who 
taught Wycliffite doctrines. 

The spread of the reformed opinions taught by 
Wycliffe received considerable impulse from a papal 
schism which took place about this time, two rival 
popes being busily engaged contending for the mas- 
tery. Rome and Avignon were issuing their fierce 
fulminations against each other. The question, who 
was the true Pope, was agitating the whole of Chris- 
tendom, and in a paper on the schism, Wycliffe says, 
“ Trust we already in the help of Christ, for he hath 
begun already to help us graciously, in that he hath 
clove the head of antichrist ; and made the two parts 
fight one against the other.” 

The death of the great forerunner of the Refor- 


the day of the Holy Innocents in 1384, in his own 
church at Lutterworth, he was suddenly seiaed with 
an attack of apoplexy, which rendered him speech- 
less, and after lingering a short time he was cut off, 
and his useful life brought to a sudden close. Con- 
sidering the age in which he lived, tliis eminent man 
had remarkably clear views of Divine truth on some 
points, mingled no doubt with not a few errors. The 
great Protestant principle, of Christ the only author 
of salvation, in opposition to the worship of saints, 
occupied a prominent place in his theological system. 
But at the same time he admits, that those saints 
ought to be worshipped who are known to be such 
from the Word of God. He believed that in the 
early church two ordei*s of the clergy were sufficient, 
priests and deacons ; in the time of Paul, bishop and 
presbyter were the same. Scripture in his view was 
the rule of reformation, and every doctrine and pre- 
cept ought to be rejected which does not rest on 
that foundation. He held that conversion is solely 
the work of God in the heart of a sinner; that 
Christ is the all in all of Christianity ; that faith is 
the gift of God, and the one essential principle of 
spiritual life is communion with Christ. In the es- 
timation of this faithful servant of the Lord Jesus, 
the sublimest calling on earth is that of preaching 
the word of God. The true church he maintained to 
be Christ’s believing people, and their exalted Re- 
deemer the best, the only true Pope, but the earthly 
Pope is a sinful man, who might even be condemned 
on the great day. With far-seeing sagacity he pre- 
dicted that a monk would yet arise from whom should 
proceed the regeneration of the church. 

The death of Wycliffe showed the immortal power 
of his principles. His followers, if not strong iff 
numbers, were earnest and energetic in their efforts, 
and having set themselves to the work, they met 
with such amazing success, that to use the words of 
D’Aubignd, “ England was almost won over to the 
Jieformer’s doctrines.” In 1395, a petition was pre- 
sented to Parliament praying the House to “ abolish 
celibacy, transubstantiation, prayers for the dead, 
offerings to images, auricular confession, the arts 
unnecessary to life, the practice of blessing oil, salt, 
wax, incense, stones, mitres, and pilgrims’ staffs.” 
“ All these,” the petitioners declared, “ pertained to 
necromancy and not to theology.” The clergy were 
alarmed by this bold step on the part of the Wick- 
liffites or Lollards, and urged upon the king to inter- 
pose. Richard took up the matter with great prompt- 
ness, forbade parliament to entertain the petition, 
and having summoned into the royal presence the 
most distinguished of its supporters, he threat^ed 
them with death if they continued to defend the 
reformed doctrfnes. At this critical moment, how- 
ever, when the hand of the king was lifted up to 
smite the followers of Wycliffe, a sudden rebelUon 
arose which hurled him from his throne, and con- 
signed him to a prison where he ended his days. 
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Richard was succeeded on the throne by his cou> hung upon the cross ; and while the blood flowed 
sin, the son of the famous Duke of Lancaster, who from the wound, some of it fell upon his eyes and 
had been the friend and patron of WyclifFe. The immediately he recovered his sight. This miracle is 
Lollards, therefore, naturally expected to find in alleged to have led to his conversion to Christianity ; 
the new king a warm supporter of their principles, when forsaking his military profession, and being 
In this, however, they were bitterly disappointed, instructed by the apostles, he live^a monastic life 
To gratify the priests, a royal edict was issued, or- in Caesarea of Cappadocia, anAV^l^ the means, 
dering every incorrigible heretic to be burnt alive, both by his conversion and exan^e, of converting 
and accordingly, a pious priest, named William Saw- many to the Christian faith. He is alleged to have 
tree, was committed to the flames at Smithfield in been a faithful, devoted, and consistent believer, and 
March 1401. Encouraged by the royal countenance, to have closed liis career by suffering martyrdom in 
the clergy drew up the well-known Constitutions of the cause of his Divine Master. 

Arundel, which forbade the reading of the Bible, and LORD, a title very frequently applied in the 
asserted the Pope to be “ not of pure man, but of Sacred Scripture to the Supreme Being. Two He- 
true God, here on earth.” Persecution now raged in brew words are thus translated in the Old Testa- 
England, and a prison in the archiepiscopal palace ment. Adonai, the Lord, is exclusively applied to 
at Lambeth, which received the name of the Lol- God. The Hebrew word JeJtovah is also very often 
lards’ tower, was crowded with the followers of translated in our version by the English word Lord, 
Wycliffe, who were doomed to imprisonment for al- in confonnity with the ordinary custom of the Jews 
leged heresy ; and Lord Cobham, who bad caused in reference to the ineffable name, which they never 
Wycliffe’s writings to be copied and widely circu- pronounce. When the term Lord in our Bibles 
lated, having been formally condemned to death, was answers to the Hebrew word Jehovah, it is always 
burnt at the stake in December 1417. The prisons printed in snmll capitals for the sake of distinction, 
of Loudon were now filled with Lollards, and multi- See Adonai, Jehovah. 

tudes who escaped the vengeance of the persecuting LORD’S DAY, a name given to the first day of 
clergy were compelled to hold their religions meet- the week, which has been observed among Chris- 
ings in secret, and to bear with silent unrepining sub- tians by Divine authority as a day set apart for veli- 
mission the oblo(|uy and ontempt to which they gious services, more especially in commemoration of 
were exposed. From this time until the Refonna- the resurrection of Christ from the dead. At a very 
tion their sufferings were severe. Their principles, early period in the history of the Christian chinrch, 
however, had taken deep root in England, and during this day was appropriated to public worship instead 
the fifteeifth century the Papal influence gradually of the Jewish Sabbatli. The first intimation of the 
decreased, preparing tlie way for the Reformation, change occurs in Acts xx. 7, where we find the 
which in the succeeding century established the diui’ch assembled on the first day of the week ; and in 
Protestant faith as the settled religion of the country. Rev. i. 10, this sacred festival is expressly termed 
LOLLARDS OF KYLE, an opprobrious name “ the Lord's Day.” The early Christian writers make 
applied to the supporters of Reformed principles in frequent mention of this as a day of meeting among 
the western districts of Scotland during the fifteenth Christians. Tims we are informed by Justin Mar- 
and sixteenth centuries. Robert Blacater, the first tyr, that “ on Sunday all the Christians living either 
archbishop of Glasgow, prevailed on James IV. to in the city or country met together” for reading the 
summon before the great council, about thirty per- Scriptures, prayer, and the breaking of bread. That 
sons, male and female, belonging to the districts of they considered it as possessing a lioly cliaracter, is 
Kyle, Garrick and Cunningham, who were accused of plain from the circumstance that they uniformly 
holding doctrines opposed to the Catholic faith, spoke of it as the Lord’s Day, and regarded it as a 
This memorable trial took place in 1494. They weekly festi\al on which fasting and every appeai*- 
were charged with condemning the worship of the ance of sorrow was to be laid aside as inconsistent 
Virgin Mary, the worehip of saints, relics, images, with the character and design of the day. It was 
and the mass. The king himself presided at the wholly dedicated to the exercises of religious worship, 
trial, and the result was, that the Ijollards were dis- which are termed accordingly, by TertuHian, “ the 
missed with an admonition to beware of new doc- solemnities of the Lord’s Day.” And not only was 
trines, and to adhere steadfastly to the faith of the public worship performed on this day, but it was kept 
church. holy throughout, and the thoughts and feelings of be- 

LOMBARDISTS. See Sententiarh. lievers were required to bo in accordance with its 

LONG FRIDAY. See Good Friday. sacredness. Thus Clement of Alexandria says, “A 

LONGINUS’S (St.) DAY, a festival of tlie Rom- true Christian, accoi’ding to the commands of the 
ish church observed at Rome on the 15th of March, gospel, observes the Lord’s Day by casting out all 
According to the legend, Longinus was an emanci- had thoughts, and cherishing all goodness, honouring 
pated slave, a soldier in the Roman aimiy, and almost the resurrection of the Lord which took place on 
blind. He is said to have been the soldier who tliat day.” “ This day,” says Eusebius, Christians 
pierced the side of our Saviour with his spear as he throughout the world celebrate in strict obedience to 
a. 2 f 
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I the spiritual law. Like the Jews, they offer the 
morning arid evening sacrifice with incense of 
Bweeter odour. The day,” he adds, “ was univer- 
sally observed as strictly as the Jewish Sabbath, 
whilst all feasting, drunkenness, and recreation was 
rebuked as a profanation of the sacred day.” Igna- 
tius says, that all who loved the Lord kept the 
Lord’s day as the queen of days — a reviving, life- 
giving day, the best of all our days. Such epithets 
abound in the ancient homilies of the fathers. 

The mode in which the early Christians spent the 
I.»ord’s Day is thus described by Dr. Jamieson in his 
‘ Manners and Trials of the Primitive Cliristiaiis : 
“ Viewing the Lord’s Day as a spiritual festivity, a 
season on whicli their souls were specially to magni- 
fy the Lord, and tlieir spirits to rejoice in God their 
^viour, they introduced the services of the day with 
psalmody, which was followed by select portions of 
the Pro])het8, the Gospels, and the Epistles ; the in- 
tervals between which were occupied by the faith- 
ful in private devotions. The plan of service, in 
short, resembled what was followed in that of the 
vigils, though there were some important differences, 
which we shall now describe. The men prayed with 
their heads bare, and tlie women were veiled, as be- 
came the modesty of their sex, both standing — a pos- 
ture deemed the most decent, and suited to their 
exalted notions of the weekly solemnity, — with their 
eyes lifted up to heaven, and their hands extended in 
the form of a cross, the better to keep them in remem- 
brance of Him, whose death had oi)ened up the way 
of access to the divine presence. Tlie reading of the 
sacred volume constituted an important and indispen- 
sable part of the observance ; and the more effectually 
to impress it on the mentories of the audience, tlie 
lessons were always short, and of frequent recur- 
rence. Bo'ides the Scriptures, they were accus- 
tomed to read aloud several other books for the edi- 
fication and interest of the people — such as treatises 
on the illustration of Christian morals, by some pas- 
tor of eminent reputatioti and piety, or letters from 
foreign churches, containing an account of the state 
and progress of the Gospel. This part of the ser- 
vice, — most necessary and valuable at a time when 
a large proportion of every congregation were unac- 
quainted with letters, was performed at first by the 
presiding minister, but was afterwards devolved on 
an officer appointed for that object, who, when pro- 
ceeding to the discharge of his duty, if it related to 
any part of the histoiy of Jesus, exclaimed aloud to 
the people, ‘ Stand up— the Gospels are going to be 
read;’ and then always commenced with, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord.’ They assumed this attitude, not 
only from a conviction that it was the most respect- 
ful posture in which to listen to the counsels of the 
King of kings, but with a view to keep alive the at- 
tention of the people — an object which, in some 
churches, was sought to be gained by the minister 
stopping in the middle of a Scriptuml quotation, and 
leaving the people to finish it aloud. The discour- 


ses, founded for the most part on the last portion of 
Scripture that was read, were short, pliun, and ex- 
temporary exhortations, — designed chiefly to stir up ^ 
the minds of the brethren by way of remembrance, 
and alwa^'s prefaced by the salutation, ‘Peace be 
unto you.’ As they were very short — sometimes 
not extending to more than eight or ten minutes' 
duration, — seveml of them were delivered at a diet, 
and the preacher was usually the pastor of the place, 
though he sometimes, at his discretion, invited a 
stranger, or one of his brethren, known to possess 
the talent of public speaking, to address the assem- 
bly. The close of the sermon by hinjself, which was 
always the last of the series, was the signal for the 
public prayers to commence. Previous to this so- 
lemn part of the service, however, a crier commanded 
infidels of any description that might he present to 
witlidraw, and the doors being closed and guarded, 
the pastor proceeded to pronounce a prayer, the bur- 
den of which was made to bear a special reference to 
the circumstances of the various classes who, in the 
primitive church, were not admitted to a full parti- 
cipation in the privileges of the faithful. First of 
all, he prayed, in name of tlie whole company of be- 
lievers, for the catechumens — young persons, or re- 
cent converts from heathenism, who were passing 
through a prepamtory course of instruction in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, — that their un- 
derstandings might be enlightened — their hearts re- 
ceive the trutli in the love of it — and that they might 
he led to cultivate those holy habits of heart and 
life, by which tliey might adorn the doctrine of 
God their Saviour. Next, he prayed for the peni- 
tents, who were undergoing tlie discipline of the 
church, tliat they might receive deep and permanent 
impressions of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, — tliafr- 
they might be tilled with godly sorrow, and might 
have grace, during the appointed term of their pro- 
bation, to bring forth fruits meet for repentance. In 
like manner, he made appropriate supplications for 
other descriptions of peraoiis, each of whom left the 
church wlien the class to wliich he belonged liad 
been commended to the God of all grace ; and then 
the brethren, reduced by these successive departures 
to an approved company of the faithful, proceeded to 
the holy service of communion.” 

From the time that Christianity became the es- 
tablished religion of the Roman Empire, laws were 
frequently passed by the state in reference to the 
careful observance of the Lord’s Day. “ No sooner 
was Constantine come over to the church,” says 
Cave, “ but his principal care was about the Lord’s 
day ; lie commanded it to he solemnly observed, and 
that by all persons whatsoever. And for those in 
his army who yet remained in their paganism and 
infidelity, he commanded them upon Lord's days to 
go out into the fields, and there pour out their souls 
in hearty prayer to God. He moreover ordained, that 
there ehould be no courts of judicature open upon this 
day ; no suits or trials in law ; but, at the same time, 
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any works of mercy, such as emancipating slaves, 
were declared lawful. That there should be no suits 
nor demanding debts upon this day, was confirmed 
by several laws of succeeding emperors. Theodosius 
the Gieat, (a. d. 386,) by a second law ratified one 
which he had passed, long before, wherein he ex- 
pressly prohibited all public shows upon the Lord’s 
day, that the worship of God might not be con- 
founded with those profane solemnities. This law 
the younger Theodosius some few years after con- 
firmed and enlarged ; enacting, that on the Lord’s 
day (and some other festivals then mentioned) not 
only Cliristians, but even Jews and heathens, should 
be restrained from the pleasure of all siglits and 
spectacles, and the theatres be shut up in every 
place. And whenever it might so happen that tlie 
birthday or inauguration of the emperor fell upon 
that day, he commanded that then the im))erlal 
solemnity should be put off and defended till another 
day. Subsequently these matters were arranged by 
councils.” 

Tliose churches which in early times were com- 
posed chiefly of Jewish converts, while they ob- 
served the first day of the week as the Lord’s Day, 
retained also their own Sabbath on the seventh day. 
It was the practice of Christians not only to exclude 
fasting from the observances of the Lord’s Day, but 
also to maintain the standing position in piaycr. To 
fast in token of soitow on this day of joy, and to 
kneel wliile commemomting the day on which our 
Lord arose, was accounted a breach of Christian pro- 
priety, which uniformly called forth the disapproba- 
tion of the church and the anathemas of her coun- 
cils. See Sabbath (Jewisii). 

LORD’S PRAYER, the prayer which Jesus 
Christ taught his disciples as recorded in Mat. vi. 
9 — 13, Luke xi. *2 — 4. We have no evidence from 
the writings of the Apostles that this prayer was 
used as a fonn in public worship in their times; 
neither does any reference to it in this view occur in 
the earliest Christian writers immediately succeed- 
ing the age of the Apostles. AVhen we pass, how- 
ever, from the Apostolic Fathers to the writers of 
the second and third centuries, we find the public 
use of the Lord’s Prayer in the church fully estab- 
lished by the testimonies of Tertiillian, Cyprian, and 
Origen, who devoted each an entire treatise to the 
exposition of this prayer. Tertulliari, in express 
terms, declares it to have been prescribed by Cbnst 
as a form for all ages of the church, and he alleges 
tliat it contains the substance of all prayer, and is 
an epitome of the whole gospel. Cyprian follows in 
nearly the same strain, acknowledging Tertullian as 
his guide and instructor ; and describing the Loixl’s 
Prayer, he calls it “ our public and common prayer.” 
Origen also affirms tliis to have been a prescribed 
form, containing all that the true Christian ever has 
occasion to pray for. Numberless authorities to the 
same efiect might be adduced from writers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. By Chrysostom, it is 


styled 'Hhe prayer of the faithful,” its use being 
i*estricted to the faithful in full communion with 
the church, and denied to catechumens, on the , 
ground that believers only were able in the true..; - 
spirit of adoption to say, “ Our Father, which art in 
heaven.” The full mystical meai^^pf this prayer 
was not explained to any until i||||r \ueir baptism, 
each of its petitions being considered as having ref- 
erence to the Christian mysteries or esoteric doc- 
trines of the church, which, according to the Arcani 
Disciplina (which see), were carefully concealed 
from the catechumens. 

The doxology at the conclusion of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is now found in tlie Gospel of St. 
Mattliew, is generally supposed by critics not to have 
fonned part of the original text of tlie Evangelist, 
not being found in the earliest and best MSS. of 
that Gospel, according to the testimon}' of Mill, 
Wetsteiii, Bengel, and Gricsbacli. It is found in the 
Apostolical ConstittUion.s, and may probably have 
been thence transfeiTcd to the text of the Gospel. 
The ancient liturgies of the Greek Clmrch contain 
a doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, recognizing the 
doctrine of the Trinity as implied in the prayer, 

“ Thine is the kingdom, power, and glory. Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, both now and for ever, world 
without end.” I'his doxology has been ascribed to 
Banil and to Chrysostom. 

In the Apostolical Constitutions, believers are 
enjoined to repeat the Lord’s Prayer three times 
every day ; a practice which was afterwards estub • 
lished by tlie laws of the church. Newly baptized 
persons were also required to repeal this prayer 
along with the Creed, immediately on coming out of 
the water. In the case of infant baptism, the spon- 
sors at fii>t rejieated the Lord’s Prayer and Creed 
on behalf of the child ; but afterwards this was dis- 
pensed with, and the officiating minister alone re- 
peate<l the formularies. The first writer who men- { 
tions the Lord’s Prayer as having been used in the 
dispen.«iation of the Lord’s Supper is Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem. Augustine also alludes to this practice. The 
Ordo Jiomanus prefixes a preface to the Lord’s 
Prayer, the date of which is uncertain. It contains 
a brief exposition of the prayer. All the Roman 
breviaries enjoin that Divine service should com- 
mence with the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer ; but 
this custom can be traced no farther back than the 
thirteenth century, when it is said to have been in- 
troduced by the Cistei'clan monks. The practice of 
using the Lord’s Prayer before commencuig sermon 
in public worship receives no countenance from the 
writings of the ancient Christian Fathers. In ref- 
erence to the use of this prayer as a form, Augus- 
tine says, “We are free to ask the same things that 
are desired in tlie Lord’s Prayer, sometimes in one 
manner of expression, and sometimes in another.” 
And Tertullian, speakuig expressly of prayer, and of 
the Jjord’s Prayer particularly, says, “There aro 
many things to be asked according to the various 
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drcumstances of men;” and again he says, “We 
I pray without a monitor (or set form) because we 
pray from the heart.” 

The obvious design of our blessed Lord in pre- 
senting his followers with this short, beautifiil, and 
comprehensive model of prayer, was to teach them 
to pray in the Spirit. There is no express i-eference 
in it to the work and the name of Ciirist. This omis 
sioii, however, is easily accounted for. Jesus was now 
exhibiting for the first time, clearly and without a 
figure, the true nature and design of the kingdom of 
God. But the facts in the providence of God on 
whicli the kingdom rested, the events in the history 
of the Redeemer which were yet to happen, and 
which were to be evolved by the free agency of man, 
He refrains from explaining. The great doctrines, 
however, as to the work of Christ, and the efficacy 
of His atonement, are contained in this prayer by 
implication, though not directly. The one grand 
idea to which the whole prayer tends is, the ardent 
longing of the believer for the coming of the king- 
dom of God. This thought runs through the whole 
prayer, from its preface to its conclusion, just as the 
unfolding of the nature of the kingdom runs through 
the whole of the sublime sermon on the mount. 
The Lord’s Prayer then, viewed in this aspect, may 
he divided into two parts, tlie one referring to the 
relation of God to man, and the other of man to 
God. Tiie one portion of the prayer breatlies a wish 
that God Himself would establish His kingdom in 
the hearts of men, and the other breathes a wish that 
all the obstacles to the establishment of this king- 
dom in the hearts of men, may be removed ; while 
the conclusion expresses a firm hope and belief 
founded on the nature of God, that the prayer will 
he heard and answered. 

LORD’S SUPPER, a solemn Cliristian ordinance 
instituted by our blessed I^ord on the night of his 
betrayal, and designed to commemorate his Media- 
torial sufferings and death. An account of its first 
institution is thus given by the Evangelist Matthew, 
“And as tliey were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, 
and said, Take, eat ; this is my body. And he took 
the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to tlicm, say- 
ing, Drink ye all of it ; for this is my blood of the 
new testament, which is shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins. But I say unto you, 1 will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day 
when I drink it new with you in my Father’s king- 
dom.” Jesus had just celebrated Ins last Passover 
on earth, his concluding act of observance of the 
Jewish ceremonial law. The type had served its 
puipose, and now gave way to the antitype. Ac- 
cordingly, the Passover having been in past ages a 
standing representation of that death which he was 
about to endure, Jesus proceeded to institute a cor- 
responding ordinance, that of the Lord’s Supper, to 
be a standing memorial in all future ages of the same 
solemn event. Having feasted o& the typical Pass- 


over, Jesus took the remains of the Paschal bread, 
and of the Paschal wine, and consecrated them anew 
as the elements of that great feast which his people 
were henceforth to observe in commemoration of 
himself as their Passover sacrificed for them. 

No name is given to this Cliristian feast by the 
Evangelists who record its institution, but it is 
styled by the Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 20, “the 
Lord’s Supper,” as having been appointed by Christ 
on the night in which he was betrayed by Judas 
into the hands of the Jewish chief priests and elders. 
The name by which this sacrament has been desig- 
nated in all ages of the church, and among all its 
various sections, is the Communion (which see). 
It has also been termed the Evcharist^ as being a 
symbolical expression of thanksgiving for redeeming 
mercy. 

The strict connection between the Lord’s Supper 
and the Jewish Passover was so strongly recognised 
by the early converts from Judaism to Christianity, 
that, as Epiphanius has shown, they continued for 
many years to observe both festivals, and even in 
the Christian church generally, the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated with peculiar solemnity at the festi- 
val of Easter, which corresponded to the Passover. 
That the two ordinances, however, were in reality 
separate and distinct from each other, is plain from 
the fact, that the Apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. xi., makes 
no mention of the Passover, while he minutely de- 
scribes the nature and institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, speaking of it as a customary rite in these 
words, “ As often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” 

The question has been raised, Whether Christ 
himself partook of this holy ordinance at its first In- 
stitution. No light is thrown upon this point eith«r 
by the narrative in the Gospels, or by that in Firat 
Corinthians. Considerable diversity of opinion, ac- 
cordingly, has existed on the subject even from 
early times. Chiysostoin and Augustine maintain 
the affirmative, but it appears very unlikely that 
Jesus, though he partook of the typical feast of the 
Jewish passover, would partake of a feast which was 
not designed for Him but for His people. He 
speaks of the bread as “ broken for you,” meaning 
fur his disciples, and in regard to the wine, be says, 
“Drink ye all of it.” Both the sacramental ele- 
ments and the sacramental actions have throughout 
a reference to the Supper as a feast, not /or him, but 
upon him, a feast of which He was the object to be 
partaken of, and in no sense a partaker. 

Another inquiry has been started, as to which 
theologians have been in all ages divided in opinion, 
namely, Whether Judas the traitor partook of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Apostolical Constitutions af 
firm that he was not present on the solemn occasion. 
The advocates of this opinion rely chiefly on John 
xiii. 30, “ He then having received the sop went im- 
mediately out : and it was night.” Those who hold 
the contrary opinion appeal to Luke xxii. 11, “ And 
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ye shftll Bay unto the goodman of the house, The 
Master saitli unto thee, Where is tlte guestchamber, 
where I shall eat the passover with my disciples?” 
and also to the saying of our Lord when he delivered 
the cup into the hands of his disciples, “ Drink ye 
all of it,” implying, as is supposed, that the twelve 
disciples all partook of the sacramental elements. 
The prevailing sentiment of the cl)urch in all ages 
has been that Judas was both present at the sacra- 
mental feast, and partook of the elements along with 
the other disciples. 

It is somewhat strange that, in consulting the 
writings of the Apostolical Fathers, no mention 
is found of the Lord’s Supper by Barnabas, Poly- 
carp, or Clement of Rome, but only in the writ- 
ings of Ignatius is there any reference to the 
subject, and even supposing the passages to be 
genuine, which has been doubted, the allusions are 
slight and very general. Most of the early apolo- 
gists for Christianity also are silent as to tliis ordi- 
nance. Justin Martyr, however, has given two 
descriptions of the ordinance in nearly the same 
words, Sunday,” he says, “ we all assemble in 
one place, both those who live in the city and they 
who dwell in the country, and the writings of apos- 
tles and prophets are read so long as the time per- 
mits. When the reader stops, the president of the 
assembly makes an address, in which he recapitu- 
lates the glorious things that have been read, and 
exhorts the people to follow them. Then we all 
stand up together and pray. After prayer, bread, 
wine, and water, are brought in. The president of 
the meeting again prays according to his ability, and 
gives thanks, to which the people respond, Amen. 
After this, the bread, wine, and water, are distributed 
to those present, and the deacons carry portions to 
such as are necessarily detained from the meeting. 
Those who are able and willing contribute what they 
please in money, which is given to the president of 
the meeting, and is appropriated to the support of 
widows and orphans,' the sick, the poor, and whom- 
soever is necessitous.” In the di^ogue with Try- 
pho the Jew, which is usually ascribed to Justin, 
we find such expressions as these, “ the ofiering of 
the bread of thanksgiving, and of the cup of thanks- 
giving,” “ the eucharistic meal of bread and wine,” 
but no account is given of the mode in which tlie 
ordinance was celebrated. Irenssus, in his contro- 
versial writings, contends that the eucharist should 
be regarded as a sacrifice, in opposition to the Gnos- 
tics, who alleged that all sacrifices had ceased. He 
takes care, however, to distinguish it from the Jew- 
ish sacrifices, alleging it to be of a higher and nobler 
character than these mere typical ordinances. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian, 
all make frequent references to the Lord’s Supper as 
a standing oiilinance in the church. The Apostolical 
CoruHtuHons, however, which is the oldest liturgical 
document extant, and forms the foundation of all the 
Utuigiea both of the Eastern and Western churches, 


affords the most important information in reference to 
the Lord’s Supper, as observed in the early Christian 
church. We are indebted to Dr. Jamieson for the 
following admirable view of the whole service among 
the primitive Christians : “ The peculiar service of 
the faithful was commonly intrt)4|i.*^d by a private 
and silent prayer, which was £4|pweu by a general 
supplication for the church and the whole family of 
mankind, and then each of the brethren came for- 
ward to contribute a free-will ofiering, according to 
his ability, to the treasury of the church, the wealthy 
always being careful to bring part of theirs in arti- 
cles of bread and wine. Out of this collection both 
the sacramental elements were furnished; the one 
consisting, from the first, of the common bread that 
was in use in the country, and the other of wine 
diluted with water, according to the universal prac- 
tice of the ancients. Preliminary to the distribution 
of these, two ceremonies were always observed with 
the greatest punctuality, — ^the one emblematical of 
the purity that became tlie ordinance, tlie other of 
the love that should reign among all the disciples of 
Christ. The deacons brought a basin of water, in 
which the presiding ministers washed their liands in 
presence, and on behalf, of the whole congregation — 
a practice founded on the words of the Psalmist, — 

‘ I will wash my hands in innocence, and so I will 
compa8.s thine altar and then, on a given signal, the 
assembled brethren, in token of their mutual amity j 
and good will, proceeded to give each other a holy kiss, 
ministera saluted ministers, the men their fellow-men, 
and the women the female disciples that stood beside 
them. At this stage of the service another prayer of 
a general nature was offered, at the conclusion of 
which the minister, addressing the people, said, ‘ Peace 
be unto you,’ to which they responded in one voico, 

‘ and with thy spirit.’ Pausing a little, he said, ‘ Lift 
up your hearts to God,’ to which they replied, 

‘ We lift them up unto God;’ and then, after an- 
other brief interval of silence, he proceeded, ‘ Let us 
give thanks to God,’ to which they returned the 
ready answer, ‘ It is meet and just so to do.’ These 
preliminary exhortations being completed, tlie min- 
ister offered up what was called the great thanksgiv- 
ing for all blessings, both temporal and spiritual, 
especially for the unspeakable love of God as mani- 
fested in the death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, and for that holy ordinance in which, in gra- 
cious adaptation to the nature of man, he is evi- 
dently set forth as crucified and slain ; concluding 
with an earnest desire that intending communicants 
might participate in all the benefits it was designed 
to impart, to which all the people said aloud, ‘ Amen.’ 
As the communicants were about to advance to the 
place appropriated for communion, — for up to that 
time it was unoccupied, — the minister exclaimed, 

‘ Holy things to holy persons’ — a form of expression 
equivalent to a practical prohibition of aU who were 
unholy; and the invitation to communicants was 
given by the singing of some appropriate Fsalma, 
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such as the passage in the 34th, < 0 taste and see 
that God is good;' and the 133d, beginning * Be- 
hold 1 how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!’ The elements having 
been consecrated by a prayer, which consisted chiefly 
of the words of the institution, the minister took up 
the bread, and breaking it, in memorial of Christ’s 
body being broken, distributed to his assisting breth- 
ren beside him, and in like manner the cup, both of 
which were carried round by the deacons to the com- 
municants in order ; and while they presented them 
in this simple form, ‘ the body of Christ,’ ‘ (he blood 
of Christ,’ each communicant, on receiving them, de- 
voutly said, ‘Amen.’ The manner in which they re- 
ceived the element was, by taking it in the right hand, 
and placing the left underneath to prevent any of it 
from falling. The act of communion being finished, a 
thanksgiving hymn was sung, and an appropriate 
prayer offered, after which the brethren again gave 
each other the salutation of a holy kiss, and having 
received the blessing of their pastor, were exhorted 
to ‘ Go in peace.’” 

Tim Lord’s Supper was originally instituted in the 
evening, or at night, and in the apostolic age it 
seems to have been sometimes observed during the 
night, and at other times during the day. Justin Mar- 
tyr makes no mention of the precise time of its cele- 
bration. Tertullian speaks of Easter live as a spe- 
cial period for the administration of this ordinance. 

I This practice continued throughout the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and even as far onward as to the 
ninth century. In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies it was transferred to the evening, and then to 
the afternoon of the day before Easter, and after- 
wards to the morning of tlm same day. The cele- 
bration of the communion on Christmas eve conti- j 
nued to a late period. To this ancient custom of 
observing this ordinance by night is probably to be 
traced the modern practice of burning lighted tapers 
on such occasions. As early as the liftli century 
nine o’clock in the morning became the canonical 
hour, and it was arranged that the Lord’s Supper 
should be celebrated on Sundays and high festivals 
at this hour, and at twelve o’clock on other occa- 
sions. In the primitive church ii was an univer- 
sal custom to administer this ordinance on Tiiursday 
on Easter week, tljat being the day of its original 
institution ; and some even contended that the ordi- 
nance ought to be restricted to an annual celebration 
of this day, though the prevailing sentiment of the 
church was in favour of frequent communion. Weekly 
and even daily communion appears to have been 
practised to a considerable extent in the early church. 
The first day of the week, indeed, often received the 
name of die» pania^ the day of bread, with evident 
allusion to the observance of the sacrament on that 
day. That daily communion was practised by the 
apostles has been sometimes inferred from Acts ii. 
42, 46, “ And they continued stedfastly in the apos- 

I ties’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 


bread, and in prayers. And they, contiutting daily 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
from house to house, did eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness Of heart.” 

The Lord’s Supper was instituted at first in the 
upper room of a private house, and from a passage 
of the Acts of the Apostles just quoted, it would 
appear that the communion was celebrated by the 
early followers of Christ in the houses of believers. 
But from 1 Cor. xi. 20, it is plain that the Corin- 
thians must have had a separate place devoted to the 
observance of this rite, and to tlie exei'cises of pub- 
lic worship. In times of persecution, the early 
Christians observed the Loixi’s Supper wherever it 
could be done with safety, in secret places, in the 
cemeteries, in dens and caves of the earth. But 
whenever practicable, they celebrated this solemn 
ordinance in tiie buildings appropriated to public 
worship, and the consecration of the elements in pri- 
vate houses was expressly forbidden by the council 
of Laodicea. 

Nothing is said in tlie New Testament as to the 
person by whom the Lord’s Supper is to bfe admin- 
istered. Our Lord himself was the first who dis- 
pensed the ordinance, and it is probable that the 
same office was afferwards discharged by the apos- 
tles. We learn from tlie writers of the second and 
third centuries, that it was the special office of the 
bishop or president of the assembly to administer 
the eucliarist. According to Justin Martyr’s ac 
count of the rite already quoted, the president of the 
brethren pronounced the form of prayer and praise 
over the elements, and the deacons distributed them 
among the communicants who were present, and 
conveyed them to those who were absent. Ignatius 
infonns us that the ordinance could not be adminis-" 
tered in the absence of the bishop. In the Aposto-' 
lical ConstUiUiom the dispensation of the eucharist 
is ascribed at one time to the chief priest, at another 
to the bishop. He is directed to stand before the 
altar with the presbyters and dtocons, and to per- 
form the office of consecration. For a long period 
it was forbidden to a presbyter to consecrate the 
elements if the bishop was present, that duty l e- 
longing to the bishop alone. But in the middle 
ages the bishops seldom officiated at the table of the 
Lord. The general rule in the primitive cliurch was, 
that the bishop consecrated the elements, assisted by 
the presbyter, that the presbyter distributed the 
bread, and tlie deacon presented the cup. In the 
absence of the bishop the duty of consecration de- 
volved upon the presbyter, and in such a case both 
the bread and the cup were distributed by the dea- j 
cons. Sometimes the deacons took upon themselves ' 
the office of conseci’ating the elements, but this prac- 
tice was forbidden by repeated ecclesiastical coun- 
cils. 

During the celebration of the Lord’s Supper ir 
the early Christian church, none but believers 1 
full communion with the chiutsh were allowed to be 
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present ; and all who were present partook of the 
ordinance. The conAecrated elements were also sent 
by the hands of the deacons to such of the brethren 
as from sickness or imprisonment were unable to 
attend. The custom at length arose which, for a 
long period, prevailed in the ancient church, of ad- 
ministering the sacrament to infants. (See Com- 
munion, Infant.) Nay, even the ordinance was 
frequently administered to the sick when in the de- 
lirium of fever, and to penitents when on their death- 
beds. Some were accustomed also to carry home a 
portion of the consecrated bread, and to lay it up 
for future use in a chest appropriated for the pur- 
pose, and when they had no opportunity of attend- 
ing the morning service, tliey partook of a portion of 
the bread, and if a Christian stranger came to share 
in their hospitality, one of the first acts of kindness 
was to produce a portion of the sacramental bread, 
and break it between them, thereby liallowtng their 
social intercourse, by joining together in a solemn 
ordinance, which they held in tlie most profound re- 
verence, and the observance of which they regarded 
as necessary to their happiness both here and here- 
after. 

In the ancient Chiistian church, as we have seen, 
all the faithful were communicants, and the rule of 
St. Ambrose was regarded as admitting of no excep- 
tion : “ All Christians ought on every Lord’s Day 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper.” It was not 
until the sixth century that the distinction came to 
be recognized between communicants and non-com- 
municants. From this it afterwards became cus- 
tomary to keep consecrated bread, called Kulogia 
(which see), for the purpose of offering it to such 
persons as chose to partake of it, instead of uniting 
in regular communion with the churcli. These per- 
sons were called Half-way communicants. After 
the general introduction of infant-baptism, the eu- 
charist continued to be admini.stered to all who had 
been baptized, whether infants or adults. The Afri- 
can church were accustomed to administer the ordi- 
nance to the dead, and even to bury with them some 
portion of the consecrated elements. Communicants 
in the early church wore a peculiar dress when par- 
taking of the sacrament, probably white raimerut; 
and the women wore white veils, called dominicalm. 
All the faithful were required to bring certain obla- 
tions or presents of bread and wine. The bread was 
wrapped in a white linen cloth, and the wine was 
contained in a vessel called ama or amula. These 
offerings were brought to the altar after the deacon 
had said, “ Let us pray,” and while the assembly 
were engaged in singing a liymn suited to the occa- 
sion. This custom was abolislied in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

On the authority of Augustine we learn that dur- 
ing the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the com- 
municants stood with their faces towards the east. 
The clergy lirat received the elements, then the men, 
and last of all the women. ^ The communicants ad- 


vanced to the table two at a time. They took the j 
bread and the cup in their hands, and repeated after 
the minister the sacramental formulary, concluding 
with a loud Amen. The men received the elements 
with uncovered hands previously washed ; the wo- 
men made use of the dominical, ^rom the ninth 
century the bread began to be yj|||j|^iiuo the mouths 
of the communicants by the officiating minister, to 
prevent them from caiTying it home. The practice 
of kneeling during the consecration, and distribution 
of the elements, was first introduced in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and did not become general 
till a period considerably later. 

In regard to the nature of the bread which ought 
to be used in the Lord’s Supper, a keen controversy 
was long carried on between the Greek and I^atin 
churches, the former contending for the use of lea- 
vened, and the latter of unleavened bread. From 
the sevenlli century the Church of Rome began to 
use unleavened bread, a practice which was discon- 
tinued by Protestants at tlie Reformation, with the 
exception of the Lutheians. The eucharistic bread 
of the Romanists is styled the Host (which see). 

Tlie wine which our Lord used in the Supper was, 
of course, the common wine of Palestine, but the an- 
cient clmrehes universally mixed water witli the 
sacramental wine. The Armenians used wine alone, 
and the Aquarians water alone, but both were re- 
garded as heretics. The proportion of water mixed 
witli the wine varied at different times, being some- 
times one-fourth, at other times one-third. The 
Western churcli mixed cold water only ; the Greek 
church did the same at first, but afterwards added 
warm water just before the distribution. In the 
third or fourth century it became customary in the 
EasteiTi church to hold up the consecrated elements 
before tlie people, in order to excite their veneration 
for the sacred mysteries of the sacrament. In the 
middle ages the host of the Latin church came to be 
worshipped in consequence of the dogma of trail- 
substantiation being believed. Tliis dogma was in- 
troduced into Gaul in the twelfth centuiy, and into 
Germany in the thirteenth. 

Both elements were universally administered to 
both clergy and laity until about the twelfth century, 
when in the W’^estern church the cup began to be 
gradually withdi'awn from the laity. (See Chalick.) 
The Greeks retain substantially the ancient custom, 
and Protestants universally give the sacrament to 
both clergy and laity in both kinds. A certain 
form of words was used from early times in deliver- 
ing the elements to the people, to which the people 
answered, Amen. The words spoken by the offi- 
ciating minister were simply, “ 'I’he body of Christ,” 
and “ The blood of Christ,” to each of which expres- 
sions the people subjoined, Amen. The author of 
the Apostolical ConstUutions speaks of the form in 
this manner : “ Let the bishop give the oblation, 
saying, * The body of Christ,’ and let the receiver 
answer, Amen. Let the deacon hold the cup, and 
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when he gives it, say, * The blood of Christ, the cup 
of life,' and let him that drinks it, say Amen." In 
the time of Gregoiy the Great, we find the form 
somewhat enlaiged, thus, The body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ preserve thy soul and before the time 
of Alcuin and Charlemagne it was augmented into 
this form, “ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ pre- 
serve thy soul unto everlasting life.” 

In the primitive Christian church, the Lord’s Sup- 
I)er was retained in the simplicity of its original in- 
stitution, and the ordinance was regarded as a me- 
morial of the Bufierings and death of Christ, and a 
means of strengthening the faith and increasing the 
love of his followers. In course of time highly figura- 
tive language began to be used, winch implied, if 
understood literally, the bodily presence of Christ. 
During the Eutychian controversy, the notion was 
broached by some, that there was a union between 
Christ and the elements similar to that between the 
divine and human nature in the person of Christ. 
It was not, however, until the ninth century that the 
doctrine was promulgated of a real change of the 
substance of the elements in the Lord’s Supper. 
(See Transubstantiation.) This, of course, na- 
turally led to the worship of Christ in the sacrament. 
(See Host, Adoration of thk'', and the kindred 
dogma, that the Euchari.st is a true and proper sacri- 
fice for the sins of the living and the dead, or the 
souls in purgatory. (See Mass.) At tlie Reforma- 
tion, in the sixteenth century, these dogmas of Rome 
were renounced by the Protestant party ; but Lu- 
ther, still cleaving to the literal interpretation of our 
Saviour’s words, “ This is my body," introduced the 
doctrine of Consubstantiation (which see), sig- 
nifying that although the elements remain unchanged, 
the real body and blood of Christ are received by the 
communicants along with the symbols. Zwingli, how- 
ever, disapproving alike of the Romish doctrine of 
Tramubstaniiaiion and the Lutheran doctrine of Con- 
subgtantiation, maintain&d that the bread and wine were 
no more than a representation of the body and blood 
of Christ, and that there was nothing in the ordi- 
nance but a memorial of Clirist. The Helvetic Re- 
former, however, in thus explaining the matter, has 
perhaps scarcely desenbed the true nature of the 
Lord’s Supper as it is understood by most Protestant 
churches. The elements are, doubtless, recognized 
as symbols or signs, but to the true believer they 
are something more, for they are seals of the cove- 
nant of grace, ratifying and confirming all its bless- 
ings as given over by Clirist to his people, and re- 
ceived on their part by the exercise of a living faith. 

LORD’S TABLE. See Communion Table. 

LORETTO (Holy House at), a house at Lo- 
retto, a small town in the States of the Church in 
Italy, which is held in great veneration by Roman- 
ists, as being the place where the Virgin Mary was 
born, and also the infant Jesus. The story of this 
wonderful house is implicitly believed by many Ro- 
manists, The outlines are briefly these: Helena, 


the mother of Constantine the Great, found it at 
Nazareth about three centuries after the incarnation. 
It was carried by angels through the air in May 1291, 
and laid down by them on a little eminence in Dalma- 
tia, where it attracted great attention, and perfonned 
miracles of healing. Doubts having arisen as to its 
cliaracter, the blessed Virgin, surrounded by angelic 
spirits, appeared to a priest, named Alexander, when 
on a sickbed, and informed him that in that house she 
was bom, lived, received the message of Gabriel, 
and conceived the Son of God. She further told 
the priest, that the apostles had converted this house 
into a church ; that Peter had consecrated its altar ; 
that because in.<iiilted in Nazai*eth by infidels, and 
neglected by Christians, it was carried over by angels 
to Dalmatia ; and that as a miraculous proof of all 
this, his health should be immediately restored. On 
awakening, Alexander found himself restored to 
health. The Dalmatians, however, were not long 
permitted to enjoy the gift of the house. On tho 
night of the 10th December 1294, some shepherds, 
who were watching their flocks, beheld a house sur- 
rounded by uncommon splendour flying across the 
Adriatic, which separates Dahnatia from Italy. The 
holy house rested in a district called Lauretum, and 
hence the name, “ The House of Loretto,” which it 
retains to this day. Soon it became very famous as 
a place of pilgrimage, to which thousands resorted 
for devotion and miraculous cures. The number of 
pilgrims, however, greatly diminished in consequence 
of the bands of robbers which infested the neighbour- 
hood ; and the house again moved to a small hill near 
the road where the faithful might have access to it 
without being exposed to robbers. This new mirecle 
greatly increased the reverence in which the house 
was held. The hill on which it now stood was the* 
joint property of two brothers, who quarrelled about 
the rent they were to receive. Accordingly this 
miraculous house was once more transferred, and 
placed in its present site, a very short distance be- 
yond the property of the unworthy brothers. And 
there the house remains till the present day. 

The House of Loretto is thus described by one 
who visited the spot ; “ This holy house, that can 
thus fly or walk at pleasure, is about thirty-two feet 
long, thirteen feet wide, and eighteen feet high, with 
a chimney and small belfry. The walls are of stone. 
There is in it a small altar, the one dedicated by 
Peter ; and on it is an antique wooden cross. On 
the right of the altar is an image of the Virgin Mary, 
with the infant on her arm, with the hair of each 
divided after the manner of the people of Nazareth. 
This image is surrounded with golden lamps, by 
whose constant glare and dazzle it is somewhat con- 
cealed. The Virgin and Sou are most gorgeously 
decorated, and are brilliant with precious atones. 
This holy image was carried to France in 1796, but 
it was brought back with pious pomp ; and welcomed 
by the discharge of cannon and the ringing of bells, 
it was borne to the holy house on a rich frame, can- 
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ried by eight bishops, on the 5th day of January, 

Idas. 

“And the miracles wrought by this holy house 
are numerous and wonderful. It is hung round by 
‘ the votive ofierings in gold, silver, wax, and other 
materials,' presented by those on whom miracles 
were performed. Pietro Barbo was there miracu- 
hnisly healed, and was informed by the Virgin that 
he would be elected Pope 1 He was so elected, and 
assumed the name of Paul II. He issued a bull, 
dated November 1, 1464, in which he speaks of ‘ the 
gnat vowden and infinite miradee' wrought by 
means of the Holy Virgin in this house. This house 
has been the pet of many a Pope, who have ex- 
pended treasures upon it! And there it stands at 
the present hour, ‘ the most celebrated sanctuary in 
Italy’ — hung round by votive ofierings of great value, 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the world, and 
with a regular establishment of priests, sustained at 
an enormous annual expense, mainly collected from 
the beggar pilgrims. There also is the ‘ holy por- 
ringer,’ in which pap was made for the infant Sa- 
viour, and which imparts wonderful sanctity to every 
thing tlwt is put into it I ” The Litany to tlie “ I^y 
of Loretto” may be found in the “Harden of the 
Soul,” and in most other Romish prayer-books. 

LOTS (Casting of), a mode of determining an 
uncertain event by an appeal to the providence of 
God, which is made by casting or throwing some- 
thing. Among the ancient Hebrews, the lot was 
resorted to frequently in disputes about property. 
It was in this manner that the land of Canaan was 
divided by Joshua, and frequent allusions occur 
throughout the Old Testament to this mode of set- 
tling disputed matters. Thus in Prov. xvi. 33, it is 
said, “ The lot is cast into the lap ; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord;” and in xviii. 18, 
“ The lot causeth contentions to cease, and parteth 
between the mighty.” From these passages it is not 
improbable, that the lot was employed in courts of 
justice in the days of Solomon. In criminal cases, 
as in Josh. vii. 14 — 18, we find the sacred lot called 
Urira and Thummim, resorted to in order to discover 
the guilty party. In many matters of great public 
interest, as in the election of Saul to the kingdom, 
appeal was often made to the lot. It is also referred 
vO in Esther iii. 7, “ In the first month, that is, the 
month Nisan, in the twelfth year of king Ahasuerus, 
they cast Pur, that is, the lot, before Hainan from 
day to day, and from month to montli, to the twelfth 
month, that is, the month Adar;” and Bishop Pa- 
trick remarks on the passage, “ It was customary in 
the Blast, by casting lots into an urn, to inquire what 
days would be fortunate, and what not, to undertake 
any business in. Accorduig to this superstitious 
practice, Haman endeavoured to find out what time 
in the year was most favourable to the Jews, and 
what most unlucky. First he inquired what month 
was roost fortunate, and found the month Adar, 
which was the last mouth in the year, answerable to 


our February. There was no festival during this 
month, nor was it sanctified by any peculiar rites. 
Then he inquired the day, and found the thirteenth 
day was not auspicious to them. (v. 13.) Some 
think for every day he drew a lot ; but found none 
to his mind until he came to tfaa last month of all, 
and to the middle of it. Now^^riw vhole business 
was governed by Providence, by which these lots 
were directed, and not by the Persian gods, to fall 
in the last month of the year; whereby almost a 
whole year intervened between the design and its 
execution, and gave time for Mordecai to acquaint 
Esther with it, and for her to intercede with the 
king for the reversing or suspending his decree, and 
disappointing the conspiracy.” 

Not only in Old, but also in New Testament 
times, the practice of appealing to the lot is men- 
tioned. Thus in the election of an apostle to fill the 
place of Judas, it is said, Acts i. 26, “And they 
gave forth their lots; and the lot fell upon Mat- 
thias ; and he was numbered with the eleven apos- 
tles.” Even at this day, as travellers inform us, the 
casting of lots is practised in the East in doubtful 
matters which it may be difficult otherwise to decide. 
Among the Moravians, also, in questions of impor- 
tance recoui'se is had to the lot. This, however, is 
never resorted to but after mature deliberation and 
fervent prayer; nor is anything submitted to its de- 
cision which does not, after being thoroughly weigh- 
ed, appear to the assembly eligible in itself. 

LOTS (Divination by). See Divination. 

LOTS (Feast of). See Pubim. 

LOTUS- WORSHIP. This flower, the Nyinphaa 
Lotus of Liunseus, and the Sacred Lily of the Egyp- 
tians, is an object of veneration in various heathen 
countries. The gods are frequently represented 
sitting on the flower of a lotus. Sir J. G. Wilkin- 
son informs us, that Ehuon, the Egyptian god of 
day, is thus represented on the monuments. “ He 
is then,” says he, “ supposed to signify the sun in the 
winter solstice, or the rising sun ; and the crook and 
flagellum, the emblems of Osiris, which he some- 
times carries, may be intended to indicate the influ- 
ence he is about to exercise upon mankind. The 
vase from wliich tlie plant grows is a lake of water, 
and the usual initial of the word ma or »»oo, water. 
‘They do indeed,’ says Plutarch, ‘characterize the 
rising sun as though it sprang every day afresh out 
of the lotus plant ; but this implies, tha^ to moisture 
we owe the first kindling of this luminary.’ ” With 
respect to the lotus plant on which the deity is re- 
presented seated, Sir John Gardner Wilkinson, 
remarks, that “ it is always the Nymphtm, Lotus^ and 
in no instance the Nelumbo. And though this last 
is mentioned by several ancient authors among the 
plants of Egypt, it is never introduced into the 
sculptures as a sacred emblem, nor indeed as a pro- 
duction of tlie country ; a fact which goes iSsr to dis- 
prove one of the supposed analogies of the F^ptian 
and Indian objects of veneration. With re^i^ to 
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the common lotus, so frequently represented as a 
fisvourlte 6oMrer in tlie hands of the Egyptians, (as 
the rose or others miglit be in the liands of any 
modem people,) there is no evidence of its having 
been sacred, much less an object of worship.” 

Among the Hindus the lotus has been generally 
recognized as the symbol of Brahma^ the creator of 
the world, who, poised upon a lotus leaf, floated upon 
the waters, and all that he was able to discern with 
his eight eyes, for he had four heads, was water and 
darkness. The lotus, accoi’dingly, continues to be 
revered in the temples of the Hindus, as well as 
among the Budhists of Thibet and Nepaul ; and a 
Nepaulese bowed reverently before this plant as he 
noticed it in entering the study of Sir William Jones. 
The lotus is the emblem of the generative power of 
nature, and hence it is found accompanying the 
images of all the Hindu gods, who personify the idea 
of creation or generation. The symbol of the lotus 
has been carried by Budhism from India into China, 
and even into Japan, where the god Canon (which 
see) is represented sitting upon a lotus. 

LOVE (Family of). See Familists. 

LOVE-FEASTS. These feasts, as they were 
practised among the primitive Christians, have been 
fully described in the article *Agap^ (which see). 
Imitations of the custom are found in a few modem 
churches. Thus the Moravians have from time to 
time meetings of the Brethren, at which refresh- 
ments are handed round, wliilc addresses are delivered 
upon religious subjects, varied with singing hymns, 
and reading the Scriptures. Love-feasts are lield 
among the Wesleyan Metliodists quarterly, to which 
persons are admitted by ticket or a note from the 
superintendent. The meeting begins with singing 
and prayer, afterwards small pieces of bread or plain 
cake w'ith water arc distributed, and all present eat 
and drink together in token of brotherly love. After 
a few addresses, a collection is made for the poor, 
and the meeting is closed with prayer. 

LOW ClllJKCHMEN, a name often given to 
the Evangelical party in the Church of England, 
who are generally understood to hold and to teach 
the pure doctrines of the Protestant Keformation. 
They disavow all sympathy with the Tiactarian or 
Romanizing party. (See Anglo-Catholics.) A 
party existed in the reign of Queen Anne, beaiing 
the name of Low Churchmen. Tliey were under- 
stood, however, to be latitudinarian in (heir senti- 
ments, and their doctrinal teaching liad a tendency 
towards Sociuianism. But tlie Low Ciiurchmen of 
the present day have received their name in conse- 
quence of the low views which tliey are believed to 
entertain on the subject of the autliority of the 
church, and the apostolical dignity of the cleiigy. 
Their theological views are generally considered to 
be more strictly Calviiiistic than either the High or 
the Broad Church party. The IjOw Churchmen are 
at present a minority in the Church of England, but 
occupy a high place in public estimation. Tlieir zeal 


and activity in the support of missions both at home 
and abroad, are shown in the warm support which 
they lend to the Church Missionary and Pastoral 
Aid Societies, as well as to religious and benevolent 
institutions generally. “The Evangelical party in 
the Church of England,” says Mr. Marsden, “ claims 
to represent, both in Church polity and doctrinal 
theology, the principles of the Reformation, as the 
Reformation was understood and practised, down to 
nearly the close of the reign of James 1. Amongst 
them are to be found some who hold the Divine right 
of episcopacy and the necessity of an apostolical 
succession ; but these are the exceptions. In geneml 
they maintain, rather, that episcopacy is a wise and 
ancient form of government than that it is essential j 
to the constitution of a church Tliey do not hesi- 
tate to recognize Presbyterian Churches, nor do they 
deny the claims of orthodox dissenters. Orders may be 
valid, though irregular, and churches may be defec- 
tive in many points and yet possess all that is essen- 
tial to constitute a cluirch. The unity of a church 
consists ill (he spiritual dependence and vital union 
wliich each member of it possesses with Christ, the 
church’s head. In doctrine, tlie Low Church party 
place justification by faith only, in the foreground ; 
they preadi the total fall of man in Adam, and the 
necessity of the new birth ; and they differ from High 
Ciiurchmen in asserting that this new birth, or re- 
generation, does not of necessity take place in bap- 
tism, and they deny tliat it is inseparable from it 
Of both the sacraments, indeed, they hold that they 
do not necessarily convey grace ; but only to those 
who partake of tlieni aright. In their ministrations 
the doctrines of redemption are made prominent. 
Tliey have occasionally been charged with neglect- 
ing to inculcate the ordinary duties of life; but An-f** 
tiiiomianisin, which would be tlie result of such 
neglect, seldom makes its appearance in their flocks. 
The i>arty is often termed Calvinistic; but the word 
is not very accurately employed. Many are Evan- 
gelical Arminians, and not a few, wlio are content 
to accept the name of Calvinists, hold, in fact, the 
disputed points nearly as Armiiiius held them. It 
is singular, perhaps, that amongst the evangelical 
clergy the writings of Calvin should be little read, 
and, indeed, scarcely known. A society was formed 
within tlie last few years for the publication of Cal- 
vin’s works; it met with little encouragement, and 
entailed, we have understood, a lieavy loss on its 
projectors. About the same time tlie Porker Society 
was instituted, for republishing the divines of the 
English Reformation, and met with complete suc- 
cess.” 

LOW SUNDAY, tlie octave of the first Sunday 
after Easter-day, as being a festival, though of a 
lower degi-ee. It is called in the Roman cliurch the 
Dominica in Albia. 

LOXIAS, a surname of ApoUo as the interpreter 
of Zeus. 

LOXO, a surname of the Grecian goddess ArtmtB* 
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LOYOLA (Ignatius). See Jesuits. 

LUA, one of the ancient Italian goddesses, to 
whom the arms of a conquered enemy were dedicated 
and burnt as a sacrifice in lier honour. 

LUCAR, Cyril, (Confession op), a remarkable 
Confession of Faith dmwn up by Cyril Lucar, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and published at Geneva 
in 1630, in the Latin language. It is divided into 
separate articles, with Scripture proofs appended to 
each. Lucar liad firmly resisted the project of unit- 
ing the Greek with tlie Latin church, and his de- 
sign in publishing the Confession appears to have 
been to bring about, if possible, a union of tlie Greek 
with the Reformed church. It agrees in almost 
every point with the doctrine and discipline of Cal- 
vin, and shows evidently, on the part of the author, 
a strong desire to bring about a reformation of the 
Greek church. The Greeks to this day strenuously 
deny the authenticity of Luear’s Confession, but 
there is a mass of positive testimony in its favour, 
which places it beyond a doubt. A second edition 
was published by the author, with some additions 
and improvements, during the year 1G33. Various 
editions appeared also after his death, particularly in 
Holland, where it attracted much notice. 

LUCERIA, a surname of Juno^ as the giver ot 
light, the name being derived from T^iit. lux, light. 

LUCERIUS, a surname of Jupitei' among the an- 
cient Romans. 

LUCERNARIUM (from Lat. lucema, a lamp), 
a name given to the evening service, in the early 
Christian Cliurch, because it cominonly began when 
darkness came on, and it was necessary to light up 
the apartment. 

LUCIA’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed by the 
Church of Rome on the 13th of December. 

LUCIANISTS, the followei-s of Lucian, a presby- 
ter of Antioch, in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, who held opinions in regard to the Person of 
Christ akin to those which were afterwards main- 
tained by the Semi-Afnam. The school which he 
founded at Antioch became famous, and amongst his 
scholars were several of the heads of the Arian party, 
particularly Eusebius of Nicomedia, Maris, andTIieog- 
nis. It is doubtful whether Lucian himself held 
Arian opinions, but historically speaking, Dr. New- 
man thinks that he may almost be considered as the 
author of Arianism. Epiphanius says, that he con- 
sidered the Word in the Person of Christ as the sub- 
stitute for a human soul ; and although he suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of heathen persecutons, A. D. 
311, there is too much reason for believing, tliat his 
theological views were far from being orthodox, as 
there is clear evidence that he was under excommu- 
nication during three successive patriarclis. It is 
pleasing, however, to know that ten or fifteen yeare 
before his martyrdom he was reconciled to the 
church, and in all probability at that time he would 
renounce the heretical sentiments he may have pre- 
viously entertained. Chrysostom’s panegyric on the 


festival of his martyrdom is still extant, and both 
Ruffinus and Jerome speak of him in terms of high 
eulogiuin. But wliatever may have been the charac- 
ter of the man, it is an undoubted fact, that the 
Semi-Arians adopted his creed, which is extant. 
During the interval which elapsed between the Ni- 
cene council in 325 and the deayj^i^v^onstantius in 
361, Antioch was the metropolis of the heretical, as 
Alexandria was of the orthodox party. From An- 
tioch originated the attack upon the church after the 
decision of the council of Nice. In Antioch the 
heresy firat showed itself in the shape of Semi- 
Ariaiiism when Lucian’s* creed was produced. There, 
too, in this and subsequent councils, negotiations 
on Arianism were conducted with the Western 
church. At Antioch lastly, and at Tyre, a suffm- 
gansee,the sentenceof condemnation was pronounced 
upon Athanasius. The Lucianists, therefore, may 
well be considered as having exercised an influence 
which long siu*vived the death of their leader. 

LUClFElllANS, the followers of the famous 
Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, in the fourth 
century. The first appearance which this keen and, 
indeed, somewhat intenjperate opponent of the Ari- 
ans makes in ecclesiastical history, is as legate along 
with Eusebius of Vcrcelli, from Pope Liberius to 
the great council of Milan, which was held in 355. 
The Emperor Constantins presided, and so offensive 
to the Arian emperor was the violence of Lucifer, 
that he was first cast into prison, and then driven 
from place to place as an exile. The nmny hard- 
ships and cruelties, however, to which he was ex- 
posed, had little or no eflectin subduing his fiery and 
irascible temper, which at length alienated from him 
both the eastern and western clergy,and even Atluina- 
sius himself, whose cause he had so wanniy espoused. 
His followers, who received the name of Lncifei'iana, 
were few in number, but they regarded themselves 
as constituting the only pure church on earth. A 
rooted aversion to Ainanism was the one prevailing 
sentiment which bound them together as a body. 
They held that no Arian bishop, and no bishop who 
liad in any measure yielded to the Arians, even al- 
though he repented and confessed his eiTors, could 
enter the bosom of the church without foi feiting his 
ecclesiastical rank, and that all bishops and others 
who admitted the claims of such persons to a full 
restoration of their privileges, ought to be regarded 
as outcasts from the Christian communion. 

LUCINA, the goddess among the ancient Ro- 
mans who presided over childbearing, and in this 
character, also, a surname of Juno and Diana. On 
the occasion of the birth of a son in families of rank, 
it was not unusual to have a L&AisUmium, in hon- 
our of Juno Lucina. 

LUCRINA, a surname of Venm derived from the 
Lucriue lake, near which stood a temple to her hon- 
our. 

LUDI APOLL1NARE3. See Afolunarbb 
L uoi. 
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LUDI FUNEfiRBS (Lat. funeral games), cele- 
brated at the funeral pyre of distinguished persons 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans. They were 
private entertainments given by survivors in honour 
of their deceased friends, and were sometimes con- 
tinued for two or three days. See Funeral Rites. 
LUDI LIBERALES. See Dionysia. 

LUDI MAGNl. See Circensian Games. 

LUDI MARTIALES (Lat. martial games), ce- 
lebrated every year among the ancient Romans, in 
the circus, on the Ist of August, in honour of A/ars, 
the god of war. 

LUKE’S (St.), DAY, a Romish festival held on 
the 18th of October in honour of Luke the Evange- 
list. It is observed in the Greek church on the same 
day. 

LUNA, the moon, worshipped both among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. The latter are said to 
have received this m(»de of worship from the Sa- 
bines, in the time of Romulus. Servius Tullius 
built a temple in honour of this goddess on the Aven- 
tine hill, which was followed afterwards by another 
on the Capitoline, and a third on the Palatine hill. 
See Moon-Worship. 

LUPERCA, a goddess among the anc'ent Ita- 
lians, who was said to have nursed Romulus and Re- 
mus in the form of a she-wolf. She was the wife 
of Ijupercua, and has sometimes been identified with 
Acca Larentia (which see). 

LUPERCALIA, one of the most ancient festivals 
celebrated by the Romans on the 15th of February 
every year in honour of Luf)ercus, the god of ferti- 
lity, or as various writers, both Greek and Roman, 
allege, in honour of Pan. Plutarch calls it the feast 
of wolves, and declares it to have been of a lustral 
or ceremonially purifying character. He adds that 
it was the generally received opinion, that the Ar- 
cadians, at the period of their immigration into Italy 
under the conduct of Evander, introduced it among 
the natives. But in whatever way it may have first 
come among the Romans, it was in some way or 
other connected with the well-known legend that 
Romulus and Remus, the first founders of Rome, 
were suckled by a she-wolf, and, accordingly, the 
rites of the Ltipercalia were observed in the Luper- 
cal, which was supposed to have been the place 
where this strange nursing was earned on. On the 
appointed day of the festival, the Luperci (which 
see), assembled and offered sacrifices of goats and 
young dogs. The ceremony which followed was of 
a peculiar kind, and difiUcult of explanation. Two 
youths of high rank were led forward to the Luperci, 
who, having dipped a sword in the blood of one of 
the victims which had been sacrificed, touched their 
foreheads with it ; after which some of the other 
priests advanced forward and wiped off the blood 
with a piece of woollen rag which had been dipped 
in milk. The youths now burst into a fit of laugli- 
j ter, and forthwith the general merriment which char- 
acterized this festival began. The priests having 


feasted themselves, and indulged freely in wine, 
covered their bodies over with the skins of the goats 
which they had sacrificed. Thus fantastically dress- 
ed they ran up and down the streets brandishing 
thongs of goat-skin leather, with which they struck 
all they met, particularly women, who hailed the 
infliction of the sacred lash as a species of ceremo- 
nial lustration. This festival was long observed in 
commemoration of the founding of Rome, but hav- 
ing been neglected in the time of Julius Csssar, it 
was revived by Augustus, and continued to be cele- 
brated until the reign of the Emperor Anastasius. 

LUPERCI, the most ancient order of priests 
among the Romans. They were sacred to Pan, the 
god of the country, and particularly of shepherds, 
whose flocks he guarded. Plutarch derives the 
name from lupa, a she-wolf, and traces the origin of 
their institution to the fabulous she-wolf which suck- 
led Romulus and Remus. They formed originally a 
college, consisting of two classes, the Fabii or Fa- 
biani, and the Quinctilii or QtimcUliani. In regard to 
their precise number originally, we have no certain 
information. It is most probable that their office 
was not for life, but only for a certain time. They 
were held in great honour among the people. Julius 
Csesar instituted a third class of Luperci under the 
name of JuUi or Juliani, endowing them with cer- 
tain revenues, of which, however, they were after- 
wards defirived. At first the Luperci were taken 
from the higher classes of society, but in course of 
time the whole order fell into disrepute. 

LUPRRCUS, an ancient Italian god, worshipped 
by shepherds, under tlie idea that he protected their 
flocks from wolves, and also rendered the sheep 
more fruitful. He has not unfrequently been iden- | 
tiffed with the god Pan. In honour of Lupercus,'^] 
the ancient festival Lupercalia (which see), was | 
annually celebrated. j 

LUSTRATION, purification from ceremonial de- 
filement.. This was effected from very early times | 
by Ablution (which see) in water. Among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, sacrifices were generally 
accompanied by lustrations, which were performed 
by sprinkling water by means of a branch of laurel 
or olive, or by means of the aspergillum, as it was 
called among the Romans, or chemips among the 
Greeks. Individuals, cities, and even states under- 
went solemn lustration when defiled by crime, or, as 
was often done, with a view to call down the blessing 
of tlie gods. Fields were lustrated at the Ambar- 
VALTA (wliich see), and sheep at the Palilia 
(which see). The armies of the Romans were lus- 
trated before taking the field, and their fleets before 
setting sail. On all these occasions sacrifices were 
offered, and the victims cut into pieces were carried 
three times round the object to he lustrated ; prayers 
being all the while offered to the gods. When- 
ever Rome itself, or any other city in the empire, 
was visited with any calamity, the uniform practice 
was forthwith to subject it to lustration. The wliole 
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Roman people, indeed, underwent lustration every 
five years, when sacrifices called SiumtaurUia were 
ofiered, consisting of a pig, a sheep, and an ox. The 
people assembled on the occasion in the Campus 
Martins, and sacrifices having been offered, the vic- 
tims were carried thrice round the multitude. This 
ceremony was called a lustrum, and being a quin- 
quennial rite, the word was often used to denote the 
space of five years. 

LUTEI (Lat. earthy), a term of reproach applied 
by the Origenists to the orthodox in the ancient 
Christian church. 

LUTHER (Martin). This illusti-ious Refonner 
was bom at Eisleben in Saxony, on the 10th Novem- 
ber 1483, and on the following day he was baptized 
by the name of Martin, in honour of tlie saint on 
whose festival he was born. His parents were at 
that time in humble circumstances, but of industrious 
habits, and correct moral character. Martin was sent 
to school at a very early age. His father was 
a man of warm unaffected piety, and might often be 
heard praying beside the bedside of his son, that the 
Lord would make him partaker of his grace, and fit 
him for usefulness in propagating the pure doctrine of 
Christ. To his dying hour Luther spoke with the 
greatest respect of his parents, but at the same time 
he was wont frequently to say that they had acted 
towards him with too much severity in his child- 
hood. “ My parents,” he confesses, “ treated me 
with so much strictne.ss, that I became perfectly 
spirit-broken, ran away to a monastery, and became 
a monk *, their intentions were good, but they knew 
not how to apportion the punishment to the offence.” 
He remained under his father’s roof till he had at- 
tained his fourteenth year, when he was sent to 
Magdebu]^ to pro.secute his studies. Here he re- 
mained only a year when he removed to Eisenach, 
where his mother’s relatives resided. In this place he 
became connected with a choral school, at which the 
sons of indigent persons were received and instructed 
gratis, while in return they were expected to sing 
during Divine worship in the churches, and also from 
house to house when they solicited contributions, 
and thus aided the fimds of tlie institution. Such a 
mode of earning his bread was sufficiently humiliat- 
ing to young Luther, and it gave him no small relief, 
therefore, when a pious woman of the name of Cotta 
took him into her house, where he was enabled to 
apply to his studies without being distracted by 
anxiety about his worldly support. In his eighteenth 
year, in 1601, Martin Luther went to study at the 
University of Erfurt, where his father, whose cir- 
cumstances had before this time undergone consider- 
able improvement, supported him, though witli great 
personal exertion and sacrifice. Having studied 
philosophy with diligence and success, he began to 
turn his attention to the subject of jurisprudence. 
While thus engaged in the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, he met with a Latin Bible in the library 
at Erfurt, which on careful examination he found to 


be a treasure of divine knowledge. His attention 
was particularly attracted by the history of Hannah 
and her son Samuel, which he read with peculiar 
delight. This perhaps tended to give him a relish 
for the Word of God, and aii earnest desire to be 
more fully acquainted with its contents. 

Luther now devoted himself to^e'^o-udy of scho- 
lastic divinity, in which every edited man of that 
time was expected to be versed. Nor was this to 
him an unprofitable acquisition, preparing him as it 
did for fighting all the more successfully the battles 
of the Reformation. His health, however, was not 
a little injured by the assiduity with which he pro- 
.secuted his researches into the doctrines of the 
schoolmen. In consequence of excessive mental 
exertion, a deep shade of melancholy settled upon 
his spirits, and rendered his youthful days unhappy. 
Struggling against this painful depression, he perse- 
vered in his studies, and obtained from the univer- 
sity the degree, first of Bachelor, and then of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. He now began to give public 
[ lectures on various subjects, particularly on the 
I physics and morals of Aristotle. While thus im- 
mersed in secular pursuits, a singular and awful 
i event occurred which suddenly gave a new direction 
to his whole future life. This was the sudden death 
of his intimate friend Alexius, who, while standing 
by his side, was killed in a moment by a flash of 
lightning. An event of this kind produced a power- 
ful effect upon the susceptible mind of Luther. He 
resolved to assume the monastic profession, and ac- 
cordingly, he was enrolled in a monastery of Augus- 
tine friars. The motives by which he was actuated 
in taking this apparently precipitate step, he thus 
explained sixteen years later: — “1 was never in 
lieart a monk, nor was it to mortify the lust of 
fie.shly ap[>etites, but tormented with horror and the 
fear of death. I took a forced and constrained vow.” 
The order which Luther joined was marked for its 
discipline and regularity. His ardent wish in be- 
coming a monk was to obtain peace with God by 
religious exercises, but in this he was disappointed, 
and he sought in vain amid profound darkness to 
obtain the light of life. His fonnal entiy into tlie 
convent took place in 1506. He continued a few 
years in the monastery, where all liis time which 
was not spent in exercises of devotion or penance 
was employed in ardent study. At this period Lu- 
ther perused with diligence the writings of Augus- 
tin. The strictness and abstemiousness of his mo- 
nastic life undermined his naturally strong constitu- 
tion. Fits of depression frequently came over him. 
Once on an occasion of this kind, he locked himself 
into his cell for several days, refusing to admit any 
one ; and at last his door being broken open, he was 
found in a state of insensibility, from which he was 
recovered by means of music, of which he was pas- 
sionately fond, and which was his sole recreation. 

In ira, Luther was invited to occupy a chair of 
philosophy at Wittenberg ; but although he accepted 
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thig office, he still retained liis monastic connection, 
and accordingly, he took up his residence in a house 
of the same order in Wittenberg. His lectures both 
on physics and moral philosophy were much admired 
and well attended. In a short time, however, after 
he had taken up his residence at the university, he 
was called by the senate to fill the office of preaclier, 
which, though he shrunk from it at first on account 
of its heavy responsibility, he was at length pre- 
vailed upon to accept. With great diffidence he first 
made trial of his powers in the monastery, then in 
the private chapel of the castle, and publicly in the 
parish church. His pulpit addresses, which were 
characterized by much unction, and very frequent 
appeals to the Word of God, were received with un- 
usual approbation. Not long after this he was in- 
vested with the honourable title of Bachelor of 
Theology, and at the same time he acquired the 
right to give theological lectures. This was the 
position best suited to his inclinations and peculiar 
gifts. He now felt himself in his proper sphere, and 
therefore, he devoted his whole energies to the high 
duties of his sacred calling. He gave lectures on 
the Old and New Testaments, which displayed so 
minute an acquaintance with the Word of God, a.s 
well as with the writings of the Fathers, that he 
speedily earned for himself a high reputation as a 
theological lecturer. 

The estimation in which Luther was held among 
the Augustinian monks led Staupitz, the vicar-gcneral 
of the order in Germany, to select him as a suitable 
person to undertake a mission to Rome. The ob- 
ject of this mission, according to some writers, was 
the settlement of disputes which had arisen in his 
order ; according to others, to obtain pemiission for 
invalid brethren to eat meat in cases of great bodily 
weakness. Whatever may have been his en-and, he 
set out for Rome in 1610. Hi.s feelings on coming 
in sight of the great city he thus describc.s : “ When 
I first beheld Rome, 1 fell prostrate to the earth, 
and raising my hand.s, exclaimed, God save thee 
Rome, thou seat of the Holy One ; yea, thrice holy 
from the blood of the sainted martyrs, which has 
been sbed within thy walls.” The veneration, how- 
ever, with which he first looked upon the city, 
speedily gave place to very different feelings. The 
frivolity and corruption of the lower gi-ados of the 
clergy, and the infamous lives of the superior orders, 
awakened in his mind the utmost indignation, and 
even contempt. Yet in spite of all these enormitie.s, 
he still considered Rome a place of extraordinary 
sanctity, and he returned home to Germany a firm 
believer in the Holy Father. As an acknowledg 
ment of Luther’s merit as a lecturer, as well as on 
account of the skilful execution of his Roman mis- 
sion, the title of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
on him at the instigation of Staupitz. In Witten- 
berg, his popularity and influence daily increased. 
Such was the confidence reposed in him, that he was 
intrusted with the superintendence and visitation of 


about forty monasteries, which were subject to the 
furisdiction of the vicar-general. This office afforded 
him ample opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the vices and defects of a monastic life, and thus 
tended to prepare and qualify him for afterwards 
undeiiaking the responsible duties of a Reformer. 
The different offices, both secular and spiritual, 
which he was now called upon to discharge, formed 
also an admimble training for his future sphere of 
action. Meanwhile, he was a most devoted son of 
the Romish church, and firm believer in the infalli- 
bility of the Pope. 

Till the year 1517, Luther had continued quietly 
to prosecute his work as a preacher of the gospel, 
and a lecturer on Theology, to the edification of 
many, who eagerly longed for a clear and intimate 
acquaintance with Divine truth. An event, how- 
ever, occurred at this time, which opened up for him 
an entirely new career. The Papal treasury had 
become well nigh exhausted, and the sale of indul- 
gences was resorted to with the view of opening new 
resources. John Tetzel, a Dominican friar, was 
selected as an active agent in carrying on this lucra- 
tive trade. Travelling through Germany, this un- 
scrupulous monk had reached Jttterbock, in the 
ncigliboiirhood of Wittenberg, when Luther, dis- 
I gn.sled at the shameless traffic in indulgences, 

[ jn’eached against them as tending openly to encour- 
age immorality, and he eveti published a sermon on 
the subject. He had now entered the field against 
the ahu'.es of the Church of Rome, and on the Blst 
of October 1517, he took a still bolder step by affix- 
ing to the church of the castle of Wittenberg, ninety- 
five Theses or sentences on the sale of indulgences, 
challenging any man to a public disputation on the 
point. “This,” says Pfizer, “ was the first electricr" 
flash from the torch that was kindled at the martyred 
IIuss’s funeral pile, and, reaching the remotest 
corner of the land, gave the signal of mighty future 
events.” “ In less than fourteen days,” writes a con- 
temporary, “ these Theses were read through every 
part of Germany ; and ere four weeks had elapsed, 
they had overspread the whole of Christendom, as if 
the angels of heaven had been the messengers to 
exhibit them to universal gaze.” The wonderful 
effect produced by the publication of Luther’s Theses 
moved Tetzel to attempt a reply. He issued accord- 
ingly? Frankfort on the Oder, a series of one hun- 
dred and six propositions, designed to establish the 
authority of the Pope, as well as of all the clergy 
deputed by him, to forgive sins. In this production 
of the Dominican monk, the Propositions of Luther 
were one and all condemned as an accuraed heresy. 

In the beginning of the year 1618, a meeting of 
Augustine monks took place at Heidelberg, at which 
Luther, according to invitation, attended. Here, be 
fore a large assembly, he disputed against five doctors 
of divinity upon twenty-eight theological and twelve 
philosopliical Propositions, and the argumentative 
power, as well as scriptural research, which he 
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brought to bear upon the traditionary dogmas of the 
church, showed him to be a polemic of no common 
order. On his return to Wittenberg, he wrote, in 
answer to Tetael’s Counter-Propositions, his Reso- 
lutions or explanations of his Tiieses, a treatise in 
which he brought prominently forward the trntli that 
no man could be justified but by faith ; and defend- 
ing himself with great ability against the charge of 
heresy, he declared his intention of keeping to the 
Holy Scriptures, the resolutions of Councils and the 
Papal decrees. This publication he sent to the 
Pope, Leo X., accompanied by a very humble let- 
ter, dated 30th May 1518. The enemies of Luther | 
now assailed him on every side, but lie stood his 
ground with intrepid manfulness. At the conclusion | 
of one of the pamphlets, which he publislied at this 
time, he breaks forth in these impassioned words : 

“ Now, farewell, thou blasphemous, corrupt, unholy 
Rome 1 At length the wrath of God is coming over 
thee, as thou hast deserved ; because, notwithstand- 
ing the many prayers that have been so continually 
offered for thee, it has been thy unceasing endea\ our 
to become more abominable. W'e would have healed 
Babylon, but she is not healed; forsake her, that 
she may become the habitation of devils, and the 
hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean 
and hateful bird ; wild beasts of the desert shall be 
there; tlieir houses shall be full of doleful creatures, 
and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there, and the cormorant and bittern shall possess it ; 
and let the line of confusion be stretched out upon 
it, that it may remain full of idolatere, perjurera, 
apostates, and murderers I Beloved reader, fare thee 
well I forgive that warmtli, with which grief and 
indignation of heart have filled my speech.” 

The keenness with which the controversy was 
maintained on both sides, awakened so wide an in- 
terest among all classes of tlie people, that the Em- 
peror Maximilian wrote a letter to the Pope claim- 
ing his interference, and offering to secure the 
thorough execution of his decree whatever it might 
be. Leo, however, though seated in the Pontifical 
chair, was too indifferent to all that regarded reli- 
gion to take any active conceni in what lie consi- 
dered as a mere monkish quarrel. At tlie instiga- 
tion of others, he Ciilled upon the Elector of Saxony 
to withdraw his protection from Luther, and as a 
proof of his obedience to the papal chair, to deliver 
the heretical monk to the Cardinal legate Thomas 
Cajetan, to whom his Holiness had given the fol- 
lowing explicit instructions: — “Tlie Cardinal shall 
immediately summon Luther, who is to be regarded 
as a confirmed heretic, and compel him to appear 
before him, and in case of need to call in the assist- 
aVice of the civil power. When in Rome, he shall 
be kept in safe custody, till further orders are given 
to bring him before the Apostolic chair. But if he 
shall humble himself, and give true signs of repent- 
ance before the Cardinal, and freely and spontane- 
ously beg forgiveness, the Cardinal is empowered to 


receive him again into the bosom of the church. 
Should he however persist in obstinacy, and the le- 
gate not succeed in seizing his person, he is com- 
manded to declare him, and all who adhere to and 
follow liim, heretics, excommunicated, Aid accursed. 
All the members of the ernpiw commanded, 
under pain of anathema and intqi^ci, lend assist- 
ance to the legate, in the execution of his commis- 
sion.” 

Luther was forthwith summoned to Rome to 
answer to a charge of heresy, but he refused to obey 
the summons, declaring his readiness, however, to 
a[»pcar and to defend his cause before pious, impar- 
tial, and learned judges in Germany. The univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, and others friendly to him, inter- 
ceded with the Pope, and accordingly the citation to 
Rome was changed into a summons to Augsburg, 
which Luther declared his intention to obey. Some 
kind friends, concerned for the safety of his valuable 
life, attempted to dissuade liim from his purpose, but 
regardless of danger, and confiding in the protection 
of heaven, he set out for Augsburg, which he reached 
unharmed, and took up his lodgings in an Augustine 
convent. He liad three interviews with the Cardi- 
nal Cajetan, the Pope’s legate, at each of which he 
luscd all the arguments he could command to induce 
Luther to renounce his heresies; but all was una- 
vailing. That nothing might be left undone to 
eflect a settlement of the dispute, Luther addressed 
two letters to the Cardinal, offering to remain silent 
on the controverted points, provided equal silence 
were impo.sed upon his adversaries. But to neither 
of his letters did he obtain a reply; and accordingly, 
he quitted Augsburg. The legate complained bit- 
terly to the Elector of Luther’s sudden departure, 
and entreated Frederic either to send Luther to 
Rome, or to expel him from his dominions. Find- 
ing that the prince, who had so generously thrown 
the shield of his protection over him, might now on 
his account be brought into collision with the Pope, 
he resolved that rather than bring the Elector into 
trouble, he would leave his territories, and commit 
his way unto the Lord. This determination, how- 
ever, was changed, and the Elector rejected the Car- 
diiial’.s proposal to expel him from his dominions. 

Notwithstanding tlie urgent representations of 
Cajetan, the Pope took no active steps against Lu- 
ther, but contented himself with issuing a general 
decree, in which the Papal doctrine respecting iiidul- 
gencc.s was confirmed, and every tenet to the con- 
trary was forbidden under pain of excommunication. 
IjCo finding that Cajetan had failed in accomplishing 
the object of his instructions, dispatched a new agent 
in the person of Charles John Miltitz, Papal Nuncio 
and Privy Councillor, with general instructions to 
adopt whatever steps he might consider best fitted to 
put an end to the dispute. This papal emissary 
arrived in Saxony towards the dose of 1618, bringing 
with liim the Goldm Boae^ as a present from the 
Pope to the Elector Frederic. Miltitz had the saga- 


city to perceive that matters were in a very different 
state in Germany from what had been represented at 
Rome. He soon saw the general popularity of Luther's 
cause, and the necessity therefore of adopting con- 
ciliatory meil^ures. He solicited a meeting with him 
therefore at Altenburg. The Elector consented to 
this arrangement, and Luther appeared on the day 
appointed. The nuncio was favourably impressed 
with the aspect and address of the Reformer, con- 
versed with him with the utmost apparent candour, 
and was seemingly affected even to tears. Luther 
declared his readiness to listen to the proposals of 
the nuncio, and at his suggestion he addressed a let- 
ter to Pope Leo, promising to be silent on the sub- 
ject of indulgences, if silence were likewise imposed 
on his adversaries, and declaring that he would 
admonish the people zealously to honour the Roman 
church. 

Thus the controversy seemed on the point of 
being amicably terminated, but an event occurred 
almost immediately after, which rendered Luther’s 
reconciliation with Rome almost hopeless. Dr. Eck, 
the author of the Obelisken, had challenged Carl- 
stadt to a public disputation on the contested points 
of theology, and in thirteen Theses which he had 
written in preparation for the discussion, he attacked 
Luther’s declaration on indulgences. Luther op- 
posed these by thirteen other Theses, in which he 
declared that the assumption of the Church of Rome 
to be the head of all other churches is contradicted 
by the approved histories of eleven hundred years, 
by the text of the Holy Senptures, and by the reso- 
lutions of the council of Nice. A public discussion, 
accordingly, was held in Leipsic, between Eck on 
the one side, and Carlstadt and Luther on the other. 
The first week the dispute was between Eck and 
Carlstadt on the subject of Free-Will; and on the 
second week the discussion was between Eck and 
Luther on the primacy of the Pope. In the third 
week, Eck again disputed with liUther on repen- 
tance, purgatory, indulgences, and the power of the 
priesthood to forgive sins. The Inst three days were 
spent in discussions between Eck and Carlstadt. 
The universities of Paris and Erfurt were proposed 
and accepted as arbiters in the dispute, but Luther 
reserved to himself the power of appeal from the 
universities to a council. In the course of the de- 
bate, the Reformer made a concession of which he 
afterwards repented, acknowledging the Pope as 
Lord of the church by human consent. He had 
said enough, however, to rouse the anger of his op- 
ponents, who lost no time in laying before the 
Elector of Saxony serious complaints respecting 
Luther’s heresies. This led to a counter declai’ation 
on the part of Luther and Carlstadt; and besides, 
Luther was called to publish a reply to the Francis- 
cans, who charged him with having written fifteen 
heretical propositions. While thus engaged in sharp 
contention, and harassed by opposition from many 
quarters, the heart of the Reformer was cheered by 


learning that his conduct in the Leipsic disputation 
was warmly approved, and that his writings had 
been very favourably received both in Italy and 
France. The Hussites of Bohemia addressed to him 
letters of congratulation on the noble stand which he 
had made against the corruptions of the church. 
Thus encouraged to proceed in the work of Refor- 
mation, Luther published several treatises on points 
of theology, which attracted great attention, and in- 
creased his popularity. Among these may be men- 
tioned a Sermon on the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord, with a frontispiece representing 
the sacramental cup. In this production the Romish 
doctrine of the efficacy of the sacraments exopere 
operato was assailed with great ability, and the neces- 
sity of faith on the part of the communicant was 
clearly proved from Scripture. In regard to the de- 
nial of tiie cup to the laity, Luther maintained that the 
Bohemian church was guilty of no heresy in admin- 
istering the sacM-ament in both kinds, and that it was 
by all means desirable to celebrate the sacrament 
exactly as Christ had instituted it when on earth. 
The publication of this sermon caused a great sensa- 
tion, not only in Saxony, but in various other parts 
of Germany, and particularly in Bohemia, where it 
was the means of adding no fewer than six thousand 
persons to the body of the reformed. 

Miltitz, the Papal nmicio, was exceedingly anxious 
to bring to a satisfactory settlement the dispute be- 
tween Luther and the Pope. To effect if possible 
this object, he had frequent interviews with the 
Reformer, but without success. Towards the end of 
August 1520, the Augustines held a general chapter 
in Eisleben, at which the nuncio attended, and pre- 
vailed upon them to use their influence with Luther 
to induce him to make formal submission to Hie 
Pope. A bull of excommunication was daily ex- 
pected from Rome, and more especially as Eck, the 
violent enemy of Luther, had proceeded thither a 
few months before. The enemies of the Reformer 
wert! unwearied in their attempts to injure him, by 
propagating calumnies and nnsrepresentations in re- 
gard both to his motives and sentiments. To obviate 
the evil influence of these rumours upon the minds 
of ruh’rs and men of power, he addressed explanatory 
letters to Be^eral, and among others to Charles V., 
who had been shortly before chosen Emperor of 
Germany. 

About this time, Luther published a Treatise on 
Good Works, in which he set forth Faith in contra- 
distinction to Works, as the sole ground of man’* 
justification before God. This of course struck at the 
root of the Romish doctrine on the subject of justili* 
cation, and placed Luther in an attitude of complete 
antagonism to the creed of the church. He was ifi 
duced by Miltitz, however, to take one more step to 
bring about a reconciliation, by addressing a letter 
to the Pope, along with a short Essay which he had 
written on Christian Liberty. His letter to Leo X. 
breathed so strong a spirit of independence, that the 
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<»Iy result which was likely to flow from it was, 
that matters must ere long come to a crisis. “ Al- 
though 1 have been compelled,'’ says the bold and 
intrejud Reformer, “by some of your unchiistian 
flatterers, who have utterly witliout provocation as- 
sailed me, to appeal to a free and Cliristian council; 
I have still never suffered my mind to be so far 
estranged from you, as not from my inmost heart to 
have wished the best things for you and the Papal 
chair, and made them the subject of my earnest daily 
prayer to God. I supplicate you. Holy Father Leo, 
to accept my apology, and believe mo to be a man, 
who would be far from any attempt to be undutiful 
towards your person, and be assured that I am rather 
filled with the warmest sentiments of regard and 
veneration. To every man T am prepared to give 
way in all things, but the word of God 1 dare neither 
abandon nor deny. Yet it is true 1 have handled 
the Romish court rather roughly, but neither you. 
nor any man on earth, can deny it to be viler and 
tnore abominable than ever was Sodom, Gomorrah, 
or Babylon ; and so far as I can perceive, its wicked- 
ness is neither to be reformed nor rooted out, but is 
practised so shamefully in the face of day, that the 
Romish church, in former times so holy, is now be- 
come a den filled with every crime, a sink of all 
iniquity, the metropolis and empire of sin, death, and 
everlasting destruction. While you, most Holy 
Father Leo, sit like a lamb among wolves, and like 
Daniel among the lions, or Ezekiel among the scor- 
pions, what can you, who are but an individual, do 
against such a host of monsters? And allliongh you 
might chance to have the countenance of tliree or 
four learned and pious Cardinals, what are they 
amidst so great a host? Sooner would you fall by 
poison, than succeed in checking so vile a pestilence. 
The glory of the Pontificate is departed. Tlie wrath 
of God is come upon it for ever. Hostile to a gen- 
eral council, unwilling to receive correction, or sub- 
mit to be reformed ; still a violent unchristian de- 
meanour will not prevent the fulfilment of what lias 
been declared respecting the mother of harlots the 
ancient Babylon. ‘We would have healed Babylon, 
but she is not healed, forsake her.’ — tier. li. There- 
fore it has always grieved me, Oh, })ious Leo, that 
you have become Pope in such a time as this. You 
were worthy to have been Pope in better days. The 
Romish chair is unworthy of you, the Evil Spirit 
should leather be chosen to fill it, for he assuredly 
has more influence in Babylon than you.” 

Before this letter was written, a bull of excommu- 
nication against Luther, containing a formal condem- 
nation of his writings, liad been despatched from 
Rome by the hands of Eck, and the language of the 
letter just cited was not likely to induce its recall. 
The Papal bull met with little encouragement in 
Germany, and independently of the nature of the 
document, great offence was taken that the personal 
enemy of Luther was chosen as its bearer. The 
Reformer now drew up an appeal from the Pope to 
ii. 


a council ; and in a letter to Spalatin, he says, “ 1 
despise it, and pull it in pieces as a wicked, lying, 
and infamous bull.” The people in some places now 
began to burn the writings of Luther, and in return 
he caused the papal decretals to be committed to the 
flames in the presence of a crowd./*/^ doctors, masters 
of arts, and students ; and tb^ring the bull of ex- 
communication into the fire with his own hands, he 
exclaimed, “ Because thou hast grieved the saints of 
the Lord, so mayest thou be grieved and condemned 
by the everlasting fire.” After this decisive step by 
wliich he openly tlirew off the Papal yoke, he pub- 
lished a declaration vindicating his conduct. 

Luther now felt as if entirely set at liberty, the 
tie which had so long bound him to Rome being 
finally and for ever severed. From tins time he as- 
sumed the attitude of an open and uncompromising 
foe of the Pope and all his emissaries. Not that he 
was insensible of, or indifferent to, tlie danger of his 
position, but he wjis so firmly impressed with the 
i)eHef that the truth of God was on his side, that he 
felt no inclination to shrink from the responsible 
work which he had undertaken. He acquired fresh 
.‘‘tinmliis by the is8uii}g of a bull from the Pope. 
With indefatigable industry he wrote pamphlet after 
pamphlet, exposing the errors both in doctrine and 
pnaclice of the Clmrch of Uoino. His enemies were 
enmged, and such was the madness of their resent- 
ment, tliat had not a special Providence watched 
over his \aluable life, it would have been sacrificed 
without remor.se. 

About the middle of the year 1.520, Luther pul)- 
li.shcd an address to the Christian nobles of Ger- 
many, containing i)roposalK for a comprehensive 
reform of the church, and exhibiting a lively por- 
titiituro of the abuses which in tlie course of time 
had crept into its constitution and government. 
When Luther wrote this address, he did not regard 
a total breach with the Pope and the church as 
necessary, but trusted, or at least hoped, that a com- 
plete reformation of abuses might yet be effected. 
But oil the 3d of .laiiuary 1521, the Papal bull of ex- 
communication against him was repeated, and the pre- 
vious conditional sentence was converted into an un- 
conditional decree. The young Emperor of Germany, 
Charles V., was to preside at the Diet of AVorms, 
which was at hand, and he requested the Elector of 
Saxony to send Luther thither, promising to have 
him examined by wise and learned men, and to per- 
mit no injury to befall him. The Elector, however, 
in his anxiety to preserve Luther from danger, de- 
clined the Emperor’s proposal, but at the same time 
requested to liave the opinion of Luther on the 
point. The reply of the Reformer was finn and de- 
cided ; “ If I am summoned,” said he, “ I will go 
even though X must needs be carried there in my 
bed, for I cannot doubt that the Emperor’s call is 
likewise God’s call.” He received a formal citation 
to appear at the Diet, along with an Imperial safe 
conduct, aud accordingly, he travelled to Worma in 
2 G 
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the beginning of April 1521. Many were the at- himself of adopting a prudent precaution to secure 
tempts made by his friends to dissuade him from his safety. The plan to which the Elector resorted 
' prosecuting this journey, but remaining proof alike is tlms described by Dr. Robertson in his History 
against the anxiety of hie friends, and the threats of of the Reign of Charles V. : “ As Luther, on his 
his enemies, he replied, “If they were to make a fire return from Worms, was passing near Altenstein in 
between Wittenberg and Worms, which would reach Thuringia, a number of horsemen in masks rushed 
to the heavens, I would still appear in the name of suddenly out of a wood, where the Elector had ap- 

the Lord, and enter the jaws of Behemoth, and pointed them to lie in wait for him, and surrounding 

treading between his great teeth, confess Christ, and his company, can-ied him, after dismissing all his 

leave him to do all his pleasure;" and when his attendants, to Wartburg, a strong castle not far dis- 

anxioiis friend Spalatin sent a messenger to urge him tant. There the Elector ordered him to be supplied 
not to come to Worms, he answered, “ If there were with every thing necessaiy or agreeable, but the 

as many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the place of his retreat was carefully concealed, until the 

roofs I would still enter it.” fury of the present storm against him began to 

Luther reached Worms on the 16th April 1521. abate, upon a change in the political situation of 
Many of the nobility went to meet him, and as he Europe. In this solitude, where he remained nine 
entered the city, more than two thousand people montlis, and which he frequently called his Patmos, 

accompanied him to his lodgings. There he was after the name of that island to which the Apostle 

visited by many persons of great rank, who admired John was banished, he exerted his usual vigour and 
his calmness and undaunted courage. The day after industry in defence of his doctrines, or in confutation 
his arrival he was summoned to appear before the of his adversaries, publishing several treatises, which 
Diet, and liaving committed himself and his cause to revived the spirit of his followers, astonished to a 
God in secret prayer, lie proceeded to the place of gi^eat degree, and disheartened, at the sudden disap- 
ineetirig. As he passed into the hall, many of the pearance of their leader." 

members addressed to him words of comfort and en- During his residence in the Wartburg, Luther was 
couragement. His writings having been produced, frequently visited with severe attacks of bodily ill* 
the question was put to him whether he acknow- ness and mental distress. “ Believe me,” he says, in 
ledged them to be his, whereupon Luther imiiiedi- a letter to a friend, “ 1 am delivered over to a thou- 
ately replied in the affirmative. He was next asked sand imps of Satan in this solitude ; and it is much 
if he would recant their contents, and in reply to easier to contend with incarnate bends, that is, 
this que.stion he craved time for reflection, and the men, than with spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
Emperor having granted him a day for consideration. His distresses, howe\ er, were not wholly of a per- 
the assembly broke up. The following day he was soiial nature ; he was deeply concerned for the de- 
agaiii entreated to recant, but he plainly and finnly graded state of the church and clergy. “ 1 sit here 
refused to do so, adding that he could not retract his the whole day,” he writes to Melanctlion, “picturing 
opinions unles.s he were convinced of their falsehood ; to myself the state of the church, and repeating from 
nor could he consent to their being tried by any other the eighty-ninth Psalm, ‘Wherefore, 0 Lord, hast 
rule than the Word of God. Findiu -4 the Reformer thou made all men in vain?’ O Lord God, what a 
inexorable, his enemies called upon the Emperor to frightful glass of divine wrath, is the cursed king- 
violate the safe-conduct, and thus imitate the con- dora of the Roman antichrist, and I curse my hard- 
duct of the council of Cnnstance in the case of John ness of heart, that I am not melted to tears, and my 
Huss. Charles, however, flrmly refused to act so eyes become fountains of tears, to weep for the de- 
treacherous a part, and Luther was permitted to struction of my people ; but there is no one who will 
depart in safety. A few days after he left the city, arise, and stand in the breach against God, or make 
a severe edict was published iii name of the Emperor, himself as a wall for the house of Israel, in these last 
and by authority of the Diet, depriving him of all days of divine wrath. Do thou therefore hold out 
the privileges which rightly belonged to him as a to the end, as a servant of the Lord, and build up the 
subject of the empire, forbidding any prince to bar- walls and towers of Jerusalem, until they attack 
hour or protect him, and requiring all to concur in thee. Thou knowest thy calling, and thy gift* ; I 
seizing his person as soon as the term specified in pray for thee, and for thee alone ; if my prayers, 
his safe-conduct was expired. which indeed I do not doubt, avail aught, do thou 

This Edict of Worms, rigorous though it was, led the same for me, and so we will jointly bear the 
to no evil consequences in so far as Luther was con- burden. We alone stood together on the arena, and 
cenied. It proved indeed a dead letter. But the they will seek for thee after me.” 
sudden disappearance of the Reformer occasioned no During his confinement the opinions of Luther 
small anxiety to his friends, and triumph to his continued to gain ground in almost every city of 
enemies. The Elector of Saxony, who had ever Saxony, but more particularly in Wittenberg, where 
proved his warm and steady friend, no sooner heard his doctrines had taken deep root ; and there accord* 
that he had left Worms, and was in danger of falling ingly the first step was taken towards an alteration 
into the hands of his enemies, than he bethought in the established forms of worship, by abolislu^g 
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the celebration of private niatises, and by doing away 
with the celebration of the communion in only one 
kind. Bnt to avail ourselves of the clear and accu- 
rate statements of Dr, Robertson : “ Whatever con- 
solation the courage and success of his disciples, or 
the progress of his doctrines in his own country, 
afforded Luther in his retreat, he there received in- 
formation of two events whicli considerably damped 
his joy, as they seemed to lay insuperable obstacles 
in the way of propagating his principles in the two 
most powerful kingdoms of Europe. One was, a 
solemn decree, condemning his opinions, published 
by the university of Paris, the most ancient, and, at 
that time, the most respectable of the lejwncd socie- 
ties in Europe. The other was the answer written 
to his book, conceniing the Babylonish captivity by 
Henry VIII. of England. That monarch, having 
been educated under the eye of a suspicious father, 
who, in order to prevent his attending to business, 
kept bim occupied in the study of literature, still 
retained a greater love of learning, and stronger 
habits of application to it, tlian are common among 
princes of so active a disposition, and such violent 
passions. Being ambitious of acquiring glory of 
every kind, as well as zealously attached to the 
Romish church, and highly exasperated against Lu- 
ther, who had treated Thomas A(pnnas, his favourite 
author, with great contempt, Henry did not think it 
enough to exert his royal authority in opposing the 
opinions of the Reformer, hut resolved likewise to 
combat them with scholastic weapons. With tin’s 
view he published his treatise on the Seven Sacra- 
ments, which, though forgotten at present, as hooks 
of controversy always are, when the occasion tliat 
produced them is past, is not destitute of polemical 
ingenuity and acuteness, and was repreh«‘nted by the 
flattery of his courtiers to lie a work of sucli wond(‘r- 
fiil science and learning, as exalted him no less above 
other authors in merit, than he was distinguislied 
among them by his rank. Tlie Pope, to whom it 
was presented with the greatest formality in full coti- 
sistory, spoke of it in such terms, as if it had been 
dictated by immediate inspiration ; and, as a testi- 
mony of the gratitude of the church for his extraor- 
dinary zeal, conferred on him the title of Defender of 
the Faith, an appellation which Henry soon forfeited 
in the opinion of those from whom he derived it, 
and which is still retained by his successors, though 
the avowed enemies of tiujse opinions, by contend- 
ing for which he merited that honourable distinction. 
Luther, who was not overawed, either by the autho- 
rity of the university, or the dignity of the raoiian-li, 
soon published his animadversions on both, in a 
style no less vehement and severe, than he would 
have used in confuting his meanest antagonist. This 
indecent boldtiess, instead of shocking his contem- 
poraries, was considered by them as a new proof of 
his undaunted spirit. A controverey managed by 
disputants so illustrious, drew universal attention ; 
and iudk was the contagion of the spirit of innova- 


tion, diffused through Europe in that age, and so 
powerful the evidence which accompanied the doc- 
trines of the Reformers on their tot publication, 
that, in spite both of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers combined against them, they daily gained 
converts both in Prance and in EngH^i.” 

The residence of Luther in thi^olitary castle of 
the Wartburg tended more, perhaps, than almost 
any other event of his history, to mature his views 
as to the nature and extent of the reforms which the 
condition of the Romish church required. It was in 
this retirement also that he commenced the greatest 
and the most useful of all his works — the translation 
of the Bible into the German language. In his Pat- 
mos, as h(3 was wont to call it, he actually flnished 
the New Testament. But though thus usefully em- 
l>loyed, the bold and restless spirit of the Reformer 
longed to be at liberty, and to return to active duty. 
This wish became all the stronger wlien be learned 
the unhappy excesses to which the Anabaptists or 
new pro])het8, as they called themselves, were push- 
ing his doctrines respecting gospel liberty. In their 
extravagant entiiusiasm, these men were busily pro- 
pagating the notion that Luther’s attempt at refor- 
mation was neither sufficiently extensive nor radical. 
They rejected infant baptism, and boasted of being 
favoured with immediate revelations from heaven. 
Under tlie influence of fanatical zeal, they were ex- 
citing tumults, and bad succeeded in gaining over to 
their side Luther’s old friend and colleague Carl- 
stadt. 

1’he excesses and disorders introduced by the 
Aimlmptists were far from being favourable to the 
progi-ess of the Reformed cause, and Luther’s fears 
Avere strongly aroused lest, on the contrary, the work 
which he l)ad so much at heart might be thereby 
seriously iini)erilled. Unable, therefore, any longer 
to endure the solitariness of his retreat, he left Wart- 
burg on the .Sd of March lf>22, resolved to take his 
place once more in the arena of active warfare. The 
return of the intrepid German monk excited the 
greatest rejoicings in Wittenberg, and produced an 
immediate restomtion of tranquillity. He addressed 
a letter to the Elector, explaining the reasons of his 
return, and without delay set himself to an exposure 
of the Zwickau prophets, and the extravagancies of 
Carlstadt. Nor were his attempts to allay the tu- 
mults of the public mind wholly unsuccessful; by 
bis means peace and oi*der were restored at Witten- 
berg. 

Leo X., who had long and ably filled the papal 
chair, died on the Ist of December 1621, and Ins 
successor Adrian VI., wlio professed a strong desire 
to bring about a reformation of the church, awakened 
such bitter feelings of enmity against himself in 
Horae, that his death, which occurred in September 
1523, has been attributed to poison. The pontifical 
chair was next occupied by Clement VIT., who was 
devoted to the French party, and to some extent 
favourable to the Reformation. In the meantime. 
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I TiUther and his fellow-labourers, especially Melanc- 
thon, were scattering the seed of the new doctrine in 
all directions, and iu a short time reformed principles 
I pervaded the whole Electorate of Saxony. A new 
Elector succeeded to the government in 1525, and 
j under his authority, Luther was permitted to intro- 
duce the new and simple mode of worsliip in the 
chapel of the castle at Wittenberg. The Reforma- 
tion now began to exercise its due practical influ- 
ence. The cloisters in various plaises were abandoned 
by the monks and nuns. In 1523, Luther mentions, 
in a letter to Spalatin, the escape of nine nuns from 
their convents, among whom ho mentions the name 
of Catharine von Bora, who afterwards became his 
wife. 

The estates of Gennany assembhid in Diet at Nu- 
remberg in 1524, and declared their desire to com- 
ply with the edict of Worms, as far as possible, at 
the same time urging the necessity for a general 
council. Towards tl»e end of the following year, a 
new Diet was held at Augsburg, and afterwards re- 
moved to Spires. The object of this Diet was declar- 
ed by the emperor to be tlio extirpation of the Lu- 
theran heresy, and the execution of the edict of 
Worms. Such was the opposition, however, offered 
by the evangelical princes, that the Nuremberg de- 
cree alone was renewed in Augsburg, and the estates 
were recommended to take steps for having the Word 
of God, according to tlie true meaning and doctrine 
of the Universal Church, taught throughout their 
lands without innovation or tumult. 

In the Diet at Spiros, which was a prolongation of 
that at Aug-iburg. the reform j)arty so far prevailed, 
that the emperor’s demand for the enforcement of 
the edict of Worms was rejcc-ted : and the resolu- 
tion wfvs .adopted to semi an emlwssy to the emperor, 
requesting him to come to Germany and cjill a coun- 
cil, and that, in the meantime, each government 
was to conduct the affair.s of religion as they could 
answer to God and the emperor. In 1529, a Diet 
w.'is held at Spires, when it was decided by a ma- 
jority that he should once more be requested to sum- 
mon within a year either a general council or a na- 
tional synod, and himself to preside. Those slates 
of the empire, whicli had hitherto obeyed the edict 
of Worms, were enjoined to persevere in the obser- 
vation of it, and the other states were prohibited 
from attempting any further innovations in religion, 
particularly from abolishing the mass before the 
meeting of a general council. The favourers of the 
new doctrine entered a solemn protest against this 
decree, as unjust and impious. From this circum- 
stance they received the name of ProtefitanUt. “ Not 
satisfied with this declaration of their dis.sent,” says 
Robertson, ^‘froin the decree of the Diet, the Pro- 
testants sent ambassadors into Italy, to lay their 
gi'ievances before the emperor, from whom they met 
with tlie most discouraging reception. Charles was 
at that time in close union with the Pope, and soli- 
C'tona to attach him inviolably to his interest. Dur- 


ing their long residence at Bologna, they held many 
consultations concerning the most effectual means ot 
extirpating the heresies which had sprung up in Ger- 
many. Clement, whose cautious and timid mind the 
proposal of a general council filled with horror, even 
beyond what Popes, the constant enemies of such 
assemblies, usually feel, employed every argument 
to dissuade the emperor from consenting to that 
measure. He represented general councils as fac- 
tions, ungovernable, presumptuous, formidable to 
civil authority, and too slow in their operations to 
remedy disorders which required an immediate cure. 
Experience, he said, had now taught both the em- 
peror and himself, that forbearance and lenity, in- 
stead of soothing the spirit of innovation, had ren- 
dered it m(>re enterprising and presumptuous; it 
was necessary, tlierefiu’e, to have recourse to the 
rigorous methods wliich such a desperate case re- 
quired ; Leo’s sentence of excommunication, toge- 
ther with the decree of the Diet at Woims, was to 
be carried into execution, and it was incumbent on 
the emperor to employ his whole power, in order to 
overawe those on whom the reverences due either to 
ecclesiastical or civil authority had no longer any 
iiifliience. Cliarles, whose views were veiy dificr- 
ent from the Pope’s, and who became daily more 
.sensible how obstinate and deep-rooted the evil was, 
thought of reconciling the Protestants by means less 
violent, and considered the convocation of a council 
as no improper expedient for that purpose ; but pro- 
mised, if gentler arts failed of success, that theu he 
would exert himself with rigour to reduce to the obe- 
dience of the Holy See those stubborn enemies of 
the Catholic faith.” 

The emperor caused himself to be crowned by 
the Pope in 1529, and summoned a Diet to be held 
the following year at Augsburg. The Reformation 
had already obtained many supporters, and variou.s 
petty princes of the German states had declared 
themselves its decided part izans. It hud found its 
way aLo into Denmark and Sweden. In Switzer- 
land (see Helvktic Reformed Cfiurches), under 
the guidance of Zwingli, it had, before this time, 
made very extensive progress. 'J'he Swis.s and Ger- 
man Reformers, however, diflered widely from each 
other on tlie subject of the })resence of Ciirist in the 
Lord’s Supper. Several attempts were made, but in 
vain, by private individuals, to reconcile the two 
parties, but the landgrave, Pliilip of Hesse, infiuenced 
by political motives, proposed a religious conference 
to be held at Marburg between Luther and Zwingli. 
The discussion, accordingly, took place, and while 
both parties, as is usual in such cases, claimed the 
victory, articles were drawn up and published, in 
which tlie Swiss confoimed generally to the Lutheran 
views, excepting on the subject of the Bacrament, 

The man who, more than any other, liad influenced 
the mind of Zwingli, was Erasmus, who had done 
enough in the cause of the Reformation to irritate 
and ofiend the partizaiis of Rome, but was too timid 
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to appreciate the warm and impaHsioned zeal of Lu- 
ther, Thene two men, each distinguished in his own 
sphere, were, nevertheless, widely different from each 
other. D’Aubign^ justly says, “ Erasmus and Lu- 
ther are the representatives of two great ideas rela- 
tive to a Reformation, — of two great parties in their 
age and in all ages. The one class are men of a 
timid prudence ; the other those of active courage 
atid resolution. These two great bodies of men ex- 
isted at this period, and they were personified in 
these two illustrious heads. The former thought that 
the cultivation of theological science would lead gra- 
dually and without violence to the Reformation of 
the Church. The more active class thought that 
the spread of more correct ideas among the learned 
would not put an end to the gross superstitions of 
the people, and that to reform such or such an abuse 
was of little importance, so long as the life of the 
Church was not thoroughly renovated.” The same 
eloquent writer well depicts the character of Eras- 
mus : “ Erasmus was deficient in courage. But 
courage is as necessary to effect a reformation as to 
capture a city. There was much timidity in his 
character. From his youth l»e trembled at the men- 
tion of death. He took the most extraordinary care 
of his health. He would avoid, at any sacrifice, a 
place where contagion prevailed. His relish for the 
comforts of life surpassed even his vanity, and this 
was his reason for declining more than one brilliant 
offer. Thus it was that he did not pretend to the part 
of a Reformer. ‘ 1 f the corrupted morals of the court 
of Rome require a great and speedy remedy,’ said 
he, ‘ it is not for me, or such as me, to efl’ect it,’ He 
had none of that strength of faith which animated 
Luther. Whilst the latter was ever ready to lay 
down his life for the trutli, Erasmus, with great in- 
genuousness, could say, ‘Let others affect martyrdom ; 
for my part, I think myself unworthy of that lion- 
our. I fear, if a tumult arose, I should be like Peter 
in his fall.’ 

“ Erasmus, by his writings and his discourses, had, 
more than any other person, hastened the Reforma- 
tion ; and yet he trembled when he saw tlie tempest 
he had raised approacliing. He would have given 
every thing to restore the former calm, even with 
its heavy vapours. But it was too late, — ^the dam 
was broken down. It was no longer possible to stay 
the violence of the torrent that was at once to cleanse 
and fertilise the world. Eiiismus was powerful, so 
long as he was an instrument in God’s hands. When 
he ceased to be that, he was nothing.” No wonder 
that Luther wrote concerning him : “ I fear he fol- 
lows Christ with a divided heart, and is ignorant of 
the grace of God. Carnal feelings are stronger in 
him than spiritual influences. Though reluctant to 
judge him, I still feel it my duty to warn you, not to 
read and receive all without due discrimination. For 
these are dangerous times ; and I clearly see that a 
man is not necessarily a good Christian, because he 
tt a good Greek or Hebrew scholar. But 1 anxiously 




keep this opinion secret, lest I should encourage his 
enemies. The Lord may, peradventure, reveal him- 
self to him in liis own time.” Erasmus continued 
to halt between two opinions, to the great annoy- 
ance of Luther, and at length showed himself the 
enemy of tlie Reformation, althotigj»%at an earlier 
period of his life he had poweril||y contributed to 
its triumph. 

Luther had quitted the monastery, and laid aside 
the monk’s cowl towards the end of the year 15’.J4, 
and in June of the following year, he married Ca- 
therine de Bora, one of the nuns, to whom we have 
already referred, as having with his assistance escaped 
from the convent of Nimptschen. As a husband 
and a father Luther was most exemplary, and in his 
domestic relations he was blessed with much happi- 
ness. 

The far-famed Diet of Augsburg was held in 1530, 
and although it was not deemed safe or expedient 
that the Reformer should be present in person, his 
protector, the elector of Saxony, having been spe- 
cially urged by the emperor to attend, proceeded 
thither with a numerous retinue. The emperor en- 
tered the city on the evening of the 15th June, be- 
ing the day j)recediiig the festival of Corpus Chrhtl. 
The Protestants received an imperial command to 
join the religious procession on the following day, 
but they firmly refused to comply. The Diet was 
opened on the 20th with the saying of mass, in 
which the evangelical i)rince8 would take no share. 
At the commencement of the business, four electors 
and forty princes were present. The Romish party 
declined making any declaration of their faith, and 
avowed their intention to abide by the edict of 
Worms. The Protestants were ordered by tlie em- 
peror to produce the articles of their creed against a 
certain day. These had been drawn up by Melanc- 
tlion, and submitted to the examination of Luther, 
who had declared liis unqualified approbation of 
them as a faithful exhibition of Protestant doctrine. 
On the appointed day this Confession of Faith was 
read, and produced a very favourable impression, and 
after some discussion, it was agi’eed to submit the 
Confession, in the first instance, to the examination 
of the Romish divines, and to await their answer. 
In the course of a few days they handed in a refuta- 
tion of the Protestant Confession, but it was couched 
in language so hitter and reproachful, that the em- 
})eror refused to accept it, and ordered it to be dmwn 
up anew. The second document penned by the 
Romish divines was produced and read in less than 
a month after the rejection of the first ; and the em- 
peror expressed himself so pleased with this revised 
refutation, that lie insisted that the elector and his 
adherents should immediately and unceremoniously 
adopt and abide by it. This request, however, 
though accompanied with threats, had no effect in 
subduing the firmness of the Protestant party. Me- 
lancthon immediately commenced a detailed refuta- 
I tion of the Reply which had been made to the Pro- 
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testant Confession, and this able Apology for the 
Augsburg Confession (which see), is inserted 
mnong the symbolical books of the Lutheran Church. 

Various attempts were made by the emperor to 
bring about an adjustment of the diderences between 
the two parties, but these attempts were wholly un- 
successful, and the Protestants demanded a general 
council. The Diet had sat for six months, and the 
emperor was impatient to bring its proceedings to a 
close. He inveighed against, and even threatened 
the elector of Saxony, but the good man was inflexi- 
ble, and left Augsburg indignant at the conduct of 
bis imperial majesty. Tlie Diet still continued its 
sittings, after several of the Protestant members had 
left, and at length, on the 19th of November, published 
a resolution, which iii plain tenns condemned the 
doctrines and regulations of the Protestants ; com- 
manded whatever had been altered to be restored to 
its former state; and further determined that the 
emperor and the estates should risk their lives and 
influence in protection of the ancient constitution of 
the church, and summon the refractory before the 
supreme court of judicature. At the same time a 
promise was given that a council should be sum- 
moned within six months. Throughout the impor- 
tant proceedings of the Diet of Augsburg, Luther 
was residing at Cobourg, watching the course of 
events, and carrying on an active correspondence 
with the elector of Saxony, Melanctlion, and others, 
who were present at the Diet as guardians of the 
Prote.stant iiiterent. In his letters to Melanctlion, 
he evinces the wannest regard for the man, but de- 
clares his decided disapproval of the attempts at 
compromise with the Romanists, perceiving, as lie 
did, that the opposition both in principle and spirit 
between the two parties was too great to expect any- 
thing like a solid reconciliation. We learn from 
Pflser that “ Luther had drawn up during the Diet, 
a regular statement respecting the disputed points ; 
marking out how far concession could, or ought to 
be carried : declaring first, that if the opposite party 
persisted, as hitheito, in refusing all compliance, 
there was no possibility of treating with them at all ; 
but, as the emperor had desired to know in how far 
the Protestants could concede, he would go through 
the individual points : — First, as regarded their doc- 
trine, which their opponents liad in no ways been 
able to invalidate, they could yield nothing; but 
were ready to afford explanation of individual ex- 
pressions respecting faith as the sole ground of jus- 
tification, and respecting satisfaction, and merit. In 
the Article respecting abuses, the sentiment that the 
withholding the cup from the laity might be regarded 
as indifferent, could not be agreed to ; neither could 
they at all consent, tliat marriage should be prohi- 
bited to any order of society : and equally inadmis- 
sible was the re-establishment of private masses, 
and the canon law. With regard to the monaste- 
ries, it might be conceded, tliat the present inmates 
should continue to enjoy the benefit they afford, 


but without adhering to the celebration of the mass, 
or other rules of their order; and alluding to the 
jurisdiction of the bishops, he declared thus: < As- 
suredly, if they will suffer our doctrine, and cease to 
persecute it, we will in no ways interfere with tlieir 
jurisdiction or dignity, or what you may please to 
tenn it ; for we, assuredly, do not desire to be either 
bishops or cardinals, but only good Ciiristians, who 
are, and should be poor.’” 

Though absent from the Augsburg Diet, Luther, 
by his letters to the chief rnembei’S, was the con- 
trolling spirit of the Protestant party in that ce- 
lebrated assembly. Witli the half measures of 
Melanctlion he was much dissatisfied, and only 
on one point did he agree with his concessions — 
the c(»ntinuation of the papal power as a liuman 
establishment. On this point alone did tlie stem 
German Reformer appear ready to enter into a com- 
promise. Ill all other matters the beneficial in- 
fluence of his masculine mind was seen in the deter- 
mined perseverance which the elector and tlie other 
Protestants manifested pending the negotiation, as 
well as ill afterwards opposing the demands and 
threats of tlie emperor. 

A political armngement was about this time entered 
into by Charles V. which it was feared would prove 
seriously detrimental to the interests of Prote.stant- 
ism. This was the nomination of his brother Ferdi- 
nand to be chosen as his successor ; and that prince, 
who had been previously invested witli the govern- 
ment of the Gennan hereditary states and duchy of 
Wirtemberg, being well known to be decidedly hos- 
tile to the new opinions, his proposed exaltation to 
tlie imperial throne was viewed by the Protestant 
princes and people witli the utmost anxiety and 
alarm. Steps were immediately taken to effect S* 
closer union among themsehes, and for this purpose 
a treaty of defensive alliance was entered into at 
Smalcald on the 29th March 1531, tlie provisions of 
the treaty having been drawn up by Luther. (See 
Articles of Smalcald.) When the treaty was 
subscribed by the Protestants, Melanctlion still 
maintained his former sentiments, which were now 
renounced by Luther, as to the lawfulness of a Pope, 
provided he rested his claims solely on expediency 
and the consent of the church. An article embody- 
ing the opinions of Melanctlion on this pouit was 
appended to the Articles. 

The league of Smalcald, though at first limited to 
Protestant electors, princes, and states, was after- 
wards extended so us to include those who, what- 
ever might be tlieir religious sentiiriCnts, were op- 
posed to the Emperor, and protested against the 
election of Ferdinand. In this view it was joined 
by the dukes of Bavaria, and also by the kings of 
France and England. By this accession to their 
political strength, the Protestants were enabled to 
occupy a high vantage ground in their negotiations 
with the Emperor for peace. These negotiations led 
at length to the treaty of Nuremberg, which w«s 
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fiiuilly ratified at the Diet of Ratisbon in 1532. The 
conditions were, that none should commence hostili- 
ties on account of their belief, or any other cause ; 
but in case of violence being offered, they should 
render mutual assistance, and all should conduct 
themselves with true Christian love till the next 
council should meet. A difficulty, however, arose 
as to the interpretation of the conditions, whether 
they applied to all who should hereafter subscribe 
the Augsburg Confession, or must be limited to such 
as now professed its tenets. Tlie Protestant depu- 
ties at first insisted on the extended interpretation ; 
but the Elector, persuaded by Luther, insisted on 
the limited view of the treaty, while, contrary to the 
advice of Luther, he persevered in his opposition to 
the election of Ferdinand. 

None of the deputies at first approved of the con- 
ditions of peace, and more especially the Landgrave 
of Hesse insisted on those being included who might 
subsequently express a wish to join their league. 
He wrote a letter to the Elector censuring him in 
strong language for separating from the rest of the 
Protestant party. In the meantime the good Elec- 
tor died, and his successor John Frederic, sumained 
the Generous, replied to the letter of the l^andgrave 
with considerable rudeness, and proposed to settle 
their disputes by arbitration. The arbiters advised 
a mutual reconciliation, and as all the other Protes- 
tants were of the same opinion, the Landgiave had 
no other alternative but to accept the terms of peace. 

Pope Clement VII. died in 1534, but his succes- 
sor Paul III. continued the negotiations about the 
long-expected council. With this view he dispatched 
his own ambassador, Paul Vergerius, to hold an in- 
terview with Luther. The interview took place, and 
a council was proposed to be held under the autho- 
rity of the Pope at Mantua. The Elector, however, 
and the Smalcald confederates refused to assent to 
the proposed council, and resolved to raise a formi- 
dable army. But the Pope summoned the council 
to meet at Mantua in May 1537 ; and one object of 
its being assembled was stated to be, the entire root- 
ing up of the poisonous and pestilential Lutheran 
heresy. After such a declaration, the Protestants 
could expect no justice in such a council, and they, 
therefore, refused to countenance or attend it. Dur- 
ing this time, Luther drew up the Articles of Sroal- 
cald, which were afterwards received among the 
symbolical writings of the Lutherans. The Protes- 
tant confederacy was every day receiving fresh 
accessions to its members, and the Romanists in 
1538 formed a defensive league, called the holy 
league for the preservation of the holy religion. 
This movement on the part of their opponents led 
the Protestants to renew the league of Smalcald till 
the year 1547. 

The policy of the Emperor in regard to the Pro- 
testants seemed to have now assumed a peaceful 
tendency, and with the view of bringing about, if 
poanble, a common understanding on religious mat- 
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ters, he proposed a conference to be held at Spires in 
J une 1540. It took place however at Hagenan, Spires 
being at that time visited with the plague; but 
neither the chiefs of the Protestant confederacy, not 
the master spirits of the Reformation were present, 
Melancthon being ill, and LutlunJ^ving no inclina- 
tion to enter into negotiations^j^p Jice with Rome. 
The meeting was fruitless, aii^he discussion was 
adjourned for some months. It was renewed in 
January 1541, but after a controversy for four days 
on Original Sin, an order arrived from the Emperor 
to terminate the proceedings, and defer any further 
steps till the Diet of Ratisbon, which was near at 
hand. At this Diet rapid approaches were made 
towards a settlement, and in thirteen days four Arti- 
cles had been agreed upon, but at this stage the con- 
ference was abandoned. 

A deputation, with the knowledge and concurrence 
of the Emperor, now waited upon Luther, and urged 
upon him tlie necessity of his being satisfied with 
the adoption of the doctrine of justification by faith 
on the part of the Diet of Ratisl^n, at the same time 
assuring him of tlieir earnest hope that the other 
abuses would of themselves disappear wlien this 
fundamental article wfis once established. To this 
representation, Luther replied, that while he w'rs 
gratified to learn that the four articles had been 
finally settled, he firmly believed that unless the 
Emperor could bring their opponents to a serious and 
honest arrangement on all the other points iiiclu 'ed 
in tlie Augsburg Confession, the whole attempt at a 
reconciliation between the Protestants and Roman- 
ists would be in vain. This detennination to adhere 
strictly to the Confession, was declared by the 
Elector of Saxony to the other princes of the Diet, 
and he declined at the same time to sanction the 
Four Articles. Thus the whole fruit of the negotia- 
tions was destroyed. 

At the next Diet at Spires in 1542, the Pro- 
testants took a more decided position. The Elec- 
tor of Saxony charged his ambassador to enter 
into no negotiations for a settlement in religion, and 
to consent to no council summoned by the Pope, nor 
show him any mark of honour. Trent was proposed 
as the place of meeting, and meanwhile peace was 
guaranteed for five years. The Romish party ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Pope to hold a council at 
Trent, but the Protestants handed in a written pro- 
test against it. The Emperor held a new Diet at 
Ratisbon in regard to the afi'airs of the church, but 
after an angry discussion it was broken off without 
any result. The council met at Trent in 1645, with- 
out the slightest countenance from the Protestants, 
and drew up a lengthened series of canons and de- 
crees, which, along with the creed of Pope Pius IV. 
founded on them, forms a very important part of the 
symbolical books of the Church of Rome. 

The days of the Great Reformer were now near a 
close. On the 23d January 1546, he left Witten- 
berg for Eisleben, to use lus influence in procunng 
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wn amicable arrangement between the dukes of Mans- Another controversy which arose out of the dif* 
feld, who had quarrelled about some property. He ferences in opinion between Melancthon and Lutheri 
had only been about three weeks in this place, where is commonly known by the name of the Synergittk 
he had been bora and baptized, when, aftef^ a very controversy ^ wliich discusses the question whether on 
brief illness, he was summoned to his eteraal reward not man co-operates with God in the work of con- 
on the 18th February 1546. At the special request veiuion. The leading parties in this dispute were 
of the Elector of Saxony, the body of Luther was Victorin Strigel on the one side, and Matthias Fla- 
removed to Wittenberg, and buried in the castle cins on the other. The latter, who was appointed 
chapel; and the Elector took under his care the Professor of Theology at Jena in 1557, was a stern 
widow and family. and uncompromising defender of the opinions of 

Thus terminated the useful career of one of the Luther, more especially on those points in which he 
greatest and noblest heroes this world has ever seen, was opposed to Melancthon and his followers, the 
one who manfully defended the rights of conscience, Philippists, as they were called. But in the excess 
asserted the grand principles of civil and religious of his zeal, Flacius argued so intemperately against 
liberty, contended earaestly for the faith once deli- Strigel in the Synergistic controversy, that he 
vered to the saints, and one of whom it may well be broached the strange opinion bordering on Mani- 
said, many generations have arisen, and are yet clieism, that original sin is of the very substance of 
destined to arise, who shall call him blessed. a man. This notion was keenly opposed by the 

LUTHERAN CHURCHES. After the death great majority of the divines of the Lutheran church, 
of Luther, a religious war broke out in Germany, while it was espoused and ably defended by a few. 
The Emperor Charles V. saw that all his attempts Another class of controversies which agitated the 
to produce a reconciliation of the Protestants and Lutlieran church, soon after the death of its illus- 
Romanists were utterly fruitless, and that the asso- trious founder, rose out of the heretical views pro- 
ciates of the Smalcald League persevered in refusing pagated by Andrew Osiander. This man held the 
to acknowledge the council of Trent ; he resolved, singular notion that the second Person of the Trinity 
therefore, as a last resource, to have recourse to was that image of God after which man was fashion- 
arms. In a short time he was so successful that he ed; that the Son of God would have become incar- 
issued an imperial edict, which is generally known by natc even although man had not sinned ; and that 
the name of the Augsburg Interim, granting certain repentance consisted in abhorrence of sin and forsak- 
seeming concessions to the Protestants until a coun- ing it, without faith in the gospel. He confounded 
cil should be called for a settlement of the contro- justification and sanctification, alleging the former to 
versy. This edict led to the preparation of an be not a forensic act on the part of God, acquitting 
Interim, which though it proved satisfactory to nei- the believer from a charge of sin and liability lo 
ther party, was drawn up chiefly by Philip Melanc- punishment, but a gracious Divine operation in the 
thou, who succeeded Luther as the head and leader soul, which conferred personal holiness. Justifica- 

of the Lutlieran party. It was designed to point tion in the eye of law, through the imputed righ- 

out the Aduiptu)ra or things iiidirterent, which might teousiicss of Christ, he denominated redemption, and 
be admitted to please the Emperor, and at his com- this he supposed always preceded wlmt he called jus- 
maud. As soon as tins document was promulgated, tification. The mode of justification was in his view 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, appointed a conference by the indwelling of Christ in the soul, producing 
of the divines of Wittenberg and Leipsic in the lat- there a moral change. These confused sentiments 

ter city, with Melancthon at their head, in order to held by Osiander were strenuously opposed by Me- 

asoertain how far in their opinion the Interim ought lancthon and the principal divines of the Lutheran 
to be enforced. After long deliberation, they came church ; and after his death, which happened in 
to the conclusion, that in things indifTerent obedience 1552, the controversy came to an end. 
ought to be rendered to the imperial edict. Tliis One of the keenest opponents of Osiander was 
ambiguous conclusion was arrived at chiefly through Francis Stancar, professor of Hebrew at Konigsberg, 
tlie influence of Melancthon. Hence arose the who, in arguing against the doctrines held by bis 
Adiaphoristic controversy, which raged in Germany colleague, fell into equally flagrant errors of an op- 
for many years ; and which gave rise to other and posite kind. He maintained that the divine nature 
perhaps more important controversies. Among the of Christ took no part in the work of man’s redemp- 
chief of these was a contest, which lasted for some tion, and that it was his human nature alone which 
time, respecting the necessity of good works to sal- made the atonement. So violently were the opinions 
vation. Major, a divine of Wittenberg, adopting of Stancar controverted by the Lutheran theologians, 
the views of Melancthon, maintained tlie affirmative, that he deemed it prudent to leave Germany and re- 
while Nicholas Amsdorf, defending the old Lutheran tire to Poland, where he died in 1674. 
theology, maintained the negative. The discussion It was chiefly during the life of Melancthon that 
was carried on until 1579, when it was terminated these different disputes agitated the Lutheran church, 
by the publication of the Book of Torgau or Form of On the death, however, of this timid and somewhat 
Concord. undecided Reformer, a prospect was opened tq) oi 
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sn end being put to these unseemly cuntests. A 
conference was held accordingly at Altenburg in 
1668, but unhappily it was attended with no good 
results. Another mode was now adopted, and with 
better success, for healing the divisions of the Lu< 
theran clmrch, namely, the preparation of a book in 
winch all the various controversies which had arisen 
since the death of Luther should be fully and satis- 
factorily handled. This task was committed to 
Andreas, a Professor at Tubini^en, who produced in 
1579 the Book of Torgau or Form of Concord. (See 
Concord, Form op.) Through the influence of the 
Elector of Saxony, this new Confession was adopted 
by the churches in all parts of his territories, and 
the example was followed gradually in other districts 
of Germany. Several Lutiieran churches, however, 
refused to acknowledge this document, and Frederic 
n. of Denmark, on receiving a copy of it, flung it 
unceremoniously into the Are. Never did a for- 
mula, which was designed to heal dissensions, tend 
more effectually to foment them ; and accordingly, 
it has never been universally adopted by the Lu- 
theran churches, though some regard it as one of the 
standards of their faitli. This Formula put an end 
to all prospect of union between the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches, who only differed from each 
other at that time on tlie presence of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper, and on the Person of Ciirist. In re- 
gard to the first point, the Lutheran church main- 
tained firmly the opinions of Lutlier, who rejected 
the Romish dogma of Ti*an8ub8tantiation, but held 
the almost equally unintelligible dogma of Consub- 
atantiation. Tlie doctrine relating to the Person of 
Christ, however, was not viewed in the same way by 
all the Lutheran divines. Luther never maintained 
that the man Christ Jesus was always and every- 
where present, but merely tliat he could be present 
whenever the execution of bis mediatorial office and 
tlie fulfilment of his promise required, and of course 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. In this 
view he was followed by the divines of Upper and 
Lower Saxony. But the theologians of Swabia and 
Alsace maintained the absolute omnipresence of 
Christ’s human nature ; and this view of the subject 
was embodied in the Form of Concord, though not 
to the entire exclusion of that held by Luther. Thus 
the points of controversy between the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches were increased, and their hostil- 
ity to each other was rendered more bitter by the 
publication of the veiy document which professed to 
promote their union. 

The prosperity of tlie Lutheran church in Ger- 
many was not a little affected by the secession, first 
of Maurice, landgrave of Hesse, and then, of John 
Sigismund, elector of Bi-andeaburg, both of whom 
went over to the Reformed communion. The con- 
tentions of the two churches excited an earnest de- 
sire hi the mhids of many excellent men on both 
sides, to look about for some means of bringing about 
ft tmion. The first public attempt to accomplish 


this most desirable object was that of James I., 
king of England, who for this purpose made use of 
Peter du Moulin, a distinguished divine of the 
French Reformed Church. The next was the decree 
of the synod of Charenton A . D. 1631. In the some 
year certain Saxon theologians hell j^conference at 
Leipsic with certain Hessian aH(||j|3raiideiihurg di- 
vines. The discussion included all the articles of 
the Augsburg Confession, to which the Reformed 
were ready to subscribe, and they even drew up a 
formula of union, but such was the feeling of jea- 
lousj’- which arose in the minds of both parties, that 
the disputants separated without accomplishing any- 
thing. And another conference having the same ob- 
ject in view, was held at Tliom in 1645, under the 
auspices of Uladislaus IV., king of Poland, which was 
likewise unsuccessful, more especially as it sought to 
couipreliend in the proposed union, not only the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, hut the Romish 
church also. With more success a conference was 
held at Cussel in 1661, but thougli a friendly spirit 
w'as manifested by the disputants themselves, it 
failed to extend itself to the two rival I’rotestant 
churches. Various individuals on both sides made 
strenuous and persevering efforts to bring about a 
reconciliation, but in vain. The ])oleniical spirit, 
and dogmatic exclusiveness of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, defeated all attempts to realize the unity of 
evangelical Protestantism. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, particularly the latter part of it, the contioversy 
between the Lutherans and the Reformed was com- 
pletely lost sight of in the flood of indiflerentism 
and infidelity which overran the whole Continent of 
Europe. The efi’orts which have been made to 
wards a union during the first half of the nineteenth 
century have been already noticed in the article 
German United Evangelical Church. 

Lutheranism is the pre\ ailing form of the Pro- 
testant faith in Saxony, Prussia, Wirtemberg, Han- 
over, and great part of Northern Germany, as well 
ns in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. There are 
also Lutheran churches in Holland, Russia, P(»- 
land, Hungary, and the United States of America, 
hut of all the Protestant univereities in Germany 
and Switzerland, very few are Lutheran. The sym- 
bolical hooks of the Lutheran cliurch are the Augs- 
burg Confession, "with Melaiicthon’s Apology, the 
articles of Smalcald and the Lrfirger and Smaller 
Catechisms. These standards, however, are regard- 
ed as strictly subordinate to the Holy Scriptures, 
which are declared by Lutherans to be the only rule 
of faith and practice. The only point of importance 
in which they differ from the Refoimed is the real 
presence of Christ in the eucharist. 

The constitution of the Lutheran church is sim- 
ple, and approaches very nearly to Preaibytei'ianm^ 
there being no hierarchy, and bishops not being re- 
cognized, except in Denmark and Sweden, as an or- 
der in the church. The archbishop of Upeal, who 
is primate of Sweden, is the only Luthemn arch- 
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bishop. Lutherans acknowledge the head of the 
state as the supreme visible ruler of the church. 
The supreme direcdoii of ecclesiastical aflairs is vest- 
ed in councils or boards generally appointed by the 
sovereign, and termed consistories, consisting of both 
clergymen and laymen. The Lutheran established 
churches are usually interwoven with the state, and 
entirely dependent on it, and are almost destitute of 
discipline, while in some places, as in Sweden, they 
altogether exclude dissent. “The congregations," 
says Dr. Scliaff, “ remained almost as passive as in 
the Roman church. They have in Europe not even 
the right of electing their pastor. They are exclu- 
sively ruled by their ministers, as these are ruled by 
their provincial consistories, always presided over by 
a layman, the provincial consistories by a central 
consistory, or oherldrclimrcAh^ and this again by the 
minister of worship and public instruction, who is 
the immediate executive organ of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the crown.” 

Various liturgies are in use among the Lutheran 
churches, each state generally having one of its own. 
Festivals or saints’ days are seldom much attended 
to. The festivals which commemorate the nativity, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord, and 
the day of Pentecost, are deemed sacred in the Lu- 
theran churches. In regard to rites and ceremo- 
nies, the Lutherans, in opposition to the Reformed, 
hold the lawfulness, if not the usefulness, of images 
in churches, the distinguishing vestments of the 
clergy, the private confession of sins, the use of 
wafers in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
the form of exorcism in the celebration of baptism, 
and other ceremonies of the same kind. They have 
removed, however, the sacrifice of the mass, and the 
idolatrous invocation of saints, while they have po- 
pularized the services of public worship, by cele- 
brnting them in the vernacular language, and giving 
to the sermon a central and conspicuous place. 

The modem Lutherans have widely departed in 
theological doctrine from their great founder ; and in- 
stead of insisting, as he did, on justification by faith 
alone, as the grand article of a standing or a falling 
church, they have degenerated, in too many cases, in- 
to a cold Arminianism. It was not long, indeed, after 
the death of Luther, before his simple theology gave 
place to a system of obscure metaphysical theories. 
Among these may be mentioned the doctrines of the 
Syncketistb or Calixtins (which see). In oppo- 
sition to these mystical philosophical divines arose 
the school of the Pietists, headed by Spener, which, 
amid much extravagance it may be, were, neverthe- 
less, instrumental in reviving vital religion in Ger- 
many towards the end of the seventeenth and be- 
^nning of the eighteenth centuries. The Lutlierans 
have since that time had to struggle with infidelity, 
rationalism, and utter indifference to all religion. 
The present state of practical piety among the Ger- 
man Lutherans is thus noticed by Dr. Schaff : Lu- 
theran piety has its peculiar charm, the charm of 


Mary, who < sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his wmrd.’ If 
it is deficient in outward activity and practical seal, 
and may learn much in this respect from the Re- 
formed communion, it makes up for it by a rich in- 
ward life. It excels in honesty, kindness, afifection, 
cheerfulness, and tliat GemMl^ikeU, for which other 
nations have not even a name. The Lutheran 
church meditated over the deepest mysteries of divine 
grace, and brought to light many treasures of know- 
ledge from tlie mines of revelation. She can point 
to an unbroken succession of learned divines, who 
devoted their whole life to the investigation of sav- 
ing truth. She numbers her mystics who bathed in 
the ocean of infinite love. She has sung the most 
fervent hymns to the Saviour, and holds sweet, cliild- 
like intercourse with the heavenly Father.” 

Lutheranism prevails in great strength in Sweden 
and Denmark. In the latter country almost the 
whole population, amounting to 2,000,000, with the 
exception of less than 20,000 Dissenters, is Luther- 
an. The people of Sweden, numbering more than 
3,000,000, are, with a few exceptions, also Lutheran. 
In France there are about 250 Lutheran congrega- 
tions. In the Protestant states of Germany, Luther- 
anism prevails, though, through the exertions of the 
present king of Prussia, a union has been effected 
between tlie Lutheran and Reformed churches, un- 
der the name of the United Evangelical Church. 

LUTHERANS (Old), a sect of Dissenters from 
the Evangelical Ciuircli of Prussia, which took its 
rise in opposition to the union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches in 1817. They adhere to all 
tlie tenets of the Lutheran symbolical books with 
the most scrupulous tenacity, and they look upon 
the Reformed churches as essentially heretical and 
rationalistic, while they have a still more interne 
hatred at tlie United Evangelical Church. The 
members of this sect are found in greatest numbers 
in Silesia, Saxony, and Pomerania. They were at 
first fined, imprisoned, and persecuted in various 
ways under Frederick William III. Several of their 
leading ministers emigrated with their people to the 
United States. All persecution against these sece- 
ders ceased on the accession of the present king of 
Prussia; and by a decree of 23d July 1846, they 
were formally recognized as a dissenting sect, witli 
full liberty of worsliip. Their number amounts to 
from 20,000 to 30,000 souls. Their largest coiigre- 
gatiniis are in Breslau and in Berlin. The Old Lu- 
therans in America, like those in Germany, hold 
s rictly by the whole Lutheran symbolical books 
but more especially the Form of Concord, to which 
they attach peculiar value. They are divided into 
two ])arties, the synod of Missouri and the synod of 
Buffalo, which are bitterly opposed to each other in 
their views of the clerical office ; the one holding the 
common Protestant view, which makes the clerical 
office only the organ of the general priesthood ; the 
other holding the Romanising doctrine of a sepsxate 
clerical office, resting on ordination, aud specifically 
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dii^'erent from the general priesthood of tlie bap- 
tused. The Pennsylvania synod of the Old Luther- 
ans stands by the Augsburg Confession, and the 
smaller Catechism of Luther. Within tiie territory 
of the Pennsylvania synod there are an East Penn- 
sylvania and a West Pennsylvania synod divided on 
the subject of new measures. Tiie Old Lutherans in 
America have a liturgical altar-service, even with 
crucifixes and candles burning in the daytime. In 
all such matters they cleave to historical tradi- 
tion. 

LYiEUS, a surname of Bacchus, the god of wine. 
This was also a surname of Zens. 

LYCEA, a festival among the Arcadians, cele- 
brated in honour of Zeus Lyctewi. It is said to have 
been instituted by Lycauii, the son of Pelasgus, who 
sacrificed' a child on the occasion, and sprinkled the 
altar with its blood. It is not unlikely that human 
sacrifices were offered by the Arcadians to Zeus Ly- 
CS3US down to a late period. Plutarch says, that the 


Lyceea were celebrated in somewliat the same man- 
ner as the Roman Lupei'caUa, 

LYCEGrENES, a suniame of ApoUo, probably 
from his being bom in Lycia. 

LYCEIA, a surname of Artemis. 

LYCEIUS, a surname of A^fnei^ supposed to be 
derived from G-r. lukos, a wo\^eu..!se his mother 
LaJtona came to Delos in the form of a she-wolf, and 
was conducted by wolves to the river Xanthus. 

LYCOATIS, a surname of Artmis, on account of 
her having been worshipped at Lycoa in Arcadia. 

LYCOREUS, a surname of Apollo, because he 
was worshipped at Lycoreia, on Mount Parnassus. 

LYSIUS, a surname of Di&nyms, under which he 
was worshipped at Corinth, and also at Sicyon. 

LYSIZONA, a surname under which the people 
of Athens worshipped Artemis and Eildthyia. 

LYTERIUS, a surname of Pan, under which he 
was worshipped at Troezerie, because lie had re- 
vealed the best mode of curing the plague. 
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I MA, a name applied to Bhea by the Lydians, who MACCABEES. See Asmoke anh. 

; sacrificed bulls to her as the fruitful mother of all. MACCABEES (Feast of), a festival celebrated 

MACARIANS, the followers of two contempo- annually in the ancient Christian church, in honour 
rary monks of the fourth century, who exercised a of the seven Maccabees, who signalized themselves 
great infiuence on the monastic life of the period, by their opposition to the tyrant Antiochus Epipha- 

and were lield in high veiiei*ation. The one was nes, and who died in defence of the Jewish Law. 

called Macarius the Egyptian, and the other Maca- This feast is mentioned particularly in the fourth 

rius of Alexandria. Botli dwelt in the Libyan de- century. Chrysostom has three homilies prepared 

sert, and were remarkable for the extent of their as- for the occasion, in which he speaks of the festival 

ceticism, in which, of course, they regarded Oirlstian of the Maccabees being celebrated at Antioch, 

perfection as consisting. The hjgyptian, wlio is some- Augustin says tliat the Christians had a church in 

rimestermedtheGreator the Elder Macarius, lived to that city called by the name of the Maccabees, and 
a very advanced age, and he has been canonized both he himself has two sermons upon their festival, in 
by the Greek and Latin churches, the former hold- which he shows they were regarded as Christian 
ing liis festival on the 19th, the latter on the 15th martyrs. This feast appears to liave been observed 
January. The Alexandrian Macarius is said to have in the African churches, for Augustin begins his 
surpassed the other in austere practices. Tlie Ma- first homily with these words : “ This day is made a 
carians were remarkable for the rigidity and strict- festival to us by the glory of the Maccabees.'’ 

ness of their monastic habits. Gregory Nazianzen has a sermon upon the same oc- 

MACARIANS, the followers of Macarius, who casioii; and others ai*e found in the writings of dif- 
was patriarch of Antioch in the seventh century, and ferent authors, from which it appears evident that 
who held the opinions of the Monothelites (which the festival in question was celebrated throughout 
see). He attended the sixth general council held at the whole church. The reason of its observance is 
Constantinople A. D. 680, where he boldly avowed given by Gregory Nazianzen, who alleges that the 
his peculiar opinions, asserting that Christ’s will was Maccabees were really admirable in their actions ; 
that of a GK)d-man ; and persevering in the mainten- yea, more admirable in one respect than the martyrti 
1 ance of this heretical sentiment, he was deposed and that came after Christ. “ For,” says he, “ if they 
banished. He published an Ecthesis, or Confession sufiered martyrdom so bravely before Christ’s cora- 
of Faith, adherence to which was maintained by his ing, what would they not have done had they lived 
SoUowers as a test of orthodoxy. after him, and had the death of Christ for their ex- 
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«mple.” It is not certain on what day the festival was 
held, but the Roman martyrology places it on the 
Ist of August. 

MACEDONIANS, a heretical sect wliich arose in 
the fourth century, deriving its origin from Macedo- 
nius, partriarch of Constantinople. During the 
Arian controversy, a vacancy in the patriarchate of 
Constantinople usually gave rise to bitter contention 
between the Orthodox and tlie Arian parties. It 
was amid the tumult of a disputed election that the 
Arians chose Macedonius to the office of patriarch of 
Constantinople, A. D. 342. He retained quiet pos- 
session of this see till A. D. 348, when Constans pre- 
vailed upon Constantius to de])rive l)im of his eccle- 
siastical dignity. In the course of two years, how- 
ever, he was restored to his office, and commenced a 
vigorous persecution of his opponents, banishing or 
torturing them, sometimes even to death. Accord- 
ingly, when the orthodox obtained the ascendency, 
these individuals who had been pei>ecuted by the 
Arians were looked upon as niartyra, and their me- 
mory is still reverenced both by the Greek and Latin 
churches ; by the Greeks on the 30th of March, and 
by the Ijatins on the 25th of October. The harsh- 
ness and severity with which Macedonius treated 
the opposite party, brought him into no slight odium 
with men of both parties, and this feeling of hostility 
which hi's cruel conduct bad awakened, was much 
increased by an event which occurred about the 
same time. He had removed the body of Constan- 
tine the Great from the Church of the Apostles in 
which it had been buried, and such was the supersti- 
tion of tlie j)eople, that a serious tumult arose, in 
which many persons were killed. Constantius w’as 
deeply offended with tlie conduct of Macedonius in 
this matter. At the council of Seleucia A. D. 359, a 
split took place between tlie Acacian or pure Arian, 
and the semi-Arian parties, and it was fully expected 
that some accusations would have been publicly 
lodged against Macedonius. No steps, however, 
were taken against him on that occasion, but in the 
course of the following year a council was held at 
Constantinople, be was deposed by the Acacians, 
and from that time be united himself with the Semi- 
Arians. 

The term Macedonians was at first used to denote 
the Semi- Arians, who held that the Son was homoi- 
ouftios, or of like substance with the Father. Their 
opinions on this mysterious subject gradually under- 
went a change, and at length many of tlie party ap- 
proached nearer to the Nicene creed, in regard to the 
nature and dignity of the Son, until, in A. D. 367, 
several of their bishops drew up a confession in 
which they admitted tliat the Son was homoownos^ 
of the same substance with the Father. The opin- 
ions, however, of the Macedonians on the Holy 
Spirit were decidedly heteiodox. They denied the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, on account of which they 
received from the Greeks the title of Ptaumatmaachi^ 
ConteiidexB against tlie Holy Spirit. Tliis heresy 


was formally condemned by the second general oi 
first Constantinopolitan council, which met a. d. 381. 
The heresy of tlie Macedonians assumed a variety of 
different shades. Some affirmed that the Holy Spi- 
rit was not a person in the Godhead, that he was not 
what the Father and the Son are, and therefore no 
divine honours were due to him. Some held the 
Holy Spirit to be a creature, and therefore did not 
deny liis personality. Others denied his pereonality, 
and regarded him as a mere attribute of God. In 
condemning tlie Macedonian heresy, the council of 
Constantinople found it necessary to make an addi- 
tion to the article in the Nicene Creed, which says, 
“I believe in tlie Holy Gliost,” expanding it thus, 
“ I believe in tlie Holy Ghost, the Lord, the Author 
of life, wlio proceeds from the Father.” The Nicene 
Creed thus modified, which is commonly known by 
the name of tlie Nieene-Constantinopolitan Creed, 
Avas received by the Catholic churcli ; and the coun- 
cil of Epliesus afterwards decreed that no addition 
should be made to it. 

The members of the Macedonian sect were gener- 
ally upright Hiid honourable in tlieir lives, and, by 
the favour which they showed for the monastic life, 
they acquired a high distinction for piety. After 
their separation from the Arians, they attempted to 
cflect a union with the orthodox party, but this being 
found impracticable, they spread tbcinsclves tlirough- 
out various parts, especially in Tlirace, along the 
Hellespont, and in lMir\gia. None of them were 
found in the western provinces. At Constantinople 
they bad their own cburclies and bisliops. But 
when their opinions were formally condemned by the 
church, they were visited also witli civil penalties. 
In tlie statutes of the elder Tlieodosius they are 
mentioned by name, and in those of the younger 
Theodosius their worship is only tolerated in the 
principal cities. The persecution to which tliey 
were thus exposed soon succeeded in exterminating 
the sect. 

MACHAZOR (Hob. a cycle), a collection of 
prayers used among the Jews in their great solemni- 
ties. The prayers are in verse, and very concise. 
There are many copies of this Book printed in Italy, 
Germany, and Poland. 

MACMILLANITES. See Reformed Presby- 
terian Chituch. 

MACTATIO (Lat. wiocto, to kill), the act of kill- 
ing the victim in Roman sacrifices. This in most 
cases was done not by the priests, but by an officer 
allied jpqpo., who struck the animal with a hammer 
before the knife was used. See Sacrifice. 

MADAGASCAR (Riu.igion op). Madagascar, 
one of the largest islands of the world, is situated in 
the Indian Ocean, on the eastern coast of Africa, 
from which it is separated by tlie Mozambique 
Channel. Comparatively little was known until 
within the last twenty years about this island. The 
Malagasy, as the native inhabitants are called, seem 
to consist of different tiibes under independent 
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chieftains ; but both in language and in general man- 
ners there is an obvious resemblance among those 
tribes, which indicates that they are to a certain 
extent related to one another. Circumcision, for 
example^ is universally prevalent in the island, 
though the ceremonies attending it vary considerably 
in diiferent localities. Divination is practised too 
among all the tribes though under different forms. 
The religion of this singular people consists in a 
great measure of the use of charms or or/y, as they 
call them, by which they believe that the will of 
some superior power is ascertained. It is thus that 
the art of the diviner is exercised on all occasions. 
To begin with their treatment of children, on this 
subject Mr. Ellis, in his ‘ lli.story of Madagascar,’ 
relates the. following curious facts, chiefly in regard 
to the welcome of the little stratiger : “ After the 
birth of an infant, the relatives and friends of the 
mother visit her, and offer their congratulations. 
The infant also receives salutations, in form resem- 
bling the following: ‘Saluted be the offspring given 
of God! — may the child live long! — may the child 
be favoured so as to possess wealth!’ 1‘rcsents are 
also made to the attendants in the household, and 
sometimes a bullock is killed on the occasion, and 
distributed among the members of the family. Pres- 
ents of poultry, fuel, money, &c., are at times also 
sent by friends to the mother. A piece of meat is 
usually cut into thin slices, and suspended at some 
distance from the floor, by a cord attached to the 
ceiling or roof of the house. This is called the 
Kitoza, and is intended for the mother. A fire is 
kept in the room, day and night, frequently for a 
week after t’ue birtli of the child. At the expiration 
of tliat period, the infant, arrayed in the best cloth- 
ing that can be obtained, is carried out of the house 
by some person whoso parents are both still living, 
and then taken back to the mother. In being car- 
ried out and in, the child must be twice carefully 
lifted over the fire, which is placed near the door. 
Should the infant be a boy, the axe, large knife, and 
spear, generally used in the family, must be taken 
out at the same time, with any implements of build- 
ing that may be in the house : silver chains, of na- 
tive manufacture, are also given as presents, or used 
in these ceremonies, for which no particular reason 
is assigned. The implements are ]»erliaps used chiefly 
as emblems of the occupations in which it is expected 
the infant will engage when it arrives at inaturer 
years ; and the whole may be regarded as expressing 
the hopes cherished of his activity, wealth, and en- 
joyments.” 

One of the first acts of the father, or a near rela- 
tion, is to report the birth of the child to the native 
astrologers, who pretend, by peculiar ceremonies, to 
ascertain its destiny ; and should that be declared to 
be favourable, the child is reared with the utmost 
care and attention. When the child has reached its 
«acond or third month, on a lucky day, a ceremony 
takes place, which Mr. Ellis thus describes under the 


name of ‘ Scrambling “ The friends and relatives of 
the child assemble ; a portion of the fut taken from 
the hump on the back of an ox is minced in a rice- 
pan, cooked, and mixed up with a quantity of rice, 
milk, honey, and a sort of grass called voatnpamoa; 
a lock of the infant’s hair is also eap^jnto the above 
melange ; and the whole being tidn^oughly well mix- 
ed ill a rice-pan, which is lield by tiie youngest female 
of the family, a general rush is made towards the 
pan, and a scramble for its contents takes place, 
especially by the women, as it is supposed that those 
who are fortunate enough to obtain a portion may 
confidently cherisli the hope of becoming mothers. 
Bananas, lemons, and sugar-cane are also scrambled 
for, under the belief that a similar result may be an- 
ticipated. The ceremony of scrambling, however, 
only takes place with a firet-bora child. The head 
of the mother is decorated, during the ceremonial, 
with silver chains, while the father carries the infant, 
if a boy, and some ripe bananas, on his back. The 
rice-pan used on the occasion becomes, in their esti- 
mation, sacred by the service, and must not be taken 
out of the liouse during three subsequent days, 
otherwise the Nirtue of those observances is supposed 
to be lost.” 

Should the destiny of the cliild be declared by 
the sihuiy, or astrologer, to be evil, the poor helpless 
babe is doomed to destruction. The practice of in- 
fanticide has been long prevalent in Madagascar; 
and ah hough during the reign of lladama it was 
abolished, since the death of that king the inhuman 
custom has again revived. 

The Malagasy believe in God, without however 
attaching any definite, intelligible meaning to the 
word The terms by which they designate the Su- 
preme Being are Aiidf'va mmntra and Zanahnry, the 
former being generally regarded as the male god, 
and the latter the female. Wliatever is great, what- 
ever is new, useful, and extraordinary, is called i 
god. Silk is regarded as god in the highest de- 
gree. Kicc, money, thunder and lightning, their an- 
cestors both when alive and dead, all are dignified 
with this exalted title. Some believe in a number 
of spirits, each of whom is intrusted with the care 
of a single individual, or an entire class of men. 
Equally vague and indistinct are their views of the 
soul of man and its future destiny. “ They have no 
knowledge,” says Mr. Ellis, “ of the doctrine of the 
soul as a separate, immaterial, immortal principle in 
man, nor has their language any word to express 
such an idea. They speak of the saina, but mean 
by this the intellectual powers. They speak also of 
the fanahy, llie nearest term found to express spirit ; 
but it seems, in their use of it, to imply principally 
the moral qualities or dispo.sitions. In almost the 
same breath, a Malagasy will express Ins belief 
that when he dies he ceases altogether to exist, 
dying like the brute, and being conscious no more, 
and yet confess the fact, that he is in the habit 
of praying to his anceBtora! If asked, were his 
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ancestors not human beings like himself, and did 
they not cease altogether to exist when they died — 
how then can it be consistent to pray to them when 
they have no longer any being? he will answer, True, 
but there is their matoatoa, their ghost ; and this is 
supposed to be hovering about the tomb when the 
body is interred. And there is also the ambiroa, or 
apparition, 8U})po8ed to announce death, to visit a 
person when about dying, and to intimate to him, 
and sometimes to others, his approaching dissolu- 
tion, an idea by no means peculiar to Madagascar, as 
it corresponds with the popular superstition of most 
Knropean countries, that the funeral, or apparition 
of a person still living, is permitted to be seetj as a 
supernatural intimation of his approaching death.” 

Tlie religion of Madagascar, in its heathen condi- 
tioti, has always been essentially idolatrous. In the 
neis^hbourhood of Tananarive, there are twelve or 
fifteen idols which are held in great veneration by 
the people. Four of these are looked upon as pub- 
lic and national objects of worship ; the others be- 
long to i)Rrticular clans or tribes. Mr. Ellis gives 
j I the following account of one of the most noted idols 
1 1 worshipped in the island, and renounced on the intro- 
i dnetion of Christianity : •• Amongst the idols tluis 
! renounced, was one which had belonged to several 
clans or families who resided about six miles from 
the capital ; it was considered as the more imme- 
diate property of the head-man, or chief of the dis- 
trict, in whose family it liad been ke[)t for many 
generations ; but most of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood were its votaries and united in provid- 
ing the bullocks and sheep that wore sacrificed to 
it, or the money given to its keep(‘r8. <• The idol 
is a most unmeaning object, consisting of a num- 
ber of small ])ioces of wood, ornaments of ivory, 
of silver, and bras.s, and beads, lusteiied together 
with silver wire, and decorated with a number of 
silver rings. The central piece of wood is (ir- 
cular, about seven inches high, and three quarters 
of an inch in diameter. This central piece is sur- 
rounded by six short pieces of wood, and six hol- 
low silver oniaments, called crocodile’s teeth, from 
their resemblance to the teeth of that animal. Three 
pieces of wood are placed on one side of the central 
piece of wood, and three on the side opposite, the 
intervening space being filled up by the three silver 
and brazen ornaments. These oniaments are hol- 
low, and those of brass were occasionally anointed 
with what was regarded as sacred oil, or other un- 
guents, which were much used in the consecration of 
charms and other emblems of native superstition. 
The silver ornaments were detached from the idol, 
filled with small pieces of consecrated wood, and 
worn upon the persons of the keepers when going to 
war, or passing through a fever district, as a means 
of preservation. Besides the pieces of wood in the 
crocodile’s tooth, small pieces of a dark, close-grained 
wood cut nearly square, or oblong, and about half 
I an inch long, were strung like beads on a cord, and 


attached to the idol, or worn on the person of those 
who carried the silver ornaments. The chief of the 
district, who had the custody of the idol, had two 
sons, officers in the army. To one of these, with 
another individual, he delegated the authority to sell 
these small pieces of consecrated wood, which were 
supposed to be pervaded with the power of the idol, 
and to preserve its possessors from peril or death, in 
seasons of war, or regions of pestilence. This was 
a source of gi'eat emolument, for such was the re- 
puted virtue or potency of the charm, that a couple 
of bullocks, the same number of sheep, of goats, 
fowls, and dollars, besides articles of smaller value, 
were frequently given for one or two of the small 
pieces of wood attached to the idol.” 

Eveiy household has its charm or fetish, corres- 
ponding with the Teraplum of the Old Testament, 
or the Tjfires and Peiujtes of the ancient heathens. 
Every individual, indeed, has his ody or chann, and 
sometimes one individual has many, and w'ears them 
about his person. Crocodile’s teeth are frequently 
worn as charms. A few villages scattered up and 
down throughout the island are esteemed by the 
people Mamna^ or sacred, because there an idol is 
kept in some ordinaiy house, without any priesthood 
or worshipjiers. The man in whose house the idol 
i.'j kept issues its pretended orders, and answers all 
questions which are put to it. It is acknowledged 
as a principle among the Malagasy that the idols are 
under the sovereign’s special support. To the 
sovereign the keepers apply for new velvet in which 
to fold the idol, for bullocks to sacrifice to it, and 
for wlmtever is required for it. Snakes or serpents, 
which abound in the island, are supposed to be the 
special agents of the idols, and are, therefore, viewed, 
with superstitious fear by the people. The sick 
apply to the idols for a cure, the healthy for charms 
and the knowledge of future e ents. To sanctify 
the idol, in order to prepare it for the prayers of thfe 
worshippers, its keeper secretly takes it from the 
case in which it is kept, and poura castor oil upon 
it. The public idols are usually small images wrap- 
ped in a red cloth, but most of the household gods 
are literally blocks, without any pretensions to a 
human shape. Instead of the people going to the 
idol to worsliip it, the idol is brought to the people. 
The idols are also carried about publicly at occa- 
sional, not fixed periods, in order to drive away dis- 
eases, to protect the people against storms and light- 
nings, and to give virtue to springs and fountains. 
They are also carried to the wars in order to inspire 
the soldiers with courage. 

There are many occasions on which the idols we 
publicly exhibited, and on some of these the cere- 
mony of sprinkling the people is followed, either to 
avert calamity, or to obtain some public blessing. 
“ On one of these occasions,” Mr. Ellis informs us, 
“ the assembly consisted of tit least six thousand 
people. They were ordered to squat on the ground 
in such a way as to admit those bearing the idol to 




pasf to and fro throughout the assembly, and all 
were especially commanded to sit with their shoal> 
ders uncovered. The idol was then carried through 
the multitude in different directions, followed by a 
man bearing a horn of honey and water. As they 
proceeded, the man sprinkled the people on eacli 
side of him by shaking his wisp of straw towards 
them, after it had been dipped in the liquor. A 
blessing was at the same time pronounced by the 
bearer of the idol, in words, which, given by a na- 
tive writer, may be thus translated : — ‘ Cheer up and 
fear not, for it is I who am the defence of your lives, 
and I will not let disease approach. Cheer up, 
therefore, on account of your children and wives, 
your property, and your own peraons, for ye 
sew me.’” - 

The utmost importance in all the affairs of life is 
attached by the Malagasy to the sUddy^ or divina- 
tion by means of beans, rice, straw, sand, or any 
other object that can be easily counted or divided. 
It is a process as regular as a game of chess, and is 
supposed to have been communicated supematurally 
to their ancestors. The object for which the sikidy 
is worked, is to ascertain what must be done in cases 
of real or imaghiary, present or apprehended evils. 
The occult science of casting nativities prevails 
among the Malagasy. Trial by ordeal is also exten- 
sively in use, and is practised in various ways, such 
as passing a red-hot iron over the tongue, or plung- 
ing the naked arm into a large earthen or iron pot 
full of boiling water, and picking out a pebble thrown 
in for the special jiurpose of the trial ; and, in either 
case, to sustain no injury is viewed as a demonstra- 
tion of innocence. But the practice which lias ob- 
tained most generally, is that of drinking the Tan- 
a powerful poison. It is calculated tliat up- 
wards of 3,000 persons annually perish by this bar- 
barous practice. Marnommi or witchcraft is looked 
upon as the cause of all crime, from the idea which 
universally obtains in Madagascar, that no one could 
perpetrate sucli deeds, unless he were really be- 
witched. Ancestor worship is practised also among 
the natives. 

Missionary operations were commenced in this is- 
land by the London Missionary Society in 1818, and, 
during the first fifteen years of the mission, the 
whole Bible was translated, corrected, and printed in 
the native language. About one hundred schools 
were established with 4,000 scholars ; and during 
tliat period 10,000 to 16,000 had received the bene- 
fit of instruction in these scliools. Two printing- 
presses were established, and a Malagasy and Eng- 
lish Dictionary was published in two volumes. 
Two large congregations were formed at the ca- 
pital, and nearly 200 persons applied for admis- 
sion to the church. Christianity had evidently taken 
root in the island, and a most beneficial change 
was gradually taking place in the habits and cus- 
toms of the people. The government, however, 
looked upon tite labours of the missionaries with 


jealousy and suspicion, and the queen, more espe- 
cially, was strongly prepossessed in favour of the 
idolatrous party. In a short time, accordingly, a 
bitter persecution was commenced against the Chris- 
tians, and for seventeen years the most oppressive 
policy was pursued. Many hundfeds^r^^ere degraded 
and impoverished ; hundreds ni4|| doomed to sla- 
very ; not less than one hundred have been put to 
death, and a large number are still sutVering exile, 
bonds, and degradation. Yet, in a most emphatic 
sense, it is true of Madagascar, that the blood of the 
martyrs has proved the seed of the church. Not- 
withstanding the persecuting measures of the queen 
and the government, the numbers of the Christian con- 
verts are annually on the increase, and among them 
are included some of the most intelligent and respec- 
table men in the community. The young prince, 
who is heir to the throne, and his wife, are both 
ineinhersof tlic Christian church, and devoted friends 
of the perseciited flock, whom they assist with their 
advice and their money on all occasions. The hos- 
tility of the queen and her ministers continues una- 
bated, but Christianity is secretly making extensive 
progress in many parts of the island. 

MADIIAVIS, an order of Hindu mendicants, 
founded by Madho, an ascetic. They travel up and 
down the country soliciting alnts, and playing on 
stringed irjstruments. Their peculiar doctrines are 
not known. 

MADHWACHARIS, a division of the VaishnR\a 
sect of tlie Hindus. It is altogether unktiown in 
Gangctic Hindustan ; but in the peninsula it is most 
extensively to be found. Its founder was Mndhw4- 
charya, a Brahman, who was born A. D. 1199, in 
Tuluva ; he is believed by his followers to have 
been an incarnation of Vdifii or the god of air, who 
took upon him the human form by desire of Nd- 
rdyana, and who had been previously incarnate. 
He w'rote a commentary on the Bhagawat Gftd, 
and he erected and consecrated a temple at Udipi^ 
where he deposited an image of Krishna. This 
place has continued ever since to be the head- 
quarters of the sect. After this he established 
eight additional temples, in whicii he placed images 
of different forms of Viah-nv. These establishments 
still exist, and in accordance with tlie regulations 
laid down by the founder, each of eight Sanydsis in 
turn officiates as superior of the chief station at 
Udipi for two years or two years and a half. The 
whole expenses of the estJiblishment devolve on the 
superior for the time being, and as the expenses 
generally exceed the income, the Sa/nydsia travel 
from place to place levying contributions on their 
votaries. The appearance and doctrines of the mem- 
bers of the sect are thus described by Professor H. 
H. Wilson ; “ The ascetic professors of Madhwdch4- 
rya’s school, adopt the external appearance of Dan- 
dia^ laying aside the Brahmanical cord, carrying a 
staff and a water pot, going bare-headed, and wear- 
ing a single wrapper stained of an orange colour with 
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au ochry clay: they are usually adopted into the 
order from their boyhood, and acknowledge no social 
affinities nor interests. The marks common to them, 
and the lay votaries of the order, ai-e the impress of 
the symbols of Vishnu, upon their shoulders and 
breasts, stamped with a hot iron, and the frontal 
mark, which consists of two perpendicular lines 
made with Gopichandana, and joined at the root of 
tlie nose like that of tlie Sri VaUhnavas ; hut instead 
of a red line down the centre, the MdUlInvdchdris 
make a straight black line, with the charcoal from 
incense offered to Narayana, terminating in a round 
mark made with turmerick. 

“ The essential dogma of this sect, like that of the 
V(M8hiava8 in general, is the identification of Vishnu 
with the Supreme Spirit, as tlie pre-cxistent cause of 
the universe, from whose substance the world w'as 
made. This primeval VUinu, they also affirm to be 
endowed with real attributes, most excellent, al- 
though indefinable and independent. As there is one 
independent, however, there is also one dependent, 
and this doctrine is the characteristic dogma of the 
sect, distinguishing its professors from the followers 
of Rdm^nuja as well as Sankara, or those who 
maintain the qualified or absolute unity of the deity. 
The creed of the Madhmas, is Dioaifn, or duality. 
It is not, however, that they discriminate between 
the principles of good and evil, or even the ditfer- 
ence between spirit and matter, whicli i.s the duality 
known to other sects of the Hindus. Their distinc- 
tion is of a more subtle character, and seiiarates the 
Jivatma from the Paraniatrna, or tlie principle of 
life from the Supreme Being. Life, they say, is one 
and eternal, dependent upon the Supreme, and in- 
dissolubly connected with, but not the same with 
him. An important consequence of this doctrine is 
the denial of Moksha, in its more generally received 
sense, or that of absorption into the universal spirit, 
and loss of independent existence after death,” 

The diirerent inodes in which this sect express 
devotion to Viahnu, are marking the body witli his 
symbols, especially with a hot iron, giving his names 
to children and other objects of interest, and the 
practice of virtue, in word, act, and thought. Tiieir 
sacred writings consi.st, besides the works of their 
founder, of the four Vedas, the Mahablntrat, the 
PanchartCtra, and the genuine or original Ramay- 
and. 

MADONNA (Ttal. My Lady), a name given to 
representations of the Virgin xVIary in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries. See Mariolatry, 

MADRASSES, colleges in Mohammedan coun- 
tries where priests are trained who arc to officiate in 
the mosques. 

MADUWA, the place in which the Bana or sa- 
cred books of the Budhists are publicly read. It is 
usually a temporary erection, the roof having several 
breaks or compartments gradually decreasing in size 
as they approach the top, in the form of a pagoda, 
or of a pyramid, composed of 8ucce8.sivo platforms. 


There is one of these erections in the precincta of 
nearly all the Wiharas (which see). In the cen- 
tre of the interior area is an elevated platform for the 
convenience of the priests, and the people sit around 
it upon mats spread on the ground. The platform 
is sometimes occupied by several priests at the same 
time, one of whom reads a poition of one of the 
.sacred books in a tone between singing and reading. 
“ Upon some occasions,” as we learn from Mr. Spence 
Hardy, one priest reads the original Pali, and an- 
other interprets what is read in the vernacular Sin- 
ghalese ; but this method is not very frequently 
adopted. It is the more usual course to read the 
Pali alone, so that the people understand not a word 
that is said ; and were the advices of even the most 
excellent description in themselves, they would be 
delivered without profit to the people assembled. A 
great proportion of the attendants fall asleep, as they 
commonly remain during the wliole night; whilst 
others are seen chewing their favourite betle. As 
might be supposed, there ai*e evidences of unconcern 
in that which ouglit to be the principal object of the 
festival ; but there is none of that rudeness which 
would be exhibited in a promiscuous assemblage of 
people ill some countries that are much higher in the 
scale of civilization. Near the reading-hall there 
are booths and stalls, in which rice-cakes, fruits, snd 
other provisions, and occasionally cloth and earthen- 
ware, are sold ; and the blind and the lame are there, 
with their stringed instruments, sitting by the way- 
side to receive alms; so that the festival i& regarded 
as an opportunity for amusement, as well as for ac- 
<iuiring merit, and an.-iwers the general purpose of a 
wake or fair. Whenever the name of Budlia is 
repeated by the officiating priest, the people call out 
simultaneously, ‘sddlm!’ the noise of which maj' 
be lieard at a gre.at distance ; and the effect is no 
doubt pleasing to those who have not been taught 
that it is in vain for the unleanied to say Amen, 
when they know not the moaning of that which is 
spoken. The readings are most numerously attended 
upon the night of the full moon, when a light is thrown 
upon the huidscape in Ceylon that seems to silver 
all things visible, from tlie tiny leaflet to the towor- 
I ing mountain, and a stillness sleeps in the air that 
I seems too deep to be earthly ; and were the voices of 
the multitude that now come forth at intervals ot! er 
than from atlieist lips, the spirit might drink in a 
rich profusion of the thoughts that come so plea- 
santly, wo am savrccly tell whether the waking 
dream be a reality, ora vision of some brighter land,” 
The Madima is used for other purposes besides 
reading the sacred books. In it there is a labyrinth 
made of withs ornamenled with the cocoa-nut leaf ; 
and the people amuse themselves by fbiding their 
way through its intricate mazes. In some instanow 
lines are drawn upon the ground in an open space, 
and these lines are regarded as the limits of the re- 
gions a.ssigned to particular demons, the last being 
appropriated to Budlm. A few dancers are now in* 
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trodtieod, one of whom advancing towardit tlie firat 
limit, calls out, in a defiant tone, the name of the 
demon to whom the region belongs, and, using the 
most insulting language, threatens to cross the limit, 
and invade the demon's territory. He tiien passes 
the h’mit with the utmost boldness, and goes through 
the same process with the other demons, until he 
approaches the limit of Budha’s region ; but the 
moment he attempts to cross this limit he falls down 
as if dead, it being supposed that he is suffering the 
punishment of his intrusion on the realms of Budha, 
and the spectators applaud his boldness. 

M.®MACTERrA, a festival celebrated at Athens 
in honour of Zeua^ as the god of storms. 

MiEMACTES, a surname of Zeus, as being the 
stormy god from whom originate all the convulsions 
of nature. 

MiENADES. See Bacch^.. 

MAGDALENS, an order of nuns' in the Romish 
church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. Tliey 
consist chiefly of penitent courtezans. The Reli- 
gious of St. Magdalene in Rome were established by 
Pope T-ieo X., and a revenue was settled on them by 
Clement VIII., who ordered that the effects of all 
prostitutes who died intestate should fall to this 
order, and that the testaments of all others should be 
invalid unless a fifth part of their effects were be- 
queathed to them. 

MAGDEBURG CENTURIES. See Centu- 
ries (Magdeburg). 

MAGI, the ancient priests of tiie Persians and 
Medians. The word is rendered in Mat. ii. 1, “ wise, 
men.” The country from whicli these wise men or 
Magi came is not precisely pointed out by the Evan- 
gelist, but only described in general terms as east- 
ward of Palestine, and in all probability was either 
Persia or Mesopotamia. 

MAGIANS, a sect of ancient philosophers which 
arose in the East at a very early period, devoting 
much of their attention to the study of the heavenly 
bodies. They were the learned men of their time, 
and we find Daniel the prophet promoted to be head 
of tliis sect in Clialdea, and chief governor over all 
the wise men of Babylon. Tlie Magians were in 
complete antagonism to the Tsabtans, who woreiiip- 
ped the heavenly hosts ; and they seem to have wor- 
sinpped the Deity under the ernlilem of fire. In all 
their temples, as well as in their private houses, 
they had fire continually burning upon tlieir altars. 
They held in the greatest abhorrence the worship of 
images, which prevailed among other nations, and 
they held fire in the highest veneration as being the 
purest symbol of the Divine Being. The great mass 
of the Persian worshippers, however, adoi'ed the 
•Itar-fires themselves without rising to the Great 
Being whom they symbolized. The Magian sect 
was in danger of passing into utter extinction in the 
I'rign of D^'us Hystaspes, had it not been revived 
And reformed by Zoroaster in the sixth century, the 
Abstract principles of whose system have bew al- 
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ready noticed in the article Abesta. In spite of 
the violent opposition of the TaahianSy Zoroaster 
succeeded in bringing over Darius to a firm belief in 
his reformed system, and from that time Magianism 
became the national religion of the country, until it 
was supplanted by that of Moham>^ i.* Remnants 
of this sect are still found in P^ under the name 
of Ouebres, and in India under that of Parseea. 

MAGIC, a science supposed to depend on the in- 
fluence of evil spirits, or the spirits of the dead. 
Balaam seems to have been a pretender to skill in 
this art ; and in Jer. xxxix. 3, we read of the rah 
matj or chief of the magicians. In early times all 
who engaged in the study of natural phenomena were 
accounted magicians, the term being thus used in a 
good sense, nearly equivalent to the word philoso- 
phers. Magic has been divided into natural, which 
consists in the application of natural causes to pro- 
duce wonderful phenomena; jilanetai'y, which assigns 
either to the planets or to spirits residing in them 
an influence over the affairs of men ; and diaholiwl, 
which invokes the aid of demons to accomplish 
supernatural effects. All practices of this kind were 
forbidden by the Law of Moses as being connected 
with idolatry; yet in every period individuals were 
found among the Israelites who were strongly ad- 
dicted to magical arts. Magicians are frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament in connection with 
Egypt. Thus it is said in Exod. vii. 11, “Then 
Plmraoh also called the wise men and the sorcerers : 
now the magicians of Egypt, they also did in like 
manner with their enchantments.” “ Now we find 
in Egyptian antiquity,” says liengstenberg, “ an or- 
der of persons, to whom this is entirely appropriate, 
which is here ascribed to the magicians. The priests 
had a double office, the practical worship of the 
gods, and tiie pui’suit of that which in Egypt was 
accounted as wisdom. The first belonged to the so- 
called prophets, the second to the holy scribes. 
These last were the learned men of the nation ; as 
in the Pentateuch, they are called wiae men, so the 
classical writers named them aagea. These men 
were applied to for explanation and aid in all things 
which lay beyond the circle of common knowledge 
and action. Thus, in severe cases of sickness for 
example, along wdth the physician a holy scribe was 
called, who, from a book, and astrological signs, de- 
termined whether recovery was possible. The in- 
terpretation of dreams, and also divination, belonged 
to the order of the holy scribes. In times of pesti- 
lence, they applied themselves to magic arts to avert 
the disease. A passage in Lucian furnishes a pecu- 
liarly interesting parallel to the accounts of the Penta- 
teuch conceiiiing the practice of magic arts : ‘ There 
was with us in the vessel, a man of Memphis, one of 
the holy scribes, wonderful in wisdom and skilled in 
all sorts of Egyptian knowledge. It was said of 
him, that he had lived twenty-three years in subter- 
ranean sanctuaries, and that he had been there 
structed in magic by IsU.' ” 
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Both in Egypt and in Babylon the office of magi- 
cian belonged to the priestly caste. In the later 
periods of Jewish history, many pretended to skill 
in the occult science of magic, using incantations of 
various kinds, and professing even to evoke the 
spirits of the dead, with the view of di-awiiig forth 
from them secrets otherwise unattainable. Sorcerers 
and magicians are mentioned by Josephus as 
abounding in his time, and exercising gi‘eat influence 
over the people. The Jews called magicians, Mas- 
tei-s of the Name, the Sl)emhainphoi*a.sh, or ineffable 
name of God, that is, Jehovah, by the true pronun- 
ciation of which wonders could be accomplished. 
They allege tlmt this was the secret by which our 
Saviour performed lus mimclcs while on eartii. In 
the Sepher Toldath Jeshu a strange story is related 
of the manner in which Jesus became possessed of 
the ineffable name. It mentions that the name 
was found by David, engraven on a stone, when 
digging the foundations of the temple, and that he 
deposited it in the sanctuary ; and lest curious young 
me!i should learn this name, atid bring devastation 
upon the world by the miracles it would enable them 
to perform, the wise men of the time made, by 
magical arts, two brazen lions, which they stationed 
before the entrance of the Holy of IIolie.s, on each 
side; so that, if anyone entered the sacred place, 
and learned the ineffable Name, the lions roared at 
him so fiercely when he came forth, that, in his 
fright, he entirely forgot it. Hut they say that our 
Lord, by magical arts aiid incantations, entered the 
sanctuary undiscovered by the priests, .saw the sacred 
Name, copied it on parcliment, which, having made 
an incision in his body, he slipped under bis skin. 
The roaring of the lions when he came out caused 
him to forget the name, but tlie parchment imder liis 
skin enabled him to recover it, and tlicnceforward to 
refresh his memory when needful; and by the power 
of this name it was that all his rairacle.s were per- 
formed. 

Joseplms also represents the Jews as effecting 
wonderful cures by invoking the name of Solomon. 
In the Talmud a curious legend is related concern- 
ing a signet-ring, by which he ruled the spirits, and 
which came down from heaven to him in a cloud, 
having the name Jehovah engraved upon it. By the 
magic influence of this signet-ring, he summoned 
both good and enl spirits to aid him in building the 
temple. Various different modes of incantation are 
mentioned by Josepluis as having been used by So- 
lomon. The magical art is well known to have been 
extensively practised by the ancient heathens; and 
Pythagoras, as well as other Greek pliilosophers, 
made it a subject of study. Ephesus was particularly 
famed for the number and the skill of its magicians, 
and when the apostle had preached in that city the 
pure doctrines of the gospel of Christ, the effect is 
thus stated Acts xix. 19, “ Many of them also which 
used curious arts brought their books together, and 
burned them before all men : and they counted the 


price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of 
silver.” So celebrated was Ephesus for the magic art, 
that certain amulets with strange characters Insciibed 
on them, which were worn about the person, received 
the name of Epliesian letters. On the same princi- 
ple were formed tlie magical letters called Abraca- 
dabra (which see), which were invented by the JSo- 
silidiam. It is stated by Augustine, as having been 
generally believed by the heathen, ti<at our blessed 
Lord was the author of several books ou magic, 
which he wrote for the use of his disciples. Celsus 
and others pretend that our Saviour studied magic 
in Egypt, and Suetonius calls the Christians the men 
of the magical superstition. 

The practice of magical arts was viewed by the ear- 
ly Christians as sinful, and no sooner did any one, 
who had acquired a knowledge of these mysteries, 
embrace Christianity, than without hesitation he 
burned the books on magic, which happened to be in 
his possession. By the Theodosian Code, all magi- 
cians arc branded as viahfici, or evil-doers, and if de- 
tected they are appointed to be put to death. The 
laws of the church were very severe against all who 
were guilty of indulging in magical practices. The 
coiuicil of Laodicea condemns them to be cast out of 
the church. Tlie council of Ancyra prescribes five 
years’ penance for any one that receives a magician 
into his house. Tertullian goes the length of say- 
ing, that there never was a magician or enchanter 
allowed to escape unpunisiied in the church. 

MAGISTER D1C1PL1N.E (Lat. Master of Dis- 
cipline), an officer in the church of Spain in the end of 
the fifth century. At that time it was customary 
for parent.s to dedicate tlieir children, while yet very 
young, to the service of the church ; in which case t h^y 
were taken into the bishop’s family, and educated 
under him by a presbyter selected for the purpose, 
called Moghter DufcipUiKr, because his chief business 
was to watch over their moml conduct, and to in- 
struct them in the rules and discipline of the church. 

MAGLAXTE, a god worshipped in the Philip- 
pine I. -lands as tlie deity who hurls the thunder. 

MAGNA MATER. See Rhea. 

MAGNIFICAT, the hymn of the Virgin Mary. 

“ My soul doth magnify the Lord, my spirit doth 
rejoice in God my Savioui*,” &c. It is first men- 
tioned in the sixth century as having been publicly 
used in the French churches. In the rubric of the 
Church of England, it is appointed to be said or sung 
in English after the first lesson at evening prayer, 
unless the ninetieth Psalm, called Cantate Domino^ 
“ Sing ye to the Lord,” is used. 

MAGUSIANS, a sect of the ancient Zoroastrians, 
which considered absolute Dualism (which see), as 
the starting point of the system, or the original 
mode in which Deity manifested himself. 

MAHABHARATA, the second great Sanskrit 
epic of the Hindus. It celebrates the wars of the 
two rival families known as the Pandus and the 
Kurus, a tale of the Lunar dynasties of kings. 
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MAH A BRAHMA, the rules of a superior celes- 
tial world, according to the system of Budliism. 

MAHADEVA, one of the names of Shim, a 
member of the Hindu Trimurtti. 

MAHAN- ATMA, the Great Soul, a name applied 
to Brahm (which see). 

MAHANT, the superior of a Hindu monastery or 
Mat\ of which he has the entire control. He is 
usually elected from tlie senior and more proficient 
of the ascetics. In some instances where the MaJiard 
has a family, the office descends in the line of Ids 
posterity, but where an election is to be made, it is 
conducted with great solemnity. Professor H. Wil- 
son gives an account of the mode of election : 
“'Fhe Mafha of various districts look up to some 
one of tlieir own order as chief, and they all refer to 
that connected with their founder, as the common 
head : under the presidence, therefore, of the Ma- 
hout of that establishment, wherever practicable, and 
in his absence, of some other of acknowledged pre- 
eminence, the Mahantu of the ditferent MaChn as- 
semble, upon the decease of one of their brethren, to 
elect a successor. For this purpose they regularly 
examine the CMaa, or disciples of the deceased, the 
ablest of whom is raised to the vacant situation : 
should none of them be qufUified, tliey choose a Ma- 
fufnt from the pupils of some other teacher, but this 
Is rarely necessaiy, and unless necessary, is never 
had recourse to. The new MaJtant is then regularly 
installed, and is formally invested with the cap, the 
rosary, the frontal mark, or Ti/ca, or any other 
monastic insignia, by the president of the assembly. 
Under the native government, whether Mohamme- 
dan or Hindu — the election of the superior of one of 
these establishments was considered as a matter of 
sufficient moment, to demand the attention of the 
governor of tlie province, wlio, accordingly, in per- 
son, or by his deputy, presided at the election : at 
present, no interference is exercised by the ruling 
authorities, and rarely by any ky character, althougli 
occasionally a Hctja or a Zemindar, to who.se liberal- 
ity the Mafh is indebted, or in whose lands it is 
situated, assumes the right of assisting and presid- 
ing at the election. The Mahants of the sect, in 
which tlie election takes place, are generally assisted 
by those of the sects connected with them : each is 
attetided by a train of disciples, and individuals of 
various mendicant tribes repair to the meeting ; so 
that an assemblage of many hundreds, and some- 
ti tries of thousands, occurs : as far as tlte resources 
of the Mat% where they are assembled, extend, they 
are maintained at its expense ; when those fail, they 
must shift for themselves ; the election is usually a 
business of ten or twelve days, and during the period 
of its continuance, various points of polity or doc- 
trine are discussed in the assembly.” 

MAHASOOR, the chief of the Anmiras or Bak- 
ehasat, malignant spirits among the Hindus. 

MAHA YUG, an age of the gods in Hindu 
chronology, including 12,000 years of the gods, each 


of which comprehends 360 solar years. Thus the 
entire duration of a maha-yug is equal to 4,320,000 
years of mortals. 

MAHDI (Arab, the director or guide), a title 
given to the last Iin4in of the^jace of Ali, See 
Imams (Twelve). 

MAH ESA, one of the nam^il^f the Hindu god 
Shiva (wliich see). 

MAHOMET. See Mohammed. 
MAHOMETANS. See Mohammedans. 

MAHUZZIM, the god of forces, as the word is 
translated in Dan. xi. 38, ‘‘ But in his estate shall he 
honour the God of forces ; and a god whom his fa- 
thers knew not shall he honour with gold, and sil- 
ver, and with precious stones, and pleasant things.” 
Commentators have been much perplexed to explain 
Avhothi.s deity is. The Greek text of Theodotion’s 
version, and also the Vulgate, give the word Mahvz- 
zim without interpreting it. Some understand it as 
referring to the Aiitichri.vt, and otliers to Antioclms, 
the great enemy of the Jews. Nicholas de Lyra, 
Bellannirie, and some othera, regard it as the name 
of the idol and demon whicli they think is to be 
served by Antichrist. Theodoret believes it to be 
the natne which Antichrist will assiune. Grot ins 
8up})oses it to be the Baalsatnin of the Phoenicians, 
and that Antiochus E])ip]ianes ordered this idol to 
be wor8hip])ed. Some understand tlie word Mahuz- 
zim to be inediatmg spirits between God and man. 
Juricu thinks that it denotes the Roman eagles, or 
Roman Empire, to which Antiochus would do hom- 
age, the Roman eagles being a kind of deities, before 
which the soldiers bowed down. 

MAI A, an ancient Roman goddess often associated 
with Vvlmn, and sometimes spoken of as his spouse. 
A sacrifice was ofl’ered to her on the first of May, 
wliich has been 8ui)posed to have derived its name 
from this divinity. She has been identified also with 
the Bona Dea (which see). 

MAJOLI, St., (Regular Clerks of). See 
Clerks (Regular) op St. M a jolt. 

MAJORES, a title by which the Jewish ministers 
are frequently designated in tlje Thcodosian Code. 
The same title is also applied by Augustin to the 
ministers of the CcELicoLiE (which see), a sect which 
is supposed to have been composed of apostates from 
the Jewish religion. 

MAJORES (Dii), the twelve superior gods of the 
ancient Romatis, who were believed to have a princi- 
pal share in the government of the world. They 
were styled the DU Sdecti, the select gods, of whom 
twelve were admitted into the councils of Jupiter, 
and hence denominated Consentes (which see). 
Tliese twelve deities, who i)re8ided over the twelve 
months of the year and the twelve signs of the zo- 
diac, were Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, 
Diana, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Apollo, and Vulcan. 
To these twelve, who were consentes, must be added 
Janus, Saturn, Genius, Sol, Pluto, Bacchus, Terra, 
and Luna, and thus we find that the Dii Mc^ores 
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I ainouut to twenty, who are usually clasiiified from 
their place of residence, as Cdestial^ Terrestrial^ Ma- 
tine, and Infernal gods. 

MAKOS, a god of the ancient Sclavonians, uho 
was represented partly as a man, parily as a iish. 
At a later period, he presided over rain, and was 
Invoked when the fields were in want of water. 

MALACHBEL, a god of the ancient Syrians, the 
king of the earth. 

I MALAKANES, one of the most remarkable sects 
I of dissenters from the Rwtso- Greek Church., wlio are 
thus named in derision from tlie Eussian word ma- 
lako, milk, because they use milk as an article of 
food on fast-days. The name which they themselves 
adopt is Tstinneeye Christiane, true Christians. No- 
thing is known as to their origin ; but the following 
circumstances brought them into notice about the 
middle of the last century. A non-commissioned 
I Prussian officer, who happened to be a prisoner of 
war in Russia, settled in a village of the government 
of Kharkow. Being a man of great piety, and ani- 
mated by an earnest desire to do good among the 
peasantry, he went from house to house reading and 
expounding the Word of God, and continued to fol- 
j low this practice till his death. No further particu- 
I lars have been ascertained in regard to the history ■ f 
this excellent and devoted man ; and the only thing 
which is known is, that he resided in a village in- 
habited by the Mnlakanes. A community holding 
similar principles was discovered about the same time 
in the government of Tambof. This sect is not nu- 
merous. About 3,000 of its memhens, however, are 
settled in the government of the Crimea, where they 
were visited in 1843 by Baron Haxthausen, who 
gives the following description of their creed : “They 
acknowledge the Bible as the Word of God, and the 
unity of God in three persons. This triune God, 
uncreated, self-existent, the cause of all things, is an 
eternal, iminiUable, and ijivisible Spirit. God dwells 
in a pure world ; lie sees all, He knows all, lie 
governs all ; all is filled with Him. He has created 
all things. In the beginning, all that was created by 
God was good and perfect. Adam’s soul, but not 
his body, was created after tlie image of God. This 
created immortal soul of Adam was endowed with 
heavenly reason and purity, and a clear knowledge of 
God. Evil was unknown to Adam, who possessed 
a holy freedom, tending towards God the Creator. 
They admit the dogma of the fall of Adam, the birth, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, in the same man- 
ner as otlier Christians, and expound the ten com- 
mandments in the following manner : — ‘ The fir.-t and 
second forbid idolatry ; therefore no images are to 
be worshipped. The third shows that it is sinful 
to take an oath. The fourth is to be observed by 
spending Sundays and other festivals in prayer, sing- 
ing praises to God, and reading the Bible. Tlie 
fifth, by ordering to honour parents, enjoins to be 
obedient to every authority. The sixth prohibits 
two kinds of murder, — ^first, the bodily, by a weapon, 


poison, &c., which is a sin, except in case of war, 
when it is not sinful to kill in defence of the Czar and 
the country; and, second, the spiritual murder, 
which is committed by seducing others from the 
truth with deceitful words, or enticing them by bad 
example into sin, which leads them to everlasting 
perdition. They also consider it murder when one 
injures, persecutes, or hates his neighliour ; acc<n*d- 
iiig to the words of St. John, “ He who hates his 
brother is a murderer.” With regard to the seventh 
commandment, they consider as a spiritual adultery 
even a too great fondness of this world and its tran- 
sient pleasures ; and, therefore, not only imchastity, 
blit also drunkenness, gluttony, and bad company, 
should be avoided. By the eighth they consider 
every violence and deceit as theft. By the ninth 
commandment, every insult, mockery, flattery, and 
lie, is considered as false witness. By the tenth, 
they understand tlie mortification of all busts and 
passions.’ Tliey conclude their confession of faith 
by the following words : — ‘ We believe that whoever 
will fulfil the whole of the ten commandments of 
God will he saved. But we also believe that since 
tlie fall of Adam no man is capable of fulfilling these 
ten commandments by bis own strength. We be- 
lieve tliat man, in order to become able to perform 
good works, and to keeji the commandments of God, 
must believe in Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son 
of God. This true faith, necessary for our salvation, 
we cannot find any where else but in the Word of 
God alone. We believe that the Word of God 
creates in us that faith which makes us capable of 
receiving the grace of God.’ With regard to the 
sacmuient of baptism, they say, — ‘Although we 
know that Christ was baptized by John in the rives 
Jordan, and that the apostles have baptized others, 
namely, as Philip did with the eunuch, — yet we un- 
derstand by baptism, not the earthly water, which 
only cleanses the l>ody but not the soul, but the 
.spiritual living water, which is faith in the triune 
God, without contradiction, and in submission to his 
holy Wonl ; because the Saviour says, “Whosoever 
believeth in me, from his body streams of living wa- 
ter will flow and John the Baptist says, “A man 
can take nothing which is not given him from hea- 
ven;” and Paul says, “ Christ has not sent me to 
baptize, but to preach.” We therefore undei*stand 
by the sacrament of baptism, the spiritual cleansing 
of our soul from sin through faith, and the death of 
the old man with his works in us, in order to be 
newly clad by a pure and holy life. Although, after 
the birth of a child, we cleanse with real water the 
impurities of his body, we do not consider it as bap- 
tism. With regard to the Lord’s Supper, it was a 
commemoration of Christ ; but the words of the gos- 
pel are the spiritual bread of life. Man lives not by 
bread alone, but by every word of God. The Spirit 
gives life ; flesh is of no use. The receiving of the 
earthly bread and wine is therefore unnecessary.”’ 

This peculiar sect, which resembles somewhat is 
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priuclple ihe Society of Friend*, i* composed chiefly 
of Russian peasants, most of them quite illiterate, 
but characterized by remarkably devout, pious dispo- 
eitions and character. Their favourite autlior is the 
German Mystic, Jung Stilling, wiiose writings have 
been translated into the Russian language. The 
Malakanes, who dwell with great delight on the 
prospect of the Millennium, were roused to a state 
of great excitement in 1833, by an attempt, on the 
part of one of their ministers, to convince them that 
the Millennium was near at hand. Count Krasinski 
tlius relates the details of tins singular movement : 

“ Terentius Belioreff began to preach repentance, 
announcing that the millennium should begin in 
thirty months, and ordered that all business, and 
all kinds of work, except the most indispensable, 
should be abandoned ; but that people should spend 
their whole time in prayer and singing, lie declared 
himself to be the prophet Elias, sent to announce 
the coming of tlie Lord, whilst liis companion Enoch 
was sent with the same mission to the west. He 
announced the day when he was to ascend to heaven, 
in the presence of all. Several thousands of Mala- 
kanes assembled from different parts of Russia. On 
the appointed day, he appeared on a cjirt, ordered 
tlie assembled crowd to pray on their knee.s, and 
then, spreading his arms, he jumped from the cart, 
and fell on the ground. The disappointed Mala- 
kanes delivered the poor entliusiast to the lowil police 
as an impostor. He was imprisoned, but liaving for 
some time remained in continement, he spoke no 
more of his being the propliet Elias, but continued 
* to preach the millennium in prison, and after his 
release, till his death. He left a considerable num- 
ber of followers, who often assemble to spend days 
and nights in continual prayer and singing. They 
introduced the community of goods, and emigrated, 
with the permission of the government, to Georgia, 
where they settled in sight of Moimt Ararat, waiting 
for the millennium, and where a colony of Lutherans, 
from Wurtemberg had settled before, for the same 
purpose.” The stmiige vagaries of this fanatic, 
liowever, ought not to be charged upon tlie Mcda- 
kamKy wiiose spiritual principles and regard for the 
truths of the Bible entitle them to the respect of all 
good men. The principal seat of this sect is the 
Crimea, though they are found scattered through 
different parts of Russia. They resemble the Du- 
OHOBOBTZI (which see) in maintaining tlie spiritual- 
ity of God's worship and ordinances, but they differ 
from them in admitting the atoning work of Christ, 
bolding the lawfulness of a stated ministry, and ob- 
serving the Christian Sabbath as a day set apart for 
[ the worship of God. The better to prepare for the 
sacred duties of tlie Lord's Day, they hold meetings 
for prayer on the Saturday evenings. 

MALEATES, a surname of ApoUo, derived from 
Malea, a cape in Laconia. Under this name lie was 
worshipped at Sparta. 

MALECi the principal angel who, according to 


the Mohammedans, presides over hell. In the Ko- 
ran, it is said, “ And they,” meaning the unbelievers, 

“ shall cry aloud, saying, 0 Malec, intercede for us, 
that the Lord would end us by anniliilation. And 
he shall answer. Verily, ye shall jpf^inain here for 
ever. We brought you the trutjjj^ei^trofore, and yt 
abhorred the truth.” Some Mohammedan doctors 
allege that the answer of Malec shall not be given 
till after a thousand years have expired. 

MALEKITES, the third of the orthodox Moham- 
medan sects ill importance, but the second in the 
order of time. It was originated by Malec-ebn-Ans, 
a native of Medina, in the daj'S of Hardn-al-Raschid. 
The doctrines of this sect, which prevail chiefly in 
Barbary and some other parts of Africa, proceed on 
the literal acceptation of the proliibitory precepts. 

MALTA (Knights of). See Knighthood 
(Ecolksiasticai, Orders of). 

MALUK DASIS, a subdivision of the Rama- 
nandi Vaishmvas of Hindustan, and a sect of com- 
paratively uncertain origin and limited importance. 
The founder of the sect is supposed to ha\e lived in 
the reign of Akbar tlie Great in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The moditieations which Malnk D^s intro- 
duced into the Vaislmava doctrines were trifling, 
amounting to little more than the adoption of his 
name by the sect, and a sliorter streak of red upon 
the forehead, while their teachers arc of the secular 
order. Vwhnu^ in his character as Bama^ is the ob- 
ject of their practical adoration, and their principles 
partake of the spirit of quietism which pervades the 
sects of the Ramanamli school. Their chief autho- 
rity is the Bhagavat Gita. The adherents of the 
sect are said to be numerous, especially among the 
servile and trading classes, to the latter of which 
Maluk Das belonged. The principal establishment 
of this Vawhnava sect is at Kara ManHqmr, the 
birth-place of tlie founder, and still occupied by his 
descendants; and besides this establishment tliey 
have six other Mat'hs at Allahabad, Benares, Bin- 
draban, Ayudhya, Lucknow, and Jaguiinath, which 
last is of great repute as rendered sacred by the 
death of Maluk Das. 

MALUMIGISTS, a sect of Mohammedans, accord- 
ing to Ricault, who teach that God may be known 
perfectly in this world by the knowledge wliich men 
have of themselves. 

MAMACOCHA, a deity worshipped by the an- 
cient Peruvians. 

MAMAKUR8, a kind of bracelets worn by the 
natives of the Moluccas or Spice Islands, particularly 
Amboyna, and which the women regard as preser- 
vatives against all enchantments. 

MAMERS, the Oscan name of the ancient hea- 
then god Mare. By Varro, however, it is regarded 
as the Sabine name of the same deity. Mamere 
again was a rural deity among the Romans. Among 
the Greeks also Mamertus was sometimes used as a 
surname of Ares. 

MAMMILLARIANS, a sect of Amadaptistb 
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(which Bee), which arose at Haarlem in Holland in 
the sixteenth century. 

MANA, an ancient Italian divinity, supposed to 
be identical with Mania (whicli see). 

MANABOSHO, a deity worsliipped hy the Chip- 
pewa Indians of North America. Various strange 
legendary tales are related concerning this god. It 
is said that his mother having been killed by her own 
husband, Manabosho, to avenge his mother's death, 
made war upon his father, and so assailed him with 
black stones, that he was glad to sue for peace, 
and in order to appease the anger of his son, he pro- 
mised him a place in heaven, on condition, however, 
that he would destroy the monsters or giants called 
Windigos^ who devoured men. His lirst battle was 
with the king of the fishes, whom lie slew. His next 
engagement was with the serpents and their queen, 
wlio made him pay dear for his victory by letting 
forth the waters of the deluge upon him. He found 
refuge on a tree, commanded the waters to subside, 
and created the world anew, assisted by certain ani- 
mals, who at his order plunged into the billows 
until a beaver or a musk-rat recovered a small por- 
tion of the earth. In this legend Manabosho is the 
same os the Litaolane of the Hechuanas, and the 
whole story may be considered as an obscure tradi- 
tion of the deluge. 

MANAGAllM, a formidable giant mentioned in 
the Scandinavian Prose Edda, as destined to be filled 
with the life-blood of men who draw near their end, 
and will swallow up the moon, and stain the heaven 
and the eaith with blood. Then shall the sun grow 
dim, and the winds howl tumultuously. 

MANAH, the tutelary god of the Hodhail and 
other tribes of ancient Arabia, occupying the coun- 
try between Mecca and Medina. The idol was a 
large stone, the worship of which cousi.sted of the 
slaughter of camels and other animals. Though the 
idol was destroyed by order of Mohammed, the rite 
is continued as a part of Islam, at Manah, on the way 
to Mecca. 

MANDRiE, a name often applied to monasteries 
in the East, whence originated the term Archiman- 
drite^ used to denote tlie abbot or superior of a 
Greek convent. 

MANDYAS, a vestment worn by a Greek archi- 
mnndrUej which somewhat resembles the co])e of the 
Romanists, but is fastened in front, and has bells at 
the lower edge like the garment of the Jewish high- 
priest. 

MANES, a term used among the an(;ient Romans, 
to denote the souls of the de])arted. Sacrifices were 
offered in honour of the Manes at certain seasons, 
and an annual festival called Feralia (which see), 
dedicated specially to the Manes^ was celebrated on 
the 19th of February. 

MANGO-CAPAC, the founder of the ancient 
Peruvian Empire, who was after his death worship- 
ped as a god, altars being reared to Itis honour. Both 
he and his wife were regarded as children of the 


Sun, who had been sent from heaven to eai*th that 
they might found a kingdom. The Peruvians held 
Mango- Capae in so gieat veneration, that they paid 
a kind of worship to the city of Cuzco, because it 
was erected by this great monarch, who had taught 
them the worship of the sun, the moon, and other 
heavenly bodies. 

MAN-HO-PA, the Great Spirit worshipped by 
the North American Indians, whom they propi- 
tiate by presents, and by fasting, and lamentation, 
during tlie space of from three to five days. This 
Great Being tl)ey acknowledge as the disposer of 
all g»)od, their supreme guide and protector. They 
believe him to be possessed, like tbemselves, of cor- 
poreal form, thougii endowed with a nature infinitely 
more excellent than theirs, and which will endure for 
ever without change. Tliey have a tradition, that 
the gi'eat waters divide the residence of the Great 
Spirit from the temporary abodes of his red children ; 
but a very general belief prevails, that the Great 
Spirit resides on the western side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

jVIANI. the name given to the moon among the 
ancient Scandinavians. The following account is 
found ui the Prose Edda of this mythological 
being; “There was formerly a man, named Mun- 
dilfari, who had two children so lovely and grace- 
ful, that he called the male, Mdni (muon), and the 
female, S61 (sun), who espoused the man named 
Glenur. But the gods being incensed at Miindilfari’s 
presumption took his children and placed them in 
the heavens, and let Sol drive the horses that draw 
the car of the sun, which the gods Imd made to give 
light to the world out of the spai-ks that flew from 
Muspclllieim. These horses ai-e called Arvak and, 
Alsvid, and under their withei-s the gods placed two 
skins filled with air to cool and refresh them, or, ac- 
cording to some ancient traditions, a refrigerant sub- 
stance called isamlatl. Mdiii w»s set to guide the 
moon in his course, and regulate his increasuig and 
waning aspect. One day he carried off from the 
earth tw'o children, named Bil and Hjuki, as they 
were returning from the spring called Byrgir, carry- 
ing between them the bucket called Ssegr, on the 
pole Simul. Vidfinn was the father of these chil- 
dren, who always follow Mdni (the moon), as we 
may easily observe even from the earth.” 

MANIA, a goddess among the ancient Etruscans, 
who belonged to the infernal divinities, and was said 
to be the mother of the Manes. We learn from 
Macrobius that images ot Mania were hung up 
at the house doors to w^ard off danger. At the fes- 
tival of tl>e Compitalia (which see), boys are said 
to have been sacrificed to this goddess. The bar- 
barous practice of offering up human sacrifices on 
this occasion was at length abolished, and ofi'enngs 
of garlic and poppy heads substituted in place of 
them. 

MANIJE, certain ancient divinities, believed to 
be the same with the Eumenideb (which see). 
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MANICHEANS, a heretical sect which arose 
towards tlie close of the third century, originating in 
an attempt on the part of the Persian Mani or 
Momb^ to combine Christianity with the Oriental I 
Pagan religions. The system of doctrines thus 
formed was strictly dualistic. It supposed two ori- 
ginal and absolutely opposite princi}>le8; the one 
being God, the source of all good ; tlie other evil, the 
source of all confusion, disorder, and destruction. 
The two kingdoms thus at antagonism were at first 
wholly separate from one another. In connection 
with the Supreme God, and emanating from him, 
were certain jEons, who, in strict suboi-dination to 
the Great Source of light and goodness, diffused these 
precious blessings among all other beings. The 
powers of darkness are engaged in a struggle among 
themselves, until approaching the kingdom of light 
they are subdued by intermingling with it, and at 
length are rendered utterly powerless. From the 
Supreme Being, who rules over the kingdom of 
light, issues the -riEbn, mother of light, who generates 
the primitive man with a view to oppose to him the 
powers of darkness. The primitive man, in conjunc- 
tion with the five pure elements of physical nature, 
enters into the conflict, but feeling his position to be 
critical and dangerous, he asks for, and obtains, the 
living spirit by wliich he is raised once more to the 
kingdom of light. A process of purificaticui is now 
commenced by the same living spirit, which goes on 
in the physical as well as in the moml world, both of 
them indeed being confounded in the Manichean 
system. “ As the religious system of the Persians,” 
to use the language of jSleander, “ a.ssigned an impor- 
tant place to the sun and moon, in the conflict in the 
physical and spiritual world between Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, and in carrying forward the universal pro- 
cess of development and purification ; so w'as it also 
in the system of Mani. Very nearly the same 
that the system of Zoroaster taught concerning 
Mithras, as the Genius (Ized) of the Sun, Mani 
transferred to his Christ, — ^the pure soul sending 
forth its infiuence from the sun and from the moon. 
Representing the soul as having sprung from the 
fmmitive man, he interpreted in this sense the bibli- 
cal name, ' Son of Man,^ and distinguishing between 
the pure and free soul enthroned in the sun, and its 
kindred soul diffused throughout nature, and cor- 
rupted by its mixture with matter. So, too, he dis- 
tinguished a son of man superior to ail contact with 
matter, and incapable of suffering, from a son of man 
cniciBed, so to speak, and suffering, in matter. 
Wherever the scattered seed pushed upward out of 
the dark bosom of the earth and unfolded itself in a 
plant, in its blossom and its fruit, Maui beheld the 
triumphant evolution of the principle of light, gra- 
dually working its way onwaH to freedom from the 
bondage of matter; he beheld how the living soul, 
which had been imprisoned in the members of the 
Prince of Darkness, loosens itself from the confine- 
ment, rises in freedom, and mingles with its conge- 


nial element the pure air, where the souls completely 
purified ascend to those ships of light (the sun and 
moon) which are ready to transport them to their 
native country. But whatever still bears upon it 
various blemishes and stains, is altri^ed to them 
gradually, and in portions, by thq||||j^ce of heat, and 
incorporates itself with all treesT^th wliatever is 
planted and sown.” 

Man is now created, the image, in this world of 
darkness, of the primitive man, and destined to ex- 
ercise dominion over nature. In him are seen united 
the powers of the kingdom of darkness and of light, 
a riiiiTorin which are exliibited the powers of heaven 
and of eaith. His soul is derived from the kingdom 
of light, and his body from the kingdom of dark- 
ness, The two maintain a constant struggle with 
each other, and to deliver the soul from the power 
of darkness, giving it a complete victory over the 
evil principle, the spirit of the sun, wliich purifies 
all nature, must become incarnate, not uniting him- 
self to a material body, with which he could have no 
communion, but clothing himself in a shadowy, sen- 
sible form, attd thus the death of Christ was not a 
real, but only a seeming crucifixion. 

The aim of the whole Divine arrangements, accord- 
ing to the theory of the Manicheans, was to effect a 
total separation of the light from the darkness, and 
the reduction of the darkness to utter powerless- 
iiess. They held that tlie highest, most authoriia- 
tive, and only infallible system of truth, was that 
which was taught by the Paraclete or Mani, and by 
which all dtictrines, wherever found, were to be test- 
ed. To these the Holy Scriptures of truth were sub- 
ordinated, and they held that it was by the teachings 
of Maui, the true was distinguished from the false, 
in the New Testament. They refused to admit, for 
example, that Jesus was born of a woman; that he 
w'as circumcised as a Jew, that he was meanly bap- 
tized, led into the wilderness, and miserably tempt- 
ed of the devil. Mani claimed to be a divinely au- 
tliorized church- reformer. He held that the Ma- 
nichcan was the only true Christian church; and 
that within it there were two distinct orders of 
members, — ^the exoterics, called Auditors, who were 
permitted to read the writings of Mani, and to 
hear his doctrines stated in their mythical form, 
without, however, receiving any exf)lanation of 
their hidden meaning ; and the esoterics, called the 
Elect or Perfect, who were the priestly order of the 
church, and formed the connecting link between the 
eartli and the kingdom of light. The latter class 
were forbidden to hold property, and required to lead 
a life of contemplation, to abstain from marriage, 
from all intoxicating drinks, and even from animal 
food. They must not kill, nor even injure an ani- 
mal. nor must they pull up an herb, or pluck a fruit 
or a flower. The Auditors were ordered to pay 
them all due reverence as superior beings, and to 
provide them with suitable means of support ; they 
were to look upon them also as mediators between 
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I them and the kingdom of light. Prom this body of 
the Elect were chosen the presiding officers of the 
church, who, like the apostles, were twelve in num- 
ber, and under the name of Magistri were the rulers 
of the sect. To these twelve was added a thirteenth, 
who, representing Mani, presided over the rest. Sub- 
ordinate to these superior officers were sixty-two 
bishops, under whom were presbyters, deacotis, and 
finally travelling preachers. Tlie Lord’s Supper was 
strictly limited to the Elect, and it is generally ad- 
mitted, that they used wine in tlie ordinance. 

The Sun being the Christ of the Manicheans, they 
observed Sunday as a festival in honour of him ; and 
on a particular day in the month of March, they cele- 
brated a festival in commemoration of the niartyr- 
dora of Mani, when a splendidly adorned pulpit, as- 
scended by five steps, was erected, and before it all 
the Manicheans prostrated themselves. At its first 
origin the members of the sect were persecuted by 
the Roman government. The Emperor Dioclesian, 
A. D. 296, issued a decree, that the leaders of the 
Manicheans should be burned at the stake, and their 
followers subjected to decapitation, and the confisca- 
tion of tlieir property. Notwithstanding this severe 
enactment, the sect made rapid progress, and in the 
fourth century it ensnared many, including even Au- 
gustine for a time. In tlie year 372, Valcntinian 
the elder forbade their holding meetings, and laid 
their ministers under heavy penalties. In the year 
381, Theodosius the Greiit pronounced them Infa- 
mous, and deprived them of tlie rights of citizens. 
To escape the severity of these laws, the Manicheans 
endeavoured to shelter themselves under a variety of 
different names. From the affinity of the doctrines 
of Mani to those of Zoroaster, in no country did the 
Manicliean heresy find a firmer footing than in Per 
sia ; and in the sixth century it became so powerful 
in that country as to seduce the son of Cabadas the 
monarch ; and the consequence was, that, by royal 
command, many of them were slauglitered. In the 
East generally, from the Oriental diameter of their 
system, the Manicheans made rapid progress for sev- 
eral centuries, though often subjected to penal enact- 
ments of the most oppressive kind. Towards the 
ninth century the sect became merged in the Pauli- 
CIAN8 (which see). 

Ecclesiastical historians generally have recognized 
the Oriental character of the Manichean system; 
but the work of Dr. Baur, published at Ttibingen in 
1831, has tmeed, in the most satisfactory manner, the 
close relationship which exists between the doctrines 
of Mani and those of Budiia. Neander, pursuing the 
same train of thought, lias pointed out some very 
striking analogies between the two systems. Thus 
he remarks : “ It is in the highest degree probable, 

! that in the public appearances of Mani two epochs 
are to be distinguished, — and this view of the matter 
is also confirmed by indications in the historical 
notices, — ^the first when his aim was simply to re- 
concile and blend together Panism and Christianity ; 


the second, after he had become acquainted in his 
travels with Buddhaism, from which a new light 
arose witliin him, and he supposed that he first at- 
tained, from this new position, to a better under- 
standing of the truth in ail the three religions. 
Dualism, with him, must now gradually pass over 
more completely into pantheistic Monoism. For 
we cannot help considering Buddhaism, although the 
fact has been denied by many in modem times, as 
one phase of the appearance of Pantheism ; since 
indeed we must consider as such eveiy doctrine 
which does not recognize God as a self-conscious, 
free causality of existence, acting with a view to cer- 
tain purposes or ends. The Dualism of the Buddha 
system is of altogether another kind from that of the 
Parsic. It is not a positive kingdom of evil that 
stands opposed to the kingdom of good, and with a 
corrupting influence mixes into its creation ; but 
by Dualism here nothing else is expressed than 
that the Divine Being is under the necessity of 
passing out of itself, and over into manifestation ; 
— and the problem then is, how to return back 
from this manifestation into pure being. There 
are two factors, the Spirit-God, and nature, or 
matter. When the spirit passes out from itself into 
nature, tlicn springs into oxistenee the phenomenal 
world, the world of appearance, of Sansara — the 
Maya. The Spirit becomes ever more coagulated in 
nature, more completely estranged from itself, even 
to entire unconsciousness. In man, it returns back 
through various stages of development and purifica- 
tion once more to itself ; till, wholly released from 
the bonds of natural force, after being stripped of all 
limited, individual existence, it becomes conscious of 
its oneness witli tlie primal Spirit, from which all 
life has flowed, and passes over into the same. This 
is becoming Nirwana. The antithesis is obvious — 
the Spirit, in its estrangement from itself, the world 
of manifestation or of appearance (Sansara, Maya) ; 
and the pure being of the Spirit (the Nirwana). It 
is a clmracteristic mark of the Buddhaist mode of 
contemplation, and an evidence of the Monoism ly- 
ing at the root of this Dualism, when we find it de- 
scribed as the higliest stage of perfection, that tlie San- 
sara and the Nirwana become one for consciousness ; 
the Spirit is no longer affected at all by the appear- 
ance, can energize freely in connection with it, and 
amidst the world of appearance, recognizing this as 
appearance and in its necessity, holds fast only the 
pure being — the entire oneness of the world on this 
side, and the world beyond time. Thus Buddha lets 
himself down to the world of Sansara for the redemp- 
tion of the souls therein confined, and both are one 
to him.” 

Tlie Manichean heresy appears to have been a 
combination of different systems, but more especially 
those of the Christians, the Parsess, and the jBwrf* 
liists, all of which develop themselves more strongly 
in this than in any other system of doctrines whicli 
ecclesiastical history contains. 
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MANIPA, a goddess worshipped by the Mongol 
Tartar. She is represented by an idol with nine 
heads, which form a kind of pyramid. She is like- 
wise represented under a human shape, and thought 
to delight in murder. 

MANIPLE, a portion of the dress of a Romish 
priest in celebrating mass, worn upon the left arm. 
It was originally a narrow strip of linen suspended 
from the left arm ; in course of time it was embel- 
lished, bordered yrith a fringe, and decorated with 
needle-work. The Greek priests have two mani- 
ples, called ^imanida, one for the riglit hand, and 
another for the left. The patriarch alone is allowed 
to wear both. No maniple is worn by the clergy of 
the Church of England. 

M-AlNITO, a name used among the North Ameri- 
can Indians to denote a spirit, hence the Great Spirit 
is called in various tribes Kitdii-Mnnifo^ and the Kvil 
Spirit, Matchi-Mamto. When used simply without 
any epithet prefixed, the title Manito is restricted to 
a minor emanation from the Great Spirit, which the 
American Indian conceives to be comnumicated to 
some well-known bird or beast or other ob)ect,fit- 
tiiig it to be his guardian deity, his councillor, pro- 
tector, and friend. But wliile thus reposing with 
confidence on the assistance of his own Manito^ he is 
constantly visited with painful apprehensions, lest 
Ills neighbour’s Manito uiay prove more powerful 
than his own, and may, perhaps, assault and injure 
him. The world, they imagine, is governed by 
ManUoeH, both good and evil, who are ever conflict- 
ing together, and tints give rise to the moral confu- 
sion and disorder which every where prevail. The 
constant dre.ad of these powerful spirits haunts the 
North American savage of the woods, until, by death 
or transmigration, he passes beyond their reach. 
When they go to battle or the chase, the image of 
their tutelary spirit is carried with them as an indis- 
pensable part of their equipment. When they perform 
a solemn sacrifice, they put upon a pole the head of 
a man carved in wood, which they place in the mid- 
dle of the house. A smaller image of the same kind 
is carried about with them suspended round their 
necks. “ Every savage,” says Chateaubriand, “ has 
his ManitOf as every Negro has his Fetish : it is either 
a bird, a fish, a quadruped, a reptile, a stone, a piece 
of wood, a bit of cloth, any coloured object, or a 
European or American ornament.” One Indian, as 
the Moravian missionaries inform us, has, inadreiiin, 
received the sun as his tutelary spirit ; another the 
moon ; a third, the owl ; a fourtli, tlie buffalo. 

MANNUS, a god worshipped by tlie ancient Ger- 
mans. He was the son of Tuisco. 
MAN8IONARII. See Ostia rii. 

MANTEIS (Gr. prophets), seers connected with 
the ancient oracles of Greece and Rome. They 
1 / ‘ were believed to foretell future events under the in- 
fluence of the gods, particularly of Apollo. This 
privilege was in some cases supposed to belong to 
purtlcular families, who handed it down from father 
n. 
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to son. The manteis made their revelations on any 
great emergency, when consulted by others, or wl»en 
they themselves considered it to be for the public 
advantage, to make known the will of the gods. 
These interpreters of the will of heaven were publicly 
protected and honoured by the Athenian government, 
and their presence was deemed imnu^? in all as- 
semblies of the people. See ARBb*iCKS, Augurs, 
Divinatfon, Oracles. 

MANTELUM (Monasticum), (I^t. a monk’s 
mantle). See M ANDY as. 

MANTIS (The Praying), an insect said to have 
been formerly worshipped by the Hottentots. It 
derives the peculiar name it bears from the erect 
position and motion it assumes when alarmed. Con- 
siderable doubt exists whether this particular fonn 
of idolatry was ever practised among the Hottentot 
tribes at any time. All that is known with cer- 
tainty is, that the insect in question was regarded by 
the more superstitious of the people as a creature of 
Imd omen, and to kill, or oven to injure it, was 
looked upon as in the highest degree unlucky, and 
sure to be followed by some great misfortune. 

MANTRA, a secret, the communication of which 
forms the chief ceremony of initiation in all Hindu 
sects. It generally consists of the name of some 
deity, or a short address to him ; it is conveyed by 
the teacher to the disciple in a whisper, and when 
once known, it is carefully concealed from all the 
uninitiated. Professor H. Wilson says, that Hindus 
above prejudices in other respects, find it so difilciilt 
to get over that of communicating the Mantra, that 
even when tliey profess to impart it, their sincerity 
can scarcely be admitted without a doubt. — The 
word Mantra is also employed generally to denote 
a spell or enchantment, and also a hymn or a 
prayer. 

MANU (Code of), the authoritative I^w-Rook 
of the Hindu Bralimans. This production is of later 
origin than the Upanishads (which see), but 
teaches the same religious doctrine and precepts, 
with various important additions, the whole being 
divided into eighteen books. The Code was com- 
piled by Manu, the son of Brahma, and other sacred 
personages — detailing oil manner of duties connected 
with the worship of God, and all the possible rela- 
tions that can subsist between man and man. 

MANUS, a legendary race of monarchs in the 
system of Hindidum^ who lived about 2,000,000,000 
of years ago. The first of them came down with his 
spouse from one of the higher heavens to rule over 
the earth. The entire line of Manus amounted to 
fourteen, each of them, with his posterity of sons and 
grandsons, is supposed to have been invested with 
the sovereignty of the earth during a ManwanTARA 
I (which see), or a cycle of time. 

‘ MANWANTARA, a grand period of time in 
Hindu chronology, including seventy-one maJuhjfHgs 
or divine ages, l^ing the reign of one Manu^ with 
his posterity of sons and grandsons. The reigns of 
2i 
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the fourteen Manus, who reigned in succession, ex- 
tended to 1,000 maha-yugs or one Kalpa. 

MAPHlilDA the second dignitary of the Jacob- 
ite Church (which see) in the East. 

MARABOUTS, insane persons in Algiers, Mo- 
rocco, and other countries in the North of Africa, 
who are reputed saints, and exercise great influence 
over all classes of the people. Gifts of every kind 
are heaped upon these foolish impostors. A Mara- 
bout performs the duties of a priest, pretends to ward 
otf evil from any one, and to cause misfortune to 
those with whom he may happen to be oflended. 
He employs himself in manufacturing amulets and 
charms. He has the privilege of being able to ac- 
cord sanctuary to any criminal whether innocent or 
guilty, and even under the ban of sovereign displea- 
sure, who may have succeeded in crossijig the thresh- 
old of the Marabout's chiosk. The grand Marabout 
is one of the principal officers at the court of the 
l)ey of Algiers, and prc.sides in matters of reli- 
gion. 

M.\RAE, the name given in the South Sea Islands 
to a heathen temple. All were uncovered and re- 
sembled oratories rather than temples. Tliey .arc thu.s 
described by Mr. Ellis in his ‘ Polynesian Researche.s : 
“ The form of the interior or area of their temples 
wa.s frequently that of a 8f|uare or a parallelogram, 
the sides of which extended forty or fifty feet. Two 
sides of this space were oticlosed by a high stone 
wall ; the front was protected by a low fence ; and 
oppo.site, a solid pyramidal structure was rai.sed, in 
front of which the images were kept, and the altars 
fixed. These piles wf're often inuntMise. That 
which formed one side of the square of the large 
temple in Atehuru, according to Mr. Wilson, by 
whom it was vi.sifed wlien in a state of preservation, 
was two hundred and seventy feet long, ninety-four 
wide at the base, and fifty feet high, being at the 
summit one hundred and eighty feet long, and six 
wide. A flight of steps led to its summit ; the bot- 
tom step was six feet high. Tlie outer .<-toncH of 
the pyramid, composed of coral and basalt, were 
laid with great care, and hewn or squared with im- 
mense labour, especially the tiam, or corner stones. 

“ Within the enclosure, the houses of the ]»ricst8, 
and keepers of the idols, were erected. Ruins of 
temples are found in every situation : on the sum- 
mit of a hill, as at Maeva, where Tane’s temple, 
nearly one hundred and twenty feet square, enclosed 
with high walls, is still standing, almost entire ; on 
the extremity of a point of land projecting into the 
sea; or in the recesses of an extensive and over- 
shadowing grove. The trees growing within the 
walls, and around the temple, were sacred; these 
were the tall cypress-like casuarina, the tamanu, or 
callopliyllum, miro, or thespesia, and the tou, or 
cordia. These were, excepting the casuarina-trees, 
of large foliage and exuberant growth, their inter- 
woven and dark umbrageous branches frequently 
excluding tlie rays of the sun; and the contrast be- 


tween the bright glare of a tropical day, and the 
sombre gloom in the depths of these groves, was 
peculiarly striking. The fantastic contortions in the 
trunks and tortuous branches of the aged trees, the 
plaintive and moaning sound of the wind passing 
through the leaves of the casuarina, often resembling 
the wild notes of the Eolian harp — and the dark 
walls of the temple, with the grotesque and horrific 
appearance of the idols — combined to inspire extra- 
ordinary emotions of superstitious terror, and to 
nurture that deep feeling of dread which character- 
ized the worshippers of Tahiti's sanguinary deities." 

MARANATHA. See Anathema. 
MARATONIANS. See Macedonians. 

MARCELLIANS, the followers of Marcellus, 
hislmp of .Ancyra in Galatia, in the fourth century. 
He had from tlie beginning keenly opposed the 
Arians, and warmly supported the Homootma of the 
Nicene creed. All subordination of Persons in the 
Sacred Trinity he believed to be Arianism, and in 
the course of a work in refutation of tlie Sophist 
Asterius, the founder of the Semi-Arian school, he 
fell into an error approaching to the Sabellian or 
Samasoteniaii heresy, that of maintaining the unity 
of the Son with the Father, losing sight of the per- 
sonal distinction between them. He was answered 
not only by Asterius, but by Eusebius of Csesarea, 
and Acacius. Eusebius wrote two works against 
him, and at an assembly of held at Constan- 

tinople A. I). 330, Marcellus was formally deposed from 
his bi.shopric, to make way, as was supposed, for the 
Scnii-Ariaii Basil. Notwithstanding the suspicion 
of heresy which now attached to him, the orthodox 
party defended him for some time, and the council 
of Sardica acquitted liim, and restored him to his 
see. Ill course of time his lieretical views assumed 
a more definite shape, so tliat his friends were conK- 
jielled to abandon him as a confirmed heretic ; and 
this view of his character was rendered all the more 
certain by the unsliriiiking boldness with which his 
pupil Photiniis developed tlie Marcellian heresy in 
all ith extent, but under a new name derived from 
himself. (See Photinians.) 

MAUCIANISTS. See EruiiiTES. 

MARCIONITES, a Gnostic sect which arose in 
the second century, deriving its name from Marcion, 
a native of Sinope in Pontiis, where liis father was 
bishop. From early life he seems to have been 
animated by an ardent love of Divine truth, and 
a strong reluctance to submit to human tradition. 
The tendency in his mind towards an ascetic spirit 
wjw seen in the fact, that in the first ardour of 
Christian love he resolved to renounce every earth- 
ly possession, and to give himself up to a course 
of rigid abstinence, presenting to the church at 
the same time a sum of two liimdred sestertia. 
He grasped the peculiar doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and more especially the fact of redemptiim, 
with so firm a hold, and took so absorbing a view 
of the God of the gospel, that he conceived him 
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be a Being altogether distinct from the Gk)d of 
nature. From such a train of thinking, he naturally 
passed to the idea that there was a complete con- 
trariety between the Old Testament and the New. 
The Cfod of the one was jealous, severe, and inexor- 
able, while the Gk)d of the other was only mercy and 
love. The Messiah of the one had a kingdom, but 
wholly of this world; the Christ of the other had a 
kingdom also, but essentially spiritual, and not of 
this world. 

From the chamcter of his mind, Marcion was op- 
posed to the allegorical interpretation of the Bible, 
which was so prevalent in the early ages of the 
church; on the contrary, he adhered to the lit- 
eral meaning, and entertained an eanicst desire to 
! restore Christianity once more to its simple and pri- 
mitive form;, by rescuing it from the Jewish element 
with which it had been confoimded. Excommuni- 
cated from the church at Sinope, lie repaired to 
Rome, where he hoped to meet with more sympathy 
in consequence of his strong anti-Judaizing tenden- 
cies. His expectations, liowever, of comitcnance 
j from the Roman church were disapiiointed, and he 
now conceived the design of founding an indepen- 
dent church. Ho»attached himself, accordingly, to a 
teacher from Antiocli in Syria, by name Cerdo, who 
taught a system of pure Dualism (see Ckrdonia>s), 
and to whose instructions he was indebted for n con- 
I siderable number of his opinions. Though e\ery- 
; where looked upon as a heretic, lie devoted himself 
I throughout his whole life to tlie active propagation 
! of his peculiar views, not eominunicating them, as 
! I many of the other (Inostie teaclicrs did, to a limited 
j : number of followers, but to all Christians with whom 

I i he came in contact. It is alleged by Tcrtullian, that 

I I Mai'cion towards the end of his life repented of the 
|j schism to which he had given rise, and sought to be 

' restored to the fellowship of the ehurcli — a request 
I which was granted on condition that he should bring 
j back those whom he had seduced from the church ; 

I but his premature death prevented the fulhlmeiit of 
the condition, and thus he died in a state of excom- 
munication. 

The doctrines inculcated by Marcion, and held by 
his followers the A/amowites, were fundamentally the 
same with the other Gnostics. Tliree piimary prin- 
ciples were laid down a« the basis of the entire sys- 
tem : 1. The Hyle, or matter existing from all eter- 
nity, 2. God, a Being of infinite perfection, holi- 
ness, and love. 3. The Demiurge, the Creator of 
' tlie world, the God of the Jews, and of the Old Tes- 
tament, who holds H middle place between good and 
evil, and is engaged in a constant conflict with mat- 
ter, seeking to subject it to his will, but meeting 
with steady resistance. From the ever -resisting 
matter originated evil, which became concentrated 
' in Satan, the Evil One. The moral operations of 
the Demiurge are tluis developed by Neander: 
“ The Demiuf^e of Marcion does not work after the 
pattern of higher idetis, of which, though iincon- 
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sciously, or even against his will, he is the oigan ; 
but he is the absolutely independent, self-subsistent 
creator of an imperfect world, answering to his own 
limited essence. To this world Marcion reckoned 
also the nature of man, in which he did not acknow- 
ledge, like other Gnostics, the airistcnce of another 
element besides. The Demiurgfr^" he taught — 
created man, his highest work, his own image, 
to represent and reveal himself. Man's body lie 
formed of matter, — hence evil desires; to this body 
he gave a soul in afHiiity with himself and derived 
from liis own essence. He gave him a law, to try 
his obedience, with a view either to reward or to 
punish him, according to his desert. But the limited 
Demiurge had it not in his power to give man a god- 
like principle of life, capable of overcoming evil. 
Man yielded to the seductions of sinful lust, and thus 
became subject, with his whole race, to the dominion 
of matter, and of the evil spirits which sprang out of 
it. From the entire race of fallen humanity, the 
Demiurge selected only one people^ for his special 
guidance; to this people, the Jews, he made a spe- 
cial revelation of himself, and ga\e u religious polity, 
answering to 1m own essence and character, — con- 
si.stiiig, on the me hand, of a ceremoiiial confined to 
externals; on the ot//ca% of an imperative deticient 
system of morals, without any inner godlike life, 
without power to sanctify the heart, without the spi- 
rit of love. Tliose who faitlifully observed this re- 
ligious law, he rewarded by conveying them at death 
to a state of happiness suited to their limited na- 
tures, in the society of theii* pious forefathei-s. But 
all who suffered themselves to be seduced by the 
enticements of the Hyle to disobey the Demiurge, 
and all who abandoned themselves to idolatrj^ — a 
system to be traced to the influence of this Hyle^ he 
hurled down to iierditiou." 

According to the views of Marcion, Christ was 
the self-manifestation of the Father, and the human 
body in whieli he appeared on earth was not a real 
but a seeming body. The Christ of the New Testa- 
ment was wholly distinct from, and even in many 
respects opposed to, the Messiah of the Old. Tlie 
true believer in Christ became a jiaitaker, even in 
this world, of a divine life above the power of the 
Demiurge and the Hyk^ and under the special guid- 
ance of the God of love. Such a man Marcion con- 
ceived must be an ascetic, seeking to be delivered 
from all contaminating influence of matter; and if 
any one was not capable of leading this kind of life, 
he ouglit to be kept in the class of catechumens, but 
in bis present state could not be admitted to bap- 
tism. He is said to have held the doctrine of vica- 
rious baptism of the living, for catechumens who had 
died. 

With the exception of the epistles of Paul, Mar- 
cion rejected the whole New Testament, substituting 
for the writings of the four Evangelists a pretended 
original Gospel, which be maintained was the record 
of the gospel history used by P»ul himself, but 
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which probably was nothing more than the Gospel 
according to Luke, mutilated to suit Moroion’s pecu- 
liar views. The great aim of this famous Gnostic 
teacher appears to have been to restore the primitive 
church, designed by Christ, and founded by tlie 
Apostle Paul. Hence in many places he founded 
communities of his own ; to the members of which 
he prescribed numerous fastings and other austeri- 
ties, such as abstinence from marriage, wine, flesh, 
and all that was pleasing to the natural appetite. 
The followers of Marcion, however, introduced vari- 
ous modifications of his ojunions, mingling them up 
with the doctrines taught by the other Gnostics. 
Hence arose out of the Marcionite heresy other sects, 
such as the Marcosians (which see), and Apel- 
LEANS (which see), which differed widely from the 
original sect. 

MARCOSIANS, a sect of Gnostics which sprung 
up in the second century, having beeii originated by 
Marcus, a disciple of Valentinus. (See Valenti* 
NiANS.) Both Irenaeus and Epiphanius treat of 
this sect at great length. Their opinions seem to 
liave been founded chiefly on the Gnostic doctrine of 
; and according to Irenaeus, the knowledge of 
these JSon»^ and of the formation of the universe, was 
derived by a revelation from the primal four in the 
system of who appeared to Marcus in the 

form of a female. The Marcosians seem to liave 
acknowledged the canonical Scriptures, and to have 
received also many apocryplial books. Neander in- 
forms us, that after the Jewish cabalistic method, 
Marcus hunted after mysteries in the number and 
positions of the letters. He maintained two kinds 
of baptism, a psycliical baptism in the name of Jesus, 
the Messiah of the psychicyvl natures, by which be- 
lievers obtained pardon of sin, and the hope of eter- 
nal life in the kingdom of the Demiurge; and 
pneumatic baptism, in the name of the Christ from 
iieaven united with Jesus, by which the spiritual 
nature attained to self-consciousness and to perfec- 
tion, entering into fellowship with the Pleroma. 
According as the candidate was to be admitted 
among tlie psychical or the pneumatical Christians, 
botli tlie ceremony and the formula of baptism dif- 
fered. The latter, which was the higher baptism, 
was conducted with great pomp and rejoicing, the 
chamber in which the ceremony was performed 
being a/lonied as for a marriage. “One baptismal 
formula for the Pneumatics,” Neander says, “ran 
thus: ‘In the name which is hidden from all the 
divinities and powers (of the Demiurge), the name of 
tru^^ which Jesus of Nazareth has put on in the 
light-zones of Christ, the living Christ, through 
the Holy Ghost, for the redemption of the angels, 
— ^the name by which all things attain to perfec- 
tion.’ The candidate then said, ‘I am eat^Uahed 
and redeemed, — I am redeemed in my soul from this 
world, and from all that comes from it, by the name 
of Jehovah, who has redeemed the soul of Jesus by 
the living Christ.’ The whole assembly then said, 


‘ Peace (or salvation) to all on whom this name rests. 
Next they bestowed on the person baptized the sign 
of consecration to the priestly office, by anointing 
with oil, customary also in the church ; but the oil 
in this case was a costly balsam ; for the precious, 
far-spreading fragrance was intended to be a symbol 
of that transcendant bliss of the Pleroma which Imd 
been appointed for the redeemed.” 

The Marcosians seem to have been the first who 
practised the ceremony of extreme unction. The 
dead were anointed witli l)alsam mingled with water, 
and a fonn of prayer was pronounced over them, to 
the intent that the souls of the departed might rise 
free from Demiurge, and all his powers, to their mo- 
ther, the Sophia. This sect useil also a mystical 
table which symbolically represented their system. • 
MARDAITES. See Maronites. 

MARGARET’S (St.) DAY, a festival of the 
Romish church, celebrated on the 2l8t of February. 
A festival dedicated to another saint of the same 
name, who is represented as a virgin and martyr, is 
celebrated by the Romish church on the 20th of 
July. 

MARGARITES, a word used by the Greek church 
to denote the small particles of bread which adhere 
to tlie chalice or tlie patin, after consecration, in the 
sacrament of tlie I^ord’s Supper. They receive the 
name of Margarites or Pearls from the transparent 
appearance which tliey assume when exposed to the 
moisture. 

MARICA, an ancient Roman goddess worshipped 
at Mintumaj, and to lier a grove was consecrated on 
the river Liris. She has sometimes been considered 
as identical with Aphrodite (which see). Hesiod 
confounds her witli Circe. Virgil makes her the 
wife of Faunus, and the mother of Latiiius, an an- 
cient king of I.Atium. 

MARINE DEITIES, gods worshipped by the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans as presiding over the sea. 
The principal of these was the JPoseidon of the Greeks, 
and Neptune of the Romans, and to him must be 
added Nereus, Tyiton, PtoteuSf the Sirens, Sea- 
Nymphs, and Achehits. 

MARIOLATRY, the worship of the Virgin Mary. 
In the fourth century, in consequence of the pre- 
valence of tlie ascetic spirit, the most extravagant 
opinions began to be entertained of the merit of vir- 
ginity, and Mary, the mother of our blessed Lord, 
was venemted as the ideal of the celibate life. About 
this time an opinion arose that there were in the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem virgins consecrated to God, among 
whom Mary grew up in vows of perpetual vii^inity. 
In the end of the fourth century, it became custom 
ary to apply to Mary the appellation, “ Mother of 
God.” Until this time, however, there is no trace 
of the worship of the Virgin. But the first appear- 
ance of Mariolatry was among a small sect of wo- 
men, wlio came from Thrace and settled in Arabia, 
and who, from cakes or wafers which they conse- 
crated to Mary, were called Collyridianb (which 
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886). These were keenly opposed by tlie Helvi- 
DIANS or Antidica-Marianites (which see). But 
tl»e worshippers of Mary prevailed, and in the fifth 
century images of the Virgin were placed in the 
churches holding the infant Jesus in her arms. Once 
introduced, this species of worship spread rapidly, 
and Mary became a conspicuous object of veneration 
in the churches, both of the East and West. To- 
wai'ds the close of the tenth century the custom be- 
came prevalent among the I.tatins, of celebrating 
masses, and abstaining from flesh on Saturdays, in j 
honoiu* of Mary. About the same time the daily 
office of St. Mary, which the Larins call the lesser 
office, was introduced, and it was afterwards con- 
flnncd by Pope Urban 11. in the council of Cler- 
mont. The Rosaiy also came into use, consisting of 
fifteen repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer, and one 
hundred salutations of St. Mary ; and the Crown of 
St. Mary, as it was called by the Latins, con.^isted 
of six or seven repetitions of tlie Lord’s Prayer, and 
sixty or seventy salutations according to the age 
ascribed by different authors to the Holy Virgin. 

Mariolatry now became an established doctrine 
and practice in the church of Koine, and down to 
the present day has continued to occupy a very con- 
spicuous place in her ritual ; while with equal in- 
tensity Mary receives the wor8lii[) of the Oriental 
clmrch, under the name of Paua/fia, or all-holy. 
Adopting the distinction drawn by Tlioinas Aquinas, 

. Romanists allege that they honour the Virgin, not 
with Lairia, or the worship due to God only, but 
with a high degree of veneration, which they term 
Hj/perduUa, and which occupies an intermediate 
place between the Latna due to God, and the Dulia 
due to saints and angels. But even with this quali- 
fication it cannot be denied that in Komish books of 
devotion, prayers to the Virgin occupy a prominent 
place. Thus, what prayer is in more constant use 
than the “ Ave Maria,” or “ Hail Mary,” which, after 
quoting a passage from the Salutation of the An jel 
Gabriel to the Virgin, adds those words, “ Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now, and 
in the hour of our death, Amen?” Again, in another 
prayer, the Virgin is thus addressed, “We fly to 
thy patronage, 0 Holy Mother of God ; despise not 
our petitions in our necessities, but deliver us from 
all dangers, 0 ever glorious and blessed Virgin.” 
The “ ^Ive Re^na” runs thus, “ Hail 1 Holy Queen, 
mother of mercy, our life, our sweetness, and our 
hope 1 to thee we cry, poor banished sons of Eve, to 
thee we send up our sighs, mourning and weeping in 
this valley of tears ; turn, then, most gracious advo- 
cate, thy eyes of mercy towards us, and after this 
our exile is ended, show unto us the blessed fruit of 
thy womb, Jesus,— 0 clement I 0 pious I 0 sweet 
Vii^n Mary.” She is called “ Mirror of J ustice,” 
“ of Wisdom,” “Cause of our Joy,” “Tower of 
David,” “ Ark of the Covenant,” “ Gate of Heaven,” 
“ Morning Star,” “ Refuge of Sinners,” and many 
other such terms, which plainly shows the very high 
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place which Mary occupies in the devotions of the 
Romish church. The Romish Breviary, also, of 
which every priest must read a portion each day in 
private under pain of mortal sin, uses the following 
strong language as to the Vitgin, — “ If the winds of 
temptation arise, if thou run upon tlj^ rocks of tri- 
bulation, look to the star, call upo)|J|^^^ . If thou art 
tossed upon the waves of pride, of ambition, of detrac- 
tion, of envy, look to the star, call upon Mary. If 
anger or avarice, or the temptations of the flesh toss 
the hark of thy mind, look to Mary. If disturbed with 
the greatness of thy sins, troubled at the defilement 
of thy conscience, affrighted at the horrora of the 
judgment, thou beginnest to be swallowed up in the 
gulf of sadness, the abyss of de8t)air, think upon Mary 
— in dangers, in difficulties, in doubts, think upon 
Mary, invoke Mary.” The Council of Trent declares 
prayer to the Virgin to be “ good and wholesome.” 
But if we would know how strong is the hold which 
devotion to the Virgin has taken of the true Roman- ^ 
ist, let us listen to tlie following undisguised avowal 
of an Italian Jesuit, as made to the Rev. Hobart 
Seymour, and recorded in his deeply interesting 
work, ‘Mornings with the Jesuits.’ 

“ The feeling of devotion to the Virgin,” said this 
bigoted Romanist, “has a mysterious something in 
it, that 'will ever linger about the heart of the man 
who has ever felt it. It is one of those feelings that, 
once admitted, can never afterwards be totally obli- 
terated. There it still clings around the heart, and 
though there may be coldness to all other religious 
impressions, — though there may be infidelity or even 
scorn upon all pur faith — though there may be the 
plunging into the wild vortex of every sin, yet still 
there will not unfrequently be found even among the 
very worst of our people, a lingering feeling of de- 
votion to the blessed Virgin. It is as a little thread 
that still keeps hold of the soul, and it will yet draw 
him back. All else may he broken ; but this thread, 
by which the blessed Virgin holds him, still clings to 
his soul. Even in the most wild, wicked, and des- 
I perate men — even among the bandits in their worst 
state, there is always retained this devotion to Mary ; 
and when we cannot get at their hearts in any other 
way — when every other argument or truth or prin- 
ciple or feeling of religion fails to make any impres- 
sion, we frequently find access opened to their hearts, 
by this one feeling still lingering about them ; and 
thus we find by experience that a devotion to the 
blessed Virgin proves often the means by which we 
are able to lay hold of their hearts, and win them 
back to our holy religion.” 

So enthusiastic, accordingly, have been the vo- 
taries of the Blessed Viigin, that Buonaventura has 
blasphemously applied some of the most sublime, 
devotional passages in the Psalms, to the Virgin 
Mary, and St. Liguori goes so iar as to say, that “ all 
is subject to Mary, even God himself.” In “ The 
Glories of Mary,” by St. Alphonso de Liguori, who 
was canonized by the Church of Rome only a few 
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years ago, we find the vision of S^ Bernard recorded 
with approbation, in which he beheld two ladders 
eitendiiig from earth to heaven. At the top of one 
ladder appeared Jesus Christ. At the top of the 
other ladder appeared the Virgin Mary. While those 
who etideavoured to enter into heaven by the way 
of Christ’s ladder, fell constantly back and utterly 
failed ; those, on the other hand, who tried to enter 
by the ladder of Mary, all succeeded, because she 
put forth her hands to assist and encourage them. 

But it is not necessary to go so far back as Buona- 
ventuj'E, or St. Bernard, or St. Liguori ; we may re- 
fer to Pof)e Gregory XVI., who thus speaks in an en- 
cyclical letter issued on entering on his office : — “ Let 
us mise our eyes to the most blessed Virgin Mary, 
who alone destroys lieresies, who is our greatest 
hope, yea, the entire ground of our hope.” Nay, the 
etitluisiasm waxing greater as time advances, Dr. 
Cullen, the archbishop of Dublin, in a pastoral issued 
^ a few years ago, breaks forth into the following 
strains of laudation : — 

“ Her body, which had been the temple of tlie 
Holy Ghost, and given human flesh to the Redeemer, 
exempted from the lot of the other descendants of 
Adam, is not condemned to moulder into dust, but 
united again with her pure soul, is, by the Divine 
power, translated into heaven, and placed at t'le 
rigid hand of her eternal Son. Here, to use the 
words of Scripture, she ai)pear8 ‘ bright as the morn- 
ing rising, elect as the sun. beautiful as the moon, 
fc i^terrible as the array of battle.’ — (Cant. vi. 9.) The 
aj 'ngels and saints of lieaven, tilled with astonishment 
a\i^t the splendour of her majesty, cry out, ‘ Who is 
that cometh up from the desert flowing with 
^CanjgVms and delights, leaning upon her beloved?’ — 
rial j jjt. Wii. 5.) With wdiat raptures do all the celes- 
tloiiur’P*”^® receive their queen ! With what exulta- 
do the patriarchs and prophets, and all the 
1 up greet her through wliom they re- 

1 i^ved their Redeemer, and to whom they were thus 

I Mdebted for their glory 1 Oh, how on this happy 

I I Occasion the earth itself rejoices ! its fruits are no 
yjr longer the fruits of malediction. ‘ The land that was 
f desolate and impassable shall be glad,’ says the 

Scripture, ‘and the wilderness sliall rejoice and shall 
flourish like the lily. It shall bud forth and blossom, 
and shall rejoice with joy and praise.’” — (Isa. xxx.) 

That the worship of the Virgin is universally prac- 
tised by Romanists, travellers in Roman Catholic 
countries universally attest. Churches are built to 
her honour, while her shrines are crowded with en- 
thusiastic devotees. Her name is the lirst which the 
infant is taught to lisp, and to her is cast the last 
look of the dying. The soldier fights under her ban- 
ner, and the brigand plunders under her protection. In 
Italy and Spain robbers wear a picture of Mary hung 
round their neck. If overtaken suddenly by death, 
they kiss the image and die in peace. Santa M(ma, 
Holy Mary, is the Romish devotee’s all in all. One 
Hail Mary is worth ten Paternosters, and Mr. Sey- 


mour tells us that a Romish priest in Italy declared 
to him his firm belief, that God hears our prayers 
more quickly when they are offered through the 
Blessed Virgin than when offered through any one 
else. It has also been maintained by some Roman- 
ists, that the adoration of the Virgin is in accordance 
with the principles of human nature. Thus Mr. Sey- 
mour describes an interview on this subject with a Je- 
suit priest at Rome : “ He stated, that there was a great 
difference in the bent and habit of mind, between 
English Protestants on the one hand, and Italian 
Romanists on the other ; that Protestants habitually 
let their minds dwell on Christ’s teaching, on Christ 
working miracles, and especially on Christ’s suffer- 
ing, bleeding, dying on the cross, so that in a Pro- 
testant mind, the great object was Clirist in the ma- 
turity of his manhood ; but that Romanists habit- 
ually dwelt on the childhood of Christ ; not on the 
great events that were wrought in maturity and man- 
hood, but on those interesting scenes which were 
connected with bis childhood. He then went on to 
say that this habit of mind led to the great differ- 
ence, that as Protestants always dwelt on the suffer- 
ing and dying Christ, so Christ in a Protestant mind 
was always connected with the cross ; and that as 
Romanists constantly meditated rather on tlie child- 
hood of Christ, so Christ in a Romanist’s mind was 
usually associated with his mother, the Virgin Mary. 
He then continued to say that the constant dwelling 
of the mind in contemplation of the child, naturally 
led to more thought, more contemplation, more affec- 
tion, and finally, more devotion for the mother ; that 
when one thinks of all the little scenes of his child- 
hood, dwells on tlie little incidents of interest between 
tlie child Jesus and the mother Mary, recollects that 
she had him enshrined in her womb, that she used 
to lead him by the hand, that site had listened to all 
his innocent ])rattle, that she had observed the open- 
ing of his mind ; and that during all those days of 
his happy childhood she, and site alone of all the 
world, knew that that little child whom she bore in 
her womb, and nursed at her breasts, and fondled in 
her arms, was her God — that wlien a man tliinks, 
and habitually thinks of all this, the natural re- 
sult is, that his affections will be more drawn out, 
and his feelings of devotion more elevated towards 
Mary. And he concluded by stating tliat this habit 
of mind was becoming more general, and that it was 
to it that he would attribute the great increase, that 
late years had witnessed in the devotion to the Vir- 
gin Mary.” 

In accordance, therefore, with the importance at 
tached to the worship of the Virgin in the Church ol 
Rome, wo find in its prescribed offices and ritual 
not only prayers offered to the Almighty in her 
name, pleading her merits, through her mediation, 
advocacy, and intercession, but prayers offered di- 
rectly to herself, beseeching her to employ her in- 
tercession with the Eternal Father and with her Son 
in behalf of her petitioners ; and proceeding a st^ 
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farther, we find prayers to her for her protection 
from all evils, spiritual and bodily ; for her guidance 
and aid, and for the influences of her grace. In addi> 
tion to all this, divine praises are ascribed to her in 
pious acknowledgment of her attributes of power, 
wisdom, goodness, and mercy, and of her exalted 
state above all the spirits of life and glory in hea- 
ven ; and for her share in the redemption of the 
world, and the benefits conferred by her on the indi- 
vidual worshipper. 

In Ruinisli countries the whole month of May is 
annually devoted to the Virgin, and is called by way 
of eminence. “ Mary’s Month.” In Paris, for ex- 
ample, a service in her honour is performed with 
great ceremony every evening throughout the entire 
month. Temporary altars are raised to her sur- 
rounded by fiowers and evergreens, and profusely 
adorned with garlands and drapery, her image usually 
standing in a conspicuous place before the altar. 
The chief part in these religious festivities is per- 
formed by societies or guilds, which are expressly 
instituted chiefly for the celebration of the Virgin’s 
praises. A collection of hymns is in regular use 
by the fraternities in Paris, many of them being 
addressed directly and exclusively to the Virgin. 
One of the most remarkable works in praise of Mary 
is the Psalter of Bonaveiitura, a Franciscan monk 
of the thirteenth century. In this work the author 
so changes the commencement of each of the Psalms 
of David as to address them all to the Virgin Mary ; 
interspersing in some of them much of his own com- 
position, and then adding the Gloria Patri to each. 
Appended to Bouaveutura’s Psalter are various 
hymns to the Virgin, being alterations of prayers 
addressed to G-od in Scripture. The Athanasiaii 
Creed is employed in the same manner to declare 
belief in the divinity of Mary, and in cour.se of this 
modification of the creed, the assumption of the Vir- 
gin into heaven is specified as one of the points to 
be believed on pain of forfeiting all hopes of salva- 
tion. 

The works of Bonavent lira gave great impulse to 
the worship of Mary in the Romish church. Others 
followed in the same strain, among whom may be 
mentioned Gabriel Biel, a schoolman of great ce'e- 
brity in the fifteenth century, and Peter Dainiani, 
whose works were published under the authority of 
the Pope in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
At length, to such an extent had the veneration for 
the Virgin Mary been carried, that able and learned 
Roman Catholic writers came forward to modemte 
the extravagancies of their brethren, and to modify 
and reduce the worship of the Virgin within reason- 
able bounds. To effect this object, Theophilus Ray- 
naud, a Jesuit of Lyons, produced a work entitled 
‘Diptyeha Mariana,’ in which he strongly disap- 
proved of some ofthe sentiments which had been put 
forth by preceding writers on the subject, particu- 
larly those which ascribed to Mary attributes and 
acts which properly belong to God tlie Father, or to 


Christ the Son. To such an extent, indeed, liad the 
desire been carried of setting aside Jesus, and substi- 
tuting Mary in his room, that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Christian era was made, by some Romish 
writers, to begin, not from the birth of Christ,” but 
from “ the Virgin Mother of God»” 

At the present day the worahipof^’ > Vii^n Mary 
occupies a conspicuous place in rnw ritual of the Ro- 
mish church. The Ave Maria^ or Hail Mary, has, 
since the fifteenth century, been the favourite prayer 
to the Virgin, and always accompanies the Pater- 
noster in the stated devotions of a Romanist. In the 
‘ Litany of the Blessed Virgin’ there are more than 
forty invocations of the Virgin, designating her by as 
many varieties of title. The favourite hymn or 
prayer, called Salve Regina, is addressed exclusively 
to the Virgin, as is also the hymn Ave Maria Stella, 
Hail, Mary, star of the sea. St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
who was canonized by Pope Gregory XVI. in 1839, 
publi.shed a work entitled the ‘ Glories of Mary,’ in 
which she is extolled far above mortals, and invested 
with attributes atid authority of the highest order. 
The Most Holy Father, to whom we have just refer- 
red, granted in 1840 an indulgence of 100 years to 
every one who should recite a pmyer to the Virgin 
to this effect, “ 0 immaculate queen of heaven and 
of angels, T adore you. It is you who have deli- 
vered me from hell ; it is you from whom I look for 
all my salvation.” Pius IX., in his encyclical let- 
ter of date 1846, says, “In order that our most mer- 
ciful God may the more readily incline his ear to our 
j)rayer8, and may grant that which we implore, let us 
ever have recourse to the intercessiou of the most 
holy mother of God, the inimaculate Virgin Mary, 
our sweetest mother, our mediatrix, our advocate, our 
surest hope, and firmest reliance, than whose patron- 
age nothing is more potent, nothing more effectual 
with God.’* In the allocution of the same ‘ Most 
Holy Father,’ pronounced in the secret consistory at 
Gaeta, 1849, he says, “ Let us have recourse to the 
most holy and immaculate Virgin Mary, who, being 
the mother of God, and our mother, and the mother 
of mercy, finds Avhat she seeks, and cannot be frus- 
trated.” In 1854 his Holiness issued a decree, de- 
claring the immaculate conception of the Virgin to 
be henceforth an article of faith in the Romish 
Church, and thus a very important step in advance 
has been taken towards invcstingtliemother of Jesus 
with the honours of divinity. She is henceforth to 
be viewed by every Romanist as taken out of the 
category of sinful mortals, and ranged among sinless 
beings. 

MARK’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed both by 
the Romish and the Greek churches on the 26th of 
April. On this day the Great or Septiform Litany 
is read, and a procession takes place. See Litan- 
ies. 

MARK (St.), Liturgy op. See Liturgies. 

MAHNA3, a deity anciently worshipped at Gaso, 
one of the lordships of the Philistines. This god is 


Mttd to liave migrated into Crete, and become the 
Cretan Jupiter. 

MARONITE CHUSCH (The), one of the Ori- 
ental churches, which fraternizes with fiome. It de- 
rives its name either from a Syrian monk named 
Maro, who lived on the banks of the Oroiites about 
A. D. 400, or from one Marun or Maro, who was 
their patriarch of Antioch, and flourished about a. d. 
700. The Maronites appear to be the descendants 
of those Syrian Christians who, on the Mohamme- 
dan invasion in the seveiitli century, found an asy- 
lum in the mountains of Libaniis and Anti-Libaiius, 
whence they frequently sallied forth on predatory 
incursions to the great annoyance of the Saracens or 
Arabs. Great numbers of them, so many it is said 
as 12,000, were seized and carried off as prisoners 
by Justinian III., tlie Greek emperor. This proved 
an effectual check to their marauding propensities. 
During the Crusades the extent of their territory was 
much reduced, and by frequent wars with the Otto- 
mans they were diminished in numbers, and at length 
put under tribute. 

Tlie Maronites at an early period of their liis- 
tory seem to have maintained the heresy of the 
MoNOTHELiTEfl (which See), alleging that in the 
Person of Christ there were two natures and one 
will. For five centuries the Maronitc cliurch held 
an independent position, but in the twelfth cen- 
tury it was united with tlie Romish church in tlie 
reign of Baldwin IV., and their patriarch was pre- 
sent at tlie Lateral! council held by Pope Innocent 
III. Though nominally subject to Rome, this Ori- 
ental chwch still retains so much of its (irigiiwil in- 
dependence, that its patriarch styles himself Peter 
the patriarch of Antioch, thus claiiniiig to be the 
spiritual descendant and representative of the Apos- 
tle Peter in tlie East. The fact is, that Rome lias 
had the utmost difficulty in maintaining its authority 
over the Maronites, both because of their tendency 
to fall into heresies of different kinds, and also be- 
cause of their unwillingness to part with their an- 
cient independence. To eifect their more complete 
subjugation to the Papal see, Gregory XII 1. founded 
a college at Rome for the education and training of 
Maronite missionaries, who might be instrumental in 
diffusing among their countrymen an ardent attach- 
ment to the Romish church. All the schemes de- 
vised, however, to bind the Maronite church to the 
Roman pontiff have been hitherto unsuccessful ; ful- 
some of them refuse, at this day, to recognize the 
alliance with the Ijitiii churcli. To arrange the afl'airs 
of the Maronite church, Pope ClementXlI. summoned 
the Great Council of Lebanon, which was held on tlie 
30th of September 1736. It was attended by eigh- 
teen bishops, of whom fourteen were Mai oiiites, two 
Syrian, and two Armenian. The abbots of several 
monasteries were also present, along with a multi- 
tude of the priests and chief people of the country. 
By the decrees of this council the church of the 
Maronites is regulated to this day. 


The seat of the Maronites -is the moo&tainous dis- 
trict of Lebanon, from about Tripoli to Tyre. The 
main body of the range called Libanus is inhabited 
by nearly 240,000 Maronites, calculated, however, by 
Dr. Wilson, at not more than 150,000. The patri- 
arch of the body is elected by the bishops, who 
must all be monks, but he receives his robe of in- 
vestiture from Rome, in acknowledgment of the sub- 
jection of his church to the Papal see. He is held 
ill the highest veneration by the people among whom 
he lives. His income amounts to about £2,000 a- 
year. His jurisdiction extends over nine metropoli- 
tan sees, the occupants of which, chosen by the 
people, but consecrated by the patriardh, are called 
Metrdiis or Metropolitans. The patriarch hw two 
vicars or assistiiuts, one of them connected with the 
temporal, and the other witli the spiritual affairs of 
the church. He has also an agent at Rome, and 
three presidents at the princijial monasteries or col- 
leges, The agent of tlie patriarcli at Rome reported 
in 1844, that, exclusive of convents, there were 356 
Maronite churches in Syria, to which were attached 
1,205 prie.st.s, under the authority of their bishops 
and patriarch. The number of priests, however, 
was stated by the American missionaries in 1845 at 
between 700 and 1,000. 

Dr. Wilson, in his ‘ Lands of the Bible,’ quotes 
from a comniuiiicatioii of Mr. Graham of Damascus, 
the following description of the Maronite convents : 
“In Lebanon the conventual system is in the most 
vigorous operation. In most other countries these 
institutions have been on the decline since the era 
of the Reformation ; hut on the goodly mountain, 
fanaticism and 8U[)erstition, like the power of its 
vegetation, have been increasing and multiplying 
with startling luxuriance. . . . Division perverts 
their councils, and fanaticism stains their conduct, **' 
and the heathenish Druze and the superstitious Ma- 
ronite are hardly distinguishable from each otlier in 
the moralities and charities of life. In tlie extensive 
district of Ka'^rawdn a Protestant would not be al- 
lowed to settle ; tind, if he could be permitted to 
pass through it without insiiU or injury, he might be 
very thankful. This is the result of the Monastic 
Institutions, fur tlie peasants are a quiet, tranquil, 
and industrious race. The whole mountain is filled 
with convents. Tlieir numbers 1 do not know; but 
it must be prodigious. Some of them, like that of 
tlie Deir el-Kalla, are very rich, possess the choicest 
old wines of the country, and the reputation of in- 
dulging ill the unnatural enormities which brought 
destruction on the cities of tlie plain. Many of the 
monks are totally ignorant, and can neither read nor 
write. In such circumstances, it may easily be ima- 
gined how incompetent their motives, hopes, and 
fears must be to control, not the vices of our nature 
only, but its very principles also 1 Apostolic monU- 
ity is not sufficient. They aim at the supposed 
angelic excellency of the celibate, and they fall into 
pollutions below the level of the Iwutes.” 


Tlie Maronite clergy, though connected with 
Borne, du«ent from her regulations in regard to the 
celibacy of the priesthood, most of them being mar- 
ried men. On this point, accordingly, the Pope has 
been obliged to make a compromise witli them, and 
to allow them to retain their wives when they hap- 
pen to have married before taking priest's orders. 
They are not, however, allowed to marry after hav- 
ing entered into the priesthood, or to remarry should 
they be deprived of their .wives wliile in the priest- 
hot^. In Divine service, tlie Arabic language is 
used in reading the G-ospels and Epistles, and the 
Syriac in performing their masses and liturgical ser- 
vices. The parish priests are elected by the people, 
and ordained by the diocesan bishops or the pntri- 
arch. They are not allowed to follow any secular 
profession.. It is no part of their duty to preach, 
but simply to read the uiHces. The priests have 
parsonage houses, but the produce of their glebes is 
applied to defray the ordinary expenses of their 
churches. Their income mnges from 2,000 to 9,000 
piastres. The unmarried priests are not generally 
elected to the ministerial cliarge of parislies, but are 
usually connected witli convents, either as superiors, 
or in subordinate offices. 1'he Maroniles consider 
preaching to have been one of the peculiar offices of 
our Saviour, and a preacher is therefore held in the 
lughest respect. Bel'ore a priest can venture to 
undertake the responsible duty of pretiching, he must 
have a written permission from the patriarch or tl\e 
bishop of the diocese. Occasionally [)enni88ion is 
given to laymen to officiate as preacliers. Tlie 
Romish churcli, unwilling to lose the hold she has 
got over the Maroiiites, allows them to retain several 
custonrs and observances at variance with her ritual 
arrangements. A few of these are thus adverted to 
by Dr. Wilson : “ They have been allowed to main- 
tain most of their own customs and observances, 
however much at vainaiice with those which Rome 
is usually content to sanction. Tliey are allowed 
to preserve their own ecclesiastical language, the 
Syriac, while Rome has shown her partiality for 
the Latin rite, by biingiiig it into use wherever 
practicable. They dispense the communion in both 
kinds, dipping the bread in wine before its dis- 
tribution among the people. Though they now 
observe the Roman calendar, as far as the time 
of feasts and fasts is concerned, they recognise 
local saints which liave no place in its commemora- 
tions. They have retained the custom of the mar- 
riage of their clergy previous to their ordination. 
Though they profess to be zealous partizaus of 
Rome, it dare not so count upon their attachment as 
to force upon them all .that in ordinary circumstances 
it thinks desirable. In order to secure its present 
influence over them, it is subjected to an expense of 
no small magnitude.” 

The Maronites are an active industrious people, 
and amid their rocky dwellings tliey carry forward 
their agricultural labours with such zeal and success, 


that ere long the prophecy bids fair to be fulfilled, 
Lebanon shall be turned into a fruitful field.” 
MARRIAGE. The origin and iustitutiem of the 
nuptial contract dates from the creation of man, for 
no sooner had Adam sprung from the hand of his 
Creator, ^han God was pleased to. declare, It is not 
good for man to be alone,” and ar<^"'*dingly he cre- 
ated Eve, and brought her to^*llle man, who said, 
*^This is bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh. 
Therefore shall a man leave father and mother, and 
cleave unto his wife : and they twain shall be one 
flesh.” Among the earliest nations, accordingly, we 
find the marriage relation uniformly held in respect. 
The Jews, indeed, in Did Testament times, not only 
regarded the married state as honourable and right, 
inasmuch as it was a fulfilment of the Divine com- 
mand, “ Be ye fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth,” but from the expectation of tlie advent 
of the Messiah, which prevailed among them from 
the earliest period of their nation’s history, there 
was felt to be as it were a sacred obligation resting 
upon all to marry. Hence it was esteemed the duty 
of every male who had reached eighteen or twenty 
years of age to enter into the marriage union, and it 
was e.steemed a reproach in any man to lead a life of 
celibacy ; nay, even it was viewed as a sin, since he 
might by remaining unmarried frustrate the great 
promise of the Redeemer, that the seed of the wo- 
man should bruise tlie liead of tlie serpent. Hence 
among the Jews marriages were usually contracted 
at an early age, the ordinary period fixed by the 
Rabbins being eighteen in the case of males, and 
twelve in the ease of females. 

Maimonides alleges that mairiage was contracted 
ill the time of the patriarchs with little ceremony, 
but it is plain from various passages of the Books of 
Moses, that a regular contract was made in the 
hoiife of the bride's failior, before the elders and 
governors of the place, after which she was conveyed 
with considerable pom]) to the house of her husband. 
The Jews allege tliat after her espousals or betroth- 
meiit she was allowed to remain for a certain period, 
at least ten months,iii her parents’ house, that she might 
make suitable ])reparatioiiB for the marriage cere- 
mony. The wedding was celebrated with a fetist of 
seven days. The bride was adorned on the occasion 
with as much care and elegance as her station in life 
permitted, and a nuptial crown was placed upon her 
head. During the marriage-feast, the bridegroom 
and his party entertained themselves in one apart- 
ment, while the bride and her companions were 
similarly employed in anotlier. “ On the last day,” 
to quote from Dr. Nevtn in his ^Biblical Antiqui- 
ties,’ “ the bride was conducted to the house of the 
bridegroom’s father. The procession generally set 
ofl' in the evening, with much ceremony and pomp. 
The bridegroom was richly clothed with a marriage 
robe and crown, and the bride was covered with a 
veil from head to foot. The companions of each at- 
tended them with songs and the music of instur- 
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meats; not in promiscuous assemblage, but each 
company by itself ; while the virgins, according to 
the custom of the times, were all provided with 
veils, not indeed so large and thick as that which 
hung over the bride, but abundantly sufficient to 
conceal their faces from all around. The way, as 
they went along, was lighted with numerous torches. 
In the meantime, another company was waiting at 
the bridegroom's house, ready, at the first notice of 
their approach, to go forth and meet them. These 
seem generally to have been young female relations 
or friends of tlie bridegi’oom's family, called in at 
this time, by a particular invitation, to grace the 
occasion with their presence. Adorned with robes 
of gladness and joy, they went forth with lamps or 
torches in their hands, and welcomed the procession 
with the customary salutations. They then joined 
themselves to the marriage train, and the whole 
company moved forward to the house. There an 
entertainment was provided for their reception, and 
tite remainder of the evening was spent in a joyful 
|)articipatioii of the marriage supper, with such social 
merriment as suited the joyous occasion. None 
were admitted to this entertainment beside the par- 
ticular number who were selected to attend the wed* 
ding ; and as the regular and proj)er time for their 
entrance into the house was when the bridegroom 
went ill with his bride, the doors were then closed, 
and no other guest was expected to come in.” Such 
were the ceremonies whicli attended the celebration 
of a mairiage among the ancient Jews. In the time 
of Ruth no other ceremony seems to have attended 
a marriage than the pronouncing of a solemn bless- 
ing, by the nearest relations, on the parties, who 
agreed in their presence to become husband and 
wife. Thus Boaz merely declared in presence of 
the elders assembled at the gate of the city, that he 
had resolved to take the daughter of Naomi to be his 
wife. “ And all the people that were in the gate, 
and the elders, said, We are witnesses. The Lord 
make the woman that is come into thine house like 
Rachel and like I.>eah, which two did build the hou.se 
of Israel : and do thou worthily in Ephratah, and be 
famous in Bethlehem. So Boaz took Ruth, and she 
was his wife: and when he went in unto her, the 
Lord gave her conception, and she bare a son." 

The maiTiage ceremony of the modem Jews dif- 
fers considerably from that of the ancient. It is 
thus described by Mr. Allen in his * Modem Juda- 
ism;’ “On the day fixed for the solemnization of 
tiie nuptials, the bride and bridegroom are conducted 
to the place appointed for the celebration of the 
ceremony. The bride is escorted by women, and 
the bridegroom by men. The company is generally 
large, including most or all of their friends and 
acquaintances. Ten men, at least, must be present ; 
or the marriage is null and void. The chief-rabbi 
and chassan of the synagogue form part of the 
company. 

A velvet canopy is brought into the room, and 


extended on four long poles. The bride and bride- 
groom are led to their station under tins canopy; 
the bridegroom by two men ; and the bride by two 
women, her face being covered with a veil. These 
two men and two women are always the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom, if they happen to be liv- 
ing : otherwise this office is performed by their near- 
est kindred ; a man and his wife for tlie bride, and 
another man and liis wife for the bridegroom ; though 
the bridegroom is led by the men, and the bride by 
the women. The [larties are placed opposite to eacli 
other, and then the person who performs the cere- 
mony, takes a glass of wine in his hand, and says : 
‘Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the 
universe I who Greatest tlie fruit of the vine. Blessed 
art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe ! 
who hast sanctified us with thy commandments and 
hast forbidden us foniication, and hast restrained us 
from the betrothed, but hast permitted us those who 
are mai-ried to us, by means of the canopy and wed- 
lock. lilessed art thou, 0 Lord I who sauctifiest 
Israel.* The bridegroom and bride then drink of the 
wine; after which the bridegroom takes the ring, 
and puts it on the bride's finger; saying, ‘Behold 
thou art wedded to me with this ring, according to 
the law of Moses and Israel.’ 

“ Then the marriage contract is read, whicli speci- 
fies that the bridegroom A. B. agrees to take the 
bride C. D. as his lawful wife, according to the law 
of Moses and Ismel ; and that he will keep, main- 
tain, honour, and cherish her, according to the uuui- 
iier of all the Jews, who honour, keep, maintain, 
and cherish their wives ; and that he will keep her 
ill clothing decently, according to the custom of the 
world. This instrument also specifies what sum he 
settles upon her in case of liis death ; and he obliges 
Ills heirs, executors, and administrators, to {lay the 
same to her out of the first produce of his efiects. 

“ After the reading of this instrument, tiie person 
perfonning the ceremony takes another glass of 
wine, and repeats seven benedictions. Then the 
bridegroom and bride drink the wine; after which 
the empty glass is laid ou tlie floor, and the bride 
groom, stamping on it, breaks it to pieces. This 
part of the ceremony is said to be intended as an 
indication of the frailty of life. Then all the com- 
pany bliout, Gwid luck to you. The ceremony is 
followed by a contribution tor the poor of the land 
of Canaan. — ^The nuptial feast is as sumptuous as 
the parlies can afibrd, and continues fur seven days.” 

In the early ecclesiastical writers, no account is 
given of the mode in which marriage was solemnized 
among the members of the primitive Christian church. 
It was not until the ninth centuiy, indeed, that tlie 
propriety or necessity of marriage being celebrated 
with religious exercises was recognized by the civil 
law, but so early as the second century, such reli- 
gious rites were required by the church. The cere- 
mony appears to have been conducted with the ut- 
most simplicity in these days of primitive Christiaii* 




Jty. The purple fillet with which the hair of unmar- 
ried females was bound, was first removed from the 
head of the bride, and a veil thrown over her person. 
The pastor then addressed suitable admonitions to the 
parties, at the close of which they both partook of the 
communion. This solemn service having been gone 
through, they were required to join their right hands, 
when the minister pronounced tliem to be married per- 
sons, and prayed for a blessing upon tlie union thus 
formed. The parties were now adorned with garlands 
of flowers, and walked in procession to their home. 
The evening was closed with a marriage feast, at 
which the relatives and friends of the bridegroom 
and bride were present. The ceremony of crowning 
the parties, which was the commencement of the 
whole service, has been already described under the 
article Crowit (Nupi’IAl). 

Tlie marriage procession which conducted the 
bridegroom with great pomp to the liouse of his fu- 
ture bride, is universal in the East, and is alluded to 
in the Talmud and in the parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins, recorded in Matth. xxv. 1 — 10. We find a 
modem illustration of the custom in Messrs. Bonar 
and M*Clieyne’8 Travels in Palestine : “ The bride- 
groom was on his way to the house of the bride. 
According to custom, he walked in procession through 
several streets of the town, attended by a numerous 
body of friends, all in their showy eastern garb. Per- 
sons bearing torches went first, tlie torches being 
kept in full blaze by a constant supply of ready wood 
from a receiver, made of wire, fixed on the end of a 
long pole. Two of the torch-bearers stood close to 
the bridegroom, so that we had a view of his person. 
Some were playing upon an instrument not unlike 
our bagpipe, others were beating drums, and from 
time to time muskets were fired in honour of the 
occasion. There was much mirth expressed by the 
crowd, especially when the procession stood still, 
which it did every few paces. We thought of the 
words of John, ‘The friend of the bridegroom, which 
standeth and hearetli him, rejoiceth greatly because 
of the bridegroom’s voice.’ At length the company 
arrived at the entrance of the street where the bride 
resided. Immediately we heard the sound of many 
female voices, and observed by the light of the 
torches, a company of veiled bridesmaids, waiting on 
the balcony to give notice of the coming of the 
bridegroom. When they caught a sight of the ap- 
proaching procession, they ran back into tlie house, 
making it resound with the cry, ‘ Halil, halil, halil,’ 
and music both vocal and instrumental commenced 
within. Thus the bridegroom entered in ‘ and the 
door was shut.* We were left standing in the street 
without, ‘in the outer darkness.’ In our Lord’s 
parable, the viigins go forth to meet the bridegroom 
with lamps in their hands, but here they only waited 
for his coming. Still we saw the traces of the very 
scene described by our Lord, and a vivid representa- 
I tioo of the way in which Christ shall come and the 
I marriage supper of the Lamb begin.” 


Among the ancient Greeks marriage was looked 
upon as an important and even solemn transaction. 
On the day before the marriage was celebrated, sacri- 
fices or offerings were made to the deities who presided 
over the marriage relation, particularly to Hera and 
Artemis. Both bride and bridegroom off a por- 
tion of their hair, and dedicated it offering to 
one of the gods. On the wedding-da^'le parties were 
both of them subjected to careful ablution. Towards 
evening the bride was conveyed from her father’s 
house to that of the bridegroom in a chariot, accom- 
panied by the bridegroom and a companion chosen 
by him for the occasion, and usually called the para- 
nymph. Crowds of attendants marched in proces- 
sion carrying lighted torches, while music, both vocal 
and instrumental, saluted the bridal train as it moved 
along. The bride was veiled, and both she and the 
bridei^oom wore chaplets on their heads. As the 
parties entered the house of the bridegroom, sweet- 
meats were showered plentifully over their heads, 
denoting a wisli that abundance of good tilings might 
ever attend them. The marriage was not celebrated 
witli any special rites, either civil or religious ; but 
when the parties had reached the house of tlie bride- 
groom, or of his parents, a nuptial feast was held, at 
which both women and men were present, seated, 
however, at separate tables. At the conclusion of 
the feast, and when the parties had retired to their 
own apartments the epithalamium or marriage hymn 
WHS sung before the door. On the day following the 
marriage, it was customary for the friends to send 
jiresents to the newly mairied pair. 

An ancient Koinan marriage differed in various 
particulars from a marriage among the ancient 
Greeks. The wedding-day was not fixed without 
first consulting tlie auspices. Certain days were 
avoided as unlucky, especially the Kalends, Nones, 
and Ides of each montii. On the occasion of the 
marriage, the bride was dressed in a long white robe 
with a purple fringe, or ailonied with ribands, and a 
girdle was woni round tlie waist, while a veil of a 
bright yellow colour was thrown over the head, 
and shoes of the same colour were worn upon the 
feet. Her hair was divided on this occasion with 
the point of a spear. Among the Komans no mar- 
riage was celebrated with religious rites except the 
CoNFARREATio (wliich see). In the evening of 
the niHiTiage the bride wa.s conducted to the house 
of her husband, carrying in her hands a distaff 
and a spindle with wool. Three boys accompanied 
her dressed in the praetexta, one bearing a torch 
before, while the other two walked by her side. 
The procession was also attended by a large com- 
pany of tlie friends both of the bridegroom and the 
bride. On reaching the liouse of the bridegroom, 
the entrance of wliich was oniamented with flow- 
ers, the utmost care was taken that the bride should 
not strike her foot against the threshold, which 
would have lieen an unlucky omen. To prevent 
this she was carried into the house. Before entering, 
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however, she wound a portion of wool round the 
(kK>r>post8, and anointed them with lard ; after wliich 
her future husband met her with &*e and water, 
which she w9» required to touch. She then advanced 
forward and took her seat upon a sheepskin prepared 
for the purpose, when the keys of the house were 
formally presented to her. A marriage feast closed 
the whole proceedings. On the day following the 
marriage, or at least on an early day thereafter, sacri* 
fices were offered to the Penates or household gods. 

The marriage ceremonies among the ancient Scan- 
dinavians were very simple, and chiedy consisted in 
feasting. The bridegroom,” says Mr. Mallet, “ hav- 
ing obtained the maiden's consent, together with 
that of her parents and guardians, appointed the day ; 
and having assembled his own relations and friends, 
sent some of them to receive in his name the bride 
and her portion from her father. The fnends were 
answerable for the charge that was committed to 
tliem, and if they abused their trust, the law amerced 
them in a sum treble to what was paid for murder. 
The father or guardian of the young woman attend- 
ed her also to the husband's house, and there gave 
her into his hands. After this the new married pair 
sat down to table with their guests, who drank to 
their healths along with those of the gods and heroes. 
The bride’s friends then took her up and bore her 
on their shoulders, which was a mark of esteem 
among the G-oths ; her father afterwards led her to 
the nuptial bed, a great number of liglits being car- 
ried before her ; a custom known to the Greeks and 
Romans, and still in use in some parts of the North. 
Tlie marriage being consummated, the husband made 
his wife several presents, such us a pair of oxen for 
the plough, a harnessed horse, a buckler, together 
with a lance and a sword. ^ This was to signify,’ 
says Tacitus, ‘ that slie ought not to lead an idle and 
luxurious life, but that she was to be a i)artaker with 
him in his labours, and a companion in dangers, 
which they were to share together in peace and 
war.’ He adds that ‘ the women, on their parts gave 
some arms ; this was the sacred band of their union, 
these their mystic rites, and these the deities who 
presided over their marriage.’ The yoked oxen, the 
caparisoned horse, and the arras, all served to in- 
struct the women how they were to lead their life, 
and how perhaps it might be terminated. The arms 
were to be carefully preserved, and being ennobled 
by the use the husband made of them, were to be 
consigned as portions for their daughters, and to be 
handed down to posterity.” 

In the Greek church the marriage ceremony con- 
sists of three parts, the betrothal, the coronation, 
and the dissolving of the crowns. Hence the cere- 
mony is complicated and protracted. In the course 
of the service many prayers are offered not only for 
the married parties, but also for the bridesmaids. 
Benedictions of great beauty and solemnity are pro- 
nounced upon the newly married couple. 

Tile modes of celebrating marriage among mo- 


dem heathen nations are vety different, and some 
of them very peculiar and deeply interesting. We 
select a few taken from the accounts of travellers. 
Among the Japanese a marriage is conducted after 
this manner : On tlie day fixed for the marriage, 
an intelligent female servant of the second class is 
sent to the house of the bride to attend her, and the 
bride’e father, liaving invited all his kinsfolk, enter- 
tains them previous to the bride’s de{)arture. The 
bridal party sets out in norimons or litters, t!\e me- 
diator’s wife first, then the bride, then the bride’s 
mother, and, finally, her father. The mediator has 
already preceded them to the bridegroom’s house. 
The bride is dressed in white (white being the colour 
for mourning among the tJapanese), being considered 
as thenceforward dead to her parents. 

“ If all the ceremonies are to be observed, there 
should be stationed, at the right of the entrance to 
tlie house of the bridegroom, an old woman, and on 
tlie left an old man, each with a mortar containing 
some rice-cakes. As the bride’s norimon reaches 
tlie house, they begin to pound their respective mor- 
tars, the man saying, ‘ A thousand years I’ the wo- 
man, ‘Ten thousand!’ — allusions to the reputed 
terms of life of the cran^ and the tortoise thus in- 
voked for the bride. As the norimon passes be- 
tween them, the man pours liis cakes into the woman’s 
mortar, and both pound together. What is thus 
pounded is moulded into two cakes, which are put 
one upon another and receive a conspicuous place In 
the toko of the room where the marriage is to be 
celebrated. 

“ Tlie norimon is met within the passage by the 
bridegroom, who stands in his dress of ceremony 
ready to receive it. Tliere is also a woman seated 
there with a lantern, and several others behind her. 
It was by the light of this lantern that formerly 
the groom first saw his bride, and, if dissatisfied 
with her, exercised his right of putting a stop to 
the ceremony. The bride, on seeing the bridegroom, 
reaches to him, through the front window of her 
norimon, her marmori, which is a small square or 
oblong bag, containing a small image of metal, 
used as an amulet, and he hands it to a female ser- 
vant, who takes it into the apartment prepared for 
the wedding, and hangs it up. Tlie bride is also 
led to her apartment, the woman with the lantern 
preceding. 

“ Tile raaiTiage being now about to take place, the 
bride is led, by one of her waiting women, into the 
room where it is to be celebrated, and is seated tiiere 
with two female attendants on either side. I'he 
bridegroom then leaves his room and comes into this 
apartment. No other persons are present except 
the mediator and his wife. The formality of the 
marriage consists in drinking saki after a pMticular 
manner. The saki is poured out by two young girls, 
one of whom is called the male butteiffy, and the 
other the female butterfly, — appellations derived 
from tlieir mu, orsaki-jugs, each of wluch is adorned 




with « paper butterfly. Ab theae insects always fly 
about in pairs, k is intended to intimate that so the 
husband and wife ought to be continually together. 
The male butterfly always pours out the saki to be 
drunk, but, before doing so, turns a little to the left, 
when the female butterfly pours from her jug a little 
saki into the jug of the other, who then proceeds to 
pour out for the ceremony. For drinking it, three 
bowls are used, placed on a tray or waiter, one within 
the other. The bride takes the uppermost, holds it 
in both hands, while some saki is poured into it, 
sips a little, three several times, and then hands it 
to the groom. He drinks three times in like man- 
ner, puts the bowl under the third, takes tlm second, 
hands it to be filled, drinks out of it three times, and 
passes it to the bride. She drinks three times, puts 
the second bowl under the first, takes the third, holds 
it to be filled, drinks three times, and then hands it 
to the groom, who does the same, and afterwards 
puts this bowl under the first. This ceremony con- 
stitutes the marriage. I'lie bride’s parents, who 
meanwhile were in another room, being informed that 
this ceremony is over, come in, as do the bride- 
groom’s parents and brothers, and seat themselves in 
a certain order. The saki, with other refreshments 
interspersed, is then served by the two butterflies, to 
these relations of the married parties in a prescribed 
order, indicated by tl>e mediator ; the two families, 
by this ceremony, extending, as it were, to ejuih 
other the alliance already contracted between the 
bride and bridegroom.” 

Mr. Ellis gives an interesting account of the mar- 
riage ceremony in Madagascar : “ Wlicn the prelimi- 
naries determined, and the time fixed, viz., a good 
or lucky day, according to the sikidy or diviner, the 
relatives of the bride and bridegi'oom meet at the 
houses of the parents of the respective parties. All 
are attired in their best apparel, and decorated with 
their gayest ornaments. At the appointed hour, the 
relatives or friends of the bridegroom accompany him 
to the house of the bride. These pay or receive the 
dowry, which being settled, lie is welcomed by the 
bride as her future husband ; they eat together, are 
recognized by the senior members of the family as 
husband and wife ; a benediction is pronounced upon 
them, and a prayer offered to God, that they may 
have a numerous oflispring, abundance of cattle, many 
slaves, great wealth, and increase the honour of their 
respective families. They -then repair to the house 
of the parents or friends of the bridegroom, and again 
eat together, when similar benedictions are pro- 
nounced by the senior members of the family, or the 
head mau of the village, who is usually invited to 
the ceremony. The nuptial bond is, in some in- 
stances, now regarded as complete : general feasting 
ensues, after which the parties return to their re- 
spective homes, and the newly married couple to the 
residence prepared for them. But if, as is generally 
the case, the houses in which the parties have met 
is below the hill on which their vil^e is built, the 


bride is placed on a sort of chair, under a cwiopy, 
and borne on men’s shoulders up the sides of the 
liill to the centre of the village. Occasionally the 
bridegroom is carried in the same manner. The re- 
latives and friends of the parties follow the proces- 
sion, clapping their hands, and singing as tlie bearers 
ascend. On reaching tlie village, at what 

is called the parent-house, or resident of the officer 
of the government ; a Imsina, or piece of money, is 
given to the attendiTjg officer, for the sovereign, the 
receiving of which is considered a legal official rati- 
fication of the engagement, as the marriage cannot 
afterwards be annulled, except by a legal act of 
divorce in the presence of witnesses. No ring, or 
other emblem of the married state, is used on such 
occasions, or worn afterwards; nor is there any 
badge by which the married may be distinguished 
from the unmarried women in Madagascar, when 
their husbands are at liome ; but during the absence 
of their liu-slwinfls, especially in the service of gov- 
ennnent, a necklace, of silver rings, or Injads, or 
braided hair, is worn, to denote that they are mar- 
ried, and that consequently their persons are sacred. 
Thus the wives of the officers composing the late 
embas.sy to England were distinguished during the 
absence of their husbands.” 

Turning to the South Sea Islands, we find the 
following description given of a marriage in that 
quarter of the world by Mr. Williams in his Mission- 
ary Researches : “ A group of women seated under 
the shade of a noble tree which stood at a short 
distajK-e from the house, cliannted, in a pleasing and 
lively air, the heroic deeds of the old chieftain and 
his ancestors; and opposite to them, beneath the 
spreading branches of a bread-fruit tree, sat the 
newly purchased bride, a tall and beautiful young 
woman, about eighteen years of age. Her dress was 
a fine mat, fastened round the waist, reaching nearly 
to her ankles ; while a wreath of leaves and flowers, 
ingeniously and tastefully entwined, decorated her 
brow. The upper part of her person was anointed 
with sweet-scented cocoa nut oil, and tinged partially 
with a rouge prepared from the turmeric root, and 
round her neck were two rows of large blue beads. 
Her whole deportment was pleasingly modest. 
■While listening to the chaunters, and looking upon 
the novel scene before us, our attention was at- 
tracted by another company of women, who were 
following each other in single file, and chaunting as 
they came the praises of their chief. Sitting down 
w'ith the company who had preceded them, they 
united in one general chorus, which appeared to be 
a recital of the valorous deeds of Malietoa and his 
progenitors. This ended, a dance in honour of the 
marriage was commenced, which was considered one 
of their grandest exhibitions, and held in high esti- 
mation by the people. The performers were four 
young women, all daughters of dnefs of the highest 
rank, who took their stations at right angles on the 
fine mats with which the dancing-house was spread 
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for th« ocoMion, and tlien interchanged positions 
witii slow and graceful moTements both of their 
hands and feet, while the bride recited some of the 
mighty doings of her forefathers. To the motions 
of the dancers, and to the recital of the bride, three 
or four elderly women were beating time upon the 
mat with short sticks, and occasionally joining in 
chorus with the recitative. We saw nothing in the 
performance worthy of admiration, except the ab- 
sence of every thing indelicate — a rare omission in 
heathen amuaemetits. We were informed that most 
of the wives of the ])nncipal chiefs were purchased ; 
and that if a sufficient price is paid to the relatives, 
the young wojuan seldom refuses to go, though the 
purchaser be ever so old, and unlovely.” 

Hindu mairiages are conducted with great pomp, 
and often at an eiionnous expense. “ It often hap- 
pens that a parent will expend his whole fortune 
upon a marriage entertainment, and pass tlie rest of 
his days in the most pitiable destitution. The nup- 
tial ceremonies continue many days. On the third 
day the astrologer consults the zodiac, and pointing 
out to the married party a small star in tlie constel- 
lation of Ursa Major, near the tail, directs them to 
offer their devotions to it, declaring it to be Arimd- 
hati, wife of one of the seven rishis, or penitents. 
The wedding- dinner is invariably furnished with an 
immense number of guests, and if the entertainers be 
rich, is always extremely magniticeiit. Upon this 
occasion only, the bride sits down to partake with 
l»er husband of the luxuries provided : indeed, both 
eat out of the same plates. This, however, is the 
only time in her life that the wife is allowed such a 
privilege; henceforward she never sits down to a 
meal with her husband. Even at the nuptial feast, 
she eats what he leaves, unless she be too much of 
an infant to Is? sensible of the honoiir to which she 
has been exalted. Ujion the last days of the festi- 
val, the bridegroom offers the sacrifice of the Homan, 
the bride throwing jiarched, instead of boiled rice 
into the fire. This is the only instance in which a 
woman takes part in that sacrifice, considered by the 
Hindoos the most sacred of all except that of the 
Yajna. These ceremonies being concluded, a pro- 
cession is made through the streets of the town or 
village. It commonly takes place at night, the 
streets being brilliantly illuminated with innumer- 
able torches, which g1ea,m through the darkness with 
a dazzling but unnatural glare. The new-married 
pair are seated in the same palanquin facing each 
other. They are magnificently arrayed in brocaded 
Stuffs, and adorned with jewels presented to them by 
the fathers of each, and if their fathers are unable to 
do this, the gems are borrowed for the occasion. 
Before the palanquin marelies a band of musicians, 
who drown every other sound in the braying of 
horns, the clamour of drums, pipes, and cymbals. 
As the procession moves onward, the friends and re- 
latives of the bride and bridegroom come out of their 
houses to express their congratulations as they pass, 


offering them various presents, for wbieht however, 
they expect a more than adequate return.” 

The mannages of the Chinese are, like those of the 
Hindus, celebrated at great expense. The bride, 
locked up in a red quilt sedan, borne four men, 
and sometimes followed by an immense train gaily 
dressed, with music, banners, and other parapherna- 
lia, is carried by night to the house of the bride- 
groom. Here the parties pledge each other in a 
Clip of wine, and together worship the ancestral 
tablets, besides sometimes prostrating themselves be- 
fore Hie parents of the bridegroom. 

MARROW CONTROVERSY, a dispute which 
arose in the Church of Scotland in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, caused by the re-}uiblication of a 
book called the ‘ Marrow of Modem Divinity.’ The 
book here referred to had been originally published 
in 1646, with the view of explaining and establish- 
ing the perfect freeness of the gospel salvation ; of 
leading the sinner to come to the Saviour, all guilty, 
polluted, and undone as he is, and to embrace witli- 
ont hesitation the offered mercy. The author of the 
‘MaiTow’ was an Englishman, named Mr. Edward 
Fisher, who had been educated in the University of 
Oxford. I'o prevent the first part of the book from 
being misunderstood or perverted, a second part was 
added showiiur the Christian uses of the Law, and 
steering a middle course between the AnHnomhm 
on the one hand, and the Nemominna on the other. 

A cojiy of this production having been accidentally 
canned to Scotland in the knapsack of an old soldier, 
fell into the hands of Mr. Thomas Boston, then 
minister of Simprin, who acknowledged himself 
deeply indebted to it for clear views of Divine truth. 
I’lie prevailing tone of theology in Scotland at that 
time was lamentably lax, and even semi-Amiinian | 
in its character. Amid the darkness, however, [* 
which covered almost the whole church and country, j 
there were a few |)iouR and devoted ministers of ' 
Christ, who sighed and prayed for a revival of the | 
Lord's work in the land. Among these men of God I 
was Mr. .lames Hog. minister at Caniock, who, anx- 
ious to diffuse a ])nrer theology, issued an edition 
of the ‘ Marrow’ in 1717, with a recommendatory 
preface. Immediately on its publication in Scotland, ' 
the book was assailed from various quarters as being 
unsound in doctrine, and Mr. Hog found it necessary 
to send forth twodifl'erent pamphlets on the subject , 
the one, a ‘Vindication of the Doctrine of Grace 
from the charge of Licentiousness;’ the other, an 
‘ Explication of the Passages excepted against in tlie 
Mairow;’ both of which appeared early in the year 
1719. 

The Scottish pul])itB now resounded with denun-' 
ciations of the ‘ Marrow’ and its doctrines. Among 
others, Principal Hadow of St. Andrews, in a ser- ' 
mon preached before the synod of Fife, and after- f 
wards published at their request, attacked the ‘ Mar- | 
row’ as a book fraii^it with the most odious Antino- j 
inianism. In addition to this sermon, Hadow soon j 
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After publislied a pamphlet, which he styled, ‘ The 
Antinomianism of the Marrow detected.’ A host of 
polemical pieces on both sides of the question now 
appeared in rapid succession, and for four years the 
Marrow Controversy r^ed in Scotland with unabated 
violence and fury. The numerous misrepresenta- 
tions of the doctrines of the ‘Marrow’ which were 
given to the public by its opponents, led to the pub- 
lication in the course of a few years of another 
edition of the book with copious and very valuable 
explanatory notes from tlie able pen of Thomas 
Boston of Ettrick. 

The controversy was not long limited to the gen- 
eral public ; it soon found its Avay into the General 
Assembly. That Court in 1719 issued instructions 
to its Commission to inquire into the publishing and 
spreading of- books and ])amphlet8 tending to the 
diffusion of doctrines contrary to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. The ('ioinmissiori, accordingly, 
at its tirst meeting, proceeded to take action in the 
matter by appoittting a Committee, under the im- 
posing name of “The Committee for Purity of Doc- 
trine,” and to ripen the affair for the Assembly, 
several avowed supporters of the Marrow doctrines 
were summoned before this Committee in April 
1720, and subjected to a series of searching ques- 
tions in regard to the obnoxious book. An overture 
was now prepared with great care and introduced 
into the General Assembly in jMay, condeintiing the 
‘ Marrow’ under five different beads : (1 .) The nature 
of faith, under which the charge is that assurance is 
made to bo of the essence of faith. (2.) Universal 
atonemei||t and pardon. f.S.) lIoliiie.‘<8 not necessary 
to salvation. (4.) Fear of punisiiment and hope of 
reward not allowed to be motives (ff a believer’s obe- 
dience. (5.) That tlie believer is not under the J.*aw 
as a rule of life. These alleged chnrge.s were supported 
by a number of passages selected from the ‘ Marrow.’ 
The subject was discussed at some length by the 
Assembly, and the deliverance of the Court was, that 
the said passages and quotations are contrary to the 
Holy Scriptures, and our Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms. “And therefore tlie General A.ssein- 
bly do hereby prohibit and discharge all the minis- 
ters of this church, either by preaching, writing, or 
printing, to recommend the said book, or in discourse 
to say anything in favour of it.” “ This decision,” 
says Dr. M‘Crie, “ which seems to have been hastily 
adopted, without any due examination of the book, 
under a vague alarm, excited by certain paradoxical 
expressions taken apart from their connection and 
exliibited in the most odious light, gave great offence 
in different quartera of the church. A representa- 
tion prepared by Ebenezer Erskine, and signed by 
twelve ministers, remonstrating against the decision 
AS injurious to various points of evangelical truth, 
was presented at next meeting of Assembly. The 
‘Purity of Doctrine’ committee, on the other hand, 
‘turned the cannon against them,’ by preparing 
‘twelve queries,’ which, as if they had taken aim at 


each of them separately, they directed against th • 
‘twelve Representers.’ The controversy thus as- 
sumed the strange aspect of two parties chaigin;; 
each other respectively with defection from the 
truth, each equally confident of being supported by 
Scripture and the standards of tbe^eh^ch. So far 
as the orthodoxy of the ‘ Marrow’ (-(...cerned, the 
Representers were less careful to viraicate the book 
than to uphold those precious truths which had been 
endangered by its condemnation. The ‘ Purity of 
Doctrine’ men seized on certain phrases, which they 
insisted should be ‘sensed’ according to other parts 
of the book; while the Representers, condemning 
the sentiment as thus ‘ sensed,’ maintained that no 
such propositions were to be really found in the 
book. But on the doctrines evolved by the queries, 
the Representers boldly took their stand; and in 
their answers, which are drawn up with great ability 
and precision, they unquestionably succeeded in de- 
monstrating that the Assembly had, unwittingly on 
the part of many, given their sanction to some very 
grave errors in Christian doctrine.” 

in 1722, the General A.ssemhly brought the mat | 
ter judicially to a conclusion, by condemning the | 
I Representation, and ordering the Representers to he 
I rebuked and admonished at their bar, which was I 
I done by the Moderator ; whereupon the Repvesent- 
i ers tendered a solemn protest, which, though refused 
by the Assembly, was afterwards published. In this 
document they protested against the Act 1720 con- 
demning the ‘ Marrow,’ as contrary to the Word of 
God, and the standards of the church, and our cove- 
nants, and declared that “ it shall be lawful to us to 
profess, preach, and bear testimony unto the truths 
condemned by the said Acts of Assembly, notwith- 
standing of the said Acts, or whatsoever shall follow 
thereu])oii.’’ This being a protest against a decision 
of the Supreme Court, )night have subjected all the 
parties signing it to severe ecclesiastical censure, if 
not to .summary d(‘position, bur such a sentence was 
averted by the earnest solicitations of government, 
and “ had not this iiiflnence been exerted,” says the 
elder M'Crie, “ there is roason to think that the sen- 
tence would have been more severe, and in tlmt case 
the Secession would have taken place ten years 
earlier than it actually happened.” That this un- 
happy controveray paved the way for the Secession 
of 173,% there cannot be the shadow of a doubt, 
llie attachment of multitudes of the Christian peo- 
ple to the Church of Scotland was seriously shaken, 
and the fact was too obvious to be denied that 
the evangelical purity of doctrine which charac- 
terized her standards, was far from characterizing 
the teaching of the great majority of her ministers. 
All whose doctrines savoured of the ‘ Marrow ’ were 
looked upon with suspicion, and the Representers 
in particular were subjected to annoyance in various 
ways by their respective synods and presbyteries. 

The Marrow Controversy was not long limited tc 
Scotland ; in a short time it was transferred to Fjig- 
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Iftnd. The views of the Marrowmen were embraced 
by Mr. Hervey, particularly on the subject of the ap^ 
propriating assurance of faith, and not only did he 
give expression to his sentiments in his well-known 
* Theron and Aspasio,’ but he spoke of the ‘ Marrow’ 
in terms of the highest eulogium. His writings 
were assailed with great bitterness and severity by 
Mr. Robert Sandeman, who gave rise to the sec't 
known by the name of Sandemanians (which see). 
Thus commenced a controversy which lasted for a 
long time, and extended even to America. The 
theology of the Marrow-Men in its characteristic fea- 
tures is thus ably delineated by the younger M‘Crie : 
“ Its leading principles may be comprised in two 
words — full atonement and free salvation. On these 
two pillars, like the Jachin and Boaz of the ancient 
temple, was the whole fabric built and upheld. In 
their system, the atonement of the Saviour stood 
forth in all its plenitude, as a complete satisfaction 
given by the Surety of sinners in their room, securing 
pardon and life for all whom he represented. They 
did not consider it necessary to abridge its virtues 
and merits, in order to extend them to all men, or to 
furnish ministers with a warrant to offer tliem to all. 
They found their warrant to do so in the offers of 
the gospel; nor did they deem it essential to find 
out a warrant for God to justify him in making these 
offers. They saw no inconsistency in preaching a 
full Christ, as well as a free Christ to mankind at 
large, and sinners of all kinds ; for tliey found this 
already done to their hand by Christ himself and his 
apostles. Some members of Ins synod having de- 
nied that there was any gift of Christ as a Saviour to 
sinners of mankind, Ebenezer Erskine rose, and 
with a tone and manner which made a deep impres- 
sion, said, ‘ Moderator, our Lord Jesus said of him- 
self, “ My Father giveth you the true bread from hea- 
ven : ” this he uttered to a promiscuous multitude, and 
let me see the man who dare say he was wrong.’ 
Much did they delight in pointing the believer to 
I the special love of Chri-st in dying for his own; but 
equally careful were they to point tlie sinner to the 
death itself, as the proper and only object of saving 
faith. To the believer they said, Think on the love 
of the Saviour, fixed upon you from all eternity, 
sliedding his blood for you, drawing you to liimself, 
and fitting you for the kingdom he hath purchased 
for you. To the sinner they said. Look not to tlie 
secret purposes of God, or to the intention of the 
priest in offering himself, but look to the sacrifice 
offered, winch is sufficient for all. We do not say, 
Christ died for thee;’ this would imply a know- 
ledge of the secret purposes of the Most High, and 
secret things belong not to us ; but we may say, 
‘ Ciirist is dead for thee,’ that is, he is exhibited as 
crucified and slain for thee — for thy benefit, for thee 
to look to for salvation, as the serpent was lifted up 
for the wounded Israelite to look to for healing, — 
for thee to flee to, as the city of refuge was appointed 
for the manslayer to flee to for safety.” 


MARS, a deity held in the highest estimation 
among the ancient Romans. He was identified at 
an early period as the god of war, with the Greek 
Ares (which see). He was one of the three tute- 
lary divinities of Rome, and had a temple dedicated 
to his worship on the Quirinal Hill, whence he re- 
ceived the surname of Quirinus. As the deity pre- 
siding over war, females were not allowed to engi^ 
in his worship. He is usually represented with a 
fierce aspect, clothed in armour, and brandishing a 
.spear in his right hand. He sits in a chariot, drawn 
by two horses. The Romans were wont to boast 
that they were descended from this warlike deity ; 
Romulus, the founder of their kingdom, being the 
son of Mara by the goddess Khea. Besides the 
temple inside the city dedicated to Mara Quirimia,, 
they had one outside the city to Mara Oradivna, 
That portion of the city also which was set apart for 
athletic games and martial exercises, was named 
from this god Campus Martins. Not only, how- 
ever, was Mars considered as patronizing war, but 
also the peaceful art of agriculture, and in this char- 
acter he received the name of Silvanua. The wolt 
and the horse among animals, and the woodpecker 
among birds, were accounted sacred to Mara. 

MARTINA’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed in 
the Romish church on the 30th of January. 

MARTI NISTS, a sect of Russian Dissenters, 
which arose in tlie beginning of the present century. 
It derived its name from the Che^alier St. Martin, a 
native of Prance, who, while infidel philosophy was 
exercising almost undisputed sway over the public 
mind of that country, set himself with ||||i whole 
heart and soul to diffuse the doctrines of a pure prac- 
tical Christianity, though undoubtedly tinged with a 
considerable admixture of mysticism. To spread his 
principles the more widely, he made use of the ma- 
sonic lodges, but met with comparatively little success 
in France, except in the lodges of Lyons and Mont- 
j)ellier. The doctrines of St. Martin were imported 
into Russia by Count Grabianka, a Pole, and Ad- 
miral Pleshcheyeff, a Russian, both of whom were suc- 
cessful in introducing them into the masonic lodges 
in that country, where they soon met with very 
wide acceptance. The Martinists at length became 
a numerous sect, including in the list of their mem- 
bers some names of rank and influence. The fa- 
A'ourite authors, whose writings they chiefly con- 
sulted, were, besides St. Martin himself, those of 
the GeiTnan Pietistic school, such as Arndt and 
Spener. But the object of the sect was not so much 
to cultivate a speculative as a practical Christianity, 
by seeking to do good to all within the sphere of 
their influence, not only pei-formiug deeds of charity 
to the poor, but promoting, as far as possible, the 
progress of education and literature. The principal 
seat of the Martirmta was the city of Moscow, where 
they established a typographic society for the en- 
couragement of leaniing; and to accomplisli this 
important object, they purchased all the maim- 
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■oripts, whetlier in prose or poetry, which were of- 
fered to them, publishing, however, only such as 
appeared worthy of seeing the light. Their coun- 
tenance was chiefly given to those writings which 
had a religious or moral tendency. Many of the 
works published by this society were translations 
from foreign languages, but some very valuable ori- 
ginal works, literary, scientific, and religious, were 
issued with their sanction. They established also a 
large library, chiefly consisting of religious books, to 
which all were admitted who were sincerely desirous 
of acquiring information. A school was founded at 
their expense, and deserving young men were as- 
sisted in carrying forward their studies either in the 
country or at foreign universities. To the seasona- 
ble aid thus afforded, Karamsin, the talented Rus- 
siafi historian, was indebted for his education at 
the university of Moscow. Many of the Martin- 
ists, unable to contribute money in order to carry 
out the plans of tlie society, devoted their time and 
talents to works of benevolence, and more espe- 
cially to the alleviation of human suffering. Some 
of this noble class of men sacrificed large fortunes, 
and even submitted to great privations, in order to 
fulfil the designs of this charitable and useful insti- 
tution. 

The Martinhfts became in process of time a nu- 
merous and highly respected body of men, and their 
influence was daily diffusing itself more and more 
widely among the Russian people. Men of all ranks, 
both in church and state, hastened to join the lodges 
of this noble band of Pree Masons, which bade fair, 
bad it ba^pi permitted to continue its opemtions, to 
be eminently instrumental in promoting the cause of 
Christianity and true civilization throughout the 
whole Russian Empire, But the rapidly increasing 
fame and influence of this noble sect, and more espe- 
cially of tlieir typographic society at Moscow, which 
was working wonders by means of the press, awaken- 
ed suspicions and jealousies in the mind of the Em- 
press Catharine II. She resolved, therefore, to put 
forth her utmost efforts to crush the sect. Novikoff, 
one of its leading and most active members, was im- 
prisoned in the castle of Schlusselburg ; several of 
the nobles who belonged to it were banished to their 
estates, and several religious books which it had 
issued were seized and burnt, as being subversive of 
the good order of the country. At the death of 
Catharine, the Emperor Paul, who succeeded her on 
the throne of Russia, liberated Novikoff, whose tra- 
gic story is thus briefly told by Count Krasinski : 
“ He recovered his liberty, but found a desolate 
home : his wife was dead, and his three young chil- 
dren 'were a prey to a terrible and incurable disease. 
The Emperor Paul, whose mad outbursts of despo- 
tism were the result of a mind diseased by a keen 
sense of wrongs inflicted upon him by his own mo- 
ther, but whose natural character was noble and 
chivalrous, demanded of Novikoff, when he was pre- 
sented to him on his liberation from the fortress, how 
n. 


he might compensate the injustice that had been done 
to him, and the sufferings to which he had been ex- 
posed. < By rendering liberty to all those who were 
imprisoned at the same time when I was,’ was Novi- 
koflTs answer.” 

The labours of the MarthmU as a were com- 
pletely checked by the peraecutioni4||j|^icn they had 
suffered under Catharine, and they contented them- 
selves. during the reign of Paul, with quietly propa- 
gating their opinions in their individual capacity. 
Under Alexander I., however, who was somewhat 
inclined towards religious mysticism, the Martinists 
recovered for a time their influence in Russia, and 
Prince Galitzin, one of their number, was intrusted 
by the emperor with the ministry of religious affairs 
and public education. The imperial councils were 
now guided by men of piety and of patriotism. 
Bible Societies were openly promoted by the govenj- 
meiit, and religious works published with the sanc- 
tion of the emperor. But matters completely changed 
on the death of Alexander. His brother, Nicholas, 
who succeeded him, adopted a different line of act- 
ing. He suppressed Bible Societies, discouraged 
the progress of liberal and religious tendencies, and 
by bis whole course of policy he put an effectual 
check upon all the operations of the Martinists^ and 
led to the total disappearance, from the face of Rus- 
sian society, of a sect or body of men, of whom any 
civilized country might well be proud. 

MARTINMAS, a festival formerly obseiwed on 
the 11th of November, in honour of St. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours in France, who died a. d. 400. 

MARTYRARH. See Ostiarii. 

MARTYRIA, a name given in the ancient Chris- 
tian church to those churches which were built over 
the graves of martyrs, or built in memory of these 
witnesses to the truth. 

MARTYRS (Feast of all the). See All 
Saints’ Day. 

MARTYRS (Festivals of the). See Anni- 
versaries, Birthday. 

MARTYRS (Worship of). This kind of wor- 
ship did not fully develop itself until the fourth cen- 
tury. At an early period these confessors of the 
truth were held in great respect among Christians, 
and special festivals were celebrated on the anniver- 
sary of their martyrdom. Each successive genera- 
tion, as it removed from the times in which these holy 
men lived and suffered, cherished their memory with 
ever-increasing regard, and approached their tombs 
with almost idolatrous veneration. Animated by 
such feelings, men naturally began to show respect 
to their bones or mangled remains, as the dust of 
heroes who liad died for the cause of Christ. These 
natural and innocent feelings, however, soon passed 
into superstitious reverence ; and in course of time 
religious homage was paid to the martyrs as men, 
who, by their holy character and heroic deeds, had 
earned a title to the homage and the adoration of the 
Christian church. The more remote,” says Gliase- 
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ler, “ the times of the martyrs, the greater the ador- 
ation paid to them. The heathen converts, naturally 
enough, transferred to them the honours they had 
been used to pay their demigods, while the horror of 
creature-worship, which had hitherto operated as a 
check on the growing superstition, had been gra- 
dually dying away since the extinction of paganism. 
As men had long been accustomed to assemble for 
public worship at the graves of the martyrs, the 
idea of erecting churches over them would readily 
occur. Ill Egypt the Christians began to em- 
balm the bodies of reputed saints, and keep them 
in their houses. The communion with the martyrs 
being thus associated with the presence of their 
material remains, these were dug up from the graves 
and placed in the churches, especially under the 
altars ; and the popular feeling, having now a visi- 
ble object to excite it, became more extravagant 
and superstitious than ever. Tlie old opinion of the 
efficacy of their intercession who had died a martyr’s 
death, was now united with the belief that it was 
possible to communicate with them directly — a be- 
lief founded partly on the popular notion that de- 
parted souls always lingered around the bodies they 
had once inhabited, and partly on the views enter- 
tained of the glorified state of the martyrs, a sort of 
omnipresence being ascribed to them. These no- 
tions may be traced to Origen, and his followers were 
the first wlio apostrophized the martyrs in their ser- 
mons, and besought their intercession. But though 
the orators were somewhat extravagant in this re- 
spect, they were far outdone by the poets, who soon 
took up this theme, and could find no expressions 
strong enough to describe tlie power and the glory of 
the martyrs. Their relics soon began to work mira- 
cles, and to be valuable articles of trade. In proportion 
as men felt the need of sucli intercession, they sought 
to increase the number of their intercessors. Not 
only those who, on account of services rendered the 
church, were inscribed in the Diptycha, but the pious 
characters from the Old Testament, and the most 
distinguished of the monks, were ranked among the 
saints. Martyrs before unknown announced them- 
selves in visions, others revealed the place of their 
burial. From the beginning of the fifth century the 
prayers for the saints were discontinued as unbefit- 
ting their glorified state. Christians were now but 
seldom called upon to address their prayers to God, 
the usual mode being to pray only to some saint for 
his intercession. With this worship of the saints 
were joined many of the customs of the heathen. 
Men chose their patron saints, and dedicated churches 
to their worship. The heathen, whom the Chris- 
tians used to reproach witli worehipping dead men, 
found now ample opportunity of retort.” 

This tendency to excessive veneration for the 
martyre began to display itself at an early period, for 
, we find Terfcullian, when a Montanist, contending 
I against the superstitious practice, and Cyprian con- 
j deinning it as a heathenish custom. 


MARUTA (St.), Lituhgy op, one of the twelve 
Liturgies contained in the Missal of the MairotdteB^ 
published at Rome in 1692. 

M ARUTS, ancient Hindu deities mentioned in the 
Vedm. They were personifications of the winds, 
and represented as attendants upon Indra. Some- 
times the “ soma wine” and sacrificial food are pre- 
sented to Indra alone, but at other times to Ind/ra 
and the Marwts conjointly. 

MARY (Virgin). See Mariolatry. 

MASBOTHEANS, the disciples of Masbotheus, 
who is said by some of the ancients to have been a 
follower of Simon Magus. See SiMONiANS. 

MASORA. Immediately after the destruction 
of the city and temple of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
the Great Council of the Israelitish Rabbins was 
established at Tiberias in Palestine. This celebrated 
school of learned Jews undertook the important 
task of revising the sacred text, and issuing an ac- 
curate edition of it. For this purpose they collected 
together all the critical remarks which had been 
made by difierent Rabbins upon the Hebrew Bible 
at difierent times, digesting, arranging, and adding to 
them with a view to fix tiie reading and interpreta- 
tion of the sacred books. This collection is called 
Maaoray which signifies Tradition, while the Rab- 
bins themselves give it the name of Pirke Avoth^ 
which means Fence or Hedge of tlie Law. It was 
probably executed giadually, and accordingly, though 
it was commenced sometime before the Talmud, 
it was not finished till a long tinne after. 

The MoHora consists of critical remarks upon the 
verses, words, letters, and vowel-points q# the He- 
brew Text ; and though the preparation of such a 
work undoubtedly involved much learned and labo- 
rious trifling, it was a contribution of some value to 
the cause of sacred literature. The Masorites were 
the first who distinguished the books and sections of 
books into verses ; and to prevent interpolation or 
omission on the part of transcribers, they carefully 
numbered the verses of each book and section, plac- 
ing the exact amount at the end of each in numeral 
letters, or in some symbolical w-oni formed out of 
them. Not contented with these labours, which did 
immonse service to the cause of Biblical criticism, 
and more especially to the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the Hebrew Text, the compilers of the 
Masora went still further, counting the number of 
words and letters in each verse, and marking the 
middle verse in each book, noting the verses where 
they supposed any omission was made, the words 
which they believed to be changed, the letters which 
they thought superfluous, the cases in which the 
same verses were repeated, the different readings of 
the words which are redundant or defective, the num- 
ber of times that the same word is found at the be- 
ginning, middle, or end of a verse, the different sig- 
nifications of the same word, the agreement or con- 
junction of one word with another, what letters are 
pronounced, what are inverted, and what hang per- 
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pendtcttlaily, marking the exact number of each. 
They alao reckoned wiiich is the middle letter of the 
Pentateuch, which is the middle clause of each book, 
aud how many times each letter of the alphabet oc- 
curs throughout the Hebrew Bible. 

The Maaora is written in Ciialdee, and is usually 
divided into Great and Small. The Great is partly 
on the top and bottom of the margins of the text ; 
and sometimes in the margin underneath the com- 
mentaries, while anything which had been omitted 
was added at the end of tite text, and was called the 
final Mcuora. Tlie Small Maaora is written upon 
the inner margin, or sometimes on the outer margin 
of the Bible. It is an abridgment of the Great Ma- 
apra written in small characters. In some copies of 
the Hebrew Bible with t)ie Masoretic notes, tlie 
transcribers have formed the marginal lines of the 
Masora into various fanciful devices, as of birds, 
beasts, and other objects. 

The precise date when the Masora was composed 
cannot now be ascertained, but the most genenilly 
received opinion is, that tlie Masorites lived about 
the fourth or fifth century. Bishop Walton attri- 
butes the preparation of the work to a .succebsion of 
grammarians extending througli several centunes. 
“They lived at difierent periods,” he says, “from 
the time of Ezra to about the year of Christ 1030, 
when the two famous Ralibins, Ben Asher and Ben 
Naphtali fiourished; since wliose time little more 
has been done than to copy after them, without 
making any more corrections or Masoretical criti- 
cisms.” Aben Ezra supposes the Masorites to have 
been the inventoi s of the Hebrew vowels or accents ; 
others again trace the invention back as far as the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 

MASS, the service observed in the Romish church 
in the celebration of tlie eucliarist. Dr. Chaioner, 
in the < CatlioUc Christian Instructed,’ says, that it 
“ consists in the consecration of the bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, and the offering 
up of this same body and blood to God, by the min- 
istry of the priest, for a perpetual memorial of 
Christ’s sacrifice upon the cross, and a continuation of 
the same until the end of the world.” Considerable 
difference of opinion exists as to the origin and deri- 
vation of the word. Some consider it as a corrup- 
tion of the Hebrew word miaaack^ which signifies “ a 
voluntary offering;” others derive it from mimo or 
mia^a^ alluding to the dismission of the catechumens 
and congregation generally, before the Loi-d’s Sup- 
per was dispensed in the early Christian Church. 
The officiating minister, at this part of the service, 
pronounced the words “ Ite^ miaaa eat'' and imme- 
diately the catechumens and others dispersed, the 
faithful or members of the church alone I'emaining. 
Hence it is alleged the eucharistic service came to be 
denominated Miaaa or the Maaa. 

To understand what is meant by the Romish doc- 
trine of the sacrifice of the Mass, it must be borne 
in mind, tlmt the canons of the Council of Trent ex- 


plicitly declare, “ If any one shall say, that a true 
and proper sacrifice is not offered to Gh)d in the 
mass ; or that what is to be offered is nothing else 
than giving Christ to us to eat ; let him be accursed. 
If any one shall^say that the mass is only a service 
of praise and thanksgiving, or a bare eop^erooration 
of the sacrifice made on the cross, 4 i||j not a propi- 
tiatory offering ; or that it only benefits him who 
receives it, and ouglit not to be offered for the living 
and the dead, for sins, punishments, satisfactions, and 
other necessities ; let him be accursed.” Tlie Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, published by com- 
mand of Pope Pius V., is equally explicit on the 
same subject : “ We confess that the sacrifice of the 
mass is one and the same sacrifice with that upon 
the cross : the victim is one and the same, Christ 
Jesus, who offered himself, once only, a bloody sacri- 
fice on the altar of the cross. The bloody and un- 
bloody victim is still one and the same, and the obla- 
tion of the cross is daily renewed in tlie eucharistic 
sacrifice, in obedience to the command of our Lord, 

‘ This do for a commemoration of me.’ The priest 
is also the same Christ our Lord : the ministers who 
offer this sacrifice consecrate the holy mysteries not 
in their own but in the person of Clirist. This the 
words of consecration declare : the priest does not 
say, ‘This is the body of Christ,’ but, ‘This is my 
body and thus invested with the character of Christ, 
lie changes the substance of tlie bread and wine, into 
the substance of his real body and blood. That the 
holy sacrifice of the mass, therefore, is not only a 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, ora commemor- 
ation of the sacrifice of the cross, but also a sacrifice 
of propitiation, by which God is appeased and ren- 
dered propitious, the pastor will teach as a dogma 
defined by the unerring authority of a General Coun- 
cil of the Church. As often as the commemoration 
of this victim is celebrated, so often is the work of 
our salvation promoted, and the plenteous fruits of 
that bloody victim flow in upon us abundantly through 
this unbloody sacrifice.” 

The celebration of the maaa in the Romish church is 
an intricate and complicated ceremonial. On this pe- 
culiarly solemn occasion the officiating priest is cloth- 
ed with certain vestments which are designed to be 
emblematical of the different circumstances connected 
with the closing scene of our blessed Lord’s life upon 
the earth. The altar, too, is so fitted up as to repre- 
sent the cross on which our Saviour hung ; and on the 
altar stands the chalice or cup which is to contain 
the wine mingled with a little water, atid covering 
the cup is the patten or plate intended to hold the 
cake or wafer ; while there are also seen upon the 
altar, wax tapers, an incense pan, a vessel for holy 
water, a crucifix and a bell. At the commencement 
of the service, the priest first appears standing at the 
foot of the altar. Making the sign of the cross be 
bows to the altar, and then again at the foot of it : 
rising, he ascends and kisses it ; moves to the middle 
of the altar ; where he repeats, “ Have mercy on ua,** 
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addressed to each of the Persons of the Trinity ; three 
times in succession a hymn follows, and then a bene- 
diction is pronounced upon the people. “ Bowing 
down before the middle of the altar, he commences the 
reading of the Gospel, when both priest and people 
make the sign of the cross on the forehead, mouth, 
and breast, to signify their confession of Chriht cru- 
cified, and their allegiance to hitn. After certain 
recitations, the priest offers up the bread and the 
wine. With the wine tliere is mingled water, in 
emblem of the water and blood that issued from 
Jesus' side on the cross. In this act he prays that 
the offering may be accepted as a sacrifice for the 
sins of all the faithful, living and dead. The ele- 
ments are then blessed with the sign of the cross. 
Thereafter the priest washes the tips of his fingers, 
in token of the purity with which the eucharist 
should be celebrated Again, bowing at the middle 
of the altar, he craves the divine acceptance of the 
oblation, and the intercession of the saints. After re- 
newed prayers and other ceremonies, the priest again 
spreads his hands over the bread and wine, prays God 
to accept the oblation for eternal life, blesses them, 
signs the cross, again prays that the oblation may be 
accepted. Next comes the awful act of consecration. 
The priest pronouncing the words hoc corpus 
mcMm, “ This is my body,” the bread is converted 
into the body of Christ ; in like manner, by a separ- 
ate act, the wine is changed into his blood. The 
bell rings thrice; the bread, under the name of the 
host or sacrifice, is lifted up in view of the congrega- 
tion; and the people, kneeling, adore. Thrice again 
the bell tinkles as the host is set down. Repetitious 
follow of prayers for the salvation of the living and 
the dead, through the sacrifice now presented. The 
host is broken, in imitation of Christ's breaking the 
bread, and a particle of it is mixed with the wine, to 
denote the reuniting of Christ’s body, blood, and 
soul, at his resurrection. Three times the priest 
strikes his breast in token of ri'pentance ; then fol- 
low three prayers ; and thrice again the priest, kneel- 
ing, strikes his breast ; he then, with prayers be- 
tween, partakes of the bread in the form of a wafer, 
and next of the cup. After this the people receive 
the communion of the bread ; and the ceremony closes 
with the priest pouring a little wine into the cup, 
and a little on his lingers over the cup, as a means 
to prevent any particle of the consecrated wafer from 
being lost or profaned.” 

The wafer of the Romish church, used in tlie mass, 
is composed of unleavened bread. It is made thin 
and circular, and bears upon it either the figure of 
Christ or the initials I. H. S., whiii^mean Jesu Hgmi~ 
num Salvator, the Saviour of men, or as some ex- 

plain it, the three first letters of the name of Jesus in 
Greek. The mass is termed by Romanists an un- 
bloody sacrifice, in opposition to the bloody sacrifice 
of the cross ; and they allege, that while Christ's sacri- 
fice upon the cross was sufficient to obtain pardon for 
the sins of the whole world, the sacrifice is to be re- 


peated in order that the benefits of the first sacrifice 
might be applied. The sacrifice of the mass is ground- 
ed on the dogma of transubstantiation and the real 
presence, and is believed to possess a propitiatoiy 
merit both for the living and the dead, which was the 
doctrine laid down in plain terms by the Tridentine 
fatbera. Some of the more moderate Romish writers, 
as, for example, Father Bossuet, attempt to modify 
and explain the propitiatory character of the sacri- 
fice of the mass, by representing it as commemora- 
tive and intercessory. But it must appear obvious 
to every thoughtful mind, that a sacrifice cannot be 
at once propitiatory and commemorative, the two 
qualities being necessarily inconsistent, and even con- 
tradictory. In the Ordinary of the Mass the follow- 
ing account occurs of the mode in which the wafer is 
given to the communicant : “ The priest, in giving 
the consecrated wafer to the communicant, says, 
‘ Behold the Lamb of God ! Behold Him who taketh 
away the sin of the world ! ’ Tlien he and the com- 
municant repeat thrice, ‘ Lord, I am not worthy thou 
shouldest enter my roof; speak, therefore, but the 
word, and mj' soul shall be healed,’ the communicant 
striking his breast in token of his uii worthiness. 
Then, says the Directory, having the towel raised 
above your breast, your eyes modestly closed, your 
head likewise raised up, and your mouth convenient- 
ly open, receive the holy saemment on your tongue, 
resting on' your under lip ; then close your mouth, 
and say in your heart, ‘ Amen, I believe it to be the 
body of Christ, and I pray it may preserve my soul 
to eternal life.’ ” 

Numerous, in the estimation of the Romanist, are 
the advantages to be derived from the sacrifice of 
the mass, not only to the living, but to the dead. It 
is by the saying of masses that souls are delivered 
from purgatory. Mr. Seymour, in his ‘ Pilgrimage 
to Rome,’ informs us, “that in Italy the parish 
churches are much neglected, and in indifferent state 
of repair, and the parochial clergy, whose duty is the 
cure of souls, are too often found in poverty and 
destitution, while the establishments of the conven- 
tual and cathedral clergy, whose main duty is to say 
masses for the delivery of souls from purgatory, are 
exceedingly wealthy, being enriched by large dona- 
tions and bequests.” Of late years, what are called 
Purgatoriaii Societies have been established in London, 
Dublin, and other places, whose members regularly 
contribute suras of money to defray the expenses of 
“ procuring masses to be offered up for the repose of 
the souls of deceased parents, relations, and friends, 
of all the subscribers to the institution in particular, 
and the faithful departed in general.” It is not un- 
usual to find in the Roman Catholic Directories such 
notices as these : — Monthly masses will be said for 
such benefactors as will aid in paying off the debt on 
such and such chapels and schools ; and masses will 
be said every quarter for those who are interred in 
such and such a burial-grountL ^ It is taught and 
believed in Italy,” says Mr. Seymour, that a number 
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of ‘ daily masseB,' of ‘ high maBses/ of ‘ remembrance 
masses,’ of ‘ voluntary offerings,’ can release suffering 
souls, or diminish the intensity of their sufferings in 
the frightful abode of purgatory, and thus tend to 
translate them to a state of rest in the regions of the 
blessed. The monks and friars of the inferior and 
mendicant orders avail themselves of this belief, and 
profess a readiness to offer, in the church of tlie con- 
vent, the requisite number of masses, provided a 
commensurate donation or gratuity be given to the 
convent, for the maintenance of the poor brethren. 

1 have myself witnessed the bargain and arrangement 
for this, and have seen the masses purchased, the 
money paid and received, at the moderate charge 
of about 2 b., to secure the release of a soul.” High 
mass is so called as being accompanied by all the 
ceremonies which custom and authority have annex- 
ed to the celebration of mass. 

MASS ALT ANS, a name sometimes given to the 
Hesychasts (which see). 

MASSILIANS. See Semi-Pelagians. 

MATAHITI (Maoa Raa), the ripening or com- 
pleting of the year, a festival regularly observed in 
Huahine in Polynesia. “In general,” says Mr. El- 
lis, “ the men only engaged in pagan festivals ; but 
men, women, and children, attended at this: the 
females, however, were not allowed to enter the sa- 
cred enclosure. A sumptuous banquet was held an- 
nually at the time of its observance, which was 
regulated by the blossoming of reeds. Their rites 
and worship were in many respects singular, but in 
none more so than in the ripening of the year, whicii 
WHS regarded as a kind of annual acknowledgment 
to the gods. When the prayers were finished at the 
marae, and the banquet ended, a usage prevailed 
much resembling tlie popish custom of mass for souls 
in purgatory. Each individual returned to his 
home, or to his family marae, there to offer special 
prayers for the spirits of departed relatixes, that they 
might be liberated from the po, or state of night, and 
ascend to rohutunoanoa, tlie mount Meru of Polyne- 
sia, or return to this world, by entering into the 
body of one of its inhabitants. They did not sup- 
pose, according to the generally received doctrine of 
transmigration, that the spirits who entered the body 
of some dweller upon earth, would permanently re- 
main there, but only come and inspire the person to 
declare future events, or execute any other commis- 
sion from the supernatural beings on whom they 
imagined they were constantly dependent.” 

MATATINI, the god of fishing-net makers among 
the natives of the South Sea Islands, particularly 
the Tahitians. 

MATERIALISTS, a name usually applied to 
those speculative thinkers who attempt to explain 
the whole theory of the universe, and even the phe- 
nomena of life and thought, by the laws of matter 
! and motion. The Materialist denies the separate 
existence of matter and of mind, and thus obviates 
the necessity of propounding any question as to 


their mutual action and influence upon each other, 
and yet the hypothesis of the Materialists is itself 
an intrusion upon a province from which man is ex- 
cluded. We know nothing of mind or of matter but 
by their properties ; the essential nature of either it 
is impossible in our present state we jffpi ever dis- 
cover. On a prima facie view of^lup 6ul>|ect, the 
presumption seems to be against the Materialist. 
WJiat two things are apparently more completely 
distinct in tlieir nature than thought and matter? 
All that we know of matter is, that it is inert, sense- 
less, and lifeless, but that any modification of matter 
should give rise to thought, seems inconsistent with 
ail that we can learn of its modifications as far as 
they are ever eftected by human power. “It was 
never supposed,” to use the language of Dr. Samuel 
.lohnsoii, “that cogitation is inherent in matter, or 
that every particle is a thinking being. Yet if any 
part of matter be devoid of thought, what part can 
we suppose to think? Matter can difler from matter 
only in form, density, bulk, motion, and direction of 
motion ; to which of these, however varied or com- 
bined, can consciousness be annexed? To be round 
or square, to be solid or fluid, to be great or little, to 
be moved slowly or swiftly, one way or another, are 
modes of material existence, all equally alien from 
the nature of cogitation. If matter be once without 
thoiiglit, it can only be made to think by some new 
modification, but all the modifications which it can 
admit are equally unconnected with cogitative 
powers.” If this then be the proper conclusion to 
which our knowledge of matter necessarily leads us, 
there is the strongest presumption against the opin- 
ion of the Materialists. But then it may be alleged, 
the mere existence of a violent presumption against 
the theory is no reason why it should be rejected. 
Were the theorj' supported by actual facts, which 
went far to establish its truth, no mere presumption 
could be of any force. But the subject is not such 
as to admit of being established by facts, any more 
than it admits of being opposed by facts. Whether 
the mind be material or immaterial is a question 
which no collection of facts can ever either prove or 
disprove ; and in this state of the case the force of 
the theory is sufficiently obviated by opposing to it 
a powerful analogical argument, whicli, though it 
does not show that the theory is false, shows at all 
events that it is extremely improbable. All the 
modifications of matter which the chemist or the 
mechanical philosopher have ever discovered have 
been devoid of cogitative power, and is it not in the 
highest degree unlikely that the modification of mat- 
ter, which constitutes tlie body of man, should be 
the single solitary exception in the wliole universe 
of matter and its infinite modifications? 

Lord Bacon seems to have entertained very high 
notions of the extent of the human faculties, when 
he declared his opinion that in process of time man 
would discover the essences of material objects. The 
fact is, that though, since the days of Bacon, physical 
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philosophy in all its departments lias made astonish- 
ing progress, the essence of no one substance in na- 
ture has been hitherto discovered. And without 
any inordinate depreciation of our intellectual consti- 
tution, we may pronounce the discovery beyond the 
reach of man. The human understanding is limited, 
and to solve the question as to the materiality or 
immateriality of the thinking principle, transcends 
these limits. “We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking,” Locke wisely remarks, “ but possibly shall 
never be able to know whether any mere material 
being thinks or no.” “ By the mind of a man,” says 
Dr. Reid, “ we understand that in him which thinks, 
remembers, reasons, wills ; the essence both of body 
and mind is unknown to us.” And Mr. Stewart, 
speaking of the “occasional causes” of Malebranche 
and Leibnitz, observes, “ The chief objection to the 
doctrine of occasional causes is, that it presumes to 
decide upon a question of which human reason is 
altogether incompetent to judge — our ignorance of 
the mode in which matter acts upon mind, or mind 
upon matter, — furnishing not the shadow of a proof 
that the one may not act directly and immediately 
on the other, in some way incomprehensible by our 
faculties.” 

On reflection it must ajipear unreasonable in t e 
extreme to deny the existence of mind, and yet re- 
tain our belief in the existence of matter. Both 
rest on evidence eipially powerful and undeniable. 
On this point Lord Brougham justly remarks : “ The 
evidence for the existence of mind is to the full as 
complete as that U[)on which we believe in the ex- 
istence of matter. Indeed it is more certain and 
more irrefragable. The consciousness of existence, 
the perpetual sense that we are thinking, and that 
we are performing the operation quite independently 
of all material objects, proves to us the existence of 
a being different from our bodies, with a degree of 
evidence higher than any we can have for the exist- 
ence of those bodies themselves, or of any other 
part of the material world. It is certain — proved, 
indeed, to demonstration — that many of the percep- 
tions of matter which we derive through the senses 
ai‘e deceitful, and seem to indicate that which has no 
reality at all. Some inferences wliich we draw re- 
specting it are confounded with direct sensation or 
perception, for example, the idea of motion ; other 
ideas, as those of hardness and solidity, are equally 
the result of reasoning, and often mislead. Thus we 
never doubt, on the testimony of our senses, that the 
parts of matter touch — that different bodies come in 
contact with one another, and with our organs of 
sense; and yet nothing is more certain than that 
I there still is some small distance between the bodies 
which we think we perceive to touch. Indeed it is 
barely possible that all the sensations and percep- 
tions which we have of the material world may be 
only ideas in our own minds : it is barely possible, 
therefore, that matter should have no existence. 
But that mind — that the sentient principle — ^tliat the 


thing or the being which we call ‘ /’ and < fos,' and 
which thinks, feels, reasons — should have no exist' 
ence, is a contradiction in terms. Of the two ex'* 
istences, then, that of mind as independent of matter 
is more certain than that of matter apart from mind.” 

Among the ancient Greek philosophers, the lead- 
ing Matenalists were Democritus and Epicurus, 
both of whom admitted nothing in mind but sensa- 
tions, and nothing in nature but bodies, and alleged 
the primary component ])rinciples of all things to be 
indivisible, eternal, and indestructible atoms. But 
while these two schools of ancient Materialists agreed 
together as to the materia pinma or original mat- 
ter of the universe, they differed as to the mode 
in which the atoms operated, so as mechanically to 
construct the universe. Democritus alleged, that 
atoms were put in motion in a right line in the in- 
finite void. Epicurus, however, dissatisfied with this 
explanation, endowed the particles with a second 
motion in an oblique line, by which, being carried in 
every direction, they would come by their successive 
contacts and separations to produce the difl'erent 
phenomena wliich present themselves in the uni- 
verse. In the system of Democritus mind is simply 
an aggregate of images conveyed from external ob- 
jects, and coming into contact with the inner organi- 
zation of man. Epicurus, pushing still farther his 
iiiaterialistie views, regarded the mind as composed 
of a more refined matter than the body, but so united 
to it that the dissolution of tlie one involves the dis- 
solution of the other. The school of Epicurus con- 
tinued for ages to projiagate its materialist opinions, 
without, liowever, giving rise to a single individual 
who could he said to emulate the fame of its founder. 
With the single exception, indeed, of the brilliant 
poem of Lucretius, “Z>c Natura Rerum''* on the 
nature of things, this mechanical system of philoso- 
phy has left no trace of its existence among the spe- 
culative theories of antiquity. 

It has been strangely alleged by some writers that 
the Christian Fathers of the first centuries held 
materialist views. To understand, liowever, what 
were their true sentiments on this subject, we must 
bear in mind the circumstances in which they wrote. 
The early Christian Church liad to contend with va- 
rious systems of doctrine which sought to mingle 
themselves up with the Christian scheme. Hence 
arose the Neo-Platonism of the Alexandrian school, 
and the variety of Gnostic sects, some of them per- 
^aded by Judaism, and others by the Oriental sys- 
tems of philosophy. These various corruptions of 
Christianity, instead of claiming the slightest affinity 
with materialism, partook largely of the characters 
of the opposite system of spiritualism. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that in combating the high 
Spiritualist views of the Alexandrian and Gnostic 
schools, a few of the early Christian writers should 
liave expressed themselves in such a way as to lay 
themselves open to the imputation of materialism. 
But the tendency of their writings, as a whole* is {$4 
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frarn fiivouring any views which attached high im- 
portance to matter, bo as to exclude mind or Bpuit. 
On the contrary, they viewed matter as an inert and 
passive substance at the lowest stage of existence ; 
and St. Augustine even goes so far as to call it an 
almost non-existence, and he says that if there were 
a word which at once signified something which is, 
and something which is not, he would give that name 
to matter. 

In the Middle Ages materialist opinions were ex- 
tensively diffused by the secret societies whicli arose 
in Syria and Egypt ; one of tlie initiatory maxims 
inculcated upon their members being, that tiiere was 
no other God tlian material nature. But the first 
development of materiallsin, as a philosophical sys- 
tem in modem times, is due to Spinoza, who tauglit 
that tliought, like extension, could be only a pro- 
perty of a material substance, and that intelligence 
and will are simply modifications of tlie human or- 
ganism. Materialism, however, in its grossest and 
most repulsive form, was set forth by the author of 
the ‘ Systeme de la Nature’ — a work which obtained 
a wide circulation, not only on the Continent of 
Europe, but in Great Britain, and also in America, 

I undermining the religious princij>les of multitudes, 
and diffusing among all classes of society a bold, un- 
i blushing infidelity. “ The universe,” says this leader 
in the ranks of modern Materialists, “ that vast ns- 
semblage of all that exists, exhibits nowhere any- 
thing else than matter and motion.” The same doc- 
trine has been more recently revived hy M. Comte, 
in what is termed the Positive Philosopliy, which 
explains all natural phenomena whate\or, whether 
material, mental, or moral, as merely the necessary 
results of the laws of extension or of motion. The 
operations of mind or spirit are tlius resolved into 
the laws of matter, and the necessity is obviated of 
having recourse to a Great First (’ause, personal, 
spiritual, all-creating, and all-con trolling. This form 
of materialism, accordingly, in its very nature and 
I results, terminates in Atlieism. Yet Dr. Priest'ey, 

I though holding substantially the same opinions with 
D’Hoibach and Corate, avows in liis writings his 
firm belief in a personal God, a resurrection from 
the dead, and a future state of final retribution. 
Tlie same inconsistency marks the theories of not a 
few of the Positivists and other Materialists of our 
own day. Some of the recent Spiritualists in America, 
to uphold their views of clairvoyance and magnetic 
influence, put forth a modified form of materialism, 
alleging the soul to be composed not of gross matter, 
but of a subtle, ethereal, impalpable substance like 
light, heat, or electricity. The same theory was 
broached by Hartley, followed up by Abraham 
Tucker, the iiigenious author of the ‘ light of Na- 
ture pursued,’ and more fully developed by Dr. Ma- 
son Good in his < Life of Lucretius,’ prefixed to his 
En lish poetical translation of the celebrated poem of 
that anciont writer, who was himself an avowed and 
gross Materialist. This,” as Dr. James Buclianan 


well remarks, “ is a new and very singular pliase oi 
materialism. It is widely different from the doctrine 
which was tauglit by the infidel writers of the last 
century. They had recourse to the theory of mate- 
rialism chiefly with the view of excluding a world of 
spirits, and of undermining the doctrine^ a future 
state : here it is applied to prove constant de- 
velopment and indestructible existence of minds 
generated from matter, but destined to survive the 
dissolution of the body ; nay, every particle of mat- 
ter in the universe is supposed to be advancing, in 
one magnificent progression, towards the spiritual 
state. The danger now is, not that religion may be 
undermined by materialism, but that it may be sup- 
planted by a fond and foolisli superstition, in which 
the facts of mesmerism and the fictions of clairvoy- 
ance are blended into one ghostly system, fitted to 
exert a powerful but pernicious influence on over- 
credulous minds.” Though there may be some foun- 
dation for the apprehension here expressed by Dr. 
Buchanan, yet tlie tendency wliich has so strongly 
appeared of late years in England among too many 
cultivators of science to favour such works as those 
of Okeii and Comte, and the ‘Vestiges of Creation,’ 
renders it not improbable, that for some time to 
come, writers on Christian apologetics will find it 
necessary to contend earnestly against a rapidly 
increasing school of materialist philosophers. See 
Atiikists, Naturalists. 

MATH, the residence of a monastic community 
among the Hindus. It consists of a number of build- 
ings, including a set of huts or chambers fur the 
Maliant or superior, and his resident Chelatf or disci- 
ples ; a temple sacred to the deity whom they wor- 
ship, or tlie Samddhy or .‘shrine of the founder of the 
sect, or some eminent teaclier ; and one or more 
sheds or buildings for the accommodation of the men- 
dicants or travellers who are constantly visiting the 
Math, botli ingress and egress being free to all. 
The number of permanent pupils in a AfaCh varies 
from three or four to thirty or forty ; besides whom 
there is also a conriderable number of out-door mem- 
bers. The resident Ch^as are usually the elders of 
tlie body, with a few of the younger as tlieir atten- 
dants and scholars. The superior is usually elected 
from the senior or more proficient of the pupils. 
The manner in which the Hindu convents are sup- 
ported is tlius ])ointed out by Professor H. H. Wil- 
son : “ Most of the Maths have some endowments 
of land, but with the exception of a few established 
in large cities, and especially at Benares, the indivi- 
dual amount of these endowments is, in general, of 
little value. There are few Maths in any district 
tliat possess five hundred bigahs of land, or about one 
hundred and seventy acres, and the most usual quan- 
tity is about thirty or forty bigalis only : this is 
sometimes let out for a fixed rent ; at other times, it 
is cultivated by the Math on its own account ; the 
higliest rental met with, in any of the returns pro- 
cured, is six hundred and thirty rupees per annum. 
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, Although, however, the individual portionu are trif- 
ling, the great number of these petty establishments 
renders the aggregate amoutit considei’able, and as 
the endowed lands have been granted AfajS, or free 
of land tax, they form, altogether, a serious deduc- 
tion from the revenue of each district. 

Besides the lands they may hold, the Mat'hs 
have other sources of support : the attachment of 
lay votaries frequently contributes very liberally to 
their wants : the community is also sometimes con- 
cerned, though, in general, covertly, in traffic, and 
besides those means of supply, the individual mem- 
bers of most of them sally forth daily, to collect 
alms from the vicinity, the aggregate of which, gen- 
eially in the shape of rice or other grains, furnishes 
forth the common table : it only remains to observe, 
that the tenants of these Mat'hs, particularly the 
Vaishnavaa^ are most commonly of a quiet inoffen- 
sive character, and the Mahaiits especially are men 
of talents and respectability, although they possess, 
occasionally, a little of that self-importance, which 
the conceit of superior sanctity is apt to inspire : 
there are, it is true, exceptions to this innocuous 
character, and robberies and murders have l)een 
traced to these religious establishments.” 

MATHEMA (Gr. a Lejison), aname usually given 
in the ancient Greek writers to the Creed, probably 
because the catechumens were obliged to learn it. 

MATHEMATICI, a term applied to astt'ologers 
both in the Justinian and Theodosian codes. 

MATHURINI, a name given to the Bretiirkn 
OP THE Holy Trinity (which see), because their 
church in Paris has St. Mathurinus for its tutelar 
saint. 

MATINS, the ancient name used in the Christian 
church to denote early morning prayer-s, which 
usually began about day -break. The office of ma- 
tins or morning prayer, according to the Church of 
England, is an abridgment of her ancient services, 
for matins, lauds, and prime. 

MATRAGYRTjE, an appellation given to the 
Agyrt.® (which see), or priests of Cybele^ because 
they gathered oblations for the Great Motlier. 

MATRALIA, an annual festival celebrated at 
Rome on the 11th of June, in honour of the goddess 
Matuta. Roman matrons alone took part in the 
ceremonies, offering cakes baked in pots of earth- 
enware. A female slave was next introduced into 
the temple, who received a blow on tlie cheek from 
one of the matrons, and was driven with scorn from 
the sacred building. It was customary for the ma- 
trons at this festival to carry the children of their 
sisters instead of tlieir own into the temple, and to 
offer up prayers to tlie goddess in their behalf, whose 
statue was then crowned with a garland by one of 
tlie matrons whose husband was still alive. 

MATRES SACRORUM (Lat. mothers of the 
sacred things), priestesses of MUliraa, the Persian 
god of the Sun, after his worship had been intro- 
duced into the Roman Empire. 


MATRICULA, a term used by the council of 
Agde, to denote the Canon (which see) or catalogue 
of tlte clergy in the ancient Christian church. 

MATRICULARII, subordinate ecclesiastical offi- 
cers among the ancient Christians. They were in- 
trusted with the care of the church, in which they 
were accustomed to sleep. They had also a specific 
office to perform in public processions. 

MATRIMONY. See Marriage. 

MATliONALIA, an ancient Roman festival cele- 
brated annually on the Kalends of March, in honour 
of Mars. It was kept by the matrons alone ; hence 
the name. It was instituted either on account of the 
peace wliich was concluded between the Romans and 
Sabines by the mediation of women; or because 
the founder of Rome was the son of Ilia and Mars. 

MATSURI, a public spectacle exhibited at Naga- 
saki in Japan, on the birthday of the god Suwa^ the 
patron of the city. It consists of processions, plays, 
dances, and other amusements, which are celebrated 
at the expense of the inhabitants of ten or eleven 
streets uniting each year for that purpose. Proces- 
sions pass through the princij)al streets, and specta- 
cles are exhibited in a tempomry building of bamboo, 
w'ith a tliatched roof, open towards the square on 
which it is erected. The festisal is thus described 
by KUmpfer, who himself witnessed it : “ Everything 
being ready, the Sinto clergy of the city appear in 
a body, with a splendid retinue, bringing over in 
]>roce88ion the Mikom of their great Suwa^ as, also, 
to keep him company, tliat of Symios. Muranaki 
is left at home, as there is no instance in the his- 
tory of his life and actions from which it could be 
inferred that he delighted in walking and tmvelling. 

“ The Sinto clergy, upon this occasion, style them- 
selves Ootomi — that is. the high great retinue — their 
pompous title, notwithstanding the alins-chest is one 
of the principal things they carry in the procession, 
and, indeed, to very good purpose, for there is such a 
multitude of tilings thrown among them by the 
crowds of superstitious spectators, as if they had a 
mind out of mere charity to stone them. 

“ When they come to the place of exhibition, the 
ecclesiastics seat themselves, according to their 
quality, which appears in good measure by tlieir 
dress, upon three benches, built for them before the 
front of the temple. The two superiors take the 
uppermost bench, clad in black, with a particular 
head ornament, and a short staff, as a badge of their 
authority. Four others, next in rank, sit upon the 
second bench, dressed in white ecclesiastical gowns, 
with a black lackered cap, something different from 
that worn by their superiors. The main body takes 
possession of tlie third and lowermost bench, sitting 
promiscuously, and all clad in white gowns, with a 
black lackered cap, somewhat like those of the Je- 
suits. The servants and porters appointed to carry 
the holy utensils of the temple, and other people 
wlio have anything to do at this solemnity, stand 
next to the ecclesiastics, bareheaded. 



*♦00 th€ otlier «ide of the equare, opposite to tlie 
•ccleaiaeticS) sit the deputies of the governors, under 
a tent, upon a fine mat, somewhat raised from the 
ground. For magnihcenee sake, and out of respect 
for this holy act, they have twenty pikes of state 
planted before tliem in the ground. 

The public spectacles on these occasions are a 
sort of plays, acted by eight, twelve, or more per- 
sons. The subject is taken out of the history of 
their gods and heroes. Their rem.arkable adven- 
tures, heroic actions, and sometimes their love in- 
trigues, put in verse, are sung by dancing actors, 
whilst others play upon musical instruments. If the 
subject be thought too grave and moving, there is 
now and then a comic actor jumps out unawares upon 
the stage, to divert the audience with his gestures 
and merry discourse in prose. Some of their other 
plays are composed only of ballets or dances, like the 
performance of the mimic actors on the Roman stage. 
For the dancers do not speak, hut endeavour to ex- 
press the contents of the story they are about to 
represent, as naturally as possible, both by their 
dress and by their gestures and actions, regulated 
according t^ the sound of musical instruments. The 
chief sul^ects of the play, such as fountains, bridges, 
^tes, houses, gardens, trees, mountains, animals, and 
the like, are also represented, some as big as the life, 
and all in general contrived so as to be removed at 
pleasure, like the scenes of our European plays.” 

I MATfER (Etkrnity of). See ETEkNiTY op 
i THR World. 

I MA^ITHEW’S (St.) DAY, a festival of the Rom- 
, 1 ish church, kept on the ‘21st of September, in honour 
I i of the Evangelist Matthew. This festival is observed 
I j in the Greek church on the 16th of November, 

I MA^PTHEW’S (St.) LTTUROY, one of the 
I ; twelve Liturgies of the Maronites contained in their 
I Missal. 

MATTHIAS’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed by 
the Romish church, on the ‘24tli of February, in 
honour of Matthias, who was elected to the apostle- 
ship in room of Judas. 

MATUTA, a surname of Jum^ under which the 
festival Matralia (which see) was observed in her 
honour. 

MATUTINA, the new morning service of the 
ancient Gallioan church, so called in contradistinc- 
tion to the old morning service which was always 
early before day ; whereas this was after the day was 
begun. When this was admitted among the canoni- 
cal hours to make up the number of seven times a- 
day, the Psalms appointed for the service were the 
fifty-first, the sixty-third, and ninetieth. 

MAUI, a legendary hero of the Poljmesian my- 
thology. Tliere is not a single group of islands in the 
whole range of Oceanica, where Maui was not held 
in constant veneration under one or other of his nu- 
merous appellations, but the more special seat of his 
worsliip was New Zealand, which was supposed to 
have emaig^ from the ocean at his command ; and 
n. 


in the Tonga islands he is said to have fished up 
these islands out of the sea with a hook and line. 
“ 'fhe stories tell,” says Mr. Hardwick in his ^ Christ 
and other Masters,* “that Maui was the last-bom 
child of Tara-hunga or Taranga, being descended 
also, after many generations, from TUyf^ta-uenga, 
one of the unnatural sons of HeaoMkand Earth. 
Though finally admitted to the number of the gods, 
and though at times confounded even with the 
highest members of the ancient pantheon, he is not 
unfrequently declared to be of purely human origin. 
His youthful pranks, betokening ^ways an exu- 
berance of life and vigour, and occasionally inter- 
mingled witi) proceedings of more than dubious 
morality, remind us of the early feats ascribed to 
the heroic Krishna ; while liis struggles with a huge 
sea-monster ('I'unurua) furnish some additional points 
of contact or comparison with the Hercules alike of 
India and of Greece. On this account it was that 
he acquired a lasting hold on the affections of the 
ancient Maori, and was scrupulously invoked by 
them as their own tutelary genius on many grand 
occasions, and especially when they were setting out 
upon some fishing expedition. 

“ Very many of the strange adventures which are 
told of Maui indicjite his vast superiority over bis 
five elder brothers in strength, in cunning, in good 
fortune. 'I'o astonish or to overreach them he 
would voluntarily assume the form and other quali- 
ties of a bird ; and once, in this disguise, appears to 
ha.ve succeeded in gaining admittance to the subter- 
ranean world, in which his parerds were detiuned. 
Ere long, however, it was found that the myste- 
rious visitor was a man, or rather was ‘ a god,’ and 
when his mother finally lx*held in him her owm 
Maui Maui possessed of the topknot, or power, of 
Taranga’), her delight at tlie discovery was rapturous 
and unbounded. ‘This,’ she exclaimed, ‘is hideed 
my cliild. By the winds and storms and wave-up- 
lifting gales he was fashioned and became a human 
being. Welcome, 0 my child, welcome : by thee 
shall hereafter be climbed the threshold of the bouse 
of thy great ancestor, Hine-nui-te-po (the goddess of 
the world invisible), and death itself shall thence- 
forth have no power over man.’ With the express 
intention of achieving the fulfilment of this hopeful 
prophecy, the hero of New Zealand entered on the 
last and greatest of his labours. He had noticed 
how the sun and moon, which he was instigated to 
extinguish, were immortalised, because it was tiieir 
wont to bathe in some living fountain : ‘ he deter- 
mined, therefore, to do the same, and to enter the 
womb of Hine-nui-te-po, that is Hades, where the 
living water — ^the life-giving stream — was situated. 
Hine-nui-te-po draws all into her womb, but per- 
mits none to return. Maui determined to try, trust- 
ing to hie great powers ; but before he in^ the 
attempt, he strictly charged the birds, his friends, 
not to laugh. He then allowed Great Mother Ni^ 
to draw him into her womb. His head and shoul- 
2 L 



'SH MAUI FATA— MAUR (Sr.), Congregation of. 

ders biid idi'eady entered, when that forgetful bird, two hosts are consecrated, one of which is consititted 
the Fiwaka-waka, began to laugh. Night closed as usual by the officiating cardinal, and the other is 
her portals : Maui was cut in two, and died. Thus carefully placed in a chalice, and covered with a 
death came into the world, [or rather, in accordance paten and napkin. This is called the chalice of the 
with a second and more congnious version, kept its Sepulchre, and is veiy handsome, being of rock crys- 
hold upon the world]. Had not the Piwaka-waka tal, set in silver gilt, and adorned by dgnres of the 
laughed, Maui would have drunk of the living stream, twelve apostles. “The procession,** it is added, 
and man would never [more] have died. Such was “ set out in the usual manner, the Pope being last of 
the end of Maui 1 all, and on this occasion walking bareheaded, having 

MAUI FATA, altar raising, a religious ceremony the canopy borne over him by eight bishops, and 
in Polynesia. No human being was slain on this carrying in his hand the chalice, containing the host, 
occasion, but numbers of pigs, with abundance of The procession passed through the vestibule to the 
plantains, were placed upon the altars, which were Pauline Chapel, which was illuminated by five hun- 
newly ornamented with branches of the sacred miro, dred and sixty-seven wax lights — producing a blaae 
and yellow leaves of the cocoa-nut tree. These of light almost intolerable to the eye. The altar 
rites extended to every marae in the island, and were was prepared as a sort of sepulchre, and there the 
designed to secure rain and fertility, for the country Pope deposited the host, in a small wooden box as 
gained by conque.st or recovered from invasion, in the tomb, and the sepulchre was locked by the 

MAULAVI, the name usually given to a Mo- sacristan, and the key delivered to the cardinal peni- 
hammedan priest in India. tentiary, who was to perform the service of next 

MAUNDY THURSDAY, the Thursday before day.** 

Easter; supposed by some to allude to the manda- Another ceremony observed at Rome on Holy 
turn or commandment which Christ gave to his dis- Thursday is the washing of the feet of thirteen 
ciples on that day, to love one another as he had pilgrims by the Pope, in imitation of the act of 
loved them; while by others it is supposed to be luiniility and condescension which our Lord per- 
derived from mandatum or command, that being the formed in washing the feet of His disciples. An- 
first word of the antliein sung on that day, “ A other singular ceremony which belongs to this day 
new commandment I give unto you.** Others again is the washing of the high altar with wine; a cere- 
allege that the name aro.se from the maunds or has- niony which, as well as that of uncovering the altar, 
kets of gifts, which it was an ancient cu.stom for has already been described under the article Altar. 
Christians to present to one another at this time, in The Pope also pronounces a solemn anathema on 
token of the mutual affection wljich o(tr blessed Maundy Thursday against all heretics and enemies 
Lord urged upon his people. On Maumiy Thursday, of the church (see Anathema), being the BtM in 
in ancient time.s. in some of the Latin churches, the ccena Domini On this day alone of all the festival 
communion was administered in the evefiing after days in the year, the ceremony is perfonned of 
j supper, in imitation of the first communion, Au- hle-^sing the catechnmvMial and chrismal oils, and the- 

gustine takes notice of the same custom, and also oil of the sick. 

observes that the communion in some places was MAUR (St.\ Con(»rkoation of, one of the 
administered twice on this day ; in the morning for reformed congregations of Benedictine monks, which 
the sake of such as could not keep a day of fast, and originated in the seventeenth century. It was form- 
in the evening for those that fasted till evening, ed under the authority of Gregory XV. in 1621, 
when they ended their fast and received the com- and endowed with various privileges and rights hy 
munion after supper. On this day the competentes or Urban VIII. in 1627. The object of this Congrega- 
candidates for baptism publicly rehearsed the Creed tion, which is widely extended throughout France, is 
before the bishops or presbyters in the church. It to revive the spirit of St. Benedict in the observance 
wfw customary also for servants to receive the com- of his rule, and with this view much attention is paid 
munion on this great and holy fifth day of the Pas- to the training of young religious. To efi'ect this the 
sion Week. After the ancient love-feasts were dis- more completely, there are lioiises for novices, from 
continued, this day was observed as a feast of love. which those who are to be admitted to profession 
On Maundy Thursday the Romish church cele- are removed to other cloisters, whjtire they are trained 
brates the burial or entombment of our blessed Lord, for two years to acts and exel^ises of worship. 
It may appear strange that Good Friday being consi- Then they study human learning and theology 
dered the anniversary of our Saviour’s death, the pre- for five years, after which they spend one ye«r in 
ceding day should be chosen to represent his funeral ; special preparation for their sacred duties. The 
but the reason assigned by Romanists for this seem- Benedictines are accustomed to speak in very high 
ing inconsistency is, that the church has preferred to terms of the eminent services which the CongregaK 
represent it by anticipation on Thursday, rather than tion of St. Maur have done to the cause of literature, 
on the following day in which the church is in profound most of their time and attention having been directed 
mourning on account of his death. On this occasion, to the pursuit of learning. This devotion to the 
we learn, on the testimony of an eye-witness, that study of sacred and secular knowledge was strongly 
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ol^eotod to hy some w)io admired tlte ancient mo> 
nastio discipline. Hence a controversy arose in 
Fnuioe on the question, How far is it suitable for a 
monk, to cultivate litemture?’* But the monks of 
St. Maur refused to yield to the prejudices of some 
of the French bishops, and to the petty jealousies of 
the Jesuits; they have continued, accordingly, to 
issue from the press works of great interest and im- 
portance. Their celebrated editions of the Fathers, 
extending to ten Greek and twelve I^atin Fathers; 
their ‘ Gallia Christiana,’ in thirteen volumes folio, 
not yet completed ; their ‘Ilistoire Litteraire de la 
France,’ which has been carried on from 1733 down 
to the present day ; and an admirable compendious 
work, also continued down to the present time, under 
the title, ‘L’Art de verifier les Dates des Faits Ilis- 
toriqiies,’ have all of them proved valuable acces- 
sions to literatui'e l>oth sacred and profane. Such 
names as Mabillon and Montfancon, both of whom 
I belonged to the Congregation of St. Maur, arc suffi- 
cient to show that among the monks of this order 
have been enrolled some men of distinguished t.a- 
leuts and profound learning, men who by their Iji- 
borious researclies have thrown a Hood of light upon 
tlie history and antiquities of the Cluistian church. 

I MAURI, an inferior order of supernatural beings, 

I according to the belief of the South Sea Islanders. 

1 They were considered the most malignant of beings, 

I exceedingly irritable and implacable. Tliey were 

I I not confined to tlie skulls of departed warriors, or 
the images made for them, but were occasionally 

I ! supposed to resort to the shells from the sea-shore, 
especially a l)eautiful kind of nuirex. called the 
murex ramocen. These shells were kept by the sor- 
^ cerers, and tlie peculiar singing noise perceived on 
I ' applying the valve to the ear, wjw imagined to pro- 
; ' ceed from the demon it contained. 

MAQRO UllA, the red sasli, a very sacred relic 
held in the highest estimation by the natives of 
' Tahiti in the .South Sea Island.s. It is thus de- 
scribed by the late lamented missionary. Joliii Wil- 
liams ; “ This was a piece of network, about seven 
inches wide and six feet long, upon which the red 
featliers of the paroquet wore neatly fastened. It 
was used at the inauguration of tlieir greatest kings, 
just as the crown is with us, and the most honour- 
able appellation which a chief could receive was, 
Arii maro ura^ ‘ King of the Red Sash.’ A new 
piece, about eighteen inches in length, was attached 
at the inauguration of every sovereign; to accom- 
plish which several ituman victims were required. 
The first was for the maa raa tiHy or tlie stretching 
it upon pegs in order to attach to it the new piece. 
Another was necessary for the faiu raa, or attaching 
the new portion ; and a third for the pin twx, or 
twitching the sacred relic off the pegs. Tliis not 
only invetd^ed the sash itself with a high measure of 
aoletno importance, but also rendered the chiefs who 
wore it most noble in public estimation." 
MAUSOLEUM, a name originally applied to the 


magnificent sepulchre erected by Artemisia to the 
memory of Mausolus, king of C^a ; but now used 
to denote generally any splendid tomb. See Cems- 
TEEXBS, ToHBB. 

MAYORS. See Mars. 

MAYA, a term used in Hinduism tq...^enote the 
personification of Brahm’s fruitless lQM||uig tor some 
being other than his own. In the Vaidic period 
Maya meant no more than the desire of evolution. 

In its full development, however, the word always 
implies illusion, and hence all forms assumed by 
matter are held to be not only transient, but illusive 
and GssentiaUy non-existent. Dr. Dufl' explains 
Maya as the actuating principle or efficient cause of 
illusion ; — the illusory energy. “ It is Maya" says 
this able and learned missionary, “ that delusively 
exhibits all the diversified appearances which com- 
po.'se what is ordinarily called the visible external 
uni\ er.se. These have no exterior material basis 
or substantive form, noither have they any interior 
spiritual basis or substmtum, either in the Universal 
Soul, or in the human soul before which they are 
displayed. In both these respects, they differ essen- 
tially from the subtile types or models of all things 
which Plato supposed to exist in the divine mind 
from all eternity,-- and to whicli he gave the name 
of ‘ ideas, or intelligible fonns,* because appreliended 
solely by tlie intellect. These Platonic ideas are 
not mere conceptions. They are real immutable be- 
ings, subsisting in the divine mind as their proper 
seat. They are unchangeable patterns or exeinplai*8, 
which, by the power of God, issue forth from the 
fountain of his own essence, — and, becoming united 
with matter previously without any fonn, they im- 
press their own form upon it, and so render visible 
and jierceptible the whole range of individual sensi- 
hle objects presented to us in the external universe. 
These forms, thus impressed on contingent matter, 
are exact copies of those that are invariable. But 
sensible things are perpetually clianging. Their 
fonns, consequently, cannot be the proper objects of 
contemplation and science to the enlightened and 
purified intellect. Hence, says Plato, they are the 
ideas, or intelligible forms, etenially and immutably i 
subsisting in the divine mind, which alone can be 
the real objects contemplated by the expanded rea- 
son of man. 

“ Unlike, too, the ‘ ideas’ of Malebranche ; which, 
though contained only in the one great Omnipresent 
Mind, and perceived hy other spirits therein, had yet 
corresponding external objects ; — unlike the ‘ sensi- 
ble species,’ or phantasms, or shadowy films of Aris- 
totle, which, though transformed by the active and 
passive intellect into intelligible species fit to be the 
objects of the understanding, were yet only resem- 
blances or pictures of outward substances ; — unlike 
the ‘ ideas’ of Berkeley, which, though representing 
IK) material forms, were not mere states of the indi- 
vidual mind, but separate spiritual entities, wholly 
independent of it, and imperishable, — capable oi 
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existing in finite minds, but reposing chiefly on the 
bosom of the infinite ; — unlike any, or all of these, 
the ‘ ideas' or images of the Hindu theology float in 
utter vacancy, — challenging no separate or indepen* 
dent existence, 'fhey are mere illusive appearances 
presented by Maya, — having no * species’ in the hu- 
man intellect ; no ‘ substantial exemplars’ in an exter- 
nal world ; no ‘ intelligent forms’ in the divine mind 
for their antitypes. Neither do they depend, in any 
degree, for their origin on any power or faculty of 
the soul itself. They spring from no anterior act of 
the soul — no more than the shadow in water is pro- 
duced by an active power resident in the water. If 
you could suppose the water percipient, it would 
perceive the shadow in its own bosom, though wholly 
passive in the manifestation thereof ; so, of the per- 
cipient soul. It does not originate any of the illu- 
sive appearances that flit before it. It is only the 
passive recipient as Avell as percipient of them. In 
your ignorance, you conclude that an image or sha- 
dow necessarily presupposes some counterpart sub- 
stantial form. But know that it is the prerogative 
of Maya, the divine energy, to produce images and 
shadows without any corresponding reality, — to i>ro- 
duce and exhibit, for example, the image of a huii. or 
the shadow of a tree, in the bosom of a limpid 
stream, though there be no huniuary in the flmia- 
meut, no tree on the verdant hank. And thus it is 
that Maya does produce images and foims, and ex- 
hibits them to the soul as before a mirror, though 
there be no counterpart realities. It is from the 
habit generated by ignorance that you talk of sensa- 
tions and perceptions in the soul, as if these neces- 
sarily implied the existence of external objects as 
their exciting causes. 

“ It is true, say the Hindu theologians, that so long 
as the power of Maya is exerted, the soul is deceived 
into the belief of its own distinct individuality, as 
well as of the real existence of material phenomena. 
In other words, the soul — in consequence of the two- 
fold operation of Maya, first, in subjecting it to ig- 
norance of its real nature and origin, and secondly, 
in exposing it to illusive sensations and perceptions 
— cannot help being impressed with a conviction of 
its own separate identity, and the independent exist- 
ence of extenial forms. And so long as this double 
belief, the compound result of ignorance and delu- 
sion, continues, — so long must the soul act, ‘not 
according to its essential proper nature, but accord- 
ing to the unavoidable influences of the ignorance 
and illusive appearances to which it hath been ex- 
posed,’ — or, in the words of the Shastra, ‘ so long 
must it be liable to virtue and vice, to anger and 
hate, and other passions and sensations, — ^to birth 
and death, and all the varied changes and miseries 
of this mortal state.’” 

MAYITRT, a future Budha, who is destined to 
appear at the erid of five thousand years from the 
death of Gotama Budha, and will continue for ages 
to be the teacher of the human race. 


MEAT-OFFERING, a part of the appointed of- 
ferings of the ancient Hebrews. There were five 
kinds of meat-offerings, all of which are minutely 
described in Lev. ii. They were (1.) of fine flour 
unbaked. (2.) Of flour baked in a pan. (3.) Baked 
in a frying-pan. (4.) Baked in an oven. (6.) Of 
barley -meal without any oil or frankincense. The in - 
gredients in general consisted of flour, barley-meal, or 
gi’eeii ears of com, oil, frankincense, and i^t. The 
most ancient meat-oflerings were those which were 
composed of fine flour unbaked. I’he offering of 
Cain is supposed to have been of this description. 
It was prepare<l in this way. A quantity of oil hav- 
ing bt’en put into a vessel, some flour was mixed with 
it, and an additional quantity of oil was poured ovei 
it. The mixture was then put into the holy vessel, 
in which it was to be eari'ied to the altar, and oil 
was poured upon it again, and a quantity of frank- 
incense. The offering thus prepared was carried to 
the altar, where it was waved and salted, and part of 
it laid upon the fire. The rest was eaten by the 
priests. When the Hebrews had entered Canaan, 
where this meat-offering was appointed to accom- 
pany all the volujitar}’ burnt -(dl'erings of beasts, as 
well as the daily morning and evening sacrifice^, a 
certain quantity of wine was substituted instead of 
frankincense. All the priests who attended on this 
occasion, received an equal share of the meat-offer- 
ing ; but the baked meat-offerings belonged to t))e 
priest alone who ministered at the altar. The nn- 
baked meat-offering was called an offering made by 
fire, although by some writers it has been supposed 
to ha\f* been an expiatory sacrifice, because what re- 
iimined was to be eaten by the priests. 

The second species of meat-offering, which we have 
characterized as baked in a flat pan. consisted of fine- 
flour unleavened, kneaded with oil, thus forming a 
cake which was divided, part of it being offered to 
(lod, and part given to the j>riestB. In the case of 
the third species, which was Iwiked in a frying-pan, 
the oil was not kneaded with the flojtr, hut simply 
mixed with it, thus fonning a moist cake, a part 
of which was separated from the rest by the priest, 
■who burned it upon the allar before the other part 
was eaten. The fourth species, which was baked in 
an oven, consisted of two kinds, being either thick 
unleavened cakes, or thin like wafers. In thick 
cakes the flour and the oil were kneaded ; but if they 
were thin, the oil was spread upon them in the form 
of the Greek kappa, before they were baked, or, as 
some suppose, after they came out of the oven. 

No meat-offering laid upon the altar was allowed 
by the law of Moses to be leavened ; nor was lioney 
to be mingled with it, but simply a small portion of 
salt, that it might be seasoned. Tlie meat-offerings 
were generally combined with other sacrifices, such 
as burnt-offerings or peace-offerings, but never with 
sin-offerings. The fifth species of meatoffering, 
which was presented alone, was either used in a case 
of extreme poverty, when the oflforsr was unable to 
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proeart any other victim, or iu the case of a wife 
suspected of unfaithfulness to her marriage vows. 
This, which was a humbler kind of meat-offering, 
consisted of the tenth part of an epliah of barley- 
meal, without any oil or frankincense. It was sub- 
stituted in the case of the poor for a sin-offering. 

Meat-offerings were eitlier public or private. The 
public meat-offerings were three in number: (1.) 
'file twelve loaves of ahew’hread^ which were set be- 
fore the Lord every Sabbath, and when removed 
were eaten by the priests. (2.) The two wave- 
loaves offered at Pentecost. (3.) Tlie fii*st-fruits of 
the harvest. (See Harvest, Festival op.) The 
meat-offerings for private pcreons included the daily 
meat-offering of the high-priest ; tlie meat-offering 
of initiation, which every priest was appointed to 
bring when he entered upon his office ; the poor 
man's meat-offering, which was accepted instead of 
a sin-offsring ; and tlie meat-offering of the sus])ected 
wife. 

MEATS (Difference of). See Animals (Clean 
and Unclean). 

MECCA, the chief city of Arabia, and from time 
immemorial the sacred city of the Arabs. It has 
been alleged to have been built iu the time of the 
patriarchs sliortly after Hagar and her son had been 
dismissed from the house of Abraham. The Ama- 
lekites are said to have founded the city, and to have 
taken Ishmael and his inotlier under their protec- 
tion. In a short time the Amalekites were expelled 
by the proper inhabitants of the place, and Ishmael, 
having married the daughter of the ruling prince, 
gave origin to the ancestors of the Arabs. Mecca 
is specially remarkable as containing the Beitullah 
(which see), or celebrated temple in which stands the 
Kaaba (which see). The city is also particularly 
famous as having been the birth-place of Moluimmed, 
the founder of tl»e faith of Islam. Among the an- 
cient Arabians it was the resort of pilgrims from all 
parts of the peninsula, and such was the importance 
attached to this rite of pilgrimage, that four months 
in every year were dedicated to the observance. 
Business was suspended, wars ceased, and multitudes, 
clad in the garb of pilgrims, repaired to the sacred 
city, went round the Kaaba seven times, in imita- 
tion of the angelic host, touched and kissed the 
sacred stone, drank and made ablutions at the well 
of Zemzemy in memory of Ishmael, and having per- 
formed these hallowed ceremonies, the pilgrims re- 
turned home to i-esume their wonted occupations. 
Mohammed, accustomed from his childhood to re- 
vere the pilgrimag:', and to attach a special sacred- 
ness to any one who had performed it, adopted the 
ceremony as a part of his own system, specially com- 
manding his followers to regard Mecca as holy 
ground, and to observe the pilgrimage as a sacred 
duty, if in their power to perform it. The city is 
thus described by Burckhardt : “ Mecca is in a nar- 
row, sandy valley, within hills of moderate elevation, 
bsn^, and wholly destitute of trees. Still it is 


more cheerful than most eastern cities, because the 
streets have purposely been made wide for the pas- 
sage of the pilgrims, but the only open space is the 
sacred enclosure. It is strange that a city that ex- 
ists only for pilgrims has no caravanserais to accom- 
modate them. The far-famed Kaaba, called as 
being nearly a cube, towers above mlihe low, ffat- 
roofcd dwellings, though no more than forty feet 
high. From time iminemoriul a place of pilgrimage, 
its erection is traced up to Adam. The Deluge of 
course washed it away, and it is said to have been 
rebuilt by Abraham. Still the actual edihce has not 
the prestige of antiquity, for it has been renewed 
eight times, and as far as could be with the old ma- 
terials, a reddish sandstone. Its unique appearance 
bears out the tradition that it has been scrupulously 
restored after the original design. The last was 
nearly washed away by a torrent which inundated 
the town, and the present was erected as late as 
1624, by Amurath IV. ; and indeed whatever dig- 
nity it derives from the enclosing ai’cade it owes to 
the piety of the Turkish Sultans. It was rebuilt 
while Mohajumed was a private individual, and it is 
curious that he should have been the person chosen 
to lift the black stone into its place.” 

MECCA (PiLGRiiMAGE To), a sacred ordinance of 
the Mofiammedan religion, required to be observed 
least once in a man's life, but only provided he has 
sufficient means to defray the expenses of the jour- 
ney. It is expressly commanded in the Koraiiy and 
such was the importance which the Arabian prophet 
attached to the performance of this duty, that he 
declared a believer neglecting this pilgrimage, if it 
wjis in his power to undertake it, might as well die a 
Jew or a Christian. From all parts of the East, 
accordingly, thousands of Mohammedan devotees, 
having made all due preparation on the month 
Du'Ucaaday set out on their journey to Mecca. When 
within a few stages of the sacred city, they assume 
the Ihram or sacred dress, consisting of one piece of 
cloth wrapped round the loins, and another thrown 
over the shoulders. Some are clothed in this fashion 
from the very comraeucemeut of their journey, but 
it is not imperatively required until the pilgrim ap- 
proaches the city. He commences the ceremony 
with bathing and shaving the head. He then makes 
a prayer of two inclinations, asks a blessing on his 
undertaking, and ends with the Lehiky or a declara- 
tion of readiness to obey, which ought to be conti- 
nually in his mouth during the performance of the 
pilgrimage. He must kill no animals, not even the 
smaliest insect, otherwise he must expiate his sin 
by the sacrifice of a sheep. The head must be un- 
covered, unless in the case of old ag^ or sickness. The 
pilgrims are of both sexes, the only ground of ex- 
emption from the Hadj being inability to undertake 
the journey, and it is declared by Moslem casuists^ 
that even where a believer is incapable he must pei*- 
form the duty by deputy, and pay all liis expenses. 
To have accomplisiied Uie pilgriumgey and thus an read 
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the title of Hadji^ is accounted one of the liighest 
honours a man can attain in this world. For nearly 
a quarter of a century the pilgrimage was rendered 
impossible by the outrageous conduct of a heretical 
Mohammedan sect, called the Carmathians (which 
see), who attacked the caravans, plundered the holy 
city, and carried oft’ the black stone. It was again 
interrupted at a more recent period by the WahabeeSf 
who destroyed the tomb of the prophet, and commit- 
ted other acts of violence. Mohammed Ali, how- 
ever, tlie energetic pacha of Egypt, reduced this re- 
bellious tribe t(» subjection, and restored the pilgrim- 
age, which had for a time been discontinued. 

The numbers of pilgrims who annually resort to 
the sacred city has been variously estimated, some 
rating tliem at 30,000, and others as high as 100,000. 
Burckhardt calculated their amount wlieti he was 
present at 70,000, and Lieutenant Burton at 50,000, 
tlie latter adding, that, in the following year, the 
numl)er was reduced one half. The first act of the 
pilgrim when he finds himself witliiii the gates of 
Mecca, is to visit the mosque, where he commences 
Ins sacred exercises. On entering, he prays with 
four raJcaaU to salute the mosque, and in gratitude 
for liaving reached the holy city. He then goes for- 
ward and touches, and if the crowd permits his com- 
I ing near enough, ho kisses the black stone. lie 
tlieii commences the circuit, wliich i.s rt*peated seven 
times, tlie first three rounds at a quick, and the 
other four at a more moderate pace, repeating all the 
while certain prayers, and at each circuit kissing 
botii stones. Having completed the appointed cir- 
cuits, he stands witli outstretched arms and prays for 
the pardon of his sins ; he then performs two rakaats 
at Abraham's station, and drinks of the well of Zern- 
zem. “He is now conducted,” borrowing the ac- 
count of Burckliardt tlic traveller, “ to a small ascent, 
called the hill of ISaia, to take the aai, that is, a walk 
along a level street, six hundred paces long, to Me- 
rona, a stone platform. He has to walk quick, and 
for a siiort space to run, and during the course, 
which is also repeated seven times, he must pray 
aloud. He may now shave ids head; but as the 
course is fatiguing, that ceremony is generally post- 
poned. The course is in imitation of Hagar's run- 
ning backward and forward. It is indispensable to 
visit, on the ninth day, Mount Arafat, or knowledge, 
so called because Adam and Eve are said to have 
met here, after their long separation, on their expul- 
sion from Paradise. It is meritorious to j>erforin 
this expedition of six hours on foot ; some were en- 
gaged in reciting the Komn or pi-ayers, while the 
I worldly and impenitent quarrelled with their camel 
drivers. The hill was entirely covered, for in addi- 
tion to the pilgrims, the inhabitants of Mecca and of 
Jidda consider it their duty to attend. At three in 
the afternoon the Kadhi took his stand, and read a 
sermon till sunset, at intervals stretching forth his 
hands to invoke the divine blessing on the immense 
multitude, who rent the air with shouting in return 


the Lebiky ‘ Here we are at thy disposal, 0 God ! 
Some were ciying and beating their breasts, and 
confessing themselves to be grievous sinners, in the 
style of an American camp-meeting, while others 
mocked them, or smoked witli oriental gravity, and 
some to intoxication with forbidden hemp, llie 
Kadhi's shutting his book was the signal for a gen- 
eral rush down the hill, as it is tliought meritorious 
in pilgrims to quicken their pace. The tents liad 
been previously packed up, and the caravan was 
ready to return. According to a tradition, there are 

600.000 beings present, angels making up the deft- 
ciency of himum attendants. The night was passed 
at an intermediate station, Mazdalifa, in prayer and 
reciting the Koran, and here a shorter sermon was 
read, between the dawn and sunrise. The multitude 
then returned to the valley of Mina, where each 
pilgrim throws, in three places, seven small pebbles, 
in imitation of Abraham, whom God is said to ha\e 
instructed thus to drive away the devil, who endea- 
voured to interrupt his prayer, and to tempt him to 
disobey the command to sacriHce his son. This 
ceremony over, they slay their victims, and feast on 
tliem with their friends, giving what remains to the 
poor, but using no sacrifteial rites, only saying, Ma 
the name of the merciful God!' and ‘God U 
great!’ ” Burckhardt calculated that the pilgrims, on 
the occasion to which he refers, must have sacriftced 

8.000 sheep and goats. 

After spending two days more on the sacred spot, 
(»n each of which they repeat tlio throwing of the 
pebbles, they now prepare for closing the pilgrim- 
age by shaving their heads, cutting their nails, and 
burying the 1)air and parings, after which they make 
a circuit of the KouImi for tlie last time, and perforni 
once more the hurried walk from tlie hill of Safa. 
The devotional spirit whicli the pilgrims display is 
often deeply touching, and amidst the thousands who 
are assembled every year in Mecca, there are num- 
bers who have come in the full expectation of being 
cured of tlieir diseases, and not a few who, feeling 
their end approaching, wish to die within sight of 
the BeitulUdi, or house of God, or to breathe out 
their last sigh on holy ground. 

MECCA (Temple of). See Beitullah. 

MEDIATOR, one who interposes between two 
parties who are at variance, with the view of efiecting 
a reconciliation. In Sacred Scripture it is applied 
to tlie Lord Jesus Christ, who came in as a daysman 
or Mediator between sinful man and his offended 
Creator. Thus in 1 Tim. ii. 5, we are assured that 
“ there is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus.” No truth is more 
strikingly developed in all the various forms of Pagan- 
ism, both ancient and modem, than this, that there 
is a settled conviction in the mind of man of the 
necessity of a Divine Mediator. In all ages, and in 
all nations, such an impression has invariably pre- 
vailed. The scriptural principle, that without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sins, is a re* 


cogaiced principle of the religion of uHturet ^ 

M of revelation. The early prevalence of sacrifice, 
not only among the Hebrews, but among the Canaan- 
ites, and other heathen nations, showed in the i)iain- 
est and the most convincing manner, that the uni- 
versal belief of man has ever been, that it is only by 
the surrender of life that man can be again restored 
to the favour and friendship and fellowship of his 
God. “ Whence then,” says Mr. Faber, “ could 
originate this universal practice of devoting the first- 
born either of man or beast, and of ofiering it up as 
a burnt-offering? Whence but from a deep and an- 
cient consciousness of moral depravation ? Whence 
but from some perverted tradition respecting the 
true Sacrifice, to be once offered for tlie siiis of all 
mankind ? In the oblation of the first-born originally 
instituted by God himself, and faithfully adliered to 
both by Jew and Gentile, we behold the death of 
Him who was the first-born of his virgin -mother, ac- 
curately, though obscurely exhibited. And in the 
constant use of fire, the invariable scri{)tura] emblem 
of wrath and jealousy, we view the indignation of 
that God who is a consuming fire, averted from our 
guilty race, and poured upon the immaculate head of 
our great Intercessor and Mediator.” 

We find the idea of a Mediator pervading the 
most ancient forms of heathenism. Thus in the an- 
cient religion of Persia, if Ormuzd and Ahriman are 
essentially at variance and struggling for the mas- 
tery, Miihras acts as Mediator between the two, de- 
fending man against Ahriman and liis dev8, who are 
ever seeking to injure and even destroy liim. In the 
early religion of India, wc find in the Rig- Veda, the 
myth of Afjni^ the mediator of the Aryans of the 
Indus. “He is the immortal among mortals, their 
companion, their cherished friend, their near kins- 
man, who seats himself beside their fires, and upon 
whom they found their hopes as upon a fire.” Here 
then is a mediator God, wlio becomes man for the 
good of liumanity, the friend of mankind, their king, 
their propliet, their life, their sacrificer, their inter- 
cessor. There was no period, indeed, in the history 
of the Indo-Aryan people, wlien altars were not 
reared and sacrifices offered. In the Brahmanic 
period, the notion of an external Mediator, who 
should maiiifest himself in human form, is conveyed 
ill the awUarB or incarnations of The saint 

of the Chinese, who forms the principal subject of 
one of the books of Confucius, involves the same 
idea, being a man who, by his liumility, liis charity, 
his moral perfection, has Income a God. He was a 
Divine man, tlic mediator between heaven and earth, 
who offered himself in sacrifice to conquer evil and 
take away sin from the world. Numberless in- 
stances might be adduced from the religions both of 
ancient and of modern times, which clearly point to 
the notion of a Mediator, as deeply embedded in the 
human mind. 

MEDAL (Miraculous), a medal wliich is exten- 
sively circulated among Romanists, both in Eui'ope 


and America, as accomplishing wonderful cures 
The origin of this medal is thus described by the 
Abb4 I^e Guillon, in a work devoted to the subject, 
which was published at Rome in 1835: “Toward 
the end of the year 1830, a well-born young female, 
a noviciate in one of those conservat^d^.which are 
dedicated in Paris to the use of th^||||mu. and the 
sick, whilst in the midst of her fervw during her 
prayers, saw a picture representing the most Holy 
Virgin (as she is usually represented under the title 
of the Immaculate Conception), standing with open 
and extended arms : there issued from her hands rays 
of light like bundles, of a brightness which dazzled 
her: and amidst those bundles, or clusters of rays, 
she distinguished that some of the most remarkable 
fell upon a point of the globe which was under her 
eve. Ill an instant slie heard a voice, whicli said, 

‘ 'I'liese rays are symbolical of tlie gi'aces whicli Mary 
obtains for men, and this point of the globe on wliich 
they fall most copiously is France.’ Around this 
picture she read the following invocation, written in 
letters of gold: — ‘O Mary, conceived without sin, 
pray for im who have recourse to you.’ Some mo- 
ments after, this painting turned round, and on the 
reverse she (the Estatica) distinguished the letter M, 
surmounted by a little cross, and below it the most 
sacred hearts of Mary and Jesus. After the young 
girl liad well considered the whole, the voice said, 

‘ A medal must be struck, and the persons who wear 
it, and who sliall say with devotion the inscribed 
short prayer, sliall enjoy the very special protection 
of the Mother of God.’ ” 

This supcniatuml intimation accordingly was 
obeyed, and, under direction of tlie archbishop of 
Paris, a medal was struck, and a large supply was 
ready against the invasion of the cholera. The 
AbW. gives a full account of the cures which the 
medal had effected, and the wonders it had wrought, 
winding up tlie whole by the statement, “Finally, 
from all parts we hear tlie most consoling facts. 
Priests full of the spirit of the Lord tell us, that 
tliesc medals are reviving religious feeling in cities 
as well as country places. Vicars-General, who en- 
joy a well-merited consideration, as well for their 
piety, and even distinguished bishops, inform us that 
‘ they have reposed every confidence in these medals, 
and they regard them as a means of Providence for 
awakening the faith which has slept so long in this 
our age.’ ” 

MEDINA, a town in Arabia, held in considerable 
veneration among tlie disciples of Isl^m, as being the 
burial-place of Moliammed. It occupies a far infe- 
rior place to Mecca in the estimation of the faithful. 
There is no obligation upon the pilgrims to visit Me- 
dina, and accordingly, few do so except the Turks in 
whose route it lies. The great mosque, which in- 
cludes the prophet’s tomb, is^ described as very 
splendid, being surrounded by numerous pillars of 
marble, jasper, and porjihyry, on which letters of 
gold are inscribed in many places. The tomb itself 
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lit ptain, and on each ude of it are the tombs of the 
two early Caliphs, Abubekr and Omar. Near this 
i^t also repose the ashes of Mohammed’s beloved 
daughter, Fatimah, and of many of his companions 
who aie revered as saints. A visit to Medina is no 
doubt quite voluntary, but such a visit raises the 
reputation of a pilgrim. 

MEDITHINA (Lat. meden^ to heal), a goddess 
womhipped by the ancient Romans, as presiding 
over the healing art. An annual festival was cele- 
brated in her honour. See next article. 

MEDITRINALIA, a festival observed by the 
ancient Romans, every year on the 11th of October, 
when for the first time the new wine was drunk, 
which was supposed to have a healing power, and 
therefore to be connected with the goddess Medi> 
TRINA (which see). 

MEDUSA, one of the Gorgons (which see). 

MEGABYZI, described by Strabo as eunuch 
priests in the temple of Artemut at Ephesus. 

MEG.®RA. See Eumenides. 

MEGALESIA (Gr. MegaU theos, great goddess), 
a festival celebrated at Rome in ancient times, in 
honour of Cyhde^ the mother of the gods. It was 
observed annually in the month of April. The 
statue of the goddess was first introduced at Rome 
in B. c. 20.B, but the festival did not begin to be held 
until B. c. 191, at the completion and dedication of 
the temple in honour of Cybele. Tlie Mcgalesia, 
consisting of games, feasting, and rejoicing, com- 
menced on the 4th of April, and continued for six 
days. To such an extent, however, did some Roman 
families carry their luxury and extravagance on this 
occasion, that it was found to be necessary for the 
government to issue a public decree limiting the ex- 
penditure to a certain amount. The Megalesian 
diilered from the Circensian games in being chiefly 
theatrical. The third day of the festival, indeed, 
was wholly devoted to scenic representations. At 
the games, which were prevsided over by the curule 
esdiles, slaves were not allowed to be present, ai^d 
the magistrates were dressed in purple robes. 

MEGALOCHEMT, the highest rank of monks, 
w the order of the Perfect in the Greek church. 

MEGARA (School op), a school of philosophy 
in ancient Greece. It was founded about b. c. 400, 
by Euclid, who, while he had chiefly cultivated the 
logic of his master Socrates, hod previously studied 
with the Eleatics, and imbibed their princijial doc- 
trines. He is said to have limited truth to identical 
propositions. The Megaric school held all existence 
to be included in the primitive unity, but consider- 
ing the subject rather in a moral than in a metaphy- 
sical aspect, they maintained the absolute being to 
be the absolute good. But their speculations, char- 
acterized rather by acuteness and subtlety than ac- 
curacy of thinking, appear to have produced no per- 
ceptible influence on the mind of Greece. 

MEGILLOTH, a division of the Hebrew Sci'ip- 
tares adopted by the Jews, and indudisg the Song 


of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Eedesiastes, and 
Esther, wliich they term the five rolls or volomei. 
There is a Targum on the Megilioth, which, how* 
ever, probably belongs to a late period, not earlier 
indeed than the sixth century. See TARaniL 

MEGMA, an assembly or council of Imdms or 
Doctors of the Law, among the Mohammedans. 

MEHDIVIS, a Mohammedan sect in India, who 
take their name from believing their WaU or saint 
to have beeii the promised Mdidi or Mahdi (which 
see). This pretender, who claimed to be descended 
from ffossein, the son of AU, was bom at a small 
town near Benares, in the year of the Hegira 847, 
and declared himself at the black stone at Mecca 
about A. H. 900, to be the AfaJidi or twelfth Imim, 
ail exp: ctation of whose appcaitince prevails among 
the Mohammedans all over the East. After his 
death, which took place in Khorasan a. h. 910, his 
followers dispersed without however surrendering 
their belief in the reappearance of their deceased 
leader as the long-expected Alahdi. This sect was 
subject ed to a severe persecution by Auriingzebe. 
They are still found in small communities in various 
parts of India, as in Gujerat, the Deccan, and 
Siiidl). 

METLICHIUS, a surname of Zew, as the god 
that can he propitiated, under which name altars 
were reared to him in various towns of Greece. It 
was also a surname of DionymSy under which he was 
worshipped in the island of Naxos. The term was 
applied, besides, to several deities, who were wont 
to be propitiated by sacrifices otFered at night. 

METRUN, the term used to denote the oil of 
Chrism (which see), in the Greek church. 

MELiENlS, a surname of AphrodiU, under which 
she was worshipped at Corintli. 

MELANiE(ilS, a surname of DionymB^ under 
which he was worshipped at Eleuthene and at 
Athens. 

MELANCTHONIANS. See Adiaphokists. 

MELCARTHUS, a god anciently worshipped by 
the Tyrians, being, as the word signifies. Lord of the 
city. From Herodotus we learn, that his temple was 
built at the same time with the city, and was en- 
riched with so many donations, and was so famous, 
that he went tliither on purpose to see it. 

MELCniSEDEK (The Order of), an order ol 
priesthood mentioned by the Apostle Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as higher as well as more 
ancient than the order of the Aaronic priesthood 
under the Mosaic economy. Melchisedek appears 
to have been the only individual who held the office of 
high-priest by Divine appointment before the giving 
of the law. And in the statement of the apostle that 
.Tesus Christ was “a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchisedek,” may be perceived a beautiful pro- 
priety, for, unlike the Levitical priesthood, the sacred 
office was combined with regal authority in the case 
of Melchisedek, thus clearly pointing him out as a 
striking type of our High Prieit, of whom it was pio* 
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ph«si«d by Zechariah, He shall be a priest upon 
iits throne;'* and^ besides, the priesthood of Mel- 
ohisedek was tnore honourable, being instituted pre- 
vioot to, and independent of, the Mosaic economy, 
and one to which, as we learn from the reason- 
ing of the apostle in Heb. vii., the Levitical priest- 
hood was distinctly subordinate; fur separated, as 
Melchisedek is declared to have been in point of de- 
scent from all around him, he is considered as receiv- 
ing tithes from those who, though not yet boro, were 
represented by their progenitor Abraham. “ And,” 
says the apostle, as I may so say, Levi also wiio re- 
ceived tithes, paid tithes in Abraliam ; ” tlius distinct- 
ly admitting tlie superiority of the priesthood of Mel- 
ciiisedek to their own ; and the reasoning in the sub- 
sequent verses displays to us still more clearly the 
striking propriety of our Lord’s connection with this 
order in preference to that of Aaron. “ For if,” he 
argues, “ perfection,” or, in other words, the perfec- 
tion of the whole Divine economy in regard to our 
world, “ had been by the Levitical priesthood,” under 
whom they received tlie law, in wlncli they seemed 
to rest as the consummation of tlie wliole scheme; 
if such had been the case, “ what furtlier need was 
there that another priest should rise after the order 
of Melchisedek and not after the order of Aaron.” 
If tlie Divine purposes are fully accomplished in 
the law, why change the order of the priesthood, 
since such a change, as the apostle remarks, must 
bring along with it a “ change also of the law.” By 
this mode of reasoning we are not only taught that 
the whole of the Jewish economy has been abrogated 
by the gospel, but we are presented with a most in- 
teresting view of the priesthood of Christ. lie was 
not called after the order of Aaron, for this simple 
reason, that he would have thereby formed a part of 
an imperfect and synibolicHl system, and tlius the 
antitype would have been confounded with the 
type. And by his connection with the order of Mel- 
c^isedek, our High Priest was identified with an 
economy independent of the temporary institutions 
of Moses, and, accordingly, it is said, “He was 
made not after the law of a carnal commandment, 
but after the power of an endless life.” And though 
the law having accomplished its purposes was abro- 
gated, and, of course, the institution of the priest- 
hood destroyed, this man, being independent, not 
merely of death, by which the functions of individual 
priests were terminated, but being independent of 
the whole order of the Levitical priesthood, notwith- 
standing of its dissolution, “ this man,” it may well 
be siud, “ because he continueth ever hatli an un- 
clMUigeable priesthood.” And in the very nature of 
his consecration was involved the everlasting dura- 
biUiy oi his priestly office, for the decree of appoiiit- 
meni by Jehovah was couched in these words ; 
“ Thou art a Priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
ohisedek;” and being confirmed in this everlasting 
appointnvBnt by the oath of Him with whom there 
is no variableness neither shadow of change, we are 


brought to the comfortable and deliglitful conelosion, 
tliat we have an everlasting and unchangeable High 
Priest, appointed of God as was Aii'on, but called 
after the order of Melchisedek. 

M ELCHISEDEKI ANS, a sect of Christians which 
arose in the second oentury, deriving Uxeir name 
from the fact that they held Melchi^l^’’ be the 
power of God, and superior to ChristThnd tliat he 
sustained the office of an intercessor for the angels 
ill heaven as Christ for men on earth. This sect 
was afterwards revived in Egypt by the HlERACiTEB 
(which see), who maintained still further that Mel- 
chisedck was the Holy Ghost. 

MELCHITE CHURCH, a name applied to the 
Greek-Catholic cliurch, or to those Romanists in 
Asia wlio are attached to tlie rites and ceremonies 
of the Greek clmrcli. The American missionaries 
estimate the total number of the Mclehites at be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 souls, liaving 12 bishops 
and 180 priests. The term Melcliites, which is de- 
rived from the 83 ’riac word meldia, a king, was 
applied ill the sixth century as a term of reproach 
by the JacobUen to the orthodox Greeks, implying 
that they were king-followers, or tliat it was impe- 
rial influence alone which led them to subscribe 
to the canons of the council of Chalccdon, con- 
demning the Eutychian heresy. The name thus com- 
menced in scorn has been approjiriated to those con- 
verts to Rome who still observe the ceremonies of 
the Greek ritual. This community probably origi- 
nated in the labours of the Jesuits at Aleppo, in the 
seven teentli century, who perceiving the unwilling- 
ness of their converts to conform to the Latin church, 
with their usual duplicity and cunning, persuaded 
the Pope to sanction a compromise, whereby the 
Melchite church should acknowledge tlie authority of 
Rome, but adliere to tlie liturgical rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Eastern church, renouncing, however, 
the characteristic dogma of the Greeks, that the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit is from the Father only. 
In all other points they conform to tlie Eastern 
church. They keep firmly by the “ old style,” and 
regulate all their feasts and fasts by the Oriental 
calendar. In all their churclies in Syria they con- 
duct Divine service in the Arabic, wliich is the ver- 
nacular tongue. They receive the communion in 
both kinds, and use unleavened bread in the Lord’s 
Supper. Their priests are permitted to marry before 
ordination ; but their bishops must remain unnuir- 
ried. No restriction is put upon the laity in the use 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Dr. Wilson, in his ‘ Lands 
of the Bible,’ mentions them as “ amongst the most 
lil}eral and intelligent native Christians in the East.’’ 

The adherents of the Melchite church are chiefiy 
found at Aleppo and Damascus, particularly at the 
latter town, where the patriarch resides. Their ca- 
thedral at Damascus, which is remarkably spleiididi 
is thus described by Mr. Graham in a letter to Dit 
Wilson : “ The building inside is elegant, and on 
festival days, when brilliantly lighted up, the scene 
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is gmnd aiid imposing. The floor is beautifully varie- 
gated marble. The roof is ornate and lofty, is sup- 
ported by a row of stately marble columns on either 
liand as you go in, and between these and the ex- 
terior walls are the female galleries. Seats there 
are none, save a few chairs around the walls and en- 
circling the altar. Hundreds, I might almost say a 
thousand, silver lamps All the house with insufferable 
brightness ; while priests, clothed in rich Oriental 
costume, are walking in solemn procession, and fill- 
ing the house with inc.ense almost insufferably pleas- 
ing, and accomplishing the service before the altar 
and in the neighbouring recesses. The people, mean- 
time, are not idle. There is no order. They go 
and come just as they please. Some are kneeling 
and beating their brows before the picture of a fa- 
vourite saint ; others are gazing on tlie Virgin and 
her infant, and muttering inarticulate prayers ; some 
are squatting on the marble, crossing, and bowing, 
and adoring before a hirsute monk of the olden 
time ; some are standing upward making awkward 
genuflections, and at intervals jmistrating their fore- 
heads on the stone floor; some are talking with one 
Another; all are intent, each at his own business 
whatever it is, and all is done aloud or in a mumb- 
ling muttering voice. Quiet silent prayer is not 
known or practised in the East. The bells are ring- 
ing, the priests are reading the service with a loud 
voice, and with the rapidity of lightning the censers 
are waving to and fro, filling the house with odouis ; 
the people are kneeling, standing, sitting, muttering 
prayers, talking, prostrating, weeping, sighing, beat- 
ing their breasts, making the common prayer (so 
called,) — a scene of sound and confusion without par- 
allel, save in the synagogues of Safed and 'riberias.” 

There are two orders of monks among the Greek 
Catholics in Syria, and connected with the monastic 
establishments there are no fewer than 250 monks 
and 90 nuns, while the number of regular priests be- 
longing to the body, in so far as Syria is concerned, 
does not exceed fifty-five. The people are more 
generally able to read than the utlier Christians, 
though the Greek Catholics have few schools of 
their own. Some years ago a college was founded 
for the sect, but the building having been destroy- 
ed during the Druse war, it has never been re- 
built. Dr. Wilson mentions having found a section 
of the Melchite church in Egypt also ; and at Cairo, 
he tells us, he was introduced to their bishop, who 
is said to have under his superintendence about 4,000 
souls. 

In other parts of the East the Greek Catholics 
conform to the Romish church more completely than 
their brethren in Syria, and in public worship they 
use not the Greek, but tlie Latin ritual. At Con- 
stantinople there are 500 families belonging to this 
sect, chiefly the remains of Italian conquests in the 
East, and most of them emigrants from foreign coun- 
tries. Unwilling to acknowledge the authority of 
the Armenian Catholic patriarch, who, by hU finnan, 


is head of all the Catholics, they made application to 
the Porte for permission to choose a head of their 
own. The petition was granted, and thus the Greek 
Catholics became an independent sect in Turkey, 
and chose a Mussulman as their deputy to commu- 
nicate in their behalf with the Porte. Thus docu- 
ments are issued in the name of the community, 
called Latins ; they follow tlie Roman rite ; and Ro- 
man priests baptize, confess, and bury them, though 
they are recognized subjects of the Turkish govern- 
ment. They are independent both in civil and ec- 
clesiastical afl’airs, being ruled civilly by a Mussul- 
man, and ecclesiastically by an Italian bishop and 
vicar-apostolic sent from Rome to be tbeir ruler in 
spiritual matters under the Pope. 

MELETE, the name of one of the Muses (which 
see). 

MELETIANS at ANTIOCH. Amid the vio- 
lent dissensiotis caused throughout the East by tlie 
Arian controveray in the fourth century, the Church 
of Antioch was subjected fur a long period to the 
most agitating trials. About A. D. .S30, Eustathius, 
bihhop of Antioch, had been deposed from his office 
by the Euadnans^ a branch of the Aiiti-Nicene party, 
but a majority of the members of the church still ad- 
hered to him. A series of Arian bishops, however, 
succeeded the deposed prelate, and the Christian of 
Antioch were split into two parties, some separating 
themselves meanwhile from the church, and worship- 
ping as a distinct community, under the name of 
Eustathians (which see), while others, though 
inainly agreeing in sentiment with the seceders, pre- 
ferred submitting to the Arian bishops who were 
thrust upon them against tlieir will. Athanasius, 
when passing througli Antioch on his return from 
his second exile, acknowledged the Eustathians as, 
in his view, more consistent in their actings tlian the 
Arianizing party. On the translation of Eudoxius, 
A. 1 ). 360, from the bishopric of Antioch to that of 
Constantinople, Meletius, then bishop of Sebaste in 
Armenia, was chosen as his successor. This man, 
who hud risen to considerable fame, had been brought 
up in the comniimioii of the Arians, and as one of 
their party, he had been appointed to the see of Se- 
baste, and now promoted to the see of Antioch, 
chiefly at tlie instigation of Acacius. Being natu- 
rally of a mild, amiable, and benevolent disposition, 
taking no part in the angry controversies which were 
carried on around him, but calmly and faithfully 
labouring in his ministerial work, the Arians and 
Arianizere of his day mistook his silent and gentle 
demeanour for an acquiescence in their heretical 
views. But Meletius was not long in undeceiving 
them. The circumstances in which he unexpectedly 
showed liis entire sympathy with the orthodox party, 
are thus detailed by Dr. Newman in his < Arians of 
tjie Fourth Century “On the new patriarch’s arri- 
val at Antioch, he was escorted by the court bishops, 
and his own clergy and laity, to the cathedral. De- 
sirous of solemnising the occasion, the Emperor hkn- 
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sdlf had condescended to give the text, on wiiich the 
assembled prelates were to comment. It was the 
celebrated passage from the Proverbs, in which Orl- 
gen lias piously detected, and the Anans perversely 
stifled, the great article of our faith ; ‘ tlie Lord hath 
created [possessed] Me in the beginning of His ways, 
before His works of old.’ Ghiorge of Laodicea, who, 
on the departure of Euxodius, had rejoined the £u- 
sebians, opened the discussion with a dogmatic ex- 
planation of the words. Acacius followed with that 
ambiguity of language, which was the chai-acteristic 
of his school. At length the patriarch arose, and to 
the surprise of the assembly, with a subdued manner, 
and in measured words, avoiding indeed the Nicenc 
Humoousion, but accurately fixing the meaning of 
his expressions, confessed the true Catholic tenet, so 
long exiled from the throne and altars of Antioch. A 
scene followed, such as might be expected from the 
excitable temper of the Orientals. The congregation 
received his discourae with shouts of joy ; when the 
Arian archdeacon of the church running up, placed 
his liand before his mouth to prevent his speaking ; 
on which Meletius tlirust out his hand in sight of 
the people, and mising first three fingers, and then 
one, symboliaed the great truth which he was unable 
to utter. The consequences of this bold confession 
might be expected. Meletius was banished, and a 
fresh prelate appointed, Euzoius, the friend of Arius. 
But an important advantage resulted to the orthodox 
cause by this occurrence ; the Catholics and heretics 
were no longer united in one communion, and tlie 
latter were thrown more into the position of schisma- 
tics, who had rejected their own bishof). Ii^uch was 
the state of things, when the death of Constantins 
occasioned the return of Meletius, and the colloca- 
tion of the council of Alexandria, in which his ease 
was considered.” 

Thus scarcely a month had elapsed after his en- 
trance on the see of Antioch, when Meletius found 
himself deposed and in exile. Eustatliius in the 
meantime liad died, but his party suspecting Melc- 
tius of Ariauism, from the character of tlie persons 
who had procured liira his bishopric, remained aloof 
from him, and continued as a separate body under 
the presbyter Paulinus, wlio had officiated for some 
time as their pastor. Lucifer of Cagliari, who was sent 
to Antioch to heal the disputes, widened the breach 
among the orthodox by ordaining Paulinus as bishop 
of the Eustathians. Thus was laid the foundation of 
a schism of the most important kind, the Western 
and the Alexandrian churches declaring in favour of 
Paulinus, and the Oriental church chiefly in favour 
of Meletius. It had been the eaniest desire of the 
Alexandrian council to combine the two sections of 
the orthodox party by uniting the Eustathians and 
the Meletians, but their wishes and their exertions 
were frustrated by the rash conduct of Lucifer, who 
afterwards gave rise to another schism, founding a 
separate party in the church, called the Luciferiams 
(which see), which lasted about fifty years. 
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The Meletian schism continued for a long pe- 
riod. Athanasius and the Egyptian churches fra- 
ternized with the Eustathians, and all the more 
as Meletius refused to communicate with Athana- 
sius. In this opposition to tiie Meletians, the 
Egyptian were joined by the WesSwpFjjs churches 
and those of Cyprus. The Eastenildfjjl^irisdttas, on 
the contrary, adhered firmly to the Meletian party. 
Meletius presided at the second general council at 
Constantinople A. d. 381, and from his venerable 
age, as well as his consistent opposition for many 
years to the Arian heresy, he was selected by the 
Emperor Theodosius to consecrate Gregory of Na- 
zianzen bisliop of Constantinople. During the sit- 
tings of the council, Meletius died, and Chrysostom 
deeming this a favourable time for putting an end to 
the unseemly schism which had for many years rent 
in twain the orthodox paity, successfully exerted his 
infi lienee with the Egyptian and Western churches 
ill favour of Flavian, the succe.ssor of Meletius, and 
thus terminated the Meletian schism. 

MELETIANS IN EGYPT, the name of a party 
which existed in the Christian church in Egypt in 
the tliird and fourtli centuries, and which was headed 
by Meletius, bishop of Lycopolis, in the Thebaid. 
The dispute which led to the fonnation of this 
schism had regard to the best mode of proceeding 
ecclesiastically in the case of those Christians who 
had fallen away during the Diocletian persecution. 
The subject had been already discussed under the 
Decian persecution, and Cyprian had laid down the 
principle (see Lapsed Christians), that all who 
liad in any way departed from the faith should be 
excluded from the fellowship of the church until 
peace was completely restored, and if up till that 
time they had manifested a spirit of sincere contri- 
tion, they should then, but not before, be delivered 
from church censure. Meletius, who had been 
thrown into prison for the cause of Christ, main- 
tained among his fellow-prisoners the principles 
which had been previously taught by Cyprian ; while 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria, pleaded for a more 
lenient course, particularly towards Christian slaves, 
who had been compelled by their masters to ofier 
sacrifice instead of them. This latter prelate had 
for some special reasons abandoned his flock for 
a time, and Meletius having obtained his freedom 
from prison, exercised his authority in Egypt as the 
second metropolitan, in the absence of the bishop 
Peter, and travelling through the whole diocese of 
the Alexandrian patriarch, he ordained and excom- 
municated at pleasure. “He did not recognize,” 
says Neaiider, “ the official power of those to whose 
charge, as Periodeutoi, or visitors, the bishop Peter 
of Alexandria had committed the destitute commu- 
nities. Their difierent views respecting the prpper 
mode of treating those who liad fallen, or who had 
become suspected of denying God in some way or 
other, was here, too, probably made a auliject of dis- 
cussion, or at least used as a pretext; since the 
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boafted of representing the pure church 
of tile martyrs. Four Egyptian bishops, among the 
imprisoned confessors, declared tlietnselves firmly 
against the arbitrary proceedings of Meletius, who, 
however, took no notice of this protestation. The 
bishop Peter of Alexandria issued a writing to the 
Alexandrian church, wlierein he bade all avoid fel- 
lowship with him, until the matter could be more 
closely investigated in connection with other bishops ; 
and at length he excluded him — probably after bis 
own return — from the functions of the episcopal 
office, and from the fellowship of his church, as a 
disturber of the peace of the communities. Also, 
subsequently to the martyrdom of tlie bishop Peter, 
A. D. 311, and in the time of the bishop Alexander, 
under wliom the Arian controversies broke out, this 
schism still continued to exist.” 

Epiphanius says, that when Meletius was deliver- 
ed from prison, he was banished to the mines of 
Phsenoii in Arabia Petrsoa ; and it would appear that 
even while thus labouring as a slave, he diffused his 
principles among his fellow-bondmen. He ordained 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and kept his fol* 
lowers a distinct body under the title of ‘ the Church 
of the Martyrs.’ At lengtli the council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, found itself necessitated to take into con- 
sideration the best mode of piitting an end to the 
Meletian schism. The subject was fully discussed, 
and after careful deliberation, the council decided 
that Meletius should still be permitted to hold the 
title of bishop of Lycopolis, witliout, however, hav- 
ing power to ordain either in the city or the country. 
It was arranged, however, that tlie clergy who had 
been already ordained by Meletius should retain 
their offices, but should be regai'ded as inferior in 
rank to those who had received ordination at the 
liaiuls of the bishop of Alexandria. Meletius died 
soon after the council of Nice, and his followers hav- 
ing after their leader’s death refused to submit to the 
decrees of the council, were persecuted by the bishop 
of Alexandria. John Arcaph was chosen to succeed 
as leader of the sect, aud under him the schism con- 
tinued. But it was not very creditable to the Mele- 
tians, nor favourable to their reputation for ortho- 
doxy, that they co-operated with the Arians in 
opposing Athanasius. This schism did not termi- 
nate before the fifth centuiy. In the account we 
have given of the Meletian schism, we have chiefly 
followed the statements of Epiphanius, in preference 
to those of Athanasius, w'iio was the avowed enemy 
both of Meletius and his imrty. 

MELIBCEA, a surname of Pebsephome (which 
see). 

MEL1CERTE8. See Palasmon. 

M£L1N.£A, a surname of Aphrodite (which 
tee). 

MELISSA, a priestess of the Delphian ApoUo, 
It was also a surname of ArUmm as the goddess of 
the moon. 

MELISSJS, the nymphs who nursed the infant | 


Tlie word came afterwai-ds to be applied to 
priestesses in general, and more especially to those 
of Dmeter. 

MELITENIAN LEGION. See Legion (1’he 
Thundering). 

MELITONIANS, a heretical Christian sect which 
arose in the early part of the fifth century, founded 
by a person named Melito, of whom all tiiat has been 
asceitained is, that he taught tin) strange doctrine 
that God is corporeal, having a body like man, and 
this he founded on the statement of Sacred Scripture, 
that man was origitiiilly created in the image of 
God. See Anthkopomorpiiites. 

MELLONA, a divinity among the ancient Ro- 
mans, who was believed to be the protector of 
honey. 

MELPOMENE, one of the nine Muses (which 
see). 

MELPOMENUS, a suniame of Dionysus at 
Athens. 

MEMORIA, a name given among the ancient 
Christians to a chiiruii built over the grave of a mar- 
tyr, and intended to be a memorial of him. 

MEMRA, a word often used by the Chaldee Para- 
phrasts on the Books of Moses. It denotes litei-ally 
the Word, arid is substituted instead of the sacred 
name of Jehovah, while they attribute to it all the 
attributes of the Deity. Some suppose that by the 
Momra they meant the Second Person of the Tri- 
nity, more especially as it was Memra^ they tell us, 
who appeared to Abraham at Mamre, to Jacob at 
Betiiel, and to Moses on Mount Sinai. 

ME.\, a god among the ancient Phiy'gians, who 
pn‘sided over the months. 

MENiEON, a Service-Book in the Ch'eek churchy 
which contains the hymns and particular services for 
the saints, and for the festivals as they occur in the 
year according to the calendar. It includes also an 
account of the life and actions of each saint added to 
his particular oiHce. The whole work consists of 
twelve volumes folio, being one volume for each 
month. 

MENAGYRTiE, a name applied to the AaVRTiE 
(which see), or priests of the goddess CybeUf because 
every month (Gr. men,) they made their collections 
from the peojile. 

MENANDRIANS, the followers in the first cen- 
tury of Menander, the disciple and successor, as was 
alleged, of Simon Magus. From the testimony of 
IrenseuB, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, we learn that 
Menander claimed to be one of the uEons sent from 
the upper world, or the Pleroma, to succour tlie souls 
which were enduring here in material bodies, and to 
enable them to bear up against the machinations and 
the violence of those demons by whom the world is 
governed. He promised to his followers that if 
baptized in his name, they would be incorruptible 
and iniinortai, and have the benefit of as imm^iate 
resurrection. Epiphanius says, that this heresy wai 
BO absurd tliat it never prevailed to any great extent 
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Its Ibunder died A. d. 80, aiid nothing more vna 
heard of hie strange doctrines. See Simontanb. 

MEND.®ANS, or Mendai Ijahi, disciples of 
John the Baptist, sometimes called also Christians 
of St. John, bat better known in ecclesiastical his- 
tory as Hemero-BiiptUtSy or daily Baptists, from their 
fre^nt washings. In 1780, M. Norberg, a Swede, 
read to the Royal Society of Gottingen a memoir in 
reference to this sect, which was supplemented in 
the following year by some observations from M. 
Walch, tending to prove their identity with the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist. Their language ap- 
proaches that of the 'ralmiidical Jews, being evi- 
dently a dialect of the Chaldee or Syriac. There 
are found near Bussora, a city between Arabia and 
Persia, from 20,000 to 2.5,000 families belonging to 
this sect. On inquiry M. Norberg ascertaitied that 
there was a brand) of the Mendaeans still existing in 
Syria at El Merkab, about a day’s journey east of 
Mount Libanus. Tiiey call themselves Galileans, 
and their number is said to amount to about 14,000. 
M. Norberg ree.eived an interesting .account of this 
people from Germanus Co))ti, a Maronite of Mount 
Lebanon, who was defiuty of his patriarch in Syria. 
We quote the words of Conti as taken from his own 
mouth by M. Norberg; “ These Galileans formerly 
dwelt, in sufficient wealth and plenty, in that which 
is called the Holy Tjiud ; but about a century and a 
half ago, they quitted that country to settle in a 
tract of Libanus called Meicab. They claim John 
the Baptki as their founder, and seem to hold a mid- 
dle station between .lews and Cliristians. The fol- 
lowing are their rites, lie who presides in 8<icred 
things, wears a vest and tiara both of camel's skin. 
They also take honey and locusts, alternately, sacra- 
mentally : which are distributed as consecrated ele- 
ments to the worshippers present, and are sent to the 
absent, equally, as a religious rite : both these kinds 
of food being taken with the greatest reverence. 
The day on which this is done is held sacred. It is 
proper to abstain from worldly occupation.^, whether 
of business or of pleasure. A few words are allow- 
ed, but those pious : and if more, they relate to the 
same subject. So also, once a-month, they have an 
exhortation in their place of worship; and to this 
they flock with eagerness. The chief topic of this 
discourse is the ‘ Light of the World,’ always intro- 
duced with sentences like those of the Evangelist, 

‘ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with Gbd, and the Word was God.’ This they apply 
to i/b^n, and deny to Jesus, Messiah ; whom they do 
not allow to be Son of God, but a prophet, and a fol- 
lower of Joim. Their places of worship are void of 
all ornament. They contain neither pictures nor 
•tatues. 

Baptism, the rite of initiation, is performed in 
the open air, in a large vessel, a mat serving as a 
screen to the place, at the earliest dawn of day : the 
ssiddle part of the day is proper to honey and locusts ; 
•nd, at the close, at the time of divine worship, they 


light lamps and candles, and solemnly repeat tlieae 
words : < John, whom we here worship as our father, 
(institutor) we beseech thee to be propidoos to ns ; 
to protect us from every hostile power, and to en- 
lighten our minds with the light of flie true religion, 
as thou hast commanded us to light |i^, 3 se lumina- 
ries.’ After discharging this dul|||^ whoever can 
proceeds to partake of tlie sacrament already de- 
scribed. Those also who are detained at home do 
the same; although the duty be done in private. 
Twice a-week, i. e. on Sunday and Thursday, this is 
never omitted. And the priest, whetlier standing at 
tlie altar, or going up into the pulpit, puts on his 
official clothing for the shoulders and the head. 

He also holds in his hand a staff ; and delivers an 
exhortation beginning in the Galilean language, but 
proceeding in Arabic. Of their ancient language 
all, except the priests, and a few who have learned 
it, are extremely ignorant. But they can say prayers 
by memory, and can repeat certain passages from 
the sacred volume; during which time the doors are 
closed, and proper persons are placed at the entrance. 
During the whole time tlie utmost respect and silence ^ 
is preserved : the head of the devout is inclined for- j 
wards, and the hands are folded together. i 

“ Besides this, they also dedicate to John four fes- ' 
tival days in a-year. On the first, which is his | 
birth-day, tlu'v dress wlieat, they eat grapes, nuts, 
honey, a)id locusts, with other things intermingled. 
And this, in large dishes filled to the brim, it is cus- 
tomary freely to offer, or to place before one another. 
Nor do they take any other food than this during 
this day. After this, the whole having been well ] 
prepared, having been sanctified by prayer, and 1 
having gone round the whole congregation (of which 
every person present takes part of this vegetable j 

fare into his owi dish, raising his liead aJid singing) I 

they all make a liberal donation to the priest. 

“ On that day, when John instituted his Baptism, 
they repeat this sacred ordinance. They proceed in 
a body to the water, and among them one who b<»ars 
a standard ; also, the priest, dressed in his camel’s 
hair ornaments, holding a vessel of water in his hand 
{hydria in manu eH) he sprinkles each person singly 
as he comes out of the river, saying, ‘1 renew your I 
baptism in the name of our father and saviour John: 
who in this manner baptized the .Jews in the Jordan, 
and saved them ; he shall save you also. Last of all, 
he immerges liimself in the water, for his own salva- 
tion. After this, the whole assembly resort to the 
place of worship, singing hymns, where they partake 
of honey and locusts, administered by the priest. 

“And further, on the day on which John was de- 
capitated, every one laments at tlie place of worsbip 
in these mournful terms : *• Our most etoellent l^er 
was on this day slain by command of Herod, and hie 
cruelty ! — well he deserves to be consumed (by fire). 

0 God, hear us !’ 

“ Finally, On that day when, as it is believed, Joha 
slew a dragon of wonderful size, which iaraed from 
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tile Liike of TiberiM) end did much miscliief, they | Innocent III.^ found himiielf obliged te aanction the 


{imctise a ceremony of leading their cattle and sheep 
in troops round the place of worship, with great joy. 
Bet the memory of this miracle is celebrated in Qa- 
Iflee by those who have ability and wealth suflScient ; 
they resort to the spot barefooted ; taking their sick 
with them, who hope to recover health by favour of 
their patron ; and when arrived there, they lay them 
in the place of worship. This they do in their old 
residence, which is <U8tant a day’s journey from 
Mount Tabor.” * 

De la Valla supposes that these Christians may 
possibly be the remains of the ancient Jews who re- 
ceived the baptism of John the Baptist. They 
allege, indeed, that from him they received their 
faith, their religions books, and their customs. But 
their religion seems to bear a later date, being evi- 
dently a compound of the Jewish, Ch^i^t^an, and 
Mohammedan sybtems, and the Arabian prophet is 
actually mentioned by name in some of their books. 
The chief of their sacred writings is called Divan^ 
which, however, contains no history of the sect, but 
chiefly moral and spiritual treatises. M. Norberg, 
after an investigation of the subject for forty years, 
published five volumes quarto of their writings, — 

I 1816—1818. 

MENDELSOHNIANS. See Anti-Talmudists, 
Jews (Modern). 

MENDES, a deity worshipped among the ancient 
Egyptians in the town of Mendes, which was si- 
tuated at the Meiidesian mouth of the Nile. This 
god was worshipped under the emblem of a goat, 

i which, according to Jablormki, denotes the genera- 
tive power of nature, especially of the sun. There 
is no doubt, however, that the term Mendes was 
used to describe both the hieroglyphical goat and the 
holy city of Pan. The worship of Mendes was 
afterwards transferred from Northern to Sontheni 
Egypt, and the name of the deity was changed to 
Mont. 

MENDICANT ORDERS. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, two men, in different places 
about the same time, conceived the idea of founding 
a new religious society on an entirely novel princi- 
ple, which was, that all the members should subsist 
wholly upon alms. To establish this kind of com- 
munism, Francis of Assisi organized an institution of 
Mendicant friars in Italy under the name of Fran- 
ciscans (which sec) ; and a short time afterwards 
Dominic, a native of Castile in Spain, formed an- 
other fraternity of the same kind in the south of 
Prance, which received the name of Dominicans 
(which see). Both these communities bound them- 
selves to possess no property, either individually or 
in common, but to depend for their livelihood en- 
tirely upon begging, and never to acquire even in 
this way more than was sufficient for the supply of a 
single day. The see of Rome, at first, declined to 
countenance the movement, but it was so generally 
regarded with favour by the people, that in a. D. 1203, 


society and rule of the Franciscans; and in A. D. 
1216, his successor, Honoriiis III., confirmed the 
order of the Dominicans. These societies rapidly 
obtained extensive popularity. The Mendicant 
monks found ready access to all classes of society, 
even the humblest. They knocked at every door, 
enterad every cottage, accommodated themselves to 
tlie manners and even the prejudices of the working 
classes. To extend their influence still more widely 
they adopted the plan of admitting the laity to a 
connection with their society under the name of Tbr- 
tiaries, such persons being bound by no monastic 
vow, but simply pledged to promote, as far as possi- 
ble, the interests of the order to which they had be- 
come attached, while they themselves were living in 
the world and engaged in their ordinary occupations. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century there was 
almost no place, certainly no province, in which the 
Dominicans and Franciscans had not their Teitiaries, 
and thus the Mendicants exceeded in influence all 
other monks. 

The high estimation in which the new orders were 
held led to the increase of their numbers to such an en- 
ormous extent that all Europe swarmed with begging 
monks, and they became a burden, not only to the 
people, but to the church itself. It soon appeart^d 
to be absolutely necessary to check the enormous 
growth of these monastic establishments. Pope 
(Iregory X., accordingly, in a council which he as- 
seinhlcd at ].iyonB in 1272, decreed the suppression 
of all the religious orders which had sprung up since 
the days of Innocent Til., and tlius the “extravagant 
iniiltirude of Mendicants,” as Gregory described 
them, was reduced within narrow limits, including 
ojily the Dominicans^ the Frunciiicans^ the Carmel- 
ites, and the hermits of St. Augustine or AugH'<tinian 
Monks. And the reason for tiiis papal interference 
had become so strong as to force itself upon tJie at- 
tention even of the most careless observer. Their 
progress, both in numbers and influence, was not only 
rapid, but for a time wholly unimpeded. Young 
men, even of the higher classes of society, eagerly 
connected themselves with one or other of the Men- 
dicant orders. They threatened, in fact, to overthrow 
the established constitution of the church and the fun- 
damental niles of the universities. One seat of learn- 
ing, however, that of Paris, at length set itself to resist 
the unreasohable encroachments of the Mendicants 
Pope Alexander IV. issued several bulls deciding fii 
their favour against the Parisian university, which, 
in its turn, was ably defended by William of St. 
Amour, who denounced the monks as precursors of 
Antichrist, as mock-saints and hypocrites, having no 
other aim than to bring the whole influence of til® 
church under their control. A controversy now 
ensued, the cause of the Mendicants being supported 
by some of their most distinguished men, such at 
Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aqui- 
I nas. The monks prevailed, and the work whiiik 
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Williwn jof St. Amour wrote against them was con- 
demned by Alexander IV. in 1266, while he him- 
self was li^ished from Fratice, but was afterwards 
brought back from exile under Clement IV. The 
contest on the subject of the Mendicant friars now 
passed away, but the university of Paris still main- 
tained the same spirit of freedom which had long 
characterised its leanied men. I 

Abuses of the most flagiant kind sprung up among 
the Mendicants, which attracted the notice even of 
their warmest admirers and friends. Thus Bonaven- 
tura, when appointed in 1266 general of his order, 
puldished a circular letter addressed to the presiding 
officers in the several provinces, calling upon them 
to do their utmost to remove the abuses which had 
crept in. Amid all the corruptions, however, which 
were gradually introduced into the Mendicant oi-ders, 
the main idea on wliich they were founded, that of 
evangelical poverty, became so predominant in its in- 
fluence, that multitudes of people refused to receive 
the sacrament at any other Ijands than those of t' e 
Mendicants. Thus the ordinary priests were complete- 
ly superseded, and for three centuries the two clnef 
orders professing the vow of poverty, the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, exercised absolute control 
both ip church and state, filled the most distinguished 
offices ^eeclesiastical and civil, taught in the universi- 
ties and churches with undisputed autliority, and 
advanced the interests of the Papal government 
with the utmost xeal and success. 

Notwithstanding the prestige which thus attached 
to the Mendicant monks, we find Nicholas oft'.le 
maiigis, in his book on the Corruptions of the 
Church, composed in 1401, representing these 'ery 
monks as the genuine successors of the Pharisees 
described in the gospels, who, under a show of holi- 
ness, concealed all manner of wickedness. They 
were ravening wolves, he says, in sheep’s clothing, 
who put on, for outside show, severity of life, chas- 
tity, humility, holy simplicity, but in secret aban- 
doned themselves to the choicest pleasures, to a 
dainty variety of luxurious enjoyments. Such was 
the character of the beggarly friars, who were over- 
running every country of Europe in the thirteenth 
century, and found their way even into England, 
where they spread with glarming rapidity. Their 
progress was resisted, though with little success, by 
the university of Oxford and the parish priests, who 
saw their rights encroached upon by tlie spiritual 
labours of these monks. In this contest Archbishop 
Richard of Armagh distinguished himself by Irs 
freedom of thought. One of the first symptoms of 
the reforming spirit which displayed itself in Eng- 
land was hostility to the begging-monks. From the 
first, Wycliffe was their avowed enemy, and they, on 
the other hand, were the most aealous and the most 
influential oigans of the Romish hierarchy. They 
were, bejmnd all question, the fiercest enemies of the 
intrepid EngHsh reformer. In the year 1376 they 
extracted fiim his lectures, writings, and sermons 


nineteen propositions, which they marked as hereti- 
cal, and sent them to Rome that they might there 
be condemned. In the course of the following year, 
accordingly, Gregory XI, issued three bulls, declar- 
ing the nineteen propositions to be heretical, and 
some of them to be not only incomflst^, with the 
Catholic faith, but subversive of pufa)i||prder. Thus, 
at the instigation of the Mendicant friars, the Pope 
called upon the king, the bishops, and the univer- 
sity of Oxford to proceed against Wycliffe, atid had 
not the duke of Lancaster placed himself at the head 
of his protectors the reformer’s career would have 
been brought to an immediate and violent termina- 
tion. To the last he loudly protested against the 
Mendicant orders. As he lay on a sick-bed in 1379, 
they dispatched a deputation to admonish him in 
view of death to retract what he had said against 
them. Too weak to rise from his bed, Wycliffe caused 
his attendants to raise him up, and collecting his last 
energies, he addressed the monks in these words . 

“ 1 shall not die, but live, and ever continue to ex- 
pose the bad practices of the begging-monks.” His 
valuable life was prolonged contrary to the expecta- 
tions of his friends ; and as time rolled onward lie 
became more vehement every day in his opposition 
to the Mendicants. In a paper put forth in 1382, 
he declared that he coidd point out fifty heresies and 
more in their orders. He charged them with set- 
ting up ordinances of men above the commandments 
of the living God, following a mode of life which 
was wholly at variance witli the example of Christ, 
abridging the liberty wherewith Christ had made his ! 
people free, and disturbing the regular parish priests 
in tlie exercise of their sacred calling. 

Both the LoIUirdtt in England, and the Swsites in 
Bohemia, found the Mendicants to be their bitterest 
and most violent opponents. The monks tliemselvcs, 
however, in turn were viewed with the utmost suspicion 
and dislike, not only by the bisliops and priests, but 
even by the pontiffs. This was more particularly 
the case with the Dominictim and Franciscans. The 
more rigid of the latter order, who were commonly 
called FratriceUi, revolted from the Pope and the 
Romish church, bringing down upon themselves tlie 
thunders of the Vatican. About the middle of the 
fifteenth century, Nicolaus V. violently persecuted 
them, and even committed many of them to the 
flames. Succeeding pontiffs followed the same course, 
but none of tliem more resolutely than Paul II., who 
punished numbers of the rebellious FratrioelU with 
imprisonment and exile. The two leading sects of 
the Mendicants abounded in every part of Europe, 
and by their arrogance and impudence, their super- 
stition and cruelty, they alienated the minds of the 
people generally from them. They held the highest 
offices in the church, were ghostly confessors in 
the courts of all the kings and princes of Europe, 
filled the principal chairs in the universities and 
schools ; and yet by their persecution of the learned 
and the good, for example, Erasmus, Reucblin, and 
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otherif by th« promotion of their own interests at 
the expense of others, by their pride, insolence, and 
disgraceful conduct, these very Mendicant Orders, 
which liad once occupied a high place in the estima- 
tion both of the church and the world, were mainly 
instrumental in driving multitudes to seek deliver- 
ance from the tyranny of Rome, and to demand the 
reformation of a corrupt and degraded hierarchy. 

From the very first institution of their societies, 
the Mendicant Orders had carried on an unceasing 
warfare among themselves, and with other monastic 
institutions, particularly the Jesuits. No sooner had 
the Dominicans and Franciscans been deprived of 
their respective founders by deatli, tlian that most un- 
seemly rivalry and contention commenced between 
them for precedence, which continued for centuries. 
This protracted warfare had been preceded by a 
thirty years’ controversy between the Sorbonne and 
the Mendicants, which was only terminated by the 
interference of the Pope, ordering the university to 
concede all the demands of the, monks. The Moli- 
nist controversy also between the Dominicans and 
the Jesuits, the keen dispute among the Fnuicisc^ins 
about the original rule of St. Francis, and afterwards 
about the prophecies of Joachim, and last of all the 
tierce opposition of the Fratricelli to the power and 
authority of the Pa|tal See, all show that Rome has 
had no worse enemies than the Mendicant Orders, 
which for a time she fondly nursed, until warmed 
into life and vigour, they have sought the ruin of 
their benefactor and friend. Rut amid all the wrongs 
which they have uiflicted upon the Roinisli church, 
multitudes of these lazy mendicant friars are found beg- 
ging in every Roman Catholic country, and claim- 
ing a character for sanctity founded on their rags and 
wretchedness. St. Francis was wont to call the 
begging of alms “ the table of the I^ord.” At one 
time many of the cities of Europe were portioned 
out into four parts, the first being assigned to the 
Dominicans, the second to the Franciscans, the third 
to the Carmelites, and the fourth to the Augusti- 
iiian monks. Luther himself, when he belonged to 
the last-mentioned order, was obliged to beg alms 
daily in the town of Erfurth. Though professing to 
adhere to their vow of poverty, the rapacity of the 
mendicant monks in many places excited geneml dis- 
gust. In the famous petition, called *the Supplica- 
tion of Beggars,’ presented to Heniy VIII,, com- 
plaining of the encroachments of the mendicant finars, 
their revenues are stated at £43,333 per annum, 
besides their temporal goods; and the supplicants 
add, tliat “ four himdred years past these friws had 
not one penny of this money.” The same grasping 
avaricious spirit has characterized the Mendicant 
Orders down to the present day. Travellers in 
Romish countries generally, but more especially in 
Italy, are eloquent in their denunciations of these 
indolent, useless monks, who devote themselves to a 
life of mean and sordid dependence upon the indus- 
trious portion of the community. 


MENE, a goddess in ancient Greece, who presided 
over the months. 

MENEL.£IA, a festival celebrated at TherapiMS 
in Laconia, in honour of Menelaus and Hdena, 
of whom were ranked among the gods by the Lfce* 
demonians. 

MENI, a word which occurs in Is. Ixv. 11, “ But ye 
are they tliat forsake the Lord, that forget my holy 
mountain, that prepare a table for that troop, and 
that furnish the drink olTering unto that number” 
(Meni). It has been regarded by many commentators 
as refennng to a heathen god. Professor Jahn thinks 
it may mean fate or destiny, or perhaps may be iden- 
tical with the god Man AH (which see), worshipped 
by the ancient Arabians, 'fhe term however means 
“ number,” as in the handwriting on the wall in Bel- 
shazzar’s palace, and in this view some Jewish writ- 
ers interpret the passage in Isaiah as implying, “ you 
fill your mixed liquors for Jlflenf,” that is, you <^er 
many cups of thi.s delicious wine according to your 
number of guests. 

MENNONITES, a sect of Anabaptists (which 
see), originated in Holland in the sixteenth century 
by Menno Simonis. This individual, who became 
famous in his day, was bom in 1505 at Witmaramn 
in Friesland. Having been educated for the church, 
he was ordained in his twenty-fourth year as a Rom- 
ish priest. On one ocejision while performing mass, 
he was seized with doubt whether the bread and 
wine even after consecration could be the real body 
and blood of Christ. At first he tried to dismiss the 
thought as a teiuptiUion of the devil, but it often re- 
curred with increasing strength. He applied himself 
to the perusal of the New Testament, and in course 
of time hi.s views completely changed, and ho began 
to preach evangelical doctrines to the great edific*— 
tion of his heai'ors. His attention having been di- 
rected to the subject of infant baptism, be came to 
the conclusion, after much study and earnest pmyer, 
that there is no direct wanant for such a practice in 
the Word of God. In 1630 he resigned his priestly 
office, and renounced all connection with the Church 
of Rome. Though Menno thus felt himself neces- 
sitated to abandon Romanism, he was not prepared 
to sympatliize cordially with all those who like him- 
self had lifted their protest against corruption and 
error. To his peaceful and conciliatory disp(jsitiofi 
it was deeply punful to witness the extravagancies 
into which too many of the Anabaptists had run. 
The disturbances of Munster particularly distressed 
him. Upon inquiry, however, he learned that mul- 
titudes of the Anabaptists themselves, while agree- 
ing with their brethren in regard to their views nf 
the doctrine of Scripture, refused to co- 0 |>erate with 
them in those turbulent and insurrectionary prac* 
tices which had no other effect than to 'bring disgrace 
upon the cause they espoused. A ooniiderafale num- 
ber of godly and peaceable penotw, accordingly, hold- 
ing firmly the religious prindples of the AnaU^isti^ 
urged earnestly upon Menno to beoome^their teadter. 
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At kmgth he contented, luid for many yeart he con- 
tinued, amid many dangers and diKCOuragemeiite, 
much poverty and privation, faithfully to discliarge 
the duties of thle office. Animated by fervent seal 
he laboured with unwearied activity in Friesland, 
C^uelderland, Holland, and Germany, as far as Li- 
vonia, either planting and strengthening Anabap- 
tist churches, or reducing them to order, until in 
1561 he died at Oldesloe, in the duchy of Holstein. 

The Mennonites liad now become a large and 
flourishing sect. The warm piety, the indomitable 
energy, and the unbending integiity of their founder, 
commanded everywhere the highest respect, and by 
the combination iii his own peivton of so many esti- 
mable qualities, he succeeded in gathering round 
him a numerous body of devout and consistent Cliris- 
tians drawn chiefly from among the more moderate 
Anabaptists. Those who still bear the name of 
Mennonites claim to be descended from a party of 
the Waldenses, who, driven by pcnsecution, left 
Piedmont in the end of the twelfth century, and fled 
into Flanders, Holland, and Zealand. But the Men- 
nonites, properly so called, can be traced no farther 
Inick than Menno Simonis in the sixteenth century, 
and while tliey undoubtedly sprung from the Ana- 
baptists, they dissented in several important particu- 
lars from the general body bearing that name. They 
disowned all expectation of a kingdom of Jesus 
Christ to be set up in the world by violence and the 
destruction of civil authority. They disclaimed the 
expectation of another Pentecostal effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, by which the church would be restored 
to its original purity. They condemned the licen- 
tiousness of polygamy and divorce. They renounced 
all belief that the Holy Spirit would impart to be- 
lievers in these latter days the extraordinary gifts 
which belonged to apostolic times. The common 
doctrines held by the Anabaptists were retained by 
the Mennonites, such as the unscriptural and in- 
valid character of infant baptism, the doctrine of the 
Millennium or thousand years' reign of Christ before 
the end of the world, the inadmissibility of magis- 
trates in the Christian church, and the unlawfulness 
of wars and oaths. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century a 
cwitroversy arose among the Mennonites on the sub- 
ject of excommunication, a pariy having arisen among 
them, who maintained that all transgressors, even 
though penitent, should be at once expelled from the 
church without previous admonition, and in addition 
to this they held that the excommunicated ought to 
be deprived of all social intercourse with even their 
nearert and dearest relatives. The consequence of 
this dispute was, that the Mennonites were split into 
two sections, called respectively by the names of 
dk F$meny tlie Fine, and die Ghrobmy the Coarse. 
The latter section inhabited chiefly a district in 
North Holland, called Waterland, and lienee they 
were often called Waterlandert. They were also 
teimed^/flAafifiAM, from John de Ries, who, in 1580, 

ir 


was mainly instrumental in preparing a Confession 
of Faith, declaring the opinions of the body, though 
it was never admitted as an auihoritative document. 
The severer sect, again, called the Fine, chiefly in- 
habited Flanders, and hence they received the name 
of Fleminge or Flandriam. A di^n^1!^^soon after 
arose among the Flandrians thentlwes, as to the 
offences which properly incuri’ed excommunication, 
and in consequence two sects arose out of the Fine 
Mennonites, who were called respectively FVaracfrtans 
and Frieslandere. A third sect, who had chiefly 
come from Germany and settled in Holland and the 
Netherlands, received the name of Germans. In 
course of time, liowever, the greater number of the 
Frieslandet's, the Flandrians^ and the Germans be- 
came merged in the Waterlandei's^ while only a very 
few remained as a separate body under the name of 
Old Fleming Baptists. Of these there are only three 
congregations still existing in Holland. 

From their commencement, the sect properly call- 
ed Mennonites were exposed to frequent persecution, 
and compelled to flee from one country to another. 
They were dispersed accordingly over difierent parts 
of Europe, particularly liussia, Prussia, and Poland, 
though their principal seat has always continued to 
be Holland. Mai.y were obliged also, at an early 
period, to emigrate to America, where a considerable 
number of the body are still found. 

The Mennonite Coni'essions of Faitli which have 
appeared are far from exhibiting a unity of doctrine. 
Thus on the important article which regards the 
Person of Christ, the Confession of the United Flem- 
ish, Friesland, and other Mennonites, adopted A. d. 
1632, exhibits no deviation from the sentiments of the 
orthodox churches ; but in a ‘ Summary of Christian 
Doctrine,’ published by the Rev. J. Gan, the Men- 
nonite minister at Ryswick, we find an* exhibition of 
undisguised Arianism in these words : “ The incar- 
nate Son of God is set forth to us as inferior to the 
Father, not only in his state of humiliation, but in 
that of liis exaltation, and as subject to the Father. 
It must, however, be kept in view, that notwithstand- 
ing the incarnate Son of God is inferior to the Fa- 
ther, he is, nevertheless, according to the purposes of 
the Most High, partaker of glory with the Father, and 
an object of religious trust and confidence in like man- 
ner as the Father.” Such a statement all too plainly 
shows, that a party, at least, of the Mennonites had 
sadly fallen away from the purity of their more ancient 
Confession of 1632. And not only do some appear to 
have held Arian views, but the ‘ Summary’ contains 
also low Arminian views on the doctrine of justifica- 
tion. Thus “ God is so well pleased with the perfect 
obedience of the sinless Saviour, that he will consider 
the anguish and pain to which the Saviour freely 
submitted, and particularly the death of the cross, as 
equivalent to the punishment the guilty had de- 
served ; and, as the reward of the Saviour’s merits, 
he will bestow upon those whom the Saviour ecknow- 
ledges as his own, an abundant share of bliss here- 
2u 
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after. This is the effect of God’s previous mercy 
and love. The sufferings of the Saviour in no re- 
spect tended to move God to a favourable disposi- 
tion towards mankind; but these sufferings were 
endured to show his holy aversion to sin, and to give 
to the world the strongest proofs of his mercy ; and 
thus to inspire the penitent with a perfect confidence 
in him their heavenly Father. Christ died for all 
men in this sense ; and that all men without excep- 
tion might partake, upon conversion and faith, the 
salvation obtained by him. This salvation is uni- 
versally and unrestrictedly offered in the preaching 
of tlie gospel : none are excluded but by their own 
fault. That which makes us partakera of the benefits 
of his death and sufferings is the union we have in 
liis sufferings, his merits, and in his glory.” 

Oue of the distinguishing tenets of the Mennon- 
ites, as indeed of all the Anabaptists, lias always 
been the denial of the validity of infant baptism. 
They delay the administration of the ordinance until 
children reach the age of eleven or twelve, when 
they usually perform it by pouring water upon the 
head of the person baptized. In some respects this 
sect resembled the Society of Friends. Thus they 
reckoned it unlawful to take oaths in any circum- 
stances, or to bear arms. They held the doctrine of 
non-resistance to injury, and maintained that it is 
improper to engage in lawsuits, even to obtain de- 
liverance from wrong. They considered it to be 
inconsistent with the Christian cliaracter to aspire 
after worldly dignity, or to accept of the office of a 
civil magistrate. Their views on these inattere have 
undergone considerable modification. 

The churches of the Dutch Menuoiiites are con- 
stituted oil the Congi’egationalist model, acknow- 
ledging no other ecclesiastical authority than that of 
the ministers and deacons of each church. Most of 
their places of worship are endowed, but they ac- 
cept no support from the State. The number of 
deacons in each church varie.s from six to twenty, 
according to the number of tlie members, and they 
are appointed sometimes for life, and sometimes for 
five or six years. There are al.^o deaconesses in 
each church, whose duty it is to attend to the female 
poor. Divine service is conducted in the same way 
as in the Reformed churches, and in some cases a 
collection is made in the middle of the sermon, two 
bags being carried from pew to pew by the deacons, 
the one bog being for the poor, and the other for the 
expenses of public worship. 

The Meunonites in Holland form one undivided 
Christian body, and associations of churches are held 
chiefly about tlie time of Easter at different phiccs. 
In North Holland they were formerly convened 
every year, but their meetings are now held less fre- 
quently, and some of the churches decline all con- 
nection with the Associations. There is a Mennon- 
ite college at Amsterdam, in which some of their 
ministers are educated, while others have not en- 
joyed the privilege of a liberal education. The 


pastors are elected in some places by the members 4>f 
the church, and in others by the elders and deacons. 
Many of the churches have no pastors, but are sup* 
plied either by their own elders, or by the neigh 
bouring ministers. Occasionally one minister sup 
plies several churches. 

The difference which exists both in doctrines and 
practices among the Mennonites are thus noticed by 
Mosheim : Tiie opinions and practices which divide 
the principal associations of Mennonites, if we admit 
those of less imporrance, are chiefly the following:— 
I. Menno denied that Christ received from the Vir- 
gin Mary that human body which he assumed ; on 
the contrary, he supposed it was produced out of 
nothing in the womb of the immaculale Virgin, by 
tlie power of the Holy Ghost. This opinion the 
Fine Anabaptists or the old Flemings still hold tena- 
ciously, but all the other associations have long since 
given it up. II. The more rigid Mennonites, after 
the example of their ancestors, regard as disciplinable 
offences, not only those wicked actions, which are 
manifest violations of the law of God, but likewise 
the slightest indications either of a latent inclination 
to sensuality, or of a mind disposed to levity and 
inclined to follow the customs of the world ; as, for 
example, ornaments for the head, elegant clothing, 
rich and unnecessary furniture, and the like ; and 
they think that all transgressors should be excom- 
municated forthwith and without a previous admoni- 
tion, and that no allowance should be made for the 
weakness of human nature. But the other Mennon- 
ites hold that none but contemners of the di\ine law 
deserve excommunication, and they only when they 
pertinaciously disregard the admonitions of the 
church. III. The more rigid Mennonites hold tliat 
excommunicated jiersons are to be shunned as if 
they were pests, and are to be deprived of all social 
intercourse. Hence the ties of kindred must be 
severed, and the voice of nature must be unheeded. 
Between parents and their children, husbands and 
their wives, there must be no kind looks, no conver- 
sation, no manifestation of affection, and no kind 
offices, when the church has once pronounced them 
unworthy of her communion. But the more moder- 
ate think that the sanctity and the honour of the 
church are sufficiently consulted, if all particular in- 
timacy with tlie excommunicated is avoided. IV. 
The old Flemings maintain that the example of 
Christ, which has in this instance the force of a 
law, requires his disciples to wash the feet of their 
guests ill token of their love; and for this rea- 
son, they have been called Podoniptss [Feet-wash- 
ers]. But others deny that this rite was enjoined by 
Christ.” 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
a party of Mennonites in Friesland obtained some 
celebrity under the name of (EchewaUisU^ being «o 
called from their leader, who taught not only that the 
strict discipline of Menno ought to be retained, hut 
tliat there is some reason to hope for the salvatitm^of . 
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Judas and the othera wlio laid violent hands on our pastors receive no salaries, nor remuneration of an^ 
Saviour. The errors here referred to are no longer kind for preaching the gospel, 
held by any church or congregation among the Men« The Mennonites have spread over a great portion 
nonites. The Waterlanders have in great measure of Pennsylvania, and throughout the United States 
renounced the rigid opinions of the early followers generally, as well as in Canada. The congregations in 
of Menno, and indeed scarcely differ either in opin- Pennsylvania are divided into three geiv^*;^ circuits, 
ion or practice from other Christians. They exist within each of which half-yearly confelPlhces are held 

in two communities in Holland, called x\\ei Friesland- for the purpose of consulting together, and devising 

ers and the Waierlanders. The Fleming Church in means to advance the prospenty of the entire body. 

Amsterdam was split in 1664 into two parties, called A similar conference is held in Ohio, where the 

from their respective leaders, Galenists atid Apos- Mennonites are very numerous, being chiefly com- 

tooUans. Some years after, the Waterlander Churcli posed of foreign immigrants. The members of the 
in Amsterdam united with the Galenists — a party congregations in Indiana are chiefly from Switzer- 
whieh still exists, but refuses to take the name of land. The whole Mcniionite population in the United 
Mennonites. States may probably amount to 120,000, but as tliey 

The whole body of Mennonites in Holland does keep no records of membersliip, it is difficult to 
not exceed 150 congregations. In Prussia they state the number of persons actually in communion 
number about 14,000 persons, and live principally with the body. It lias been calculated, that in all 
in the regions of the Lower Rhine. The Dutch Ameriwi, they liave about 240 ministers, 400 
Mennonites are chiefly Arminian in their theo- churchc.s, and from 50,000 to 60,000 members, 
logy, and some have degenerated into Socinian- MENNONITES (Reformed) in Ameuica, anew 
ism, and even scepticism. A branch of tlie body Society of which arose in l.<anc*a8ter coun- 

exists in Alsace, mostly in the department of Les ty, Pennsylvania, in 1811. It arose in consequence 
Vosges. A hamlet called Salm is exclusively in- of various individuals belonging to the body having 
habited by them. Tliey are almost all employed in become deeply impressed with the thought, tliat 
Rgnculture. They wear a peculiar dress, use neither their brethren had fallen away from their original 
buckles nor buttons, and let the beard grow. Un- purity, and did not carry into effect the doctrines 
married women wear the liair loose, but married wo- they had formerly taught and professed. At first 
men gather up the hair and bind it round the head, the number who formed a plan of reforming the 
They baptize youth at the age of eleven or twelve, body was small, but it gradually increased, and after 
not by pouring as the other Mennonites do, but by much deliberation and prayer, they chose John Herr 
sprinkling. In Russia, there are a few Mennonite as their first pastor. They [mblished a Confession 
churches, numbering not more than 5,000 or 6,000 of their Faitli, which, though more condensed than 
members in all. the Mennonite Confession of 1632, does not mate- 

MENNONITES IN AMERICA. Mennonite rially differ from it in doctrine, and maintains the 
churches exist in considerable numbers in the United same views as to baptism, the Lord’s Supper, foot- 
Stafea. Many followers of Menno, on the invitation washing, excommunication, and otlier practi^ points, 
of William Penn, transported themselves and their The cliicf difference between the Reformed and the 
families into the province of Pennsylvania as early other Mennonites, seems to be, that the former are 
as A. D. 1683. The emigrants of that year, and those more strict and rigid in resisting no evil whatever, 
who followed in 1698, belonging to the same body, in abstaining from oaths of any kind, in separating 
settled in and about Germantown, where they erected themselves from all excommunicated persons, and 
a scliool and meeting-house in 1708. For some other prectices on wliich Menno Simonis particu- 
yeare after, a yearly supply of Mennonite emigrants larly insisted. Like the other Mennonites they do 
landed on the shores of America, and before 1735 not deem themselves at liberty to keep an account 
there were nearly 500 families settled in I^ancaster of their members, both from a wish to avoid display 
county. Tlie views of the sect were much inisrepre- or boasting, and also in order to avoid the sin and 
sented for a time by their Transatlantic brethren, punishment of David in the matter of numbering tlie 
but the prejudices which had been entertained people. The Reformed Mennonites, however, are 
against them were to a great extent allayed by tlie known to have congregations scattered over many 
translation into English, and publication of the parts of the United States and Canada. 

Mennonite Confession, wliich had been originally MEN OF UNDERSTANDING. See Hommeu 
prepared in 1632 at Dort. This Confession is en- dTntellioence. 

tirely free from the heretical views which have been MENOLOGION, the calendar of the Greek 
generally attributed to their founder, as well as from church. 

those errors which were avowed at a later period in MENS (Lat. mind), a deity worshipped by the 
the Confession issued by Mr. Gan of Ryswick. ancient Romans as a personification of mind. She 

The Mennonites in America have three orders of had a temple built to her honour on the capitol, 
church-officers — bishops, elders or ministers, and and a festival which was celebrated on the 8th ol 
deacons. All of these are chosen by lot. Their June. 
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MEPHITIS, a goddess among the ancient Ro- 
mans, who liad a temple in the Esquiliw, on a spot 
which it was considered dangerous to approach. 
Little if known concerning this divinity, though s)ie 
may possibly have had some connexion with the 
mephitic exhalations which abound in some parts of 
tiie Roman States. 

MERAGE, LEILAT AL (Arab, the night of the 
ascension), a night accounted sacred by the Moham- 
medans as being tiiat on which the prophet made his 
journey to heaven. They commemorate tiiis ascen- 
sion on the 28th of the month Regeb. 

MBRARITES, a family of the Levites on whom 
devolved tlie duty of carrying the boards of the Ta- 
bernacle, and the bars, and pillars, and sockets be- 
longing to it, as well as tlie pillars of the court, the 
sockets, pins, cords, and other utensils. This family, 
as well as the GeraltonU^^ was under the care of 
Ithamar; and for their convenience they were al- 
lowed to have four waggons and eight oxen. 

MERCAVA, one of the divisions of the Jewish 
Cabbala (which see). It treats of the knowledge 
of the Divine perfections, and of the celestial intelli- 
gences. Masters were not permitted to explain the 
Merrava to their scholars. 

MERCURY, a god who presided over merchandise 
among the ancient Romans. A temple was erected 
to him near the Circus Maximus, and a festival was 
celebrated in his honour on the ‘25th of May, chiefly 
by merchants. In later times Mercury was identi- 
fied with the Greek Hermes (which see). He was 
also the god of eloquence ; hence the people of Lys- 
tra, as we read in Acts xiv. 12, supposed Paul to be 
Mercury in disguise. 

MERCY (Fraternity op), a Romish Society at 
Lisbon in Portugal, instituted for the purpose of 
saying masses for the faithful generally, but chiefly 
for its own members. 

MERCY-SEAT, the covering of the ark of the 
covenant in the ritual ceremony of the Jews. It 
was made of pure gold, and was of the same length 
and breadth as the ark itself. At its two extremi- 
ties were placed two cherubim, witli their faces 
turned towards each other, and somewhat inclined 
towards the mercy-seat. It appears plain from sev- 
eral passages in the epistles of the Apostle Paul, 
that the mercy-seat was designed to be a typical re- 
presentation of Jesus Clirist as tlie grand medium 
of expiation for the sins of men, as well as the chan- 
nel through whicli God holds communion and fel- 
lowship with all his believing people. 

MERIA-PUJAH, an annual festival amoug tlie 
Khond* in Orissa, in which human sacrifices were 
offered until lately, when the barbarous practice wiu< 
forbidden by the British government. The victims, 
which are called meriaa^ consist of Hindus procured by 
purchase in the plains by the Panwas, a dass of Hin- 
du servitors, who were chiefly employed in supplying 
victims for their maNters, the Klionds. The design 
of this cruel ceremony is to propitiate Buba-Pen- 


MOU (which see), their earth-god, and thus to secure 
a favourable harvest. The festival was celebrated 
at Gh>omsoor, and is thus described in a Madms 
paper in 1838 : When the appointed day arrives, 
the Khonds (inhabitants of the hill country) assem- 
ble from all parts of the country, dressed in their 
finery, some with bear-skins thrown over their shoul- 
ders, others with the tails of peacocks flowing be- 
hind them, and the long winding feather of the 
jungle-cock waving on their heads. Thus decked 
out, they dance, leap, and revel, beating dnims, and 
playing on an instrument not unlike in sound to the 
Highland pipe. Soon after noon the Jani, or pre- 
siding priest, with the aid of his assistants, fastens 
the unfbrtunate victim to a strong post, firmly fixed 
into the ground, and then standing erect, the living 
sacrifice suffers the unutterable torture of having the 
flesh cut off from hi.s bones in small pieces by the 
knives of the savage crowd who rush on him and 
contend with each other for a portion of the gory 
and quivering substance. Great value is attached to 
the first morsel thus severed from the victim’s body, 
for it is supposed to possess superior virtues, and a 
proportionate eagerness is evinced to acquire it. 

“ Women are sacrificed as well as men. A female 
found her way into the collector’s camp, at Patrin- 
gia, with fetters on her limbs, who related that she 
had been sold by her brother 1 

“ The Kljond.s are in the habit of sacrificing chil- 
dren annually at sowing time, in a most cruel man- 
ner, for the purpose of propitiating the demon of 
their worship, and of securing, as they suppose, a 
good harvest by tlie blood of their victims. 

“ In January, just before the tuimeric shrub is 
planted, the Khonds make the sacrifice alluded to. 
They select as their victims, male children who aP8 
devoted from infancy to this purpose, and are sold to 
the chiefs of the difierent villages. When the ground 
is ready, the victim is led forth, bound to bamboos 
for the better security, and taken into the open plain. 
The cultivators assemble, and at the supposed auspi- 
cious moment, commence the dreadful caimage by 
hacking with knives the body of the truly pitiable 
creature ; each cutting off a part as quickly as pos- 
sible, and hastening with it to the field whose ferti- 
lity is the object to be secured. The blood, in wliich 
the Khonds imagine the virtue of the spell to subsist, 
is then made, by pressure of the hand, to fall in drops 
upon the soil ; and the flesh, not yet cold, is cast into 
the same ground. In hewing the body great care is 
taken not to touch a vital part, for should death oc- 
cur before the blood is dropped on the field, the 
charm, according to the notions of the people, would 
be lost. 

Some of the Khonds, on being expostulated with, 
asked wliat else they could do, as they should haYe 
no crops if they neglected to peiform this ceremony." 

Through the combined efforts of the govemmetit 
agent, J. P. Frye, Esq., and the missionaries, great 
numbers of the maria victinM have been rescued 
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the sacrificiiJ knife. In the Report of the General 1 
BaptUt Missionary Society for 1849, it is stated that 
Mr. Frye had been instrumental in rescuing 106 
victims from the horrid deatli to which they were 
doomed. In the same report the following interest- 
ing details are given : The last full moon had been 
fired upon for a very great sacrifice, in anticipation 
of the agent's arrival, (it is the time for sacrificing 
through the whole sacrificing country,) but he was 
happily in the midst of them twelve ^ys before the 
appointed time, and the fearful waste of human life 
was mercifully prevented. The torture with which 
the revolting rite is performed in this part of the 
Xhond country exceeds, if it be possible, the worst 
that has been heard of anywhere. The victim is 
surrounded by a crowd of half-intoxicated Khonds, 
and is dragged round some open space, when the 
savages, with loud shouts, rush on the victim, cut- 
ting the living flesh piece-meal from the bones, till 
nothing remains but the head and bowels, which are 
left untouclied. Death has, by this time, released 
the unhappy victim from his torture ; the head and 
bowels are then bunit, and the ashes mixed with 
grain. The eiForts of the government to suppress 
the abhorred rites of human sacrifice and female in- 
fanticide among these barbarous people, and in these 
hills and jungles, are in a high degree creditable to 
its character. The revolting rites of sacrifice and 
female infanticide have prevailed from time imme- 
morial in the impenetrable jungles and inaccessible 
hills of the Khond country. No one can tell where 
they originated, or compute the frightful waste they 
have occasioned, but it is estimated that, allowing 
these bloody rites to have prevailed from the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, as they were found 
to prevail when the district was discovered a few 
years since, on a moderate computation the awful 
aggregate would exceed three millions. We have 
thought, and talked, and prayed about the Khonds, 
and God has answered our supplications, though in a 
way we did not expect. Who can calculate the re- 
sults of so many being brought under Christian in- 
fluence?” The report of the same Society for 1853, 
mentions the baptism of fourteen of tliese rescued 
children, after giving evidence of sincere conversion 
to Christ; and it states also that during the year 
Col. Campbell, the government agent for the sup- 
pression of human sacrifices, had rescued 120 vic- 
tims, and that the chiefs and headmen of the villages 
had signed an agreement to abandon the iuhuinaii 
practice. 

MERODACH, the name of a divinity worship- 
ped by the ancient Babylonians. The prophet Jere- 
miah, when speaking of the destruction of Babylon, 
tjius refers to this deity, “ Declare ye among the 
nations, and publish, and set up a standai'd ; pub- 
lish^ and conc^ not : say, Babylon is taken, Bel is 
ooujBounded, Merodacli is broken in pieces ; her idols 
are confoonded, her images are broken in pieces.” 
Kotluog ia known conoerniug the god Merodach; 


but we find his name mentioned in Scripture com- 
pounded with other words to form proper names, 
as Evil-Merodacii and Merodach-Baladan. 

MERU, the old or mythic name among the Hin- 
dus of tlie Himalaya mountains, es^cially the most 
elevated parts of them, called the This was 

the world-mountain of the Hindu Ipkem of cosmo- 
gony, and the most sacred habitation of the gods. 
The physical universe, as it sprung from the Mun- 
dane Egg, was said to consist of three worlds— hea- 
ven above, the earth below, and the interambient 
etlier. According to a minute division, the univeree 
consists of fourteen worlds, seven inferior or descend- 
ing below the world which we inhabit, and seven 
superior or ascending above it, our world beiug the 
first of the ascending series, and its habitable portion 
consisting of seven circular islands or continents, 
each sm rounded by a dift'erent ocean. The central 
island, destined to be the abode of man, is called 
Jamha-Dwip, and from its centre shoots up the holy 
mountain Mwn, rising to the height of several hun- 
di'ed thousand miles. This mountain, says Dr. Duff, 
is “in the form of an inverted pyramid, — having its 
summit, which is two hundred times broader than 
the base, surmounted by three swelling cones, — the 
highest of these cones transpiercing upper vacancy 
wirlj three golden peaks, on which are situate the 
favourite residences of the sacred Triad. At its 
base, like so many giant sentinels, stand four lofty 
hills, on eiicli of wliich grows a mango tree several 
tliousand miles in height, — bearing fruit delicious as 
nectar, and of the enormous size of many hundred 
cubits. Prom these mangoes, as they fall, flows a 
mighty river of perfumed juice ; so cominunicative 
of its sweetness, that those who partake of it, exhale 
the odour from their persons all around to tlie dis- 
tance of many leagues. There also grow rose apple 
trees, whose fruit is ‘ large as elephants,’ and whose 
juice is so plentiful, as to form another mighty river, 
that converts the earth, over which it passes, into 
pure.st g(ild ! ” 

The base of Meru was supposed to rest upon the 
abyss of the world-fountain; and regarding the moun- 
tain as the cradle of the world, the Hindus not only 
attached to it peculiar stinctity, but on the sides they 
excavated little Menis, and inscribed the inside with 
the hieroglyphical symbols of their faith and hopes. 
“ It was tlieir firm conviction,” says Mr. Gross, “ that 
a portion of the essential attributes of the true God- 
head lay concealed in the bowels of this Oriental 
Alp, and that its profound chasms attested his pre- 
sence and proclaimed his energy. This idea, appa- 
rently so extravagant, will cease to excite our sur- 
prise, if we steadily bear in mind that this mountain 
is the Hindu world-mountain ; ay, the infinite mun- 
dane pillar, or Siva-pillar, in which the divinity of 
Siva was cosmogoiiically embodied, and from which 
the god went forth in the display of his omnipre- 
sence and power : as the sun, he rose aud set on 
Meru^ and during his reign above the boriaou, he 
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vnM the south pole ; while in his subterranean orbit, 
he represented or expressed the north pole of the 
Mern-world. Within the profound recesses of this 
mysterious and wonderful mountain, the gods pre- 
pared the life-drink, the prima maierkt or atomic 
germs of organic life. Pervaded and animated by 
an invisible, divine power, it was here that the em- 
bryo-world originated, which, when it was fully de- 
veloped, revealed God in space as the nature of 
thiuge," 

When Shiva first appeared in the beginning of 
the Kali age, he had come down in a pillar of fire 
to settle a dispute among the gods upon the subject 
of precedence. To commemorate this event, the 
god converted his pillar of fire into the mountain of 
MerUf that it might be a synjbol of his divine pre- 
sence and protection. The Budhists, also, have 
transferred to their system the myth of Mein, which 
they hold, according to the doctrines of the Puranas, 
is in the centre of the earth, and under it they believe 
the Amrs, or giants of Budhism, reside, while the 
Yakds or demons dwell upon it. The Tamul na- 
tions of Ceylon believe, that, in the earliest wars of 
the gods, three of the peaks of Meru were thrown 
down, and driven to different parts of the world ; one 
of them is Trincomalee, which became equally with 
Kailasa the abode of Shiva. The Hindu tradition is 
somewhat different. It alleges that at the maiTiage 
of Shiva and Paivati, all the gods were present, and 
the heavens were left empty. Seizing tliis opportu- 
nity, the god of the winds flew to Meru, broke the 
summit of the mountain, and hurled it into the sea, 
when it became the island of Lank^ or Ceylon. The 
Budhists allege, that around and above the summit 
of Meru are the (Uwa and hrahma Uhas, the abode 
of tliose beings who, in their different states of ex- 
istence, have attained a superior degree of merit. 

MESATEUS, a surname of Dionysus, derived 
from the town Mesatis, where he was said to have 
been educated. 

MESAULION. See Atrium. 

MESCHIA AND MESCHIANEE, ancestors of 
the human race, according to the system of the an- 
cient Persians. Ahriman and Ormuzd were the 
primary principles of creation, and from the antago- 
nism which the universe thus presented man was the 
only exception. Ahriman, the evil principle, had 
no other resource but to slay Kaiomorts, the primi- 
tive human being, who was at once man and woman. 
From the blood of Kaiomorts, when put to death, 
sprang, by means of transformations, Mesdna and 
Meschianee, who were soon seduced by Ahriman, 
and became worshippers of the Dews, to whom they 
offered sacrifices. Thus was evil introduced into the 
world, and the conflict between the good and evil 
principles extended also to man. 

MESONYCTION (Gr. mesos, middle, nyx, the 
night), the midnight service of the Caloyers or Greek 
monks, which occupies two hours. 

MESiSALIANS. See Euchitks. 


MESSAPEUS, a surname of under which 
he was worshipped between Amy else and Mount 
Taygetus. 

MESSIAH (Heb. the Anointed), an appellation 
given to our blessed Lord in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, answering to the Greek word Christ 
(which see) in the New. The advent of the Mes- 
siah was the frequent and almost favourite subject 
of ancient prophecy, and at the time of his appear- 
ance, a very general expectation prevailed through- 
out the world, that a remarkable Personage would 
soon appear in the East, whose coming would be a 
blessing to mankind generally. In several Pagan 
writers, accordingly, we find reference to such an in- 
dividual. Thus Virgil, who lived about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, addresses a poem to 
his patron, Pollio, who at tliat time held the ofiice 
of consul, and in that poem he describes with some 
minuteness a child wlio was expected to be born 
during his consulate, and whose nativity would be 
an important era in the hi^to^y of the world. The 
child was to be of heavenly descent, to bestow uni- 
versal peace, and to command the whole world ; he 
was to destroy the serpent, and to confer blessings 
even upon the brute creation. The general expec- 
tation to which we have refen-ed, is very strikingly 
noticed by Suetonius and Tacitus. “An ancient and 
settled persuasion,” says the former writer, “ pre- 
vailed throughout the Ikst, that the Fates had de- 
creed that Judea about this period was to give birth 
to such as should attain universal empire;” and al- 
most to the same eflect Tacitus says : — “ Many 
were persuaded that it was contained in the ancient 
books of the priests, that at this very time the East 
should prevail, and that some power should proceed 
from Judea and possess the dominion of tlie world.”" 

While a vague expectation of an important Per- 
sonage likely to appear, was thus entertained by 
the heathen, the Jews also fondly cherished the 
idea of a coming Deliverer, to rescue them from the 
oppression of the Idumean Herod and his Roman 
allies. I'lieir views of the approaching Messiah were 
not a little coloured by the peculiar circumstances 
in wliicb they were placed. This is ably pointed 
out by Neander in these words : “ By the conscious- 
ness of the declining condition of tlie Theocracy, it 
is true, that the yearning after th.e promised epocli 
of its glorious restoration, and by the feeling of dis- 
tress under tlie yoke of foreign and domestic tyrants, 
the longing after the Deliverer, after the appearance 
of Him from whom that glorious restoration was to 
come, the Messiah, had been aroused to greater ac- 
tivity. But the same grovelling sense which led to a 
misapprehension of the nature of the Theocracy gen- 
erally, could not fail to lead also to a misapprehension 
of this idea, which forms the central point and mark to- 
wards which the whole Theocracy was aiming. From 
that worldly sense which was attached to the idea of 
the Theocracy, and that worldly turn of the religious 
spirit generally, could only Tesult a seoulariaing aka 
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ot tho Met of the Messiah, As the great mass of 
tha people were bowed down by the sense of out- 
ward much more than of inward wretchedness, dis- 
grace, and bondage, it was chiefly a deliverer from 
the former whom they expected and yearned after, 
in the Messiah. The inclination to the supernatural 
took here an altogether worldly shape ; the super- 
natural, as it pictured itself to the imagination of 
the worldly heart, was but a fantastic imitation of 
the natural magnified to the monstrous. Thus the 
deluded Jews, destitute of a sense for the spiritual 
apprehension of divine things, expected a Messiah 
who would employ the miraculous power, with which 
he was divinely armed, in the service of their earthly 
lusts; who would free them from civil bondage, 
execute a severe retribution on the enemies of the 
Theocratic people, and make them masters of the 
world in a universal empire, wliose glory it was their 
special delight to set forth in the fantastic images 
suggested by their sensuous desires.” 

Wlien the Messiah actually appeared in the com- 
mencement of the last year of the reign of Herod 
the Great, the circumstances connected with his 
birth corresponded in a remarkable degi'ee with the 
predictions of the Jewish prophets. Thus he be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah, and was of the house 
of David. The prophet Micalj had fixed upon Beth- 
lehem as the place of the birth of the Messiah, and 
events over which his earthly parents had no con- 
trol, led to the literal fulfilment of this specific pro- 
phecy. Daniel had pointed out the precise time 
when the Messiah should come, and when Jesus 
Christ appeared, the seventy prophetic weeks were 
approaching to their termination. The prophet 
Isaiah had foretold that Messiah should be born of 
a virgin, that he should be “ despised and rejected of 
men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief;” 
and to whom did these predictions apply, but to 
Jesus of Nazareth? “The correspondence,” says 
Bishop MTlvaine, “ between the several particulars 
related of the death of Christ, and the predictions 
scattered through the Bible, is extremely striking. 
The evangelists, in this respect, are but echoes of 
the prophets. I can give but a rapid sketch. These 
predictions include the treachery and awful end of 
•Judas; the precise sum of money for which he be- 
trayed his Master ; and the use to which it was put. 
They specify not only the suBerings of Christ, but 
of what they should consist. That his back should 
be given to the smiters, his face to shame and spit- 
ting; that he should be put to death by a mode 
which would cause his hands and his fret to be 
pierced; that he should be wounded, bruised, and 
scourged; that, in his death, he should be numbered 
with transgressors, and in his sufferings, have gall 
and vinegar given him to drink ; that his persecu- 
tors should laugh him to scorn, and shake their 
heads, reviling him, and saying : * He trusted in the 
Lord that he would deliver him; let him deliver 
him.' Ai^ough it t^as the custom to break the 


bones of those who were crucified, and although the 
bones of the thieves crucified with him were broken, 
yet it was predicted that ‘ not a bone of him should 
be broken ;' and moreover, that his garments should 
be divided, and lots cast for his venture; that wliile 
he should ‘ make his grave with the w^Ved,’ as he 
did in being buried like the wickelPlompanions of 
his death, under the general leave for taking down 
their bodies from the cross — he should at the same 
time make his grave ' with the rich,' as was done 
when they buried him in the sepulchre of Joseph of 
Arimathea.” 

In Jesus Christ, and in Him alone, have all the 
Old Te.stHment predictions concerning tlie Messiah 
been fulfilled to the very letter ; so that all pretended^ 
Messiahs are convicted of imposture. Only one 
Messiah is spoken of throughout the whole Jewish 
Scriptures, from the first promise in Genesis to the 
closing predictions of Malachi. Nor have the pro- 
phet.s limited themselves to general statements, but 
they have descended to minute particulars, detailing 
with precision what the Messiah was to do and to 
suffer. In addition to the character of tlie incidents 
and events which compose the liistoiy of the life 
and death of the promised Messiah, they have also 
connected them witli certain times and places, thus 
making it next to impossible that they could bo imi- 
tated by a false Messiah. “It was requisite, for 
instance,” as has been well remarked, “tl\at the 
true Messiah should come into the world before the 
destruction of tlie second Temple, because he was to 
teach there. It was necessary tliat he should lay 
the foundations of the church in Jerusalem, because 
from Mount Sion it was to be diffused over the 
whole world. It was necessary that the Jews should 
reject him before their dispersion, because such dis- 
persion was to be the punishineiit of their wilful 
blindness. Finally, it was necessary that the con- 
version of the Gentiles should be his work or that of 
his disciples, since it Is by this visible mark that the 
prophets point him ou^ Now that the Temple is 
no more, Jerusalem is possessed by strangers, the 
Jews are dispersed, and tlie Gentiles are converted, 
it is clear that the Messiah is come ; but it is not 
leu manifest that no one else can repeat the proofs 
which he has given of his coming ; and consequently, 
no one else can accomplish what the prophets foretold 
would be fulfilled by the Messiah.” 

Besides, it is plainly intimated in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, that when the Messiah should ap- 
pear, the sacrifices and rites of the law of Moses 
would come to an end. Now, it is a well-known fact, 
that since the death of Christ, both sacrifice and obla- 
tion have ceased. That this is an actual reality no 
Jew can possibly deny, and he finds it impossible to 
give a satisfactory explanation, except on the suppo- 
sition that the Messiah has already appeared. Many 
moderate Babbis, accordingly, admit that the Mes- 
siah is come, but that on account of the sins of the 
Jews he lies concealed. Others issue an anathema 
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a^*nst every man who shall venture to calculate the 
date of his coming. Some Jewish writen# allege, 
tliat a twofold Messiah is to be expected ; one who 
shall appear in a state of poverty and suflferiug, and 
another who shall appear in gmndeur and glory. 
The first, it is alleged, will proceed from the tribe of 
Ephraim, fight against Gog, and be slain by Armil- 
liis; the second will arise from the tribe of Judah 
and family of David, will conquer and kill Ar- 
millus, bring the first Messiah to life again, gather ‘ 
together all Israel, and rule over the whole world. 

MESSIAHS (False). The prominence which 
the Jews have always given to the notion of a Mes- 
siah, and the constant state of expectation in which 
*they have professed to live, have given rise to many 
attempts at fraud and imposture, by individuals, who, 
from time to time, have assumed the title of Messiah, 
and have, in consequence, found numerous followers 
among the Jews. That such impostors would appear, 
our blessed liord expressly predicted in these words, 
Matth. xxiv. 11, “Many false prophets shall arise, and 
shall deceive many.” The first in time, as well as the 
most distinguished in power and influence, was Bar- 
CiiociiAB (wliich see), who, assisted by Rabbi AkUm^ 
revolted against the Emperor Hadrian. In the fifth 
century, anotlier false Messiah appeared in the island 
of Crete, who received the name of Moses Cretensis. 
Tins audacious impostor gave himself out as another 
Moses, who had come down from heaven to deliver the 
Jews, by leading them through the sea to the Pro- 
mised Land. It is scarcely credible that such preten- 
sions should have met with the slightest encourage- 
ment. Yet we are informed by the historian Socrates, 
that so great was the infatuation throughout the 
towns and villages of Crete, that multitudes followed 
in the train of this would-be deliverer. On an aj)- 
pointed time, Moses having collected his followers on 
the top of a rock, multitudes of the men, women, and 
children plunged headlong into the sea, expecting to 
be miraculously preserved. But as, of course, many 
perished in the waters, tho8|jwho were still safe be- 
came aware that they had been the dupes of a fla- 
grant imposture. Meanwhile, Mo.se8 found it con- 
venient to secure his own safety by a hasty retreat, 
]ea\iiig his followers to wonder at their own ^- 
dulity. 

During the reign of the Emperor Justinian, in 
A. D. 530, a false Messiah arose in the person of Ju- 
lianus, whom the Jews and Samaritans set up as 
their king. Justinian, however, having attacked the 
rebels, killed many of them, and taking their pre- 
tended Messiah prisoner, beheaded him. In the 
commencement of the seventh century, Mohammed 
appeared in Arabia, and finding the Jews a very 
powerful people in that country, he endeavoured to 
win them over to his side by professing to be their 
long-expected Messiah. As long as he had any hope 
of enlisting the Jews among his followers, he made 
the site of Jerusalem the spot to which they 
should turn in prayec; but when he despaired of 


receiving countenance or support from the Jews, be 
appointed the Kaaba to be the sacred place towards 
which the worahippers should ever look. When the 
Jews rejected him, he fell from his claims to be tlie 
Messiah, and declared himself to be the prophet of 
God sent to restore the only pure faitli, tiiiU of Abra- 
ham, the father at once of their nation and of his 
own. 

Another false Messiah appeared in Spain in the 
eighth century, under the name of Serenus, who at- 
tracted numerous followers, promising to conduct 
them to Palestine. The career of this impostor, 
however, was speedily cut short, he and many of his 
followers having been put to death by the Sheens. 
After this no similar ))rctender appeared for a long 
period. At length, in the twelfth century, several 
false Messiahs successively arose in different coun- 
tries. In A. D. 1137, one appeared in France, and 
at about the same time another in Persia. Both of 
them were successful in attracting crowds of ardent 
admirers, who, however, were speedily dispersed, and 
the impostors themselves slain. At Cordova in 
Spain, a Jewish enthusiast occasioned no small com- 
motion in A. i>. 1157, by claiming to be the Mess sh; 
and in a. n. 1107, the Jews, in the kingdom of Fez, 
were visited with severe persecution, in consequence 
of the Hppearatjce of another individual who made 
similar pretensions, while, in the same year, an Ara- 
bian impostor attempted to suppoit his claims to the 
Messiahship, by pretending to work miracles. Many 
were caught in the delusion and subjected to severe 
pimihhment. Soon after a false Messiah arose be- 
yond the Euphrates, who founded Ids pretension^ ou 
the circumstance, that be was cured of a leprosy in a 
single night. In A. D. 1174, a magician and impos- 
tor, called David Almasser, arose in Persia, whb 
alleged that he was the Messiah, and as a proof of it, 
he pretended that be could render lumself invisible. 
Notwithstanding this power of escaping from the 
hands of his enemies, however, be was soon taken and 
put to death, and a heavy fine was Jud upon the 
Persian Jews. Another of these falw^hrists made 
his appearance in Moravia in 1176, and his impos- 
ture being readily detected, he was slain. In 1199, 
a learned Jew came forward in Persia calling himself 
the Messiah. This impostor, who was called David 
el David, headed an anny, hut was taken and im- 
prisoned, and liaving escaped he was afterwards 
arrested and beheaded. Maimonides mentions an* 
other Jew who made similar claims ; but he enters in- 
to no details as to the history and doings of this pre- 
tender. It would appear that, in the course of the 
twelfth century, no fewer than ten false Messiahs 
arose and brought severe trials and persecutions up- 
on the Jews in different putts of the world. 

After this period several impostors from time to 
time appeared, who claimed to be the Messiah pro- 
mised to the fathers, but they made little impreseioa 
on the minds of their brethren the Jews. Thus; a 
Jew, named Ismael Sophua, deceived a few periau* 
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Ib in 1497, but he soon perished, and his few 
followers were dispersed. Three years afterwards a 
Oerman Jew, called Rabbi Lemlem, declared him- 
self to be the forerunner of the Messiah, and pro- 
mised his brethren that in the course of a year they 
should be transferred in a body to Palestine. The 
disappointment of his expectations in this matter 
effectually cured him of his delusion. In 1509, a 
Jew of Cologne alleged himself to be the Messiah; 
and the same claim was put forth by Rabbi Solomon 
Malcho, but his fraudulent pretensions were visited 
with capital punishment by Charles V., the king of 
Spain. In 1615, a false Messiah arose among the 
Portuguese Jews in Hindustan ; and another ap- 
peared in the Low Countries in 1624, who made 
great pretensions, promibing to destroy Rome, and 
to overthrow the kingdom of antichrist and the 
Turkish empire. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of the mo- 
dem Jews, that tliere are calculated to have arisen 
since the dispersion no fewer than sixty-four false 
Messiahs. The most remarkable perhaps of the whole 
number was Sabbathai Sevi of Smyrna, who declared 
himself publicly A. D. 1648, to bo Messiah of the 
house of David, who should soon deliver Israel from 
the dominion of Christians and Mussulmans. The 
Messiah," he •declared, “is at hand, and ere long 
will assume the turban and crown of the Sultan as 
the Cabbala has declared. Tlien, for some time he 
will disappear, to seek, in company with Moses, the 
ten trib^ hidden beyond the river Sabbation, and to 
bring them back. Then, riding on a lion, descended 
from heaven, whose tongue is like a seven-headed 
serpent, he will enter Jerusalem in triumph, after 
having destroyed a multitude of his enemies by the 
breath of his mouth. Then will take place the 
descent of the Jerusalem from on high, adorned with 
gold and precious stones, in which Messiah himself 
will offer sacrifices ; then shall happen the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, with many other events which can- 
not now be revealed." The fame of the false Mes- 
siah of SmJlpA spread rapidly throughout both 
Europe and Ibia, so that the Jews unwittingly ful- 
filled the declaration of the true Messiah, John v. 
48, “I am come in my Father's name, and ye receive 
me not : if another shall come in his own name, him 
ye will receive.” Sabbatliai Sevi ended witli em- 
bracing the friith of Islam, which he openly pro- 
fessed for ten years before his death. From this 
man arose a sect combining Cabbalistic Judaism with 
Mohammedanism, under the name of Sabbatuaists 
(which see), who survived their founder more than 
a century; and from them sprung the Chasidim 
(which see) or saints. 

The last false Messiah who attracted any consi- 
derable number of followers was Rabbi Mordccai, 
a German Jew, who first set forth his claims in 1682. 
^or a time heaucceeded in deluding many, but the 
^ud was soon detected, and he was under the ne- 
cessity of escaping from Italy to Poland, where he 
ti. 


was lost sight of, and his histoiy from that period is 
unknown. 

MESS-JOHN8, a name given formerly in Eng- 
land to chaplmns who resided in tlie houses of the 
wealthy. 

METAGEITNIA, a festival celebfi^ at Melite 
by offering sacrifices to ApoUo^ andMpposed to be 
kept in memorial of the emigration ^m Melite to 
Diomis. 

METANGISMONITES. See Hieraciteb. 

METATRON, an angel frequently mentioned by 
the Rabbinical writers, and to whom they ascribe 
more illustrious prerogatives than to any others of 
the heavenly host. One Rabbi says, “The angel 
Metatron is the king of angels.” Another alleges 
that this angel “ ascends up to the throne of glory 
above nine hundred firmaments to carry up the 
prayers of the Isi*aelites.” He is supposed to have 
been the angel who coTiducted the Israelites through 
the wilderness. It has been alleged by some writers 
tlmt the Rabhics must have regarded the M^xxtron 
as a divine and eternal subsistence, in essence and 
quality corresponding with what Christians under- 
stand by the second personality of the Godhead. 
Various Rabbies consider Enoch to have been Meta- 
troTiy and one tells us, that when this ancient prophet 
was in the couree of ascendiiig to heaven, the vari- 
ous orders of angels “ smelled the scent of him 5,380 
miles off, and were somewhat displeased at the in- 
troduction or intrusion of a human being into their 
superior world, till God pacified them by explaining 
the cause of his translation." 

METAWILAH, a heretical sect of Mohamme- 
dans, who maintain that the allegorical and not the 
literal meaning of the Koran is to regulate the opi- 
nions of the faithful. These Mohammedan allego- 
rists are principally to be found in the district lying 
to the south and east of Tyre. Some of them are 
found also in the regions contiguous to the sources 
of the Jordan, and in Coelo-Syria proper. Like the 
Persians they are Schiiles, and recognize the supreme 
Imiinate of Alt. Dr. H’ilsou tells us tliat they are 
nearly as scrupulously observant of the rites of caste 
in regard to cleanness and uncleanness as the Hin- 
dus. 

IIETEMPSYCHOSIS. See Teansmioration. 

METHODISTS, a name of considerable anti- 
quity. It was applied in the first instance to a class 
of physicians who arose about a century before the 
Christian era, and were so-called because they in- 
troduced greater precision and order into the science 
of medicine. The word was not introduced, how- 
ever, into ecclesiastical use until the seventeenth 
century, when it came to be applied to a class of 
Romanists, who sought to be more precise in their 
controversies with Protestants. In the same cen- 
tury, we find the term used to denote also certain 
Protestants who were more strict and regular in 
their general bearing. Dr. Calamy says, “They 
called them who stood up for God, Metbodista.'* 
2 M x 





For more than a century past the word Metliodists 

I is used to denote certain specific societies or deno* 
minations of Giiristians in Great Britain and America. 

METHODIST (African) EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, IN AMERICA. This church is com- 
monly known by the name of tlie Zion Wesley 
Methodist connection. The mother church of this 
denomination was founded in the city of Now York 
in 1796. It arose in consequence of the coloured 
members connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Ciiurch in New York feeling their privileges and 
usefulness diminished by the prejudices entertained 
against coloured people by the whites. After bear- 

j ing for a time their degi-aded situation among their 
fellow-Christians, they resolved to have a separate 
meeting on an independent footing. Bishop Asbury 
gave his consent to the movement, and a temporary 
place of worship for the coloured people connected 
with the Metliodists was speedily obtained, where the 
services were conducted statedly by three licensed 
preachers in the interval between the Sabbath ser- 
vices in the white MethodLt Church. In this way 
they avoided all interference with the regular hours 
of worship among their brethren, wliile they en- 
joyed the privilege of a separate service of their own. 
At length in 1799, the number of coloured members 
had increased to such an extent, that they resolved 
after mature deliberation to form themselves into a 
separate and distinct religious body, under the name 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, though 
still under the goveniinent of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. A place of worship was erected by 
them accordingly in New York by the name of the 
Zion Church. 

I The African Methodist Episcopal Church having 
been now established as a separate religious body, 
an agreement was formally entered into, whereby 
they were rendered distinct from the whites in their 
temporalitie.*!, but under the spiritual control of the 
white General Conference. Mattel's continued in 
this state for a number of years, and the coloured 
Methodists rapidly increased both in numbers and in- 
fluence. At length, in 1820, the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church passed a resolu- 
tion, the etfect of which would be, were it carried 
into effect, to give the preachers more power (/ver 
the temporalities of the church. This resolution was 
received with great dissatisfaction by a large body of 
the white Methodists, and it was viewed with still 
greater alann by the coloured Methodists, who felt 
convinced that it would prove a serious hindrance to 
their prosperity and success, by transferring their 
property into the hands of Methodist preachers in 
Conference. To protect themselves, accordingly, 
against tliis dreaded result, the coloured Methodists 
lost no time in withdrawing Zion church from the 
control of the white bishops and Conference. 

Thus rendered entirely independent of their white 
brethren, the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
proceeded to make their own ecclesiastical arrange- 


ments. Not having ordained ministers among them 
to take pastoral charges, they elected elders to act 
in place of ministers. At the same time they ap- 
pointed a committee to form rules of discipline drawn 
from those of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
body was now joined by several other churches, and 
on the 2l8t June 1821, the first Annual Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church was held in 
Zion church in New York. The number of ministers 
in attendance was twenty-two, and the number of 
members reported at the Conference was 1,426. At 
the next Conference elders were ordained by the lay- 
ing on of hands. In 1838, the Conference elected 
the Rev. Christopher Rush to the office of permanent 
superintendent for four years ; and the office has 
been continued ever since, the superintendent being 
elected every four years by the suffrage of the mem- 
bers of the General Conference. 

The doctrines of this body of American Metho<lists 
are of a low Arminian character. Thus, in their au- 
thoritative statement of principles, tliey mention 
Christ as “ having made full redemption for all men, 
on the condition of obedience to God.” They say 
also, that we produce good works as our duty to 
God ; and then the merits of Christ are bestowed up- 
on us.” Among the sacraments they enumerate 
holy matrimony, placing it on the same footing with 
baptism and the l^ord’s Supper. Tliey practise en- 
tire temperance, all use of spirituous liquors being 
prohibited, except in case of necessity. They bind 
themselves to avoid all traffic in slavery in any way. 

The General Conference of the body, which meets 
every four years, is composed of all the travelling 
ministers of the connection. The Annual Confer- 
ence consists of the travelling ministers of a dis- 
trict. There is an Annual Conference held in NeijL 
York ; another in Philadelphia ; a third in Boston ; 
and a fourth in Baltimore. There is also a Quar- 
terly Conference, a Monthly Meeting of the trustees 
of each church, and a Leaders' Meeting, which meets 
monthly, and is composed of all the class leaders 
and class .stewards. \ , 

The ecclesiiistical functionaries of this church are, 
1. The superintendent. 2. The elder. 3. Deacon. 
4. The licensed preacher. 5. The exhorter. 6. The 
class leader. Besides these there are trustees and 
stewards, who are strictly temporal functionanes. 

METHODIST (African) EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. Tliis church was found 
ed in Philadelphia in 1816. Its organization was 
effected in a convention held for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses by a large number of coloured persons who 
had seceded from the Methodist Episcopal church, 
both in Philadelphia and Baltimore. Like the church 
described in the last article, this church had its ori- 
gin in the oppression and ill-treatment which the 
coloured Methodists endured at the hands of their 
white brethren. For many years, indeed, they were 
subjected to a systematic persecution on the part of 
those who professed to be their fellow-Christiane. 



MHTHODiSTS (CALVimsTic) 


At lafft A Oeneral CoiiTention was held in Philadel- 
phia, which was largely attended by coloured people 
from Baltimore and other places, and taking into 
consideration their grievances, they passed a resolu- 
tion that the people of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
all other places, who should unite with them, should 
become one body under the name and style of the 
“ African Methodist Episcopal Clmrch.” 

As the separation of this church from the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church involved no difference in doc- 
trine or practice, the Convention held in Philadel- 
phia in 1816, adopted the same doctrines, discipline, 
and general government as the church they had left. 
They differ only in a few not very important parti- 
culars. Thus they have no presiding elders, simply 
because they are not able to maintain them. Tlieir 
local preachers, also, are eligible to membership in 
the Annual Conference, and as such are entitled to 
all the pri\ilege8 of the itinerant members. The 
most important point of distinction, however, between 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
church from which it seceded, is, that their locjil 
preachers have a seat, voice, and vote ii» the Geneml 
Conference, when sent there as delegates from the 
Annual Conferences to represent the lay members of 
I the church. For every f^oiir hundred lay members 
I there is one local preacher in the General Confer- 
i ence. 

I The first Annual Conference of the body was held 
j at Baltimore in 1818, when the wliole number of 

I preae-hers in the connection was twenty-three, and 

I I the whole niunber of members was 6,778. In 1847 
i ; there were upwards of 300 preaclu^rs, seven Annual 
I ' Conferences, and upwards of 20,000 members, ex- 
i tending over thirteen States. 

i I METHODISTS (CALViNisTto), a class of Method- 
: ists in England which derive tlieir name from their 
profession of adherence to the Calviuistic views of 
Whitefield, as opposed to the Arminiau views of 
We'^ley. Both these eminent servants of Christ, 
animated With an earnest desire to revive the cause 
of true vital godliness in tlie laud, laboured with un- 
broken harmony for several years in preaching the 
gospel, and labouring for the conversion of souls, 
both in Britain and America. It was not, indeed, 
until 1748, that the two great founders of Methodism 
separated from one another, thus dividing the So- 
ciety of Methodists into two distinct commiifuties. 
Mr. Whitefield had all along been known to entertain 
those opinions on the great doctrines of Christianity, 
which are usually termed, in their aggregate form, 
Cdlvimsm; but Mr. John Wesley, in the course of 
his preaching tours, often avowed Arrninian senti- 
ments, and even boldly attacked the doctrine of elec- 
tion. Pot a time various attempts were made to re- 
concile their confiicting opinions, and bring about a 
complete agreement between the parties, but this 
was found to be impracticable, and an open rupture 
took place, Wesley steadily and skilfully constructing 
the elaborate system of Wesleyan Methodism, and 
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Whitefield prosecuting his great work as an itinerant 
missionary of the cross, without the slightest desire 
to be the founder of a sect. Though separated from 
his former coadjutor in the evangelistic work, he con- 
tinued to labour with the utmost ardour and assi- 
duity, while thousands fiocked to listen>w ^tis power- 
ful ministrations, and he was thi^Mhe means of 
enlarging the congregations of many dissenting min- 
isters, as well as evangelical clergymen in the Estab- 
lished Church. On one occasion he preached at 
Moorfields in the midst of the multitudes who were 
assembled there at the fair on Whit-Monday, and so 
manifestly did the Lord bless his labours, that he 
says in speaking of it, “ We retired to the Taberna- 
cle with my pockets full of notes from persons 
brought under concern, and read them amidst the 
praises and spiritual acclamations of tliousands, who 
joined with the holy angels in rejoicing that so many 
sinners were snatched in such an unexpected, un- 
likely place and manner, out of the very jaws of the 
devil. This was the beginning of the Tabernacle 
Society.” 

In the winter of 1766, Mr. Whitefield was asked 
by some friends to preach regularly at a licensed 
chapel in Long Acre. He consented to preach 
twice a-weok and to read prayers. Crowds attended, 
and the enemies of the truth were so enraged that 
they made systematic efforts to annoy and insult the 
preacher. In consequence of the difficulties thus 
thrown in his way, it was resolved by some of his 
friends and followers to build a place of worship 
sufficient to accommodate a large number of people, 
and where he might officiate without any likelihood 
of being disturbed in the proclamation of his Mas- 
ter’s message. Tottenham Court Cliapel, accord- 
ingly, WHS erected, and fomially opened for public 
worship in November 1756. In addition to the two 
great chapels thus built in the metropolis by the 
followers of Whitefield, additional places of worship 
in the same connection have since been built in dif- 
ferent towns throughout England, in many of which 
the English Church Service continues to be read. 

After the apostolic labours of Mr. Whitefield had 
been brought to a close by his death in New Eng- 
land in 1769, the Calvinistic Methodists not being 
united into a sect, continued individually, or in se- 
jiarate congregations, to hold the opinions of their 
founder. It has been alleged by Dr. Hawels, that 
their numbers in 1800 airiounted in the aggregate to 
as many as the Arrninian Methodists. The congre- 
gations are formed on the Independent principle, 
each defraying its own expenses and managing its 
own concerns. The Tabernacle in Moorfields, and 
the Totteiiham-court chapel, are managed by trus- 
tees ; but their affairs are arranged on the Congre- 
gationalist plan. It is difficult indeed to distinguish 
the body generally from the Congregationalist Dis- 
senters. 

With the exception of the few separate congrega- 
tions scattered throughout different towns in Eng- 
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METHODISTS (Camp)— METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUECH. 


land who hold the Calvinistic principles of Wlute> 
field, his fullowera are found under two distinct 
denominations ; the one called Huntingdon'b 
(Countess of) Connexion (which see), and the 
other the Welsh Calvinibtio Methodists. See 
Methodists (Welsh Calvinistic). 

METHODISTS (Camp), a name given to those 
members of the Methodist body in the Western 
States of North America, particularly Kentucky, 
who towards the beginning of the present century 
adopted Camp-Meetings as a meaus of promoting 
revivals of i*eligion. Dr. Miller of Princeton Col- 
lege states it us his opinion that these meetings 
began in the Presbyterian church ; that they were 
firet adopted from a kind of necessity in a country 
where houses for public worship were few and of 
small size, and of course altogether insufficient for 
receiving the great crowds which collected on par- 
ticular occasions, and wlio were in a state of mind 
wliich prompted them to remain a number of 
days at the place of meeting. In such circum- 
stances encampment in the open air seemed to be 
unavoidable. But what was begun from neces- 
sity was afterwards continued from choice; Camp- 
Meetings being found to furnish admirable means 
for the propagation of strong excitement. The Me- 
thodists in Kentucky adopted the practice from their 
Presbyterian brethren, and retained it for many 
years, thus giving rise to the name o*f Camp-Metho- 
dists. The meetings whicli gave origin to the name 
were often scenes of the most painful excitement. 
Persons were occasionally seen to fall to the ground 
as suddenly as if they had been pierced through the 
heart with a bullet or a sword ; others when falling 
would utter a shriek and lie during hours still and 
silent; otliers would weep and moan mournfully. 
Throughout the United States, Camp-Meetings are 
far more rarely resorted to even in seasons of revi- 
val than they were in the early part of the present 
century. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. Methodism may be considered as hav- 
ing arisen in America at as early a period as in 
England. Both the foiuiders of Methodism, John 
Wesley and Geoi^e Whitefield, laboured for a long 
time as clergymen of the Episcopal Church in Geor- 
gia. The first Methodist Society in America was 
established in New York in 1766. The circum- 
stances which led to its original formation are deeply 
interesting. They are thus described by the Rev. 
Dr. Bangs : “ A few pious emigrants from Ireland, 
who, previously to their removal, had been members 
of the Methodist society in their own country, 
landed in this city. Among their number was Mr. 
Philip Embury, a local preacher. Coming among 
strangers and finding no pious associates with whom 
they conld confer, they came very near making 
< shipwreck of faith and a good conscience.* In 
this state of religious declension they were found the 
next year on the arrival of another family from Ire- 


land, among whom was a pious < mother in Israel,* to 
whose zeal in the cause of God they were all in- 
debted for the revival of the spirit of piety among 
them. Soon after her arrival she ascertained that 
those, who had preceded her, had so far departed 
from their ‘ first love,’ as to be mingling in the frivo- 
lities and amusements of the world. Tlie knowledge 
of this painful fact excited her indignation; and, 
with a zeal which deserves commemoration, she Sud- 
denly entered the room in wliich they were assem- 
bled, seized the pack of cards with which they were 
playing, and threw them into the fii'e. She then 
addressed herself to them in terms of expostulation, 
and turning to Mr. Embury, she said : ‘ You muM 
preach to us, or we sliall all go to hell together, and 
God will require our blood at your hands!* This 
pointed appeal had its intended efi'ect, in awakening 
his attention to the peril of their condition. Yet, as 
if to excuse himself from the performance of an ob- 
vious duty, he tremblingly replied : * I cannot preach, 
for I have neither a house nor congregation.’ 

* Preach in your own house first, and to our own 
company,’ was the reply. Feeling the responsibility 
of his situation, and not being able any longer to 
resist the importunities of his reprover, he consented 
to comply with her request, and accordingly he 
preached his first sermon ‘in his own hii-ed liouse,’ 
to five persons only. Tliis, it is believed, was the 
first Methodist sermon ever preached in America. 

“As they continued to assemble together for 
mutual edification, so their numbers were gradually 
increased, and they were comforted and strengthened 
by ‘ exhorting one another daily.’ Notwithstanding 
the fewness of their number, and the secluded man- 
ner in whicli tliey held their meetings : they very 
soon began to attract attention, and they accordingly - 
found that they must either procure a larger place, 
or preclude many from their meetings who were de- 
sirous to attend. 

“ This led them to rent a room of larger dimen- 
sions in the neighbourhood, the expense of which 
was paid by voluntary contributions. An event 
happened soon after they began to assemble in this 
place, which brought them into more public notice, 
and attracted a gi-eater number of heai-ers. litis 
was the amval of Captain Webb, an officer of the 
British army, at that time stationed in Albany, in 
the State of New York. He had been brought to 
the knowledge of the truth, under the searching 
ministry of the Rev. John Wesley, in the city of 
Bristol, England, about the year 1765 ; and, though 
a military character, such was his tliirst for the sal- 
vation of immortal souls, that he was constrained to 
declare unto them the loving kindness of God. 

“His first appearance as a stranger among the 
‘ little flock’ in the city of New York, in his militaiy 
costume, gave them some uneasiness, as they feared 
that he had come to ‘ spy out their liberties,* or to 
intemipt (hem in their solemn assemblies ; butwlreu 
they saw him kneel in prayer, and otherwise parti- 
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cipafia with them in the worship of God, their fears 
were exdianged for joy, and on a farther acquaint- 
ance they found Captain Webb had ‘partaken of 
like precious faith’ with themselves. He was ac- 
cordingly invited to preach. Tlie novelty of his 
appearance in the lodges of a military officer, excited 
no little surpiise. This, together with the energy 
with which he spoke in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
drew many to the place of worship, and hence the 
room in which they now assembled, soon became too 
small to accommo^te all who wished to assemble. 
But what greatly encouraged them was, that, sinners 
were awakened and converted to God, and added to 
the little Society. 

“To accommodate all who wished to hear, they 
next hired a rigging-loft in William Street, and fitted 
it up for a place of worship. Here they assembled 
for a considerable time, and were edified in faith and 
love, «nder the labours of Mr. Embury, who was 
occasionally assisted by Captain Webb. 

“While the Society was thus going forward in 
their ‘ work of faith and labour of love’ in New York, 
Captain Webb made excursions upon Long Island, 
and even went as far as Philadelphia, preaching 
wherever he could find an opening, the gospel of the 
Son of God ; and success attended his labours, many 
being awakened to a sense of their sinfulness through 
his pointed ministry, and were brought to the ‘ know- 
ledge of salvation by the remission of sins.’ In con- 
sequence of the accession of numbers to the Society, 
and the continual increase of those wlio wished to 
hear the word, the rigging-loft became also too 
small, and they began to consult together on the 
propriety of building a house of worship. 

“ But in the accomplishment of this pious under- 
taking many difficulties were to be encountered. 
I’he members in the Society were yet but few in 
number, most of them of the poorer class, and, of 
course, had but a limited acquaintance and influence 
in the community. For some time they were in 
painful suspense. But wliile all were deliberating on 
the most suitable means to be adopted to accomjilish 
an object so desirable, the elderly lady, whose pious 
aeal has been already mentioned, while eaniestly en- 
gaged in prayer for direction in this important enter- 
prise, received, with inexpressible sweetness and 
power, this answer, /, the Lord, toill do it. At the 
same time a plan was suggested to her mind, which, 
on being submitted to the Society, was generally ap- 
proved of, and finally adopted. Tliey proceeded to 
issue A subscription paper, waited on the mayor of 
the city and other opulent citizens, to whom they 
explained their object, and received from them such 
liberal donations, that they succeeded in purchasing 
seveiid lots in John Street, on wliich they erected a 
house of worship sixty feet in length, by forty-two 
in breadth, calling it, from I’espect to the venerable 
founder of Methodism, Wesley Chapel. This was 
the first meeting-house ever erected for a Methodist 
congregation in America ; this was in the year 1768 ; 


and the first sermon was preached in it October SO, 
1768, by Mr. Ernbuiy. This, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as the beginning of Methodism in this coun- 
try.” 

While this church was in course of built, 
the members of the Methodist body^^il^iN&jfr York 
addressed a letter to Mr. Wesley, urging upon him 
to send from Europe a supply of preachers. Two 
were accordingly despatched to America, namely, 
Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmore. These 
were the first regular itinerant preachers who crossed 
the Atlantic. On their arrival, Mr. Boardman was 
stationed in New York, and Mr. Pilmore in Phila- 
delphia, from which cities they Vnade occasional ex- 
cursions into the surrounding country. About the 
same time, Mr. Robert Strawbridge, another local 
preacher from Ireland, emigrated to the United 
States, and settled in Frederick county, Maryland. 
The Methodi.'it cause now made rapid progress, and 
in 1771 Mr. Wesley sent over from England Mr. 
Francis Asbury and Mr. Richard Wright to the 
help of their brethren in America. The arrival of 
these energetic and efficient labourers lent great ad- 
ditional impulse to the work. Mr. Asbiuy in par- 
ticular, by itinerating through the country, and 
preaching in the cities, roused his fellow-labourers 
to greater earnestness and activity ; and hence many 
new Methodist Societies were established in various 
parts of the countiy. 

Thus the good work went on until the arrival of 
Mr. Rankii), who having been appointed to supersede 
Mr. Asbury as general superintendent, held the firet 
Conference in Philadelphia on the 4th of July 1773, 
at which time there were ten travelling preaeliers, 
and 1,160 members in the various societies. At this 
Conference they adopted the Wesleyan plan of sta- 
tioning the preachers, and taking minutes of their 
proceedings. Matters now went steadily forward, 
and a Methodist meeting-house was built in the city 
of Baltimore early in the. year 1774. Year after 
year the Conference reported an increase to the 
number both of preachers and of members. Towards 
the commencement of the American war of inde- 
pendence, persecution arose against the Methodists 
throughout the States generally. The ostensible 
pretext for annoying them was that most of the 
preachers were from England, and that some of 
them had openly avowed their want of sympathy 
with the American movement, while Mr. Wesley 
the founder of Methodism had himself written 
against the American principles and measures. So 
violent in fact did the persecution become, that all 
the English preachers, except Mr. Asbury, retunied 
to England before the end of the year 1777, and Mr. 
Asbury also was obliged to retire from public notice 
for nearly a whole year. Nor was the persecution 
confined to the native Englishmen ; the native 
Americans also who had laboured as itinerant preach- 
ers among the Methodists were exposed to the 
most cruel treatment, and even imprisonment. I^ut 
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amid all opposition the caase flourished, and at the 
Conference of 1783, when the war of the revolution 
had come to a close, the body consisted of 43 
preachers, and 13,740 members. 

The year 1784 was the commenceinent of a new 
era in the history of Methodism in America. The 
American colonies had declared themselves indepen- 
dent ; and the Episcopal Church in America being 
thus entirely dissevered from that of England, Mr. 
Wesley felt that the difGcuItics of the case could 
only be met by a departure from the usual church 
order. He, therefore, though only a Presbyter of 
the Anglican Church, on his own responsibility in 
1784 ordained Dr. Coke bishop or superintendent of 
hid American Methodist Societies, and by this act 
gave them the character of an independent religious 
body, which has since borne the name of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. At the same time, Mr. 
Wesley, who had already reached the advanced age 
of eighty, made an abridgment of the Common 
Prayer Book and the Thirty-Nine Articles, as a 
directory for the worship and doctrine of this new 
ecclesiastical Society. 

Thus furnislied with proper credentials, Dr. Coke, 
in company with Messrs. Whatcoat and Vase}', 

, sailed for America ; and on their arrival a Conference 
I was held at Baltimore, in which the measures de- 
i vised by Mr. Wesley were unanimously approved 
I of ; Dr. Coke acknowledged as superintendent ; Mr. 
j Asbury consecrated as joint superintendent ; twelve 
of the preachers were conseciated as deacons and 
I elders, and three others as deacons. At the same 
. Conference Mr, Wesley’s Abridgment of the Book 
I of Common Prayer was adopted, and also twenty-five 
' articles of religion which he had sent along with 
various other rules for the regulation of the ministers 
and members of tlie newly-formed cliurch. Thus the 
Methodist Episcopal Churcli of America was fully 
organized. 

The first General Conference of the body was held 
in the year 1792. It was composed of all the tra- 
velling elders in full connection, who were appointed 
to meet in Conference every four years, with power 
to devise rules for the regulation of the church. At 
this General Conference a secession took place, 
headed by James O’Kelly, a presiding elder in Vir- 
ginia, because he was dissatisfied with the power 
which the bishop claimed of stationing the preach- 
ers, and pleaded for an appeal to the Conference. 
O’Kelly had influence enough to cause consider- 
able disturbance in some parts of Virginia and 
North Carolina ; but the excitement was only for a 
time, and his influence having gradually diminished, 
his party became scattered, and finally disappeared, 
while the Methodist Episcopal Church rapidly in- 
creased both in numbera and influence, having on its 
roll, soon after, 266 travelling preachers, and 66,980 
church members. Circuits were now formed, and 
societies established throughout nearly every State 
and Territory in the Union, and also in Upper Canada. 


The number of travelling elders was every year on 
the increase, and in the course of a short time the 
General Conference became so large that it was 
judged expedient to reduce the number. This was 
done by adopting the representative system. The 
first delegated Conference assembled in the city of 
New York in 1812, in which year an increase of 
members was reported to the amount of 10,700. 
This Conference was composed of one member for 
every five members of each annual conference. In 
1819 the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was formed, its declared object being 
“ to assist the several annual conferences to extend 
tlicir missionary labours throughout the United 
States and clsewliere.” This department of their 
work has been prosecuted with remarkable energy 
and success. It comprises missions to those who 
speak the English language in the destitute or new 
portions of the country; and also missions to* foreign- 
ers who have settled together in various portions of 
the country, and in particular quarters of cities. In 
addition to these, there is an interesting mission to 
New Mexico. Of the various Domestic Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, those to the Germans 
are the most numerous and successful; but they 
have also missions to the Swedes, Danes, Norwe- 
gians, Welsh, and French, who have settled in the 
United States. Missions have also been established 
in Oregon and California, and with such success, 
that they have each of them been organized into a 
regular independent annual Conference. 

The prosperity of this energetic Christian deno- 
mination in America has not however been un- 
clouded. From time to time within her pale, indi- 
viduals have arisen wlio have offered strong objec- 
tions to tlie government, and some of the usages of 
the church, and finding that their views met with no 
general response, they have seceded and attempted 
to form separate communities. Besides the seces- 
hion already referred to under O’Kelly, the most 
considerable of these secessions has been that which 
took place in 1830, and which led to the formation 
of the ‘ Methodist Protestant Church.’ 

Since 1847 the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States has been divided into two almost 
equal parts, a Northern and a Southern. These have 
broken off all communion with one another, and 
have recently had a vexatious lawsuit about the 
division of the common property. The sole cause 
of the separation was slavery. The Methodists of 
the Northern and Western States are mostly aboli- 
tionists, and they refused to permit their brethren in 
the South to hold, buy, and sell slaves. A separa- 
tion accordingly took place, and an independent 
Society was set up called the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

The government of this Methodist body, as may 
be leaiTied from its name, is strictly Episcopal ; and 
in its general arrangements it almost entirely conforms 
to the rules laid down by Mr. Wesley for the Metbo- 
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dist Sodeties in England. “ All the members are re- established missions in Africa, China, and South Amer 
ceived into the church on a probation of six months; ica, besides recently making arrangements for new 
during which time they have ample opportunity to mission stations in Turkey imd Hindustan. In the 
make themselves acquainted with all the doctrines year 1843 — ^the year before the division of the church 
and usages of the church; and the church has also an — ^the number of foreign missionaries in connection 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Chris- with the body was about 60. After d^division the 

tian experience and the general character of the pro- Missionary Society of the Metli|m8t Episcopal 

bationers : at the end of the probation, if there is a Church, South, was formed, its operations being con- 
mutual agreement between the probationers and the ducted independently upon the same general princi- 
church, they are received into full connexion ; but in pies as the original Society. In 1854 the Methodist j 

case there is a disagreement, probationers can with- Episcopal Church, in both its northern and southern ^ 

draw, or the church can drop tliem witliout the for- divisions, had seventy-eight missionaries labouring 

mality of a church trial. in foreign parts. 

“Whenever there is a sufficient number of per- It is remarkable to what an extent Methodism j 
sons in a place, who wish to unite with the Metho- flourisiies in the United States. In seventy years 
dist Episcopal Church, it is customary for the tlie whole body of Methodists in that country has 
preacher to form them into a class, and to appoint grown from 13,000 to 1,200,000 members, besides 
one of their number a leader, whose duty it is to take the many hundreds that have died during that time, 
a special oversight of them, and to meet them once “ The Methodist,” says Dr. Schaflf, “ is one ot the 
a-week for the purpose of religious instruction and most numerous denominations in America, perhaps 
improvement. Classes thus formed are united into a the most numerous, and in the state of Indiana it 
church, and the cliurch is placed under the cliarge of even controls the political elections. It has uncom- 
a travelling preacher. The churches are situated on nion energy and activity, and enjoys an organization 
circuits or stations, and they are annually supplied eminently fitted for great general enterprises, and sys- 
by a preacher from the conference. tematic, successful co-operation. Its preachers have, 

“On each circuit or station there is a quarterly in general, little or no scientitic culture, but, on an 

conference, consisting of the presiding eider of tlie average, a decided aptness for popular discourse and 
district, all the travelling and local preachers, ex- exhortation, and they often compensate by fidelity and 
horters, stewards, and leaders of the circuit or sta- self-denial for their want of deeper knowledge. They 
tion, and none else. This conference possesses an are particularly fitted for breaking the way in now 
appellate jurisdiction over the members of the regions, for aggressive missionary pioneer service, and 
churcli on the circuit or station, wlio may have ap- for labouring among the lower classes of the people, 
pealed from the decisions of the church, and it.s de- Their zeal, however, is very frequently vitiated by im- 
cisions in all cases are final. It also attends to the pure motives of proselytism, and indulges in the boldest 
general business of the church, both temporal and aggressions on other churches, thinking that it alone 
spiritual, which cannot so well be attended to by the can really convert. Amongst the negroes, too, both 
members of the church in their more private capa- free and slave, Methodism has most influence, and 
city. It is properly a connecting link between tlie seems, with its emotional excitements, well adapted 
church and the annual conference, and all tlie busi- to their sanguine, excitable temperament. Formerly, 
ness of the church with the annual conference is pre- appealing to the apostles and evangelists of the primi- 

pared and forwarded by this body. tive church, it used to condemn leaniing and theo- 

“ A number of circuits and stations form districts, logy from principle, as dangerous to practical piety ; 
over which an elder is appointed to preside. And a and to boast, that its preachers had ‘ never rubbed 
number of the districts form a conference, which their backs against the walls of a college,’ and yet 
meets annually for the transaction of its appropriate knew the better how to catch fish in the net of the 
business. And then, again, delegates from these kingdom of God. But in this respect a considerable 
several annual conferences form a general conference, change has been, for some yeais, going on. The 
which meets once in four years. Methodists are now beginning to establish colleges 

“ There are three orders of ministers recognised and seminaries, to publish scientific periodicals, and 
in the Methodist Episcopal church ; bishops, elders, to follow the steps of the culture of the age. But it 
and deacons ; and the duties pertaining to each are is a question whether they will not thus lose more 
plainly defined in the Discipline.” (See Metho- in their peculiar character and influence with the 
mSTS, Wesleyan.) masses than they will gain in tlie more cultivated 

According to the last census, the Methodist Epis- circles.” In 1853 there were enrolled in the Me- 
copal denomination in the United States has 12,464 thodist Episcopal Church, South, 1,659 travelling 
church edifices, with accommodation for 4,209,333 preachers, 4,036 local preachers, and 529,394 mem- 
persons. Up to 1831 this church had no foreign bers ; while the same church, North, enrols 5,lb0 
missions except that to the North American Indians, travelling preachers, 6,061 local preachers, and 
That year, however, they commenced a mission to 732,637 members under seven bishops. 

Liberia in Africa, and since that time they have METHODIST (Primitive) CONNEXION, a i 
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Sodety of Methodista which ftroae in England out of 
the revivals of religion wliich took place about the 
commencement of the present century among the 
workmen at the potteries in Staffordshire. One of 
the pious and worthy men with whom this denomi- 
nation of Christians originated was William Clowes, 
who was himself engaged in the pottery business. 
Throughout his apprenticeship he seems to have 
pursued an unbroken career of sin and folly, not, 
however, without occasional misgivings, and inward 
strivings of the Spirit. In his twenty-fifth year he 
was brought under the saving influence of the truth 
as it is in Jesus; and this Joyful event in his history 
was speedily followed by the conversion of his wife. 
The house of this humble pair now became the re- 
sort of the godly and devout among their neighbours. 
William became emphatically a man of prayer, and 
the peace of God flowed through his soul like a 
mighty river. “ My soul feasted,” he says, when 
speaking in his Journals of this period of his spirit- 
ual history, “ on the hidden manna, and drank the 
wine of the kingdom. My soul rose in spiritual 
greatness, and I felt withal such a burning sympathy 
for souls, and saw their lost and perishing condition 
with such vividness, that I went into the streets 
among the licentious and profane, and addressed 
them in the name of the hol'd. The rebels against 
God were struck with surprise and astonishment 
whilst I bore witness against them, and cleared my 
soul of their blood. Indeed, the fire of God’s love 
became so hot in my soul, as frequently to constrain 
me to shout and praise aloud, as 1 went along the 
road. On one occasion I was praising my God 
aloud, as a happy inhabitant of the rock, (it was near 
midnight,) and a woman, who had formed the dread- 
ful resolution to drown lierself, was actually approach- 
ing the water-side for the purpose, when hearing me 
shouting glory to God, she was instantly arrested in 
her purpose. She reflected upon the rash and awful 
deed she was about to perpetrate ; and said to her- 
self, * Oh what a wicked wretch am I, and what a 
happy man is he that shouts and praises God yonder 1’ 
This poor creature was, therefore, mercifully diverted 
from her intention, and returned home. My soul 
enjoyed such ecstasy, both night and day, that the 
time I spent in sleep was comparatively trifling, not- 
withstanding my daily labours and religious exer- 
cises were veiy great ; for, after the toil of the day, 
I attended a meeting every evening, and usually la- 
boured till my .strength failed. My Sabbath labours 
were also unremitting. In the first place, there was 
the prayer-meeting at sir o’clock in the morning ; 
another followed at nine ; preaching at eleven ; band- 
meeting at one ; preaching at two ; visiting the sick 
at four ; preaching again at six ; afterwards a prayer- 
meeting at my own house, — besides reading the 
Scriptures, family and private prayer, and other oc- 
casional duties. In the midst of all this ponderous 
labour, I felt strong, active, and unspeakably happy 
in God.” 


The prayer-meetings wiiich were held about this 
time at William Clowes’ house were attended 1^ 
great numbers of people, many of them under deep 
spiritual concern. The work of Gk)d now made ra- 
pid progress among the workpeople at Tunstall, 
Harriseahead, and the neighbourhood. At this period 
two other kindred spirits, Daniel Shubotham and 
Hugh Bourne, became frequent visitors at the house 
ofWilham Clowes, for the purpose of conversing 
upon spiritual and divine things. Finding that the 
prayer-meetings were blessed to not a few, William 
and some of his praying fri^da resolved to make 
still further efforts to accomplish the conversion of 
sinners. With this view they “agreed that the 
person who should first address the throne of grace 
should believe for the particular blessing prayed for, 
and all the other praying labourers should respond 
Amen, and believe also ; and if the blessing prayed 
for was not gi'anted, still to persevere pleading for 
it, until it was bestowed. We conceived we were 
authorized and justified by the Scriptures in praying 
and believing for certain blessings, and receiving 
them in tlie act of believing ; but that it could not 
answer any useful purpose in the exercise of praying 
to God, to ask perhaps for hundreds of blessings, and 
finally to go away without receiving any.” As the 
result of this plan, “ we began,” says Clowes, “ to 
see immediate good done in the name of the Lord, 
acting in accordance with those views of the word 
of God which it is calculated to inspire ; for seldom 
a meeting took place but souls were saved vid be- 
lievere sanctified to God.” 

In addition to the prayer-meetings, a local preach- 
ers’ meeting was also established for mutual improve- 
ment, and the discussion of theological subjects. 
This meeting was very profitable, serving as a school 
in which many preachers were trained for more en- 
larged spheres of usefulness than they occupied be- 
fore. Clowes now became a class-leader at a place 
called Kidsgrove, where, through his instrumentality, 
many of the roughest colliers were brought to God. 
Hugh Bourne was also much prospered in his la- 
bours at Harriseahead, and one of bis earliest con- 
verts, Daniel Shubotham, was eminently useful as 
a class-leader in the district. One of the most im- 
portant moral results which followed, on the eaniest 
exertions of these humble but devoted men, was the 
suppression, to a considerable extent, of Sabbath- 
breaking, which was a very prevalent vice in the 
Staffordshire potteries. An association was formed 
for this important object, and speedily a powerftil 
check was put upon Sunday trading, and other vio- 
lations of the Christian Sabbath. A tract-distribut- 
ing Society was organized in the town of Bunlera, 
which sent pious men, two and two, round both 
town and country, to deliver Bibles, Testaments, and 
Tracts, to all who would receive than, and after 
wards to call again and exchange the tracts for ftesh 
ones. On these occasions tlie tract distributors em- 
braced the opportunity of conversing with the peo- 
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pie on the necessity of directing their thoughts to 
their spiritual concerns, generally concluding their 
visit with earnest prayer for the conversion of every 
inmate of the house. By such means a spirit of 
inquiiy was excited, first prayer-meetings were estab- 
lished, then class-meetings, and subsequently preach- 
ing stations set up. Much opposition was offered, 
but the work of conversion went forward, promoted 
not a little by the arrival in the district of a remark- 
able individual named Lorenzo Dow, who preached 
with power and great success. 

At this point in the history of the work of revival, 
it was resolved to hold a camp-meeting after the ex- 
ample of the American Methodists in Kentucky. 
Such a meeting, accordingly, was announced to take 
])lace on Sabbath, May 31, 1807, on Mow-hill, near 
the boundary-line which divides Cheshire from Staf- 
fordshire. This was the first camp-meeting ever 
held in England, and from its close bearing on the 
rise of Primitive Methodism, we quote an account of 
it as given by William Clowes, who was himself pre- 
sent : “ The morning, a rainy one, was unfavourable. 
On my arrival about six o'clock, I found a small 
group of people assembled under a wall, singing. I 
immediately joined them, and several of us engaged 
in prayer. When we had concluded the singing and 
praying services, a Peter Bradburn preached, and an 
individual from Macclesfield followed. The people 
now began to be strongly affected, and we began an- 
other praying-service. During the progress of these 
labours the people continued increasing in large 
numbers, but as they came from various places to 
the hill, many did not know to what point they 
^ should make. At last a person named Taylor, from 
"Tqnatall, suggested that a flag, or something of the 
kind^s^uld be hoisted as a guide and rallying point. 
Accormhgly, E. Anderson, from Kilham, in York- 
shire, unrated something like a flag, on a long pole, 
in a conspicuous and elevated position, which be- 
came the centre of attraction. It was about this 
time that I stood upon the stand to address the peo- 
ple. I began my address by giving the people a 
statement of my Christian experience, and an expla- 
nath||pi<frlhe motives which had influenced me to 
^attend the meeting ; then I followed with an exhor- 
tation for all immediately to look to the Lord by 
faith for a present salvation ; and whilst I was warn- 
mg sinners to flee from the wrath to come, Jones, 
from Burslem, a man in the crowd, cried out, * That's 
right, Clowes, clear thy blood of them!’ During 
this period of the meeting, the unction of the Holy 
Spirit rose with great power. Several appeared in 
distress; and the praying labourers engaged most 
zealously in pleading with the mourners. But this 
movement in the meeting did not stay the word of 
exhortation ; it rather gave greater energy and effect. 
Accordmgly, a second stand was fixed, and a person 
from Irel^d gave an exhortation. When this indi- 
vidual had concluded, Edward Anderson, already 
referred to, followed ; reading a part of his life and 


experience in verse, interspersed with sentences of 
exhortation. As the people still increased, a third 
stand was fixed, and in the afternoon, a fourth was 
erected; and all were occupied with preachers, 
preaching at the same time ; at this penud the wea- 
ther WHS very fine, and the crowds of^/'^ple im- 
mensely large. The first day’s prayilifNon Mow-hill 
then presented a most magnificent and sublime spec^ 
tacle. Four preachers, simultaneously crying to sin- 
ners to flee from the wrath to come ; thousands lis- 
tening, afifected with ‘ thoughts that breathed, and 
words that burn’d;’ many in deep distress, and 
others pleading with Heaven in their behalf ; some 
praising God aloud for the great things which were 
brought to pass, whilst others were rejoicing in the 
testimony they had received, that their sins, which 
were many, had been all forgiven. The camp-meet- 
ing continued full of glory and converting power. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, the numbers of 
people were prodigiously large ! but after this time 
many began to move off, and homewards ; yet the 
power of the Higliest continued with uiidiminished 
force and effect to the very last. Towards the con- 
clusion, the services were principally carried on by 
praying companies, and at the close, which took 
place about half-past eight o’clock in the evening, 
several (six) souls were set at liberty. The glory 
that filled my soul on that day far exceeds my power 
to explain. Much of the gO(^ wrought at this great 
meeting remains ; but the full amount of that good, 
eternity alone will develop to the myriads of the 
angelic and sainted inhabitants, who will everlast- 
ingly laud the eternal Majesty on account of the 
day’s praying on Mo4r-hill 1 ” 

A second camp-meeting was held at the same 
place on tlie 19th of July ; and a third at Norton on 
the 2,3d of August. The design of these two Matter 
is described as having been to “ counteract the effects 
resulting from the ‘wakes’ or annual parish feasts, 
at which much riot and sensuality usually took place ; 
and at such seasons, not unfrequently, professors of 
religion were drawn from their steadfastness. To 
stay the torrent of evil, to preserve God’s people, 
and to effect the conversion of sinners to God, were 
the ruling motives which influenced us in arranging 
these meetings.” 

All the peraotis who were mainly concerned in 
planning and conducting these camp-meetings were 
thus far connected with the Wesleyan Methodist So- 
ciety, but their proceedings met with decided disap- 
proi^tion from the Wesleyan preachers in the Burs- 
lem circuit, who after a time expelled them from 
their body, simply on the ground that they attended 
camp-meetings, which were alleged to be contrary 
to the Methodist discipline. This act was regarded 
as being in accordance with a minute passed by 
the Wesleyan Conference in 1807, which declared, 
“It is our judgment, that even supposing such 
meetings to be allowed in America, they are highly 
improper in England, and likely to be productive of 
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considerable mischief ; we disclaim all connexion with 
them.” William Clowes, thus driven out from the 
Wesleyan body, stiU continued along with his friends, 
to labour with unwearied energy in preaching, hold- 
ing prayer-meetings, and other operations of a na- 
ture fitted to advance the spiritual good of men. 
The burden, however, of the camp-meetings which 
were held from time to time, chiefly rested upon H. 
and J. Bourne, and exposed them to much obloquy, 
besides involving them in various difficulties, and 
almost ruining them in their worldly circumstances. 

The brethren carried on their classes and mission- 
ary labours with great zeal and success, but in se- 
parate and detached parties, without any particular 
bond of union or organization. On the 30th of May 
1811, however, the work assumed, for the first time, 
a regular connexional aspect, for at that date quar- 
terly society tickets were ordered to be printed, and 
given to the members of all the classes, and regular 
visitations of all the societies to take place. Tlie 
introduction of tickets was followed by a regulation 
tending still more to unite the various Societies which 
had now become both numerous and wide-spread. 
Hitherto the whole expenses of the missionary and 
other operations had been borne by four individuals, 
but as these men were wholly dependent for their 
support upon the labour of their hands, it had now 
become necessary to devise some other means of 
raising money to meet the increasing expenses of 
the movement. The people generally were quite 
willing to assist, but had never been called upon to 
subscribe. A general meeting, accordingly, was held 
at Tunstall on the 26th of July 1811, when it was 
resolved that money should in future be regularly 
raised in the Societies to meet the expenditure of 
the Connexion. A preachers’ plan about this time 
was formed, and preaching appointments regularly 
arranged. There were now on the list 2 travelling 
preachers; 15 local preachers; 200 membera, and 
17 preaching places. 

^rly in the following year a meeting was held at 
Tunstall, which is thus noticed in Hugh Bourne’s 
Journal, “Thursday, February 1.3, 1812, we called 
a meeting, made plans for the next quarter, and 
made some other regulations ; in particular, we took 
the name of the Primitive Methodist Connex- 
ion.” The reason assigned for taking this name is 
stated to have been, “ because we wish to walk as 
closely as we can in the steps of »Tohn Wesley.” An 
attempt was now made by the Wesleyan body in the 
Burslem circuit, to persuade the newly-formed Society 
to return to the Old Connexion, assigning as an in- 
ducement that it would be for the glory of God, and 
would spread more the kingdom of Christ in the 
world. The letter containing this invitation was 
taken into serious consideration, and the proposal 
was respectfully but firmly declined. 

Tlie Primiiwe MeOio^ Connexion was now or- 
ganized as a separate and independent body of 
Christians. Arrangements were made for holding 


regular quarterly meetings for the management of 
their affiiirs. A code of rules was drawn up for tlie 
use of the Connexion at large, and having been sub- 
mitted for approval to the Societies by the preachers, 
they were carefully revised according to the sugges- 
tions made and printed in their authorized form early 
in 1814. In this same year an important step in 
advance was made by the establishment of the office 
of Superintendent Preacher. The Connexion was 
now extending its labours over a wide extent of 
country, but particularly in Derbyshire, where it 
was joined by large numbers of the labouring popu- 
lation. At Belper, in that county, several prayer 
meetings were conducted with great success. Hugh 
Bourne tells us, that “when these very powerful 
meetings were closed, the praying people in return- 
ing home were accustomed to sing through the 
streets of Belper. “This circumstance,” he says, 
“ procured them the name of Rantet's ; and the name 
of Ranter^ which first arose on this occasion, after- 
wards spread very extensively.” It is very impro- 
per and utterly unchristian to apply opprobnous 
terms to any class of men who are seeking according 
to the light given them to advance the cause of 
Christ. The Primitive Methodwts as a body, have 
ever shown themselves to be an earnest, laborious, 
self-denying class of men, whose efforts have doubt- 
less been blessed in many cases to the conversion of 
souls. 

The missionary labours of William Clowes now 
extended into Nottinghamshire, and thence into 
Leicestershire. The camp meetings, however, which 
in their commencement had been so successful, be- 
gan about this time to decline in their influence and 
usefulness. Hugh Bourne, who had hitherto taken 
a special interest in this department of the work, 
carefully examined the matter to discover if possible 
the causes of this decline, and coming to the conclu- 
sion that too much importance was attached to 
preaching, and too little to praying, he resolved to 
take a bint on this point from the American Camp 
Meetings, and, accordingly, he arranged that each 
hour devoted to preaching, should be followed by an 
hour de\otcd to prayer, and that this practice should 
be continued throughout the whole day. This change 
restored in a great measure the former efficiency of 
the meetings, which were attended by thousands of 
people. 

In 1819, the work extended into Yorkshire, and 
to caiTy forward operations in this quarter, William 
Clowes was stationed at Hull. At this time was in- 
troduced the system of dividing circuits into branches, 
which could easily, when judged proper, be formed 
into new circuits. And as the entire connexion was 
increasing rapidly, another important step was taken 
in advance by the institution of regular Annual 
Meetings, the first of which was held at Hull on the 
2d of May 1820. These were appointed to consist 
of three delegates from each circuit, one of whom 
was to be a travelling preacher. The report of the 
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oonneiion now stood as follows : — 8 circuits ; 48 tra- 
velling preachers, 277 local preachers, and 7,842 
members. At the Conference in 1821 several im- 
portant resolutions were adopted. It was decided 
that a printing-press should be established for the 
connexion, and also a Book-room. The cause was 
now making such encouraging progress, that at the 
Conference in 1822 the number of members was re- 
ported to have risen to 25,218. 

Mr. Clowes, by his ardent missionary zeal, had 
rendered the Hull circuit one of the most prosperous 
in the whole body, and having been so successful in 
Yorkshire, he extended his operations into Northum- 
berland, and afterwards into Cumberland. In 1824, 
he proceeded to London, but the work went heavily 
and slowly on in the metropolis. He next proceeded 
by invitation into Cornwall, and after labouring 
there for a time, returned to the northern counties 
of England, where he was so prospered in his mis- 
sionary efforts, tluit great numbers were enrolled iis 
members of the Society, and not a few seemed to 
give evidence of having been savingly converted. 

The doctrines of the Primitive Methodists are 
declared in their Deed Poll to be “ those contained 
in the first four volumes of Wesley’s Sermons, and 
ceitain Notes by him on the New Testament.” 
In the leading articles of Christianity, therefore, 
they agree with the Wesleyan Methodists as set 
forth in their published standards. The charac- 
teristic doctrine, however, of Primitive Methodism, 
is, as one of the body alleges, “ that of a full, free, 
and present salvation,” and they believe in the 
doctrine of instantaneous conversions. In defending 
tliis doctrine, they argue that “ sudden conversions 
are in accordance with Scripture. In the Acts of 
the Apostles, we find that ordinarily conversions 
were sudden under their ministry. The 3,000 con- 
versions on the day of Pentecost all appear to ha\ e 
taken place during the sittings of one assembly ; and 
all the subsequent outpourings of the Spirit with 
which the first age of Christianity was blessed seem- 
ed to have been characterized by conversions of this 
sort. Though Saul was three days seeking the 
Lord, yet the jailer of Philippi and all his house 
were converted m hour I And we have reason 
to believe that such conversions were every day tak- 
ing place under the ministry of the apostles. Not 
only the example of Scripture, but the general spirit 
and genius of the Bible are favourable to sudden 
conversion. The Bible calls upon men to repent 
now ! It does not instruct them to adopt a course 
of action preparatory to their doing so, but allows of 
no delay. Its language is, < Behold, now is the ac- 
cepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation.’ 
Sudden conversions are neither unpliilosophical, un- 
scriptural, nor unusual.” 

This body of Christians, at least the great majo- 
rity of its preachers and members, is unfavourable to 
all national establishments of religion. They main- 
tain the doctrine and follow the practice of infant 


baptism, but they reject the dogma of baptismal re- 
generation. One of the connexional rules is, “ that 
the preachers and members use every prudential 
means to encourage Temperance Societies;” and 
another that “ none of the preachers jihall be allowed 
to make speeches at parliamentaiy el^'/rious, or at 
political meetings.” 

The condition on which members are admitted into 
the Society of the Primitive Methodists, is simply 
that the applicant is animated by “ a desire to flee 
from the wrath to come.” Three months’ probation 
is required before full admission is granted into fel- 
lowship. Members can only be excluded from com- 
munion by a proved wilful immorality ; or absence 
from class four weeks successively witliout assigning 
sufficient reason for such absence. The Connexion 
is composed of cUuisea, one member of which is called 
the Leader^ and usually another called the aesUtant. 
The members •)f each class have their names entered 
in a class-book ; and further, each member holds a 
Society ticket which is renewed quarterly. A mem- 
ber removing from one place to another is furnished 
with credentials. The lay-officers of the body are, 
the “Leader,” corresponding to the “Eld. r” of the 
New Testament ; and the “ Society Steward,” corres- 
ponding to the “ Deacon.” It is regarded as an in- 
dispensable qualification of a preacher anmng the 
Primitive Methodists, that he give satisfactory evi- 
dence of a scriptural conversion to God, and of a 
Divine call. In the induction of preachers to the 
ministerial office, there is no ceremony or laying on 
of hands as in the case of ordination in other 
churches. From the period of a preacher being 
“ called out,” he enters on a probation of four years ; 
after which, if successful, he is admitted into full 
connexion. The salary allowed to a preacher of the 
gospel is proverbially small, so that there is no temp- 
tation to any one to undertake the ministerial office 
from mere worldly motiies. 

The object of the Primitive Methodist Connexion 
is “to aid in extending the kingdom of Christ 
throughout the world by preaching the gospel in 
the open air, private houses, and public edifices, and 
by holding various religious services throughout its 
societies, congregations, circuits, branches, and mis- 
sions.” The constitution of the body is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Church in his ‘Sketches of Primitive 
Methodism;’ “A number of societies or classes in 
different places form what is called a mission; or 
when self-supporting, a circuit This generally in- 
cludes a market town, and the circumjacent villages, 
to the extent of ten or twenty miles. Two, three, or 
more preachers, are annually appointed to a circuit ; 
one of these is called the superintendent. This cir- 
cuit is their sphere of labour for at least one year, 
and not exceeding three years ; while the superin- 
tendent may probably remain five or six years in the 
same circuit. This constant change of preachers is 
an excellent rule. ‘Some indeed, have imagined 
that this is a hindrance to the work of God; but 
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long experience in every part of the kingdom proves 
to the contrary. 

** A number of drcuits, from five to ten, more or 
fewer, according to oircumstances, compose a dis- 
trict. The Primitive Methodist Connexion is divid- 
ed into 14 districts. Each district lias an annual 
meeting, preparatory to the Conference. It is at- 
tended by a travelling preacher, or a lay delegate 
from each of the circuits belonging to the district, 
and also by a delegate from the general or ‘ Connex- 
ional Committee.’ ‘ The district meeting,’ according 
to the Various Regulations of 1836, ‘inquires re- 
specting the conduct and success of each travelling 
preacher; and whether any trespass on the rules 
respecting preaching, or are negligent in ministerial 
family visiting, or in otlier duties, and notes the 
same on the minutes.* 

“ Six delegates from each district attend the Con- 
ference. ‘ They shall consist,’ says the Deed Poll, 
* of the travelling preachers, one-third ; and the 
other two-thirds shall consist of those members who 
shall sustain each the office of local preacher, class- 
leader, or circuit -steward.’ The majority, therefore, 
is as two to one in favour of the people. Laws made 
at the Conference govern the Connexion. The Con- 
ference is the supreme cliurcli court. It also exa- 
mines the number of members, finances, &c., and 
stations the preachers for the ensuing year.” 

Open-air worship is frequently practised by the 
Primitive Methodists. At the risk of im[»riaonment 
and persecution they “go out into the highways and 
hedges to compel souls to come in,” and be saved. 
Love-feasts are observed from time to time, at which 
bread and water are distributed in token of Christian 
fellowship. Watch-nights also, after the manner of 
the vigils of the ancients, are held on the last night 
of the year; and on these occasions the services 
consist of prayer, praise, and exhortation by preach- 
ers. Silence is usually observed a few minutes be- 
fore midnight, and until the new year has commenced, 
when the services are ended. Protracted meetings, 
which originated in America, were introduced into 
England by a Primitive Methodist preacher in 1838, 
and they have ever since been resorted to by the 
body generally, as a favourite means of bringing 
about a revival of religion. The ordinary worship of 
the^Society is characterized by great liveliness and 
excitement, the people being accustomed to utter 
hearty responses with loud voices in the course of 
the devotional exercises. In not a few of their con- 
gregations instrumental music has been introduced, 
though others are much opposed to what they regard 
as an unwarranted innovation on the primitive sim- 
plicity of Christian worship. 

The Primitive Methodists have from their first 
rise admitted of a practice which is unknown in 
other denominations, with the exception of the 
Friends, that of female preaching. It has been some- 
times argued in defence of this practice, that it is 
not specifically condemned in Scripture, and has in 


many cases been blessed for the good of souls. But 
while in several circuits females are still employed 
occasionally as local or lay preachers, female preach- 
ing is gi'eatly on the decline tliroughoat the Con- 
nexion generally. In this and a few other particulars 
the Primitive Methodists differ from other churches, 
but with all their peculiarities, they are a body of 
rimple-hearted and devoted Christians, whose pre- 
dominant desire is to win souls to Christ. 

Tiie Primitive Methodist Magazine commenced in 
1818. Subsequently it was edited by Hugh Bourne 
until 1843, when a new series was begun under the 
editorship of John Plesher, and under the present 
arrangement a new editor is appointed every five 
years. “Hitherto,” says Mr. Church, referring 
to 1844, “the Connexion has been isolated in its 
missionary opemtions. Each circuit, which has 
been able, has employed a missionary, and, with 
few exceptions, has had to support him with its own 
resources. In the youth of the Connexion this plan 
appears to have been best adapted for the diffusion 
of its energies through the land ; but growing events 
seem to demand a different state of things, and hence 
jirrangements were made at the Conference to con- 
centrate our missionary energies in part, that we may 
try, on a partial scale, whether the plan is not better 
suited to the altered condition of the Connexion. 
In April, two missionaries set out for America. 
During the same month an association of Sunday- 
scliolars was formed to support a missionary to and 
at Adelaide, South Australia.” The following year 
an a.«8ociation of Sunday-school teachers was formed 
to sustain a missionary in New Zealand. The Con- 
nexion now organized a foreign missionary Society, 
adopting Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, as 
their fields of labour. The total number of their" 
foreign missionaries throughout the world is at present 
40 ; of whom 22 are in Canada, 14 in Australia, and 
4 in New Zealand. The whole number of members 
in their foreign stations is 3,363. From the General 
Minutes of the Annual Conference held in June 
1857, we leant that the travelling preachers of the 
whole Connexion amount to 698, tlie local preachers 
to 10,205, and the members, including the Home and 
Foreign Missions, in connection with the British 
Conference, to 110,683. Tlie Primitive Methodists 
have uniformly taken a very lively interest in the 
religious education of the young. Their Sabbath 
schools were reported at the last Annual Conference 
to be 1,C92, with 25,403 teachers, and 139,486 
scholars. 

METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH IN 
AMERICA, a respectable body of seceders from the 
MetMifft Epiacopal Chur<^, who formed themselvei 
into a regularly organized church in 1830, the first 
General Convention of the body having been held in 
that year in the city of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land. It would appear that at an early period in the 
history of Methodism in America, exception was 
taken by not a few members of the body to a pecn- 
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Um* feitare in tlie government adopted by the Con- 
ference in 1784, which consisted exclusively of 
preachCn. The obnoxious feature was tiiat which 
secured to the itinerant ministers the entire exercise 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of 
the church to the exclusion of all otlier classes of 
ministers, as well as the whole membership of the 
body. The spirit of dissatisfaction which so soon 
manifested itself, continued every year to gain gi’ound, 
until at length, in 1820, the feelings of the Reform- 
ing party found vent in a periodical which was insti- 
tuted, called the ‘ Wesleyan Repository.’ Numer- 
ous petitions were now presented to the Conference 
from all quarters of the country, pi-aying for a repre- 
sentation of both ministers and laymen in the rule- 
making department; but no change either in the 
principles or practical operations of the body could 
be obtained. At length, at the close of the Con- 
ference in 1824, a meeting of the reforming party 
was held in Baltimore, at which it was determined 
to publish a periodical pamphlet, entitled ‘ Tlie Mu- 
tual Rights of the Ministers and Members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,’ for the purpose, as was 
alleged, of giving the Methodist community a suita- 
ble opportunity to enter upon a calm and dispassion- 
ate discussion of the subjects in dispute. The meet- 
ing also determined to resolve itself into a Union 
Society, and recommended similar societies to be 
formed in all parts of the United States, in order to 
ascertain the number of persons in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church friendly to a change in her gov- 
ernment. These steps exposed the reformers to 
much persecution and annoyance, but their views 
were adopted by a large body of zealous Methodists. 
The further histor/ of the controversy, until the 
secession actually took place, is thus stated by the 
Rev. Thomas F. Norris : “ Sometime during the 
spring of the year 1826, the Baltimore Union So- 
ciety recommended state conventions to be held in 
the several States, for the exclusive purpose of mak- 
ing inquiry into the propriety of making one united 
petition to the approaching General Conference of 
1828, praying for representation ; and to elect dele- 
gates to meet in a General Convention for the pur- 
pose. Conventions were accordingly held, and dele- 
gates elected ; in consequence of which, reformers, in 
different parts of the country, were made to feel the 
displeasure of men in power. In North Carolina, sev- 
eral members of the Granville Union Society were 
expelled for being members thereof. In the fall of 
1827, eleven ministers were suspended, and finally 
expelled from the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
church in Baltimore, and twenty-two laymen, for 
being members of the Union Society, and supporters 
of mutual rights. The members expelled, and others 
who saw fit to secede, organized under Mr. 

general rules, taking the title of Associated 
IMUthodists. 

In November 1827. the General Convention as- 
•emUed in Baltimore, composed of ministers and 


lay delegates, elected by the State Conventions and 
Union Societies. This Convention prepared a me- 
morial to the General Conference of May 1828, pray- 
ing that the government of the church might be 
made representative, and more in accordance with 
the mutual rights of the ministers and people. To 
this memorial the General Coufer^Hw ^plied, in 
a circular, claiming for the itiner^^'riu..isters of 
their church an exclusive divine right to the same 
unlimited and unamenable power, which they had 
exercised over the whole church from the establish- 
ment of their goveniment in 1784. Soon after 
the rise of the General Conference, several refonners 
in Cincinnati, Lynchburg, and other places, were ex- 
pelled for being members of Union Societies and 
supporters of the mutual rights. 

“ Tlie reformei*s, now perceiving that all hope of 
obtaining a change in the government of the church 
had vanished, withdrew, in considerable numbers, in 
dillcrent jiarts of the United States, and called an- 
other General Convention to assemble in Baltimore, 
November 12, 1828. This Convention drew up 
seventeen ‘Articles of Association,’ to serve as a 
provisional government for the Associated Methodist 
churches, until a constitution and book of discipline 
could be prepared by a subsequent Convention to be 
held in November 1830.” 

Tlie first Getieral Convention, accordingly, at 
which the Metliodist Protestant Cliurch was regular- 
ly organized, was held at Baltimore in 1830. The 
meeting commenced on the 2d of November, and con- 
tinued in session till the 23d inclusive. It was attend- 
ed by eighty-threc ministerial, and a large number of 
lay representatives of about 6,000 members of the 
respective associated Methodists, a large majority oi 
wliora had already withdrawn from the Methodist 
Episcopal Cliurch on account of her government and 
ho.stility to lay representation. In this important 
Convention, a form of constitution and discipline for 
the newly organized church was considered and 
approved. Tlie principles on which the Secession 
proceeded are thus stated in the preamble and arti- 
cles which precede the constitution ; “ We the repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Methodist churches in 
General Convention assembled, acknowledging the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the only head of the church, 
and the Word of God as the sufficient rule of faith 
and practice, in all things pertaining to godliness ; 
and being fully persuaded, that the representative 
form of church government is the most scriptural, 
best suited to our condition, and most congenial with 
our views and feelings as fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the liousehold of God ; and wliereas a 
written constitution, establishing the form of govern- 
ment, and securing to the ministers and members of 
the church their rights and privileges, is the beat 
safeguard of Cliristian liberty : We, therefore, trust- 
ing in the protection of Almighty God, and acting in 
the name and by the authority of our constituents, 
do ordain and establish, and agree to be governed hy 
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the following elementary principles and constitution : 

“ 1. A Cliristian church is a society of believers 
in Jesus Christ, and is a divine 'institution. 

“ 2. Christ is the only Head of the church ; and 
the Word of Gk)d the only rule of faith and conduct. 

“ 3. No person who loves the Lord Jesus Christ, 
aTid obeys the gospel of God, our Saviour, ought to 
be deprived of church membership. 

“ 4. Every man lias an inalienable right to private 
[udgment, in matters of religion ; and an equal right 
to express his opinion, in any way which will not 
violate the laws of God, or the rights of his fellow- 
men. 

“6. Church trials should be conducted on gospel 
principles only ; and no minister or member should 
be excommunicated except for immorality ; the pro- 
pagation of unchristian doctrines ; or for the neglect 
of duties enjoined by the Word of God. 

“ 6. The pastoral or ministerial office and duties 
are of divine appointment ; and all elders in the 
church of God are equal ; but ministers are forbidden 
to be lords over God’s heritage, or to have dominion 
over the faith of the saints. 

“ 7. The church has a right to form and enforce 
such rules and regulations only, as are in accordance 
with the Holy Scriptures, and may be necessary or 
have a tendency to c^rry into effect the great sys- 
tem of practical Christianity. 

“ 8. Whatever power may be necessary to the for- 
mation of rules and regulations, is inherent in the 
ministers and members of the church ; but so much 
of that power may be delegated, from time to time, 
upon a plan of representation, as they may judge 
nece.ssary and proper. 

“ 9. It is the duty of all ministers and members of 
the church to maintain godliness, and to oppose all 
moral evil. 

10. It is obligatory on ministers of the gospel lo 
be faithful in the discharge of their pastoral and min- 
isterial duties ; and it is also obligatory on the mem- 
bers, to esteem ministers highly for their works’ 
sake, and to render them a righteous compensation 
for their labours. 

•‘11. The church ought to secure to all her official 
bodies the nece.s8ary authority for the purposes of 
good government ; but she has no right to create any 
distinct or independent sovereignties,” 

Lay representation being adopted as an essential 
element in the constitution of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, its General Conference, which meets 
every seventh year, is composed of an equal number 
of ministers and laymen, l)eing one minister and one 
layman for every thousand persons of its member- 
ship. The Annual Conferences consist of all the 
ordained itinerant ministers, and of one delegate from 
each circuit and station within the bounds of the 
district, for each of its itinerant ministers. The 
Quarterly Conferences are the immediate official 
meetings of the circuits and stations. The leaders’ 
meeting, and, indeed, all the other arrangements, are 


similar to those of the church from which they se- 
ceded. The only difference between the two churches 
lies in government, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
rejecting lay representation, and adopting an unli- 
mited episcopacy, while the Methodist Protestant 
Church admits lay representation, and a parity in 
the ministry. 

METHODIST (Reformed) CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. This body sprung out of a feeble se- 
cession which took place from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in 1814. The original seceders amounted 
to no more than fourteen persons belonging to the 
towns of Whitingham and Readsborough, Vermont, 
who felt straitened in their religious rights and pri- 
vileges under the Episcopal mode of church govern- 
ment. Having reiiresoiited their grievances to the 
Genei'al Conference, and meeting with no favoura- 
ble answer, they formally separated from the church, 
and on the 16th of January 1814 met in convention 
at Readsborough. At this Convention they formed 
themselves into a church under the name of the 
“Reformed Methodist Church,” and appointed a 
Conference to be held on the following 5th of Feb- 
ruary, at which they adopted articles of religion and 
riile.s of church government. 

The Reformed Methodists agree with the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in regard to the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. Their system of church gov- 
ernment is essentially Congregational in its character, 
all power being considered as vested in the primary 
bodies, the churches. The leading men among the 
Reformed Methodists have generally maintained, 
that the same faith would produce the same effects it 
did in primitive times. They believe that the church 
has apostatized ; that as all blessings given in an- 
swer to pmyer are suspended upon the condition^ 
of faith, therefore, faith is the restoring principle. 
They dare not limit faith except by a ‘‘ thus saith 
the Lord,” and hence they believe that the "ick are 
often restored to health in answer to their prayers. 
Another peculiar tenet which they maintain is, that 
it is pos.sible for a believer to attain perfection in 
this world or complete sanctification of heart and life 
through faith in the atoning blood of the Lord «JeHUB 
Christ. They hold that the church of Christ is a 
spiritual body, and that members ought to be admit- 
ted into the church, not by subscribing certain doc- 
trines, but by exhibiting clear evidence of the for- 
giveness of their sins, and the renewal of their heart. 
They are conscientiously opposed to war, both offen- 
sive and defensive, and ^so to slavery and slavehold- 
ing. An article has been added to their Discipline 
excluding all apologists for slavery from church mem- 
bership. 

Reformed Methodism was planted in Upper Can- 
ada ill 1817 or 1818, and its introduction was sig- 
nalized by a remarkable revival of religion. Both in 
Canada and the United States it has made steady 
progress; but it had no periodical organ until 1837, 
when the ‘ South Cortland Luminary’ was started by 
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after a short time became the organ of the whole 
church. In 1839 this periodical changed its name 
to that of the ‘ Fayetteville Luminary.’ In 1841 an 
association was formed between the Reformed Me- 
thodists, Society Methodists, and local bodies of 
Wesleyan Methodists, the object of which was har- 
moniously to co-operate, without, however, merging 
the various bodies into one church. By the terms 
of the association the name of the ‘ Luminary’ was 
again changed to that of the ‘ Methodist Reformer,’ 
which became the organ of the association, while the 
property of the periodical still belonged to the Re- 
formed Methodists. After the organization of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in America in 1843, 
the subscription list of the ‘ Methodist Reformer,’ 
by an arrangement on the association principle be- 
tween the Reformed Methodists and the Wesleyans, 
was transferred to the periodical called the ‘ True 
Wesleyan,’ published at Boston, Massachusetts, as a 
preliminary step to the union of the two bodies. 
Ijatterly the Reformed Methodists have become com- 
pletely merged in the Weslevan Methodist Church. 

METHODIST SOCIETY IN AMERICA 
(The). This body of Christians was first composed 
of a small body of seceders from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the city of New York in 1820. 
The point on which the Secession arose, was the 
circumstance of the ruling preacher, so called, in- 
sisting on receiving the money collected in the dif- 
ferent churches under his charge, through stewards 
of his own appointment, instead of by the trustees 
appointed according to law, and in accordance with 
the practice of the church in all time previous. In 
addition to this objectionable practice, the Seceders 
dissented from certain resolutions passed by the New 
York Annual Conference of ministers, to petition tlie 
legislature for a law recognizing the peculiarities of 
the church discipline, by which the whole property of 
the church would have been placed under the super- 
vision and control of tlie body of ministers, who, ac- 
cording to their discipline from the bisliop down- 
wards, are to take charge of the temporal and spirit- 
ual busiuess of the church. Having left the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, the Seceders erected a 
new place of worship, and a congregation of about 
300 members was organized under the Rev. William 
M. Stilwell, who withdrew from the travelling con- 
nexion, and became the pastor of this new church. 
The brief history of the Methodist Society is thus 
stated by Mr. Stilwell : “ In the course of the three 
years following their first formation as a separate 
body, they had erected two other places of worship, 
and formed a discipline, in which the general prin- 
ciples, as taught by the Methodists, were recognized ; 
but in the government of the church there was a 
difterenoe : 1. No bishop was allowed, but a presi- 
dent of each Annual Conference was chosen yearly, 
by ballot of the members thereof. 2. All ordained 
ministere, whether travelling or not, were allowed a 


gates from each Quarterly Conference could sit in 
the Annual Conference, with the ministers. 4. No 
rules or regulations for the church could be made 
unless a majority present were lay members. 6. A 
preacher could remain with a congregation as long 
as they agreed. 6. Class meetings, lo^feasts, &c., 
were to be attended ; tbe leader of^^" Jmb being 
chosen by the members. 7. The property of the 
Societies to be vested in trustees of their own choice, 
and the minister to have no oversight of the tem- 
poral affairs of the church. They prospered greatly 
for a few years, when some of the preachers and 
people, being desirous to have a more itinerant con- 
nexion, thought it best to unite with a body of Se- 
cedera from the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
held a Convention in Baltimore, and took the name 
of Protestant Methodist Church : since which the 
Methodist Society have not sought to enlarge their 
body so much, as to supply such congregations as 
may feel a disposition to enjoy a liberty, which ‘the 
other bodies of dissenting Metliodists, as well as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, do not see fit to grant 
to the laity.” 

METHODISTS (RoMi8n\ This name was ap- 
plied to certain Romish Controversialists in the seven- 
teenth century, who arose in France, and attempted 
by ingenious sophistry to silence the Huguenots in 
argument. These Methodists are arranged by Mo- 
sheim under two classes. The first class attempted 
to foreclose the argument by demanding from tbe 
Protestants a direct proof of their doctrines, and 
calling upon them to adduce explicit declarations 
of the Holy Scriptmre. By this mode of con 
ducting the argument, it was assumed at the very 
outset of the controversy, that the Church of Rome 
was an ancient church, and in possession of a 
system of doctrines which she had held unmolest- 
ed for ages ; and, therefore, the Protestants, be- 
ing on this theory innovators in religion, the bur- 
den of proof lies upon them, and it behoves them 
to adduce not indirect aitd inferential, but direct 
and positive statements of the Bible in favour of 
their novel doctrines. To this class of Romish Me- 
thodists belonged Veron, Nihusius, and Peter and 
Adrian von Walenburg. The second class of Con- 
troversialists of thi.s kind refused to encounter the 
Protestants, by arguing with them on the various 
points in detail, but they sought to overwhelm them by 
urging certain great principles or general arguments 
involving the whole subject. One of the most dex- 
terous reasoners of this class was the celebrated 
Peter Nicole, the Jansenist, and the illustrious Car- 
dinal Richelieu. The most distinguished, however, 
of all these Romish Methodists was Father Bossuet, 
the author of the ' Histoire dcs Variations des Eg- 
lises Protestantes,’ who lays it down as a fundamen- 
tal principle, that whatever church frequently modi- 
fies and changes its doctrines, has not the Holy 
Spirit. The ingenious author seems to have been 
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bUuded to the imporUat fsoty tliat the weapon whicli 
he had so carefully forged against Protestantism bore 
with equal, if not more, efiect against Itomanism. 
This is very ably uid conclusively shown in a work 
entitled ‘ Variations of Popery,’ compiled as an an- 
swer to Bossuet by the late Rev. S. Edgar, one of 
the ministers of the Preiibyterian Church in Ireland. 

METHODISTS (Welsh Calvinistic). This 
large and efficient body of Methodists dates its ori- 
gin from 1735. A gentletnan of Trevecca in Breck- 
nockshire, by name Howel Harris, had entered one 
of the colleges of Oxford with the view of taking 
holy orders in the Cimrch of England. Disgusted 
with the iminoiality and unprincipled conduct which 
then prevailed at that seat of learning, he left it and 
returned home. His own mind being deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of divine things, he began to 
visit from house to house in his native parish, press- 
ing home upon the people the necessity of attending 
without delay to the things which belonged to their 
eternal peace. Not confining his labours to house- 
hold visitation, he commenced public preaching. 
Crowds flocked to hear him, and many individuals, 
as well as whole families, were spiritually awakened. 
He now established a school at Trevecca, which was 
largely attended, and where the young were care- 
fully instructed in the great truths of the gospel. 
Feeling that his labours for the good of both old and 
young met with the most encouraging success, he 
proceeded to establish meetings for religious conver- 
sation in various places ; and thus commenced those 
Private Societies which have ever formed a promi- 
nent feature in the arrangements of the WeUh CaU 
vinistic MetJtodistg. Mr. Harris now devoted much 
of his time to preaching, being engaged in this im- 
portant work three, four, and even five times a- day. 
And his labours were eminently successful, multi- 
tudes being awakened, and not a few savingly con- 
verted. A spirit of opposition now arose against 
tills devoted man. “ Tlie magistrates threatened to 
punish him ; the clergy preaclied against him ; and 
the common rabble were generally prepared to dis- 
turb and to pelt him.” In the midst of persecut on, 
however, the cause continued to prosper, and in 1739, 
though he had laboured only four years, and that 
too single-handed and alone, he had establislied about 
300 Societies in South Wales. The revival which 
had thus commenced among the Methodists attracted 
the attention of good men in all Christian denomi- 
nations, and Mr. Harris’s hands were eminently 
strengtliened by the efficient assistance which he 
received from the Rev. Daniel Rowland of Llan- 
geitho, Cardiganshire, whose ^popularity and elo- 
quence attracted crowds from great distances to wait 
upon Ilia ministrations. In a short time several pious 
ministers of the Establishment seceded and joined 
the Methodists. A considerable band of itinerant 
missionaries was now formed, who, with apostolic 
zeal, wandered from place to place throughout the 
principality, (uroclaiming the glad tidings of salva- 


tion through a Redeemer. A revival of a most re- 
freshing kind now took place among the different 
religious denominations; and the new sect daily 
rose in popularity and influence, being joined in 
seven years from its commencement by no fewer 
than ten ministers of the Church of England. 

The first chapel built by the Welsh Calvinistie Me- 
thodists was erected in 1747 at Builth in Brecknook- 
shiie. In the following year two others were built in 
Carmarthenshire. The cause made steady progress 
in South Wales ; but it was much hindered in North 
Wales by the keen opposition to which its ministers 
and adherents were exposed. Sliorily after this time 
Providence raised up one who was made an eminent 
instrument in advancing the spiritual interests of ' 
large masses of tlie Welsh population. We refer to 
that devoted servant of Christ, the Rev. Thomas 
Charles of Bala, Merionethshire, to whose exertions 
and influence the Societies of Calvinistic Methodists 
in North Wales are chiefly indebted for their otgani- 
zation and pi*esent flourishing condition. Though in 
his early days he had experienced occasional serious 
impressions, it was not until his eighteenth year tliat 
he was brought to a saving knowledge of the truth, 
through the powerful preacliing of Mr. Rowland. 
His thoughts were now turned towards the ministry, 
and having passed through tlie usual preparatory stu- 
dies, he entered upon a curacy, the salary of which 
was only forty-five, and was afterwards reduced 
to thirty pounds. The fervent piety and devotedness 
with which he discharged the duties of the ministe- 
rial office gave gi’eat offence to many of the careless 
and imgodly among the people. On this account he 
was under the necessity of removing from place to 
place, and at length, in 1784, he resolved to leave a 
church which was fettered with so many forms, and 
to enjoy the free air and the open fields of Method-" 
ism. The Welsh principality was at this time one 
vast moral wilderness, and although, by the labours 
of Harris, Rowland, and the other Methodist preach- 
ers, much good had been effected, tlie most lamenta- 
ble ignorance and ungodliness still pervaded the 
great mass of the people. A Bible could scarcely 
be found in any of the cottages of the peasantry, luid 
in some parishes very few persons were able to read 
it. Such was the state of the principality when Mr. 
Charles commenced his labours in connexion with 
the Calvinistic Methodists. 

Tlie manner in which tins faithful and earnest min- 
ister of Christ entered upon the wide field of Christian 
effort which was thus opened up for him, showed the 
comprehensiveness of his mind, and his anxiety te 
overtake the spiritual destitution of the oonntiy In a 
s^tematic way. He inquired into the moral statis- 
tics of the entire principality, and set himself to 
vise a system of spiritual machinery suited to the 
pecaliai' condition and habits of the people. On a 
strict examination into the whole matter he resolved 
to establish “ circulating schools,” whidi might ht 
transplanted from one place to another at the end of 



• definite period, t&y nine or twelve months. Two 
serious difficulties, however, presented themselves, 
the want of money and the want of teachers. But 
Mr. Charles could not easily be deterred by any 
obstacles from carrying out his benevolent plans. 
He trained the &*st teachers himself, and went to 
England, where he succeeded in raising a considera- 
ble sum towards defraying the expenses of his pro- 
ject. The mode in which he managed to establish 
his circulating sclmols, and the benefits which ac- 
crued from them, he afterwards described thus : 
“In ray travels through different parts of North 
Wales about twenty-three years ago, I perceived that 
the state of the poor of the country in general was 
so low as to religious knowledge, that in many 
parts not one person in twenty was capable of reading 
the Scriptures, and in some districts hardly an indi- 
vidual could be found who had received any instruc- 
tion in reading. I found then and still do find daily 
proofs of the ignorance of the poor people wlio can- 
not read, and have never been catechetically instruct- 
ed, even where constant preaching is not wanting. 
This disooveiy pained me beyond what I can ex- 
press, and made me think seriously of some remedy, 
effectual and speedy, for the redress of this grievance. 
I accordingly proposed to a few friends to set a sub- 
scription on foot to pay the wages of a teacher, who 
was to be moved circuitously from one place to an- 
other ; to instruct the poor in reading, and in the 
first principles of Christianity by catechising them. 
This work began in the year 1785. At first only 
one teacher was employed. As the funds increased, 
«o in proportion the number of teachers was enlarg- 
ed, till they amounted to twenty. Some of the first 
teachers I was obliged to instruct myself ; and these 
afterwards instructed others sent to them to learn to 
be schoolmasters. 

“The fruits of these circulating schools arc our 
numerous Sunday Schools all over the country ; for 
without the former, we could not have found teachers 
to carry on the latter. Although, through the pre- 
sent general prevalency of Sunday Schools, con- 
ducted by gratuitous teachers, the circulating schools 
not so much wanted as formerly, yet 1 still find 
we cannot go on without some of them. There are 
yet many dark places in different parts of tlie coun- 
try, where none are found able or willing to set up 
Sunday Sohook. My only remedy therefore is, to 
send there the circulating schools, with a view of 
raising up by degi'ees Sunday Schools to succeed 
them, and to keep on the instruction after they are 
removed. Besides, I find it absolutely necessary 
that the circulating schools should occasionally re- 
visit those places where the Sunday Schools are kept, 
to revive them and reanimate tlie teachers and peo- 
ple in the work of carrying them on ; else, in time, 
they gradually decline in comitry places, where the 
chlidren are scattered far from one another. Bo that 
now I constantly employ from six to ten teachers ; 
end eevend more might be usefully employed did 
u. 


our finances enable us to engage an additional num- 
ber.*’ 

The schools were soon higMy appreciated by the 
people. Both parents and children in many cases 
eagerly availed themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded of obtaining instruction. The Sunday 
Schools in particular proved a singlin'*!!/" ssing to 
multitudes of children, and through^Wera to their 
parents. At Bala in 1791, the Sunday Schools were 
made instrumental in giving rise to an awtdcening. 
Seasons of revival indeed were experienced in differ- 
ent parts of the country ; and it is remarkable that 
there was something of a periodical character in 
many of these awakenings, for several of them oc- 
curred at the interval of seven years. 

In 1799, a religious periodical entitled ‘The Spiri- 
tual Treasury,’ was started by Mr. Charles, which, 
as the people had now acquir^ a taste for reading, 
was intended to supply them with interesting and 
useful information, wholly of a religious nature. 
Hitherto there liad been a lamentable scarcity of 
Bibles in North Wales in the vernacular language, 
and the desire of supplying this want led to the for- 
mation in 1804 of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. No sooner was this invaluable institution 
organized, than it issued an edition of Welsh Bibles 
and Testaments, which wore eagerly received 
throughout the Principality as a boon of the most 
precious kind. For several years longer, Mr. Charles 
continued to prosecute the work of a laborious min- 
ister and evangelist, but in 1814 his labours were 
brought to an end, and the country was called to 
mourn the loss of one of its gi’eatpst benefactors, one 
who had done more tliaii almost any other man to 
advance the cause of the Redeemer in North Wales. 

In the organization of the Welsh Calvinistic Me- 
tliodi.st Society, Mr. Charles took an active and 
prominent part. At an Association held at Bala in 
1790, he drew up certain Rules for conducting the 
Quarterly Meetings of the North Wales Association, 
consisting of the preachers and leaders ; which Rules 
form the basis of the present system of church gov- 
ernment of the whole Society. In 1801, ‘ Rules of 
Discipline’ were first published, laying down the 
order and form of the church government and disci- 
pline. To these were added several regulations in 
1811, which were framed chiefly with the view of 
rendering the denomination permanently indepen- 
dent, in its oiganization and ministiy, of the Estab- 
blished Church. 

In 1823 the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists adopted 
and published a Confession of Faith, which was 
unanimously agreed upon at the Associations of 
Abeiystwith and Bala. The doctrines of this Con- 
fession are decidedly Calvinistic, and accord with 
the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Westminster Con- 
fession in all the essential points of Clmstion doc- 
trine and practice. Their church government is 
neither Flpiscopalian on the one hand, nor Coo^- 
gationalist on the other, but approaches somewhat to 
3 o 
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the Presbyterian fomu The private Societies are 
subordinate to the Monthly Meetings, and these 
again to the Quarterly Associations, at which the 
general business of the body is transacted. Their 
preachers itinerate from one place to another, and 
being rarely men of education, they are generally de- 
pendent on some secular employment for their sub- 
sistence. 

In the course of the revivals which occurred 
so frequently in Wales during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, the practice seems to liave been 
occasionally followed of “jumping, accompanied 
by loud expressions of praise, during the solenmi- 
aation of public worship." (See Jumpers.) This 
practice, however, has never been encouraged by the 
preachers of the Connexion, but is affirmed to be 
“a mere accident or non-essential of Welsh Calvin- 
ist ic Methodism;" and it is now of rare occurrence, 
though the members of tlie Connexion have not 
I given it a direct opposition. Of late years the 

I Welsh Methodists have turned their attention to- 

wards the importance of an educated ministry. Ac- 
cordingly in 1837 a college for the purpose of train- 
ing theological students was established at Bala, and 
in 1842 another was establislied at Trevecca. 

The ministers of the Connexion are selected by 
the private Societies, and reported to the Monthly 
Meetings, which examine them as to their qualiiica- 
tions, and penult them to commence on trial. A 
certain number only who must previously have been 
preachers for at least five years, are ordained to 
administer the sacraments, and this ordination takes 
place at the Quarterly Associations. The preachers 
are expected each to itinerate in a particular coun- 
ty ; but generally once in the course of a year they 
undertake a missionary tour to different parts of 
Wales, when they preach twice every day, on each 
occasion at a different chapel. Their remuneration 
is derived from the monthly pence contributed by 
the members of each congregation; out of which 
fund a trifling sum is given to them after every ser- 
mon. Some have a stated stipend. 

The number of chapels returned at the Census of 
1651 as pertaining to the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dist body, amounted to 828, containing accommoda- 
tion for 211,951 persons. In 1853 the number in 
ministers was reported to be 207, and that of preach- 
I ers 234, while the number of communicants was 
j stated to be 58,577. 

In 1840, this active and energetic body of Chris- 
tians formed an association for sending missionaries 
to the heatlien, and towards the end of tliat same 
year, a mission was commenced among one of the 
hill-tribes in the north-east part of Bengal. They 
liave also a mission station in Brittany, south of 
France, the language of that country being a sister 
dialect of the Welsh ; and they luive besides a mis- 
sion to the Jews. The operations of the Home Mis- 
sion of this denomination are carried on among the 
English population iiiliabiting the borders between 


England and Wales. There are several Societies 4 
England belonging to the Connexion, for instance, in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Cliester, 
Shrewsbury, whose worship, public and private, is 
performed in the Welsh language. There is also a 
small congregation among the Welsh miners in 
Lanarkshire in Scotland, who have the gospel 
preached to them in their own language. In some 
pails of Wales, and on the borders of England 
where the English language is most prevalent, wor- 
ship is conducted in that tongue. 

METHODIST (The True Wesleyan) 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. This Methodist body 
was constituted at a convention held at Utica, New 
York, on the 31 st May 1843. The convention was 
composed of ministers and laymen who were sum- 
moned to meet for the purpose of forming a Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church free from bishops, intem- 
perance, and slavery. After a lengthened and har- 
monious deliberation, a Discipline was drawn up, 
called “ the Discipline of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in America," granting to all men their rights, 
and making them free and equal according to the 
Word of God, and the preamble of the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States. They also 
organized six annual Conferences, including the chief 
portions of the Northern and Eastern States. This 
church thus differed in several points from both the 
Episcopal and Protestant Metliodist Churches. From 
tlie former, it diflered in holding that all elders in 
the church of God are equal, and from the latter, in 
disowning all connection with slavery as it exists in 
America. The Articles of Faith maintained by this 
Christian denomination are in accordance with those 
held by orthodox churches generally. The six Con- 
ferences of wliich it consists, include about 300 mixnu 
isters and preachers who itinerate, and upwards ot 
300 other ministers and preachers to whom stations 
Imve not been allotted, and about 20,000 communi- 
cants. 

METHODISTS (Wesleyan), a very large, ener- 
getic and influential body of Christians, originated 
by a great religious movement which commenced at 
the beginning of the second quarter of last century. 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism in Eng- 
land, was born at Epworth in Llncolnsliire in 1703, 
lus father being rector of tliat parish. While yet a 
child he experienced a remarkable providential deli- 
verance, having narrowly escaped from destruction 
ill the flames of his father's house, which was on Are. 
This Divine interposition in his behalf made a deep 
impression on his mind, which seems never to have 
been effaced during life. The first mdiments of his 
education were received from his mother, who was 
the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Annesley, an eminent 
nonconforming minister ; and it is highly probable 
that from this devoted Christian woman he imbibed 
those religious principles and feelings which through- 
out his whole life so eminently charactericed hisn. 
At the age of eleven he was sent to Cliarter House 
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school in London, where he signalized himself above | had gone to America to convert others had never 


his fellows by diligence and progress in his studies. 
Being destined for the church, he proceeded, along 
with his brother Charles, to the University of Oxford. 
After prosecuting his studies with the most exem- 
plary diligence and success, John Wesley was or- 
dained a deacon in 1726, and in the following year, 
he was chosen Fellow of Lincoln College, and ob- 
tained priest’s orders. After assisting his father at 
Epworth for a short time, he returned to Oxford in 
1729. Here the two brother ftivt began to exhibit 
that earnestness in religion which was ever after so 
marked a feature in their ciiaracter. Associating 
themselves with a few of their fellow-students who 
were like-minded, they held meetings for prayer and 
religious conversation. The marked propriety and 
strictness of their behaviour made them objects of 
ridicule and reproach among the irreligious and un- 
godly, who were accustomed to taunt them with 
being Methodising a name which was meant to indi- 
cate that tliey were precise and scrupulously atten- 
tive to religious duties and exercises. Among those 
who shared with the Wesleys in tliis obloquy were 
James Hervey and George Whitfield, to whose after- 
labours in their Master’s cause, evangelical religion 
in England owes a deep debt of obligation. 

John Wesley continued to reside at Oxford till 
the death of his father, which took place in 1735; 
and although his friends wished him to apply for 
the living at Epworth, which was in the gift of the 
chancellor, he declined to yield to their entreaties, 
however urgent. About this time an event occurred 
which opened up for him a wide sphere of usefulness 
in a distant land. A colony had just been founded by 
Governor Oglethorpe in Georgia, who, having con- 
cluded a treaty with the Creek Indians, was anxious 
to establish a mission among them. John and 
Charles Wesley were prevailed upon to undertake the 
management of the mission, and in October of the 
same year in whicli their father died, they left Eng- 
land for America. On reaching the colony they enter- 
ed upon their missionary labours with much zeal, but 
unexpected obstacles were thrown in their way, and 
after spending two years in fruitless endeavours to 
carry the gospel to the Indians, they abandoned the 
mission and returned home in 1738. While resident 
in Georgia, however, John Wesley had become inti- 
mately acquainted with several settlers who belonged 
to the Moravian church, and in particular with David 
Nitscliman, a bishop of that persuasion. The prin- 
ciples and practices of this interesting community 
attracted his special favour, and suggested doubtless 
to his mind many of those arrangements which he 
afterwards laid down for the regulation of the Me- 
thodist Societies. 

The intercourse which John Wesley enjoyed with 
the Moravians in Georgia led to more serious im- 
pressions of divine things than he had ever before 
experienced. He tells us that one thing he had 
learned by his mission to the Indians, that he who 


been converted himself. The anxiety which he now 
began to feel about his own personal state continued 
to agitate his mind throughout his voyage home- 
ward ; but through the instructions of Peter Bdliler, 
a Moravian minister in London, he was gabled to 
exercise a simple faith in the merits jpcP.l:ediation 
of Jesus. He dated his conversion fr*^ the 24th of 
May 1738, and having obtained peace and joy in be- 
lieving, he burned with ardent desire that others 
should become partakers of like precious faith. The 
momentary relief which he himself had obtained un- 
der the teacliing of Bolder, led him to entertain 
the opinion which he afterwards delighted to pro- 
daim of the possible instantaneousness of conver- 
sion — doctrine which, as held by the followers of 
Wesley, only implies that they maintain the act of 
conversion to be sometimes, though not always, in- 
stantaneous. 

John Wesley now sought access to the pulpits of 
some of the most evangelical ministers of the Esta- 
blishment, and wherever he was permitted, he 
preached justification by faith in the Lord Jesus, 
which had now become his favourite doctrine. One 
after another, however, excluded him from then.’ pul- 
pits. Private meetings, accordingly, were forced up- 
on him. About fifty persons agreed to meet once 
a- week in small companies or bands of from five to 
ten persons each for mutual conversation, with occa- 
sional love feasts. “ The first rise of Methodism,” 
says Wesley, “was in November 1729, when four of 
us met together at Oxford ; the second was at Sa- 
vannah in April 1736 ; the third at London on this 
day, May 1st, 1738.” 

A small society of earnest religious persons met 
in Fetter I.«aTie, London, and of this little band Whit- 
field and the two Wesleys were members. To be- 
come still better acquainted with the rules and habits 
of the Moravian Brethren, John Wesley paid a visit 
to their settlement at Hermhut in Germany. On 
his return to London, he and his followers were as- 
sociated at Fetter Lane with the Moravians; but 
several Societies wholly composed of Methodists 
met in London, Bristol, and other places. Whit- 
field and Wesley now commenced outdoor preach- 
ing, and with the most wonderful success. Wher- 
ever they went crowds fiocked to hear from theii 
mouths the glad tidings of salvation through a Re- 
deemer. In his diary, Wesley frequently mentions 
that thousands waited upon his ministry in the open 
fields, and although tlie service might commence 
amid annoyance and persecution, he generally suc- 
ceeded ere long in subduing his audience to quiet- 
I ness and attention. Thus was Methodism at its 
first outset beset with difficulties and much opposi- 
tion. But the great foimder of the system was un- 
wearied in his exertions to advance the good cause. 
For a time he took particular pleasure in co-operat- 
ing with the Moravians, whose simplicity of faith 
and purity of life he had leanted to admire. But 
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the more closely he examined the doctrines and 
precepts of the Brethren, his admiration diminished, 
and at length he became disgusted with their mys- 
ticism, their exclusiveness, and their tendency to 
Antinomianism. He therefore published a protest 
against their tenets and practices, and retired with 
his followers to the Foundiy in Moorfields. 

About the same time Wesley separated from 
Whitfield in consequence of a difference of opinion 
which arose between them on the subject of election. 
The Wesleys had for some time evinced a decided 
leaning towards Arminian views, while Whitfield 
entertained a strong partiality for Calvinistic senti- 
ments. The contest was carried on with the utmost 
ardour, and even unseemly bittcniess, on both sides, 
though not by the leadera in the controversy, at 
least by their subordinates. Jolm Wesley was most 
unwilling that a rupture should take place, and to 
prevent such an unhappy result, he drew up certain 
statements in regard to the three disputed points, 
unconditional election, irresistible grace, and the final 
perseverance of the saints, hoping that both he and 
his opponents might still have it in their power to 
continue their united labours in the cause of Christ. 
The difference of opinion, however, was found to be 
such as to call for their friendly separation, which 
accordingly took place in 1740, without however 
diminishing the respect and esteem which Wesley 
and Whitfield entertained for each other. 

Up to tliis period, the great founder of Wesleyan 
Methodism seems never to have contemplated the 
formation of a church or separate denomination of 
Christians. Strongly attached to the Church of 
England, he continued to minister within her pale 
as long as he was allowed to do so, and even when 
prevented from officiating in her pulpits, he recom- 
mended his followers to adhere to her doctrines and 
worship. In forming Societies, his primary wish 
seems to have been to gather together little bands of 
earne'st Christian men, whose simple design was mu- 
tual edification. The Societies were at first accord- 
ingly separate and detached, with no other uniting 
bond than a common object or end. As they in- 
creased in number, however, certain regulations were 
framed for their guidance. These are regarded by 
the Wesleyan Methodists as binding upon the body 
to this day. In the preamble to the Rules, Mr. 
Wesley thus describes the origin of the Societies : 

In the latter end of the year 17.S9, eight or ten per- 
sons came to me in London, who appeared to be 
deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly groaning for 
redemption. Tliey desired (as did two or three 
more the next day) that I should spend some time 
with them in prayer, and advise them how to flee from 
the wrath to come, which they saw continually hang- 
ing over their heads. That we might have more 
time for this great work, I appoint^ a day when 
they might all come together, which from thence- 
forward they did eveiy week, via., on Thursday in 
the evening. To these, and as many more as desir- 


ed to join with them (for their number increased 
daily), I gave those advices from time to time whic^ 
I judged most needful for them, and we always con- 
cluded our meetings with prayer suitable to their 
several necessities.” 

Methodism under Mr. Wesley now began to as- 
sume a regularly oiganized system. Money was col- 
lected ; meeting-houses were built or rented in dif- 
ferent places for the accommodation of the members 
of the United Society; and that each individual 
might be an object of careful instruction, the Socie- 
ties were divided into classes of twelve persons, each 
class having its distinct superintendent or class- 
leader, whose duty is thus laid down. 1. To see 
each person in his class once a-week, at least, in 
order to inquire how their souls prosper; to advise, 
reprove, comfort or exhort, as occasion may require ; 
to receive what they are willing to give towards the 
poor, or towards the gosjjel. 2. To meet the minis- 
ter and the stewards of the Society once a-week, in 
order to inform the minister of any that are sick, or 
of any that walk disorderly and will not be reprov- 
ed ; to pay to the stewards what they have received 
of their several classes in the week preceding; and 
to sliow tlicir account of wliat each person has con- 
tributed. 

The only condition required of any person who 
wishes to be admitted into a Methodist Society, is, in 
the words of Wesley, “a desire to flee from tho 
wrath to come ; to be saved from their sins.” Such 
a desire, wherever it truly exists, will of course mani- 
fest itself by its fruits, and accordingly those who 
in joining the Methodist Societies declare that they 
are animated by a desire for salvation, are expected 
to give evidence of it by the following traits of char- 
acter and conduct ; 

“First, In/ doing no harm; by avoiding evil in 
every kind ; especially that which is most generally 
practised, such as taking the name of God in vain ; 
the profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing 
ordinary work thereon, or by buying or selling; 
drunkenness ; buying or selling spirituous liquors, or 
drinking them, unless in cases of extreme necessity ; 
fighting, quarrelling, brawling; brother going to law 
with brother; returning evil for evil, or railing for 
railing; the using many words in buying or selling; 
the buying or selling uncustomed goods ; the giving 
or taking things on usury ; i. e. unlawful interest. 

“ Uncliaritahle or unprofitable conversation ; par- 
ticularly speaking evil of magistrates or of ministers. 

“ Doing to others as we would not they should do 
unto us. 

“Doing what we know is not for the glory of 
God ; as tlie putting on gold or costly apparel ; tl>e 
taking such di^ ersions as cannot be us^ in the nane 
of the Lord Jesus. 

“ The singing those songs, or reading those books, 
which do not tend to the knowledge or love of God; 
softness and needless self-indulgence; laying up 
treasure upon the earth ; borrowing without « pro* 


babiUtf of paying, or taking up goodn without a 
probability of paying for them. 

“It ia expected of all who continue in these Socie- 
ties that they should continue to evidence their de- ! 
sire of salvation, — 

“Secondly, hy doing good; by being in every kind 
merciful after their power, as they have opportunity ; 
doing good of every possible sort, and as far as pos- 
sible, to all men; to their bodies, of the ability 
which G-od giveth ; by giving food to the hungry, by 
clothing the naked, by visiting or helj)ing them that 
are sick, or in prison ; to their souls, by instructing, 
reproving, or exhorting all we have any intercourse 
with ; trampling under foot that enthusiastic doctrine 
of devils, that, ‘ We are not to do good, unless our 
hearts be free to it.' 

“ By doing good, especially to them that are of 
the household of faith, or groaning so to be ; employ- 
ing them preferably to others ; buying one of an- 
other ; helping each other in business ; and so much 
the more, because the world will love its own, and 
them only ; by all possible diligence and frugality, 
that the gospel be not blamed ; by running with pa- 
tience the race set before them, denying themselves, 
and taking up their cross daily ; submitting to bear 
the reproach of Christ ; to be as the filth and off- 
scouring of the world, and looking that men should 
say all manner of evil of them falsely for the Lord’s 
sake. 

“ It is expected of all who desire to continue in 
these Societies, tliat they should continue to evi- 
dence their desire of salvation, — 

“Thirdly, hy attending on all Ihe ordinances of 
God; such are, the public worsliip of Cod; the 
ministry of the word, either read or expounded ; the 
supper of the Lord; family and private prayer; 
searching the Scriptures; and fasting and absti- 
nence.” 

Such were the general rules drawn up for the Me- 
thodist Societies by John and Charles Wesley. No 
formal creed was adopted, and persons of all deno- 
minations were welcome to join the body provided 
simply they were willing to conform to the regula- 
tions now stated. As yet it is quite plain that 
Wesley had no intention to form a separate sect. 
His whole feelings were in favour of the Clmrcli of 
England, and it would have afforded him peculiar 
satisfaction if the clergy of that church would have 
taken the members of the Methodist societies 
throughout the country under their spiritual over- 
sight. The greatest coolness, however, was mani- 
fested on the part of the Established clergy towards 
Wesley and his followers. Hence the necessity 
arose for lay agency in order to secure the instruc- 
tion and supervision of the converts. Pious and 
experienced men were accordingly selected to dis- 
charge this important duty. At first they were 
permitted only to expound the Scriptures in a plain 
familiar style ; but in course of time lay preacliing 
was reluctantly sanctioned. Thus there was sent 


forth a large staff of zealous men, who proclaimed 
the glad tidings of salvation with such energy and 
success, that many new converts were added to the 
ranks of Methodism. Several clergymen also con- 
nected themselves with the movement, who, along 
with Wesley and a large body of lay Ytssistants, car- 
ried on a regular system of open-air pjga^' ‘Hig, which 
was attended everywhere by iranuMlte crowds of 
eager and attentive hearers. 

The rapid growth of the Methodist Society called 
for some further steps towards union and system. 
By the invitation of the Wesleys, therefore, the 
leaders were invited to meet in London, and in June 
1744 the first Conference was held. See Confer- 
ence (Wesleyan). Hitherto the preachers had 
carried on their operations simply under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wesley, but without any intercourse with 
one another. But by uniting them in Conference 
they were enabled to adopt a regular and systema- 
tic armngement. At the first Conference only six 
persons were present, of whom five were clergymen 
of the Established Church. With this small Con- 
vention originated a thoroughly organized ecclesias- 
tical structure, which has proved itself one of the 
most potent influences in the religious history of 
England. Tlie Methodist movement was now re- 
duced to order. The country was divided into cir- 
cuits, each witli its assistant or superintendent. All 
chapels were conveyed to lay trustees; travelling 
preachers were allowed a stated sum for support, 
and regulations were laid down for the guidance 
of the different officers of the Society ; all, however, 
being under the undisputed control of John Wesley, 
Charles, his younger brother, having withdrawn from 
the active management of affairs in consequence of 
his disapproval of lay-preaching. 

The Conference met regularly every year, and one 
improvement after another was introduced into the 
system of Methodism according as peculiar circum- 
stances seemed to demand. One point Wesley kept 
in view in all his aiTangements, to prevent if possible 
the separation of the Societies from the Church of 
England. It was with the utmost reluctance that 
he deviated even in the slightest degree from church 
order. Even when the numbers of his adherents 
were very large, and their preachers had obtained 
great influence over the people, the sacraments were 
received only in the parish churches. Many years 
elapsed be.^ore the sacraments were administered, or 
pastoral authority exercised by tlie Wesleyan preach- 
ers. Tills of itself is a sufficient indication how un- 
willing Mr. Wesley was to dissever his adherents 
from the Church of England, or to establish a se- 
parate and independent sect. 

How rapidly the Methodists increased in number 
after the organization of the body, may be seen from 
the fact, that, in 1749, there were twenty circuits in 
England, two in Wales, two in Scotland, and seven 
in Ireland. In 1765 the circuits in England had in- 
creased to twenty-five, those in Scotland to four, and 




those in Ireland to eiglit. Methodism iiad now be* 
come an important agency in reviving Christianity 
in England, and both in doctrine and discipline it 
had assumed a regular aud consistent form, not by 
any preconcerted plan on the part of Mr. Wesley, 
but simply by the leadings of Providence. “ Our 
venerable Pounder,” says the Conference of 1824, 
“ kept one end only in view, — the diffusion of scrip- 
tural Christianity tliroughout the land, and the pre- 
servation of all who had believed, through grace, in 
the simplicity of the Gospel. This guiding princi- 
ple he steadily followed ; and to that he surrendered, 
cautiously, but faithfully, whatever, in his precon- 
ceived opinions, he discovered to be contrary to the 
indications of Him whose the work was, and to whom 
he had yielded himself up, implicitly, as his servant 
and instrument. In the further growth of the So- 
cieties, the same guidance of providential circum- 
stances, — the same ‘ signs of the times,’ — ^led to that 
full provision for the direction of the Societies, and 
for their being supplied with all the ordinances of 
the Christian Church, and to that more perfect pas- 
toral care which the number of the members, and the 
vastness of the congregations, (collected not out of 
the spoils of other churches, but out of ‘ the world’ 
which ‘ lieth in wickedness,’) imperatively required. 
Less than this, the demands of piety and conscience 
would not allow ; more than those interests required, 
has not been aimed at. The object has, at no time, 
been to make a sect, but to extend the Christianity 
of the Scriptures throughout the land ; not to give 
currency to a mere system of opinions, but to bring 
men everywhere under the eflfectual influence of the 
‘ truth which is according to godliness;’ and, in tlie 
degree to which God should give his blessing to 
these efforts, to fold the gathered flock from danger, 
and to supply to it wholesome and suflficient pasture. 
These, beloved brethren, are the principles which 
lead us to God alone, who has made us * a people 
who were not a people,’ — and which constantly re- 
mind us of the purposes for which we were thus 
gathered in His name, and that our only business on 
earth is to show forth the praises of Him, ‘ who hath 
called us out of darkness into marvellous light.’” 

The year 1784 constituted one of the most impor- 
tant eras in the history of Wesleyan Methodism. It 
was at this period that, in order to secure the stability 
and government of the connexion after his removal, 
Mr. Wesley got a “ Deed of Declaration” drawn up 
and regularly enrolled in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, which established a legal description or deflni- 
tion of the term “ Conference of the people called Me- 
thodists.” Without this legal instrument the Confer- 
ence would have become, at Wesley’s death, a com- 
plete nonentity in the eye of law. But another event 
which, by its importance and manifold bearings, sig- 
nalized the year 1784, was, that, in the course of it, 
Mr. Wesley, for the first time, assumed and exer- 
cised the power of ordination in the case of Dr. 
Coke, whom he appointed superintendent of the Me- 


thodist Societies in North America. In this act he 
was assisted by other ordained ministers; and in 
taking upon himself this power, though only a pres- 
byter of the Church of England he justified himself 
by an appeal to the exigencies of the case, many of 
his adherents in the southern provinces of North 
America being greatly distressed for want of min- 
isters to administer the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper according to the usages of the Church 
of England. On the same principle, in 1787, three 
of the English preachers were ordained for Scotland. 

Happily for the interests of Wesleyan Methodism, 
its founder lived till he had reached the advanced 
age of eighty-seven, and thus enjoyed the high pri- 
vilege of seeing the cause which he had originated 
fully consolidated, and in vigorous operation, exercis- 
ing an influence over the religion of the English peo- 
ple second only to that of the National Establishment 
itself. Wesley’s death, in 1791, necessarily pro- 
duced a great alteration in the relations of the peo- 
ple and the Conference. Throughout his life he had 
acted as the arbiter between these two parties, and 
such was the respect, and even veneration in which 
he was held, that liis decisions invariably commanded 
instant and cordial submission. The Conference na- 
turally imagined that after his death the power and 
authority wliich he possessed might safely be exer- 
cised by them ; but there being no one now to mo- 
derate or restrain its exercise, considerable dissension 
existed from 1792 to 1797, when at length certain 
rules, a portion of which were called “ The Rules of 
racification,” were agreed to by the Conference, 
placing some limitation upon the power of the preach- 
ers, and increasing that of the people. 

The death of the founder of Methodism was deeply 
deplored by the whole connexion. It was felt by^ 
multitudes to be the loss of their spiritual father. 
He was the final arbiter in all disputes which arose 
throughout tlie body, and even the Conference itselt 
had been wont to bow with implicit submission to his 
will. No wonder, therefore, that the removal of such 
a man, — a man so universally honoured, respected, 
and beloved, — .should have been mourned as an almost 
irreparable loss. And all the more deeply was his 
departure regretted, tiiat no sooner was he withdrawn 
from them titan tlie most painful dissensions broke out 
among his followers. Difficulties began to arise as to 
the rights of trustees over the chapels, and over the ap- 
pointment of ministers ; and a question was now agi- 
tated for the first time as to the right of the laity to 
participate in the spiritual and secular government of 
the body. It bad been the anxious desire of Wes- 
ley throughout his life, to obviate any chance of a col- 
lision between the Methodists and the Established 
Church. No such delicacy, however, was felt by his 
followers after his decease. The people urged upon 
the Conference their “ right to hold public religious 
worship at such hours as were most convenient, with- 
out being restricted to the mere intervals of the hours 
appointed for service in the Established Church.” 



And not only so, but the popular demands rose still 
higher. The members of the Methodist body were 
no longer contented with occupying the compara- 
tively humble position of a Society, beyond which 
the ambition of their founder had never risen ; they 
demanded that Methodism should be recognized as 
a church, ordaining ministers, dispensing sacraments, 
and administering discipline. 

For several years the Methodist Societies were in 
a state of the utmost confusion and insubordination ; 
and this was aggravated by an attempt, on the part 
of the travelling preachere, to exercise over the peo- 
ple the same power which Wesley had exercised dur- 
ing his life. Year after year the Conference had 
und^ their serious consideration the alarming state 
of matters in the body generally, and the necessity 
of discovering some efficient remedy. At length, in 
1795, a Plan of Pacification was devised by the Con- 
ference, which, for a time at least, allayed the wide- 
spread discontent, by yielding to a certain extent to 
the demands of the people. Thus it was decided, 
that the ministerial office should no longer be limited 
in its duties to the preaching of the gospel, but 
should include also the dispensation of the sacra- 
ments, by those only, however, who were authorized 
by the Conference, and at such times and in such 
manner only as the Conference should appoint. In 
regard to the claims of the chapel trustees and the 
laity generally, the Plan of Pacification declared the 
absolute right of the Conference to appoint preach- 
ers, and the inability of the trustees to refuse their 
admission into the chapels. While thus resisting, to 
a certain extent, the demands of the trustees, the 
Conference formed a new court, for purposes of Dis- 
cipline, consisting of all the })reacher8 of the dis- 
trict and all the trustees, stewards, and leaders of 
the circuit; and before this court any accusation 
against a preacher could be laid, while it had power 
to suspend him from his office until next Conference, 
to whom the case must be referred. 

The Plan of Pacification thus framed in 1795 con- 
tinues in force among the Wesleyans down to the 
present day. The framework of Methodism was 
now set up, and the body thoroughly organized, 
though great numbers of its people still remain- 
ed in communion with the Church of England. The 
following concise and comprehensive view of the 
entire system of Wesleyan Methodism is given by 
the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, in his ‘ Memorials of 
Jonas Sugden: “No one is regarded as a member 
of this church who does not meet in class. Each 
class consists of from twelve to twenty persons, who 
are under the care of a leader. They meet together 
every week to relate their spiritual exercises, and 
receive advices from the leader, commencing and 
concluding with singing and prayer, and, at the same 
time, a small sum is given towards the sustentation 
of the ministry. The class-meeting is regarded as 
the most precious and efficient of the arrangements 
peculiar to Methodism ; its safeguard, its power, and 


its hope. The leaders of each Society meet toge- 
ther weekly, and then pay in the contributions they 
have received to their own steward. Another meet- 
ing is held quarterly, of local preachers, leaders, 
stewards, and trustees of chapels, from all the So- 
cieties in the circuit, when the Society-stewards 
hand over the contributions from tlie cP^' 'cs to the 
circuit-stewards, through whom thl^lniiiisters re- 
ceive their stipend. A circuit comprises the por- 
tion of country under the care of the same ministers, 
who officiate alternately in all the chapels with- 
in its limits. They are assisted by local preachers, 
a useful and honourable class of men, who, without 
fee or earthly reward, preacli the gospel on the Sab- 
bath, but on the week-days follow a secular calling. 
They are more numerous than the ministers ; there 
being at present in the Keighley circuit, three min- 
isters and thirty- five local preachers. No minister 
can remain in the same circuit more than three 
years. Several circuits form a district, all the min- 
isters and circuit-stewards of which meet together 
annually, for the transaction of business preparatory 
to the Conference ; and the ministers, in a commit- 
tee of their own, examine character, receive candi- 
dates for the ministry, and inquire into the spiritual 
state of each circuit, taking account of the number of 
members in Society. In England there are 439 cii- 
euits and 29 districts. Tlie nnnister having charge of 
a circuit is called the superintendent ; and of a dis- 
trict, the chairman. The highest ecclesiastical court is 
the Conference. It meets annually in one or other of 
the principal towns in England, and is attended by 
from three to five hundred ministers. At this time 
ministers are admitted and ordained ; every minister’s 
name in the whole connexion, in whatever part of 
the world resident, is read aloud, and relative to 
each the question is asked, if there be any objection 
to his character, and the representative of the dis- 
trict in which he lives must return an answer, found- 
ed on previous investigation, in each separate case ; 
cases of discipline are examined ; the ministers are 
appointed to the circuits in which they are to la- 
bour during the following year; each of the con- 
nexional Institutions and Societies passes under re- 
view; officers and committees are appointed; and 
all business is transacted that relates to the icenenl 
interests of this branch of the Church of Christ. 
Previous to the sitting of the Conference, all matters 
connected with finance are arranged, in preparatoty 
committees, composed of ministers and of the princi- 
pal laymen in the Connexion. To the uninitiated 
stranger, Methodism may appear like a tissue of 
meaningless anomalies; but on a nearer acquaint 
ance he would find that it is a wonderful system of 
nice adjustment and adaptation ; in no other church 
is lay agency employed to the same extent, and yet 
in no other church are the ministers more indepen 
dent of any influence that might deter them from the 
declaration of unwelcome truth, or the exercise of a 
godly discipline ; and its efficiency is made manifest 




m nearly every place in which its course is not ob- 
etruoted by those who have previously rendered 
themselves amenable to the eensure of its courts, or 
by the members of other ehurches who would seek 
to assimilate it to their own institutions." 

Besides the Classes, to which the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists attach much importance as the very life of 
their system, there are also still smaller collections of 
four or five persons called “ Bands,” which were first 
established by Mr. Wesley in 1742. These little 
companies were instituted to aifoid an oppoitunity 
to the members of the Society of a more private 
and unrestrained confession to each other, in accord- 
ance with the Apostolic exhortation, “ Confess your 
faults one to another." The persons forming each 

band” are all of the same condition ; either mar- 
ried women or single women, married men or single 
men. The rules of the “Bands” are (1.) That no- 
thing spoken in the Society be spoken again ; (2.) 
That every member submit to his minister in all in- 
difierent tilings ; (3.) That every member bring once 
a-week, all he can spare to a common stock. The 
four following questions are to be proposed to the 
members separately at every weekly meeting: 1. 
What known sins have you committed since our last 
meeting? 2. What temptations have you met with? 
3. How were you delivered? 4. What have you 
thought, said, or done, of which you doubt whether 
it be a sin or not? 

The classes attached to each Wesleyan chapel are 
termed as a whole, a “ Society," which corresponds 
to a church or congregation in other denominations; 
and a number of Societies within a certain range are 
termed a “ circuit.” In each circuit there are two 
descriptions of preachers, regular and local. The 
regular are separated entirely to the work of the 
ministry, and are supported by the weekly and quar- 
terly contributions of members in their classes, and 
the proceeds of what are called Quarterly Collec- 
tions, made in every congregation once in three 
months. From one to four “itinemnt preachers,” 
as the regular ministers are called, are appointed for 
a term not exceeding three years in immediate suc- 
cession to the same circuit. They are expected not 
to confine their ministry to one place, but to itinerate 
throughout the circuit. There are probably about 
1,000 Wesleyan itinerant preachers in Great Britain. 
The local preachers follow a secular calling, and 
preach on the Sabbaths according to a plan wliich is 
laid down every quarter. The number of these local 
preachers is about 15,000. 

The public worship of the Wesleyan body varies 
considerably in different places. In some, more 
especially of the larger chapels in London, and other 
huge towns in England, the Liturgy of the Church 
of England is in regular use ; while in many chapels 
the service is conducted wholly in an extemporary 
form. When the Liturgy is used, it is according to 
a revised form, which was prepared by Wesley for 
his adherents. The thirty-nine articles also of the 


Churoh of England are reduced in the liands of ibe 
Wesleyans to twenty-five. The rite of confirma- 
tion is not practised by the body, but many parents 
belonging to the Connexion send their cliildren to be 
confirmed by an English bishop. The Liord's Sup- 
per is usually administered according to the rubric 
of the Church of England. Love Feasts are occa- 
sionally celebrated; and a solemn Watch-night or 
midnight meeting at the close of each year is regu- 
larly observed. There is also a practice observed in 
the beginning of the year, called the “ renewing of 
the covenant,” when the members of the Society de- 
dicate themselves anew to the Lord. The hymn- 
book forms an important element in the worship of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, and where instrumental 
music is used in any of their chapels, the utmost care 
is taken that the congregation be encouraged to join 
with heart and voice in singing the praises of God. 
A quarterly fast is enjoined to be kept by each mem- 
ber of the Society. 

No feature of Wesleyan Methodism has given rise 
to more frequent and more violent disputes than the 
exclusively clerical composition of the Conference. 
Towards the end of the last century, when a love of 
change and an impatience of restraint was so strongly 
engendered by the French Revolution, a class of 
people arose among the followers of Wesley, who, 
enthusiastic for liberty, demanded that the laity 
should be represented in the Conference as well as 
the clergy. And tliis cry for popular rights was 
not only raised without, but also within the Con- 
ference, and under the leadership of Mr. Kilham a 
secession on this account took place in 1796. The 
question as to the admission of lay- delegates was 
carefully discussed at the next meeting of Confer- 
ence, and after mature deliberation it was decidq^ 
“ that they cannot admit any but regular travelling 
preachers into their body, either in the Conference 
or in district meetings, and preserve the system of 
Methodism entire; particularly the itinerant plan 
which they are determined to support.” This de- 
cided refusal on the part of the Conference to allow 
the introduction of the lay element into their body, 
gave rise to the formation of a new society of Me- 
thodists, commonly known by the name of KUham- 
ites, or as they styled themselves, the METHODIST 
(Wesleyan) New Connexion (which see). 

The agitation of the subject of lay delegation, and 
the secession which followed, led the Conference to 
grant several concessions, handing over a portion of 
the authority which they themselves had hitherto ex 
creised in financial and other secular matters, to tbe 
quarterly and district meetings. The laity were also 
admitted to a share in the exercise of discipline both 
in the matter of the admission and the expulsion of 
members. In consequence of these coneessiona, har- 
mony was restored, and for thirty years peace reign* 
ed throughout the whole of the original Connexion. 
Every year the Wesleyans increased in numbers, 
and grew in influence political importance. Jo 
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feventi public questions they took an active interest^ 
more especially in the suppression of the slave trade, 
and in the emancipation of the slaves. 

In 1627 a controversy arose, which gave rise to 
much unseemly contention. The trustees of a 
chapel ill Leeds being desirous of introducing an 
organ, made application to the District Meeting 
for permission to do so, which, however, was re- 
fused. Accordingly, the Trustees appealed to the 
Conference, who reversed the decision of the Dis- 
trict Meeting, and granted the request. A discus- 
sion now commenced througliout the Society on 
the question, whether the Conference posse-^sed 
the right of overruling the decision of a District 
Meeting. About the same time the question was 
revived and keenly discussed as to the power . f 
preachers to expel members from the Society ; and 
as this power was both claimed and exercised by the 
preachers, several thousand members left the Con- 
nexion. 

A still more serious secession took place from the 
Wesleyan Methodists in 1835, giving rise to the 
Wenleyan Methxjdist Asuociation. Tins additional 
rupture arose out of the case of Dr. Warren, who, 
ill consequence of his active opposition to some mea- 
sures adopted by Conference, was suspended by the 
Manchester District fleeting. Against this sen- 
tence he appealed to the Court of Clmncerj^ which 
decided against him, and aflirmed the power of the 
District Meeting to suspend, and declared that in the 
circumstances they had acted legally. The Con- 
ference, in a formal resolution, recorded their fer- 
vent gratitude to the Great Head of the Church 
for the gracious interpositions of his providence in 
this decree of the Court, of Chancery, “ securing to 
the preachers appointed by the Conference the in- 
alienable occupation of our pulpits; recognising the 
pastoral supervision and authority of the Cuuference 
as the supreme tribunal of Methodism, tlirough the 
medium of its district committees, and afTording the 
ample security of Jiritish law to the general econonjy 
of Wesleyan Methodism.” 

Not even by this third secession was the inherent 
strength or vitality of Methodism to any consider- 
able extent diminished. The year 1839 was cele- 
bi-ated as the centenary of the Society, and during 
the hundred years which had passed since its foun- 
dation, the number of regular chapels liad risen to 
the large number of 3,000, in addition to the numer- 
ous preaching stations where no chapels had been 
built. Tlte ministers of tlie Wesleyan body were 
reported in that year to amount to 1,019, the local 
preachers to about 4,000, and the members to 296,801. 
Such is the vigour and efficiency of this compact 
body of Christians, that on the occasion of celebrat- 
ing their centenaiy, they contributed a sum amount- 
ing to £216,000, which was expended in the erection 
of the Theological Institutions, the Centenary Hall 
and Mission House in London, and the Centenary 
Chapel in Dublin; the purchase of a Missionaiy 
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ship ; the reduction of Chapel-debts to a large ex- 
tent; the formation of the Education Fund for the 
extension of Day-schools, and of the Woni-out Min- 
isters and Ministers’ Widows Fund, with other im- 
portant objects. 

Amid all the rejoicings and congratulations of the 
jubilee year, however, new trials were fi^y^ring for 
Wesleyan Methodism. The idea verjuj^neiiJIy pre- 
vailed throughout the Societies that the legitimate 
influence which had once belonged to the Leaders’ 
Meetings and the Quarterly Meetings was seriously 
abridged, and that the Conference, or rather a small 
party in the Conference, ruled with uncontrolled 
and despotic authority. The feelings of discontent 
and dissatisfaction wliich were entertained in many 
quarters, found vent in several tracts, which appeared 
at intervals between 1844 and 1848, under the name 
of the ‘ Fly Sheets.” These tracts, which were pub- 
lished anonymously, were evidently the production 
either of a member of Conference, or at all events 
of one who was aetjuainted with all its proceedings; 
and their chief object seemed to be not a ehange in 
llie constitution of the Wesleyan body, hut a change 
in the mode of its administration. Such severe and 
even scurrilous attacks as were contained in the 
‘ Fly Sheets,’ were fitted only to produce irritation in 
the minds of tliose whose proceedings were so freely 
canvassed, and the Conference therefore proceeded to 
take steps for the discovery of the persons who had 
been implicated in the preparation and publication of 
the ‘ Fly Sheets.’ To facilitate the discovery of the 
guilty parties, the question was put to each of the 
suspected parties, whether he was the author of the 
obnoxious tracts. Three of the hretliren declined 
to reply to the question, and were in consequence 
expelled, while two other ministers were censured 
and degraded from tlie office of superintendent, hut 
not expelled. These prompt and decisive measures 
appeared for a short time to restore order and quiet 
throughout the Societies ; but in the course of two 
years more the Conference found it necessary to ex- 
})el another minister for countenancing the “un- 
righteous agitation.” The general prosperity of the 
body, however, was unimpaired by all that had hap- 
pened, the members actually admitted having .n- 
creased by 9,000 in the year 1850, while 20,000 more 
had been taken on trial. 

A serious crisis now seemed to be rapidly approach- 
ing. The agitation which had so long been spreading 
secretly among the people, found vent in numerous 
memorials to the Conference, which w’ere only an- 
swered by an avowal of the determination of that 
court to adhere to the true principles of Methodism. 
Four hundred delegates from the discontented parties 
throughout tlie kingdom held a meeting in London 
previous to the meeting of Conference, and when tlie 
supreme court assembled, petitions, with more than 
50,000 signatures, were laid upon the table, praying 
for the redress of certain grievances, and the conces- 
sion of certain rights. Finding that matters luid 
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assumed an aspect so alarming, the Conference re- 
solved to act with firmness, and, accordingly, with 
an unsparing hand, they cut off from all connexion 
with the Society every individual who had been in 
any way concerned in the meeting of delegates, and 
all even to the extent of whole classes and societies 
who liad been accessory to those disturbances which 
I were threatening the very existence of Methodism 
I in England. 

I The Conference of 1851 conducted its proceedings 
in a spirit of undiminished firmness. The delegates 
again assembled and sought an interview with the 
supreme court, but were refused. Still a step in 
advance was gained, for several memorials having 
been presented from the disafiected, the Conference 
appointed a large committee of their number to “ ex- 
amine the suggestions contained in them, and to 
report on the same.” Tlie president was also au- 
I thorized, if he saw fit, to invite a number of suitable 
: laymen “to confer with them on the results to 
j which they had attained.” It was all the more 
necessary to adopt such conciliatory measures, the 
Connexion having lost in the course of the year the 
enormous number of 56,000 members by expulsion 
and secession. 

With so large a body of members alienated from 
her communion in the course of a single year, the 
Wesleyan Methodist Cliurch had now evidently 
reached a crisis in her histoiy. But the Conference 
refused to be driven from the position they had 
taken up, and in their annual address they declared 
their determination “ to hold the pastoral crook with 
steady and unfaltering hand.” Firmness, however, 
did not avail to check the growing di.ssatisfactiou. 
A large assembly of members and office-bearers of 
the Society was held at Binningham in December 
1851, to deliberate upon “the present disastrous 
state of Methodism;” and on this occasion a docu- 
ment was signed by more than 700 trustees, leaders, 
and local preachers, containing a detailed enumera- 
tion of the grievances which it was expected the 
Conference would take steps to redress. Yet the agi- 
tation, far from being repressed, was as violent as ever 
wdien the Conference met at Sheffield in 1852, de- 
j teitnined, although in the course of two years the 
Societies liad lost 77,000, still to preserve the spirit 
i of resistance by which it had hitherto been ani- 
! mated. The Declaratioiiists, who had now reached 
I tlie large number of 2,000, presented a respectful 
j petition to the Conference pmying to be heard by 
I deputation. This request was refused, and the irri- 
j tation thereby excited was aggravated by the cir- 
j cumstance that the President, while he had invited 
j 745 laymen to meet with the Committee of Con- 
I ference, had carefully excluded from the number 
I every individual whose name was attached to the 
i Birmingham declaration. By the conjunct labours 
of the Committee, and the laymen thus selected to 
I deliberate along with them, several alterations were 
I made with the view of conciliating the agitators. 
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But all was of no avail; the breach only became 
wider and wider as time rolled on. Another protest 
was issued in December 1852, denying “the right of 
itinerant ministers to excommunicate members with- 
out the sanction of the church or of its local officers ; 
nor to depose officers without the sanction of their 
peers.” “ We cannot admit,” it is added, “ the right 
of either ministers, pastors, or others to select whom 
they please for special confei-ence on matters upon 
which all are equally coucemed. We cannot admit 
the right of any class of men to fetter all other 
classes in the church for the prevention of a free and 
honest expression of oj)inion on matters of church 
polity and discipline, put forth in a peaceable and 
godly manner.” This protest, which was laid upon 
the table of the Conference at its meeting in 1863, 
was rejected, tliough tlie secession had been enlarged 
in the course of the previous year by the addition to 
its numbers of 10,000 Methodists. 

The shock which the Wesleyan body has received 
of late years by the large secessions which have from 
time to time been thinning its ranks, shows the mas- 
culine strength and vigour of the Society, which after 
all continues to be one of the most powerful and iii- 
fiuential religious denominations in England. The 
seceding bodies of Methodists are evidently dis- 
posed to maintain their position with firmness and 
perseverance ; but none seem to push their distinc- 
tive principles to so great a length as the Wesleyan 
Reformers, a class of people which, tliough they have 
not assumed the form of a regular sect, hold opi- 
nions which are completely at variance with the 
fundamental principles of Wesleyan Methodism, as 
these are understood by the Conference. Thus they 
assert that the right of admitting members into the 
church, and excluding them from it, is vested only ijr^ 
the church -member.^, who are entitled to be present 
at all meetings in which the business of the church 
is transacted. They hold also that it belongs to the 
church to nominate and elect all office-bearers, and 
that the local courts should be independent of the 
Conference, and their decisions reckoned final. The 
Refonners still account themselves as Wesleyan 
Methodists, and instead of seceding from the Society 
and fonuing a new sect, they direct their whole ef- 
forts towards a complete change in the constitution 
of the original Connexion ; and insist, as essential to 
the restomtion of peace and harmony, that all preach- 
ers, officers, and members, who have been expelled 
in consequence of recent proceedings, should be re- 
stored. But although by the dissensions of late 
years Wesleyan Methodism is calculated to have 
lost 100,000 meml)ers, or one-third of the whole, the 
Conference and the remanent body maintain that 
the proceedings of Conference have been thoroughly 
in accordance with the constitution of the Society as 
laid down in the poll-deed, and besides, carry with 
them the wanant of Scripture. Such assumptions, 
of course, are strongly denied by the vwious seced- 
ing bodies, and the Conference is condemned as ax- 



ercising a clerical despotism from which the mind of 
Wesley would have revolted, and which is thought 
at vaitoioe not only with specitil passages, but with 
the whole spirit and tenor of the Word of God. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Society is rapidly repair- 
ing the losses it has sustained by the retirement and 
expulsion of so many of its members, tlie number at 
present in communion with the Society being, ac- 
cording to the latest accounts in Great Britain, 
270,095, being an increase during the last year of 
6,260. The number of ministers in Great Britain is 
reported on the same authority to be 1,295, and 
preachers on trial, 83. In Ireland the members are 
19,287, the ministers, 107, and the preachers on 
trial, 18. “ Tlie Wesleyan missions were commenced 
in 1786, and were until 1813 contined chiefly to 
British North America and the West Indies. In 
the December of that year, however, Dr. Coke, ac- 
companied by a band of young missionaries, em- 
btirked for India. Up to this period, Dr. Coke had 
inaitily raised the funds needed to carry on the Me- 
thodist Missionary operations. The additional evan- 
gelistic enterprise now entered upon made new ar- 
rangements and exertions necessary. Various plans 
were suggested ; but that which originated with the 
late Rev. George Morley and the Rev. Dr. Bunt- 
ing, then stationed in Leeds, and sanctioned by sev- 
eral of the ministers in tliat town and neighbour- 
hood, was adopted by the ensuing Conference. 
Tliat scheme has been greatly owned of God. In 
1814 the income of the Missionary fund was below 
£7,000 ; there were 70 Missionaries, and the number 
of members under their care was 18,747. Now, there 
are, according to the last returns, 114,528 accredited 
church-members, besides 6,922 on trial for member- 
ship, under the care of 632 Missionaries ; and the 
income is £119,205 Ss. 2d." 

METHODIST (Wksley.\n) ASSOCIATION. 
The most frequent source of the dissensions which 
have agitated the Societies of the Wesleyan Method- 
ists has involved the question, Where lies the power of 
expelling members from the body ? Is it with the 
preachers solely ? as the Conference affirms ; or with 
preachers and class leaders jointly ? as the movement 
party maintain. The controversies which have been 
raised upon this point have almost uniformly termi- 
nated in a secession. One of the most recent of these 
disputes led to the formation of the Wesleyan MeOiod- 
ist AsaociaHon. In 1834 a discussion commenced as 
to the propriety of establishing a Theological Institu- 
tion, and a minister, named Dr. Warren, having pub- 
licly expressed his disapproval of the measure, and 
published a pamphlet against it, was expelled from 
the Connexion by the Di.strict meeting at Leeds. 
Several parties who held and avowed similar senti- 
ments were also cut off. Such summary proceed- 
ings, on the part of the local courts, led to a keen 
controversy throughout the Wesleyan Societies 
generally, affecting the government of the church. 
Matters Imd now assumed so threatening an aspect 


tliat the Conference in 1685 took action on the sub- 
ject. They i-efused to yield the point which they 
had always maintained, that the ministers have the 
exclusive power of passing sentence on convicted 
members ; but at the same time they deemed it expe- 
dient to introduce certain limitations which tended 
to modify the disciplinary authority w!iie||>rfjiey held 
as essentially belonging tb the pastosil^ltice. Tlie 
limiting clauses enacted at this time professed to 
guard accused members against unfair treatment. 
Tims it was enacted (1.) That the sentence should 
not be pronounced till a week after the trial. (2.) 
That in difficult cases the superintendent should con- 
sult the leaders and others. (3.) That cases of pro- 
posed expulsion should be brought before the weekly 
meeting of preacliers ; and (4.) That an appeal 
should be allowed by either party to a “ minor dis- 
trict meeting,” composed of live preachcre, two se- 
lected by the superintendent, two hy the accused, 
the fifth being universally the chairman of the 
district. Other conciliatory measures were also 
passed by the Conference, which, however, left the 
entire government of the Connexion, at least in all 
essential matters, exclusively in the hands of the 
ministers. The movement party, therefore, having 
failed to obtain the reforms they sought, seceded, 
and in 1835 became a separate and independent Me- 
thodist Society. 

The Wesleyan Methodist As.sociation differs fn m 
the original Connexion neither in doctrine nor wor- 
ship, but solely in constitutional arrangements. The 
principal peculiarities are thus stated in their own 
published * Regulations *‘The Annual Assembly 
(answering to the Old Wesleyan Conference) is 
distingiiislied by the introduction of the laity as 
representatives. It consists of such of the itiner- 
ant and loavl preachers, and other official or pri- 
vate members, as the circuits, societies, or churches 
in union with the Association (and contributing 
£50 to the support of the ministry) elect. The 
number of representatives is regulated by the num- 
ber of constituents. Circuits with less than 500 
members send one ; those with more than 500 
and less than 1,000 send two ; and such as li^ve 
more than 1,000 send three. The Annual Assem- 
bly admits persons on trial as preacliers, examines 
them, receives them into full connexion, appoints 
them to their circuits, and excludes or censures 
them when necessary. It also directs the applica- 
tion of all General or Connexional Funds, and ap- 
points a committee to represent it till the next As- 
sembly. But it does not interfere with strictly 
local matters, for ‘each circuit has the right and 
power to govern itself by its local courts, without 
any interference as to the management of its inter- 
nal affairs.’" 

It is a distinctive feature in the ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment of the “ Association," that in matters of dis- 
cipline the laity are permitted to exercise more in- 
fluence than in the original Wesleyan Connexion. 
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Accordingly, it is provided that “ no raembei* shall 
be expelled from the Association except by the 
direction of a majority of a leaders’ society, or 
Circuit Quarterly Meeting.” The Methodist As- 
sociation has made rapid progress, and is now a 
large and increasing body. In 1857 tliere were in 
England ninety-three preachers. The members in 
England and Scotland were 20.873 ; in Wales, 250 ; 
in Ireland, 34 ; and on foreign stations, 1,185. 

METHODIST (Wesleyan) NEW CONNEX- 
ION. Tliis large body of secedere from the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society owes its origin to the Rev. 
Alexander Kilham. This Methodist minister, who 
was a native of Epworth in Lincolnshire, the birth- 
place of the Wesleys, first rendered himself conspi- 
cuous by claiming the right of the people to meet for 
worship ill churcli hours, and to receive the sacra- 
ments from their own ministers. In a pamphlet which 
he published under the name of the ‘ Progress of Li- 
berty,’ he advocated warmly the necessity of the laity 
being admitted to a share in the government of the 
church. The expression of such opinions rendered 
him obnoxious to tlie Conference, who, in 179C, ex- 
pelled liim from the Connexion. A large nuinher of 
Wesleyan Methodists, amounting to 5,000, sympa- 
thized with the sentiments of Kilham, and lii.s ex- 
pulsion accordingly led, in 1797, to the formation of 
a separate body, called the New Connexion. The 
New agrees with the Old Connexion in doctrine, and 
in all its distinctive features. It has the same ec- 
clesiastical machinery, including classes, circuits, 
districts, and the Conference. Tlie chief difference 
between the two lies in the degree of power allowed 
in each communion to the laity. In the Original 
Connexion all authority is virtually vested in the 
preachers, who not only exclusively compose the 
Conference, but exercise the chief influence in the 
inferior courts. Tlie New Connexion, on the con- 
trary, admits in all its courts the influence of the 
laity, giving them a share along with the preachers 
in all matters of church government ; candidates for 
membership must be admitted, not by the minister 
alone, but Avith the consent of the whole of the ex- 
isting members ; members cannot be expelled even 
on a charge of immorality, without the concurrence 
of a leaders’ meeting ; officera of the body, whether 
leaders, ministers, or stewards, are elected by the 
church and ministers conjointly ; and both in Dis- 
trict Meetings and the Annual Conference lay dele- 
gates to the same number as ministers are present, 
freely chosen by the members of Societies. 

In 1847 the Jubilee of the New Connexion was 
celebrated, and in honour of the occasion a large sum 
of money was raised, which has to a great extent 
reduced the debt on their chapels, and thus removed 
a heavy incumbrance from their congregations. 
They have a Magazine published monthly, which has 
a circulation of several thousands; a ‘Juvenile In- 
structor’ for tlie use of the young, and a weekly 
newspaper called the * Methodist Pilot,’ which is the 


organ of the denomination. At the Conference o( 
1857 there were reported as being in England 10 
districts, 52 circuits, and 4 missions, 112 preach- 
ers, and 19,247 members ; and in Canada 57 circuit 
preachers, and 4,405 members. Botli in England 
and Canada this denomination is steadily on the in- 
crease. 

METHODIST (Wesleyan) REFORMERS, a 
considerable party of Methodists, who, though they 
have not formally seceded from the Original Wes- 
leyan Connexion, nor formed themselves into a se- 
parate sect, occupy the position of a party who have 
been expelled by Conference from tlie Society, yet 
protest against their expulsion as illegal, and de- 
mand the restoration of all preachers, officers, and 
members, who have thus been, in their view, con- 
trary to law and justice excluded. Tlie proceedings 
of Conference which led to the formation of this 
party, took place in 1849, several ministers having 
been in that year expelled in consequence of their 
real or supposed connexion with the publication of a 
series of pamphlets called ‘ Fly Sheets,’ in which 
some points of Methodist procedure were discussed 
in strong and, as it was deemed, scurrilous language. 
See Methodists, (Wesleyan.) The chief point 
on which the complaints of tlie Refonners who sym- 
pathize witli the expelled ministers turns, refers 
to iniiii.sterial authority in matters of church disci- 
pline. On this point their opinions are at complete 
Aariance Avitli those of the Conference. In 1852 
they published a ‘ Declaiation of Principles,’ which 
is as follows ; 

“ (1.) That ‘ the Churcli of Christ i.s the whole hotly 
of true believers.’ 

“(2.) That Christ is head over all things to His 
church, and II is Word the only and sufficient rule 
both of its faltli and f>ractice. 

“ (3.) That no rules or regulations should be adopt- 
ed but such as are in accordance witli the Holy 
Scripture.-, aiul have received the full concurrence of 
the church. 

“ (4.) That the admi'-slon of members into the 
church, the exercise of disci[)liue upon them, and 
their exclusion from the church, are rights vested 
solely in the hands of church members, to be exer- 
cised by them, either directly or representatively ; 
and that it is the right of members to be present at 
all meetings for the transaction of the general busi- 
ness of the cliurch. 

“ (5.) That the nomination and election of all of- 
fice-bearers is the inalienable right of tlie church. 

“ (6.) That, while desirous of maintaining tHe con- 
nexional principle, we hold that all local courts 
should be independent, and tlieir decisions aflectiiig 
intenial economy final. 

“(7.) That any restriction upon discussion and 
free interchange of opinions on matters affecting the 
interests of the church is an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with its libeities and with the rights of private 
judgment. 
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« (8.) That preachers of the Gospel are not ‘ lords 
over God’s heritage,’ for ‘one is your master, even 
Chiist, and all ye are bretliren.’ 

“ (9.) Tliat the restoration of all preachers, officers, 
and members who had been expelled in consequence 
of the recent proceedings of the Conference is essen- 
tial to the future peace and prosperity of the Con- 
nexion.” 

In accordance with these principles, they have set 
in operation a distinct machinery of Methodism, 
though still claiming to he considered nut ns a seced- 
ing body, but as Wesleyan Metliodists who have 
been illegally excluded from the Society. The Cen- 
sus in 1851 reports 339 chapels as then in connec- 
tion with the movetnent, but this gives a very inqier- 
fect idea of the real state of the llcfonning party, 
which in its present state is calculated to include at 
least one-half of the 100,000 members which the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion has lost in conse- 
quence of the controversies wliich liave successively 
agitated the denomination for many years past. 

METHYMNiEUS, a surname of Dtouyfim, sup- 
posed to be derived from Methynnni, which was 
rich in vines. 

METONIC CYCLE. At the beginning of (he 
Common Prayer Book of the English Church are 
several astronomical tables, most of them simply 
calculations of the day on whieh Eaxter will fall on 
any given year, as well as the moveable feasts which 
depend upon it. In the early Christian church, as 
wo have already shown under the article Easteu 
(wliich see), disputes arose on this point between the 
Eastern and the Western Churehes. The subject 
was brought under the consideration of the council 
of Nice in the fouriii century, when they came to a 
decision on which the following rule was founded ; — 
” Easter-day is always the first Sunday after the full 
moon, which liappens nj»on or next after the twenty- 
first day of March ; ai»d if the full moon happens on 
a Sunday, Easter-day is tlie Sunday after.” Pro- 
ceeding on this rule, it is necessary in the first in- 
stance to discover the precise time of the full moon, 
and to calculate accordingly. Tliis would be an easy 
matter if the solar and the lunar years were exactly 
of equal length, since in such a case Easter would 
always fall on the same day. But the lunar year 
being shorter than the solar by eleven days, Easter 
must for a course of years always fall at a ditlereiit 
time in each successive year. Accordingly, the 
council of Nice adopted the Metonic Cycle, which 
enabled them to calculate these changes with toler- 
able accuracy. Prom the high value attached to 
this cycle, its numbers were usually written in letters 
of gold in the calendar, and hence it was called the 
Golden Number. 

METROPOLITAN, the bishop who presides over 
the other bishops of a province. In the I^atin 
Church it is used as synonymous with an arclihkhop. 
In England, the ai'chbishops of Canterbury and York 
are both Metropolitans. In the Greek Church it is 


applied only to a bishop whose see. is a civil metro- 
polis. This, it is probable, was the earliest use of 
the word, those bishops being exclusively so termed 
who presided over the principal town of a district or 
province. The title was not in use before the coun- 
cil of Nice in the fourth century. What has been 
termed by ecclesiastical historians the Mj^^politan 
Constitution, in all [)robability arose g4||ualiy in the 
Christian church. Proclaimed first by the Apostles 
in cities, Christianity was thence spread to the other 
provincial towns. Thus naturally the churches of a 
{)rovince came to constitute a whole, at the liead of 
which stood tlie church of the metropolis, whose 
bishop would of course occupy an honourable place 
among the bishops of the pro\ ince. Tl»c progress 
of the Metropolitan Constitution in the fourth century 
is thus detailed by Neander: “On the one hand, to 
the metropolitans was conceded the superintendence 
over all ecclesiastical allairs of the province to 
which their metroftolis belonged ; if was decided that 
they should conxoke the assemblies of provincial 
bishops, atid preside over their deliberations ; but, 
on the other hand, their relation to the entire colie- i 
f/i/tm of the provincial bisho[is, and to the individuals | 
composing it, were also more strictly defined, so as to I 
pre\ ent any arbitrary extension of their power, and j 
to establish on a secure footing the independence of j 
all the other bi-sliops in the exercise of their func- 
tions. For this reason, the provincial synods, which i 
were bound to assemble twice in each year, as the 
highest ecclesiastical tribunal for the whole province, 
were to assist the metropolitans in determining all 
questions relating to the general affairs of the 
church ; aud without their participation, the former 
were to he’held incompetent to undertake any busi- 
ness relating to these matters of general concern. 
Each bishop was to be independent in the adminis- 
tration of In’s own particular diocese, although hp 
could be arraigned before tlie tribunal of the pro- 
vincial synods for ecclesiastical or moral delinquen- 
cies. No choice of a bishoj) could possess validity 
without the concurrence of tlie metropolitan ; he 
was to conduct the ordination ; yet not alone, but 
with the assistance of at least two other bishops; 
and all the bishops of tlie province were to be jire- 
sent at the ordination of the metropolitan.” 

The rise of the authority of Metropolitans seems 
to have taken place without any distinct interference 
on the part of the church. The council of Nice was 
the first to give an express deliverance on the sub- 
ject, particularly with reference to the Alexandrian 
church. The sixth canon of that council ran in 
these terms: “Let the ancient custom which has 
prevailed in Egypt. Libya, and Pentapolis, that the 
bishop of Alexandria should have authority over all 
tUese places, be still maintained, since this is the 
custom also with the Roman bishop. In like man- 
ner, at Antioch, and in the other provinces, the 
churches shall retain their ancient prerogatives.” 
This canon refers evidently not to the ordinary per- 
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Bon of a Metropolitan, but to a peculiar dignity or 
rank which seems to have been awarded to Alexan- 
drla,along with Rome and Antioch, the three great ca- 
t)ital cities of the Roman Empire — a miik which was 
afterwards recognized under the name of Patriarchb 
(which see). It is not improbable that the power 
of the Metropolitans would have become excessive 
had it not been checked by the rise of the patriarchal 
system, which, though its foundation was laid before 
the fourth century, was not fully developed until the 
middle of the fifth. Tite appointment of patriarchs 
gave to the Metropolitans a subordinate place. But 
what tended above all to weaken the Metropolitan 
constitution was the disorganization of the Roman 
Empire by the descent of the l)arbaroiis tribes upon 
Italy. Tliis, of course, introduced confusion into the 
limits of Metropolitan provinces. Difficulties also 
arose to prevent the redistribution of ecclesiastical 
provinces, which had thus become necessary for the 
maintenance of the Metropolitan system. A revival, 
indeed, of the Metropolitan authority was attempted 
by Pepin and Carloman ; and it took efiect in France 
and Germany with certain limitations and restric- 
tions. But this institution, though on a reform- 
ed footing, never took finn root in the new states ; 
partly in consequence of the dominant power of the 
sovereign, and partly in course of time, because it 
was overshadowed by the rising power of the Pope. 
Thus the Metropolitans gradually lost their power 
over the diocesan bishops of their provinces, and 
became little more than their titular superiors. 
Many of the bishops, accordingly, were quite pre- 
i pared to throw off their authority, more esfiecially as 
they were frequently chargeable with an unjust iii- 
terierence in diocesan affairs. In such a state of 
matters, tlie principles of the false decretals were the 
more readily adopted, as these laid down the doctrine 
that it belonged to the Pope alone to take cogni- 
zance of affairs in which bishops were concerned. 

The Metropolitan power now underwent a rapid 
decline ; and ere long the Metropolitans were placed 
merely in the position of papal delegates, and only 
retained so far as they promoted the interests of the 
Roman see. “ The popes often, at pleasure,” says 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle, in his ‘ History of the Pa- 
pacy,’ “ interfered with their ancient right of conse- 
crating provincial bishops. As late as the eleventh 
century, this was regarded as the indefeasible right 
of Metropolitans, which could not be questioned or 
disturbed. Even Gregory VII., although he conse- 
crated some provincial bishops under peculiar circum- 
stances and as exceptional cases, made no attempt 
to invade the right of Metropolitans in this respect ; 
so that, for example, when Robert entreated him to 
consecrate a new bishop of Malta, lie wrote buck 
word to him, that he mu«t first show him that Malta 
did not belong to the Metropolitan province of Reg- 
gio, since in that case he would be unable to comply 
with his request, inasmuch as by so doing he would 
be infringing the right of tlie archbishop, and give 


inexcusable offence to all his brethren the bishops 
Under the successors of Paschal 11., however, it 
came a common practice for bishops elect to run to 
Rome for conseemtion from different provinces ; and 
tlie Popes now began to perform the ceremony with 
out even offering an apology to the Metropolitan foi 
so doing. The right of Metropolitans to conseci’ate 
provincial biKho])H was not denied ; but as soon as it 
was maintained that the right belonged also to tlie 
Pope, * from the fulness of his power,’ it was, to a 
great extent, taken practically out of their liands. 
Some Metropolitans sought to indemnify themselves 
for their loss by exercising an immediate jurisdict on 
within the dioceses of their provincial bishops ; but 
the bishops found themselves protected from this in- 
vasion by Rome; and such attempts at immediate ju- 
risdiction were expressly prohibited by Innocent III.” 

MEVLEVIES, the most remarkable of the rigid 
orders of Mohammedan monks. A thousand and 
one days is the mystic number prescribed by the 
noviciate, and the candidate receive.s his preliminary 
training in the kitchen of the convent. During his 
noviciate he is called “ the scullion,” and lie is pre- 
sented by the head-cook to the abbot or superior for 
admission into the order. The cook assists at the 
ceremony of initiation, holding the head of the no- 
vice while the superior pronounces some verses over 
him ; a prayer is tlien chanted, after wliich the cliiel 
or abbot places upon the head of the novice the 
cylindrical cap worn by the Mevlevies; the candi- 
date then sits down beside the cook, while the supe- 
rior pronounces a form of admission, enumerates the 
duties incumbent upon him in connection with the 
order, and recommends the new member to the 
prayers and wishes of his brethren. 

The doctrines of this order of Moslem monks are^ 
chiefly those of the Persian Sufis (which see). In 
accordance with their extravagant opinions they 
have adopted not only new, but even forbidden 
practices. Thus music and dancing were strictly 
jirohibited by the Prophet; but the Mevlevies 
insisted that the exercise of these in a mystic 
sense was an acceptable form of devotion. The 
mystic dances of the Mevlevies differ from those of 
other orders of Mohammedan monks. They are 
thus described by Dr. Taylor in his History of Mo- 
hammedanism : “ Nine, eleven, or thirteen of the 
frateniity squat down on sheep-skins in a circle; 
the floor of the dancing-room is circular, its design 
being manifestly borrowed from a tent. They re- 
main for nearly an hour perfectly silent, with their 
eyes closed, as if absorbed in meditation. The pre- 
sident then invites his brethren to join in reciting 
the first chapter of the Koran, ‘ to the honour of 
God, his prophets, especially Mohammed, the saints, 
Mohammed’s wives, disciples, and descendants, the 
martyrs, the Khaliphs, the founder of the order, 
&c.’ Prayers are then recited in chorus, and after- 
wards the dance begins. All quitting their places 
at tlie same time, range themselves on the left of 
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their superior, and slowly advance towards him, with 
folded arms and downcast eyes. Wlien the first of 
t]\e Dervishes comes nearly opposite the president, 
he salutes, with a low bow, tlie tablet in the wall 
over his head, on which is engraved the name of the 
foimder of the order; he then with two springs gets 
to the right side of the president, and having hum- 
bly saluted him, begins his dance. This consists in 
turning on the heel of the left foot, with closed eyes 
and extended arms, advancing slowly, and making 
as it were insensibly the round of the apartment. 
He is followed by the second and third Dervishes ; 
after which all begin spinning on the foot, and mov- 
ing round, taking care to keep at such a distance 
that they may not interfere with each other’s mo- 
tions. This fatiguing process continues two hours, 
interrupted only by two brief pauses, during which 
the Superior chants some short prayer. When the 
performance draws toward a close, the Superior 
joins in the dance, and the whole concludes with a 
prayer for the royal family, the clergy, the members 
of the order, and the faithful throughout the world.’’ 

The Mevlevies are the best endowed of all the 
orders of Moslem monks; yet they use only the 
coarsest fare and the plainest raiment, while they 
distribute their superabundant revenues to the poor. 
These Mevlevies or Maulavies are the Dancing 
Derviah/a of Turkey, wlio date their origin from 
the early part of the thirteenth century. They 
chiefly consist of the higher class of Turks, and 
have a large monastery at Galata, and another at 
Teonium. 

MEXICO (Religion of Ancient). Before the 
arrival of Columbus and the Spaniards in South 
America, Mexico formed the most powerful and 
populous, and with one doubtful exception, the 
most civilized empire of the western world. The 
traditions of the Toltecs, handed down by the Az- 
tecs or Mexicans proper, inform us that they mi 
grated from an unknown country called the primitive 
Tlapallan, about a. d. 544, and advancing southwards 
settled in Mexico about a. d. 648. The Mexicans 
proper, issuing from the far north, did not reiich the 
borders of Anahuac till the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, and only fixed their habitation near the 
principal lake in 1325. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, just before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
the Aztec dominion reached across the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In regard to the 
religion of the ancient Mexicans, the question has 
been raised, whether they were worshippers of many 
gods or of only one God. One thing is certain, that 
they had a general name for the Divine Being whom 
they termed Teo-tl. The kindred word Teot was 
used by the aboriginal population of Nicaragua to 
denote both the superior gods and also the Spaniards. 
That the Teo-U of the Mexicans was the invisible, 
incorporeal Being, the Supreme Spirit, the Cause of 
cannee, and the Father of all things, is plain from 
the &ot tliat he was identified with the Teo-tl or 


8un-god. This one Gh)d of highest perfection and 
purity was only recognized by superior minds, but 
never worshipped by the great mass of the people. 
Hence Mr. Prescott remarks, “ The idea of unity, of 
a being with whom volition is action, who has no 
need of inferior ministers to execute his purposes— 
was too simple or too vast for their UiH^b^tandings ; 
and they sought relief as usual plurality of 

deities, who presided over the elements, the changes 
of the seasons, and the various occupations of man.” 

The chief divinities of the ancient Mexicans were 
thirteen in number, at the head of whom stands 
Tezcatlipoca, almost equal in rank with Teo-U, the 
Supreme Being, and liis name being interpreted 
“ shining mirror,” he is represented on the monu- 
ments, and in the paintings, as encircled by the disc 
of the sun. It is not improbable, indeed, that this 
deity was an iinpersonation of the generative powers 
of nature, and hence the Mexican legend represents 
him as united to the primitive goddess, and &*8t wo- 
man Chiliuacohuatl, wlio is always accompanied by 
a great serpent. The highest emblem of TezeatU- 
poca was the sun, and annually, in the month of 
May, a human being, m the vigour of youth and of 
unblemished beauty, was offered up in sacrifice, and 
the heart of the victim still palpitating was plucked 
from his bosom, held up towards the sun, as if to pro- 
pitiate him, and then thrown down before the image 
of the great divinity, while the peojde were engaged 
in solemn worship. The national divinity, however, 
of the Aztecs or Mexicans proper, was the terrible 
Iluitzilopochtli, whose name MUller derives from 
hiiitzilin, a humming-bird, and opochtU, on the left ; 
and in accordance with this name his gigantic image 
had always some feathers of the humming-bird on 
the left foot. This was the mighty warlike god who 
was recognized as the guardian of the country, which 
seems to have received the appellation Mexico, from 
one of his titles, Mexitli. Ilis wife was called Teo- 
yamiqui, from miqni, to die, and teoyao, divine war, 
because she conducted the souls of warriors, who 
died in defence of tlie gods, to the house of the sun, 
the Elysium of the Mexicans, where she transformed 
them into humming-birds. “The numerous altars 
of Huitzilopochtli," says Mr. Hardwick, in his ‘ Christ 
and other Masters, “reeked continually with the 
blood of human hecatombs, and that in cities where, 
amid some cheering gleams of moral scn.^ibiiity, the 
conquerors found no lack of goodly structures and 
of graceful ornaments, to indicate the progress made 
by the ferocious Aztec in the arts of social life. 
These desperate efforts to secure the favour of the 
gods by offering hnnmn victims were indeed by no 
means limited to ancient Mexico ; for all tlie wild 
tribes of America had been wont from ages immemo- 
rial to sacrifice both children of their own and pri- 
soners taken in their savage confiicts with some 
neighbouring people. Acting also on the rude be- 
lief, that such oblations would conduce to gratify 
the animal wants of their divinity, as well as to ap- 
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ptiase hl« wrath, they had contracted tlie vile hahit 
of feasting on the remnant of these human sacrilices, 
and at otlier times proceeded to indulge in the most 
brutish forms of cannibalism. But when the Aztec 
rule eventually prevailed in every part of Anahuac, 
the sacrificing of all foreign eiunnios became a still 
more solemn duty. We are told that ‘ the amount 
of victims immolated on its accursed altars would 
stagger the faith of the least scrupulous bcdiever;’ 
while cannibalism, that dark accompaniment of hu- 
man sacrifice in almost every country, was in Mexico 
peculiarly rife, and from the partial efforts to disguise 
it, had become peculiarly revolting.” 

The enonnous extent to which human sacrifices 
were offered to the national god, appears from the 
startling fact, that 136,000 human skulls were found 
by the companions of Cortds within the temple of 
ILtitzilopocIitU. Such was the importance attached 
to the favour and protection of this deity, that, in 
the migrations of the Aztec tribes, a wooden image 
of the god was carried on the shoulders of four 
priests. 

The water-god of tlie ancient Mexicans was T/alor, 
on whose altars clnldreu were usually offered. To 
his wife, Clmlchincueje, a!l infants were, presented 
immediately after birth for purification. One of the 
most important di\inilies, liowever, of the Aztec 
pantheon, was Quetznlcoatl, who aj)pears. indeed, to 
have been wor'<hipped at an earlier period by the 
Toltecs, His birth is said to ha\ e been miraculous, 
and he was destined to become the high-priest of 
Tula, the metropolis founded by the Toltecs when 
they passed into Mexico. Great were the benefits 
which he conferred upon tlie nation, eonstriicling an 
equitable code of laws, reforming tlie calendar, iii- 
stnicting the people in the arts of peace, and setting 
his face against all war and bloodshed. This was 
the golden age of .\naliuac, when all was prosperity, 
and comfort, and peace,. But such a state of thing.s 
was of short duration. The rod TezratUpocn direct- 
ed all his efforts toward.s undoing all that Qurlzdlnttill 
had accomplished, and compelled him to quit the 
scene of his benevolent labours. On his departure he 
wandered towards Chohila, where, for some years, 
he carried out his plans for the civilization and im- 
provement of the people. Jt was at this place that 
lie was first worshipped as a god, a temple being de- 
ditvited to liis honour- He appears to liave been a 
personification of natural energies, and his symbols 
were the sparrow, the fire-stone, and the serpent. 
He was worshipped by all jiersons concerned in traf- 
fic. Forty days before the fe.stival of the god, the 
merchants purchased a beautiful slave, who, during 
tliat time, repre.'^ented the deity, and was obliged to 
a.ssunie an appearance of mirth, and to dance and 
rejoice while devotees worshipped him. On the 
fenst day they sacrificed him to Quetmlcoad. At 
Chohila this deity was worshipped in a manner 
somewhat different, five boys and five girls being 
sacrificed to him before any martial expedition was 


entered upon. It appears from the monuments that 
the Mexicans exhibited their deities in temples under 
the symbols of serpents, tigers, and other fierce and 
destructive animals, which inspired the mind with 
gloomy and terrible ideas. They sprinkled tlieir 
altars with human blood ; sacrificed in the temples 
eveiy captive taken in war, and employed vai’ious 
other means to appease the vengeance of their angry 
deities. 

MEXITTjT, one of the principal gods of the an 
cient Mexican.^. See preceding article. 

MEZUZZOTH, schedules for door-posts among 
the modern Jews. A Mezitxza is a piece of parchment 
on which are written, Dent. vi. 4 — 9, “Hear, 0 Israel : 
The Lord onr God is one Lord : and thon shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all rhino lieart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart : And thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy cliildren, and shalt talk of them when thou sit- 
test in thine lioiisc, and when thou walke.rt by the 
way, and when thou lie.st down, and wlien thoiin.JCSt 
up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou slialt write them upon the posts of 
thy house, and on thy gates and xi. 13 — 20, “ And 

it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently 
unto my commandments which I command you this 
day, to lov'c the Lord your God, and to serve him 
w'ith all your heart and with all your soul, that I will 
give yon the rain of your land in Ids due season, the 
first rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather 
in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. And 1 will 
send gra.s.s in thy fields for thy cattle, that thou may- 
est eat and be full, lake lieed to yourselves, that 
your heart be not deceived, and ye turn a.side. an^ 
serve other gods, and worship them ; and then the 
Lord’s wrath be kindled against you, and he shut up 
the heaven, that there be no rain, and that the land 
yield not her Iruit: and lest ye perish quickly from 
off the good land wliicli the Lord giveth you. 
Therefon; shall ye lay up these iny words in your 
heart and in your soul, and bind them for a sign up- 
on your hand, that they may be as frontlets between 
your eyes. And ye shall teach them your children, 
speaking of them when thou silte.st in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest np. And thou shalt 
write them upon the door-posts of thine house, and 
upon thy gates.” The parchment is rolled up with 
the ends of the lines inward, the Hebrew woi-d 
dai is inscribed on the outside, and the roll is pu< 
into a cane or a cylindrical tube of lead, in which a 
hole is cut, that the word Sliuddai may appear. 
This tube is fastened to the door-post by a nail at 
each end. The fixing of it is preceded by the repe- 
tition of the following benediction * “ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe I who 
liast sanctified us with thy precepts, and commanded 
us to fix the Mezuzza." The most minute iujuno- 
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tions are given by the Rabbles as to tlie skins from 
which the parchments are to be made, the ink to be 
used, and the form observed in writing, the mode in 
which the parchment is to be inserted in the case, 
and the liouses and rooms to tlie doors of which 
Meziiazoth are to be affixed. It is believed that 
Mezuszoth ought to be fixed on all the doors of 
dwelling-houses, whether parlours, bed-rooms, kit- 
chens, or cellars, on the doors of bams, or store- 
houses, and on the gates of cities and towns. The 
Mezuzza is generally placed on the light hand of the 
entrance, and those who are deemed the most devout 
Israelites often touch and kiss it as they pass. The 
synagogue being a house of prayer, and not of resi- 
dence, requires no Meztizza. 

MEZZACHULIANS, a Mohammedan sect wlio 
are represented' as liaving believed that those who 
have any knowledge of God’s glory and essence in 
this world, may be saved, and are to be reckoned 
among the faithful. 

MIAS, temples for the worship of the Camis 
(which see) in Ja))an. They are usually built upon 
eminences, in retired spots, surrounded by groves, 
and approached by a grand avenue, having a gate of 
stone or wood, and bearing a tablet of a foot and a- 
half square, which announces in gilded letters the 
name of the Cami^ to whom the temple is conse- 
crated. So imposing an entrance might lead to the 
expectation of the inner temple being a correspond- 
ingly splendid structure, but within, we are told, 
“ there is usually found only a wretched little build- 
ing of wood, half hid among trees and shrubbery, 
about eighteen feet in length, breadth, and height, 
all its dimensions being equal, and with only a single 
grated window, through which tlie interior may bo 
seen empty, or containing merely a mirror of po- 
lished metal, set in a frame of braided straw, or 
hung about with fringes of white paper. Just with- 
in the entrance of the enclosure stands a basin 
of water, by washing in which the worshippers may 
purify themselves. Reside the temple is a great 
chest for the reception of alms, partly by which, and 
partly by an allowance from the Dairi, the guardians 
of the temples are Fuj)ported, while at the gate hangs 
a gong, on which the visitant announces his an'i\al. 
Most of these temples have also an antechamber, in 
which sit tlmse who have the charge, clothed in rich 
garments. There are commonly also in the enclo- 
sure a number of little chapels, or miniature temples, 
portable so as to be carried in religious processions. 
All of these temples are built after one model, the 
famous one of Iftje, near the centre of the island of 
Nipon, and which within the enclosure is equally 
humble with all the rest.” 

MICATl’S JMAGKS. See Te«ai’iiim. 

MICHAEL, one of tl>e chief angels mentioned 
l)oth in the Old and New Testaments. The Jewish 
Habbies taught that he presided over the rest of the 
angelic host, and in proof of it they quoted Dan. x. 13, 
wliero he is termed “ one of the chief princes.” They 
n. 


represented him as the leader of that dass of angels 
which is stationed on the right hand of the heavenly 
throne, and they ascribe to him in their writings 
many wonderful actions. The Mohammedans regard 
Michael as the patron of the Jews, who fights against 
God’s enemies. 

MICHAEL (St.) Festival op, ^eS'GABitiEL 
(St.) and Michael (St.) Festival* 

MTCHAPOUS, a name given by some tribes of 
the North American Indians to the Supreme Being. 
They had some conception of a Deluge, and believed 
that Miehapous created heaven, and afterwards all 
the animals, whom he placed upon a bridge laid over 
the waters. Foreseeing that liis creatures could not 
live long upon the bridge, and that his work would 
be imperfect, be applied to Midnnxi, the god of wa- 
ters, and wished to borrow from him a portion of 
land on which his creiitiires might settle. TJie water 
god denied his request, whereupon he sent the bea- 
ver, the otter, and the musk-mt to search for earth 
at the bottom of the sea ; but he was only able to 
obtain, by means of the musk-rat, a few particles of 
sand, with which he constructed first a high moun- 
tain, and then the whole terrestrial globe. A spirit 
of discord arose among the animals, and Miehapous 
ill anger destroyed them, forming men out of the 
corrupted carcases of the animals. One of the hu 
man beings having separated from the rest, discover- 
ed a Init in which he found Miehapous, who gave 
him a wife, and pointed out the duties of both. 
Hunting and fishing were to bo ihe employments of 
men; tlio kitchen and the cares of the liousehold 
were allotted to the woman. He gave mankind 
power over the animals, and warned them that they 
must die, but that after death they would pass into 
a state of happiness. The men lived happy and 
contented for some centuries, but tbe men liaving 
greatly multiplied, it was necess.iry to seek for a 
new bunting country. Discord and jealousy broke 
out at leiiglh among tbe lumtsmen, and hence the 
origin of war. In this myth the Dlluvian predomi- 
nates over the Cosmogonic element. 

MTCIIE, the name of a priest of the god Prono 
of the ancient Sclavonians. 

MICHTNISI, the god of the waters among some 
tribes of the North American Indians. I 

MICROCIIEMI, tlie Proficients, one of tlie three ! 
ranks or degrees of the monks of the Greek church, , 
f^cc Caloyers. I 

MICTJ. ANTED C'l'LT, the ruler of the infernal ' 
regions, in the mythology of the ancient Mexicans, j 
who with his wiVe MictlancUiuatl were objects of 
great veneration. 

MIDGAKD, the mid sjihcrc or habitable globe 
of the ancient Scandinavian cosmogony. “ Accord- 
ing to Eddaic lore,” says Mr. Gross, “it is necessary 
in order to form a correct idea of the typography of 
Midgard, to conceive tlie earth to be as round as a 
ring^ or as a disk in the midst of the ocean, encircled 
by Jormungand, the great 
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its tail in its mouth, the outer shores of the ocean 
forming the moiintainous regions of Jotiinheim — 
giaut-liome, assigned in fee-simple to tlie perverse 
Ymir race by tlie generous sons of Bor. In tlie 
centre of tliis teiTestrial ring or disk, these indefati- 
gable divinities erected a citadel from the eyebrows 
of Ymir, against the inroads of tlieir belligerent 
frontier neighbours ; and this is Midgard, the work 
of gods and the home of man. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the latter to defend and cherish it against 
all the boreal powers of evil, — the storms and hail, 
the ice and snow, as well as the gigantic mountains, 
which raise their threatening peaks in stem defiance 
above the clouds : in short, to keep watch and ward 
over it despite of every adverse physical influence. 
These latter are giants of the lofty alpine species, 
and hence we arrive at the origin of the ehm^ and 
alpy or nightmare. In tlie German, the phrase 
Afpen-Druek still commemorates the myth of the 
elve^ of darkness. The clouds which float in the 
circumambient air above Midgard, are, as has been 
stated, the spongy productions of Ymir’s brain 
flung into space. They loom up from the border- 
land of Ymir’s race, and are variable and deceitful, 
like the source from which they are derived. 'I’hoir 
dark hue and tempestuous character are emblemati- 
cal of the gloomy thoughts and violent passions of 
Ymir. They borrow their brilliant tints from the 
luminaries of heaven, but their beauty is delusive ; 
and there is continual strife between tliem and these 
bodies, — ^the resplendent and benign emanations of 
empyrean Muspelllieim,” 

MKrONITIS, a surname of Aphrodite, from n 
I)lace called Migonium, where she had a temple, and 
was worsliipped. 

MIKADO. See Dairi. 

MILCOM. See Moloch. 

MILK. In the early Cliristian church it was cus- 
tomary to give to the newly baptized a small portion 
of milk along with honey, as indicative that they 
were new-born babes in Christ. Jerome infonns us 
that in some of the Western churches the mixture 
was made up of milk and wine. The use of milk on 
such occasions had reference to the saying of Paul, 
“I have fed you with milk, and not with strong 
meat,” or to that of Peter, “As new-born Iwibes de- 
sire the sincere milk of the word that ye may grow 
thereby.” Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice of 
this custom, saying, “ As soon as we arc born we are 
nouiished with milk, which is the nutriment of the 
I.iord. And when we are born again, we are hon- 
oured with the hope of rest, by the promise of Jeru- 
salem which is above, whore it is said to rain milk 
and honey. For by these material things we are 
assured of that sacred food.” We learn further from 
tiie third council of Carthage, that the milk and 
lioney administered to the newly baptized had a 
peculiar consecration djstinct from that of the eu- 
chsrist. 

MILLENARIANS, or Chiliabtb, those who 


hold that Christ, at his second coming, will reign 
with his glorified saints in visible majesty, yet 
without carnal accompaniments, over a renewed 
earth for a thousand years. It is held on all 
hands to be a doetiine of Sacred Scripture, that 
a time will come in tlie history of this world, 
when, for a thousand years, righteousness, truth 
and peace will prevail upon the eailh. It is also 
held on all hands that there will be a second per- 
sonal coming of the Lord Jesus Christ from hea- 
ven to earth. Both these doctrines are Mieved 
on the testimony of Scripture by all orthodox Chris- 
tiaiKS. But tiie important point on wliich a great 
di\orsiiy of opinion has e.xistc(I in the Christian 
church in all ages, respects the place which these 
two events are destined to occupy in the order of 
time. Some maintain that the second eoming of 
Christ will precede the millennium, and these are 
called /Vc-miV/enn/o^iVf/s; while others, who are called 
Post-millennialists, allege that the second coming of 
Christ, and the resurrection of the saints, will not 
take place until the expiiy of the thousand years 
wliich compose the niilleiiniinn. Such is the precise 
state of the question a.s between the two great par- 
ties into which the Cbrisiian church is di\ided. No 
separate sect or denomination exists of Milhvai'iam, 
as the Prc-miUennialists are loosely termed, but in- 
dividuals, and even considerable numbers of Chris- 
tians, ai‘e found in connection with all denoniinations 
who hold and openly avow Pre-millennial senti- 
ments. 

The following six points arc hronglit forward l»y 
the Rev. J. Cox in his ‘ IVe-millennial Manual,’ as 
embodying the opinions of most of those who hold pre- 
inillennial views: “1. That the jirescnt dispensation 
will never universally triumph in the conversioi^ of 
men : its basis being sovereign election, and its ob- 
ject ‘ to gather out a people for God’s name.’ That 
like all other dispensations, it will end in apostacy 
and judgment. 2. That the people of Israel will be 
brought back to Canaan, inherit the land according 
to God’s covenant witli Abraham, and become a 
truly lioly and highly honoured people. 3. ’I’liat a 
resurrection of flie saints will take place one thou- 
saiid years before tliat of tlic rest of the dead. 
4. That the nations which survive the fiery judg- 
ments that will precede and accompany the estab- 
lishment of God’s kingdom, will be converted by an 
alnuidant effusion of tlie Holy Spirit, and that then 
the. earth shall be filled with the knowledge and 
glory of the I.»ord. 6. That the creation which is 
made subject to vanity, and which now groaneth and 
travaileth in pain, shall at the advent of the second 
Adam be brought into the glorious liberty of tlie 
children of God, and ihus become happy, fruitful^ 
and blessed. 6. ’I'liat the Lord Jesus will come 
personally before the establishment of his kingdom, 
and in order to establish it ; and that the overthrow 
of his enemies, the full restoration of the Jews, the 
conversion of the nations, and the jubilee of crea- 
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tion, will not like place before his personal Hppcar> 

inj.” . 

The AfUUnarinns or ChUiasts allege that their 
distinctive doctrines run “ like a golden thread from 
GeiieHiH to Revelation," and have had belie vers in 
all ages of the Christian church. Tliey maintain in 
particular, that for the first two centuries and a half, 
pre-tnillennialism was the universal doctrine of the 
church, Neander, on the other hand, denies that it 
can be proved with any certainty that Chiliasni had 
ever formed a part of tlie general creed of the 
church, but he endeavours to account for the ex- 
istence of pre millennial views, by asserting that 
“the crass ijiiages under which the earthly Jewish 
mind had depicted to itself the blessings of the 
millennial reign, had in part passed over to the 
Cliristians.” Yet from Avhatever quarter the Mil- 
lenarian opinions may have come, whether, as the 
early fathers alleged, they had been handed 
down by tradition from the Apostles, or as Nean- 
de.r imagines, they were the reinnants of a car- 
nal Judaism wldeh had found its way into tlie 
niiristian church, one tiling at all events is clear, 
that, down to the end of tiic tliird or the beginning 
of the fourth century, the belief in millenarlan views 
was universal and undisputed. Papias, Irenseus, 
Justin Martyr, a whole succession of fathers, indeed, 
onward to T^ctantiiis, speak the same language as 
to their belief in the personal reign of Christ during, 
not after, the inillunniiim. It has been attempted, 
by some writers, to throw discreilit upon these opi- 
nions, by classing them among the heretical notions 
of Cerinthus ; but the mere fact that they were 
held by a heretic, is more than counterlmlance-d 
by the far more undoubted fact that they were held 
by A large portion of tlie most orthodox fathers of 
tliesc early times, even those of them who were most 
bitterly opposed to Cerinthus. One circumbtaiiee, 
however, whicli tended to destroy tlie reputation of 
inillenariatiisin, was the extravagant representation 
of it which was given by \\\g Montani'^ta^ and the vio- 
lent opposition which was accordingly raised against 
this as well as the other doctrines of that grossly 
sensualist ic school. The Gnostics generally had no 
more violent opponents than the Millenarians, who 
signalized themselves by their earnest eonteiidings for 
the faith once delivered to tlie saints. 

Now, however, a formidable opjionent of the views 
of the Cliilinsts arose in the fanciful Origeii, whoso 
allegorizing inteiiiretation of Scripture was com- 
pletely opposed to that literal system of interpreta- 
tion on which their ptumliar opinions mainly depend- 
ed. Prom this time llic credit of niilleimrianiain 
gradually declined, and, with the exception of a geii- 
eml sfnIemeTit which oc'cnrs in the canons of the 
Counrfl of Nice, A. P. 325, we hear little more of 
the doctrine until the lapse of centuries brought it 
again into discussion. Throughout tlie dark ages, 
when popery ruled with despotic sway over tlie 
minds and consciences of men. Chiliasm was utterly, 


disowned, and it is a remarkable fact, that popery 
has not only omitted this doctrine from her creed, 
but testified against it as a heresy. During tlie first 
century after the Refonnation, it rose again into 
notice, and was held by several men remarkable 
alike for their learning and tiieir piety.^pne of its 
most violent opponents at this perio^wiU Socinns, 
who attacked it in a letter “agamsttlie Chiliasts.” 
Ill the seventeentli century it was held by many emi- 
nent Nunconforiiiist di\ iiies, and a large iiiiniber of 
tliose who sat in tlie Westminster .Vssembly, in- 
cluding seveml Episcopalians, Pi*ei-byteriaiis, and 
Independents, while Richard Baxter candidly ac- 
knowledges, “ Tliongh I have not skill enough in 
the exposition of haid prophecies to make a particu- 
lar determination about the thousand years’ reign 
of Clirist upon the earth before the final judgment ; 
yet I may say, that I cannot coiifiite what such 
learned men as Mr. Mode, Dr. Twisse, and others 
after the old fathers ha\e a.««8ei ted.’’ No doubt, the 
J*re-inillenarian doctrine sunk in public estimation 
from the imprudent and fanatical conduct of the 
Fifth -Monarchy men, who had adopted it as an arti- 
cle of their creed. But far from being limited to 
men of extravagant and enthusmstic minds, it was 
lield also by some of the most sober-thoughted men 
of the age. 

The eigliteenth century, and the early part of the 
nineteenth, were eharaeterized by the prevalence 
of a remarkable decay of vital religion, not in one 
country only, hut tlironghout all Christendom ; and 
Chiliasm was almost entirely forgotten. For tliirty 
years past, however, the interest which, at various 
periods in the history of the church, had been wont 
to be felt in the subject, has, to a great extent, 
revived, and works both for and against Pre-inil- 
Icniiialisin have i.^sued in ivqiid succession from tlie 
prc'-B. The most able production in opposition to 
the Pre-millennial theory has been tliat of Dr. David 
Brown on ‘ Chrisi’s Second Coming.’ Tliis Ireatise 
is characterized by reinarkalile acuteness and exege- 
tic;il power; but, among others, the Rev. Walter 
Wood of Elie published a reply at gi'oat longtli, en- 
titled ‘ the l.*ast Tilings.’ Tlie points of difference 
between the Pre-inilleiinial'sts and tin’s recognized 
ehampion of Po.st-iniilenniaiisin are thus statcil by 
Dr. Boiiar of Kelso, with his wonted clearness and 
precision : — 

“ 1. Wc diffn' as to the podtUm of Ote adirof. Tie 
places it after the millennium; we before it. Th s 
is the great diverging point. It is the root of ahnost 
nil our difi'ereuces. We botli believe in a millen- 
nium and an advent ; but we arrange them reversely. 
It seems plain to ns tliat the Lord Jesus is to come 
in person to introditco the inilleiiniiini ; and that 
just as there can he no kingdom ivilhoiit a king- 
no maninge-ft'siixal ^without the presence of the 
bridegroom, so there can be no niillennium without 
Him who is its ‘ail in all.’ We find the prophets 
and apoi-tles frequently predicting both the advent 
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and tlie kingdom; and they uniformly place the 
advent as that without which the latter could 
not be. 

“ 2. We differ ae to d\e nature of die miUenniun, 
Mr. Brown thinks that it will only be a sort of im- 
provement upon the present state of tilings. 'I’here 
‘ will be far less mixture than now,’ he affiriiis ; but 
that is all the length he goes. Satan, he thinks, is 
not bound, but merely the ‘ tables are turned’ upon 
him. The good and bad fishes are still mingled to- 
gether, The tares grow still plentifully, though not 
quite so plentifully as before ; and the enemy is still 
as wiredrained and as busy in sowing them. The 
parable of the sower is still m lamentably true. 
There are still the foolish virgins, no less than the 
wise. The church is still ‘ miserable ’ without Christ. 
There is no change upon the earth. Creation still 
groans; the curse still blights the soil; and the ani- 
mals are still ferocious and destructive. 

“ Here we differ from Mr. Brown. I think that 
Scripture warrants us in believing that the millennial 
state, though not absolutely perfect, will be one of 
unspeakably greater and larger blessedness, holines.s, 
and glory, than he conceives. Any remnant of sin 
or death will only be as the spots upon the face of 
the sun ; utterly hidden in the excellent splendour. 

“.3. We differ oh to the Innding of S<Uan. Mr. 
Brown maintains that Satan is not to be bound or 
restrained at all. Nothing in the way of positive 
restraint, or limitation of power, is to be understood 
as meant by the apostle, in the twentieth of Reve- 
lation. This means merely, says Mr. B., that * he 
will not be able to form a party in the earth, as 
heretofore ;’ and that Miis trade will be at an end.’ 
He also maintains that it is the church that h to bind 
Satan. Nowhere in Scripture is the church ever 
said to ‘bind Satan,’ or to ‘ take the bca.'-t;’ yet, 
without one proof-text, Mr. 11. says, ‘ the chnrcli will 
do both; not only defeating Antichrist, but tlicre- 
after, for a thousand years, never permitting the devil 
to gain an inch of ground, to plant Jm foot on over the 
whole world.' 1 do not knowhow Mr. Brown re- 
conciles this statement with those formerly made, 
regJirdiiig the millennium being merely a state of ‘ less 
mixture’ than the present, but still occupied with 
tares as well as wheat. Do the tares not require one 
inch of ground to grow upon ? Mr. H. maintains 
that tiiere cannot be sin wliere Satan is n«»t, — that 
‘ sin and he are inseparable;’ still he says that there 
is to be a great deal of sin on the earth, and yet, 
that ‘ Satan is not to gain an inch of ground to plant 
his foot on.’ We do not know wliat Mr. B. makes 
of the doc>fine of man’s total deprav ity ; but we 
most sejJbiisly ask him, how he can reconcile it with 
the above dogma, that sin and Satan are inseparable ? 
Had a Millenariari made such a statement, be would 
have been condemned as unsoijiid in the faitli. 

“ III opposition to this, I believe that Satan in 
bound; tliat just as truly as he now roams the eartli, 
so truly and really shall he then be boiuid. I be- 


lieve that very truth which Mr. Brown so strongly 
denounces, — ‘ the total cessation of ^tanic influence 
during the millennium.’ 1 believe not only that he 
‘ will not be able to form a party,’ but that he will 
not be there even to attempt it. 1 believe that not 
only will ‘ his trade be at an end,’ but that he will 
not be there to make an effort for its revival. Here 
certainly tiiere is a wide and serious difference be- 
tween us ; — so wide and serious, that Mr. B. declares 
our doctrine to be ‘ subversive of the fundamental 
principles, and opposed to the jilainest statements of 
God’s word.’ This is certainly strong language to 
use respecting brethren, merely because they believe 
that Satanic influences are to cease during the mil- 
lennium. I shall have occasion to revert to this point 
again, and therefore shall make no other remark 
than that I deem it unfair in Mr. Brown to make his 
readers imagine that it is Pre-milleimialists alone who 
hold this doctrine. Mr. B. knows fully as well as I 
do, that many Post-mil leimialists hold the same doc- 
trine, and yet he holds uv up to suspicion, as men, 
who, by maintaining that opinion, are ‘making not 
only a new dispensation, but a new Christianity.’ 
Surcl}’ this is hastily as well as unfairly spoken. 

“ 4. We differ as to the first reMtrrection. Mr. 
Brown holds it to be entirely figurative. He makes 
it to signify tliat ‘ the cause which was slain has 
risen to life.’ 1 believe it to be a liteml resurrection 
of tlie saints at the commencement of tin millen- 
nium. Mr. Brown dwells at some lengtli on tlie 
passage in the 20th of Revelation, and concludes by 
saying, that ‘ this \» the seat of the doctrine, even 
hy flieir own adini.ssion.’ It is by no means so. 
Milleiiarians do not admit it to be such, nor do they 
use it as such, in the first century, indeed, it was 
so ; and in after years their opponents could only get 
rid of the le.stimony of this passage by denying tlie 
wlu)le Apocalypse. It was held to be the stroiig- 
liold of the doctrine then, both by friends and ene- 
mies ; and as Origen had not yet taught tlie latter 
the art of spiritnalizing, they had no alteniative but 
either to receive the doctrine or reject the Apoca- 
lypse. They did tlie latter. 

“ 5 . We differ as to the state of Israel durwg the 
miUennivm. Mr. Brown does not allow that they 
are to have superior prixileges and honours to the 
rest of the nations. He casts this idea aside as un- 
scriptiiral and ciirnal. We hold, on the other hand, 
that tiiere is a special pre-eminence in reserve for 
Israel in the latter day ; a national, an ecclesiastical, 
and a temporal pre-einineiice ; — just such a pre-emi- 
nence as their fathers had, though on a much higher 
scale. Many who are not Pre-millennialists Iiold 
with ns in this view ; but Mr. Brown lays bis accu- 
sation against us alone. Yet let us bear the cen- 
sure ; for there is no dishonour In it. We are but 
contetiding for wliat we believe to be the very truth 
of God, in reference to his promises to hlfc still-be- 
loved people. We believe that their chief splen- 
dour will their holiness, no less than Mr. Brown, 
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but why fthould this be thought inconsistent with 
the idea of national supremacy, and outward privi- 
leges of surpassing dignity and honour? One who 
has now altered his opinion, thus wrote ten years 
ago, * In describing the peculiar or distinctive great- 
ness and felicity of the descendants of Jacob after 
they have been dually established in their own land, 
the prophets employ language which cannot be un- 
derstood otherwise than as indicating a state of 
things transcendently grand and blessed. There is 
no certainty or definiteness in langtinye, if these scrip- 
tures do not delineate a state of tilings to be enjoyed 
upon the visible surface of thi.s earth, much changed 
and renovated no doubt, by men still dwelling in 
tabernacles of clay. It shall be a state of things of 
inexpressible splendour and bliss ; for Jerusalem 
shall be created a rejoicing. There shall be a city 
whose walls are salvation, and whose gates praise. 
There a temple shaU be reared, to which the glory of 
Lebanon and the most precious things of the earth 
shall be again brought ; and which, as the place of 
Jehovah’s throne, shall be hallowed by manifesta- 
tions of the Divine presence, exceedingly more glo 
rious than were seen in that first temple which of 
old covered the heights of Zion. And as Jerusalem 
shall thus be called the throne of Jehovah, the glory 
j of all lands, so shall her people stand t he first in dignity 
I and office in the kitigdom of Christ ; they ]>re-emi- 
I nently shall be the priests and ministers of the Lord, 
the seat of spiritual power, and the centre of a blessed 
light and influence that shall radiate thence to the 
most distant regions of the earth.’ What Mr. Fair- 
bairn held ten years ago we still continue to hold 
' regarding the glory of Israel, and al^o regarding the 
I physical changes to take place in their land, which he 
I describes at large, wondering how ‘ the strong and 
I masculine intellect of Calvin should be so misled by 
the taste for spiritualizing,’ as not to see that what 
the prophets testified to is, a literal city and literal 
temple, yet to be built in the latter days.” 

The passages of Scripture on which Millenarians 
found their opinions are very numerous, but it may 
be interesting to the reader to peruse a few in con- 
nexion with the remarks which are made upon them 
by Mr. Cox, an intelligent Baptist minister iti Eng- 
land, who has published a ‘ Pre-Millennial Manual.’ 
“The Scripture,” be says, “to which we refer is 
Acts iii. 19 — 21, ‘ Repent ye, therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out, when the 
times of refreshing sball come from the prcscMice of 
the Lord, and he shall send Jesus Christ, who before 
was preached unto you, whom the heavens must re- 
ceive, until the times of the restitution of all things 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of all bis holy 
prophets since the world began.’ 'I’liree things are 
observable in this passage. 1. The names given to 
that future glorious state of things for which all 
Christians look ; ‘times of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord,’ and ‘times of the restitution of 
all things.' 2. That until then the heavens will re- 


ceive Christ, but that then God will send him who 
is now preached. 3. That these glorious times, 
viewed in connection with the second advent, have 
been the theme of all the holy prophets since the 
world began. Yes, from the holy Enoch, whose very 
words we have recorded in Jude 14, 15, down to Mala- 
chi, the last of the prophets, the same jjft/ is heard. 
There is no cessation of the melody, no^rring notes. 
They all unite in declaring, ‘ Behold the Lord 
cometh’ — ‘with his saints’ — ‘taking vengeance;’ 
yet he comes to renovate — to restore — to reign. His 
is the right and the might, and his shall be the domi- 
nion and the glory. Thus those watchmen on the 
grand old mountains of ancient times took up the 
strain one after another, and as the ages rolled on, 
the desires and expectations of the godly were more 
and more quickened, until angel voices were heard 
over Bethlehem proclaiming that the long looked-for 
ONK was really ci»me. These holy prophets and 
those who believed their glorious words, found no 
rest for their hope ort the turbid billows of earthly 
things; and therefore soared away to the distant 
ages of Messiah's reign, and solaced their souls 
amidst its coming glories. Their faith was ‘the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.’ Peter and all his fellow apostles 
deeply sympathized with them; ever rejoicing in 
hope of the coming deliverer, who should glorify his 
church, restore Israel, fill the earth with holiness, 
renovate creation, and swallow up death in victory. 
Where do we ever find the apostles foretelling the 
gradual progress of truth till it should universjilly 
prevail? Where do we ever find them speaking of 
Christ reigning over all nations l)efore he comes in 
person ? But how constantly we find them predict- 
ing ‘e\il times,’ even apostacy and judgment, and 
dwellitig with holy ecstacy and strong desire on the 
return of their Lord, and ‘their gathering together 
unto him’ in resurrection life. How singular their 
silence, and how strange their te.‘'timony, if the post- 
millennial view is the scriptural one. # 

“ To a few passages from the prophets and apos- 
tles we ask attention ; they have often been cited, 
and their importance detnands that they be prayer- 
fully considered. 

“The prophet Daniel testifies that he ‘saw in 
vision one like. the. Son of man come in the clouds of 
heaven,’ (vii. 13), at the time of the destruction of 
the fourth beast, or the Roman power. Nothing in- 
tervenes between that dreadful tyranny, and the 
peaceful universal kingdom, except the Lord’s com- 
ing and terrible acts of judgment. According to 
Daniel’s prophecies, both here and in tlie parallel 
vision of the great image, there can be no inilleimium 
between the time of Nebuchadnezzar and the glorioug 
coming of the Son of Man. Hu comes, he judges, 

HE BEIGNS! 

“That this coming ‘in the clouds of heaven,* 
Itefore the universal kingdom is a persmal coming, is 
evident from our I.iord’8 own words in his last pro- 
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phecy (Matt. xxiv. 30); his testimony before the 
Jewish high priest (Matt. xxvi. 64) ; the declaration 
of the angels just after the resiirreclion of Christ 
(Acts i. 9 — 11) ; and the prophecy of John (Rev. i. 
7, ‘Behold he cometh wiih clouds, juid every eye 
shall see him.’) 

“Tin's one passage in Daniel, compared with the 
four texts above referred to, is sufficient, we think, 
♦o prove tliat the personal advent of Chri^t will be 
before the milleiiniuin. Oli, that Christians would 
ponder God’s simple testimony, and compare one 
portion of scripture with another, in order to see 
whether these things are so ! 

“Next study the parable of ‘the tares and wheat’ 
(Matt. xiii. 24 — 30), and the Saviotir’a explanation of 
it (37 — 43\ and ask how all thi.s agrees with the 
idea of a millenniinn during the gospel dispensation. 
Observe, the whole jteriod between the Saviour’s 
ininistiy on earth and his advent in glory, is included 
in this parable, but not a word is said about any 
iniilennitnn, or the general pre\alence of b()lincs.s, 
till after the sopamtion of the tare.s from the wheat; 
on the contrary, an e\il slate of things is spoken of 
as existing during the whole of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, or to ‘the end of the age.’ 

“Rev. xi. 15 — 19, describes the coming of ‘the 
kittgdom of God and bis Christ.’ We arc there 
plainly told, that at the time when this iinivcr.snl 
kingdom will be e.stablished, the dead will be raised, 
the righteous of all ages rewarded, and tlu- destroyers 
of the earth destroyed. All allow that these three 
events are frequently connected with the second 
coming of the Saviour; the two first always; and 
this passage connects all with the beginning of the 
universal kingdom, — thus proving that the advent is 
before the reign. 

“In 2 Thess. ii. 8, the apostle tenches that there 
will be ‘a falling away’ before the coming of Christ ; 
tliat this apostacy, whatever and whenever it is, will 
continue until TIis coming, and that its lender, ‘the 
man of sin,’ will be destroyed by his blight appear- 
ance. He also connects this apostacy with evil 
principles working in his own time. If, then, error 
and sin, beginning in the apostle’s days, work 
through the whole dispensation, grow wor.se towards 
its end, and are crushed only by the personal pre- 
sence of Christ, there win be no millennium of truth 
and righteousness before the advent of the Son of 
God. 

“Turn to the prophecies of Christ, in Matt. xxiv. 
and Luke xxi. We have in these chapters an out- 
line of the principal events which are to happen, 
nntil the I^ord comes in the clouds of heaven. But 
among all the things spoken of as sure to occur 
before the Saviour’s advent, there is no mention of 
a millennium. Instead of this, it is foretold, that 
wars, error, wdekedness, and sorrow, will abound un- 
til the Lord’s return. 

“Zech. xiv. has been justly considered as the 
most literal of tlie unfulfilled prophecies of scripture. 


That it has never yet been fulfilled in the past his- 
tory of tlie Jews (and to the Jabs it refera throngln 
out), must be evident to every one. It is, we think, 
utterly impossible to interpret it as applicable to the 
church now; nothing remains (if we allow it has a 
meaning at all) but to apply it to Isratd’s future his- 
tory. If this is done, tlie fact of a pre-millennia] 
advent is establislicd beyond all dispute. The 
chapter contains few symbols or figures, but relates 
in plain words the things yet to be done at Jerusa- 
lem and in the land of Judah. It exhibits the trou- 
bles of restored Israel just before their conversion 
(1,2); foretells the coming; describes the judgments 
and prodigies tliat shall accompany it (3 — 8) ; says, 
that all his saints shall come with him, that his feet 
sliall stand on the Mount of Olives (4, 5); and that 
subsequent to this coming ‘ the Lord shall be king 
over nil the earth ; in that day tliere shall be one 
Lord and his name one’ (9). Why, if this bust 
quoted verse be literal^ should all the rest be allego- 
rical ? There is no reason, but that a human system 
require.s it. 

“This sti iking chajiter then describes the phvsi- 
cal changes which will lake place in the land (8 — 10); 
dcclaies that men shall duel! in it, and that Jernsa- 
lem shall be safely inhabited (11); see also Isaiah 
xxxiii. 20 — 24. Then the utter and terrible dest ruc- 
tion of Jerusalem’s enemies is minutely detailed 
(12, 13), and Judah’s victories and riches described. 
After this, Jerusalem is spoken of as the throne of 
the Loixl, to which all nations are to be gathered 
(16— Jer. iii. 17) : and it is declared tliat those wlio 
will not come u}> (we suppose by their representa- 
tives — Isa. xiv. 32), ‘to vvorahip tlie King the Lord 
of hosts,’ shall he afflicted by divine judgments. The 
chapter concludes vvith a minute description of the 
holiness of Jcrnsalein, and of all peraons and things 
connected vvith it. 

“Surely in the liin'ul fulfilment of Zech. ix. 9, 
wlien Israel’s king came ‘ meek and lowly, riding on 
an ass,’ we have a pledge that this chapter which re- 
lates to hi.s glory will be as literally fulfilled. 

“Isa. Ixvi. is a similar prophecy to Zech. xiv.; 
containing a chronological liistory of Israel in the 
latter days. First, a proud people who have gone 
back to their own land in unbelief, and wlio repeat 
the deeds of their fathers, are described, rebuked, 
and judged (1 — 6). Then comes deliverance and 
bIos.sedness — a nation is born in a day; wliom the 
Lord cornfoi ts with abundant promises, and calls upon 
others to rejoice with them. Israel then becomes a 
fountain of blessing to the world (8 — 14). But be- 
fore this scene of glory and joy, there must be one 
o( terror and destruction. ‘Behold the Lord will 
come vvith fire and vvith his chariots like a whirlwind, 
to render his anger with fury, and his rebuke with 
flames of fire ; for by fire and by his sword will the 
Lord plead vvith all flesh, and the slain of the 
Lord shall be many’ (15, 26). After this ooniea 
as in Zech. xiv., the exaltation of Jerusalem, and 
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the gnthoring ot‘ all nations there to worship (19 

I ~2S). 

1 We entreat the reader to pause a moment over 

I tlie solemn words just quoted, with reference to that 
whirlwind of wrath, and to compare them with two 
i passages from the prophecies of JeremiaJi. The 
25th chapter of that prophet is otie of tiie most aw> 
ful portions of God's word : much of it, we think, is 
yet to be fulfilled. (See 15 — 33.) * Ala.s ! who 
i shall live when God doeth this?’ Here we have tlie 
j figures of tlie vintage, the sword, and the whirlwind. 

I ‘Thus saith the Lord of liosts. Behold evil sliall go 

1 foilh from nation to naMon, and a great whirlwind 
shall be raised up from the coasts of the eaiih. And 

I the slain of the Lord shall be at that day from one 
end of the earth even to the other end of the earth.* 
To the same judgment the prophet refers — xxx. 2.3, 
24. ‘ Behold the whirlwind of the Lord gocth forth 
! with fury, a carUinuinff whirlwind, it shall fall with 
; I pain upon the head of the wicked. The fierce anger 
j of the Lord shall not return until he have done it, 
i and until he have perfonned the intents of his heart ; 
in the latter days ye shall eonsider it.’ Now mark 
the next words. ‘ At the same time, saith the Lord, 
i I will I be the God of all the familio.s of Israel, and 
they shall be my people.’ This is the time of trou- 
ble spoken of by Daniel, when his itcerph are deli- 
vered, when Michael stands up, when tlie dead arc- 
raised, and the servants of (^od rewarded. (Dan. 
xii. 1 — 3.) The same time of trouble as is described 
, in most terrible terms in Isa. xxiv., at the close of 
which chapter of woes it is said, ‘ The moon shall be 

1 confounded and the sun a-shamed, when the Ijord of 
hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, 
and before his ancients gloriously,’ (v. 23). 

1 “Thus all these prophets agree in binding toge- 

ther terrible judgmenis on the tuitions — Israel's lost 
j trouble and final deliverance — Messiah's advent — the 
resurrection of the saints— a glorious reign^ and a re- 
: ! novated world J" 

Before quitting the subject we may avail ourf«elvc.s 
, of Mr. Cox’s Manual to show the extent to which 
' Pre-inillennial views are held among the principal 
. denominations of Cliristian.s in Great Britain : “The 
Episcopal Church stands first. Some of her bishops in 
years past, among whom may he mentioned Bisliops 
, Newton, Horsley, and Hurd, with many of her most 

1 i eminent and useful clergy of the last and the pre.sent 
• 1 generation, have been zealous and successful advo- 
: cates of pre-millennialism. Hundreds of her ministers 
' 1 now preach it, and tens of thousands of her members 
i| rejoice in it; and we think that holding this truth 

1 ' has been in some measure the reason for the growth 
li of spirituality in the Church of England, and, under 
j 1 God, a cause of her success. Them that honour 
God by upholding a contemned truth, he will honour. 

! While differing from that Church in some important 

1 points, we can but greatly rejoice to see her ministers 

1 thus uplift God’s truth, and to see so many souls 
j new bom and nourished by their instrumentality. 

“ Among the Presbyterians this doctrine has not 
spread to the same extent. By the Westminster 
formularies and creeds, belief in post-mUlennialism is 
not required ; some expressions seem rather opposed 
to the present popular view. In the national Church 
of Scotland there are some advocates of this doc- 
trine; prominent among them is Dr. Cji*^"'ming, by 
whose writings this truth has been 11111 % extensively 
known. In the Free Church, and especially north 
of the Tweed, there are seveml eloquent tongues and 
ready pens, constantly heralding the coming one, and 
ever ready to defend this truth against all opposers. 

“One great man connected with this body, ‘ who 
being dead yet speaketh,’ should here be mentioned. 

Dr. Chalmers in his earlier woiks contended for the 
renovation of creation at the Lord’s coming. (See 
Works, vol. vii., 280.) And his posthumous writ- 
ings clearly prove, that latterly he held the pre-mil- 
lennial view. Just take a specimen or two: ‘It is 
quite obvious of this prophecy (Isaiah lii. 8 — 10), 
that it expands beyond the dimensions of its typical 
event, and that it relates not to a pa.st, but to a 
future and final deliverance of the Jews. . . . 
Their seeing eye to eye, makes for the peisonal 
reign of him whose feet shall stand on the Mount of 
Olives.’ 

“ In this prophecy (Tsa. xxiv. 13 — 26) is fore- 
shown a visitation upon the earth — still future — 
which is to emerge into the millennium. How em- 
phatically arc we told in this place, ‘ When the Lord 
shall reign in Jerusalem and before his ancients 
gloriously.’ 

“The Wesleyans are, as a body, decidedly against 
tins doctrine, and seldom do we find an advocate of 
it, or even a believer in it among tliem. Yet some 
of their chief founders were decidedly pre-niillennial- 
isiK. John We.>ley inclined to some of our views. 
His brother Charles was full and running over with 
the subject. liis hymns, poems, and pamphrases 
set forth all the pre-millennial points strongly and 
clearly. Fletcher of Madely, the great polemic of 
the WesleyaiKs, has written as fully and clearly upon 
the subject in prose, as his friend Charles Wesley 
did in poetry. He is accounted a standarj in doc- 
trine, but rei)udiated ns an interpreter of prophecy. 

To some persons this appears like calling bitter, 
sweet; and sweet, bitter. We do not much wonder 
at the dislike of Wesleyans to pre-millennial truth; 
as the latter views, when honestly carried out, are 
K8.suredly, to a gi*eat extent, incoinjiatible with Ar- 
ininianism. 

“ ‘ In truth,’ says one, ‘ Cl.iliasm has always 
showed the strongest affinity for Caliinism, and aii- 
tagoiilsin to the opposite.’ One great point of the 
pre-inillcnnial view, as already stated, is, that during 
the present dispensation God is working out his 
gi'eat purpose of electing love in gathering out a 
people -for his name (Acts xv.) ; and that conse- 
quently universality cannot be one of its character- 
istics. These facts, which arc ignored, if not denied 
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by the modem popular view, and very much left out 
of the teaching of many, are written as with a sitti- 
-benm in vast numbers of passages in the New Tes- 
tament. Wesley and Fletcher did not see the con- 
nection between pre-millennialisiu and Calvinism; 
their descendants perhaps do. 

“The Congregationalists hH\e had their Good- 
wins, Caryls, Husseys, Thorps, juid many others in 
past days, but at present there are very few among 
them who are in sympatliy witli these great and 
good tiien. By their periodicals the doctrine of the 
Lord’s coming to reign is constantly opposed ; and 
one, the ‘ Evangelical Magazine,’ has for some time 
past been employed in endeavouring to write it 
down; but doubtless this effort, like those of Dr. 
Brown and others, will only help to call attention to 
the despised truth, and result in its being more ex- 
tensively spread abroad. 

“ Among the Baptists, there are a few more who 
hold and promulgate pre-millennialism. In past ages 
tlie doctrine of the personal reign was mther gener- 
ally maintained in this body. It may be found in 
the writings of Benjamin Keacli, Dr. Gill, B. Fran- 
cies, and many others. Several of them held that 
there would be first what they called ‘ the spiritual 
reign of Christ;’ whicli would be followed by an 
apostacy, the personal advent of the Saviour, and 
the reign of all his risen saints with him ou e^irth 
for 1,000 years. These millenarians diflered from 
those who are now called by this name in three re- 
spects. They separated the spiritual and personal 
reign of Christ — limited the latter to the risen saints 
— and taught that many ages would certainly pass 
away before the coming of the Lord and tlie resur- 
rection of the saints. The best .statement and de- 
fence of this view is found in Dr. Gill’s Body of 
Divinity; also in Toplady’s works. Very few per- 
sons hold it now. 

“The following extract from Bimyan proves that 
he had, at least, leanings toward some of our views. 
‘None ever saw this world as it was in its first crea- 
tion, but only Adam and Eve; neither shall a»iy 
ever see it until the manifestation of the Son of God, 
that is, until tlie redemption or rcsniTection of the 
saints. But then it shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.’ 

“ The name of another celebrated man among the 
Baptists may here be mentioned. Mr. Thorp, of 
Bristol, tlius writes in the preface to his work on 
‘The Destinies of the British Empire.’ ‘The senti- 
ments stated in these lectures, concerning the pro- 
phecies in general, the present state of the empire, 
and the gloomy aspect of things at this crisis, were 
entertained by the late illustrious Robert Hall. 
They formed part of the subject of the last evening’s 
conversation which the author enjoyed with tliat ex- 
traordinary man only a few days before liis /lecease, 
and upon eacli point tlie most perfect unanimity of 
opinion prevailed.’ 


^Milton, it is said, was a Baptist in principle, 
and held views similar to those* of Bunyan, as may 
be seen in Paradise Lost. In his prose works we 
have the following sublime invocation ; ‘ Come forth 
out of thy royal chambers, 0 Prince of all the kings 
of the earih. Put on the vi'>ible robes of thy Impe- 
rial Majesty ! Take up that unlimited sceptra which 
thy Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee. For now 
the voice of thy bride calls thee, and all the crea- 
tures sigh to be renewed.’ Milton believed llmt tlie 
millennium was pmst, but he waited for the speedy 
advent of the Redeemer, when he should appear to 
judge mankind and renovate the earth. 

“Among the most earnest advocates of this doc- 
trine, those Clirihtians called by others ‘the Ply- 
mouth Brethren,’ may be mentioned. They very 
generally receive the doctrine of the advent and 
reign of Christ. Some of their tracts and works on 
this subject are simple and scriptural ; with others, 
statements and expositions of a very doubtful char- 
acter arc mixed up. But while we do not agree 
with these Christians on several points, we woidd 
hear cheerful testimony to their zeal in this subject, 
.and own to having received much instruction and 
consolation from some of their earlier works.” 

Great activity has been manifested of late years 
by the Pre-niillennialists in propagating their views 
both in England and Scotland. The Bloomsbury 
Lecture.s by ministers of the Church of England, the 
writings of Mr. Brooks of Clarebro’, Retford, and 
the Journal of Propliecy, so ably edited by Dr. llo- 
ratiiKs Bonar, have done much to recommend the 
subject to the special attention of the Christian com- 
munity, and have gained numerous converts to the 
doctrines of Pre-inillennialism. 

MINARETS, the towen* oh the Moliammedaii 
mosques. Tlierc are usually six of these towers 
about every mosque, each having three little open 
galleries situated one abo\e another. These towers, 
as well as the mosques themselves, are covered witli 
lead, and adorned with gildings and other oniameiits. 
From the minarets tlic faithful are summoned to 
prayer by the Mukzzin (which see). 

MINCIIA (Ileb. an oblation), usually rendered in 
the Old Testament, “ meat-offering,” altlioiigh it 
consisted of flour, cakes, wafers, &c. ; a more cor- 
rect translation would be “ meal-offering,” or “ wheat 
offering.” The mvicha, when given by one man 
another, denotes some peculiar dignity in the receive, 
of whicli such a gift is tiic acknowledgment, and the 
token even of submission, if not sulijection, on the 
part of the giver. But when a mincha is presented 
by man to God, it usually, though not invariably, 
signifies a “bloodless oblation,” in contradistinc- 
tion from the zeba or “ bloody sacrifice,” though the 
mincha was for the most part joined with the zeba 
in the sacred oblations. 

MINERVA, the goddess of wisdom among the 
ancient Romans, who accounted lier one of their 
cliief divinities. Slie was regarded as identical with 
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the Greek goddess Athena (which see). The Ro- 
mans worshipped her as presiding over the arts and 
sciences, and hence she was invoked by all wiio 
wished to distinguish themselves in any department 
of Itumati knowledge, or in any of the arts in which 
men were wont to employ themselves. This god- 
dess was also the protector of men when engaged in 
war, and hence the trophies of victory were often 
dedicated to her, while she liei-self is fretjuently re- 
presented as wearing a helmet and a coat of mail, 
and before her she carried a shield. A temple to 
Minerva stood on the Capitoliae, and another on the 
Aveiitine hill, while her image was preserved in the 
innermost part of the temple of Veata^ being looked 
upon as the safeguard of the Roman state. 

MINERVALIA. See Quinquatria. 
MINGRELIAN MONKS. See Berks. 

MINIAN (Ileb. number), a word often applied to 
a Jewish youth who is thirteen years and a day old, 
at which age he is looked upon as a man, and is iin 
der an obligation to observe all the cominandincnts 
of the law. As he is then considered to be of age, 
he can make contracts and transact any affairs with- 
out being responsible to guardians, and may act both 
in spiritual and temporal malterh, according to his 
own inclination. Jewish females are reputed women 
at the age of twelve and a-half years. 

' MINIMS, a religious order in the Church of Rome, 
founded in the fifteenth century by St. Fraud', de 
Paula of Calabria. See Francis (St.) de Paula. 
MINISTERS. See Clergy. 

MINISTRA, a name which is applied to the office 
of deaconess in the Cliristian Church by Pliny, in 
his celebrated Epistle. 

MINORESS, a nun under the rule of St. Clair. 
MINORITES. See Cordeliers. 

MINORS (Friars). See Franciscans. 

MINOS, one of the judges of souls in Hades, son 
of Zetis and Euro/w, and said to have been, before 
his death, king of Crete, where he instituted a system 
of wise and equitable laws. 

MINSTER, an old Saxon word which anciently 
signitied the church of a monastery or convent. 

MIRA BAIS, a Hindu sect, or rather a subdivi- 
sion of the Valluhhacham^ originated by Mhd Bai, 
who flourished in the reign of Akbar, and was cele- 
brated as the authoress of sacred poems addressed 
to Vwhnn. She was the daughter of a petty Rajah, 
the sovereign of a place called Mert^. She adopted 
the worship of Itanaclihor, a form of the youthful 
Krishna, On one occasion she xisited the temple of 
her tutelary deity, when on the completion of her 
adorations the image oi>ened. and Mird leaping into 
the fissure, it closed, and she finally disappeared. 
In memory of this miracle, it is said that the image 
of M(r4 Bai is worshipped at Udayapur, in conjunc- 
tion with that of Ranachhor. 

MIRAMIOXES. See Genevieve (St.) Nuns of. 

MISERERE (Ijat. have mercy), the beginning of 
the fifty -first or penitential psalm. 


MISERERES, stalls frequently seen in cathedrals 
or collegiate churches, the seat turning up on a hinge, 
so as to form two seats of different heights. 

MISIINA, the second law of the Jews, a collec- 
tion of all the oml or traditional commandments. 
Tiiis work, which is arranged in the form of six trea- 
tises, was completed about A. D. 190, Ju- 

dah, the holy, though the first idea of elWi an under- 
taking is thought by many to have oiiginated with 
Rabbi Akiba (which see). The Misluia is believed 
to contain what the Jews called the oral law, that is, 
all the precepts which, according to the legends of 
the Rabbins, Moses received from the Lord during 
the forty days he remained on the mount, which 
were transmitted by Moses to Joshua, and thus 
handed down from gtmeration to generation. The 
later Rabbins have made various commentaries upon, 
and additions to, the Mishna. The whole collection 
of these commentaries is named Gemara (which 
see), and along with the Mishna, its text-book, it 
forms the Talmuds (which see). The Mishna has 
been held in great veneration by the »Iews ever 
since its completion, and is regarded of equal autho- 
rity with the written word. 

MISSA, a name anciently given to the service of 
public wor^hip in the Christian Church. It was 
di\ided into two j)art8, the ndssa cateehumenorum, or 
first part of the religious scrsice, designe especially 
for catechumens ; and the rnissa /idelium, the after 
service, which was particulariy intended for the 
faithful or believers, neither catechumens nor any 
other persons being permitted to be present, not e\en 
as spectators. On occasions when the elements of 
the Lord’s Supper were received some days after 
they had been consecrated, the service was called 
missa prmnnctificatm'um. Cardinal Bona in his writ- 
ings sj)eaks of a rnissa sicca, or dry mass, that is, 
without the grace and moisture of the consecrated 
euchari.st, and whicli he says, profits the faithful no- 
thing. Durantus, in his book De Ritibus, mentions 
a missa vantica, or seamen’s mass, because it was 
wont to be celebrated at sou, and upon the rivers, 
where, on account of the motion and agitation of the 
waves, the sacrifice could hardly be offered without 
danger of effusion. In the Romish church there is 
a rnissa privata or solitaria, where the priest receives 
the sacraniejital elements alone, without any other 
communicants, and sometimes says the office alone 
without any assistants. Such are those private and 
solitary masses in Roman Catholic churches, which 
are said at their private altars in the corners of their 
churches, without the presence of any but the priest 
alone ; and such are all those public masses where 
none but the priest recei\es the elements, though 
there be many spectators of the service. The 
Lord’s Supper being in its very nature a service of 
communion, instances of its observance by solitary 
individuals were unknown in the primitive Christian 
Church. 

MISSAL, the Romish mass-book, containing the 
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intwses which are appointed to be said on particular 
days. It is derived from the woiii Miss A (which 
see), used in ancient times to denote ail the parts of 
Divine service. The Missal^ wliich was formed in 
the eleventh or twelfth century, consisted of a col- 
lection for the convenience of the priest, of the sev- 
eral liturgical books formerly in use in the religious 
services ; and in its collected form it was called the 
C<»mplete or Plenary Missal or Book of Missae. In 
1570, Pius V. issued an edict commanding that the 
Missal, which he had caused to be revised, should he 
used throughout the whole Catholic Church; and 
with the exception of a few verbal alterations intro- 
duced by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII., and the 
addition of some new masses, the edition of Pius V. 
continues in use down to the present day. 

MITHRA, the principal fire-goddess among the 
ancient Persians. In Assyria she was worshipped 
under the appellation of MylUta, and in Arabia 
under that of Alitta. She was Ivelieved to be the 
mother of the woild, and of all its generative pro- 
ductions. The name Mithra is supposed to be de- 
rived from the Persic word Mihr or Mihir, love, 
and the goddess who hears the name is justly re- 
garded as the Per.Man Venus. She is viewed tis the 
spouse oi Mithras^ the Persians having been accu.s- 
tomed to regard their Supreme Deity, whom they 
term Zentam Alcerene, as resolved into two 8exe.s, 
represented by Mithras and Mithra, male and female 
I fires. Miihra then is the mundane body, enclosing 
i in her w'omb the fires of creation, hifnsed into it by 
! the f)riinordial source of light, through the medium 
of Orinaad, the creator of the world. 

MITIiUAS, the sun god among the ancient Per- 
sians, the first, the highest, and the purest emanation 
from the Supreme Being, or Zarvam Akerenr.. Un- 
der the name of Perses, Mithras receive<l the hom- 
age due to a divinity of light and fire, in Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and Greece. Ills worship was intrudneed 
at Rome about the time of the Roman emperors, and 
I spread rapidly throughout the whole empire. In 
Persia the god of liglit was adored in the worship 
and under the name of Mithras, the per.sonified sym- 
bol of fire, as the masculine element of creation: 
“In his solar attribute,” says Mr. Gross, “ Mithras, 
considered in regard to day and night, is represented 
as dwelling both in the spheres of light and in the 
regions of darkness. As mediator between god and 
man, he is the suffering yet triumphant saviour. He 
is emphatically called the highest god: a title which 
is strictly appropriate only wlicii he is compared 
with other emanations of the Supreme Being; for 
ho is the prototokos — the first-born of the gods. 
This circumstance, as also the fact that he is de- 
miurgus, in as far as he siipidles more immediately 
the means and pre eminently directs the ends of 
creation : thus acting as medical factor, or nexus, 
between the Eternal and Ormuzd, justly elevate him 
to the rank of the highest mundam divinity. Hence 
he is .expressly called the oigan or cosmic agent 


through whom all the elements and laws of the uni* 
verse are controlled agreeably to the divine will. 
With the increasing civilization of mankind, and the 
consequent improvement of tlieir religious ideas, the 
Mitliras-crecd was very widely disseminated. The 
Ethiopians revered the Persian fire-god as tlieir old- 
est lawgiver and the founder of their religion. It 
was the popular belief of the people of the Nile that 
ill Egypt — the land of monumental fame, where 
Mithras and Memnon reciprocated dominion or reign- 
ed in juxtaposition, the former built On or Heliopo- 
lis — the mn-city, whose first king bore the name of 
Mitres or Me tree ; and tliat upon the suggestion of 
a dream he erected obelisks. They were sun-obe- 
Ihks — solar monuments, or the arcliitectnral symbols 
of the origin and refractive expansion of the solar 
rays, and of the light which, emanating as the active 
principle of creation from the throm* of God, reveals 
itself ill the production of tlie universe, as its vast, 
ramons, obeliskic base.” 

The Persians celebrated a gi-eat festival on the 
first day succeeding the winter solstice, the ob- 
ject of which was to commemorate the birth of 
Mithras, or the return of the god of day to the 
nortliern hemisphere. In Rome this festival was 
observed on tlie 25th of December; a day of uni- 
versal rejoicing, being celebrated with ilhiinina- 
tions and public games. With the progress of ihe 
Koimin conquests, the Miihiiaca were introduced 
into Germany, where, accordingly, various hiero- 
glyphical remains of this kind of worship have been 
discovered. According to Pliotins, the Greeks and 
lloirmns ofiered human sacriliees to Mithras; and 
Suidas tells us that those who were to be initiated 
into the mysteries of his worship passed through the 
fire. 

MITHUION, a temple of Mithras, or the sim-god 
of ancient Persia. 

MITRE, an onianient or covering for I he head worn 
by the ancient Jewish high-priest. Josephus descrihea 
it as a bonnet without a crown, which covered only 
about the middle of tlie head. It was made of linen, 
and wrapped in folds numd the head like a turban. 
The mitre was peculiar to the high-priest, though 
the bonnets of the other priests somewhat resembled 
it in form. 'I'lie difierenee between tlie two was 
that the Bonnkt (vvliich .see) came lower down upon 
the forehead than the niiire, which did not cover the 
forehead at all, and was flatter than the bonnet, but 
much brc»ader, consisiing of more numerous folds, 
and to some extent resembling a half sphere. 

A mitre is also inemioiied by various Christiait 
writers of antiquity, as a head-dress worn by bishops 
or cerlaiii abbots, being a sort of turban or cap clelt 
at the top. Eusebius and Jerome allege that the 
apostle John wore a mitre, and Epiphaiiius declares 
the same concerning James, first bishop of Jerusa- 
lem. Bingham, however, is of opinion, that such a 
head-dress was worn by the apostles, not as Chris- 
tian bishops, but as Jewish priests of the order of 
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Aaron. A statue of the apostle Peter, which was 
erected at Rome in the seventh century, is re- 
presented as wearing a high, round cap. shaped like 
a f>yran(iid. The Pope wears four different mitres^ 
which are more or less richly adorned, according to 
the festivals on which they are worn. 

MIZIIAIM. See Osmis. 

MNEME (Gr. memory), one of the Musks (which 
sec) worshipped anciently in Bceotia. 

MNBMONIDES, a name given hy Ovid to the 
Mwes, probably as being the daughters of Mnk- 
MOSYNK (which see). 

MNEMOSYNE (Gr. memory), a daughter of 
Uranus, and the mother of the Mws&<. 

MNEVIS, one of the three sacred hulls worship- 
ped hy the ancient Egyptians, particularly at Helio- 
polis. See Apis, Bull-Worship, Calf- Worship. 

MOABITES (Religion op the). This people 
inhabited the country which was situated on the 
east side of the Dead Sea, and which was originally 
occupied by a race of giants called Emiin, whom 
they subdued and exj)elled. They were descended 
from Lot, Abraham’s nephew, and had in all proba- 
bility been worshippers of the true God at an early 
period of their history. It is impossible to say when 
they first fell into idolatry, but in the time of Moses 
they were so devoted to the worship of Chemosh 
(which see), their national god, that they are called 
the sons and daughters of that false god. Another 
idol of the Moabites referred to in Scripture is Baal- 
Peor, sometimes called simply /W, or as the Sep- 
tuagitit writes the name, PJieAjur. Botli Chemonh 
and Bacd-Pear are supposed by .Itroine to ha\ e l>cen 
names of one and the same Idol. Otlwr writers who 
consider them as different from each other, look upon 
them as deities who were wont to be worshipped 
with obscene rites. Vossius supposes B<ml-2\or to 
be Bacchua, and Bishop Ciimberland takes him to 
be the same with Menea, Mizraim, and Osiris. The 
Israelites were warned against too close intimacy 
with the Moabites, but in the face of the Divine 
prohibition, they devoted themselves to the worship 
of Baal- Peor, and in consequence the anger of the 
Lord was kindled again.st them ; and in reference to 
the Moabites who had seduced the Lord’s people 
into idolatry, the solemn declaration wjus givtm forih, 
that they “ shall not enter into flie congregation of 
the Lord: even to the tenth generation shall they 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord for 
ever.” The temples of the idols of iMoab were built 
on high places, and it has been alleged, but with- 
out siifRcieiit foundation, that the Moabites were 
accustomed to offer hliman sacrifices. 

MOB AH, what may be either done or omitted, 
according to the law of Mohammed, as being indif- 
fei*ent. 

MOBAIEDIANS, a name given to the followers 
of a famous Mohammedan impostor called Berkai or 
Mokanna. They made an insurrection in the pro- 
viiioe of Khorassan against the Caliph Mnhadi, who, 


however, at length defeated them. Their name is 
derived from an Arabic word signifying white, that 
being the colour of their dress, to distinguish them 
from the supporters of the caliph, who were clothed 
in black garments. 

MOBEDS, the officiating priests among the Par- 
sees, or fire worsliippers in India. Thtr^’rend the 
holy books in the temples, and si'lfln'intend all 
the religious ceremonies, but being themselves gen- 
erally mdeamed, they seldom understand the mean- 
ing of the books they read, or the prayers they re- 
cite, these being written in the Zend or Pehlevi 
language. The moheih are distinct from the deti^rs, 
who arc the doctors and expounders of the law. 
There is an inferior order of clergy among the Par- 
sees, called hirbeds, who have tlic immediate charge 
of tlie sacred fire, and sweep and take care of tlie 
temple. The priests are a peculiar tribe, their office 
being hereditary. They have no fixed salary, but 
are paid for their services. Many of them follow 
secular einploytnents, attd they are under no restric- 
tion as to marriage. There is no Parsee mohed-niO' 
bedan, or acknowledged high-priest in India. 

MODALISTS, a name applied to those who hold 
that there is a sort of di.‘>tinction between the Sa- 
cred Three in the Trinity, thougli they will not allow 
it to amount to personality or subsistence. This 
system is called an economical or Modal Trinity, and 
hence the name of Modalists is applied to tho.se who 
believe in it. See Sabellians. 

MODERATOR, the minister who presides in any 
one of tlie courts of a Presbyterian Church, whether 
a kirk-8es>ion, presbytery, synod, or General As- 
sembly. The moderator htvs only a casting-vote. 

MODES'I’Y, a goddess worshijtped in ancient 
Rome under the name Pudioitia. 

MOGON, a Pagan deity mentioned by Camden 
in his Britannia, as ha\ing been anciently worship- 
ped hy the Cadeni. who inhabited that part of Eng- 
land now called Northumberland. In the year 1G07 
two altars were found in that district bearing inscrip- 
tions which declared them to have been dedicated to 
this god. 

MOHAMMED, the great prophet of Anihia, who, 
in the coiimienceinent of the seventh century, pro- 
mulgated Tslamim, which has ever since maintained 
its ground ns one of the leading religions of the 
world. The time when this remarkable man appeared 
was peculiarly favourable for the Rccomplishment of 
his great object, which was to restore the fundamen- 
tal docirine of the Divine Unity to its due promi- 
nence in the religious belief of mankind. “ The 
Ijonl God is one God,” was the grand all-absorbing 
truth which he conceived himself commissioned to 
proclaim. The whole world seemed to him to be 
mad upon their idols. Not only did Paganism, with its 
numberless false gods, prevail over a very large por 
tion of tlie earth, but even Christianity itself, with its 
profe.'ised adherence to the worship of the true God, 
iiad become extensively idolatrous both in tlie East- 
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ern and the Western churches. Saint-woraliip, mar- Amina and her child but imperfectly provided for. 
tyr-worship, and Mary-worship had overspread Chris- Abd-al-Motalleb now took the infiint Mohammed 
tendom. Arabia, in particular, had become the seat and his widowed mother under his special care, 
of a gross idolatry, the superstitious Arabs being sending the child to be nursed by a Bedouin woman, 
divided between two P»igan sects, the Tnahica^B^ who the wife of a shepherd, who, however, speedily sur- 
were worshippers of images, and the Muglam^ who rendered her charge, thinking him to be possessed 
were worshippers of fire. Jews also had settled in by an evil spirit. 

large numbers in the Arabian Peninsula from the While yet \ery young, Mohammed was rendered 
time of their dispersion by the Romans ; and Chris- an orphan by the death of his mother. His aged 
tianity also, from a very early period of its histor)', grandfather now befriended the child more anxiously 
had found a lodgment in that country. than ever, and with his dying words commended him 

At the birth of Mohammed, his countrymen, while to the care of his eldest son, Abu Thaleb, who suc- 
they worehipped one Supreme God, whom they ceeded liim in the guardianship of the Kaaba. Thus 
termed Allah, combined with his worship that of the childhood and youth of the future prophet of Ara- 
angels and of men. Their idolatry seems to have hia were spent in a household where the strict obser- 
partaken of an astronomical cliaracter, the number of \ancc of religious rites and ceremonies tended to 
idols in the temple of Mecca being 360, w*liich was prepare him for the important part wliich he was 
the precise numher of days in the Arab year. And destined yet to act as the founder of a new religion, 
wliile their Pagan deities were thus numerous, the At this early period of his life he began to evince 
subdivisions among the Christian sects in the Peiiin- that love of solitude and that calm thoughtful frame 
sula it were difficidt to enumerate. The entire East- of mind which so peculiarly marked his after ca- 
ern Church groaned under the contentions and con- reel*. To a meditative spirit Mohammed added aha- 
flicts of Arians, Sabellians, Nestorians, and Euty- bit of acutely observing men and manners. Desirous 
chians. In Arabia itself, Ebiouites, Beryllians, even at twelve years of age to extend his field of ob- 
Nazarenes, and Collyridiuns, were engaged in eager servatioii he accompanied his uncle in a caravan 
struggle for ascendency or for existence. journey to Syria ; and it is generally believed that 

Such was the state of matters when the great teach- while thus engaged, he acquired those strong im- 
er of Islamisin arose to denounce the all but univer- jiressions of the evil of idolatry, whicli seemed like a 
sally prevailing idolatry, and to proclaim, as wit!i a ruling passion to call forth the utmost energies ol 
voice of thunder, the great truth tliat God is One. his heart and mind. In his mercantile speculal ions 
Mohammed, who claimed this mission as his own, he was remarkably successful, and such was the 
was born in April A. D. 569 at Mecca, the sacred city honour and the integrity which marked all his deal- 
which contained the Ka\ba (which see), or holy ings, that before be had reached his twenty-lifth 
shrine of the Arabians. The birth-place of the pro- year, he received the title of the Amia or faithful, 
phet was a rich commercial ein])oriutn, and among The high character which he had thus earned, re- 
the most prosperous of its merchants was the family commended him to the notice of Kliadijah, a wealthy 
of Ilashem, who belonged to the tribe of Koreisli, widow, by wlioin he was employed to carry on lier 
in whom was hereditarily vested the guardianship of comincrcial sj)eeulations. The confidence she re- | 
the KfiahOy a post alike of honour and of protit. posed in the youthful Mohammed led this lady to 
From this honourable family Mohammed was de- entertain towards him feelings of a still more tender 
scended. His great-grandfather had been governor kind which terminated in marriage, 
of Mecca when it had been attacked by the Eihio- Of the fifteen years which elapsed between tbe 
pians, and had signalized himself by his valour in marriage of Mohammed and the commencement of 
its defence; and liis son, Abd-.^l-Motallcb, succeeded his career as a prophet, little is said by his biogra- 
to the same post, and sustained it with equal bravery, pliers. By the honourable alliance which he had 
having, only two months before the birth of his formed, he was now possessed of both rank and 
grandson, saved the city from capture by the Abys- vveallli. Retiring therefore almost wholly from 

sinian viceroy. This valiant governor of Mecca commercial pursuits, he spent much of his lime in 

lived to the very advanced age of 110 years, and was meditation, and throughout the whole of the montii 
the father of six daughters and tliirteeii sons. Ab- Ihimadhan he gave himself up to solitary prayer, 
dallali, the father of the projihet, was one of the It was during this deeply interesting portion of 
youngest of this numerous [irogeny ; and so capti- the prophet’s life that he was led to contrast the 
vating was the beauty of bis person, tlial as Wash- purity of the primitive faith with the corruptions 

ington Irving informs us, on the authority of East- wliich had from time to time been engmfted on it. 

ern tradition, no fewer than two hundred maidens of His soul burned vvitli indignation wliile lie tliongbt of 
his tribe died of broken hearts at the marriage of the fearful extent to which the religion of God had 
the handsome yputh to Amina, a daughter also of been perverted by the corrupt devices of men. Is it 
the Koreish tribe. The only offspring of this mar- not possible, be asked himself, to rescue mankind 
riage was Mohammed. His father died prematurely from the worship of idols, and to restore the worship 
on returning from a comincrcial journey, leaving of the One true and living God? Tlie accomplish* 




nient of Buch a ta^k appeared to Iilin tlie IiiglieHt and 
the holiest mission which a man could undertake. 
From that moment his decision was formed, and he 
resolved to stand boldly forth in tlie face of an idola* 
trous world as tlie Apostle of the Divine Unity. 

“ The feeling,” says Neander, “ of the supremacy of 
God above all creatures, of the immeasurable distance 
between Him and all things that are made ; the feel- 
ing of the perfect independence of the almighty and 
incomprehensible One. — this was the fundamental 
prevailing key-note of his religious convictions. Hut 
the other element necessary to the perfect develop- 
ment of divine consciousness, the feeling of relation- 
ship and communion with God, this was altogether 
defective in Muhamed. Thus he had but a one- 
sided comprehension of the divine attributes, the 
id( 3 a of omnipotence suppressing the idea of a holy 
love; and hence omnipotence appeared to him as a 
limitless self-will -; and though he had occasionally a 
sense of God’s love and mercy, beaming through 
him in tlie way of religious consciousness, yet even 
this was in antagonism with that exclusive ground- 
tone of his system, and was necessarily marked 
thereby with a species of particularism. Hence the 
pi-evailing doctrine of fatalism, and the utter denial 
of moral freedom. As the ethical form given to the 
idea of God determines the character of the moml spi- 
rit to which a religion gives birth, so, coiiscfjncntly, 
although some isolated sublime moral sentiments, 
strangely contrasted with the ruling spirit of his re- 
ligion, may be met with in the system of Muhamed, 
yet, taking it as a whole, it is singularly defective 
through this want of fundamental truth in the ethi- 
cal comprehension of the idea of God. The God 
who is regarded but as an almiglity self-will, may be 
worshipped by a mere unreserved subjection to that 
will, by a servile obedience, by the ]»erformance of 
various outward acts, as works of benevolence, 
which it may have pleaded him to command, as 
signs of honour to his name; or homage may be 
rendered him, on the other hand, by the destruction 
of his enemies, as idolaters, by the enslaving of Un- 
believers, by the vain repetition of pniyer.s, by fasts, 
lustrations and pilgnmages. Through the contracted 
notion of the divine nature, Muhamed’s .sy.stem wius 
also wanting, as to its moral character, in the all 
pervasive and illuminating principle of a holy love. 
The ethical element being tlms defective, no room is 
found for the feeling which points to the neces-sity 
of redemption. We read in the Koran of the origi- 
nal state of man, and of his eating of tlie forbidden 
fruit, but the tradition is given not as it exists in the 
Old or New Testament, but mther as it is found in 
the apocryphal-Je wish or Jewish Christian stories; 
as something, indeed, peculiarly fictitious, and only 
M it agreed with the poetical disposition of Muha- 
med and his people, without any relation to its 
ethics, or oonnectiori with the substance of the reli- 
l^ion ; so that Muhamedanism, as far as its peculiar 
oliaracter is concerned, would lose nothing were this 


tradition entirely left out. This constitutes, in fact, I 
the great distinction between Muhamedanism and 
Christianity, that the founder entirely denies the 
want of a redeemer and redemption.” 

At the commencement of his career as a religious 
reformer, Mohammed had no desire to establish a 
new religion, but simply to restore thayju?.. Theism 
which he found lying at the foimdatimoif both J n- 
daism and Christianity. Ilis labours were in the 
outset limited to his own countrymen, and liis prevail- 
ing desire was to recover them from gross idolatry, 
simply in its Pagan aspect ; meeting witli violent 
opposition, however, not only from the hcatlien, 
but also from Jews and Christians, he took higher 
ground, and declared himself to be sent from God to 
be the restorer of pure Tlieism, delivering it from 
those impurities with which it seemed to be mingled 
both in Judaism and Christianity. The mission 
which he now undertook, accordingly, was to revive 
what he termed tlie religion of Abraham, of Moses, 
and of Jesns. The written word, he alleged, was 
brought to him from heaven in detached passages by 
the angel Gabriel, and these portions of revelation, 
when afterwards collected into a volume, were called 
the Kohan (which see), a \oliime recognized down 
to this day as the sacred book of the Mohammedans. 

It was in the night of power, as it is termed, in 
tlie month of abstinence, that the angel Gabriel first 
appeared to tlie prophet. A condensed account of 
this .strange vision is given by Mr. Osburn, in his 
‘ Religions of the World.’ It runs as follows ; “Mo- 
hammed was awakened one dark night by the angel 
Gabriel, as usual, who brought with him a wonder- 
ful female creature, called A1 Borak, or the light- 
ning. The prophet was directed to mount, and the 
creature })ennitted him, on hearing from the ange.l 
the high favour in which he stood with God, on con- 
dition of the prophet’s prayers on his own behalf. 
The steed clea\es the air with the swiftness of light- 
ning. The prophet is directed to dismount and pray 
on Mount Sinai, and at Bethlehem, the birth-place 
of Jc.sus Christ. He then hears and disregards the 
voices of two fair damsels, imploring him to stay and 
converse with them ; the one on the right hand, who, 
as the angel tells him, impersonated Judaism, the 
other on the left representing Christianity; and 
presses forward. They hurry onward, and alight at 
the gate of the holy temple of dernealem. Ha\ing 
fa.steiied the bridle of Borak to a ring, he entered 
the temple, and found there Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus, with many other projdicts, with wliom he con- 
versed and prayed for some time. While thus en- 
gaged, a ladder of light was let down from heaven, 
and its lower end rested on tlie shakra, or founda- 
tion-stone of the temple, which was likewise the 
stone on which Jacob slept at Liiz. Aided by the 
angel, Mohammed darted up the ladder with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, and entered tlie first heaven, | 
where he saw Adam, the father of mankind, who 
embraced him as the greatest of his descendants. 
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He then mounted to the second heaven wliere was him of the evil spirit, but he forbade her. All his 
Noah, the secxtnd parent of the human race, who visions, however, were not of this painful nature 
greeted him with the same salutation. In the third To Harith ebii Hishain’s inquiry, he said the angel 
lieaven sat Asrael, tlie angel of death ; in the fourth often apptmred to him in a human form (commonly 
heaven, Isralil, the angel of pity. To the fifth hea- as his friend Dibla), and sometimes he had a revela- 
veti the new prophet was welcomed by Aaron ; to tioii without any appearance. ‘ Many,’ says an 
the sixth by Moses, wlio wept when Ite foresaw the author much used by Weil, ‘ he had immediately 
far greater success with which Mohammed’s mission from God, as in his journey to his throne ; many iii 
would be attended than his own. In the seventh dreams; and it was one of In’s common sayings, that 
heaven he was received by Abraham, and from a prophet s dream is a revelation.’ According to 
thence he mounted to tlm dwelling of God himself, Ayesha, whenever the angel «pj)cared to him, though 
which is described in language taken altogether from extremely cold, perspiration burst foUh on his fure- 
the Bible. Before tlie Divine presence stood the head, his eyes became red, and he would bellow like a 
pailcni whence the Caaba had been built, and round young camel. *On one of these occasions,’ says a 
this Mohammed was permitted to walk in the angelic traditionist, ‘ liis shoulder fell upon mine, and I never 
procession that incessantly encircled it. Gabriel ftdt one so bea\y.’ Once the communicator came 
now could go no further; but the projdiet was per* to him riding on a camel, and he trembled violently, 
mitted to stand before God, and to bear from Him and knelt down. He was angry when gazed upon 
the command to teach Ids diHci]dc8 to piay five times during these tits. He looked like* a drunken man, 
d;dly. He then de-'cended by tlie ladder of light to and they tboiigbt be would have died. It is difficult 
the temple at Jerusalem, found A1 Borak where he to form a positive judgment on such a person ; yet 
I had left her, and mounting, was instantaneously enthusiasm, if at any time it deserted him, seems to 
ji transported to lushed in the house of Mutem Ibn have revived, for his conduct, during his last illness, 
|; Adi. So brief a portion of earthly time had been iv not that of an hypocrite.” 

! occupied by this marvellous journey that a pitcher of The first convert whom Muliammed gained over 
I water, which he accidentally upset in leaving his bed to liis new religion was his own wife Khadijah, fol* 
j to set out, had not reached the ground on his return, lowed soon after by the youthful Ali, and by Zaid, 

[ I and he was able to ciitch and replace it without one his slave, whom lie immediately emancipated, but 
1 1 drop being spilt.” who, notwithstanding, still continued in his service. 

J i “ After this appearance,” says Mr. Machridc, in Beyond his own family the first who acknowledged 
I ! his • Mohammedan lleliirion Exulaincd,’ “ there is him as a prophet seiit from heaven was Abudf.KK 


said to have been an intermission of two years, 
during which he suffered liallncinatiou of his .senses, 
and several times contemplated self-destruction, 
I i His friends were alanned, and called in exorcists, 
’ i and he himself doubted the sonndiic’-s of his 
I j mind. Once he said to his wife, ‘ 1 hear a sound 
1 and see a light : 1 am afraid there are gins (spirits) 
I ill me:’ and again, ‘ I am afraid 1 am a Kahin ;’ 
I that is, a soothsayer possessed by Satan. ‘God,’ 
j replied Kliadij.ali, ‘ will never permit this, for tlion 
I ! keepest thy engagements, and u'^si.itest thy rela- 
!| lives;’ and, according to some, she added, ‘Thou 
j wilt be the pniphet of thy nation.’ These sounds, 
a.s from a clock or a bell, are enumerated as symp- 
i ; toms of epilep^v. In tins morbid state of feeling be 
is said to have heard a voice, and on raising his liead, 
ij beheld Gabriel, who assured him he was tlie prophet 
' of God. Frighfencd, he retiimed home, and called 
, for covering. He had a fit, and they poured cold 
; I water on him ; and when he came to himself he 
J heardtho.se words (Ixxiv.), ‘ Oh, thoii covered one, 
j arise, and preach, and magnify thy Lord ;’ and hencc- 
j forth, we are told, he received revelations without 
i intermission. Before this supposed revelation he 
! had been medically treated on account of the evil 
I eye ; and wlien the Koran first descended to him he 
fell into faintingfits, when, after violent shudderings, 
/ his eyes closed, and his mouth foamed. Khadijah 
oiTered to b; ing him to one who would dispossess 


which see), a man of rank and riches, who after- j 
wauls succeeded him in the ealipliate. For three i 
years he was engaged in laying the foundation of 
lii.> great undertaking, and so slowly did his reli* 
gion make way, that at the end of that period his~.| | 
proselytes amounted to no more than fourteen per- 
sons. Not contented with so small a number of fol- 
lowers, ho resolved now to make a public declara- 
tion of Ills religion. Beginning with the heads of- 
liis own family, he railed ujion them to rceugiiize 
him as a jirophet of God, and Ali, the son of Abu 
Tlialeb, as bis caliph or successor. The heads of the 
Korei.^h, however, refused to yield to his demands ; 
hut nothing discoumged, he addressed himself to the 
great liody of the people, inveighing against the pre- 
valent idolatry, and exhorting botli Jews and Chris- 
tians to receive his hook along with their own. At 
fii>t ho was satisfied that his religion should l)e re- 
garded as one of many religions which he declared 
were alike acceptable in the sight of God. Even in 
the more public diffiuion of the new faith, he met 
with but little success; and so persecuted were his 
few followers, that they were under the necessity of 
seeking refuge in Abyssinia. Amid all opposition 
the propliet persisted in asserting bis claims to lie 
accounted a heavenly messenger, and no longer con- 
fining his mission to the Arabians, he declared its 
extent to be limited only by tlie world itself. iJis 
doctrine was summed up in bis own aphorism, 
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“ Th^ is no God but God, and Mohammed is his 

annually resorted on pilgrimage. The next year, on 



prophet.” 

their retimi, tlieir number Ixad increased to seventy- 



At length came the year of mouming, as it is 

three, and Mohammed, meeting them by night, re- 



termed, wlien he was deprived by death of his be- 

ceived their renexved protestations of fidelity, and 



loved wife, Khadijah, and liis kind uncle, Abu Tha- 

promised them Paradise if they fell in his cause. 



Icb, who, though he put no faith in Mohammed’s pre- 

He now, in imitation of Jesus Christ, selected twelve 



tensions, ever acted towards him as a faithful protec- 

to be his apostles. 



tor and friend. Thus left comparatively undefended, 

The idolaters of Mecca, and more wpecially the 



he judged it prudent to retire from Mecca, but after 

Koreish, were not a little alarmed at the asftect 



an absence of only one month, he found his way back 

which matters had assumed. A religious crusade 



to the sacred city. Taking advantage of the oppor- 

had been proclaimed by Mohammed against the wor- 



turnty wliicli the annual pilgrimage afforded to gain 

ship of false gods, and a political association had 



proselytes to his opinions, he made many but inef- 

been formed, which threatened the peace and safety 



fectual attempts to convince the strangers of the divi- 

of tlie community. It xvas resolved, therefore, to put 



nity of his mission. Both the pilgrims and his fel- 

the aileged prophet to death, and a person from each 



low-citizens were alike unbelieving. The disappoint- 

tribe was chosen, the more effectually to compass his 

1 


ed prophet now addressed himself to the Jews, of 

destruction. His flight from Mecca was therefore 



whom there were a large number in Mecca and its 

absolufel)’ necessary. Accompanied by Abiibekr an<l 

! 


neighbourhood, and who, looking as they were for 

Ali, he left the sacred city, and after wandering 

1 


the consolation of Israel, would be ready, he flat- 

about for sixteen days, he reached Yatreb, which | 

1 


tcred himself, to recognize him as the long-expected 

was from that time called Medinat Abiahhi, the city 1 

j 


Messiah. Accommodating himself, accordingly, to 

of the prophet. The Hegira or flight of Mohammed, 



these Jews who had been oppressed by the idolaters. 

xvhich coincides with 16ih J til v a. D. 62:2, was ap- 



he represeiited his mission as designed to restore the 

pointed by the Caliph Omar to l>e the Mohammedan 1 



original glory of the religion of Moses ; and still fur- 

era, and has continued ever since to mark the lunar | 

i 

i 

1 

ther to please this class of his hearers, he instructed 
his followers to turn their faces in prayer towards 

1 Jerusalem. All, however, was unavailing ; the Jews 

1 rejected him, and enraged at the failure of his at- 
j tempts in this quarter, he subslituted the as 

years of the Mohammedan nations. j 

On entering Medina with his cotnpanlons, the pro- 
phet WHS welcomed xvith acclamations of loyally and 
devotion ; his adherents, who had been scattered by 

1 

i 

persecution, rallied round him, and from this time a 

1 

i 

the Kiblah of his followers, instead of Jerusalem, 

distinction was recognized between the faithful of 



charged the Jews with having corrupted the religion 

Mecca and those of Medina. Mohammed noxv as- 

j 


of their fathers, and declared that ho was sent to re- 

smiled the twofold office of king and priest, and, hav- 


1 

store the only pure faith, that of Abndiam. 

ing purchased a piece of ground, he built a dwelling- 

i 


Thus far Mohammed, while he asserted himself to 

house and a maftjid or mosque. He married about 

i 


be a prophet sent from God, had made no pretensions 

this time the daughter of A effected 

1 


to the possession of the gift of miracles. Now, how- 

also a marriage between Aft and his favourite daiigh- | 

! 


ex er, he changed his tone in this respect, and boldly 

ter Fatima. Having established himself in Medina, ! 



set forth that one night in a vision he had been car- 

and become an independent sovereign, lie entered ' 



ried first to Jerusalem, and thence thnmgli the hea- 

upon a new career, tliat of warrior ; propagating the 


vens to within a bow-shot of the throne of G(m1. 

new religion by the sxvord, and waging war against 


Tlie story for a time met with little credit, until 

all unbelievers. His course was now marked by !; 


A&uMt publicly declared his firm belief in all that 

carnage and plunder. His followers were allowed to ' ; 


came from the mouth of Mohammed; and accord- 

take the female captives as wives and concubines ; 

1 


; ingly we find that to this day his folloxvers, appea.1- 

and the maxim was inculcated iqion all the faitliful. 



' ing to the traditions, are accustomed to avow their 

that “ one drop of blood shed in the cause of God, or 



1 belief in the prophet’s heavenly journey. 

one night spent in arms, is of more axtiil than two 



j At this point in his history Mohammed began to 

months emjiloyed in fasting and prayer. Whoso- 



1 assume sovereignty over his converts. Having met 

ever falls iii battle, his sins are fnrgixeii : at the day 



j twelve of them on Mount Akaba, at a short distance 

of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as ver- 



j from Mecca, be bound them by an oath to renounce 

million, and odoriferous as musk ; and the loss of his 



1 idolatry, not to steal, not to commit foniication, not 

limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and 



to put their female infants to death, not to calum- 

cherubiins.” The Arabs listening to such doctrines 



niate, and to obey all his reasonable commatids. He 

were fired with enthusiasm ; and thirsting for the 



assembled them for public worship once a-week, reg- 

blood of infidels they rushed fearlessly into battle. 



ularly on the Fridays, when he delivered a dis- 

W' bile thus acting the wan-ior, Mohammed did not 



course to them on some point either of doctrine or 
i duty. Tlie twelve who were thus organized as not 

1 >only his followers, but his subjects, belonged to Ya- 
, • treb, a town not far frotn Mecca, to which city they 

neglect the duties of a priest. He constantly led 
the devotions of his followers, offered up the public 
prayer, and preached at the weekly festival on the 
Fridays. About Ihis time he instituted the fast of 







the month Ramadlian, and to distiiigiiiah his peo- 
ple from the Jews and Ciiristians, he substituted for 
tl»e trumpets of the one-, and the bells of the other, 
a special class of officers called muezzim or criers, 
whose duty it was to summon the faithful at the 
hours of prayer. The first mosque was built in a 
bmying-ground, and the prophet himself assisted in 
its erection. At first he was tolemiit to those, whe- 
ther Jews, Christians, or idolatrous Pagans, who re- 
fused to embrace Islamism, hoping to win them 
over by persuasion to his cause; but when he des-. 
paired of their conversion by getitle means, and 
foim^himself strong enough to coerce, he girt on 
his sword, and went forth at the head of his armed 
bands, scouring the deserts in search of blood and 
plunder. His first warlike engagement is known 
by the name of the battle of Bedr. The story is 
thus briefly told: Receiving at this time the intelli- 
gence that an unusually wealthy caravan was return- 
ing from Syria, guarded by a strong escort from 
Mecca, he resolved to lead his limited forces against 
it. The news, however, of his crusade reached 
Mecca, and his ancient enemies, the Korcishites, at 
once armed, and sallied forth to the defence of the 
i caravan. In consequence of their discovering the 
I track of the Moslem party, they gave information by 
j which the merchandise was conveyed to a place of 
I safety ; but, rendered bold by this escape, atid huriiiiig 
I with rage against Mohammed, it was resol\ed, in a 
council of war, under the influence of the aged and 
intrepid Abu Jahl, to give battle to the Moslems. 
The engagement was very fierce on both sides, and 
the Mohammedans were about t<i give way, when their 
leader, pretending to be suddenly inspired, Cii^t a 
handful of dust into the air, and cursed his foes. 
His warriors, thus emboldened, renewed the fight, 
and the Meccans w'ere signally routed, Abu JalJ 
liimself was slain, some of tlie most illustrious Kor- 
pi^h^teR taken prisoners, and heavy ransoms demand- 
ed, whilst a very satisfactory spoil was divided 
amongst the Moslems. 

Enraged at the signal defeat they had siitTcrcd on 
the field of Bedr, the Meccans organized their forces 
in tlie following year under the leadership of Abii 
Sofian. A second battle was fought on Mount Ohiid, 
six miles to the north of Medina; but on this occa- 
sion, after a desperate struggle in which Mohammed 
j was wounded, tlie Moslems lost the day. This dis- 
I astroiis engagement had almost proved fatal to the 
cause of Islam, as the followers of the prophet were 
tempted to deny the divine authority of his inksion ; 
hut to quiet tlieir murmurs he persuaded them that 
their ill success was to be titiced to the sins of some, 
and the unbelief of others. 

The following year the enemies of the Moslems, 
encouraged by their success, laid siege to Medina 
with an army of 10,000 men. Mohammed was un- 
willing to risk an engagement in the open field, but 
entrenched himself behind the defences. The Mcc- 
cAiiR sat down before the walls of the city for twenty 


days, but dissensions having broken out in their 
camp, and tlieir tents having been overturned by a 
tempest, they returned home without having accom- 
plished anything. No sooner had the enemy raised 
the siege than the Moslems attacked the Jews in 
Medina, murdering their men, and selling their wo- 
men and children as slaves. Following up the advan- 
tage he liad gained, Mohammed attacked the Jewish 
fortress of Khaibar, and having taken it by storm, be 
divided the plunder among his soldiers. On this 
occjision the life of the prophet was endangered, a 
female slave having sought to poison him, and al- 
most succeeded in her attempt. On being asked 
wliat wsiH her motive, the slave replied, “I wished to 
ascertain if thou wert a prophet ; if thou art, it will 
not hurt tliee ; if not, 1 shall deliver my country from 
an impostor.” 

Medina being thus completely in his power, Mo- 
hammed now formed the resolution of subjugating 
Mecca also. He liiid strictly enjoined the Moslems 
to turn their eyes five times each day towards the 
sacred city, and he himself never lost sight of the 
Kaaba day nor night. Warned of God, as he ima- 
gined, in a dream, he set out at the head of 14,000 
men to revisit the city from which he had been com- 
pelled to fly. On reaching Medina he concluded a 
ten years’ truce on condition that all the inhabitants 
of Mecca, who were so inclined, should be at liberty 
to join him, and that he and his people might come % 
on pilgrimage unarmed, pro\ ided they remained in 
the city only three days. The next year, Mohammed 
returned to complete his pilgi'iinage, and according to 
the treaty he left the city on the fourth day. The 
faithfulness which he thus sliowed to the jiroinises 
he had given, gained o^e^ some to his party, and 
more especially three persons of note, Othman ebu 
Telha, the giiai-dian of tlie Ka^iba, and Klialed, and 
Amru, the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt. 

The pro])het had risen rapidly both in power and 
influence among his countrymen in Arabia, and 
proud of the distinction he had won, he despatched 
missionaries to three foreign potentates, inviting 
them to adopt the Moslem faith. These were Ile- 
racliiis, the Eastern em[)eror, the prefect of Egypt, 
and Sapor, king of Persia. By the two first they 
were treated with respect, and dismissed with pre- 
sents. The last tore tlie letter to fragments, and 
wrote to his viceroy at Yemen, that immediate steps 
should he taken to punish the impostor. 

Mohammed kept in view tlie conquest of Mecca, 
and regardless of the truce, he set out with a large 
army to surprise the sacred city ; and after encoun- 
tering Abu Soliaii, and taking him captive, he en- 
tered Mecca in triumph, passing through its gates 
with a countless host of followers. Mounted on liis 
favourite camel, he rode directly to the Kaaba, and 
performing the seven circuits, he entered the temple, 
and destroyed tlie idols witli his own hands, not 
Bjiaring even the statues of Abi«1iam and Ishmael. 
The Meccans gave in their adherence to the religion 
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of the prophet, and it was enacted that henceforth no 
unbeliever should dare to enter the precincts of the 
holy city. This was the crowning achievement of 
Mohammed’s martial prowess, and no sooner had he 
effected the conquest of Mecca than the Arabian 
tribes generally hastened to submit themselves to 
his authority. Au obstinate remnant, however, 
still refused to yield, and the battle of Honain, 
only three miles from Mecca, though at first it ap- 
peared to threaten his destruction, terminated in 
liis final triumph. From the field of Honain he 
marched without delay to the siege of Tayetf ; but 
at the end of twenty da 3 's he was compelled to sound 
a retreat. His prowess had excited, however, such 
awe in the minds of all the tribes, particularly of 
the north of Arabia, that they hastened to despatch 
legates to Mecca and Medina to express their sub- 
mission to the new prophet. All Arabia was now 
purged from idolatry, and embraced the religion of 
Islam. Mohammed next led an expedition into Sy- 
ria, which, though its temtorial conquests were 
limited in themselves, diffused throughout the wide 
extent of the Roman dominions a dread of the Mos- 
lem power, and led to the ultimate subjugation of 
the Eastern Empire. 

If, as the whole course of his history would seem 
to indicate, it had been the grand object of Moham- 
med’s ambition to establish to himself a name, as the 
founder of a new faith, his desire had been attained 
already to a wonderful extent. He had been pro- 
mulgating the religion of the Koran, and in the 
course of only a few years he had seen it widely dif- 
fused on every side. But now that the foundation 
of his empire was laid, his ovvn task was near its 
termination, and he was about to leave the world. 
The infirmities of age were creeping fast over him, 
and his constitution had never completely recovered 
from the effects of the poison administered at Khai- 
bar. Feeling that his end was not far distant, he 
resolved upon making a final pilgrimage to Mecca. 

I Thottgh in much weakness he accompliiihed the jour- 
ney to the sacred city, sacrificed sixty-three camels, 
and liberated sixty-three slaves, in honour of the 
number of years he had lived upon the earth, and 
having taken a last look of the venerated Kaaba, he 
returned to Medina to die. 

It is not a little remarkable that the last hours of 
Mohammed’s life are not only characterized by the ut- 
most serenity and peace, but betray not the 8lighte>t 
misgivings as to the reality of his mission as a pro- 
phet sent from God. He expired in the ai-ms of his 
beloved Ayesha, feebly uttering the words, “ To the 
highest companions in Paradise,” which were un- 
derstood as referring to his desire for heavenly 
bliss. Thus died Mohammed, the great pi-ophet of 
Arabia, in his sixty-fourth year, on the 8th June, 
A. D. 632, having in the course of ten shoit years, 
which elapsed between the Hegira and his death, 
planted in tlie East a religion which has taken root 
»o firmly, that amid all the revolutions and changes 
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of twelve centuries, it still exercises a powerful con- 
trolling infiuence over the minds and consciences of 
140,000,000 of human beings. 

MOHAMMEDANS, the believera in the religious 
83 'Btem devised and promulgated by Mohammed, the 
great propliet of Arabia. The principles ^ hUxm^ 
as this religion was termed by its origin^^gr, said 
to rest on four foundations : — 1. Tlie Komii. 2. The 
Sonnah, or Tradition. 3. Tlie harmony in opinion 
of the orthodox Mohammedan theologians. 4. Kias, 
reasoning. The Koran is regarded by the faithful 
as the word of God ; the Sonnah as the word of his 
inspired prophet. The first, accordingly’^, is l<^ed 
upon as divine, both in language and meaning, tlie 
second in meaning only'. 

The religion of Islam is both theoretical and prac- 
tical ; or, in other words, it is divided into faith and 
practice. The faith includes six articles : 1. Belief 
in God. 2. In his angels. 3. In Ills Sci'iptures. 4 . In 
his prophets. 5. In the resuiTection. 6. In predes- 
tination. The Din or practice, again, includes four 
points : 1. Prayers and purifications. 2. Alms. 3. 
Fasting. 4. The pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The first and fundamental principle of the Moham- 
medan faith is usually stated in these words : “ There 
is no God but God,” tlins asserting the existence and 
unity of the Divine Being in opposition to the Poly- 
theism of the heathen, on the one hand, and the 
Trinity of the Christians on the other, which latter 
Mohammed regarded as equivalent to Tritheism, or 
the assertion of three Gods. Tlie peculiar designa- 
tion of the Deity, in the mouth of tlie faithful, is Allah, 
besides which there are ninety-nine epithets appli- 
ed to him; and to assist them in repeating these 
they use a rosary. The sovereignty of God is a 
favourite doctrine with all Mohammedans, and pre- 
destination is taught in almost every chapter of the 
Koran. As originally enunciated by the prophet, 
the Moslem creed was simple, and received the un- 
doubtiiig belief of all his followers. In process of 
time questions began to be started in regard to the 
nature of God, which gave rise to various sects or 
divisions, the chief of which were the Motazelites, 
who denied the existence of eternal attributes as be- 
longing to the Divine essence; the Kaderites, who 
denied the Divine decrees, while their opponents, 
the Jaberites, declared that man is constrained by the 
Divine decrees, which are immutable ; the Almor- 
jeifites, who declared that the faithful could not be 
injured by sin, nor unbelievers benefited by obedience, 
while their opponents, the Waaidiies, maintained 
that believers, however orthodox in their creed, would 
endure eternal punishment if they continued in sin. 

The Mohammedans entertain peculiar opinions in 
regard to angels, alleging that “ they have pure and 
subtile bodies, created of fire ; neither is there among 
them any difference of sexes, or carnal appetites, and 
they have neither father nor mother. Also they are 
endowed with different forms, and severally preside 
over ministrations. Some stand, some incline down- 
2 R 
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wards, some sit, or adore with a lowered forehead; 
I others sing h3^mn8 and praises of God, or laud and 
extol their Creator, or ask pardon for liurnan offences. 
Someoftliein record the deeds of men, and guard 
over the human race ; others support the throne of 
God, or go about it, and perforin other works which 
are pleasing to the Deity.” Two angels, who are 
changed daily, are assigned to every man to record 
his good and bad actions. The moat eminent of 
the angelic host are believed to be Gabriel, who 
brought down the Koran from heaven ; Michael, 
the patron of tlie Jews, who fights against Gods 
i eneonies ; Azracl, the angel of dcatli ; and Israfil, 
i who will blow the trumpet on the resurrection morii- 
! ing. The Koran alleges, in regard to the evil angels, 

I that Satan was cast down from heaven for refusing 
j to worship or do homage to Adam, and in conse- 
I qiience obtained the name of Eblis (which see), 
j Tlie Mohammedans also believe in an intermediate 
race between angels and men, called Jin», who, like 
the angels, have bodies created from fire, but of a 
grosser structure, wlio propagate their kind, and 
tliough long-lived, are not immortal. These beings 
are said to liave inliabited tlie earth under a succes- 
i sion of sovereigns before tlie creation of Adam. Mo- 
I j hammed declared that his mission included the Jiua. 

I Another article of the Moslem creed refers to flip 
I proplicts, whose nurnher they allege exceeds 800,000. 

I I They begin with Adam, and end with Mohammed, 

; who is far superior to every one of them. They are 
I considered as free from mortal sin, and profe.ssors of 

Islam. The books which God has sent down, from 
I time to time, containing his revealed will, are be- 
j lieved by the Mohammedans to amount to 104, of 
] / which ten were given to Adam ; fifty to Seth ; thirty 
I ! to Enoch or Idris ; ten to Abraham ; one, which 
j was the law, to Moses ; one, the Psalter, to David ; 
one to Jesus, the gospel ; and the Koran to Moham- 
med, which abrogated all the rest that are ex- 
tant. 

The last article of faith among the followers of the 
prophet is the day of judgment, including the inter- 
mediate state. They believe that the dead are in- 
terrogated by two beings of tremendous aspect, named 
Motiker and Nakir, (see Dead, Examination of 
THE,) concerning the unity of God, and the mission 
of the prophet. Unbelievers will be beaten with 
iron maces, and their bodies gnawed by dragons till 
the resurrection ; wliile believers will be refreshed 
with gales wafted from paradise. The souls of the 
prophets are admitted immediately into paradise, and 
those of martyrs pass into the crops of green birds 
which feed on the fruits of paradise. The souls of 
ordinary believers are supposed to hover near their 
graves. It is believed by the Mohammedans that the 
Resurrection (which see), though its precise time 
is known only to God, will be preceded by certain 
signs, such as the appearance of the sun in the west ; 
the appearance of an extraordinary wild beast, who 
will distinguish between believers and unbelievers. 


by a peculiar mark upon their faces ; the manifesta* 
tion of Dajal (which see), or tlie false Messiah, who, 
after a short but universal sovereignty, will be slain 
by Jesus, who will descend on the mosque of Da- 
mascus, and reign in prosperity and peace till his 
death, and tlie last lm4rn, who is now i^lieved to be 
lying hid in a cave, will appear and act as his deputy. 
The Mohammedan Hell has seven compartments; 
the first appropriated to unworthy Moslems ; tlie 
second to Jews; the third to Christians; the fourth 
to Tsabians ; the fifth to the Magians ; the sixth to 
idolaters ; and the seventh to hypocrites. Tlie Mo- 
hammedan heaven is thoroughly sensual in its char- 
acter, its highest pleasures and enjoyments being of 
a carnal description. 

"I'he practical religion of the Koran attaches the 
higliest value to pmyer, which among the followers 
of Mohammed is invariably preceded by ablution, 
on the principle that while prayer is the key to para- 
dise, it will only be accepted from persons bodily 
clean. The morning ablutions and prayers are thus 
described by Mr. Macbride, following the account 
given by Mr, Lane, in his ‘Modem Egyptians:’ 
“ The believer first washes liis hands three times, say- 
ing, ‘ In tlie name of God tlie merciful, the compas- 
sionate : Praise be to God, who hath sent down wa- 
ter for purification, and liath made Islam a light, and 
a conductor, and a guide to thy gardens — the gar- 
dens of delight, and to thy mansion, the mansion of 
peace.’ Then, rinsing his mouth thrice, he says, 

‘ 0 God, assist me in reading the Book, and in com- 
memorating thee, and in thanking thee, and in wor- 
shipping thee well.’ Then thrice he throws water 
up his nostrils, saying, ‘ 0 God, make me to smell the 
odours of paradise, and bless me with its delights, and 
make me not to smell the smell of the fires [of h^ll.]’ 
Then he proceeds to wash his face three times, say- 
ing, ‘ O God, wliiten my face with thy light on the 
day when thou sliait whiten the face of thy favour- 
ites, and do not blacken my face on the day when 
thou shalt blacken the faces of thine enemies.’ Ills 
right hand and arm, up to the elbow, are washed 
next thrice, with the prayer, ‘ 0 God, give me my 
book in my right band, and reckon with me with an 
easy reckoning.’ 

“ The allusion is to a book in which all bis actions 
are recorded : that of the just is to be placed in his 
right hand, that of the wicked in his left, which will 
be tied behind liis back ; and when he proceeds to 
liis left hand he says, ‘ 0 God, give me not my book 
in my left iiand, nor behind my back, and do not 
reckon with me with a difficult reckoning, nor make 
me to be one of the people of fire.’ His head he 
washes but once, accompanying the action with this 
petition, *0 God, cover me with thy mercy, and 
pour down thy blessing upon me, and shade me un- 
der the shadow of thy company on the day when 
there shall be no other shade.’ Putting into his ears 
the tips of his forefingers, he is to say, ‘ 0 God, make 
me to be one of tliose who hear what is said, and 
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obey what is best,’ or, ‘ O God, make me to hear 
good.’ Wiping bis neck with his fingers, he says, 
‘ 0 God, free my neck from the fire, and keep me 
from cliains, collars, and fettera.’ Lastly, he waslies 
his fbet, saying, first, < 0 God, make firm my feet 
upon Sirat on the day when my feet shall slip on it;’ 
and, secondly, * Make my labour to be approved, and 
my sin forgiven, and my works accepted, merchan- 
dize that shall not perish, through thy pardon, O 
Mighty One, O most forgiving through tliy mercy, 
O Thou most merciful of those who show mercy.’ 
Having completed the ablution, he continues, look- 
ing up to heaven, ‘ Thy perfection, 0 God, I extol 
with thy praise ; I testify there is no God but thee 
alone. Thou hast no companion. I implore thy 
forgiveness, and turn to thee with repentance.’ Then, 
looking down to the earth, he adds the creed, and 
should recite, once at least, the chapter on Power.” 

When water cannot be procured, or its use might 
be injurious to the health, sand is permitted to be 
substituted. That the faithful may perform their 
ablutions before entering the mosques, the courts are 
supplied with water. It is interesting to observe the 
mode in which the Moslem goes through his devo- 
tions. “ The worshipper,” we are told, “ raising his 
open hands, and touching with the ends of his 
thumbs the lobes of his ears, repeats the Tacbir, that 
is, Allah Akbar, ‘ God is most great.’ Still stand- 
ing, and placing bis hands before him, a little below 
the girdle, the left within the right, he recites the 
opening chapter of the Koran, and a few verses from 
any other which he pleases : he often chooses the 
112th. He then, after having said, ‘ God is most 
I great,’ seats himself on his carpet, on his knees, and 
I recites thrice (I extol) the perfections of my Lord 
the great; adding, ‘ May God hear Iiim who praiseth 
liim. Our Lord, praise be unto thee,’ Then, rais- 
ing his head and body, ‘ God is most gi’eat.’ He 
next drops gently upon his knees, repeating, ‘God is 
most great,’ puts his nose and forehead to the ground 
between liis hands, during which prostration he ex- 
claims thrice, ‘ 'Hie perffections of my Lord the Most 
High.’ Then, raising his head and body, sinking 
backwards on his heels, and placing liis hands on his 
thiglis, he says again, ‘ God is Most High,’ which he 
repeats on a second prostration ; and, again rising, 
utters the Tacbir. This ceremony is called one ra- 
caftt. He rises on his feet, and goes through it 
a second time, only varying the portion of the Koran 
after the opening chapter. After the last racafit of 
all the prayers, he says, ‘ Praises belong to God, and 
prayer, and good works. Peace be on thee, 0 pro- 
phet, and the mercy of God, and his blessing 1 Peace 
be on us and on the righteous worshippers of God.’ 
He then recites the creed. Before the salutations 
in the final prayer, the worshipper may offer up any 
short petition for himself or friends, and it is consi- 
dered better to word it in Koranic language than in 
bis own. If devoutly disposed, he may add this sii- 
pereTogatoi7 service, the recitation of the Throne 


verse (Koran xi. 256). He may then repeat the 
perfections of God tliirty-tliree times, and ‘ Praise to 
Him for ever’ once, with ‘ Praise be to God, extolled 
be his dignity for ever!’ thirty-tliree times; then 
the same iininberof times, ‘There is no God but He; 
God is most great;’ then, ‘God is great in 
greatness, and praise abundant be to i In those 
repetitions he finds his rosary, which has a mark 
after the thirty-third beail, very convenient to pre- 
vent his praying too little or too much. Any wan- 
dering of the eye, or inattention, must be strictly 
avoided ; and if interrupted, except unavoidably, the 
worshipper must begin again. As thus described, 
the service seems long ; but Lane, who must have 
often witnessed it, sa} s that the time it occupies is 
under five minutes, if restricted to what is indispen- 
sable, and that the supererogatory addition will take 
up about as much more.” 

In tlie mosque on the Friday, which may be termed 
the Mohammedan Sabbath, the Khotbkh (which 
see), is regularly recited, a prayer which Mohammed 
himself was accustomed to use. In which practice he 
was followed by his successors. A moral discourse 
is frequently preached by the officiating KJiatib, who 
holds a wooden sword reversed, a custom said lo be 
peculiar to the cities taken from the unbelievers. In 
each mosque tliere is a niche in the wall, which marks 
the position of Mecca, towards which the faithful must 
turn their faces hi prayer. The congregation, with- 
out regard to rank, arrange themselves round the 
Im4m, who guides them in the performance of the 
nine attitudes of prayer. It is incumbent on the 
Moslem to pray five times every day in the same 
words, and from the very frequency of the repetition 
the exercise is in danger of degenerating into a mere 
form. Molmninied appears to have set the example 
to his followers, of a strict atteution to the duty of 
prayer. He spent much of his time in devotion, not 
only during the day, but during the night also. Nor 
did he confine himself to prescribed forms, but he 
was accustomed to intermingle frequent extemporary 
ejaculations. Hence it is that no class of people are 
fbund to utter pious exclamations more habitually 
than the Mohammedans, even on the most ordinary 
occasions. Tliroughout life the Moslem is scrupu- 
lously attentive to the regular observance of the ap- 
pointed seasons of prayer ; and when he is laid upon a 
bed of sickness and death, walling women are hired 
to join with the family in uttering loud lamentations 
as he expires, while Fakm are called in to chant 
the Koran. 

Next in importance in the eye of a Moslem to the 
duty of prayer, is tliat of almsgiving, which is fre- 
quently recommended in the Koran, and is there said 
to give efficacy to prayer. The exercise of fasting 
is also held in high estimation. The comparative 
value of the three great duties is thus stated by the 
second Omar : “ Prayer will bring a man halfway to 
God, and fasting to the door of tlm palace ; but it is 
to alms that he will owe his admission.” In imita 
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tion of the Pagun Arabs, Mohammed commanded 
that a whole month, that of Ramadhan, should be 
appropriated to the exercise of fasting, which is so 
strictly observed, that on every day of that month, 
from sunrise to sunset, total abstinence is rigidly 
adhered to from all liquids, as well as from solids. 
Children ai’e alone exempt, and if any one of tiie 
faithful is necessarily precluded from the observance 
of the fast at the appointed time, he must fast after- 
wards for as long a period. At sunset of each day 
daring the fast of Ramadhan, the mosques are open 
and brightly illuminated, when multitudes resort thi- 
ther for public devotions, more -especially on the last 
five nights of the month, including that of power^ 
when the Koran began to be revealed from heaven. 
In addition to this great public fast, the Moslems 
observe also voluntary fasts, the principal of which 
is the Aashura^ held on the tenth of the month Mo- 
Jiarrem^ being a day of mourning in commemoration 
of the martyrdom of Hosaein. 

The Mohammedans have only two special festivals, 
which are called by the Turks the greater and the 
lesser Bdram; the first, which is the festival of 
breaking the long fast, being their principal season of 
rejoicing ; the second, which is an important part of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, being the feast of sacrifice 
observed in commemoration of Abraham^s intended 
offering of his son. It is customary, also, in all Mo- 
hammedan countries to keep the festivals of their 
numerous saints, and to perform frequent j)ilgrimage8 
to their tombs. On such occasions the Koran is re- 
cited by hired readers, and the dervishes go through 
their sacred dunces. On the 12th of the third mouth 
tlie prophet's birth-day is celebrated at Cairo. This 
festival lasts for nine days, when the town is illu- 
minated, the shops are open all night, and the peo- 
ple indulge in all kinds of amusement. Another 
festival religiously kept up by the Moslems in Tur- 
key is the Hirkahi-cli^rif, or adoration of the pro- 
phet’s mantle, a relic which is carefully preserved 
along with his seal and the original copy of the va- 
rious portions of the Koran collected by Abubehr. 

The HadJ or pilgi-Iraage to Mecca is another great 
duty commanded in the Koran, and to which Mo- 
hammed himself attached so much importance, that 
he considered a believer neglecting it might as well 
die a Jew or a Ciiristian. The Duh'lhajja is the 
month on which this sacred duty is discharged. (See 
Mecca, Pilgrimage to). 

Mohammedans arc divided into two great par- 
ties, the Schiitca and the Sennites, who hate each 
other more bitterly tlian they do the Jews or the 
Christians. The first are the admirers of AU, who 
reject the traditions, and take the title of Ada- 
llyrih^ or Followers of Justice. They curse the 
three first caliphs, Abubekr, Omar, and Othman, 
as intniders into the {>hice of Air; but the Son- 
I nites, while they honour all the four as guides, 
consider All as holding a rank subordinate to the 
1 others. The division which has thus taken place 


among the Moslems had its origin in the circum- 
stance, that the prophet, before his death, gave no 
instructions in regard to his successor. Legends 
vi^ich, however, are entitled to no credit, exist among 
the Persians, tending to show that he had nominated 
Ali ; but it is well known, that even Ali himself 
acknowledged that Mohammed had preserved entire 
silence on the subject of a successor to him in his 
sacred office. The Somites, on the other hand, bring 
forward traditioiis with the view of showing that 
Abubekr was the prophet's declared nominee; but 
these are entitled to as little credit as the legends of 
the Sdiiitea. After the death of the prophet the 
claims of the rival candidates were keenly contested 
by their respective friends. The claims of Ali consist- 
ed in his being a coubin of Mohammed, and his son- 
in-law, being the husband of his beloved and only 
surviving daughter, Fatiinah. He was also the first 
who embraced Islamism beyond the immediate cir- 
cle of the prophet’s household. The party who sup- 
ported these claims maintained that Ali was entitled 
to succeed the founder of the Moslem faith from his 
twofold affinity to the prophet. The Sonnitu, on 
the contrary, maintained that the succession ought 
to be determined by the voice of the whole com- 
pany of the faithful. The controversy, which raged 
with bitterness for a time, and threatened to pro- 
duce a violent rupture in the ranks of the Moslems 
was terminated by the conciliatory spirit of Omar, 
himself a candidate for the vacant office, who ad 
vanced to Abubekr, the father of Mohammed’s favour- 
ite wife Ayesha, and taking him by the hand, openly 
declared his allegiance to him as the calipli or suc- 
cessor of Mohammed. This act on the part of Omar 
led to the immediate choice of Abubekr by the unit- 
ed voice of the whole company. Not long after^^ 
Ali also was induced to give his approval to the 
choice. When near death, Abubekr nominated 
Omar, whose claims to the caliphate were readily ac- 
knowledged. After a reign of ten years Omar died 
by the hand of an assassin, and was succeeded by 
Othman, at whose death the dispute about the suc- 
cession was renewed with great violence. During 
the caliphate of Abubekr, Omar and Othman, the 
supporters of Ali, had so increased both in numbers 
and influence, that at length the great body of the 
Arabian people were enlisted on his side, and though 
reluctant to accept the caliphate, it was literally 
forced upon him by the zeal and attachment of his 
partisans. To Ali succeeded his sons, Hassan and 
Ilossein, and the rest of the twelve Im4ms. The 
Schiites, among whom the Persian Mohammedans oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place, execrate the memoiy of 
the three caliphs who preceded Ali, whom other 
Moslems regard with the highest respect. 

To the intelligent reader of history there is no 
circumstance in connexion with the Mohammedan 
religion which forces itself more strikingly upon the 
attention than the rapidity with which tliat futh was 
propagated after the death of the prophet. Only 
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eighty-two years after that event, the empire of the 
caliphs, or successors of Mohammed, covered by far 
the greater portion of tlie then known wofld ; and 
much more than one-half of its then existing inha- 
bitants had embraced the faith of Islam. In A. D. 
714, tills empire, as described by Mr. Osburn, “ was a 
huge broad belt, embracing exactly the central por- 
tion of the continent then known to be inhabited by 
man, extending eastward and westward, and nearly 
from ocean to ocean. Its western boundary at this 
extremity was the Atlantic ; its northern, the Py- 
renees, soon to be overpassed by the Moslem war- 
riors. To the southward, it was already coextensive 
with the Sahara, and included the whole of North 
Africa and the kingdoms of Egypt and Abyssinia. 
In Asia, the Sinaitic peninsula, Palestine, Syria, 
parts of Armenia and Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Per- 
sia, Cabul, and the countries eastward to the mouths 
of the Indus, had already received the faith of Islam ; 
and its votaries had already girt on their armour for 
the conquest of India, and gone forth for the conver 
sion of the Tartar tribes. To this huge empire vast 
accessions have been made in the eleven hundred 
years that have since elapsed ; and with the single 
exception of Spain, from no one point has Islamism 
ever receded during this long interval.” 

India was one of the latest acquisitions of the 
Mohammedans, for it was not till tlie eleventh cen- 
tury that the Moslem power was established in that 
country by Sultan Mahmud, who having formed a 
kingdom between Persia and India, which has conti- 
nued to subsist under ditferent dynasties and names, 
entered the Punjab, and in twelve sacred expeditions 
carried otF much valuable plunder. In particular, 
this conqueror took possession of the temple of Som- 
nath, and broke in pieces the gigantic idol which it 
contained, carrying off the sandal-wood doors of the 
temple as a trophy, which continued till lately to 
ornament the mausoleum of Sultan Mahmud at Ghiz- 
iii. These gates, a few years ago, attracted the no- 
tice of Lord Elleiiborough, then governor-geneml 
of India, who, in order to avenge upon the Afghans 
the murder of our officials, and the anniliilation of 
our invading army, brought them back to India as 
evidence of victory. It was difficult, however, to 
find a suitable place for the sacred doore, the temple 
of Soinnath having, in the lapse of ages, become a 
solitary deserted ruin. It was not till two centu- 
ries after Mahmud that the founder of the succeed- 
ing house, Mohammed Gouri, established himself at 
Delhi, wliich down to the recent insurrection, and 
consequent destruction of the city, continued to be 
the capital of a Moslem power ; but owes its fame 
to the Mongolian dynasty of princes, commencing 
in the fourteenth century with the Emperor Baber. 

From the first association of the Mohammedans 
with the Hindus, mutual toleration was exercised ; 
and even after the Mongolian conquest, when North- 
ern India fell under the sway of the descendants of 
I Timur, no attempt was made to interfere with the 


religion of the Hindus. Nay, such was the harmony 
which prevailed between the adherents of the two 
creeds, that we find Brahmanical practices and many 
of the prejudices of caste adopted by the conquerors 
at a very early period, while, on the other hand, the 
Hindus learned to speak with respect o^Mohammed 
and the prophets of Isl4m. And ^|lut perhaps 
still more remarkable, the Mohami^an sectaries, 
the Sonnitea and ScJiiitea^ laid aside wonted animosi- 
ties when they entered the Peninsula. The change 
which thus gi'adually took place in the religious feel- 
ings of all parties, encouraged the emperor, Akbar, 
who ascended the throne in A. D. 1566, to make an 
attempt at the establishment of a new religion, which 
he termed Ilahi (wliich see) the Divine, its sym- 
bol being, “ There is no God but God, and Akbar is 
his caliph.” The object of this religious reformer 
WAS to unite into one body Mohaininedan.s, Hindus, 
Zoroastrians, Jews, and Christians. The creed ot 
Akbar, indeed, bears considerable resemblance to 
that of the Persian St/JiB, or to that of the Hindus of 
the Vedantt school. 

Another combination of the Moslem and the Hin- 
du faiths is seen in the religion of the /Sd'/ut, which 
was founded by Nanak Guru of Lahore, in the closing 
part of the fifteenth century. During the reign of 
Akbar the Great, this sect met with considerable 
encouragement. But when Jehangueir, the son of 
Akbar, revived the bigotry and intolerance of llie 
Moslem creed, the Sikhs were subjected to a bitter 
( ersecution ; and from that period, down to the pre- 
sent day, they have continued to entertain the most 
unrelenting hostility to the followers of Mohammed. 

The religion of Akbar the Mohammedan, and 
Nanak the Hindu, are not the only examples of a 
mixture between the Mohammedan and Brahmanical 
religions in India. Hindu practices have been ex- 
tensively adopted by the Moslems in that country, 
some of which are not only inconsistent with, but 
utterly opposed to, the precepts of the Koran ; saints 
have been adopted by the Mohammedans in India, 
who were not even Mussulmans, and festivals have 
been instituted in honour of them. Thus the idola- 
trous worship of saints, which in other countries is 
looked upon by the followera of Mohammed with 
abhorrence, has been adopted by them as an admit- 
ted practice in India. 

The chief potentates, at the present time, of the 
Mohammedan world, are the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Shah of Persia. The former is regarded by the 
Traditionists as a pope, as well as an emperor. It 
is true he devolves upon the mu/fi the office of decid- 
ing cases of conscience, which was once vested in 
himself ; but he is still considered, notwithstanding, 
AS the fountain of ecclesiastical authority, and on 
that account invested with peculiar sanctity. The 
Shah of Persia, on the other hand, is looked upon 
with the utmost veneration by his people as the 
leader of the Schiites^ who became the dominant sect 
of the country under Sliah Ismail, who ascended the 
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Persian throne in 1492. From that time a fierce 
animosity sprung up between the Turks and the 
Persians, and wluch has given rise to many bloody 
wars between the two countries. ^ 

The Mohammedan power, once almost invincible, 
is now in a state of feebleness and decay. “ The 
Ottoman empire,” says Mr. Macbride, “ has been 
rapidly declining ; Greece has become an indepen- 
dent kingdom ; little support can be looked for from 
Egypt ; and province after province, both in Europe 
and Asia, have been surrendered to the ai-ms or sub- 
tle diplomacy of Russia. The Czar, regarding the 
Turk as in the agony of political death, hastened to 
accomplish the long-cherished project of his family, 
and it seemed as if, at last, he might drive the un- 
believers out of Europe. But the hoiu* for the 
restoration to Christendom of the capital of the 
Greek empire had not, as he fondly imagined, ar- 
rived. The autocrat head of the Greek church, and 
the self-appointed protector of his co-religionists in 
the Ottoman dominions, came forward like a crusa- 
der. The Sultan, instead of yielding, as expected, 
ad\tinced to the conflict, with troops trained accord- 
ing to European tactics ; and France and England, 
the representatives of Papal and Protestant states, 
alanned at the prospect of Russian aggrandizement, 
sent forth their armies for his protection. Politi 
cians were looking forward to a protracted and 
doubtful contest ; but the Ilussian emperor who had 
provoked the war Is removed by death ; and, while 
England was about to act with redoubled energy, 
hostilities have, contrary to our expectations, ceased. 
Russian statesmen must surely have been convinced 
by these determined exertions of the Allies that the 
surrender of Constantinople is indefinitely post- 
poned ; and the terms of the peace are so moderate, 
that we may reasonably calculate on its continuance. 
Short as the war has proved, it has been long enough 
to show the Turks that there are Christians who 
abhor the worship of images, and scarcely yield to 
themselves in the simplicity of their ritual : and if 
they had any intercourse witli our siddiers, they must 
have seen that many, both oflicers and privates, 
adorned and recommended their religion by their 
conduct. While the politician is satisfied with the 
result, the Christian philanthropist rejoices in the 
imperial decree, which places all the subjects of the 
Sultan on an equality, and tolerates the conversion 
of his Mohammedan subjects ; a decree which, pro- 
bably, never would have been issued, had he not felt 
the depth of his obligations to his Christian allies. 
The observer of the signs of the times knows that 
the seed that has long been abundantly scattered 
over Turkey by the zealous agents of the Bible So- 
ciety, has not all fallen by the wayside ; but, owing 
mainly to American missionaries, has in many places 
sprung up ; and that Protestant congregations have 
even been formed in Brusa, the original Ottoman capi- 
tal, and in other places in Asia Minor, the reputed 
last home of Islam. The Mohammedan system is a 


palace of antiquated architecture, not in keeping 
with the neighbouring buildings, undermined and 
nodding to its fall. It has from the first appealed 
to the sword, but the sword to which it owed its ra- 
pid progress is no longer in the hands of its sup- 
porters ; and while the zeal of its real adherents has 
cooled, a mystical pantheistic philosophy, fostered 
by their most admired poets, has long superseded, 
among the men of letters, the simple unitarianism of 
the Konin, while European knowledge is gradually 
spreading in the masses of the Moslem population 
which arc under the authority or within reach of the 
influence of France and England. Tlie Sultan may 
be said otily to exist by their sufferance. Algeria 
has been for more than a quarter of a century a pro- 
\ ince of France ; and we trust that from Sierra 
Leone a better civilization, founded not upon the 
Koran but the Bible, will penetrate the interior of 
Africa ; and Enghuid is pressing more and more up- 
on Islam in the East.” 

MOHARRAM, the first month of the Mohamme- 
dan year, and one of the four sacred months, both 
among the ancient Arabians and the modem Mos- 
lems. The ten fii’st days of this month are reck- 
oned peculiarly sacred, because on these days it is 
believed the Koran was revealed from heaven to the 
prophet. The Koran, in several passages, forbids 
war to be waged during this and the other sacred 
months, against such as acknowledge them to be 
sacred ; but it grants permission, at the same time, 
to attack all who do not so acknowledge them. The 
Persian Sddites devote the first days of the month 
MoJiarram to a solemn mourning, in commemoration 
of the death of Hossein, the son of Alu 

MOlRiE. See Fates. 

MOIRAGETES, a surname of Zetta, and also of'' 
Apollo at Delphi. 

MOISASUR, the chief of tlje rebel angels in the 
system of Hitiduwm. His emblem is a buftah-, 
which is represented as pierced with a spear by the 
hand of Durga mounted on a lion. 

MOKANNA (Al), the veiled prophet, a name 
given to Ilakem-bcn-Haschem, the founder of the 
Mohammedan sect, called the Hakemites (which 
see). 

MOKLUDJYE, a sect of the Ansaeians (which 
see). 

MOL.<E, goddesses among the ancient Romans, 
who were said to be daughters of Mara, It has 
sometimes been alleged that, as their name would 
seem to indicate, they had some connexion with the 
grinding of corn. 

MOLA SALSA (Lat. salted cake), a mixture of 
roasted barley meal aiid salt, which, among the an- 
cient Romans, was in most cases strewed upon the 
head of an animal about to be sacrificed. Hence the 
name often applied to a sacrifice is an immolation 
from this peculiar form of consecration. 

MOLHEDITES, a name applied sometimes to the 
sect of the Assassins (which see). 
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MOLINISTS, the followers of Lewis Molitia, n 
Spanish Jesuit, who published a work in the six- 
teenth 'century on the Hannony of Grace with Free- 
Will, in which he professed to have found out a new 
way of reconciling the freedom of the human will 
with the divine prescience. This new invention was 
termed sdentia media^ or middle knowledge. Mo- 
lina taught that “ free-will, witliout the aid of grace, 
can produce morally good works ; that it can with- 
stand temptation ; tltat it can even elevate itself to 
this and the other acts of hope, faith, love, and re- 
pentance. When a man has advanced thus far, God 
^en bestows grace on him on account of Christ’s 
merits, by- means of which grace he experiences the 
supernatural effects of sanctification ; yet as before 
this grace had been received, so still, free-will always 
holds a ddermining place.” Man thus begins a work 
which God afterwards continues by man’s assistance. 
The doctrines set forth by Molina gave great oflence 
to the Dominicans, who followed implicitly the opi- 
nions of Thomas Aquina.s (see Tiiomists), and at 
their instigation the Jesuits, many of whom were 
Molinists, were charged with reviving Pelagian er- 
rors. A keen controversy arose, and Pope Cle- 
ment VIII. found it necessary, in 1598, to enjoin 
silence on both the contending parties, declaring, at 
the same time, his intention to take the whole mat- 
ter into serious and careful consideration, with the 
view of giving forth his decision. The Dominicans, 
however, were too impatie?it to allow the Pope time 
for deliberation, and his Holiness, therefore, overcome 
by the urgency of their entreaties, summoned a con- 
gregation at Rome to take cognizance of the dispute. 
Having carefully examined Molina’s book, which had 
been first published at Lisbon in 1588, they thus stated 
the fundamental errors into which, in their view, the 
author had fallen : — “ I. A reason or ground of 
God’s predestination, is to be found in man’s right 
use of his free-will. II. That tlie grace which God 
bestows to enable men to persevere in religion may 
become the gift of perseverance, it is necessary that 
they be foreseen as consenting and co-opcrating 
witli the divine assistance ofiered them, which is a 
thing within their power. III. There is a mediate 
prescience which is neither the free nor the natural 
knowledge of God, and by which he knows future 
contingent events before be forms bis decree. (Mo- 
lina divided God’s knowledge into natural, free, and 
mediate, according to the objects of it. What he 
himself efibets or brings to pass by his own imme- 
diate power or by means of second causes, he knows 
naturally or has natural knowledge of; what depends 
on his own free-will or what he himself shall freely 
choose or purpose, he has a free ktiowledge of ; but 
what depends on the voluntary actions of his crea- 
tures, that is, future contingencies, he does not know 
in either of the above ways, but only mediately by 
knowing all the circumstances in which these free 
agents will be placed, what motives will be present 
to their minds, and thus foreseeing and knowing how 


they will act. This is God’s sdentia media^ on 
which he founds his decrees of election and repro- 
bation.) IV. Predestination may be considered as 
either general (relating to whole classes of persons), 
or particular (relating to individual persons). In 
general predestination, there is no reason or • round 
of it beyond the mere good pleasure . o** *ione 
on the part of tlie persons predestrffilrted ; but in 
particular predestination (or that of individuals), 
there is a cause or ground of it in the foreseen 
good use of free-will.” The assemblies which the | 
Pope convened on the Molinist controversy, have 
been called, from the principal topic of discussion. 
Congregations on the Aids, that is, of grace. They 
were engaged until the end of the century in hear- 
ing the arguments urged on both sides, the Domini- 
cans defending the doctrines of Aquinas, and the 
Jesuits vindicating Molina from the charge of teach- 
ing Pelagian or at least Scmi-Pelagiari error. At 
length, after long and eamest debate, the Congi*ega- 
tion decided in favour of the Dominicans, and against 
the Jesuits, condemning the opinions of Molina as 
opposed to Scripture and the writings of Augustin. 
Clement, accordingly, was about to decide against 
Molina, when the Jesuits, alarmed for the honour of 
their order, implored the Pontiff not to come to a j 
hasty or rash decision. He was persuaded accord- j 
ingly to give the cause a further hearing, which j 
extended over three years, he himself presiding in 
seventy-eight sessions or congregations. At the | 
close of this lengthened uivestigation, His Holiness 
WR .5 about to publish his decision, but was j)revented 
from doing so, having been cut ofi’ by death on the 
4th of March 1605. Clement was succeeded by 
Paul V., who ordered the Congregations to resume 
their inquiries into this knotty theological contro- 
versy, hut after spending several months in anxious 
deliberation, no decision was come to on the subject, 
each party being left free to retain its own seiiti- ! 
ments. 

MOLLAH, a doctor of the law among tlie Mo- 
hammedanB. He is a spiritual as well as civil officer 
among the Turk.**, being a superior judge in ci\il 
and criminal causes. 

MOLOCH, the chief god of the Ammonites, to 
whom human sacrifices are alleged to have been 
offered. In various passages of the Law of Moses, 
the Israelites were forbidden to dedicate their chil- 
dren to this deity, by causing them to “pass through 
the fire,” an expression the precise meaning of 
which is somewhat doubtful. See Fire (Passing ^ 
THROUGH the). Moloch, which signifies in Hebrew 
a king, is thought to have represented the sun. He 
was worshipped under the fonn of a calf or an ox. 
His image was hollow, and was provided with seven 
receptacles, in which were deposited the diflerent 
offerings of the woiuhippers. Into the first was put 
an offering of fine flour ; into the second an offering 
of turtle-doves; into the third a sheep; into the 
fourth a i-am ; into the fifth a calf; into the sixth an 
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ever, is far from being accurate ; the fact being no- imposed and unwarrantable austerities. “ Hitherto.* 
torious to all who are acquainted with ecclesiastical says the Kev. R. K. Hamilton, a submission to the 
history, that neai'ly a century and a-half before the ordinary privations of nature, and a denial of the 
Christian era, the principle of Monachism had begun more superfluous comforts of life, were all that had 
to make its appearance in Syria. During the ad- distinguished the practice of the Anchorites. But 
ministration of John Hyrcanus arose the Jewish sect now the recluses seemed to vie with each other in 
of the Essenes (which see), having as the avowed the extent to which they could carry their ingenuity 
object of their institution the attainment of superior in devising new modes of self-torture, and their 
sanctity by a life of seclusion and austerity, and for powers of endurance in submitting to them. To 
this purpose they formed a settlement in a desolate subsist on the coarsest and most unwholesome diet, 
tmet of country stretching along the western shores to abstain from food and sleep till nature was almost 
of the Dead Sea. In their habits, principles, and wholly exhausted, — to repose uncovered on the bare 
rigorous discipline, as well as in the internal arrange- and humid ground, — to live in nakedness, in filth, in 
ments of their communities, the Essenes of Judea suftering, — to shun all intercourse even with the 
bore a striking resemblance to the monks of after nearest relatives and connexions ; in a word, to adopt 
times. It is not improbable, indeed, that the pre- the means most directly calculated to stifle the cha- 
vious existence of Esseuism led to the establishment rities and sympathies of social and domestic life, and 
of monastic institutions ; these having arisen at a to transform that beneficent religion, which was de- 
time whenCliristianity had not yet entirely dissevered signed for the happiness of mankind, into an engine 
itself from the principles and the practice of Judaism, of punishment and self-tonnent ; these were the ob- 
The earliest form in which the monastic spirit de- jects, the attainment of which now constituted the 
veloped itself in the Christian church, was not in the first ambition of the recluse. Of the truth of these 
formation of societies or communities of recluses, assertions many instances might be adduced. Su- 
but merely and for a considerable length of time in crates mentions an Egyptian, named Macarius, who, 
the seclusion of single individuals. (See Ascetics.) for twenty years, weighed every morsel of bread, and 
It was not, indeed, till about the middle or towards measured every drop of water that he swallowed, 
the close of the third century, that Monachism, pro- and whose place of rest was so fonned, that he could 
perly so called, came into operation, the habits of not enjoy repose for more than a few moments at a 
the primitive Ascetics having, at this period, passed time. Marianiis Scotus tells us of another solitary, 
into those which characterized the Monadica of sub- named Marlin, who, from the time of liis retirement 
sequent ages. The earlie.st instance, in the history to the desert until the period of his death, kept him- 
of the Clmistian church, of the adoption of a monas- self constantly chained by the foot to a huge stone, 
tic life, was that of Paul, an Egyptian Christian, who so as to prevent him ever moving beyond the nar- 
was driven by the fury of the Deciau persecution to row circle he was thus enabled to describe. In So- 
take up his residence in the desert of Thebais. Here, zomcn we read of a still more disgusting fanatic, 

; it is alleged, in a mountain cave, far from the abodes who abstained, to such an extent, from food, that 
i j of men, he spent upwards of ninety yeare, support- vennin were engendered in his mouth.” 

I iiig himself wholly, as Jerome informs us, by the Anutber evil which early began to connect itself 
lalmur of his hands. The fruit of the palm was his wiih the monastic system, was the spiritual pride 

only food, and a garment constructed of palm lea\ea which was engendered by the flattery of the world. 
Ilia only covering. which regarded the monk as necessarily invested 

Another recluse of Thebais was the celebrated with peculiar sanctity. Tlie hermit’s cell was ea- 
Anthony, who, though not the first in order of lime gerly resorted to by the noble, the learned, the de- 
who became a monk, is, nevertheless, generally vont, all desirous to pay homage to tlie holy man. 
regarded, from the weight of his influence and exam- The monastic life came to be held in such esteem, 
pic, as the founder of the monastic order. The that many adopted it as a highly honourable em- 
influence of Anthony was chiefly exerted in prescrib- vployrnent. Instead, tljorefore, of single individuals 
ing a more uniform mode of life to the numerous resorting to the solitude of the desert, communities 
recluses who now thronged the deserts of Eastern of such recluses began to be formed, and the rules 
Africa. Hitherto no communities of monks had laid down by Anthony for the guidance of single 
been formed ; but the example of Paul and Anthony monks came to be applied to the administration of 
had been followed by numerous individuals, even (»f these monastic institutions. Thus the monachism 
rank and we.alth, who voluntarily adopted a life of of the cloister was substituted for the monach- 
seclusion and retirement from the world. Of these, ism of the cell. At first, however, the monastery 
one of the most distinguished and influential was consisted of an assemblage of wattled huts, or simi- 
Hilarion, who is said by Jerome to have been the lar rude dwellings, arranged in a certain order, and 
first who practised the monastic life in Syria and in some cases encircled by a wall surrounding the 
Palestine. But with the increase of its votaries, whole extent of the community. These primitive 
Monacliism became liable to various errors and abuses, monasteries were termed Laurca, By the consent ol 
not the least of which was the infliction of many self- antiquity the formation of the first regular ruonas- 
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tery or candbium is ascribed to Pachoniius, an Egyp- 
tian monk. He is also said to have been the origi- 
nator of conventual establlsliments for females. 

Until nearly the close of tlie fifth century the 
monks were regarded simply as laymen, and laid no 
claim to be ranked among the sacerdotal order. Cir- 
cumstances, however, in course of time, led the monks 
to assume a clerical character. “ The new order,” 
says Mr. Riddle, in his ‘History of the Papacy,’ 
“ had this in common witli the clergy, that they were 
specially engaged in the cultivation of spiritual life, 
and many of its members began to occupy themselves 
with the work of reading and expounding the Scrip- 
tures, — an occupation which, together with their aus- 
tere mode of life, being supposed to indicate superior 
sanctity and virtue, gave them great favour with the 
multitude, and speedily acquired for them such 
popularity and ' influence that the clergy could not 
but find in them either powerful allies or formidable 
rivals. When they began to form large and regular 
establishments, it was needful that some members of 
their body should be ordained, in order to secure the 
regular performance of Divine worship ; and, at 
length, not only was it usual for many members of 
a monastery to be in holy orders, but they frequently 
exercised their clerical functions beyond the confines 
of their establishments. At tlie same time, moiuvs- 
I teries were placed under the superintendence of the 
bishops; and, eventually, not only were the monks 
for the most part in holy orders, but it came to be 
regarded as an advantage for the clergy to possess 
the additional character of monastics. Thus these 
I two orders were, to a great extent, identified, at least 
in popular apprehension ; and tlie result was, that a 
large portion of the influence and popularity of the 
monks was reflected upon the clergy.” 

The abbots, by whom the monasteries were gov- 
erned, soon became jealous of their sj)iritual supe- 
riors, the bishops, and out of their mutual jealousies 
sprang frequent quarrels, until at length the abbots, 
to deliver themselves from dependence upon their 
rivals, made earnest application to be taken under 
the protection of the Pope at Rome. The proposal 
was gladly accepted, and very quickly all tlie monas- 
teries, great and small, abbeys, priories, and nunneries, 
were taken from under the jurisdiction of tlie bishops, 
and subjected to the authority of the see of Rome. 
This event was the source of a great accession to the 
pontifical power, establisliing in almost every quarter 
a kind of spiritual police, who acted as spies on the 
bishops as well as on the secular authorities. Tho 
complete exemption of monasteries from diocesan 
jurisdiction did not take place until the eighth cen- 
tury. About this period an attempt was made, by 
the institution of the Canonical Life, to convert the 
whole body of the clergy into a monastic oixler. All 
the clergy of a particular church or locality were 
' collected together in one house, where they resided, 
i subject to special regulations as to diet, occupations, 
devotions, and tlie like. The houses of the clergy 


who thus lived in community were called monas’ 
teries ; the regular clergy adopted a uniform dress, 
and lived together under the superintendence of pro- 
vosts and deans. Such a system, which soon became 
prevalent throughout the West, was introduced about 
A. D. 760 by Chrodegang, bisliop of Metz, Before 
the middle of the iiiiiih century, it b^fi^l '♦he rule 
of all the churches of Germany, Fraiml, and Italy ; 
and was authorized by the State in all countries 
belonging to the Frankish monarchy. 

The abuses to which the Monastic system gave 
rise came to a height towards the end of the ninth 
and the beginning of the tenth century. All disci- 
pline had disappeared from the monasteries, and they 
had become hotbeds of profligacy and vice. Such 
flagrant enormities demanded a reformation of mo- 
nastic institutions In general. At this crisis in the 
history of Monachism, was established the monastery 
of Clngny, which, from the regularity and order of 
all its aiTangemciits, was soon recognized as a model 
institute, and formed the centre of a work of refor- 
mation which spread rapidly throughout the monas- 
teries in every part of Europe. Public opinion now 
declared loudly in favour of the life of a monk ; 
large sums were dedicated to the support of monas- 
tic establishments, and children were devoted by 
their parents to the conventual life. Many monas- 
teries sought to associate themselves with Clngny, 
tliat they might share in its jirestige, and in the 
benefits arising from its reformed discipline. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century Mona- 
chism received a powerful impulse from the estab- 
lishment of the Mendicant orders. The two leading 
societies, founded on the principle of renouncing all 
worldly wealth, and subsisting exebisively on alms, 
were the Frartciscam in Italy, and the Doniinicam 
in France. Tliis new movement was at its outset 
viewed with coldness by the Papal court, but in the 
course of a fevr years both ordei’s were confirmed by 
the authority of the See of Rome. And assuredly 
no monastic establi^hmcnt8 were better fitted to re- 
commend themselves to public favour than those of 
tho Mendicants. Their numbers rapidly increased, 
and besides the regular members of their societies, 
both the Franciscans and the Dominicans adopted 
into connection with them a class of laymen under 
the name of Tertiarioi, who, without taking the mo- 
nastic vow, pledged themselves to promote the in- 
terests of the order to which they were attached. 
Thus the influence of the Mendicants became widely 
diffused. 

As we have already seen, the monastery of 
Clugiiy had become the centre of a large number of 
a.s 80 ciated monasteries, which gradually spread over 
all Europe. Tlie Benedictine order was monarchi- 
cal, the abbot of Clugny being the absolute master 
and head of all the monasteries. The Cistercian 
order, however, was founded on a different principle, 
(he abbots of the subordinate monasteries being in- 
vested with a share in the government of tlie wliole 
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body, and having a chief part in the election of the churches were crowded, while those of the regular 
abbot of Clteaux. The essential features of the Cis- parish priests were almost wholly deserted; all 
terciaii institution were adopted by the new order of classes sought to receive the sacraments at their 
spiritual knights, as well as by the Carthusians, the hands ; their advice was eagerly courted iu secular 
Prsemonstratensians, and other later orders. In- business, and even in the most intricate political 
nocent III., in the I^ateran council A. d. 1215, atfaii*8; so that in the thirteenth and two following 
decreed that each of those orders should hold a centuries, the Mendicant Orders generally, but more 
chapter once in every three years like the Cister- especially the Dominicans and Franciscans, were 
cians. These orders of monks were for a time sup- intrusted with the management of all matters both 
ported to a gi*eat extent by voluntary contributions ; in church and state. See Mendicant Obdeks. 
but they soon got into their hands large portions of The high estimation, however, uito which Mona- 
church jtroperty. chimt had risen, more particularly through the wide- 

Monachism had now become a powerful institu- spread influence of the begging friaii, awakened a 
tion. “ Tlie abbots,” says Mr. lliddle, “ especially spirit of bitter hostility in all orders of the clergy, 
the great abbots of Clugny and Citeaux, and the and in the universities. In Enghmd the Uni>er8ily 
generals of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, of Oxford, and in France the University of Paris, 
soon became formidable to the bishops, whom, in laboured to overthrow the now overgrown power of the 
fact, they greatly exceeded in power; and they stood Mendicants. These exertions were most efl’ectually 
in close connection with the Pope, who often cm- seconded by the labours of AVyclifl’e and the Lollards, 
ployed them as his legates in matters of importance. And this hatred against the Mendicants was not a little 
The monastic orders were, indeed, the natiu-al allies increased by the persecution which raged against the 
of the papacy, and were always ready to assist it in Bajhards in Gennany and the Low Countries. The 
caiTyiiig out any of its pretensions which did not in- monks, like a swarm of locusts, covered all Europe, 
terfere with their own interest. The popes ga\e proclaiming evervAvhere the obedience due to holy 
the monks protection against all opponents or rivals ; mother church, the reverence due to the saints, and 
and they received in return not only a portion of more especially to the Virgin Maty, the efficacy of 
revenue from the monasteries, but, wliat was of far relics, the torments of purgatory, and the blessecl 
greater importance, aealous friends to advocate the advantages arising from indulgences. These weie 
cause and uphold the interests of the papacy all o\er emphatically the Dark Ages, when the minds of 
Europe. Great privileges were, therefore, accorded men were enveloped in the thick darkness of ignor- 1 
to the monks. Sometimes their property was de- ance and superstition. 

dared exempt from the payment of tithes ; sometimes It was at this point in the history of Monachism 
their chiu'ches declared to be beyond the reach of an that the light of the blessed Keformatiou burst upon 
interdict which might be imposed upon the whole the world. The profligacy and deep-seated corrup- 
province in winch they were situate; and they were tion of the monastic institutions had now reached its 
generally made independent of episcopal jurisdierion. height, and the flagrant absurdity of the dogma jtlf 
By degrees, however, the popes became disposed to papal indulgences was so apparent to every intelli- 
be more sparing in the gi-ants of such privileges and gent and tlioughtful mind, that the protest of the 
exemptions ; and hence arose a practice of forging Reformers met with a cordial response in the breasts 
documents professing to contain such gi'ants from of multitudes, whose attachment to the Church of 
earlier pontifls. The monastery of St. Medai'd, at Rome was wann and ahnost incxtinguislmble. And 
Soissons, became famous as a source from whence yet although the monks had forced on the keen and 
such forged dociunents were libemlly supplied ; and unsuccessful contest which the church was calJeil to 
this practice had become so notorious by the begin- maintain with Luther, yet, so infatuated was the 
niiig of the thirteenth century, that from that time Papacy, that she still cleaved to Monachism, as most 
there was comparatively little opportunity of inak- likely to subserve her interests at this eventful crisis, 
ing use of it.” No dependence, it was plain, could any longer be 

The Monastic orders having become both irapor- placed on the Mendicants, who liad irrecoverably 
tant and powerful, rapidly multiplied ; and the most lost the reputation and influence which they once 
serious results were likely to arise. But Gregory possessed. A new order was necessary to meet the 
X., with a view to check the growing evil, issued a peculiar circumstances in which the chiu'ch was now 
decree prohibiting all the orders which had origi- placed, and such was found iu the Society of Jesus 
uated since the time of Innocent 111., and in parti- founded by Ignatius Loyola. See Jesuits. These 
cular he reduced the Mendicants to four orders — monks were specially ailapted to the altered state of 
the Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Au- things. I'liey occupied a sort of intermediate place 
gustinian friars. These four classes of begging between the monastics^ of other days and the secular 
monks wandered over all Europe, instructing the clergy. Instead of spending their time iu devotion 
people both old and young, and exhibiting such an and penarice and fasting, they gave themselves up iu 
aspect of sanctity and self-denial, that they speedily a thousand ways to the active service of the church, 
became objects of uiuNcrsal affiniration. Their One of the chief objects of the order was to preNent 
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kite growth of disKent, and to reclaim the heretics 
who had left its communion in such overwhelming 
numbers. In this active and indefatigable Order, 
the Roman pontiffs found a most efficient auxiliary 
in the accomplishment of their plans. Tite Jesuits 
soon became a formidable power in the ititerests of 
Romanism, possessed alike of wealth, learning, and 
reputation. All the other orders of monks dwindled 
into insignificance before this Society, which ex- 
tended itself by a thousand ramifications, not only 
over Europe, but the whole field of Christendom. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
state of the monasteries genemlly was very lamenta- 
I ble. As the century advanced, however, the atten- 
tion of many was turned towards the necessity of 
reform in this respect, with the view of bringing 
back these institutions as far as possible to the rules 
and laws of their order. In consequence of the 
movement which originated about this time, the 
rncjiks of the Romisli church became divided into 
two classes, the Refomed and the Unreformed. 
But the order which drew forth the most determined 
opposition from all the other orders was that of the 
Jesuits. And not only were the members of tl»e 
Order of Loyola obnoxious to the monks and clergy, 
but the different governments of the European na- 
tions also viewed them with sucli jealousy, that 
one after another expelled them from their domi- 
nions. The theological sentiments of the Order, 
though avowedly founded on those of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, were thoroughly Pelagian, and, therefore, op- 
posed to the writings of Augustin, which have always 
been held in the highest estimation in the Church of 
Rome. Zeal for the Augustinian doctrines of grace 
gave rise to the Jansenists (which see), who enter- 
ed into a keen and protracted controversy with the 
Jesuits, which raged throughout the seventeenth 
and part of the eighteenth century, until the follow- 
ers of Jansenius, though victorious in argument, were 
vanquished and overthrown by the violence of per- 
secution. Carnal weapons, not spiritual, terminated 
the contest, and drove the Jansenists to seek refuge 
in Utrecht in Holland, where the small but faithful 
church still adheres to her protest against the Pela- 
gian doctrines taught by the Church of Rome. 

MONAD THEORY. See Leibkitz (Philoso- 
phy op). 

MONARCHIANS {monox, only, and archo^ to 
rule), a Christian sect which arose in the second cen- 
tury, and as its name imports, maintained that there 
is no other Divine Being besides one God, the Fa- 
ther. Among the ancient heathen nations we find 
men, even while holding a polytheistic creed, tracing 
all their deities up to one principle or arch A In the 
same way the Christian sect under consideration, 
founded by Praxeas, appears to have been afraid of 
seeming to admit the existence of a variety of original 
principles. Dr. Lardner says, that they held the Lo- 
gos to be « the wisdom, will, power or voice of God;” 
that Jesus was the Son of God by the Virgin 
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Mary, and that “ tl>e Father dwelt in him,” whereby 
a union was formed between the Deity and the man 
Christ Jesus. Neauder alleges, that the Monarch- 
ians must be distinguished into two classes. The 
one, professing to be guided by reason, taught that 
“Jesus was a man like all other men ; buj<<diat from 
the first he was actuated and guided 4)^ that power 
of God, the divine reason or wisdom bestowed on 
him in larger measure than on any other messenger 
or prophet of God ; and that it was precisely on this 
account he was to be called the Son of God.” The 
other “regarded the names, Father and Son, as only 
two different modes of designating tlie same subject, 
the one God.” The first class saw in Christ nothing 
but the man ; the second saw in him nothing but 
the God. 

A Monarchian party appeared in Rome, Ijeaded 
by one Theodotus, a leather-dresser from Byzan- 
tium, who, on account of his lieretical opinions, was 
excommunicated by Victor the Roman bishop. Tlie 
party continued to proj)agate their opinions inde- 
pendently of the dominant church. Another Mo- 
narchian party was founded in Rome by Artemon, 
and hence they received the name of Artemon- 
ITE8 (which see). They seem to have disclaimed 
nil connexion with I'heodotus and his followers. 
They continued to diffuse their opinions in Rome 
until far into the third century. A third class of 
Monarchians originated with Praxeas, a native of 
Asia Minor, and from the doctrine wliich they held, 
that the Father was identical with the Son in all 
respects, and, tlierefore, that the Father may be said 
to have sufi'ered on the cro.^s as well as Christ Jesus 
the Son, they were called Patripassians (which 
see). 

One of the most violent opponents of the Mo- 
narchians was Origen, who succeeded in so ably 
refuting their opinions, that they found it neces- 
sary to devise a new theory conceniing the person 
of Christ, which aimed to strike a middle course 
between those who dwelt almost exclusively on 
his humanity, and those who dwelt almost exclu- 
sively on his divinity. This modified Monarchian 
view is thus described by Neander : “ It was not 
the whole infinite essence of God the Father which 
dwelt in him, but a certain efflux from the divine 
essence ; and a certain influx of the same into hu- 
man nature was what constituted the personality of 
Christ. It was not before his temporal appearance, 
but only subsequently thereto, that he subsisted as a 
distinct person beside the Father. This personality 
originated in the hypostatizing of a divine power. 
It was not proper to suppose here, as the first class 
of Monarchians taught, a distinct human person like 
one of the propliets, placed from the beginning un- 
der a special divine influence ; but this personality 
was itself something specifically divine, produced by 
a new creative communication of God to human na- 
ture, by such a letting down of the divine essence 
into the precincts of that nature. Hence in Christ 
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the divine und tlie human are united to^etiier; 
hence he is the Son of God in a sense in "which no 
other being is. As notions derived from the tiieory 
of emanation were in this period still widely diffused ; 
as, even the church mode of apprehending the incar- 
nation of the Logos, the doctrine of a reasonable 
human soul in Christ was still but imperfectly un- 
folded (it being by Origen’s means, that this doc- 
trine was first introduced into the general theological 
consciousness of the Eastern Church) ; — so, under 
these circumstances a theory which thus substituted 
the divine, wliieh the Father communicated from his 
own essence, in place of the human soul in Christ, 
could gain the easier admittance. If we transport 
onr^elves back into the midst of the process whereby 
the doctrines of Christiatiity were becoming unfolded 
in consciousness, into the conflict of opposite opi- 
nions in this period, we shall find it very easy to 
understand how a modified theory of this sort came 
to be formed.” 

The first who taught this modified Monarchianism 
was Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, from whom 
the adherents of the middle doctrine were called 
liRRYLTJANS (wluch sec). Another, who followed in 
I the track of Beryllus, was Sabollius of Pentapolis in 
Africa, who maintained that the names Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost were simply designations of three 
different phases under wliioli the one divine csj>ence 
reveals itself. (See Sarlllians.) Soon after, 
Monarcln'anism was revived by Paul of Samosata, 
who gave prominence to Christ’s human ])erson alone, 
the Divine a[)|>earing only as something which super- 
venes from without. (See Samosatenians.) 

MONARCHY MEN (Fifth). See Fifth Mon- 
arohy Men. 

MONASTERY, a house built for tlie reception of 
monks, mendicant friai*8, and nuns. It consisted 
originally of an assemblage of connected buildings, 
in which monks dwelt together under a common su- 
perior. See Cenobites. 

MONETA, a surname of Juno among the ancient 
Romans, as presiding over money, and under this 
appellation she had a temple on the Capitoline hill. 
A festival in honour of this goddess was celebmted 
; on the Ist of June. 

MONIALES. SeeNuNP. 

MONITORY, a command whicli the Church of 
Rome lays upon all her members to discover what- 
ever they know of any important matter with which 
it is desirable that she should be acquainted. If the 
monitory is not complied with, excommunication en- 
sues. 

MONKEY- WORSHIP. See Ape Worship. 

MONKIR. See Dead (Examination of the). 
MONKS. See Monachism. 

MONCECUS, a surname of Heracles^ probably be- 
cause, in the temples dedicated to him, no other deity 
was worshipped along with him. 

MONOISM (Gr. monos, alone), that system of 
philoBophico- theological doctrine which holds that 


there is one infinite primordial substance from which 
all others emanate. This in all the Gnostic systems 
is something invisible, the Unknown Father, the 
Ahjsa or Byihos. This is, in the language of modem 
philosophy, the ground of being, the substance, in- 
compreliensible in itself, which is concealed under 
wliat appears. The Monoiatic view characterized the 
Alexandrian, just as t\\Q Dxudhtic characterized the 
Syrian Gnosis. “As Monoiam'' says Neander, “ con- 
tradicts what every man should know immediately — 
the laws and facts of his moml consciousness ; so 
Dualism contradicts the essence of reason which de- 
mands unity. Monoiam^ shrinking from itself, leads 
to Dualism ; and Dualism, springing from the desire 
to ccippreheud everything, is forced by its very 
striving after this, through the constraint of reason, 
which demands unity, to refer back the duality to a 
prior unity, and resolve it into this latter. Thus 
was the Gnosis forced out of its Dualism, and obliged 
to afTum the same which the Cabbala and New Pla- 
tonism taught ; namely, that matter is nothing elae than 
the neco^aartf hounds hetween being and not being, 
which can he conceivt*(l as having a subsistence for 
itself only by abstraction — as the opposite to exist- 
ence, which, in case of an evolution of life from 
God. must ari.se its necessary limitation. In some 
such way, this Dualism could resolve itself into an 
absolute Monoism, and so into Pantheism,” See 
Dualism, Gnostics. 

MONOPHYSITES (Gr. monoa, one only, and 
phusia, nature), a large body of Cliristians whicli 
arose in the fifth century, denying the distinction of 
the two natures in Christ, under the idea that the 
human was completely lost and absorbed in the Di- 
vine nature. Under the general name of Monophy- 
sitcB are comprehended tlie four main branche» of 
separatists from the Eastern church, namely, the 
Syrian Jacobites, the Copts, the Abyssinians, and 
the Armenians. The originator of this numerous 
and powerful Christian community was Eutyches, 
abbot of a convent of monks at Constantinople, who, 
in liis anxiety to put down the Nestorian heresy, 
which kept the two imtui'es almost entirely distinct, 
riislied into the opposite extreme, and taught that 
there was only one nature in Christ, that is the 
Divine. He held, in common with liis opponents, 
the perfect correctness of the Nicene creed, the doc- 
trine of a trinity of persons in the Godhead ; that 
the Woid was made fiesh ; that Christ was truly 
God and truly man united, and that after the union 
of the two natures, he was one Person. But Euty- 
ches maintained, that the two natures of Christ, 
after the union, did not remain two distinct natures, 
but constituted one nature ; and, therefore, that it 
was correct to say Christ was constituted of or from 
two distinct natures, hut not that he existed in two 
natures ; for the union of two natures was such, that, 
although neither of them was lost, or was essentialiy 
changed, yet together they constituted one nature, of 
which compound nature, and not of either of the 
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onginal natures alone, must thenceforth be predi- departed from the peculiar views of Eutyches, and ! 
cated each and every property of both natures. He, therefore laid aside the name which they had de- 
accordingly, denied that it is correct to say of Christ, rived from him, and assumed the more appropriate 
that as to his human nature he was of tlie same na- designation of Monophysitea, which indicated their 
ture with us. On the ground of his heretical views, distinguishirtg tenet, that the two natures of Christ 
Eutyches was excommunicated by an occasional were so united as to constitute one nature. The I 

council held for other purposes at Constantinople ; controversies which ensued were atJigiall " with the 

and against this sentence he appealed to a general most disastrous results to the Oriental church. At 
council of the whole church. Such a council, accord- first the contest raged in Egypt and Palestine, but 
ingly, was convened by the Emperor Theodosius at soon extended far and wide over the whole of the 
Ephesus, A. D. 449 ; and it was presided over by East. To settle the manifold dissensions which were j 
Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, who, holding the disturbing both church and state, the Emperor Zeno, i 
same opinions as Eutyches himself, so managed mat- A. d. 482, offered to the contending parties the fonnu- j 
ters that Eutyches was acquitted of the charge of la of concord, known by the name of the Henoticou^ j 
heresy, and by acclamation the doctrine of two na- in wliich he fully recognized the doctnnes of the i 
tures in the incarnate Word was condemned, 'rhis council of Chalcedon, without alluding at all to that 
council of Ephesus is disowned by the Greek body ; and affirming that these doctrines were em- 
church, and stigmatized as an assembly of robbers, braced by the members of the true church, he called 
all its proceedings having been conducted, as they upon all Christians to unite on this sole basis, and 
allege, by fraud and violence. Various unsuccessful “ anathematizes every person who has thought or 
attempts were made to persuade Theodosius to cjill tliinks otherwise, either now or at any other time, * 

a general council with the view of settling the im- whether at Chalcedon, or in any other synod what- 

portarit question raised by the Nestorians on the ever, but more especially the aforesaid persons, Nes- 

one hand, and the Eutychians on the other; but on tori us, and such as embrace their sentiments.” In I 

the death of this emperor, his successor, Marcian, Egypt the Henoticon was extensively adopted, but 

summoned a new council at Chalcedon, a. d. 451, the bishops of Rome were opposed to it, and had 

which is called the fourth general council. This is sufficient influence to render it generally ineffi- i 

the last of the four great oecumenical councils whose cient. ' 

decrees, on the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity Among those who subscribed this formula of con- ' 
and the Person of Christ, are universally received, cord was Peter Moggiis, bishop of Alexandria, whose i 
not merely by the Greek and Roman churches, but conduct in doing so roused a considerable part of the ! 

by Protestant churches, on the ground that they are Monophysites, who had hitherto acknowledged him ' 

in harmony with the statements of Holy Scripture, as their leader and head, to renounce him altogether j 

At this famous council, a decree was passed, which, in that capacity, thus acquiring for themselves the ! 

after recognizing the Nicene and Constantinopoli- name of AcErnALi (which see). To this zealous , ! 
tan creeds, goes on to declare, “ Following, there- party of the Monophysites, the Emperor Justinian ! ' 
fore, these holy fathers, we unitedly declare, that was violently opposed, and published what is known i 

one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, is as Justinian's creed, in which he defined the Catholic | 

to be acknowledged as being perfect in his God- faitli as established by the first four general councils 

head and perfect in his liiimanity ; truly God and — those of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chal- | 
truly man, with a rational soul and body; of the cedon, and condemned the opposite errors. This 
same essence witli the Father as to his God- document, instead of settling the controversy, only 
head ; and of the same essence with us as to his agitated the church still more severely, and the ein- 
manhood ; in all things like us, sin excepted ; be- peror found it necessaiy to refer the matter to a gen- ; 
gotten of the Father from all eternity as to his oral council. He accordingly assembled what is ! 
Godhead ; and of Mary, the mother of God, in these called the fifth general council at Constantinople, in i 
last days, for us and for our salvation as to his man- the year 553, which was attended almost exclusively | 
hood ; recognized as one Christ, Son, Lord, Only- by Eastern bishops, who gave their sanction to the i 
begotten ; of two natures, unconfounded, unchanged, views of the emperor. Vigilius, the Roman pontiff, 
undivided inseparable ; the distinction of natures, refused to assent to the decrees of this council, and 
not all done away by the union, but rather the pe- was in consequence banished ; nor was he allowed to 
culiarity of each nature preserved and combining return from exile until he yielded to the wishes of 
into one substance; not separated or divided into the emperor. Pelagius and the subsequent Roman 
two persons, but one Son, Only-begotten God, the pontiffs accepted these decrees; but neither popes 
Word, the Lord Jesns Christ ; as the prophets before nor emperors could prevail upon many of the West- 
taught Concerning him, so he the Lord Jesus Christ ern bishops to give their sanction to the decrees of a 
hath taught us, and the creed of ihe Fathers liath council in which they had taken no part, and which 
transmitted to us.” ' seemed at once to attack the authority of the coun- 

From the period when this decree was passed by cil of Chalcedon, and to favour the Monophysites. 
the council of Chalcedon, the EutydUans gradually On this account the churches of Istria, and several 
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Other churcheB of tlie West, renounced the fellow- 
ship of the Roman church. 

The Emperor Justinian, towards the end of his 
reign, earned his support of the Monophysite party 
to a heiglit by extending his favour to the Aphthar- 
TODOCITES (which see), more especially as he was 
strongly inclined to favour the most extravagant ex- 
pressions, provided they indicated that the human 
attributes of Christ were entirely absorbed in the 
Divine. But wliile preparing, by another edict, to 
make this new form of Monophysite doctrine a law, 
the evils whicli were thus threatening the whole 
Oriental church w'cre suddenly averted by the death 
of the emperor a. d. 565. 

Throughout his whole life Justinian had used 
his utmost efforts to reunite the Monophysites with 
the Catholic church, but so far was he from be- 
ing successful in these attempts, that the breach was 
every day becoming wider ; and tlie later dominion 
of the Arabians, who particularly favoured the Mono- 
physites, rendered the breach incurable. In Egypt 
tiiey had made an open separation from the Catholic 
church, and chosen another patriarch. To this day 
they continue under the name of the Coptic church, 
with which the Ethiopian church has always bee^ 
connected. The Christians in Amnenia also adopted 
Monophysite o]>inions, which they still retain, and 
are only separated from the other Monophysite 
churches by peculiar customs, the most remarkable 
I of which are their use of uiin.ixed wine at the Lord’s 
Supper, and their observance of the day of Epiphany 
as the festival of the birth and baptism of Jesus. 
In Syria and Mesopotamia, on the other hand, the 
Monophysites had nearly become extinct by perse- 
cution towards the close of the sixth century, when 
1 Jacob Baradseus revived their churches, and supplied 
1 them with pastors. Hence it was that from this 
date the Syrian Monophysites received the name of 
the Jacobite Church (which see), while the term 
Jacoi/ite^ was sometimes applied to the whole Moiio- 
physite party. 

MONOTHEISTS (Gr. monos, one only, and tfieos, 
God), those who believe in one only God, as opposed 
to Polytheists, who acknowledge a plurality of gods. 
In all the different mythologies of the various nations 
on the face of the earth, we find, amid their number- 
less gods and goddesses with which they people 
heaven, earth, and air, an invariable recognition of one 
Supreme Being, the author and governor of all things. 
All the ancient nations appear in the early periods 
of their existence to have believed in the existence of 
one infinite God, and no more than one. The farther 
back we trace the history of nations, we find more 
evident traces of the pure worship of the One 
Infinite and Etenial Jehovah. There is no doubt 
that all nations, except the Jews, were once poly- 
theists, and this establishes the great trath, that 
whatever the light of nature may teach, it is to Re- 
\ elation that we owe the knowledge of the exist- 
ence and the unity of God. 


MONOTHELITES (Gr. monos, one only, and 
thelema, the will), a sect which arose in the seventh 
century, out of a well-meant but unsuccessful at- 
tempt on the part of the Emperor Heraclius to re- 
concile the Monophysites to the Greek church. 
Anxious to terminate the controversy, he consulted 
with one of the leading men among the Annenian 
Monophysites, and with Sergius, patriarch of Con 
stantinople, and at their suggestion he issued a de- 
cree A. D. 630, that the doctrine should henceforth 
be held and inculwited without prejudice to the truth 
or to the authority of the Council of Chalcedon, that 
after the union of the two natures in the Person of 
Christ Jesus, there was but one will, and one opera- 
tion of will. Heraclius had no wish to make this 
foi-mulary universal in the church, but simply to 
introduce it into those provinces where the Mono- 
physites chiefly prevailed, and- thus, if possible, to 
etlect a union. The plan succeeded in the case of 
the two patriarchs of tlie East, Cyrus of Alexandria, 
and Athanasius of Antioch, the former of whom held 
a council which solemnly confirmed the decree of the 
Emperor. The intention of Cyrus was to gain o\er 
the Severians and the Tiieodosians, who composed a 
large part of the Christians of Alexandria, and to 
accomplish this impoitant object, he considered it 
the most eflectual plan to set forth the doctrine of 
one w'ill and one operation. In several canons, ac- 
cordingly, of the council at Alexandria, he spoke of 
one single theandric operation in Christ, yet for the 
sake of peace he refrained from affirming either one 
or two wills and operations. This step, though 
taken with the best intentions, gave occasion after- 
wards to the most violent theological contests. 

SophroniuB, a monk of Palestine, who had been 
present at the council of Alexandria, called by Hy- 
rus A.D. 633, oflered the most strenuous opposition, 
though standing alone and unsupported, to the article 
which related to one will in Christ. Next year 
having been promoted to the high office of patriarch 
of Jerusalem, he took occasion, in the circular letters 
to the other patriarchs announcing his consecration, 
to condemn the Moiiothelites, and to show, by a host 
of quotations from the Fathers, that the doctrine of 
two wills and two opemtions in Christ was the only 
true doctrine. Sergius of Constantinople, dreading 
the increased influence which Sophronius was likely 
to exercise from the elevated position which he now 
occupied, endeavoured to gain over as a counter- 
poise, Honorius the Roman pontifl’, who, although 
Romish writers are reluctant to admit it, was induced 
openly to declare in favour of Monothelite doctrine, 
since there could be no conflict between the human 
and the divine will in Christ, as in the case of the 
world, in consequence of the presence of sin. 

The controversy was now carried on with great 
zeal and earnestness in various parts of the Christian 
world. Heraclius, 'dreading the political effects of 
these theological disputes, published A. D. 639 an 
Ecthebis (which see), drawn up by Sergius, in 





winch, while the most tolerant sentiments were ex- and by his authority the sixth cecumeuical council 
pressed towards those who held the doctrine of a was assembled a.d. 680 at Constantinople, for the 
twofold will, the Monothelites were nevertheless purpose of investigating the points in dispute. ITiis, 


spoken of in the most indulgent and favourable which is usually termed the council in Trullo, was 
terms. This new law met with the approval of the third of the general councils convened in Con- 
many in the East, and it was expressly continued by stantinople. The Emperor attended in^,t^!*8on, and 
a synod convened by Sergius. But in Northcni the argiunent between the the ATofio- 

Africa and Italy the edict of the Emperor was re- ^elites was conducted throughout several sessions 
jected, and in a council held by John IV. at Rome, with gi*eat ability. At length, however, a remark- I 
the doctrine of the Monothelites was publicly con- able occurrence broke in upon the deliberations of j 
dcmned. In Constantinople the Ecthem was still the assembly, and tunicd the tables in favour of the ! 
regarded as law, even after the death of Heraclius in supporters of one will in Christ. The incident to 
A.D. 641. But the controverey, instead of being which we refer, along with the effect which it pro- 
lulled by this imperial edict, only waxed more fierce duced, is thus related by Neander: “A monk named 
and vehement. At length, in a. n. 648 , the Empe- Polychronius, from Heraclea, in Thrace, presented 
ror Consiaiis published a new edict under the name himself before the assembly. He declared that a 
of the Type, by which the Ecihe^k was annulled, band of men, clothed in wliite gannents, had appear- 
silence was enjoined on both the contending parties ed to him, and that in their midst whs a man invested 
in regard to one will, and also in regnid to one o])e- with indescribable glory : probably Chi-ist was in- 
ration of will ill Christ. This attempt forcibly to tended. 'I’bis wonderful personage said to biin, tliat 
still the voice of controversy on a point of tbcologi- those who did not confess the one wi/Zand the thean- 
cal doctrine, was productive of no other effect but fZ/vV ei?e»77?/, were no Christians. He also commanded 
that of increased irritation. The monks viewed him to seek the emperor, and to exliort him to re- 
silence on such an occasion as a crime, and hence frain from making or admitting any new doctrines, 
they prevailed on Martin I., bishop of Rome, to 'Ihe monk then offered to prove the truth of the i 
summon a council. This assembly, called the Late- principles wliich he advocated by a miracle, and to | 
ran Council, consisting of one hundred and five restore a dead man to life by means of a confession | 
bishops, met at Rome and passed twenty canons of faith embodxing the Monothelite belief. It was ; 
anathematixiiig both the Ecthe^k and the Type, and considered necessary to accept his proposal, in order I 
likewise all patrons of the Monothelites. In these to prevent his Imposing on the credulity of the peo- I 
canons the doctrine of the twofold will and ojiera- pie. Tire entire synod, and the higliest officei*8 of j 
tion was clearly asserted, and the opposite opinion state appeared, siiiTorinded by a miiliitude of people, 
condemned. in an open place, into whicli a dead body was 

Pope Martin caused the deot ees of the Lateran brought upon a bier decorated with silv’er ornaments. 
Council to be published througiioirt the Westerii Polychronius laid his confession upon the corpse; 
Church, and sent a copy of them to the Emperor and continued, for several hours, to whisper some- 
Coiistans, with a request that lie would confinn thing into its ear. At length he was obliged to 
them. This bold step on the part of the Roman acknowledge that lie could not awake the dead. 
Pontiff roused the indignation of the Emperor, who Loud were the clamours which burst forth fr om the 
issued an order for the arrest of His Holiness, and his people against this new Simon Msgus. But no suclr 
transportation to the island of Naxia. Thence he clamours could weaken tire conviction formed in the 
was conveyed to Constantino[)le, where he under- depths of his mind, and Polychronius remained firmly 
went a judicial trial, and would have been condemned devoted to his error. By means of tins Council, the 
to die, had not the Emperor been prevailed upon to doctrine of two wills, and two modes of operation in 
commute his punishment into banislrment to Cher- Christ, obtained a victory tlrroughout the Eastern 
son, where he soon after died in great distress. church. It was now made part of a new confession. 

Thus by measures of extreme severity did the and was carefully defended against the conclusions 
Emperor compel the whole Eastern Clnn-ch to ac- which the Monothelites endeavoured to draw from 
knowledge the Type, and along witli the adoption of its principles. ‘Two wills, and two natural modes 
this formulary the bishops of the principal cities of operation united with each other, without opposi- 
combined the avowal and support of Monothelite tion and without confusion or change, so that no 
doctrines. In the Romish chui-ch, on the contrary, antagonism can be found to exist between tliem, but 
zeal for the Dyothelite doctrine was continually on a constant subjection of the human will to the di- 
-tlre increase. A schism between the Eastern and vine,’ this was the foundation of tire creed. An ana- 
Western churches therefore seemed to be inexitable. thema was also pronounced upon tlie champions of 
Under Pope Adeodatus, a. d. 677, matters came to a Monothelitism, upon the patriarchs of Constnnti- 
crisis. All intercourse ceased between the Pope of nople, and on Honorius, to defend whom some at- 
Rome and the Patriarch of Constantinople. The tempt had been made by a skilful interpretation of 
Emperor Constantinns Pogonatiis was much drs- his words.” 

I tressed at the division between the two churches, The anatliema pronoiuiced upon tire MmwdieUtt* 
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by the Trullian council did not succeed in destroy- 
ing the sect. Still further meaBiu*e8, therefore, were 
adopted to extinguish the heresy. The decrees of 
the sixth oecumenical council in reference to the dis- 
puted doctrine, were repeated by the second coun- 
cil in TruUo in A. D. 691, a council which, as it was 
designed to complete the work of the two preceding 
councils, the fifth and the siith, is ^nerally known 
by the name of the ConcUiiun Qubmextum. In the 
year 711, the Monothelites received no small en- 
coiuagement from the succession to the imperial 
throne of liardanes, or as he called himself, Phllip- 
picus, who was a zealous champion of their party. 
Under his presidency a council was held at Constan- 
^ tinople, which overthrew the decisions of the sixth 
general council, and proposed a new symbol of faith 
in favour of the Monothelite doctrine. The reign of 
Bardanes, however, lasted only two years, and his suc- 
cessor, Anastasias 11 ., neutralized all that he had done 
in matters of religion during his brief imperial rule. 

I Monotlielitism now retreated to the remote moun- 
I tainous strongholds of Libanus and Anti- Libanus, 
wliere it established itself among the Maronites, 

I who separated from the Greek church, and subse- 
quently were able to maintain their independeiice 
I against the Saracens. The Maronite church for 
j I several centuries appears to have held Monothelite 
I views, though the most learned of the modern IMu- 
! rouites deny the cliarge, and it was not until tlmy 
1 were reconciled with the RoinihU church in 1182, 
that they renounced the doctrines of the Mouolhe- 
; lites. 

i j MONTANISTS, a Christian sect which arose in 
I Phrygia in the course of the second century, deriving 
< its name from an enthusiastic fanatic named Mon- 
tanas, who lived in the village of Ardaban on the 
boundary-line between Phrygia and Mysia. The 
prevailing idea of the whole system was, that man 
is wholly passive, a mere machine, wrought upon by 
the Divine Spirit, to which he iKjars the same rela- 
tion as the lyre does to the plectrum with which it 
was played. Not regarding the Divine word as ade- 
I quate for the guidance of tlie church, Montanus at- 
tached the liigiiest importance to the Paraclete, 
through whose indwelling operation in tlic soul new 
revelations were imparted. Accordingly, he taught 
j ■ tliat by this means many new positive precepts were 
^ I imposed upon the church ; and hence the whole sect 
J I was characterized by a spirit of fanaticism and super- 
j stition of tiie grossest kind. The leader of this strange 
j body of enthusiasts was seized with occasional fils of 
I j ecstasy, in which lie fancied himself under the in- 
fluence of a higher spirit, w’hich enabled liim to pre- 
dict the approach of new persecutions. He announ- 
ced the judgments impending over the persecutors of 
the church, the second coming of Christ, and the ap- 
proach of the millennial reign. He alleged that he 
was a divinely-commissioned prophet sent to elevate 
the church to a higher stage of perfection than she 
)iad ever yet attained. In connexion with Montanus 


there were two women, Priscilla and Maximillaj who 
claimed to be regarded as prophetesses. 

Moiitanism was clearly explained, and reduced to 
A system by Tertullian, one of the most learned of 
the Latin fathers. He maintained tliat the doctrines 
of the church were immutable, but that the regula- 
tions of tlie church might be changed and improved 
by the progressive teachings of the Paraclete, 
according to the exigencies of the times. To com- 
municate these instructions, the church was believed 
to enjoy the extraordinary guidance of the prophets 
awakened by the Paraclete, who were regarded as 
successors of the apostles in the possession of mira- 
culous gifts. Those who followed the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost speaking through the medium of the 
new prophets, were coiLsidered as constituting the 
church properly so called. Nor was the possession 
of tlie gifts of the Spirit confined to one class only, 
but belonged to Christians of every condition and 
sex without distinction. The Montanistic notion of 
inspiration was that of an ecstatic condition in which 
the individual was thrown into a state of uncon- 
sciousness, speaking under the exclusive Agency of 
the Holy Spirit, without fully tuiderstanding what 
they announced : “ States,” says Neander, “ some- 
what akin to what occurred in pagan divination, 
phenomena like the magnetic and somnambulist 
appearances occasionally presented in the pagan 
ciiltus, mixed in with the excitement of Christian 
feelings. Those Christian females who were thrown 
into ecstatic trances during the time of public wor- 
ship, were not only consulted about remedies for 
bodily diseases, but also plied with questions con- 
cerning the invisible world. In Tertullian's time, 
there was one at Carthage, who, in her states of 
eestacy, imagined herself to be in the society of 
Christ and of angels. The matter of her visions cor- 
responded to what she had just heard read from the 
holy scriptures, what was said in the Psalms that 
liad been sung, or in the prayers tliat had been 
offered. At the conclusion of the service, and after 
the dismission of the cliurcli, she was made to relate 
her visions, from which men sought to gain informa- 
tion about things of the invisible world, as, for 
example, about the nature of the soul.” 

The Montanists, following out their principles as 
to the progressive development of church oi^inances, 
introduced a number of new precepts, chiefly bear- 
ing on the ascetic life. Fasting, which liad hitherto 
been voluntHiy on the stationary days, that is, on 
Tliursday and Friday, was prescribed as a law for all 
Christians. It was held also to be imperative on all 
Christians to practise a partial fast during three 
weeks of the year. Believers were encouiaged to 
long for martyrdom. ‘‘Let it not be your wish," 
they were told, “ to die on your beds in the pains of 
childbed, or in debilitating fever; but desire to die 
as martyrs, that He niay be glorified who suffered 
for you." Celibacy was held in high estimation 
among the Montanists, but at the same time they 
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gAve peculiar prominence to marriage as a spiritual persecution of tiie church wjiich he continued with- 
union, and hence they regarded it as belonging to out intermission till his death, 
the essence of a truly Christian marriage, that it MONTENEGIilNE CHURCH, a section of the 
should be celebrated in the church in the name of Greek Church, including 60,000 inhabitants of a 
Christ. Carrying out this view of the mam’age mountain district in the south of Albania. Tin's 
union, they would allow of no second marriage after church is under the direction of the Most Holy gov- 
the death of the first husband or the firat wife, eming Synod of Russia, and thojv^ professe^y be- 
reckoning as they did that marriage being an indis- longing to the Oriental Churcli||yt is tolerated in the 
soluble union in the spirit, not in the flesh alone, maintenance of several pmctices in which it differs 
was destined to endure beyond the grave. from that church, particularly in rejecting images, 

From the peculiar rigidity of many of their prac- crucifixes, and pictures. The Montenegrines enter- 
tices, the Moutauists considered themselves to l>e tain a deep-rooted aversion to the Pope of Rome, 
the only genuine Christians. They did not, how- and also to their neighbours the Turks. When a 
ever, for some time separate from the church, but Roman Catholic applies for admission into their 
wished only to be viewed as the spiritual portion of church, they invariably deem it necessary to re-bap- 
the church. At length they proceeded to form and tize him before admission. 

propagate themselves as a distinct sect, called Caia- MONTFORT (A Sect at). In the eleventh cen- 
plirygiam, from the country in which they had their tury a mystic Christian sect appeared in the north 
origin ; and also P^iziana, because Montanus taught of Italy, having its headquarters at Montfort, in the 
tliat at Pepuza in Plmygia the millennial reign of neighbourhood of Turin. When discovered by 
Christ would begin, this place being the New Jem- Heribert, archbishop of Milan, it was presided over 
Salem spoken of in the Book of Revelation. Ter- by one Gerhard, whom he summoned to give an 
tullian calls those who bold Montanist views, the account of himself. The account which he gave of 
Spiritual; while he denominates those who oppose his views, however, was far from satisfactory. The 
their opinions, the Carnal. Amidst the changes Son of God, he said, is the soul, beloved, enliglitened 
which this sect introduced was an alteration of the of God ; the Holy Spirit is the devout and true 
fonn of baptism, the ordinance being administered understanding of the Sacred Scriptures. The birth 
by them, as St. Basil alleges, in the name of the of Jesus from the Virgin, and his conception by the 
Father, Son, and Montanus or Priscilla. Tins al- Holy Ghost, denotes the birth of the divine life in 
teratlon may have arisen from an idea which Mon- the soul, by means of a right undersjtanding of the 
tanus inculcated upon his followers, that he himself Scriptures, proceeding from a divine light which is 
was the Holy Ghost. Hence the council of Lao- designated by the Holy Spirit. Thus in the view of 
dicea decreed that all Montanists who should return the sect at Montfort, persons denoted tilings, and 
to the Catholic church should be rebaptized. A the whole history of Christ was a myth, intended to 
decree to the same effect was passed by the first be a symbol of the development of the divine life'in 
general councU of Constantinople. Jerome alleges each individual man. They held that all Christians 
that the Montanists, though professing to believe in had one only priest from whom they received the 
the Trinity, were in reality Sabellians, believing in forgiveness of sin, and they acknowledged no other 
only one person in the Godhead, but luider different sacrament than his absolution, thus rejecting bap- 
manifestations, which they called Persons. Philas- tism and the Lord’s Supper. They refused to ad- 
trius declares it to have been a practice followed by init of any other mairiage than a spiritual union 
the Montanists, that they baptized men after death, between the parties, which they believed would lead 
when the ordinance had been neglected during life, to a spiritual progeny, so that in course of time men 
The same author also affirms that they administered would cease to inherit a carnal nature. They held 
the eucharist to the dead under similar circum- that Christians ought to lead a life of prayer and 
stances. Prom the opinion which they held that abstinence and poverty. The reproach and pcrsecu- 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were cominnni- tioii which they endured on account of their doc- 
oated indiscriminately to Christians of all conditions trines they bore with cheerful submission, believing 
and of both sexes, they allowed women to preach, and them to be judgments inflicted by God for their past 
to hold offices in the church, some being bishops, sins, and designed to purify their souls, fitting them 
and other presbyters. for the society of the blessed in heaven. Those, 

Towards the end of the second, or according to therefore, who were denied the privilege of dying as 
others, the beginning of the third century, the ex- martyrs, died cheerfully under self-inflicted tortures, 
travagance of the Montanists, and of some belong- No sooner had this mystical sect attracted notice, 
ing to the true church who had imbibed their prin- than they were visited with severe persecution, 
elples, brought up^>n Christians generally the charge gi'eat numbers of them being doomed to perish at 
of disaffection to the civil power. Accordingly, the stake. 

Severus, the Roman Emperor, whose reign had MONTH. The word used by the Hebrews to 
hitherto been tolerant, changed his policy, and is- denote a month, in early times, vas hhodeah^ which 
stdiig an effict against proselytism, commenced a signifies a new moon, as the month began with the 
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new moon, itnd indeed tlie changes of that luminary 
seem to have afforded the first measure of time. 
After the Israelites left Egypt ttiey had two modes 
of reckoning months ; the one civil, the other sacred. 
While the Jews were in the land of Canaan they 
regulated the months by the appearance of the moon. 
As soon as they saw the moon they began the 
month. Persons were stationed on the tops of high 
mountains to watch the first appearance of the new 
moon, whidi was immediately intimated to the san- 
hedrim, and public notice given by sounding trum- 
pets or lighting beacons in conspicuous places so as 
to be seen thi-oughout the whole country, or de- 
spatching messengers in all directions to make the 
announcement. Since the dispersion the Jews have 
regulated their months and years by astronomical 
calculations. The present Jewish calendar was set- 
tled by Rabbi Hillel about the middle of the fourth 
century. It is founded on a combination of lunar 
and solar periods; “That the festival of the new- 
moon,” says Mr. Allen, “might be celebrated as 
nearly as possible on the day of the moon’s conjunc- 
tion with the sun, the months contain alternately, 
for the most part, twenty-nine and thirty days. But 
each lunation containing more than twenty-nine days 
and a half, the excess renders it necessary to allot, 
in some years, thirty days to two successive months. 
The year is never begun on the first, fourth, or uixOi, 
day of the week. Tliis circumstance causes further 
variations in the lengths of some of the months. 
The months in wluch these variations take place are 
the second and third, Marchesvan and Cliisleu; 
which contain, sometimes twenty-nine days each, 
sometimes thirty days each; and sometimes there 
are twenty-nine days in the former and thirty in the 
latter.” Among the ancient Egyptians the liiero- 
glyphic signifying month was represented by the 
crescent of the moon. 

MONTH’S MIND, a solemn office in the Roman 
Catholic Church, for the repose of the soul, per- 
formed one month after decease. 

MONTOLIVETENSES, the monks of Mount 
Olivet, an order of religious in the Romish church, 
which originated in a. d. 1407, and was confirmed 
by Pope Gregory XII. They resided on a hill, 
which they called Mount Olivet, professed the Rule 
of St. Benedict, and wore as the habit of their order 
a white dress. 

MOON- WORSHIP. In Eastern nations gen- 
erally, and among the Hebrews more especially, 
the Moon was more extensively worshipped than 
the Sun. Moses warns the Israelites, in Deut. iv. 
19, xvii. 8, against the idolatrous worship of this, as 
well as the other heavenly bodies. There is a re- 
ference also in Job xxxi. 26, 27, to the same species 
of worship, “ If I beheld the sun when it shined, or 
the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart hath 
been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand.” In the Old Testament Scriptures the Moon 
^s sometimes called the Queen of Heaven, and to 


this divine luminary the Hebrews offered cakes, 
made libations, and burned incense, customs to which 
we find an allusion in Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17, 19. The 
goddess Atihtaroth or Astarte, worshipped by the 
Zidonians, is supposed to have been the Moon, wl)o 
was represented among the Phoenicians by an 
effigy having the head of an ox with horns, perha^fs 
resembling a crescent. Her worship is uniformly 
joined with that of Baal or the Sun. A feast in 
honour of Astai't^ was held every new moon, which 
was called the feast of Hecate. We leam from Sir 
John G. Wilkinson, that “The Egyptians represented 
their moon as a male deity, like the German Moud 
and Monat, or the Lunus of the Latins ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that the same custom of caUing it 
male is retained in the East to the present day, 
while the Sun is considered female, as in the language 
of the Germans. Thoth is usually represented as a 
human figure with the head of an Ibis, bolding a 
tablet and a pen or palm-branch in his hands; and in 
his character of Lunus he has sometimes a man’s 
face with the crescent of the moon upon his head, 
supporting a disk, occasionally with the addition of 
an o.strich featlier; whicli last appears to connect 
him with Ao or with Thmei.” Plutarch says that 
there were some who scrupled not to declare Isis to 
he the moon, and to say that such statues of hers 
as were homed, were made in imitation of the cres- 
cent; and that her black habit sets forth her disap- 
]>earing and eclipses. The Israelites appear to have 
learned the practice of Moon-worship from the 
Phcenicians and Canaanites. The ancient Arabians 
also worshipped |his planet under the name of AH' 
lot, the Greeks under that of AHemis, and the Ro- 
mans of Diana. 

The moon was considered by many of the ancient 
heathen nations as having a peculiar influence over 
the affairs of men. Hence, as we learn from 
Lucian, it was laid down by Lycurgus as an estab- 
lished nile among the Spartans, that no military ex- 
pedition should be undertaken except when the moon 
was at tlie full. The Zend-Abesta of the ancient 
Persians reckons the Moon not among the deities, 
but among the Amschaspands or seven archangels of 
the heavenly hierarchy. Maui was the Moon god 
of the Scandinavian Edda. The moon lias different 
sexes in different mythologies. In Hebrew it is 
sometimes male, when it is called Yarrach, and at 
otlier times female, when it receives the name of 
Ldba^wh. I'his was the Men of the Syrians, Cappa- 
docians, and Lydians, the cock of Freya, and the 
Moon -god of tlie Lithuanians and ancitpit Sclato- 
nians. 

MOQUAMOS, the name given to tlie temples of 
the idolatrous inhalntants of the island of Socotra, 
off Cape Guardafni, on the east edhst of Africa. Tlie 
pagan islanders worship the Moon as the gieat 
parent of all things. For this purpose they resort 
to their Moquamos, which are .very small and low, 
while the entrance is such that a person requires to 
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stoop almost to the ground before he can iind his 
way into the'sacred plaec. Here a number of strange 
ceremonies are performed in honour of the Moon 
by the Hodamos, as their priests are called. 

MORABITES, a Moliammednn sect, who are 
chiefly found in Africa. Tliey arose about tlie eighth 
century, having been originated by Mohaidin, the 
last son of Hoasein^ who was the second son of Ali, 
Mohammed's son-in-law. Tliey live chiefly in se- 
questered places, like monks, either separately or in 
small societies, following many practices utterly op- 
posed to the Koran. They are licentious in their 
liabtts, and on oceasious of festivity they sing verses 
in honour of Ali and his son Hossein, and amuse the 
company with their dances, which are conducted 
with the most boisterous vehemence until utterly 
exhausted they are carried away by some of tlieir 
disciples to their solitary residences. 

MORALITIES, a kind of allegorical representa- 
tions of virtues or vices, which were accustomed to 
be made by the ecclesiastics of the middle ages, in 
order to instruct the people, who, being very igno- 
rant and unable to read, were thus taught many 
truths which they could not otherwise have leariieA 
The MoralUlea were so contrived as to exhibit virtue 
in the most favourable, and vice in the most odious 
aspect. 

MORAVIAN CHURCH. The memWs of this 
church commonly assume to themselves the name 
of the United Brethren. They are a coutiiiuatioii of 
the ancient Bohemian Church, which, after being al- 
most aiiniliilated by sore persecution, was revived by 
Count Zinzendorf in the eighteenth century. Its 
commencement was truly a day of small things. Ten 
individuals in 1722 were permitted to settle on a por- 
tion of the lands belonging to the Count, and the 
small colony thus formed was called ‘‘ Hernihut,” as 
being situated on the declivity of a hill called Hutberg. 
This Christian community rapidly increased in num- 
bers, and in the course of five years it had risen to five 
hundred persons. It was proposed by some to form 
a combination with the Lutheran church ; but hav- 
ing appealed to the lot, it was decided that they 
should continue a distinct Society. Accordingly, 
under the guidance of Count Zinzendorf, certain 
articles of faith and rules of discipline were agreed 
upon as the basis on which the Society should rest ; 
aud to the furtherance of the interests of this * Uni- 
tas Fratrum,' as it was termed, its pious founder 
from that time forward devoted his whole life, pro- 
perty, and energy. Their doctrines were, and still 
are, in harmony with those of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

At a general synod of the Brethren held at Barby 
in 1776, the following statement of principles was 
adopted : Tlie chief doctrine to which the Church 
of the Brethren adheres, and which we must pre- 
serve as an invaluable treasure committed unto us, 
is this — that hy the aacrifice for ain made hy Jeatts 
otuf hy that almte, grace and deliverance from 
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itn are to be obtained for all mankind. We will, 
therefore, without lessening the importance of any 
other article of the Christian faith, steadfastly main- 
tain the following five points : — 

*'l. The doctrine of the universal depravity of 
man; that there is no health in man, and that, since 
the fall, he has no power whatever>/t to help him- 
self. 

“ 2. Tlie doctrine of the divinity of Christ : that 
God, the creator of all things, was manifest in the 
flesh, and reconciled us to himself; that he is before 
all things, and that by him all things consist. 

“ 3. Tlie doctrine of the atonement and satisfac- 
tion made for us by Jesus Christ : that he was de- 
livered for our ofl’ences, and raised again for our 
justification : and that, by his merits alone, we re- 
ceive freely the forgiveness of sin and sanctification 
in soul and body. 

“ 4. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and the ope- 
rations of His grace ; that it is He who worketh in 
us conviction of sin, faith in Jesus, and pureness in 
heart. 

“5. The doctrine of the fruits of faith : that faith 
must evidence itself by willing obedience to the 
commandineuts of God, from love and gratitude.” 

Within their pale the United Bretliren include 
three dirierent modilications of sentiment, the Lu- 
theran, the Reformed, and the Moravian, the last of 
which includes all other Protestant denominations. 
They object to be called a sect or denomination, 
because their union is founded on great geneml prin- 
ciples belonging to Christianity as such, and the 
only peculiarities which they have, refer exclusively 
to conduct and discipline. Having become quietly 
located at Herruhut, the rights and regulations of 
the congregation were confirmed by grants from tlie 
sovereign. A second settlement of the Brethren 
was set on foot by Bohemian lefugees in 1742 at 
Niesky, near Gorlitz in Upper Lusatia, where a 
Moravian classical school is established. Other set- 
tlements of the Brethren were commenced in 1743 
and 1744 at Gnadenberg, Gnadenfrey and Neusulz 
in Lower Silesia; at Kleinwelke in Upper Lusatia 
in 1756; and at Gnadenfeld in Upper Silesia, in 
1780, by a special grant from the sovereign. At 
the last -mentioned place there is a college, where 
young men are educated for the ministry both at 
home and abroad. Congregations of the Bretliren 
were also established in Saxony, Prussia, and other 
parts of Germany. The first settlements both in 
England and in the United States were made about 
1742. 

At an early period in the history of the Moravian 
Brethren, they undertook the holy enterprise oi pro- 
pagating the gospel among heatlieu nations. Count 
Zinzendorf, though a man of rank and wealth, de- 
voted himself to the oftice of the ministry, and his 
whole estate to the difl’usioii of Cliristianity in con- 
nection with the Brethren’s Church. Having been 
through false accusations banished from Saxony, on 
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I quitting the kingdom, he remarked, “ Now we must 
collect a Congregation of Pilgrims, and train labour- 
ers to go forth into all the world and preach Christ 
and his salvation,” Accordingly, from this time he 
was constantly surrounded with a goodly company 
of godly men, who were preparing for the service of 
the church either in home ministerial, or foreign 
missionary work. These persons, who constituted 
the Congregation of Pilgrims, followed the Count in 
all his changes of residence. The missions of the 
United Brethren had their origin in a providential 
circumstance, which directed their attention to the 
condition of slaves in the West Indies. In 1731 
the Count happened to reside in Copenhagen, where 
some of his domestics became acquainted with a 
negro named Anthony, who told them of tlie sufl'er- 
ings of the slaves on the island of St. Thomas, and 
of their earnest desire for religious instruction. The 
j Count was deeply affected with the statements of 
I Anthony, and on his return to Hernihut, he made 
! them known to his congregation ,* and such was the 
> interest thereby excited in behalf of the slaves in the 
’ IVest Indies, that in the following year two of the 
Brethren were despatched as missionaries to the Dan- 
1 1 ish West India Islands. These self-denied heralds of 
' the cross went forth resolved to submit to be them- 
I selves enslaved if sue!) a step should be necessary in 
! order to gain access to the slaves ; and though no 
j such painful sacrifice was required of them, they still 
j maintained themselves by manual labour under a 
1 1 tropical sun, embracing every opportunity of con- 
) j versing with and instructing the heathen. The spi- 
I > rit which animated these holy men in the first 
1 missionary enterprise of the United Brethren, has 
i been uniformly characteristic of their missionaries in 
all quarters of the world. The Greenland mission, 
which lias received so many tokens of the Divine 
favour, was commenced in 1733. There, as every- 
where else, the grand aim of the Moravians has been 
to make known among the heathen the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Tlieir motto is, “ To humble the 
sinner, to exalt the Saviour, and to promote holi- 
ness.” 

Tlie general superintendence of the Moravian 
missions is vested in the synods of the church ; but 
as the synods meet only occasionally, the elders’ 
conference has the oversight of the missions. The 
Brethren’s Church has no permanent fund for mis- 
sions. They are maintained by voluiitaiy contribu- 
tions, collected mostly at staled times in their con- 
gregations; and also by tlie many female, young 
men’s, and juvenile missionary societies in the church. 
To these also are added many liberal donations from 
the members of other Christian communities, particu- 
larly from members of the Church of England. Mo- 
ravian missions are in active operation in Greenland, 
I^rfibrador, the Danish West India Islands, Jumaica, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tobago, Surinam, 
South Africa, Australia, and the North American 
Indians. The number of labourers in the present 


missionaiy field, which includes 72 stations, amounts 
to 159 males, and 131 females. No church indeed has 
surpassed the Moravians in seal, perseverance, and 
energy in prosecuting the great work of Christian 
missions. 

In all their operations, whether home or foreign, 
the Brethren seek to be regulated by a supreme re- 
gard to the will of God, and hence they endeavour 
to test the purity of their purposes by referring 
them to the light of the Divine word. As a society, 
all their movements are submitted to this test; and 
if in any case they are at a loss how to act, they are 
in the habit of using the lot, humbly hoping that 
God will guide them rightly by its decision. In 
former times no marriage could take place without 
the consent of the elders, who, when they were 
at a loss whether to give or to withhold their ap- 
proval, had recourse to the lot. This custom, how- 
ever, is abandoned, and the consent of the elders is 
never denied, where the parties ai’e of good moral 
character. 

The Moravian church is episcopal in its mode of 
government, and the bishops claim to be in regular 
descent from those of tlie ancient Bohemian cliurch, 
which has been described under the ai'ticle HttsMilea. 
The different orders of the clergy among the Bre- 
thren are bishops, presbyters, and deacons, the 
bisho)>s alone having the power of ordination. 
Every church is divided into three classes: (1.) The 
catedmmenSy comprising the children of the brethren 
and adult converts ; (2.) Tlie communicants, who are 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper, and arc regarded as 
members of the church ; and i(3.) The pei'fcct, consist- 
ing of those who have jiersevered for some time in a 
course of true piety. From this last class ai*e cho- 
sen ill every church, by a plurality of votes, the 
elders, wlio are from three to eight in number. Eveiy 
congregation is directed by a board of elders, which 
is termed, “ The Elders’ Conference of the Congie- 
gation;” whose office it is to watch over that con- 
gregation with reference to the doctrine, walk, and 
conversation of all its members, the concerns of the 
choirs, and of each individual person. The distinc- 
tion of chuire refers to the difference of age, sex, and 
station. Boys and girls above, and under, twelve 
years of age are eonsidered as belonging to separate 
choirs; and the difference in the station of life con- 
stitutes the distinction between the single, married, 
and widowed choirs. Each choir has its particular 
mecting.s, besides those of the whole congregation. 
In e\ery congregation there is a committee of over- 
seers appointed, whose duty it is to watch over the 
domestic affairs, and the means of outward subsist- 
ence of the people, and to settle all diiferences 
among the members. The elders are bound to visit 
each family once in three months, and to report to 
the pastor whether or not family worship is regu- 
larly maintained, and whether each member of tlie 
family is acting in accordance with the Christian 
profession. It is also their duty to visit the sick, 
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and to assist the poor brethren with money contri- 
buted by tlie members of the church. 

The management of the general affairs of the Mo- 
ravian church is committed to a board of elders 
appointed by the general synods, which assemble at 
irregular intervals, varying from seven to twelve 
years. One of tliese boards, which is stationaiy at 
Herrnhut, maintaiiis a general supervision over the 
whole Society; while the others are local, being con- 
nected with particular congregations. Tliere are 
female elders, who attend at the boards, but they 
do not vote. “ The synods,” says Mr. Conder, “are 
composed of the bishops with their co-bishops, the 
civil seniors, and ‘ such servants of the church and 
of the congregations of the Brethren as are called to 
the synod by the former Elders’ Conference, ap- 
pointed by the previous synod, or commissioned to 
attend it, as deputies from particular congregntiona 
together with (in Germany) the lords or Indies of the 
manors, or proprietors of tlie land on which regular 
settlements are erected, provided they be members 
of the Unity. Several female elders also are usually 
present at the synods, in order that, in the delibera- 
tions referring to the female pait of the congrega- 
tions, the needful intelligence may be obtaitied from 
the»n ; but they have no votes. Sometimes, several 
hundred persons attend tliese meetings. All the 
transactions of the synod are committed to writing, 
and communicated to the several congi'egations. 
Prom one synod to another, the direction of the ex- 
ternal and internal affairs of the Church of the 
Brethren is committed to a board consisting of bish- 
ops and elders cliosen by the synod, and individually 
confinned by lot, which bears the name of ‘ The 
Elders’ Conference of the Unity of the Brethren.’” 

The ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are administered in nearly the same way as in other 
Protestant churches. In baptism, liowever, both 
the witnesses and the minister bless the infant with 
laying on of hands, immediately after the rite has 
been performed. The Lord’s Supper is celebrated 
in regular settlements of the Bretlu*en every four 
weeks, on Saturday evening; and in other places on 
every fourth Sabbath. After the bread has been 
I consecrated, the deacons distribute it among the 
I communicants standing, who hold it in their hands 
until the distribution is completed ; after which it is 
eaten by all at once, in a kneeling posture. The 
consecrated cup is also given from one to the other 
standing, until all have partaken of it. Absulutioii 
is implored of Ae Lord in fellowship before the com- 
munion, and sealed with the holy kiss of peace. 

In the churches of the Moravian Brethren a Li- 
tany is regularly used as part of the morning’s ser- 
vice on the Tjoi'd’s Day ; but the minister occasion- 
ally uses extemporary prayer. Singirtg and instru- 
mental music are regarded as very important parts 
of Divine worship; sometimes services are held 
I which are exclusively devoted to such exercises, 
j Love feasts, in imitation of the Agapx of the early 
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Ciiristian Church, are occasionally celebrated by the 
Brethren. The pediluoium or feetwaahing was for- 
merly observed in some Moravian congregations be- 
fore partaking of the communion ; but now it is 
practised only at particular times, as on Maunday 
Thursday, by the whole congregation, and on some 
other occasions in the choirs. Tljjlf;sceremony is per- 
formed by each sex separatelfl, accompanied with 
the singing of suitable hymns. In the Brethren’s 
Societies on the Continent, the sexes, previous to 
marriage, occupy separate establishments, called re- 
spectively the “Single Brethren’s Houses,” and 
“ Single Sisters’ Houses,” each ^tablislunent being 
under the control of a male or female elder, who en- 
deavours to instruct and train the inmates. 

On a dying bed the Brethren genenilly invite the 
attendance of one or more elders, who seek to pre- 
pare them for their departure by prayer and singing 
a portion of a hymn, with imposition of hands. 
When the body is earned out to burial, it is accom- 
panied by the whole congregation, as well as by 
the pastor, who delivers an address at the grave. 
Easter morning is devoted to a solemnity of a pe- 
culiar kind. At sunrise the congregation assem- 
bles in the biinal-ground ; a service, accompanied 
by music, is performed, and a solemn coinmeniora- 
tion is made of all those by name who have, in the 
course of the previous year, departed this life from 
among the members of the congregation. 

Tlie church goveniment of the Moldavians is of a 
mixed character. It is partly Eplsco})Rl, as we have 
seen, having bishops, in whom is vested the power 
of ordination ; it is partly Presbyterian, each con- 
gregation having a board of elders, who are subordi- 
nate to a general board or conference of elders, who 
again are subordinate to the general synod, which is 
the supreme court of the whole church ; it is partly 
Congregational, the discipline of the church being 
more especially of this character. (See Disciplink.) 

Colonies of Moravians, formed on the plan of the 
parent society, are found in different parts of Ger- 
many, England, Holland, and America, all, however, 
rc.sponsible, even while regulated by local boards, to 
the General Board of the Directors, seated at Beth- 
elsdorf, near Hemihut, and denominsited tlie Boaidd 
of Elders of the Unity. Wiili this board rests the 
appointment of all the ministers and officers of each 
community, except in the case of England and Amer- 
ica, where all the appointments are made by the ; 
local boards. This Board of Elders of the Unity, 
however, is responsible to the Genei’ul Synod, from 
whom all authority emanates. 

It is calculated that the number of actual members 
of the Moravian church does not exceed 12,000 in 
the whole of Europe, nor 6,000 in America ; but it 
is believed, that nearly 100,000 more are in virtual 
connexion with the Society, and under the spiritual care 
of its ministers. The number of Moravian chapels 
ill England and Wales, as reported by the census 
of 1851, was 32, with 9,305 sittings. They are now 
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inereased to 34 cliapels, with ni home miMiou sta- of worship among them. It is a compound word in 
tioiis in Ireland. Tiiey have various educational rheBechuana language, mo being a personal pretix, 
institutions in Great Britain, the principal of which and rmo^ derived from portmo, above. “ Moriino,” 
are Fuineck in Yorkshire, Fairfield in Lancashire, says Mr. Mofiat, in his * Missionary Labours and 
and Ockbrook in Derbyshire. They have 28 set- Scenes in South Africa,’ “ to those who know any 
tlements and congregations in the United States, thing about it, had been represented by rain-makm’s 
along with a number of home missionary stations, and sorcerers as a malevolent ado, or thing, which 
They are a small community, with little or no pros- the nations in the north described as existing in a 
pect of growth ; but the influence which they exert hole, and which, like the fairies in the Highlands of 
upon the community around tliem is of a very Scotland, sometimes came out and inflicted diseases 
beneficial kind ; more especially through their well- on men and cattle, and even caused death. Tiiis 
known and highly-prized schools at Bethlehem, Na- Morimo served the purpose of a bugbear, by which 
zareth, Lititz, and Salem. They are said to have the rain-maker might constrain the chiefs to yield to 
kept the German language and customs more pure his suggestions, when he wished for a slaughter- ox, 
than any other class of emigiauts to the United without which he pretended he could not make rain. 
States ; and there, as in Europe, the Brethren are Morimo did not theti convey to the mind of those 
remarkable for their industrious, peaceable, and who heard it the idea of God ; nor did Barimo, al- 

pioiis character and deportment. though it was an answer to the question, ‘ where do 

MOREL3TSCHIKI, a sect of dissenters from the men go when they die?’ signify heaven. Accord- 
RitJifto-Qredc Church, vtho act the part of voluntary iiig to one rule of forming the plural of personal 
martyrs. On a certain day every year a number of nouns beginning with mo, Barimo woidd only be the 
; them assemble in secret, and having celebrated a pluml of Morimo; as Monona, ‘a man;’ Banona, 
number of Pagan rites, they dig a deep pit, filling it ‘ men.’ But the word is never used in this form ; 
with wood, straw, and other combustibles ; and set- nor did it convey to the Bechuana mind the idea of 
ting fire to the mass, they throw themselves into the a person or persona, but of a state or disease, or what | 
midst of it, and perish in the flames amid the plan- superstition would style being bewitched. If a per- | 
dits of their admiring companions, who calmly wit- son were talking foolishly, or wandering in his intel- 
ness the scene. Others, without proceeding the loct, were delirious, or in a fit, they would call him 
length of self-murder, inflict upon themselves cruel Barimo; which, among some tribes, is tantamount 
mutilations. This sect carefully conceals its peculiar to Uriti, shades or manes of the dead. ‘ Going to 
doctrines, which have never been committed to writ- Barimo,’ did not convey the idea that they were 
iiig. Tiiey are believed to hold the Sabellian gone to any particulai* state of (>ermanent existence ; 
heresy in reganl to the 'rrinity, recognizing only the for man’s immortality was never lieawl of among that 
Father as God, and the Son and the Spirit as merely people ; but, simply, that they died. They could 
I manifestations of the Godhead. They deny the not describe who or what Moriino was, except some- 
reality of the death and resuiTection of Jesus Christ, tiling cunning or inalicious; and some who had a 
inaiutaining that the body wliicli was buried was purpose to serve, ascribed to him power, but it wal 
that of a soldier, substituted for the body of our such as a Bushman doctor or quack could grunt out 
Lord. They look for the speedy return of the Sa- of the bowels or afflicted part of the human body, 
viour, who they believe will make his triumphant They never, however, disputed the propriety of our 
entrance into Moscow, to which place the saints will using the noun Morimo for the great object of our 
flock to meet him from all quarters of the earth, worship, as some of them admitted that their fore- 
Tiiey hold their religious meetings on Saturday fathers might have known more about him than they 
night, and do not observe the Sabbath. Easter is did. They never applied the name to a human be- 
the only holiday which they observe, and on that ing, except in a way of ridicule, or in adulation to 
occasion they celebrate the Lord's Supper with bread those who taught his greatness, wisdom, and power, 
which has been buried in the tomb of some saint, “ As to the eternity of this existence, they appear 
under the idea that it has thereby acquired a pecu- never to have exercised one tliought. Morimo is 
liar sacredness. never called man. As the pronouns agree with the 

MOKGIANS, a kind of Antiiiomian sect among noun, tho-*e which Morimo govenis cannot, without 
the Mohammedans, who rimintaiii that the faith of n the greatest violence to the language, be applied to 
Mussulman will save him whatever may have been Mogorimo, < a heavenly one,’ which refers to a hu- 
his character and conduct in this world, and they man being. This power is, in the mouth of a rwri- 

even go so far as to allege, that to the true followers maker, what a disease would be in the lips of a 

of the prophet good works are wholly useless. quack, just as strong or weak as he is pleased to call 

MOllID, a name given by the Mohammedans to it. I never once heard that Morimo did good, or wsa 

those who aspire to a life of extraordinary spirituality supposed capable of doing so. More modern inqiti- 
! I and devotion. ries among the natives might lead to the supposition 

1 1 MORIMO, a word used by some of the native that he is as powerful to do goo<] as he is to do evil ; 

! tribes in South Africa, to denote a paiticular object and that he lias os great an inc'.lnatiou for the one as 
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for the other. It will, however, be found that this 
view of his attributes is the result of twenty-five 
years' missionary labour; the influences of which, 
in that as well as in other respects, extends hundreds 
of miles beyond the immediate sphere of the mis- 
sionary. It is highly probable, liowever, that as we 
proceed farther into tlje interior, we shall find the 
natives possessing more coi-rect views on these sub- 
jects. 

“According to native testimony, Morimo, as well 
as man, with all the different species of animals, came 
out of a cave or hole in the Bakone country, to the 
north, where, say they, their footmarks are still to 
be seen in the indurated rock, which was at that 
time sand. In one of Mr. Hamilton's early journals, 
he records that a native had informed him that the 
footmarks of Morimo were distinguished by being 
without toes. Once 1 heard a man of influence tell- 
in«g liis story on the subject. T of course could not 
say that I believed the wondrous tale, but very 
mildly hinted that he miglit be misinformed; on 
which he became indignant, and swore by Itis ances- 
tors and his king, tliat he had visited the spot, and 
paid a tax to see the wonder ; and that, consetpieiitly, 
liis testimony was indubitable. I very soon cooled 
his rage, by telling him, that as I should likely one 
day visit those regions, I should certainly think my- 
self very fortunate if I could get him as a guide to 
that wonderful source of animated nature. Smiling, 
he said, ‘ Ha, and I shall show yon the footsteps of 
the very first man.’ This is the sum-total of the 
knowledge whioli the Bocliuanas possessed of the 
origin of wliat they call Morimo, prior to the period 
when they were visited by missionaries." 

Among the Batlapis, Morimo is equivalent to 
wise and powerful. The Basutos again regard Mo 
rimo as a wicked deity, who comes from below, not 
from above, having liis habitation in a subterranean 
cavern. 

,MORIUS, a surname of Zeus as being the protec- 
tor of olive-trees. 

MORMO, a female spectre with which the ancient 
Greeks were wont to frighten little children. 

MORMOLYCE, identical with the spectre called 
Mormo (which see). 

MORMONS, one of the most remarkable poli- 
tico-religious systems which has appeared in mo- 
dem times. Tlie “ Ijatter-Day Saints,” as the ad- 
herents of Mormonism term tliemselves, pretend to 
derive the word Mormon from the Gaelic and 
Egyptian languages, alleging it to be compound- 
ed of mor, great, and mon, signifying good, thus im- 
porting “great good.” The founder of the sect was 
Joseph Smith, a native of Sharon, Windsor County, 
Vermont, United States, bom on tbe 23d Deceml^r 
1^6. Wien he was ten years old, Joseph’s parents 
removed to Palmyra, New York. His fkther was a 
faimer, a man of a strange visionary turn of mind, 
addicted to the use of divination and enchantments, 
and frequently spending whole nights in searching 
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for, treasure, wiiioh he imagined to be hid in the 
ground. Joseph seems to have imbibed the pecu- 
liarities of his father’s character with probably in- 
creased force. According to his own statement, he 
was impressed, when about fourteen years of age, 
with the importance of being prepared for a future 
state, but his mind was staggered by<*;'C diversity of 
opinion which prevailed ainong-^iie different deno- 
minations of Christians. 

While in this state of mental conflict, Joseph 
tells us that he souglit a solution of his difficulties 
at a throne of grace. The result we give in his 
own words : “ I retired to a secret place in a grove, 
and began to call upon the Lord. While fervently 
engaged in supplication, my mind was taken away 
from the objects witli which I was surrounded, and 
I was enrapt in a heavenly vision, and saw two glo- 
rious personages, who exactly resembled each other 
in features and likeness, surrounded with a brilliant 
light, which eclipsed the sun at noonday. They 
told me timt all the religious denominations were 
believing in incorrect doctrines, and that none of 
them was acknowledged of God as his church and 
kingdom. And I was expressly commanded to ‘go 
not after them,’ at the same time receiving a pro- 
mise that the fulness of tlie gospel should at some 
future time be made known unto me. 

“ On tbe evening of tbe 21st September, A. D. 
1823, while 1 was praying unto God and endeavour- 
ing to exercise faith in the precious promises of 
scripture, on a sudden a light like that of day, only j 
of a far purer and more glorious appearance and 
brightness, burst into the room ; indeed the first 
sight was as thougli the house was filled with con- 
suming fire. The appearance produced a shock that 
affected the wliole body. In a moment a personage 
stood before me surroiukded with a glory yet greater 
than that with wl)ich I was already sun'ounded. 
Thi.s messenger proclaimed himself to be an angel of 
God, sent to bring the joyful tidings, that the cove- 
nant which God made with ancient Israel was at 
hand to be fulfilled ; that the preparatory work for 
the second coming of the Messiah was speedily to 
commence ; that the time was at hand for the gos- 
pel in all its fulness to be preached in power, unto 
all nations, that a people might be prepared for the 
millennial reign. 

I was informed that I was chosen to be an in- 
strument in the hands of God to bring about some 
of his purposes in this glorious dispensation. 

“I was informed also concerning the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this country, and shown who they 
I were, and from whence they came ; — a brief sketch 
of their origin, progress, civilization, laws, govom- 
t ments, of tlieir righteousness and iniquity, and the 
blessings of God being finally withdrawn from them 
as a people, was made known unto me. I was also 
told where there were deposited some plates, on which 
was engraven an abridgment of tbe records of the 
ancient prophets that had existed on this continent. 
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Tlie angel appeared to me three tiines the same 
I uight and unfolded the same things. After having 
received many visits from the angels of God, un- 
folding the majesty and glory of the events tliat 
should transpire in the last days, on the morning of 
the 22d of September, a. d. 1827, the angel of the 
Lord delivered the records into my hands. 

“These records were engraven on plates which 
had the appearance of gold; each plate was six 
inches wide and eight inches long, and not quite so 
thick as common tin. They were filled with en- 
gravings in Egypliaii characters, and bound togetlier 
in a volume, as the leaves of a book, with three 
rings running through the whole. The volume was 
something near six inches in thickness, a pai’t of 
which was sealed. Tlie characters on the unsealed 
part were small and beautifully engraved. The 
whole book exhibited many marks of antiquity in its 
construction, and much skill in the art of engraving. 
With the records was found a curious instrument 
which the ancients called 'Urim and Tluiinmim,’ 
which consisted of two transparent stones set in the 
rim on a bow fastened to a breastplate. 

“Through the medium of the Uriin and Tliuin- 
mim I translated the record, by the gift and power 
of God.” 

Such is the history from the pen of the Pro])liet 
himself of the discovery of the Book of Mormon, which 
has ever since been regarded by this extraordinary 
I sect as tlie cliief portion of their revealed Scriptwes. 
Joseph now began to preach his new doctrines, which 
occasioned no small sensation, and a few professed 
themselves his followers. A convert, named Cowdery, 
baptized him, at the command of tlie angel ; and the 
prophet then baptized his convert. At this cere- 
mony, which took place in the woods of Pennsyl- 
vania, there are alleged to have been present tlie 
angels or spirits of Mo.ses and Elias, of the Old Dis- 
pensation, along with Peter, James, and John, of the 
New ; the stamp of heaven being thus given to the 
first step in the fonnation of this new church. 

On the 6th of April, 1830, the “Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” was first organized, in 
the town of Manchester, Ontario county. State of 
New York. “ Some few,” says the Prophet, “ were 
called and ordained by the Spirit of revelation and 
prophecy, and began to preach as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, and though weak, yet were they 
strengthened by the power of God ; and many were 
brought to repentance, were immersed in the water, 
and were filled with the llply Ghost by the laying 
on of hands. They saw visions and prophesied, 
devils were cast out, and the sick healed by the lay- 
ing on of hands. From that time the work rolled forth 
with astonishing rapidity, and churches were soon 
formed in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri: in the last 
named state a considerable settlement was formed in 
Jackson county; numbers Joined the church, and we 
wore increasing rapidly ; we made large purchases of 


land, our farms teemed with plenty, and peace and 
liappiness were enjoyed in our domestic circle and 
throughout our neighbourhood ; but as we could not 
associate with our neighbours, — ^who were, many of 
them, of the basest of men, and had fied from the 
face of civilized society to the frontier country, to 
escape the hand of justice — in their midnight revels, 
their Sabbath-breaking, horse-racing, and gambling, 
they commenced at first to ridicule, then to perse- 
cute, and finally an organized mob assembled and 
biinied our houses, tarred and feathered and wliip- 
ped many of our brethren, and finally drove them 
from their liabitations ; these, houseless and home- 
less, contrary to law, justice, and humanity, had to 
wander on the bleak prairies till tlie children lei't 
the tracks of their blood on the prairie. This took 
place in the monlh of November, and they had no 
other covering but the canopy of heaven, in that 
inclement season of the year. This proceeding was 
wmked at by the govenimcnt ; and although we had 
warrantee deeds for our land, and liad violated no 
law, we could obtain no redress. There were many 
sick who were thus inhumanly driven from their 
houses, and had to endure all this abuse, and to seek 
homes where they could be found. The result was, 
that a great many of them being deprived of the 
comforts of life, and the necessary attendance, died ; 
many children were left orphans; wives, widows; 
and husbands, widowers. Our faims were taken 
possession of by the mob, many thousands of cattle, 
sheep, horses, and hogs were taken, and our house- 
hold goods, store goods, and printing-press and types 
were broken, taken, or otherwise destroyed.” 

UndeteiTed by the threats and hitter persecutions 
of their enemies, the Mormons removed to a spot 
in the State of Missouri, wluch, as they alleged, 
was pointed out to tliem by revelation. There, it" 
was said, “ was the New Jerusalem, to be built by 
the saints after a pattern sent down from heaven, 
and upon the spot where the garden of Eden bloom- 
ed, and Adam was formed.” The altar on which 
Adam sacrificed was shown to Joseph, at least some 
of the stones of which it was built ; and on the north 
side of the river, a city was located in the place 
wliere Adam blessed his children. 

Driven from Missouri, the Mormons sought re- 
fuge in the State of Illinois, where, in the fall of 1839, 
they began to build- a city called Nauvoo, in Haji- 
cock county, which in the following year was incor- 
pomted by the legislature. In a few years this city 
had made such rapid increase, that it contained 
20,000 inliabitants, and a splendid temple was built for 
Divine worship. The Mormons, however, were view- 
ed with jealousy, suspicion, and hatred, by the people 
generally, and every crime which was committed in 
the city or neighbourhood was attributed to them. 
Tiiis hostility to the Mormons ended in.tl^ murder 
of Joseph the seer, and Hyrum the patriarch, by 
the mob at Carthage jail in 1844 ; after which the 
Society was reorganized under Brigltam Young aa 
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the Lord's Prophet and Seer to the Saints, to receive 
the revelations for them in a church capacity, with 
the title of First President. For a time the storm 
of persecution somewhat abated, but as it seemed to 
gather force again, the Monnons resolved to seek 
another home ; and pretending to be guided as for- 
merly by i-evelation, they settled in 1847, under 
Brigham the Seer, in the Salt Lake Valley, far in 
the interior of America, where they have formed a 
state, which has assumed t)ie name of Peser^t, a 
mystic word taken from the Book of Mormon, and 
signifying tl»e Land of the Honey-Bee. Tlie Valley 
which forms the present residence of this peculiar 
sect is situated in the Great Basin, a region in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, wliere tlicy have 
entrenched themselves, but in all probability the 
Government of the United States may succeed ere 
long in dispersing a people who, both in principle 
and practice, bid defiance to the plainest rules of 
morality and good order. At this moment indeed 
they are said to be in search of another settlement. 

Though professing to disown all connection be- 
tween church and state, their system of government 
is, as they delight to call it, a Theo-Deinocracy, 
somewhat resembling the ancient Jewish Theoci-acy. 
Tlie president of the church is tlie temporal civil 
governor, and all disputes are settled lUKier a church 
organiaation, to which is attached the civil jurisdic- 
tion with officers, from the inferior justice of the 
peace, up to the governor. But the justice is a 
bishop of a ward in the city or precincts of the town 
or county -, the judges on the bench of the superior 
courts are constituted from the high priest, from the 
quorums of seventies, or from the college of tlie 
apostles ; and the seer is the highest ruler and con- 
sulting judge. The entire management is under the 
presidency, which consists of three persons, the seer 
and two counsellors. This board governs their 
universal church. 

The Mornaons claim to be the only true church 
of God, and of his Son, and they look forward to 
a time when all the sects of Christendom will be 
absorbed into this one body. Their expectations 
as to the future are thus described by Lieutenant 
Gunnison in his ‘ History of the Mormons : * 
“When tlm two hosts are fairly marshalled, the 
one under the banner of the Pope of Rome, and * the 
saints' around the ‘Flag of all nations,’ ‘led by 
their Seer,' wearing the consecrated breastplate, and 
flourishing the glittering golden sword of Laban, 
delivered hiia by angelic hands, from their long 
resting-place ; then shall be fought the great battle, 
mystically called, of Gog and Magog: — the Lord 
contending for his people with lire, pestilence, and 
famine ; and in the end, the earth will become the 
property of the Saints, and He will descend from His 
iieaventy throne to reign over them through a happy 
Mfllennium. 

“ During the preparations for those battles, to be 
more fierce than man ever yet has fought, the Jews 


will be erecting another temple at the Palestine 
Jerusalem, on which their long-expected Saviour will 
stand and exhibit Himself in the conquering briglit- 
ness that they supposed he would bear at the first 
appearance, and their hearts will be bowed as one 
man to receive Him, with repentMut humility for the 
past, and glorious joy for the futif^ ’ and the city 
will rise in great magnificence t^^ikand the New Is- 
raelites of America will have their head-quarters of 
the Presidency in Jackson County, Missouri, where 
they will build up the New Jerusalem, the joy of 
the whole earth; and, at the presence of the Lord 
of Majesty, the land which ‘ was divided^ in the days 
of Noah into continents and islands, shall be ‘ Bm- 
lah^ man'iedy and become one entirely as at the ori- 
ginal creation, and, from these two cities, villas and 
habitations shall extend in one continuous neighbour- 
hood, among which shall prevail entire concord : no 
one will have the disposition to rebel or be allowed 
to act against the harmony of the whole. 

“ And there shall be ‘ thrown up,’ between the two 
Jerusalems, ‘the highway on which tlie lion hath 
not trod, and which the eagle’s eye hath not seen’ — 
then the temple described by Ezekiel will be erected 
in all its jiarticulai-KS for the exercise of the functions 
of the two priesthoods, — for the Aaronii, held by the 
tribe of Levi, who will return to their duties and 
renew animal sacrifices; and for tlie Melchisedek, 
the greater priestliood, held by tliose commissioned 
through Joseph the Seer. 

“ At the end of the Millenniutn, those who have 
not been sincere in their obedience to the Lord’s 
reign will be permitted to show their rebellious spi- 
rit a short time under tlie direction of their captain 
Satan ; and at last be overwhelmed with destruction 
from the presence of the good : — and the Earth, 
which is believed to be a creature of life, will bo 
celestialized and gloriously beautified for the meek 
and pure in heart.” 

In conducting Divine service, the Mormons imi- 
tate other Christian sects. The senior priest com- 
mences with asking a blessing on the congregation 
and exercises, after which a hymn from tlicir own 
collection is sung, an extempore prayer offered, 
another hymn sung, followed by a sermon from 
some one previously appointed to pveach ; and when 
the sermon is concluded, exhortations and remarks 
are made by any of the brethren. Then notices of 
the aiTangcraent of the tithe labour for the ensuing 
week, and information on all secular matters, inter- 
esting to them in a church cajiacity, is read by the 
council clerk, and the congregation dismissed with 
a benediction. Both at the commencement and close 
of the service, anthems, marches, and waltzes are 
played by a large band of music. 

The chief doctrines of the sect were thus em- 
bodied in the form of a creed by Joseph Smith their 
founder : 

“ We believe in God the Eternal Father, and in 
his Son Jesus Clirist, and in the Holy Ghosts 
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“We believe that men will be puiiislied for their 
own sina and not for Adam’s traiisgi-easion. 

“ We believe that throiigli the atonement of Christ 
all men maj be saved by obedience lo the laws and 
ordinances of tlie gospel. 

“ We believe that these ordinancea arc : Ist, 
Faith in the Loi’d Jesus Christ; 2d, Repentance; 
3d, Baptism by immersion for the remisaion of sina ; 
4th, T^aying on of hands for the gift of the Holy 
Ohost. 

“ We believe that a man must be called of Cod 
by ‘ prophecy, and by laying on of hands,’ by those 
who are in authority to preacli the gospel and ad- 
minister in tlie ordinances thereof. 

“We believe in the same organization that existed 
in tlie primitive church, viz., apostles, prophets, 
pastors, teachers, evangelists, &c. 

“ We believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, 
revelation, visions, healing, interpretation of tongues, 
<6:c. 

“ We l>elieve tlie Bible to be the word of God as 
far as it is translated correctly ; we also believe the 
Book of Mormon to be the word of God. 

“ We believe all that God lias revealed, all that lie 
does now reveal, and we believe that he will yet re- 
veal many great and important things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God. 

“ We believe in the liteml gathering of Israel, and 
in the restoration of the 'J’en Trilie.s. That Zion 
will be built upon this continent. That Christ will 
reign iiersonally upon the earth, and that the earth 
will be I’eiiewed and receive its paradisal glory. 

“ We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty 
God according to the dictates of our conscience, and 
allow all men the same privilege, let them worship 
how, where, or what they may. 

“ We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, 
rulers, and magistrates ; in obeying, hoiionririg, and 
sustaining the law. 

“ We l)elieve in being honest, true, clmste, bene- 
volent, virtuous, and in doing good to all men ; in- 
deed we may say tliat we follow the admonition of 
Paul; ‘we believe all things : we liope all things:’ 
we have endured many things, and hope to be able to 
endure all things. If there is any thing virtuous, 
lovely, or of good report, or praiseworthy, we seek 
thereafter.” 

'riie authoritative standard books of this sect are 
‘ The Book of Mormon,’ ‘ Doctrines and Covenants,’ 
‘ Voice of Warning,’ ‘The Gospel Reflector,’ ‘The 
Times and Seasons, edited under the eye of the Pro- 
phet,’ ‘The Millennial Star,’ ‘General Epistles of 
the Presidency in Deseret,’ and the writing of Jo- 
seph the Seer, and Parley P. Pratt, wherever found. 

The Monnons believe the Bible to be inspired, 
blit that tliere have been many interpolations by the 
corrupters of Christianity, and many misunderstand- 
ings of several passages. These they allege have 
all been corrected by Joseph the Seer, to whom was 
given the key of all languages. The Bible is to be 


takeu, in their view, in the most literal sense, and 
those are to be condemned who spiritualize its con- 
tents. Tlie ‘ Book of Mormon,’ and ‘ Doctrines and 
Covenants,’ are maintained to be as much entitled to 
be called tlie word of God as the Bible itself. Addi- 
tional revelations are made from day to day according 
to the exigencies of the church. They believe not 
in a Trinity, but rather a Duality of Persons in the 
Godhead, the Holy Gliost being simply tlie conco- 
niiiaiit will of botli the Father and the Son. God 
the Father is held to be a man perfected, lieing pos- 
sessed of a body and all bodily properties like our- 
selves. The Son Jesus Christ is maintJuned to be 
the (jffspring of the Father by the Virgin Mary. 
The Eternal Fatlier came to the cartli and wooed 
and won her to be the wife of his bosom. He sent 
Gabriel to announce espousals of marriage, and the 
bridegroom and bride met on the plains of Palestine, 
and tlie Holy Babe that was bora was tlie tabernacle 
prepared and assumed by tlie Spirit-Son, and that 
now constitutes a God. The Holy Ghost, unlike 
the Fatlier and the Son, has no material body, but is 
merely a spiritual soul or existence. They hold a 
twofold order of the priesthood, the Melcliisedek and 
the Aaroiiic ; and the members of the church pay a 
tent 1 1 of their income for the support of the priest- 
hood, and devote a tenth part of their time to the 
temple and other public works. They maintain that 
baptism is only duly peiformed by the party being 
immereed in water. A strange peculiarity, however, 
in the practice of the Mormons, is their vicarious 
immersion of living persons for their dead friends 
who have never had the opportunity of being bap- 
tized, or liave neglected it when living. This they 
call “ Baptism for the Dead,” by which they allege 
any man may save a friend in the eternal world, unless 
he luiR committed the unpardonable sin. The child be- 
gins to be accountable at eight years of age, at which 
time the parents are bound to lia\e baptism adminis- 
tered, but infant baptism is held to be an abomination 
and a sin. Regeneration is begun in baptism, and 
perfected by the laying on of hands, by which the reci- 
pient is baptized by the Holy Ghost, through the 
Melcliisedek priesthood. In the Lord’s Supper the 
Mormons use water instead of wine ; and, accord- 
ingly, every Lord’s Day the bishops carry round the 
bread and a pail of water, with a tin or glass vessel, 
while the congregation in their pews, both old and 
young, may partake. 

The different ecclesiastical orders among the Mor- 
mons are thus described by Mr. Gunnison : “ The 
hierarchy of the Mormon church has many grades 
of offices and gifts. The first is the presidency of 
three persons, which, we were led to understand, an- 
swered or corresponded to the Trinity In heaven, btit 
more particularly to Peter, James, and John, the 
first presidents of the gospel church. 

“ Next in order is the travelling High Apostolic 
College of twelve apostles, after the primitive diureh 
model, who liave the right to preside over the stakes 
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in any foreign country, according to seniority ; then 
the high-priests— priests, elders, bishops, teachers, and 
deacons — together witli evangelists or missionai’ies 
of the ‘ three seventies.’ Each order constitutes a 
full quorum for the discipline of its members and 
transacting business belonging to its action ; but 
appeals lie to higher orders, and the whole church is 
the final appellate court assembled in general council. 

“ Their prophets arise out of every grade, and a 
patriarch resides at head quarters to bless particular 
members, after tlie manner of .Jacob and his sons, 
and that of Israel towards Esau and his brother. 

“ A lugh council is selected out of the high-priests, 
and consists of twelve members, whicli is in perpe- 
tual session to advise the presidency ; in which each 
is free to give and argue his opinion. The president 
sums up the matter and gives the decision, perhaps 
in opposition to a great majority, hut to which all 
must yield implicit obedience ; and probably there 
has never been known, under the J)re^ent head, a 
dissent when the ‘awful nod’ has been giveti, for it 
is the ‘ stamp of fate and sanction of a god.’” 

It is not unfrequently denied by the Mormons 
that they hold the lawfulness of tlie practice of po- 
lygamy, or the marriage of one man to a {durality of 
wives. But the testimony of all travollers to tlic 
Salt l.<ake valley, and residents in Deseret is uniform 
on this point. The addition of wives to a man’s 
fatnily after tlie first, is called a “sealing to him,” 
whioit constitutes a relation with all the rights and 
sanctions of matrimony. The seer alone has the 
power which he can use by delegation of granting 
the privilege of increasing the luunber of wives ; and 
as he can authorize, so he can annul the marriage 

1 and dissolve the relationship between tlie parties. 

In tlieir remote settlement of the Far West, the 
Mormons have made rapid material progress, though 
their moral condition seems to be of the most de- 
graded character. They have scut missionaries into 
almost all parts of the world, and have successfully 
propagated their system in England, Scotland, and 
more especially in Wales, where they have obtained 
thousauds of converts. They have made little or no 
progress in Germany, but have been very successful 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. In England and 
Wales, the census of 1851 reports as many as 222 
places of worsliip belonging to this body, most of 
them, however, being merely rooms. The number 
of sittings in these places of worship is stated to be 
30,783. But since that time the sect has made great 
additions to its numbers in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, more especially among the working classes, 
many of whom are yearly attracted to emigrate to 
the Salt Lake valley, buoyed up with expectations 
whicli are only doomed to meet with bitter disap- 
{)ointment. 

MORNING HYMN. The author of the ‘ Apos- 
tolical Constitutions ’ mentions a sacred hymn for 
the morning, wltieh, however, he calls the morning 
pcayer. Other writers term it the hymn, the an- 

gelical hymn, and the great doxology. (See An- 
gelical Hymn.) The Morning Hymn ran in 
these words : “ Glory be to God on high, on earth 
peace, good will towards men. We praise thee, we 
laud thee, we bless tliee, we glorify thee, we wor- 
ship thee by the gi*eat High Priest, thee the true 
God, the only unbegotten, whoR<>' ’vo one can ap- 
proach, for thy great glory, Oilfoi’d, heavenly King, 

God the Father Almighty : Lord God, the Fa- 
ther of Christ, the immaculate Ijamb, who tak- 
eth away the sin of the world, receive our prayer, 
tiiou that sirtest upon the cheriibims. For thou only 
art holy, thou only Lord Jesus, the Christ of God, 
the God of every created being, and our King. By 
whom unto thee be glory, honour, and adoration ” 

Chrysostom speaks of this hymn as said daily at 
morning prayer. It was used anciently in the com- 
munion service, and among the monks as an ordi- 
nary hymn in their daily morning service. Tiiis 
liyiim is used al.so in the modern Greek churcli. 

MORNING SERVICE. According to the Ajm- 
toUeul ComtiUdions the morning service in the an- 
ciciit Cliristian church commenced with singing the 
sixty-third psalm, which Chrysostom alleges to liave 
been appointed by the fathers of the clmrch to be 
said every morning “as a spiritual sotig and medicine 
to blot out oiir sins ; to raise our souls and iiiHame them 
with a mighty fire of devotion ; to make us over- 
flow with goodness and love, and send us with such 
preparation to approach and ajipear before God.” 
Athanasius also recommends this psalm to virgins 
and others as proper to be said privately in their 
morning devotions. Immediately after this psalm 
in the morning service follow the prayers for the 
several orders of catechumens, energnmeiis, candi- 
dates for baptism, and penitents. To these suc- 
ceeded tlie prayers of the faithful or communicants, 
that is the prayer for the peace of the world, and all i 
orders of men in the church. At the close of these 
prayers the deacon thus exhorted the people to pray 
for peace and prosperity throughout the day en- 
suing and their whole lives : “ I^et us beg of God 
his mercies and compassions, that this morning and 
this day, and all the time of our pilgrimage, may 
be passed by ns in peace and without sin : let ns beg 
of God that he would send us the angel of peace, and 
give us a Cliristian end, and be gracious and merci- 
ful unto us. Let us commend om*seIves and one 
another to the living God by his only-begotten Son.” 

The deacon having now bid tlie people commend 
themselves to God, the bishop offered up the Com- 
mendatory Prayer (which see), or, as it is also 
called, the Morning Tlianksgiving. After this the 
deacon bids the people bow their heads, and receive 
the imposition of hands, or the bishop’s benediction, 
which was conveyed in tliese words : “ 0 God, faith- 
ful and true, that showest mercy to thousands and ten 
thousands of them tliat love thee ; who art the friend 
of tlie humble, and defender of the poor, whose aid all 
things stand in need of, because all things srrve 
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thee: look down upon this thy people, who bow 
their lieads unto thee, and bless them with thy spirit^ 
ual benediction ,* keep them as the apple of the eye ; 
preserve them in piety and righteousness, and vouch- 
safe to bring them to eternal life, in Christ Jesus thy 
beloved Son, with wliom unto thee be gloiy, honour, 
and adoration, in the Holy Ghost, now and for ever, 
world without end. Amen." At tlie close of this 
solemn pmyer the deacon dismiesos the congi-ega- 
tion with the usual form of words, “ Depart iu 
peace.” 

MORPHEUS, the god of sleep among the an- 
cient Greeks, and the originator of dreams. 

MORPIIO, a surname of ApIvroditKj under which 
she was worshipped at Spai-ta. 

MORRISONIANS. See Evangelical Union. 

MORS (Lat. death), one of the infernal deities 
among the ancient Romans. 

MORTAL SINS. In the theology of the Church 
of Rome, sins are divided into two gieat classes, 

I called mortal and venial. The foimer is defined to 
i be a grievous offence or transgression against the 

j Law of God; and it is styl^ mortal^ because “it 

I kills the soul by depriving it of its true life, which is 
1 sanctifying grace ; and because it brings everlasting 
j death and damnation on the soul.” The mortal or 

j deadly sins are reckoiied by Romish divines seven in 

j number, — pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, 

envy, sloth. All the commandments of the churcli 
are declared to be binding under pain of mortal sin. 
ThOiSe who die in mortal sin are alleged to go direct 
! to the place of eternal torment. This distinction as 
j taught by the Romanists was unknown to the an- 
I cient church. Augustine indeed speaks of mortal 
sins, such as murder, theft, and adultery, because 
I they were not pardoned without the solemnity of a 
public repentance. 

MORTAR (Holy), used hi tlie Romish Church for 
cementing altar-stone and relic-tomb. It is conse- 
crated by the pmyer, “ 0 must High God, sane- j 
tify and hallow the.se creatures of lime and sand. | 
Through Chri.-t our Lord. Amen.” Holy water is 
used in the i)reparation of tin’s mortar, and when 
made the Pontiff, with his mitre on, blesses it. 

MORTMAIN {mortan manu, by a dead hand), a 
donation or bequest of lands to some spiritual per- 
son or coi’pomtion and their successors. 

MORTUAR1I2S, a sort of ecclesiastical heriots, 
being a customary gift claimed by and due to tlie 
incumbent in very many parishes on tlie death of 
his parishioners. 

MOSCABEANS, a Mohammedan sect, who hold 
the notions of the Anthropomorpiiites (which see) 
in regard to the Deity, believing him to be possessed 
of a material body like a human being. 

^ MOSCHATARA, one of the seven planets men- 
tioned by Pocock, as having been worshipped by 
the ancient Arabians. 

MOSHABBEHITES, or assimilators, a heretical 
sect of the Moliammedans, who maintain tliat there 


is a resemblance between God and his creatures. 
They suppose him to be a figure composed of mem- 
bers or parts, eitlier spiritual or corporeal, and that 
he is capable of moving from one place to another. 
Some persons belonging to this sect believe that God 
can assume a human form as Gabriel does, and in 
proof of this they refer to Mohammed's words, tluU 
he saw the Lord in a most beautiful form, and that 
in the Old Testament Moses is said to have talked 
with God face to face. 

MOSLEMS, a name derived from the Arabic verb 
salama^ to be devoted to God, and applied to those 
who believe in the Koran, and who, in the Moham- 
medan sense of the word, form the body of the 
faithful. 

MOSQUE, a Mohammedan place of religious 
worship. The Arabic term is an oratory 

or place of prayer. Mosques are built of stone, and 
in the figure of a square. In front of the principal 
gate is a square court, paved with white marble, and 
all round the court are low galleries, the roofs of 
which are supported by marble pillars. In these 
tlie Mohammedans perform their ablutions before 
entering the place of prayer. The walls of the 
mosques arc all Mhite, except where the name of 
God is written in large Arabic characters. In each 
mosque there are a great number of lamps, between 
whicli hang crystal rings, ostrich-eggs, and other 
curiosities, which make a tine show when the lamps 
are liglited. About each mosque there are six liigli 
towers, each liaN ing three little open galleries raised 
one above another. These towers, which are called 
‘ Minarets^ are covered with lead, and adorned with 
gilding and other ornaments, and from these Minarets 
the people are summoned to prayer by certain oflS- 
cers appointed for the purpose, whom they call 
Mtiezsins. Most of the mosques have a kind of 
hospital attached to them, in which travellers, 
whether believers or infidels, may find entertainment 
for three days. Each mosque has also a place called 
Tarbe, which is tlie burying-place of its founders; 
within wliich tliere is a tomb six or seven feet in 
length, and covered with velvet or green satin ; at 
each end are two wax tapers, and around it are sev- 
eral seats provided for those who read the Koran, 
^d pray for the souls of tlie deceased. No person 
is allowed to enter a mosque with his shoes or 
stockings on ; and hence the pavements are covered 
with pieces of stuff, sewed together in broad stripes, 
each wide enough to hold a row of men in a kneel- 
ing, sitting, or prostrate position. Women are not 
allowed to enter the mosques, but are obliged to re- 
main in the outer porches of the building. 

MOSTEHEB, a word used by Mohammedan 
doctors to denote those things which ought to be 
observed, but which if neglected do not merit pun- 
ishment nor even a reprimand. 

MOTAZELISTS, or Separatists, a Mohammedan 
sect so called, because they separated from tlie 
orthodox. They are said to have twenty subdivi- 
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Bions, but all agree in excluding eternal attiibutes 
from the Divine easenoe, saying, that the Most High 
God kiiowa not by knowledge, but by his essence ; 
and they were led to this subtle distinction by the 
belief that their opponents, the Attributists, gave 
these attributes an actual existence, thus making 
them BO many gods. Their object was to avoid the 
Christian doctrine of Persons in the Divine Essence. 
They also maintained the creation of the Koran; 
and some of them declared that its composition was 
no miracle, since it might be surpassed in eloquence. 

MOTECALLEMUN, those who make profes- 
sion of, or have written upon, the scholastic theology 
of the Mohammedans. See Kelam. 

MOTETT, a term used in church music to denote 
a short piece of music, highly elaborated, of which 
the subject is taken from the psalms or hymns used 
in tlm Church of England. 

MOTHER CHURCH. See Ecolesia Matrix. 

MOTHER-GODDESSES (Lat. Matres Dcoi), a 
name applied by the ancient Romans to female divi- 
.'ilties of the first rank, particularly to Cybele^ Ceres, 
Jam, and Vesta, 

MOUNTAIN MEN. See Covenanters, Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church. 

MOUNTAINS. See High Places. 
MOURNERS. See Flentes, 

MOURNING. The modes of giving expression 
to sorrow have varied in different ages and countries. 
In the East the mourner has always been remark- 
able for his dejected and haggard asjtect. His dress 
IS slovenly, his hair dishevelled, his beard untrim- 
mcd, and his whole apparel in a state of negligence 
and disorder. The Israelites of old were wont to 
rend their garments, sprinkle dust upon their heads, 
and to put on sackcloth and other mourning apparel. 
Hence we find it said of Joshua when the armies of 
Israel were compelled to flee before their enemies, 
that (Josh. vii. 6.) “he rent his clothes, and fell to 
the earth upon his face before the ark of the Lord until 
the eventide, he and the elders of Israel, and put 
dust upon their heads.” And Jeremiah, when he 
foresaw the approaching desolation of their country, 
calls upon the Jews to prepare for the funeral obse- 
quies of their nation in these affecting words, ix. 17, 
18, “Thus saith the Lord of hosts. Consider ye, and 
call for the mourning women, that they may come ; 
and send for canning women, that they may come : 
and let them make haste, and take up a wailing for 
us, that our eyes may run down with tears, and our 
eyelids gush out with waters.” On the Egyptian 
monuments also are seen represented various in- 
stances of extreme grief, indicated by similar tokens. 
3ir J. G. Wilkinson, who may be regarded as the 
highest modem authority on all that regards Egyp- 
tian antiquities, gives a very graphic description of the 
modes of expressing grief in the ancient land of the 
Pharaohs. “ When any one died,” he says, “ all the 
females of his family, covering their heads and faces 
with dust and mud, and leaving the body in the 


house, ran through the streets, with their bosoms 
exposed, striking themselves, and uttering loud la- 
mentations. Their friends and relations joined them 
as tliey went, uniting in the same demonstrations of 
grief ; and when tlie deceased was a person of con- 
sideration, many strangens accompanied them, out of 
respect to his memory. Hired 'Tiers were also 
employed to add, by their fcigifi)l> demonstrations of 
grief, to the real lamentations of the family, and to 
heighten the show of respect paid to the deceased. 
<The men, in like manner, girding their dress below 
their waist, went through the town smiting their 
breast,' and throwing dust and mud upon their heads. 
But the greater number of mouiuers consisted of 
women, as is usual in Egypt at the present day ; and 
since the mode of lamentation now practised at 
Cairo is probably very similar to that of former 
tiinos, a description of it may serve to illustrate one 
of the customs of ancient Egypt. 

“ As soon as the marks of npproacbinjr death are 
observed, the females of the family raise Mie cry of 
lamentation ; one generally commencing in a low 
tone, and exclaiming, ‘ 0 my misfortune 1’ which is 
immediately taken up by another with increased 
vehemence; and all join in similar exclamations, 
united with piercing cries. They call on the de- 
ceased, according to their degree of relationship ; as, 
‘0 my father r 0 my mother!’ ‘0 my sister 1’ ‘0 
my brother 1’ ‘0 my aunt I’ or, according to tlie 
friendship and connection subsisting between them, 
as, ‘ 0 my master ! ’ ‘ 0 lord of the house I ’ ‘0 my 
friend !’ ‘ 0 my dear, niy soul, my eyes I’ and many 
of the neighbours, as well as tlie friends of the 
family, join in the lamentation. Hired mourning 
women are also engaged, wlio utter cries of gilef, 
and praise the virtues of the deceased ; while the 
females of the house rend their clothes, beat them- 
selves, and make other violent demonstrations of 
sorrow. A sort of funeral dirge is also chanted by 
the mourning women to the sound of the tambourine, 
from which the tinkling plates have been removed. 
Tin's continues until the funeral takes place, wliich, 
if the person died in the morning, is performed the 
same day ; but if in the afternoon or evening, it is 
deferred until the morning, the lamentations being 
continued all night.” 

Mohammed forbade the wailing of women at 
funerals, but notwithstanding this prohibition of the 
Prophet, the custom is still found even where the 
Koran is in other respects most firmly believed. 
Thus Mr. Lane tells us that in modem Egypt he 
has seen mourning women of the lower classes fol- 
I lowing a bier, liaviug their faces, which were un- 
I veiled, and their head-co\erings and their bosoms 
i besmeared with mud. The same writer inform us, 
that “ the fimeral of a devout sheikh differs in some 
respects from that of ordinary mortals; and the 
women, instead of wailing, rend the air with the 
shrill and quaNcring cries of joy, called mghareet: 
I and if these cries are discontinued but for a miuutBi 
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the bearers of the bier protest they cannot proceed, 
that a supernatural power rivets them to the spot.” 

Tlie noisy mourning of the Egyptians appears to 
have been imitated by the Israelites, who hired pro- 
fessional mourners eminently skilled in the art of la- 
mentation, and these, commencing their doleful strains 
immediately after the person had expired, continued 
at intervals until the dead body had been buried. 
Instrumental music was afterwards introduced on 
these occasions, the trumpet being lused at the funer- 
als of the wealthy, and the pipe or flute at those of 
the humbler classes. Such were the minstrels whom 
our Lord found in the house of Jairus, making a 
noise round tlie bed on which the dead body of libs 
daughter lay. The mournful wailing over the dead 
was more particularly violent whe«i the women were 
engaged in washing the corpse; in perfuming it; 
and when it was carried out for burial. While the 
fimcral procession was on its way to the place of in- 
terment, the melancholy cries of the women were 
intermingled with the devout singing of the men. 
Hired mouniers were in use among the Greeks, at 
least as early as the time of the Trojan war, as is 
seen in the description which Homer gives of a 
band of mouniers surrounding the body of Hector, 
whose funeral dirge they sung with many sighs and 
tears. 

Another mode of expressing intense soitow in 
the East among tlie relations of the dead was by 
cutting and slashing their bodies with daggers and 
knives. (See Cuttings in thr Flesh.) To this 
barbarous custom Jeremiah alludes, xlviii. 37, “ For 
every head shall be bald, and every beard clipped : 
upon all the hands shall be cuttings, and upon the 
loins sackcloth.” Moses forbids the practice, I.iev. 
xix. 28, “Ye sliall not make any cutting.s in your 
flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you : I 
am the Lord;” and again, Dent. xiv. 1, “Ye are the 
children of the Lord your God. Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead.” The Persians express their sor- 
row with similar extravagance when celebrating the 
anniversary of the death of Hossrin (which see). 

The time of mourning in ancient times was longer 
or shorter according to the dignity of the person who 
had died. The Egyptians mourned for Jacob se- 
venty days. Among the ancient Greeks the mourn- 
ing lasted till the thirtieth day after the funeral. 
At Sparta the time of mouniiiig was limited to eleven 
days. During the period allotted to mourning the 
relatives remained at home in strict seclusion, never 
appearing in public. They were accustomed to wear 
a black dress, and they tore, cut oflT, and sometimes 
shaved their hair. The Jews also in ordinary cases 
of sorrow let their hair hang loose and dishevelled 
upon their shoulders; when their gi’ief was more 
severe, they cut off their hair, and in a sudden and 
violent paroxysm of grief they plucked the hair off 
with their hands. To this there is an allusion in 
Ezra ix. 3, “ And wlien 1 heard this thing, 1 rent my 


garment and my mantle, and plucked off tlte hair oi 
iny head and of my beard, and sat down astonied.” ! 

It has been usual from remote ages for monrnera 
to wear for a time a dress or badge of a particular | 
colour. The official mourners at an ancient Egyp- | 
tian funeral bound their heads with flllets of blue. ! 
The same colour is still adopted by mourners in 
modern Egypt. The dress worn by chief moumers 
at a Chinese funeral is composed of coarse white 
cloth, with bandages of the same worn round the 
head. In Btirmah also white is the mourning colour. 
'Fhe ancient Greeks, as we have already noticed, 
wore outer garments of black, and the same colour 
was worn by mourners of both sexes among the 
ancient Romans under the Republic. Under the 
Empire, however, a change took place in this parti- 
cular, white veils being at that time worn by the 
women, while the men continued to wear a black 
dress. Men appeared in a mourning dress only for 
a few days, but women for a year when they lost a 
husband or a parent. From the time of Domitian, 
the women wore nothing but white garments, with- 
out any oniaments of gold, jewels, or pearls. The 
men let their hair and beards grow, and wore no 
wreaths of flowers on their heads while the days of 
mourning lasted. Moiiniing was not used among 
the Greeks for cliildren under three years of age. 

It was an invariable custom among Oriental mourn- 
ers to lay aside all jewels and other oniaments. 
Hence we find Jehovah calling upon the Israelites 
thus to manifest their heartfelt sorrow for sin, Exod. 
xxxiii. 5, 6. “ For the Loi*d liad said unto Moses, 

Say unto the children of Israel, Ye are a stifT-necked 
people ; I will come up into the midst of thee in a 
moment, and consume thee : therefore now put off 
thy ornaments from thee, that I may know what to 
do unto thee. And the children of Israel stripped 
themselves of their ornaments by the mount Horeb.” 
The same practice was followed by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. In Judea mourners were often 
clothed in sackcloth of hair. To sit in sackcloth 
and ashes is a veiy frequent Oriental expression to 
denote mourning. In deep sorrow persons some- 
times threw themselves on the ground and rolled in 
the dust. In the Old Testament we find various in- 
stances of individuals expressing their soitow by 
sprinkling themselves with ashes. Thus Tamar 
“ put ashes on her head,” and Mordecai “ rent his 
clothes and put on sackcloth with ashes.” In the 
same way mourners sometimes put dust upon their 
heads. Thus Joshua, when lamenting the defeat of 
the Israelites before Ai, “ rent his clothes and fell to 
the earth upon his face, he and the elders of Israel, 
and put dust upon their heads.” In some cases 
mourners, with their heads uncovered, laid their hands 
upon their heads, and when in great distress tiiey 
covered their heads. Harann, when his plot aga'iist 
Mordecai was discovered, “hasted to his house 
mourning, and having his head covered.” To cover 
the face, also, was among the Jews, as among almost 
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all nations, a symptom of deep mouniing. Tims it 

said of David wlien he heard of Absalom's death, 
** he covered his face and cried with a loud voice.'' 
Covering the lips also was a very ancient sign of 
mourning. Thus Ezekiel, when his wife died, is 
commanded, ixiv. 17, “Forbear to cry, make no 
mouniing for the dead, bind the tire of thine head 
upon thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet, and 
cover not thy lips, and eat not the bread of men.” 

The Hebrew propliels sumetiines describe mourn- 
ers, when in deep distress, as sitting upon the 
ground. Thus l^am. ii. 10, “Tlie elders of the daugh- 
ter of Zion sit upon the ground, and keep hilence : 
they have cast up dust upon their heads ; they have 
girded themselves witli saekclotli ; the virgins of 
Jerusalem hang down their heads to the ground.” 
A very common sign, more especially of penitential 
sorrow, was smiting upon the breast. This, indeed, 
among Eastern females, is a frequent mode of dis- 
playing excessive grief. They beat their breasts, 
tear their flesh and faces with their nails. The mo- 
dern Greeks at their funerals employ women, who 
repeat a deep and hollow succession of prolonged 
monosyllables. The Cliinese women, also, make 
loud lamentations and wailings over the dead, parti- 
cularly in the case of the death of the head of a 
family. Mungo Park, in his TraNels in Africa, 
mentions that among various tribes of negroes, wlien 
a person of consequence dies, the relations and neigh- 
bours meet together and engage in loud wailings. 
Tlie same practice is followed at an Irish wake, when 
the keeners or iirofessional mourners give way to the 
most vociferous exiirei'sioiis of grief. 

Among the modem Jews the mourning which fol- 
low> the death of a relative continues for seven days, 
during which the mourners never venture abroad, 
nor transact any business, but sit upon the ground 
without shoes, receiving the condolences of their 
brethren. They are not allowed to shave their 
beards, cut their nails, or wash themselves for thirty 
days. Among the natives of Northern Guinea, all 
the blood relations of the decciused are required to 
shave their heads, and wear none but the poorest and 
most tattered garments for one month. The wives 
are expected to come togetlier every morning and 
evening, and spend an hour in bewailing their hus- 
band. This term of mourning is continued for one 
month, after which the male relations come together, 
and the wives of the deceased are distributed among 
them like any other property. They are then per- 
mitted to wash themselves, put away the ordinary 
badges of mourning, and before taking up with their 
new husbands, they are permitted to visit their own 
relations and spend a few weeks with them. 

In Japan mourners are dressed in white, and re- 
main shut in the house witli the door fastened, and 
at the end ot tliat time they shave and dress, and 
return to their ordinary employments. Bright col- 
ours, however, are not to be worn, nor a Sinto temple 
entered for thirteen months. 
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The early Christians, who were accustomed to 
contemplate death not as a melancholy but a joyful 
event, gave no countenance to immoderate grief, 
or excessive mourning, on occasion of the decease of 
a Christian brother or sister. The mouriiitig cus- | 
toms of the Jews, accordingly, were completely 
discarded, as entirely iiicoiisistenji^ith Christian 
faith and hope. Some of the 4li))er8 actually cen- 
sure the practice of wearing black as a sign of mourn- 
ing. Augustine especially speaks with severity on 
this point. “ Why,” says lie, “ sliould we disfigure 
ourselves with black, unless we would imitate unbe- 
lieving nations, not only in their wailing for tlie 
dead, but also in tbeir mourning apparel ? Be assured 
these are foreign and unlawful usages ; but if lawful, 
they are not becoming.” No rules were laid down 
in the early Christian churcli as to the duration of ; 
inuuniing for the dead. Tin's matter was left to j 
custom and tlie feeling of the parties concerned. ! 
Heathen customs, however, gradually crept into the ; 
church, which called forth the animadversions of 
some of the fathers. Thus Augustine complains of 
some in his time who superstitiously observed nine 
days of mourning in imitation of the Navenduile of 
the Pagan Romans. I 

MOVEABLE FEASTS, those feasts observed in , 
various sections of the Christian church which fall on 
difl'erent days in the calendar in each year* ; as for in- \ 
stance Easter and the feasts calculated from Easter. 1 1 
The English Book of Common Prayer contains .several ! 
tables for calculating Easter, and also rules to know j 
when the moveable teasts and holidays begin. Tims, 1 j 
Easter-day, on which the rest dejiend, is always the I 
tii>t Sunday after tlie full moon, which happens up- i ' 
on or next after the twenty-first day of March, and | 
if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter-day i ■ 
is the Sunday after. Advent Sunday is always the | 
nearest Sunday to the feast of St. Andrew, whether j 
before or after. The moveable feasts before Easter j 
jvre Septuagesima Sunday, nine weeks ; Sexagesima 
Sunday, eight weeks ; Quinquagesima Sunday, seven { 
weeks; and Quadragesima Sunday, six weeks. The j 
moveable feasts after Easter are Rogation Sunday, | 
five weeks ; Ascension Day, forty days ; Whit-Sun- I 
dav, seven weeks ; Trinity Sunday, eight weeks. I 
MOZARABIC LITURGY. Sec Litukgies. 

MOZDARIANS, a heretical Mohammedan sect 
who held it possible for God to be a liar and unjust. 
Mozdar, the founder of the sect, declared those per- l 
sons to be infidels who took upon them the admin- ' 
isiration of public afiairs. He condemned all indeed ' 
whe did not embrace his opinions as chargeable with 
infidelity. 

MUDITA, one of the five kinds of Buawana 
( which see), or meditation, in which tlie Budhist 
priests are required to engage. The mudit^ is the 
meditation of joy, but it is not the joy arising from 
earthly possessions. It feels indifl’erent to indivi- 
diials, and refers to all sentient beings. In the exer- 
cise of this mode of meditation, the priest must 
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expreas the wish, “May the good fortune of the 
prosperous never pass away ; may each one receive 
his own appointed reward." 

MUfiZZIN, an officer belonging to a Mohamme- 
dan mosque^ whose duty it is to summon the faithful 
to prayers five times a-day at the appointed hours. 
Stationed on one of the minarets he chants in a pe- 
culiar manner the form of proclamation. Before do- 
ing so, however, the Muezzin ought to repeat the 
following prayer; “0 my Godl give me piety; 
purify me ; thou alone hast the power. Tliou art 
ray benefactor and my master, 0 Lord ! Thou art 
towards me as I desire, may I be towards thee as 
thou desirest. My God I cause my interior to be 
better than my exterior. Direct all my actions to 
rectitude. 0 Godl deign in thy mercy to direct 
my will towards that which is good. Gi*ant me at 
the same time, true honour and spiritual poverty, 0 
thou, the most merciful of the merciful.” After this 
prayer, he must make proclamation in the following 
terms : “ God is great (four times repeated) ; I bear 
witness, that there is no God but God (twice re- 
peated) ; I bear witness, that Mohammed is the pro- 
phet of God (twice repeated) ; Come to the Temple 
of salvation (twice repeated) ; God is great, God is 
most great ; there is no God but God, and Moham 
med is his prophet.” The same proclamation is made 
at the five canonical hours, but at morning prayer, 
the Muezzin must add, “Prajeris better than sleep” 
(twice repeated). 

MUFFI, the head of the Mohammedan faith in 
Turkey, and the chief ecclesiastical ruler. He is 
held in the higlicst respect, and his authority is very 
great throughout the whole of llie Ottoman Empire. 
The person chosen to this responsible office is always 
one noted for liis learning and the strict purity of 
his life. The election of the Mufti is vested in the 
Sultan, who uniformly receives him with the utmost 
respect, rising up and advancing seven steps to meet 
him ; and when he has occasion to write to the Mufti, 
asking his opinion on any important point, he ad- 
dresses him in such terms as these : “ Thou art the 
wisest of the wise, instructed in all knowledge, the 
most excellent of the excellent, abstaining from 
things unlawful, the spring of virtue and true science, 
heir of the prophetic and apostolic doctrines, resolver 
of the problems of faith, revealer of the orthodox 
articles, key of the treasures of truth, the light to 
doubtful allegories, strengthened with the grace of 
the Supreme Guide and Legislator of mankind. May 
the most high God perpetuate thy virtue ’ 

The office of Mafti is not restricted to religious 
but extends also to civil matters. He is consulted 
in all important points by the Sultan and the govern- 
ment. On such occasions the case is proposed to 
him in writing, and underneath he states his decision 
in brief but explicit terms, accompanied with these 
emphatic words, in which he repudiates all claims to 
infallibility, “ God knows better.” In civil or crimi- 
nal suits the judgment of the Cadi or judge is regu- 


lated by the opinion which may be given by the 
MufH, 

In all matters of state the Sultan takes no step of 
impoitance without consultipg this supreme eccle- 
siastical officer. No capital sentence can be pro- 
nounced upon a dignitary; neither war nor peace 
can be proclaimed, without the Fetva (which see), 
or sanction of the Mufti, who generally, before giving 
his decision, consults the College of UU/tma, This 
privilege possessed by the head of the Mohammedan 
religion, or Sheikh-ul-Mam, as he is often called, has 
on some occasions been abused for the purpose of 
dethroning Sultans, and handing them over to the 
rage of the Janissaries. It has sometimes been ne- 
cessary for a despotic Sultan to deprive a Mufti of 
his office, who happened by his obstinate and refrac- 
tory conduct to obstruct tlie designs of government. 
Nay, we read in histoiy that Mourad IV. actually 
beheaded one of these high ecclesiastical functiona- 
ries who ventured to oppose his will. The decisions 
of the Mufti are understood to be regulated by the 
teaching of the Koran, but at the same time he is 
considered as possessing a discretionary power to in- 
terpret the Sacred Writings in a liberal sense, accom- 
modated to peculiar circumstances and exigencies. 
Such is the high estimation in which the office of 
these sacred dignitaries is held, that should one of 
them fall into crime, he is degraded before being 
punhshed. When guilty of treason he is brayed to 
pieces in a mortar. 

MtlGGLETONIANS, a sect which arose in Eng- 
land about the year 1G57, deriving their name from 
Ludovic Muggleton, a journeyman tailor, who, with his 
as.sociate Reeves, claimed to be possessed of the Spirit 
of prophecy. Tliese two men declared their mission 
to be wholly of a spiritual character, and that they 
were the two last witnesses referred to in Rev. xi. 
3 — 6, “And I will give power unto my two wit- 
nesses, and they shall prophesy a thousand two hun- 
dred and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth. 
Tliese are the two olive trees, and the two candle- 
sticks standing before the God of the earth. And if 
any man will hurt them, fire proceedeth out of their 
mouth, and devoureth their enemies: and if any 
man will hurt them, he must in this manner be 
killed. I’liese have power to shut heaven, that it 
rain not in the days of their prophecy: and have 
power over waters to turn them to blood, and to 
smite the earth with all plagues, as often as they 
will.” Reeves affirmed that the Lord Jesus from 
the throne of his glory thus addressed him : “ I have 
given thee understanding of my mind in the Scrip- 
tures above all men in the world; I have chosen 
thee, my last messenger, for a great work unto this 
bloody unbelieving world; and I have given thee 
Ludovic Muggleton to be thy mouth.” Thus Reeves 
professed to act the part of Moses, and Muggleton 
that of Aaron ; and they boldly asserted that if any 
man ventured to oppose them, they had received 
power to destroy him by fire, that is, by curses proceed- 
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Ing fW)in their mouthe. They denied the doctrine of MUSERNI, an atheistical sect among the Mo- 
tile 'rrinity, and alleged that God the Father assumed hammedaiis, who endeavoured to conceal from all 
a human form and suffered on the cross ; and that except the initiated their gross denial of the exist- 
Elijah was taken up bodily into heaven for the pur- ence of a God. Tliey attempted to account for the 
pose of returning to earth as the representative of existence and growth of all things by refemng to 
the Father in bodily shape. After the death of the inherent power of Nature. 

Reeves, his companion Muggleton, who siu’vived MUSES, originally nymphs who.<rp»resided over 
liim for many years, pretended that a double portion song, and afterwards divinities, whiiivere the patrons 
of the Spirit now rested upon him. Among otlier of the arts and sciences, but more especially of the 
stmnge opinions, he taught that the devil became art of poetry. They were generally regarded as the 
incarnate in Eve, and filled her with a wickedness daughters of and Mnemosyne^ though some af- 
producing what he. termed “ unclean reason,” which firm them to have been descended from Uraniwand Ge, 
is the only devil we have now to fear. Within the Their birth-place is said to have been Pieria, at the 
last thirty years a small remnant of the sect of Mug- foot of Mount Olympus. Some difference of opirion 
gietonians was still to be found in England, but no has existed as to tlie number of the Muses. Origi- 
trace of them occurs in the Report of the last Cen- nally they are said to have been three, who were 
BUS of 1851,- so that in all probability they ai-e quite worshipped on Mount Helicon in Bocotia, namely, 
extinct. j Mdde^ Mneme^ and Amde. At one period they 

MULCIBER, a surname of Vulcan, the Roman | were reckoned to be four, at another seven, and at 
god of fire. The euphemistic name of Muhiber is 1 another eight. At length, however, they came to 
frequently applied to him by the Latin poets. be recognized as nine. Tin's is the number nien- 

MUMBO JUMBO, a mysterious personage, fright- tioned by Homer and Hesiod, the latter poet being 
ful to the whole race of African matrons. Accord- the first who mentions their names, which are Clio, 
ing to the description of Mr. Wilson, “ lie is a strong, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpsichore, Eraio, 
athletic man, disguised in dry plantain leaves, and Polyhymnia, Urania, and Calliope. They were re- 
baring a rod in his hand, which he uses on proper garded by the earlier Greek poets as residing on 
occasions with the most unsparing severity. When Mount Olympus, and as being theniseUes the source 
invoked by an injured husband, he appears about the of the inspimtion of song among men. Hence the 
outskirts of the village at dusk, and commences all frequent and earnest invocations to the Mum. In 
sorts of pantomimes. After supper he ventures to many instances we find ApoUo classed along with 
the town hall, where he commences his antics, and the Ninie, who like him are viewed as possessing pro- 
every grown person, male or female, must be pre- plietic power. The original seat of the worship of 
sent, or subject themselves to the suspicion of hav- the Muses was Thessaly, particularly the immediate 
ing been kept away by a guilty conscience. The neighbourhood of Mount Olyntpus, whence it passed 
performance is kept up until midnight, when Mumbo into Boeotia. A solemn festival called Museia 
suddenly springs with the agility of the tiger upon (which see), was celebrated on Mount Helicon by 
the offender, and chastises her most soundly, amidst the Thespians. Mount Paniassus was sacred to the 
the shouts and laughter of the multitude, in which Muses, and also the Castalian spring near which stood 
the other women join more heartily than any body a temple dedicated to their worship. In course of 
else, with the view, no doubt, of raising themselves time the Muses were worshipped throughout almost 
above the suspicion of such infidelity.” every part of Greece, and temples were reared and 

MUNTRAS, mystic verses or incantations which sacrifices offered to them at Athens, Sparta, and 
form the grand charm of the Hindu Brahmans. Corinth. The libations oflered to them consisted of 
They occupy a very prominent place in the Hindu water or milk and of honey, 
religion. The constant and universal belief is, that MUSIC (Sacred). The art of music may be 
when the Brahman repeats the Muntras, the deities traced back to a very early period of the world’s his- 
must come obedient to his call, agreeably to the fa- tory; it must have been known indeed to (he Ante- 
vourite Sanskrit verse ; — “ The universe is under the diluvians, as is plain from Gen. iv. 21, “ And his 
power of the deities, the deities are under the power brother’s name was J ubal : he was the father of all 
of the Muntras, the Muntras are under the power of such as handle the harp and organ.” In all proba- 
the Brahmans ; consequently, the Brahmans are bility the most ancient mode of handing down the 
gods.” The Muntras are the essence of the Vedas, memory of events was by poetry and song, wliich 
and the united power of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, were admirably fitted to embalm interesting or im- 
See Gayatri. portant transactions in the minds and hearts of the 

MURTIA, a surname of Fenns at Rome, supposed people. The ancient Hebrews held music to be an 
to be identical with Myrlea, because the myt-tle tree essential part of their religious ceremonies, festivals, 

\ was consecrated to this goddess. nuptial rejoicings, or mourning occasions. We find 

MUSEIA, a festival with contests celebrated in the Israelites having recourse to music, both vocal and 
honour of the Mum every fifth year at Thespiss in instrumental, in the solemn service of thwksgiving 
I Boeotia. which followed their deliverance at the Red Sea. 
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Far any degree of skill witich they possessed in the 
musical art, they were chiefly indebted to the Egyp- 
tians. On tiiis point, Sir J. G. Wilkinson makes 
some valuable observations. “The Israelites,” he 
says, “ not only considerad it becoming to delight in 
music and the dance, but persons of rank deemed 
them a necessary part of their education. Like the 
Egyptians, with whom they had so long resided, and 
many of whose customs they adopted, the Jews care- 
fully distinguished sacred from profane music. They 
introduced it at public and private rejoicings, at 
funerals, and in religious services ; but the character 
of the airs, like the words of their songs, varied ac- 
cording to the occasion ; and tliey had canticles of 
mirth, of praise, of thanksgiving, and of lamentation. 
Some were epithalamia, or songs composed to cele- 
brate marriages; others to commemorate a victory, 
or the accession of a prince ; to return thanks to the 
Deity, or to celebrate his praises ; to lament a gen- 
eral calamity, or a private affliction ; and othera 
again were peculiar to their festive meetings. On 
these occasions tliey introduced tlie harp, lute, la- 
bret, attd various instruments, together witli songs 
and dancing, and tlie guests were entertained nearly 
in the same manner as at an Egyptian feast. In the 
temple, and in the religious ceremonies, the Jews 
had female as well as male performers, who were 
generally daughters of the Le\ ites, as the Pallaces 
of Thebes were either of the royal family, or the 
daughters of priests ; and these musicians were at- 
tached exclusively to the service of religion, as T 
believe them also to have been in Egypt, whetlier 
I men or women, David was not only remarkable for 
, his taste and skill iu music, but took a delight in 
introducing it on every occasion. And seeing that 
the Levites were numerous, and no longer employed 
as formerly in caiTying the boards, veils, and vessels 
of the tabernacle, its abode being fixed at Jeriiwilern, 
he appointed a great part of them to sing and play 
on instruments at the religious festivals. 

“Solomon, again, at the dedication of the temple, 
employed ‘ one hundred and twenty priests to sound 
with trumpets;’ (2 Chron. v, 12;) and Josephus 
pretends that no less than 200,000 musicians were 
present at that ceremony, be-sides the same number 
of singers who were Levites. 

“The Jews regarded music as an indispensable 
part of religion, and the harp held a conspicuous 
rank in the consecrated band. (2 Sam. vi. .5.) 
David was himself celebrated as the inventor of 
musical instruments, as well as for his skill with the 
harp ; he frequently played it during the most sol- 
emn ceremonies; and we find tliat, in the earliest 
times, the Israelites used the timbrel or tambourine, 
in celebrating the praises of the Deity; Miriam her- 
self, ‘a prophetess and sister of Aaron,’ (Exod. xv. 

I 20,) having used it while chanting the overthrow of 
I Pharaoh’s host. With most nations it has been con- 
I sidered right to introduce music into the service of 
I religion ; and if the Egyptian priest liood made it so 


I principal a part of their eurnebt iuqumes, and incul- 
cated the necessity of applying to its study, not ae 
an amusement, or in consequence of any feeling ex- 
cited by the reminiscences accompanying a national 
air, but from a sincere admiration of the science, and 
of its effects upon the human mind, we can readily 
believe that it was sanctioned and even deemed in- 
dispensable in many of their religious rites.- Hence 
the sacred musicians were of the order of priests, 
and appointed to this service, like the Levites among 
the Jews; and the Egyptian sacred bands were pro- 
bably divided and superintended in the same manner 
as among that people. At Jerusalem Asaph, He- 
man, and Jeduthim, were the three directors of the 
music of the tabernacle under David, and of the 
temple under Solomon. Asaph had four sons, Je- 
duthun six, and lleman fourteen. These twenty- 
four Levites, sons of the three great masters of 
sacred music, were at the head of twenty-four bands 
of musicians who served the temple in tunis. Their 
number then was always great, especially at the 
grand solemnities. They were ranged in order 
about the altar of burnt sacrifices. Those of the 
family of Kohath were in the middle, those of Merari 
at the left, and tltose of Gershom on the right hand. 
The whole business of their life was to learn and 
practise music ; and, being provided with an ample 
maintenance, nothing prevented their prosecuting 
their studies, and arriving at perfection in tl»e art. 
Even in the temple, and in the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, female musicians were admitted as well as men ; 
and they were generally tlie daughters of Levites. 
Hcman had three daugliters, who were proficients 
in music; and the llth I’buhn is addressed to Ben- 
aiah, chief of the band of young women who sang 
in the temple. Ezra, in his narrative of those he 
brought back from the captivity, reckons two hun- 
dred singing men and singing women ; and Zecha- 
riah, Aziel, and Shemiramoth, are said to have pre- 
sided over the seventh band of music, which was 
that of the young women.” 

But while siiecial arrangements were thus made 
for the due performance of the musical part of the 
Jewish service connected with the firat temple, that 
of the second temple was probably of a far inferior 
description ; and if we may take the service of the 
modern Jewish synagogue, as bearing some resem- 
blance to the services of the latter days of the Hebrew 
state, it gives no idea, at all events, of the music for 
which the psalms of David were composed, and by 
which their solemn performance, as a part of public 
worsliip, WHS accompanied. 

Among the ancient Heathens music was looked 
upon as a sacred exei’cise, Apollo being the tutelary 
god of musicians, and the whole of the Niue Muses 
being singers, who, by their sweet songs, delighted 
the ears of the gods, while the Sirens charmed the 
ears of men. The earliest specimens of sacred mu- 
sic wore the Tlieurgic Hyrotia, or Songs of Incanta- 
tion, which are supposed to have originated in Egypt 
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Diodorus Siculus alleges, that the Egyptians pro- 
hibited the cultivation of music, but tliis is contra- 
dicted by Plato, who studied and taught in Egypt. 
The Theurgic Hymns were succeeded by popular or 
heroic hymns sung in praise of some particular divi- 
nity. Those sacred to Apollo and Mars were called 
Pmarw, those to Bacchus Dithframhics. The music 
of the Rdmans was far inferior to that of the Greeks. 

Among the early Cliristians sacred music formed 
one of the principal parts of their religious services. 
It was with them a habitual, a favourite employment, 
the psalms of David, along with some sacred hymns, 
being adapted to appropriate airs, which were sung 
with tlie utmost enthusiasm. No specimens, how- 
ever, exist of the melodics used hv the Christians of 
the early church. Some of them would ]>robably be 
borrowed from tlie Hebrew worship, others from the 
Pagan temples. Sometimes the psalm was sung in 
full swell by the whole assembly ; at other times it was 
distributed into parts, while the chorus was sung 
oy the entire congregation. Isidore of Seville says 
that tlie singing of the primitive Christians ditfered 
little from reading. At the midnight meetings, 
thirty, forty, and even fifty psalms were often 
sung, the delightful exercise being protracted till the 
morning dawn. In fulfilment of the exhortation of 
the Apostle Paul, the primitive Christians sang 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. And Pliny, 
in his celebrated letter to the Emperor Trajan, re- 
fers to the custom as prevailing among tlie Chris- 
tians, of singing hymns to Chrirt as God. Nor 
was the practice limited to the orthodox brethren 
in the early church ; heretics, also, recognizing the 
power which sacred melody exercises over the heart, 
availed themselves of church music as well calculat- 
ed to serve the purpose of propagating their peculiar 
tenets. 

We have seen that, in the time of David, singers 
were set apart in the Jewish church to conduct this 
important part of the devotional service of the sanc- 
tuary. These separate officers were continued in the 
temple and synagogue worsliip ; and a similar class 
of functionaries was chosen in the apostolic and pri- 
mitive Christian churches. It is somewhat remark- 
able, that the performance of the psalmody in public 
worship was restricted by the council of l.iaodicea 
to a distinct order in the church, styled by them 
canonical singers ; but the psalms or hymns, which 
were to be sung, were regulated by the bisliops or 
presbyters. 

The firat rise of the singers, as an inferior order of 
the clergy under the name of P8almist(r, or P.-tal- 
tcB, a name evidently of Greek origin, appears to 
have been about the beginning of the fourth century. 
The design of their institution was to revive and 
: improve the ancient psalmody ; and for this purpose 
I the temporary arrangement was adopted by the 
council of Jjaodicea, of forbidding all others to sing 
in tlie church, except only the canonical singers, 
who went up into the amho or reading-desk, and 
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sung out of a book. Tliat such a mode of conduct- 
ing public worship was only intended to be for a 
time, is evident from the circumstance, tliat several 
of the fathers of the church mention the practice ns 
existing in their time, of the people singing all to- 
gether. The order of PmUm^ on their appoint- 
ment to office, required no imp^tff ' of hands, or 
solemn consecration, but simply *nreeived their office 
from a presbyter, who used this form of words as 
laid down by the council of Carthage : “ See that 
thou believe in thy heart what thou singest with thy 
mouth, and ajiprove in thy works what thou believ- 
est in thy heart.” 

The service of the early church usually commenced, 
as among ourselves, with psalmody ; but the author 
of the Apostolical Constitutions prescribes first the 
reading of the Old Testament, and then tlie Psalms. 

'riie most ancient and general practice of the church 
was for the whole assembly to unite with one heart 
and voice in celebrating the praises of God. But 
after a time alternate ]»sahnody was introduced, when 
the congregation, dividing themselves into two parts, 
repeated the psalms by courses, verae for verse, one 
in response to another, and not as fonnerly, all to- 
gether. The mode of singing altogetlier was called 
sifmphony, while the alternate mode was termed an- 
tiphony, and in the West, respomonuy the singing by 
responsals. This latter manner of conducting the 
psalmody originated in the Eastern church, and pass- 
: ed into the Western in the time of Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan. But in a short time antiplional singing 
became the general practice of the whole church ; and 
Socrates informs us, that the Emperor Theodosius 
the younger, and his sisters, were accustomed to sing 
alternate hymns together every morning in the royal 
palace. Augustine was deeply afiected on hearing 
the Ambrosian chant at Milan, and describes his 
feelings in tliese words: “The voices fiowed in at 
my ears ; truth was distilled into my heart ; and the 
affection of piety overflowed in sweet tears of joy.” 
Eusebius tells us that the first regular Christian 
choir was establi.shed at Antiocli in Syria, and that 
Ainlirose brought his famous melodies to Milan from 
that city. These Ambrosian melodies, and the mode 
of their performance by canonical singers, continued 
in the Western church till the time of Gregory the 
Great, who was devotedly zealous in the cultivation 
of sacred music, liaving been the first to introduce 
singing schools at Kuine. Gregory separated the 
chanters from the clerical order, and exchanged the 
Ambrosian chant for a style of singing named after 
himself the Gregorian Chant, besides introducing 
musical notation by Homan lettera. it seems to be 
a point fully established, that antiplional singing, and 
as Sir John Hawkins considers it, the commence- 
ment of church music, originated in the churches of 
the East, particularly those of Antioch, Cesarea, 
and Constantinople. The Greek fathers, Basil and 
Chrysostom, were the original institutors of the 
oiioral service in their respective churches. From the j 
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EMt Ambi'oae cAtried it to Milan, nrhence it was trans- held in liigh estimation, and possessed extensive in- 
ferred to Rome, atid afterwards passed into France, Buence. 

Germany, aiid Britain. Pope Damasus ordained In the eighth century Pope Adrian, in return for 
the alternate singing of the Psalms along with the the services which he Imd rendered to Charlemagne 
Gloria Patri and Hallelujah ; in A. d. 384, Siricius in making him Emperor of the West, stipulated for 
introduced the Anthem ; in A. n. 507, Symmachus the introduction of the Gregorian Chant into the 
appointed the Gloria in Excelsis to be sung ; and in Gallic Church, and the Emperor having paid a visit 
A. D. 690, the Gregorian Chant was brought into to Rome, where he kept Easter with the Pope, re- 
use. When Gregory, in A. d. 620, sent his Chant ceived from the hands of liis Holiness the Roman 
into Britain, such was the opposition manifested to antiphoiiary, wliich he promised to introduce into 
its introduction into the church, that 1,200 of the his dominions. About the end of this century, all 
clergy fell in the tumult which ensued, audit was not opposition to cathedral music ceased, and, for seven 
• until Hfty years after, when Pope Vitalianus sent centuries thereafter, church music underwent little or 
Theodore the Greek to fill the vacant see of Canter- no change in the Church of Rome. It is a remark- 
bury, that tlie British clergy were prevailed upon to able fact, however, that from the eighth till the mid- 
admit the cathedral service in accordance with the die of the thirteenth century, not only was it con- 
Romish ritual. sidered a necessary part of clerical education to 

Besides the psalms which had been used from the understand the principles of harmony and the rudi- 
earliest times, and short doxologies and hymns, con- ments of singing, but the clergy were generally 
sisting of verses from the Holy Scriptures, spiritual proficients both in vocal and instrumental music, 
songs, especially those by Ambrose of Milan, and In the Eastern Church, where sacred music, as we 
Hilary of Poictiers, came to be used in public wor- have seen, had its origin, there arose in the eighth 

ship in the Western church. The Te Deum, often century a remarkable man, John of Damascus, who 
styled the Song of St. Ambrose, is generally supposed was not only an eminent theologian, but a most 
to have been composed jointly by him and St. Au- accomplished musician. On account of his gieat 
gustine early in the fourth century, though Arch- skill in the art of vocal music, he was usually styled 
bishop Usher ascribes it to Nicetius, and sufipoaes it Melmlos, To this noted master of music, the East- 
not to have been composed till about a. d. 500. em Cliurch is indebted for those beautiful airs to 
Considerable opposition, it is true, was manifested to which the Psalms of David are sung at this day. 
the introduction of such mere human compositions The Greek word is applied among the Greeks 
into Divine worship, but the unobjectionable purity of modern times exclusively to sacred music, which 
of I heir sentiments led to their adoption by many in the Eastern Cliurch has never been any other than 
cluirclies. The complaint, however, began to be vocal, instrumental music being unknown in that 
raised that church music had deviated from its an- church as it was in the primitive church. Sir John 
cient simplicity. Thus the Egyptian abbot, Pambo, Hawkins, following the Romish writers in his eni- 
iji the fourth century, inveiglied against the intro- dite work on the History of Music, makes Pope 
duction of heatlien melodies into the psalmody of Vitalianus, in A. D. 660, tlie first who introduced 
the church. About this time church music began organs into churches. But Icaimcd men are gener- 
to be cultivated more according to rule. In addi- ally agreed that instrumental music was not used 
tion to the PmUw and canonical singers, church in churches till a much later date. For Thomas 
choristers were appointed, who sang sometimes Aquinas, A. D. 1250, lias these remarkable words, 
alone, sometimes intercliangeably with the choirs of “Our church does not use musical instruments as 
the congregation. harps and psalteries to praise God withal, tliat she 

III the fourth century, the custom began to be in- may not seem to judaixe.” From this passage we 
trod need into some churches, of having a single per- are surely warranted in concluding that there was no 
son to lead the psalmody, who began the verse, and ecclesiastical use of organs in the time of Aquinas, 
the people joined with him in the close. Tliis iiidi- It is alleged that Marinus Sanutus, who lived about 
vidoal was called the phomnowi or precentor, and he A. D. 1290, was the. fii-st that brought the use of 
is mentioned by Athanasius as existing in Ids time wind organs into churches, and hence he received tlie 
in the church of Alexandria. The study of sacred name of Torcellus. In the East the organ was in 
music received peculiar attention in the sixth cen- use in the emperors’ courts, probably from the time 
tury, schools for instruction in this important art of Julian, but never has either the organ or any 
having been established and patronized by Gregory other instrument been employed in public worship 
the Great, under whom they obtained great cele- in Easterii churches ; nor is mention of instrumental 
brity. From these schools originated the famous music found in all their liturgies ancient or modern. 
Gregorian chant, which the choir and the people Towai’ds the time of the Reformation, a general 
sung in unison. Such schools rapidly increased in partiality for sacred music prcviuled throughout 
number, and at length became common in various Europe, owing, as is generally supposed, to the en- 
parts of Europe, particularly in France and Ger- couragenient which Pope Loo X. gave to the culti- 
many. The prior or principal of these schools was vation of the art. It is no doubt true that Leo was 
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himself a skilful musician, and attached a high im- 
portance to the art as lending interest, solemnity, 
and effect to the devotional services of the Romish 
church. But to no single individual can be traced 
the prevailing love for sacred music in the sixteenth 
century, for besides Leo X., we find Charles V. in 
(Germany, Francis I. in Fratice, and Henry VIII. in 
England, all of them countenancing sacred music, 
and treating musicians at their court with peculiar 
favour. 

At the Reformation the greater part of the ser- 
vices of the Romish church was sung to musical 
notes, and on the occasion of gi*eat festivals the 
choral service was performed with great pomp by a 
numerous choir of men and boys. That abuses of 
the most dagiant kind had found their way into this 
department of Romish worsliip is beyond a doubt, 
as the council of .Trent found it necessary to issue a 
decree on the subject, in which they plainly state, 
that in the celebration of the mass, hymns, some of 
a profane, and others of a lascivious nature, had 
crept into the service, and given great scandal to 
professors of the truth. By this decree, the council, 
while it aiTaiiged the clmral service on a proper 
footing, freeing it from all extraneous matter, gave it 
also a sanction which it had hitherto wanted. From 
this time the Church of Rome began to display tliat 
profound veneration for choral music which she has 
continued to manifest down to the present day. 

The Protestants at the Reformation differed on 
the subject of sacred music. The Lutherans in great 
measure adopted the Romish ritual, retained the 
choral service, and adhered to the use of the organ 
and other instruments. Some of the Reformed 
churches differed more widely from Rome than 
othei*8. Galvin introduced a plain metrical psalmody; 
selecting for use in churclies the Version of the 
Psalms by Marot, which he divided into small por- 
tions and appointed to be sung in public worship. 
This Psalter was bound up with the Geneva Cate- 
chism, When the Reformation was introduced into 
England, Henry VIII., himself a musician of cotisi- 
demble celebrity, showed his partiality for the choral 
service by retaining it. The cathedral musical ser- 
vice of the Reformed Church of England was framed 
by John Marbeck of Windsor, in a form little differ- 
ent from that which is at present in use. It is a 
curious fact that the ancient foundations of conven- 
tual, cathedral, and collegiate churches make no 
provision for an organist, but simply for canons, 
minor canons, and choristers. 

The first Act of Uniformity, passed in the reign 
of Edward VI., allowed the clergy either to adopt 
the plain metrical psalmody of the Calvinists, or to 
persevere in the use of the choral service. The mu- 
sical part of Queen Elizabeth's Liturgy is said to 
have been arranged by Parker, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The Puritans, however, objected strongly 
to the cathedral rites, particularly “ the tossing the 
Psalms from one side to the other,” as Cartwight sar- 


castically describes the musical service, and which 
was regarded as inconsistent with that beautiful sim 
plicity which ought ever to characterise the ordi- 
nances of Divine worship. The assaults made by the 
Puritans upon the musical, as well as other portions 
of the catiiedral service, were answered with great 
ability and power by Richard HookefJ ^*8 fiunous 
work on ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ A first four books 
of which appeared in 1594, and the fifth in 1697. 
From the appearance of this masterly defence of the 
Polity of the Church of England, down to the pre- 
sent day, no material change has taken place in the 
musical service of that church. The Lutheran and 
Episcopal churches, both in Europe and America, 
have also a solemn music service, while the Re- 
formed churches, including the Presbyterian and In- 
dependent, have a plain selection of melodies, to 
which the metrical Psalms, Para})hi*H8e8, and H} mns 
are set, some churches with, but the greater number 
without, instrumental music. There is almost luii- 
versally a precentor or leader of the sacred mu- 
sic in the congregation, and in some cases a select 
choir or baud of male and female voices, while the 
whole congi’Ggation is expected to engage in this 
solemn part of the devotional exercises of the sanc- 
tuary. For a number of years past, while Romish 
churches in Euro})e and America have made a gor- 
geous display of tlieir musical service, which is per- 
foi-med by regularly trained musicians, vocal and 
instrumental, the Protestant churches have aroused 
themselves to a more careful training of their whole 
congi'egations in the art of sacred music, that this 
interesting and impressive part of Divine worship 
may be conducted both with melody of the voice and 
of the heart unto the Lord. 

MUSIMOES, festivals celebrated in honour of the 
dead among some of the native tribes of Central 
Africa. 

MUSORITES, a superstitious sect of Jews, who 
arc said to have reverenced rats and mice. The ori- 
gin of this peculiarity is to be found in an event 
which is naii-ated in 1 Sam. vi. The Philistines had 
taken away the ark of the covenant, and detained 
it in their country for seven months, during which 
time the Lord in anger had sent among them a 
plague of mice, which destroyed the fruits of the 
ground. Under tlie dread inspired by this Divine 
judgment upon their land they restored the ark, and, 
by the advice of their priests and diviners, they pre- 
pared as a trespass-offering to the God of Israel five 
golden emerods and five golden mice. Perverting 
this solemn incident of Old Testament history the 
sect seems to have entertained a superstitious venera- 
tion for mice and rats. 

MUSPELLHEIM, the sphere or abode of light 
in the ancient Scandinavian cosmogony. It was in 
the soutliem region, and was too luminous and glow- 
ing to be entered by those who are not indigenous 
there. It is guarded by Surtur, who sits on its 
borders beai’ing a flaming falchion, and at the end of 
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the world lie shall issue fortli to combat, and shall 
vanquish all the gods, and consume the universe 
with fire. 

MUSSULMANS, a term used, like Moslems^ to 
denote the whole body of tlie Faithful wlio believe 
in the Koran. 

MUTA. See Tacita. 

MUTEVEL, the president or chief ruler of a 
Mohammedan mosque in Turkey, into wliose hands 
the revenue is regularly paid. 

MU-TSOO-PO, the tutelary goddess both of 
women and sailors, worshipped with great reverence 
among the Chinese. Her worship was introduced 
some centuries ago into the Celestial Empire; and 
she .*50 strikingly resembles the Virgin Mary of the 
Romanists, that the Chinese at Macao call lier 
Sftnta Maria di China^ Holy Mother of China. Tiie 
I sailors especially make her an object of adomtion ; 

! and there are very few junks that liave not an imago 
i of her on board. She is also accompanied by very 
dismal satellites, the executors of lier behests, 
j MUTUNUS, a deity among the ancient Roman.s, 
who averted evil from tlie city and commonwealth 
i of Rome. He was identical with the Pliallm or /V/a- 
.pm, who chiefiy delivered from the power of demons. 
Mutiinus had a temple inside the walls of Rome, 
which existed until the time of Augustus, when 
it was removed outside. 

I j MWETYI, a Great Spirit venerated by the She« 

kani and BakSlc people in Southern Guinea. Tlie 
i following account of him i.s given by Mr. Wilson in 

I I his ‘Western Africa:’ “ He is supposed to dwell in 

1 1 the bowels of the earth, but comes to the surface of 
; the ground at stated seasons, or when summoned on 
1 utiy special business. A large, flat house, of pecu- 
J liar form, covered with dried plantain -leaves, is 
i erected in tlie middle of the village for the tempo- 
rary sojourn of this spirit, and it is from this that he 
gives forth his oracular answer^*. The house is 
always kept perfectly dark, and no one is permitted 
to enter it, except those who have been initiated into 
all the mysteries of the order, which includes, how- 
ever, almost the whole of the adult jnale population 
of the village. Strange noises issue forth from this 
! dark den, not unlike the growling of a tiger, which 
1 the knowing ones interpret to suit their own pur- 
I poses. The women and children are kept in a state 
j of constant trepidation by his j)re5ence; and, no 
I doubt, one of the chief ends of the ceremonies con- 
I Tiected with the visits of this mysterious being is to 
I keep the women and children in a state of subordi- 
1 1 nation. He is the gi*eat African Bltie Beard whom 
j ' every woman and child in the country hold.** in the 
j utmost dread. Every boy, from the age of fourteen 
I to eigliteen years, is initiated into all the secrets per- 
!| (aining to this Great Spirit. The tei-m of disciple- 
ship is continued for a year or more, during which 
period they are subjected to a good deal of rough 
treatment — such, undoubtedly, ns make a lasting 
impression botVi upon their physical and mental na- 


tures, ami prevent them from divulging the secrets 
of the 01 ‘der. At the time of matriculation a vow is 
imposed, such as refraining from a particular article 
of food or drink, and is binding for life. 

“ When Mwetyi is about to retire from a village 
where he has been discharging his manifold func- 
tions, the women, children, and any strangers who 
may be there at tl»e time, are required to leave the 
village. What ceremonies are performed at the 
time of his dismissal is known, of course, only to the 
initiated. 

“ When a covenant is about to be formed among 
the different tribes, Mwetyi is always invoked as a 
witness, and is commissioned with the duty of visit- 
ing vengeance upon the party who shall violate the 
engagement. Without this their national treaties 
would have little or no force. When a law is passed 
which the people wish to he especially binding, they 
invoke the vengeance of Mwetyi upon every trans- 
gressor, and tins, as a general thing, is ample guar- 
antee for its observance. I’lie Mpongwe people 
sometimes call in the Shekanis to aid tliem, through 
the agency of this Great Spirit, to give sanctity and 
authority to their laws.” 

MYCALESSIA, a surname of the goddess Deme- 
ter^ derived from Mycalessus in Bceotia, where she 
was worshipped. 

MYESIS, a name sometimes applied to Baptism 
in the early Chiistian churcli, because it was the 
ordinance by which men were admitted to all the 
sacred rites .and mysteries of tlie Christian religion. 

MYIAGROS, a licro wlio was invoked at the fes- 
tival of Athena^ celebmted at Aliphera, as tlie pro- 
tector against flies. 

MYLITTA, a name which, according to Herodo- 
tus, was given by the Assyrians to the goddes^ 
Aphrodite^ a.s tlie generative principle in nature. 

MYRTIjE, a tree very commonly found in Judea. 
It was accounted an emblem of peace, and hence, in 
the vi.sion of Zechariah, the angel who was commit- 
ted to deliver promises of the restomtion of Jeru- 
salem is placed among myrtle trees. Josephus 
relates that at the feast of tabernacles tlie Jews car- 
ried in their hands brandies of myrtle. Herodotus 
states that among the Persians the individual wlio 
was engaged in offering sacrifices wore a tiara en- 
riched with myrtle. Tliis tree was sacred to Venus 
among the ancient Romans. That goddess, accord- 
ingly, was represented with a garland of myrtle on 
her head, and a branch of myrtle in her hand. Jn 
the symbolic language of Pagan antiquity, the myr- 
tle was ail emblem of love, marriage, and immortality. 
Among the ancient Greeks, accordingly, the young 
maiden was crowned on her marriage day with 
wrealhs of myrtle leaves. 

MYSIA, a surname of the ancient Grecian god- 
dess Demeter, and also of the goddess Aiimis, under 
wliich she was worshipped near Sparta. The term 
Myda is also applied to a festival celebrated by the 
iiiliabitants of Pellene in honour of Demeter, This 
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feMt iMted for seven days. During tlie first two 
days tiie solemnities were observed by both men and 
women ; on the tlnrd day the women alone per* 
formed certain mysterious rites tlirnnghout the 
nigiit ; and on the two last days tim men returned to 
tlie festival, and the remainder of the time was 
passed in merriment and raillery. 

MYSTvE, those who were initiated into the lesser 
Eleusinian Mysteries (which see). 

MYSTAGOG-IA, communion in the sacred mys- 
teries, a term applied by Chrysostoin, Theodoret, 
and others to the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 

MYSTAGOGUS, the high-priest of the Eleusi- 
nian goddess Ceres, who conducted the cclebmtion 
of her mysteries and the initiation of the 
See Hierophants. 

MYSTERIES, mystic festivals among the ancient 
Pagans, consisting of sacrifices and ceremonies which 
were performed in secret, or during the niglit, and 
I to which only the itiitiated were admitted. In all 
! ages, and among all nations, certain religions rites 
! have been hidden from the multitude, and thus 
i clothed, in their estimation, with a secret grandeur, 
j Such observances may be traced back to a very re- 
!l mote age of Grecian history, and were probably 
i intended to keep up the remembrance of the religion 
of a still more ancient period. 

The most celebrated mysteries of the ancient 
Greeks were the CaMria and the Eleminia. 
Other mysteries of an inferior description belonged 
to different divinities, and were peculiar to certain 
localities. Cases of profanation of the mysteries 
were tried by a court consisting only of persons who 
were themselves initiated. Such mysteries as were 
found among the Greeks were unknown to the Ro- 
mans ; and even those mystic rites which were con- 
nected with certain festivals were plainly of foreign 
origin. Thus the Bacchanalia of the Romans were 
drawn from the Dhnysia of the Greeks. 

Prom the sacredness attached to Pagan mysteries, 
the early Christians threw a similar air of hidden 
grandeur over certain holy rites, by concealing them 
from the world generally. Tliis remark particu- 
larly applies to the solemn ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, to which the tenn mt/steries 
was specially attached. Hence the introduction into 
the primitive Christian church of the Arcani Dis- 
ci plin a (which see). In apostolic times, and those 
immediately succeeding the ^ of the apostles, no 
such practice seems to have existed as that of con- 
ceAling the sacred mysteries from the knowledge of 
the Catechumru. The first writer who mentions 
this marked difference between Catechumens and the 
faithful is Tertullian. There is no appearance, as 
Romtth writers would allege, that the worship of 
saints and images was included among the mysteries. 
On the contrary, they seem to have been limited to 
these spedfic points: (1.) The mode of administer- 
ing baptum ; (2.) The unction of chrism or confi^ 
Ii 


niation ; (.S.) Tlie ordination of priests ; (4.) ’I'lie 
mode of celebrating the euclmrist ; (6.) The lituigy 
or divine service of the church ; (6.) And for some 
time the mystery of the Trinity, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. The Romish church regards the 
encharist as more especially a my^ry in conse- 
quence of the doctrine wliicli 'nuld, that the 
elements of bread and wine ai'e transubstantiated into 
the real body, blood, soul, and divinity of the Lord 
.Jesus Christ. 

MYSTERIES, theatrical representations made by 
the priests in the dark ages, of the events recorded in 
Scripture, that they might lie brought more clearly 
and impressively before the minds of the unleanied 
multitude. Two series of these mysteries have been 
lately published from old manuscripts, namely, the 
Townley mysteries performed by the inonkK of 
Woodchurch near Wakefield; and the Coventry 
mj’steries by the Grey Friars of that ancient cify. 
Roth these series of mysteries begin with the crea- 
tion and end with the general judgment. 

MYSTICAIi TABLE, h name applitMl by Cliry- 
sostom to the Communion Tamle (which see). 

MYSTICAL VEILS, an expre'*sioii sometimes 
used by early Cliristian writers to denote the liang- 
ings which separated the cimneel from the rest of 
the church. 

MYSTICS, a class of men found in every age of the 
world, who, whether philosophers or divines, have pro- 
fessed not only to be initiated into hidden mysteries, 
but to be the subjects of a divine manifestation to 
their intuition or self-conscionsness. Almost in- 
finitely varied are the forms of thought and modes of 
action in which mysticism has been developed in dif- 
ferent periods and among different nations. It has 
appeared in the loftiest abstract speculation, and in 1 
the grossest and most sensuous idolatry. It has min- | 
gled itself up with Theism, Atheism, and Pantheism. • 
Mr. Vaughan, in his ‘Hours with the Mystics,’ di- 
vides this extravagant class of religionists into three 
classes, the Theopathetic, Thea^ophic, and Theurrpe, 
Under the first class, or the Theopatlietic, are in- 
cluded all those who resign themselves in a passivity 
more or less absolute to an imagined divine manifes- j 
tation. The Tlieosopliists again are those who fom { 
a theory of God, or of the works of God, which has 
not reason but an inspiration of tlieir own for its i 
basis. And, finally, the Theurgic class of mystics j 
includes all who claim supernatural powers generally ; 
through converse with the world of spirits. 

Minds predisposed to mysticism have been found 
in every age and in every countiy. The earliest mys- 
ticism, that of India, as exhibited in the Bhagavat- 
Gita (which see), appears not in a rudimental and ini- 
tial form, but full-developed and as complete as it has 
ever manifested itself in modern Christendom. The 
Jewish mystics are to be found at an early period 
among the ascetic Therapeutas^ a sect similar to the 
EttseneB. “ The soul of man,” said they, “is divine, and 
his highest wisdom is to become as much as possible a 
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Btranger to the bodj with its embarmssing appetites. 
God liAS breathed into man from heaven a portion of 
his own divinity. That which is divine is indivisi- 
ble. It may be extended, but it is incapable of se- 
paration. Consider how vast is the range of our 
tliouglit over the past and the future, the heavens 
and the earth. This alliance with an upper world, 
of which we are conscious, would be impossible, were 
not the soul of man an indivisible portion of that 
divine and blessed Spirit. Contemplation of llie 
Divine Essence is the noblest exercise of man ; it is 
the only means of attaining to the highest truth and 
virtue, and therein to beliold God is tlie consumma- 
tion of our happiness here.” 

Jewish mysticism, combined with the profound 
philosophy of Plato, gave rise to the Neo-Pla- 
tonist school, which, as shown in the teaching of 
Plotinus, its founder, was thoroughly mystical. The 
mystic, according to this Boct, contemplates the 
divine perfections in himself; and in the ecstatic 
state, individuality, memory, time, space, phenome- 
nal contradictions and logical distinctions, all vanish. 

In the sixth century, Mysticism was strongly de- 
veloped in the writings of Dionysius the Arcopagite, 
who sought to accommodate to Christianity the 
theosophy of the Neo-PIatonist school. The Greek 
theory compels Dionysius virtually to deny the ex- 
istence of evil. “ All that exists,” says Mr. Vaughan, 
in describing the 8entiinent.s of Dionysius, “he re- 
gards as a symbolical manifestation of the super- 
existent. Wliat we call creation is tlie divine alle- 
I goiy. In nature, in Scripture, in tradition, God is 
revealed only in figure. Tins sacred imagery should 
be studied, but in such study we are still far from 
i any adequate cognisance of tlie Divine Nature. God 
' is above all negation and affirmation : in Him such 
contraries are at once identified and transcended. 
But by negation we approach most nearly to a true 
apprehension of what He is. 

“ Negation and affirmation, accordingly, constitute 
tlie two opposed and yet simultaneous methods he 
i lays down for the knowledge of the Infinite. These 
I ! two paths, the Via Negativa (or Apophatica) and 
i the Via A^matim (or Cataphatica) constitute the 
j foundation of his mysticism. They are distinguished 
i and elaborated in every part of his writings. The 
; positive is the descending process. In the path 
downward from God, through inferior existences, the 
Divine Being may be said to have many names ; — 
the negative method is one of ascent ; in that, God 
i is regarded as nameless, the inscrutable Anonymous. 

, Tlie symbolical or visible is thus opposed, in the 
Platonist style, to the mystical or ideal. To assert 
I anything concerning a God who is above all affirma- 
; tion is to speak in figure — to veil him. The more 
j you deny concerning Him, the more of such veils do 
I you remove. He compares the negative method of 
speaking concewujg the Supreme to the operation of 
I the sculptor, -who stiftes off fragment after fragment 
jof ♦ue marble, and progr^®*e® diminution.” 


Romanism in the Middle Ages presents us with 
several specimens of contemplative mystics, who, in 
the seclusion of the monastery, speculated so boldly, 
that they fell into the wildest extravagance. One oi 
the most favourable examples of this mediieval ten- 
dency, is to be found in Bernard of Clairvaux, who 
goes so fiwr as to identify his own thoughts with the 
mind of God. Full of monastic prepossessions, he 
spurns the flesh and seeks to rise by abstraction and 
elevated meditation to the immediate vision of hea- 
venly things. He denounces reason and tlie dialec- 
tics of the schools ; but Bonaveutura in the thir- 
teenth, and Gerson in the fifteenth century, strove to 
reconcile mysticism with scholasticism. 

In the fellowships and spiritual associations which 
existed in the Netherlands and Germany throughout 
the thirteenth and part of the fourteenth centuries, 
mysticism was a predominant element, chiefly in the 
forni of mystical pantheism. This, indeed, was the 
common basis of the doctrine found among the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit. Their fundamental 
principle, that God is the being of all beings, the 
only real existence, unavoidably led them to consider 
all things without exception as comprised in him, and 
even the meanest creature as participant of tlie divine 
nature and life. God, however, is chiefly present 
where there is mind, and consequently in man. In 
the human soul there is an uncreated and eternal 
principle, namely, the intellect, in virtue of which lie 
resembles and is one with God. Sucli mystical doc- 
trines were partially a revival of the tenets of the 
Amalriciam and David of Dinauto. Tlie most re- 
markable of the pantheistic mystics of the medimval 
period was Henry Eckart, who elaborated the doc- 
trines of the Begbards into a regular speculative 
system. The following brief e^iitome of his doctciues 
is given by Dr. Ullinaiui in his < Reformers before 
the Rcfoi-raation ; ’ “ God is the Being, that U; tlie 
solid, true, universal, and necessary being. He alone 
exists, for he has the existence of all things in him- 
self. All out of him is semblance, and exisU only 
in as far as it is in God, or is God. The nature of 
God, exalted above every relation or mode (wewe), 
and for that reason imutterable and nameless, is not, 
however, mere abstract being (according to the doc- 
trine of Ainalric), or dead substance ; but it is spirit, 
the highest reason, thinking, knowing, and making 
itself known. The property mest peculiar to God 
is thinking, and it is by exerting it upon himself that 
he first becomes God ; then the Godhead — the hid- 
den darkness — ^the simple and silent basis of the 
Divine Being actually is God. God proceeds out 
of himself, and this is the eternal generation of the 
Son, and is necessarily foimded in the Divine essence. 
Ill the Son, or creative word, however, God also gives 
birth to all things, and as his operation, being iden- 
tical with his thinking, is wkliout time, so oreatioa 
takes place in an 'everlasting now/ God has no 
existence without the world, and the world, being 
his existence in anotlier mode, is eternal with hiicL 
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The crefttares, although they be in a manner set out 
of God, are yet not separoted from him ; for other- 
wise Qod would be bounded by something external 
to himself. Much more the distinction in God is one 
which is continually doing itself away. By the Son, 
who is one with God, all things are in God, and that 
which is in God is God himself. In this manner it 
may be affirmed that * all things are God,' as truly as 
that ‘ God is all things.' In this sense also, every 
created object, as being in God, is good. 

“According to this the whole creation is a mani- 
festation of the Deity ; ever}'' creature bears upon it 
a ‘ stamp of the Divine nature^' a reflection of the 
eternal godhead ; indeed, every creature is ‘ full of 
God.' All that is divine, however, when situate 
h>rtl» from the Divine Being, necessarily strives to 
return back to its source, seeks to lay aside its fini- 
tude, and from a state of division to re-enter into 
unity. Hence all created things have a deep and 
painful yearning after union w-itli God, in untroubled 
rest. It is only when God, after having, by the 
Son, passed out of himself into a different mode of 
existence, returns by love, which is the Holy Spirit, 
into himself once more, that the Divine Being is per- 
fected in the Trinity, and he ‘ rests with himself and 
with all the creatures.' ” 

To this Pantheistic Mysticism was opposed a less 
noxious kind of mysticism which reared itself on the 
basis of Christian Theism. The chief representative 
of this theistical mysticism is Ruysbroek, by whose 
efforts the mystical tendency in the Netherlands and 
Germany underwent a complete revolution. The sys- 
tem of tliis able and excellent writer, in so far as it 
affects life, is thus sketched by Ullmann : “ Man, hav- 
ing preceded from Qod, is destined to return, and be- 
come one with him again. This oneness, how-ever, 
is not to be understood as meaning that we become 
wholly identified with him, and lose our own being 
as creatures, for that is an impossibility. What it is 
to be understood as meaning is, that we are conscious 
of being wholly in God, and at the same time also 
'wholly in ourselves ; that we are uiuted with God, 
and yet at the same time remain different from Him. 
Mmi ought to be conformed to God and to hear his 
likeness. But this he can do only in so far as it is 
practicable, and it is practicable only in as far as he 
does not cease to be liimself and a creature. For 
God remains always God, and never becomes a crea- 
ture ; the creature always a creature, and never loses 
its own being as such. Man, when giving himself 
* up with perfect love to God, is in union with him, 
but he no sooner again acts, than ho feels his distinct- 
ness from God, and that he is another being. Thus 
he flows into God, and flows back again into him- 
self. The former state of oneness with, and the lat- 
ter state of difierence from, Him, are both enjoined 
by Gk)d, and tbetwixt the two subsists that con- 
tiniud annihilation in love which constitutes our 
felicity/’ 

' himself a mystic, attempted to involve 

Ruysbroek in the same charge of pantheistical mysti- 
cism wliich attaches to Henry Eckart. The accu- 
sation, however, is without foundation. The mysti 
cism of Ruysbroek, which had the double advantage 
of being at once contemplative and practical, was 
thoroughly theistical in its ch8i3>f"^er; and its in- 
fluence was extensively felti<% Through Gerhard 
Groot the practical mysticism was propagated in the 
Netherlands; through John Tauler the contempla- 
tive and spiritual in Gemiaiiy. From this period, 
that is from the middle of the fourteenth century, 
we find in Germany a continuous chain of traditional 
mysticism reaching down to the Reformation, and by 
means of its most distinguished productions exerting 
the greatest influence upon the mind of Luther. 

One feature which is common to all the mediaeval 
mystics, and which pervades tlie writings of Thomas 
\ Kempis, is, that they look upon oneness with God, 
attained by means of the annihilation of self, as the 
summit of all perfection. Henry Suso, whose mys- 
ticism assumed a poetical character, gives utter- 
ance to his sentiments in a single sentence : “ A meek 
man must be deformed from tbe ereature, conformed 
to Christ, and tmnsformed to Deify." John Tauler, 
another devout mystic, and who, by his sermons, ex- 
ercised a most remarkable influence upon the popu- 
lar mind, unfolds liis opinions in a few sentences. 

“ Man, as a creature originating directly from God, 
who is one, longs to return, according to his capa- 
city, back to tbe undivided unity. The efflux strives 
again to become a reflux : and only when all tilings 
in him have become wholly one in and with God, 
does he find entire peace and perfect rest. The 
means to this end, are to rise above sense and sen- 
suality, corporeal and natural powers, all desires, 
figures and imagery, and thus freed from the crea- 
tures, to seek God solely and directly, spirit with 
spirit, and heart to heart. The divine perfect life 
can become ours only when we die within, and cease 
to be ouraelves. But this cannot be effected by the 
power of nature. It must he done by grace, and 
through the mediation of Christ. What belongs to 
God by nature, man must acquire by grace. To 
this end the pattern of Christ has been given to him. 

As Jesus came from the Father, and returns to the 
Father again, so is this the destination of every 
man. As Christ died a bodily death, and rose again 
from the dead, so must every man spiritually die 
and revive, in order wholly to live in and with God. 

The image of Christ, however, which must be en- 
graved on the heart, is the likeness not of what is 
created and visible, but of what is noble, divine, and 
rational in the Son of God, the God-man. He wha 
has this image in his heart is never without God, 
and, wherever God is at all, tliere he is wholly. Sucli 
a man acquiesces fully in the divine will, resigns 
himself entirely to God, stands in bottomless pa- 
tience, humility, and love, and herein enjoys perfect 
blessedness." The writings of John Tauler were 
afterwards highly prized, not only by Luther and 
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Melancthon, but also by some Romish divines of the 
highest celebrity. 

Among the mystical writings which prepared the 
way for the Reformation, a conspicuous place must 
be assigned to a small anonymous treatise, which 
appeared in the fourteenth century, under the name 
of * Deutsche Theologie,’ or German Theology. To 
this homely but admirable volume Luther lay under 
the deepest obligations. “Next to the Bible and 
St. Augustine,” he says, “ from no book with which 
I have met have I learned more of what God, Christ, 
man, and all things, are.” The sound theology 
which pervades the work, though clothed in a 
somewhat mystical garb, conveyed much light to 
the Reformer’s mind. The fundamental thought 
which the book contains is thus described by Ull- 
mann : “ If the creature recognise itself in the im- 
mutable Good, and as one therewith, and live and 
act in this knowledge, the»i it is itself good and per- 
fect. But if, on tlie contrary, the creature revolt 
from that Good, it is then evil. All sin consists in 
apostatizing from the supreme and perfect Good, in 
making self an object, and in supposing that it is 
something, and that we derive from it any sort of 
benefit, such as existence, or life, or knowledge, or 
ability. This the devil did, and it was by this alone 
he fell. His presuming that he too was something, 
and that something \Nn8 his, his ‘1’ and his ‘me,’ 
and his ‘my’ and his ‘>nine,’ were his apostacy and 
fall. In the self-same way Adam also fell, ^ting 
the apple was not the cause of his fall, but his arro- 
gating to self his ‘ r and ‘ me’ and ‘ mine.’ But for 
this, even if he had eaten seven apples, he would not 
have fallen. Because of it, however, he must have 
fallen, although he had not tasted the one. So is it 
with every man, in whom the same thing is repeated 
a hundred times. But in what way may this apos- 
tacy and general fall be repaired? The way is for 
man to come out of self (isolation as a creature), and 
enter into God. In order to this, two parties must con- 
cur, God and man. Man cannot do it without God ; 
and God could not do it without mau. And, there- 
fore, it behoved God to take upon him human na- 
ture and to become man, in order that man might 
become God. This once took place in the ino.st 
perfect way in Christ, and as every man sliould be- 
come by grace what Christ was by nature., it ought 
to be repeated in every man, and in myself among 
the rest. For were God to be humanized in all other 
men, and all others to be deified in him, and were 
this not to take place in me, my fall would not be 
repaired. In that way Christ restores what was lost 
by Adam. By Adam came selfishness, and with it 
disobedience, all evil, and corruption. By Christ, in 
virtue of his pure and divine life transfusing itself 
into men, come the annihilation of selfishness, obe- 
dience, and union with God, and therein every good 
thing, peace, heaven, and blessedness.” 

The ‘Deutsche Theologie,’ which thus unfolded 
Protestant truth so clearly before the Reformation, 


has since 1621 been inscribed m the Romnh index 
of prohibited books ; while on the part of Protestant, 
but especially Lutheran divines, it has always been 
held in the highest estimation. At the instigation 
of Staupitz, Luther issued an edition of this popular 
work, with a preface written by his own band. 
Staupitz was himself a mystic, but his mystieiein 
was of a more thoroughly practical character than 
those writers of the same class who had preceded 
him ; and among all the contemporaries of Luther 
none had a more powerful influence in the spiritual 
development of the great Reformer. 

The medisQval mysticism in its gradual progress 
from a mere poetical sentiment to a speculative sys- 
tem, and thence to a living, practical power, led men 
steadily forward towards the Reformation. In the 
view of Scholasticism, Christianity was an objective 
phenomenon, but in the view of Mysticism it was an 
inwartl life. The former pointed to the church as the 
only procuring means of salvation, but the latter 
pointed directly to God, and aimed at being one with 
him. The one concerned itself chiefly with a gor- 
geous liierarchy, outward forms, and necessarily 
efficacious sacraments ; the other was mainly occu- 
pied with having Clirist formed in the soul, the hope 
of glory. The Reformers therefore could not fail to 
sympathize far more deeply with the teachings of the 
Mystics than of the Schoolmen. Though an excep- 
tional class, the Mystics possessed, witl» all their ex- 
travagances, more of the truth of God than could be 
found within the wide domains of the Roman church. 
But while Luther and his brother Reformers learned 
much from the Mystics, their theology went far be- 
yond the doctrines of Mysticism. During the fif- 
teenth century indeed, the Scripture element was 
gradually supplanting tlie Mystical in the religion ot 
the times. The Bible began to displace the School- 
men at the universities. Both in Germatiy and the 
Netherlands arose several able and orthodox divines, 
with whom the Word of God was brought into 
greater prominence than it hod been for centuries as 
the standard of their teaching. 

Meanwhile Mysticism, which had been training 
men in the West for a great religious revolution, 
sprung up and spread rapidly also in the East. No 
sooner bad the doctrines of IsltCm been proclaimed 
by the great Arabian Prophet, than a class of Mys- 
tics appeared wlio revolted against the letter of the 
Koran in the name of the Spirit, and boldly urged 
their claims to a supernatural intercourse with the 
Deity. For several centuries Persia was the chief 
seat of a body of Mohammedan Mystics, who are 
known by the name of Safi*; and the writings of 
their poets during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies are deservedly admired by every student of 
Oriental literature. These Eastern Myvties sought, 
and in some cases claimed, an inuuneduite know- 
ledge of God by the direct exercise of the intui- 
tive faculty, which is a ray of Deity, and beholds 
Essence. Hence tlte indifference which they uni- 
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fomily exhibited to all the various forms of posi- 
tive religion. Self-abandonment and self-anniliila- 
tioji formed the highest ambition of tlie Stffi. He is 
bound whollv to lose sight of iiis individuality ; by 
mystical death he begins to live. The more extra- 
vagant among tliese Persian mystics claimed identity 
with God, and denied all distinction between good 
and evil. They held the sins of the Suji to be 
dearer to Qod than the obedience of other men, and 
his impiety more acceptable than their faith. The 
Sufism of the East has continued unmodified in its 
character down to the present day, and is actually at 
tliis moment on the increase in Persia, notwithstand- 
ing the inveterate hatred which the other Moham- 
medans bear to its adherents. Sec Sufis. 

In the West, Mysticism has undergone no small 
modification since the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century. No sooner was the great Pro- 
testant principle announced by Luther tliat the 
Scriptures are the sufficient standard of Cliristiaii 
truth, than Traditionalism and Mysticism alike fell 
before it. Oral tradition and individual intuition 
were both of them rejected as infallible guides in an 
inquiry after truth. But while such was the general 
fate of mysticism among the Reformed, it broke forth 
in the most extravagant fornts among the Zwickau 
prophets, and the various sects of Anabaptists who 
appeared in the Low Countries and different parts 
of Germany. Thus, ns Mr. Vaughan has well said : 
“ By the mystic of tlie fourteenth century, tlie way 
of the Refomation was in great part prepared ; by 
the mystic of the sixteenth century it was hindered 
Rttd imperilled.” The wild fanaticism of the Ana- 
baptists (which see), was alleged to be a practical 
refutation of the alleged right of every man to the 
exercise of private judgment ; and though Luther, 
Melancthon, Zwingli, and Bullinger exposed the fal- 
lacy of such an objection, yet for a time the work of 
reform was undoubtedly retarded thereby. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, mys- 
ticism took an entirely new direction. Hitherto its 
great efforts had been put forth to reach union, and 
even identity with God. Now, however, it began to 
seek a supernatural acquaintance with the works of 
God. Tlie leader of this movement was Jacob Bell- 
men. It is true he had learned much from the 
theuigists wlio preceded him, particularly Cornelius 
Agrippa and Paracelsus, but the grand source of the 
knowledge which he professed to communicate in 
his mystical writings, was an inward illumination, 
which he claimed to have received from the Spirit 
of God, whereby he became minutely acquainted 
with th« essences, properties, and uses of all the ob- 
jects in nature. (Bee Beumenists.) Then followed 
in the same track of mysticism tlie Rosicrucians and 
Freemasons, and secret societies which abounded so 
much in the eighteenth century. 

Protestantism has had its rnysUca, and so also has 
Romanism. In Prance, in the sixteenth century, 
appeared St. Francis de Sales, and in Spain, St. 


Theresa and St. John of the Cross; all of them 
making their mystical doctrines subservient to the 
interests of Mother church. “Nowhere,” says Mr. 
Vaughan, “ is the duty of implicit self-suiTcnder to 
the director or confessor more constantly inculcated 
than in the writings of Theresa and John of (lie 
Cross, and nowhere are the iiiadequa^;"^ and mischief 
of the principle more apparent^i^John warns the 
mystic that his only safeguard against delusion lies 
ill perpetual and unreserved appeal to his director. 
Theresa tells us that whenever our Lord commanded 
lier in prayer to do anything, and her confessor or- 
dered the opposite, tlie Divine guide enjoined obe- 
dience to the human ; and would influence the mind { 
of the confessor afferwai'ds, so that he was moved to | 
counsel what he had before forbidden 1 Of course. 

For who knows wliat might come of it if entliusiasis ' 

were to have visions and revelations on their own j 

account? The director must draw after him these 1 
fiery and dangerous natures, as the lion-leaders of j 
an Indian pageantry conduct their charge, holding a I 
chain and administering opiates. The question be- j 
tween the orthodox and the heterodox mysticism of j 
the fourteenth century was really one of theological l 
doctrine. The same question in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth was simply one of ecclesiastical in- i 
terests.” 

According to the mystical doctrine of St. Theresa, 
there are four degiees of prayer: (1.) Simple Mental 
Prayer. (2.) The Prayer of Quiet, called also Pure 
Contemplation. (3.) 'J’he Prayer of Union, called | 
a'so Perfect Contemplation. (4.) The Prayer of j 
Rapture or Ecstasy. Tlie raptures and visions of | 
this female saint of Romanism have gained for her b i 
high name. But the mysticism of John of the Cross 1 
wore a different aspect. He delighted not in ecsta- 
tic prayer like Theresa, but in intense suffering. His 
eaniest prayer was, that not a day might pass in 
which he did not suffer something. 

In the history of mysticism, the seventeenth cen- 
tury was chiefly distinguished by the Quietist Contro- 
versy. The most remarkable exhibition of Quietism 
is to be found in tlie writings of Madame Guyon. 
Thus when describing her experience she observes : 
“The soul passing out of itself by dying to itself 
necessarily passes into its divine object. This is the 
law of its transition. When it passes out of self, 
which is limited, and therefore is not God, and con- 
sequently is evilj it necessarily passes into the un- 
limited and universal, which is God, and therefore is 
the true good. My own ex{>erience seemed to me 
to be a verifleation of this. My spirit, disenthralled 
from Belfisliiiess, became united with and lost in 
God, its Sovereign, who attracted it more and more 
to Himself. And this was so much the case, that I 
could seem to see and know God only, and not my- 
self. ... It was thus that my soul was lost in God, 
who communicated to it His qualities, having drawn 
it out of all that it had of its own. ... 0 happy 
poverty, happy loss, happy nothing, which gives no 
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less thsii Gk)d Himself in his own immensity, — ^no 
mow circumscribed to the limited manner of the 
creation, but always drawing it out of that to plunge 
it wholly into his divine Essence. Then the soul 
knows that all the states of self-pleasing visions, of 
intellectual illuminations, of ecstasies and raptures, of 
whatever value they might once have been, are now 
rather obstacles than advancements ; and that they 
are not of service in the state of experience which is 
far above them ; because the state which has props 
or supports, which is the case with the merely illu- 
minate and ecstatic state, rests in them in some 
degree, and has pain to lose them. But the soul 
cannot arrive at the state of which I am now speak- 
ing, without the loss of all such supports and helps. 

. . . The soul is then so submissive, and perhaps 
we may say so passix e, — that is to say, is so disposed 
equally to receive from the hand of God either good 
or evil, — as is truly astonishing. It receives both 
the one and tlie otlier witliout any selfish emotions, 
letting them flow and be lost as they came.” 

This quotation contains the substance of the doc- 
trine which pervades the mystical writings of Madame 
Guy on. The whole may be summed up in two 
words, “disinterested love,” which she regarded as 
the perfection of holiness in the heart of man. A 
similar, if not wholly identical doctrine, was incul- 
cated at the same period by Molinos in Italy, in a 
book entitled ‘The Spiritual Guide.’ Quietist opi- 
nions were now evidently on the advance in diflerent 
countries of Europe, and among their supporters 
were some of the most illustrious men of the day, 
of which it is sufficient to name Fenelon, archbishop 
of Cambray. But the high cliaracter for piety and 
woilh of the leading Quietists made them all the 
more obnoxious to the Jesuits. Nor was the hostile 
spirit which was manifested towards the Quietists 
limited to the Jesuits alone; the celebrated Bossuet 
also was one of the most bitter persecutors of Madame 
Guyon, and succeeded in procuring the public con- 
demnation of her writings. 

Fenelon was for a time conjoined with Bossuet in 
opposing Madame Guyon, but all the wliile he was 
conscious that his own opinions did not materially 
differ from hers. At length, in 1697, he openly 
avowed liis sympathy with the sentiments of the 
Mystics in a work which, under the name of the 
‘ Maxims of the Saints,’ was devoted to an inquiry 
as to the teacliing of the church on the doctrines of 
pure love, of mystical union, and of perfection. The 
publication of this treatise gave rise to a lengthened 
and angry controversy. Bossuet sought to invoke 
the vengeance of the government upon his heretical 
brother, and he had even hoped to call down upon 
him the fuliniuations of the Pope. In the first object 
he was successful ; in the second he was, for a time 
at least, disappointed. A war of pamphlets and 
treatises now raged at Paris, the cliief combatants 
being Bossuet on the one side, and Fenelon on the 
other. The ‘Maxims’ were censured by the Sor- 


bonue, and their author was persecuted by the King 
of France, but Pope Innocent XII. declined for a 
long time to pronounce a sentence of condemnation 
upon Fenelon, of whom he had been accustomed to 
say, that he had erred through excess of love to 
God. At length, with the utmost reluctance, and 
in measured tenns, he sent forth the long-expected 
anathema, and Fenelon submitted to tlie decision of 
the Roman See. Madame Guyon, after a Ipng life 
of persecution, thirty-seven years of which were 
spent in prison, died in 1717. 

Among the Quietists of the seventeenth ceiituiy 
may be mentioned Madame Bourignun and her ac- 
complished disciple Peter Poiret, (see Bourignon- 
ISTS,) as w'ell as tlie fascinating mystic Madame de 
Krtidener. England had its mystical votaries in the 
earnest followers of George Fox, with whom the 
doctrine of the Inward Light was the central princi- 
ple of the gospel sclieme. But the most extravagant 
of all the mystics of modern times is beyond all 
doubt Emanuel Swedenborg, tlie founder of the 
Church of the New Jerusalem. (See Swedknbok- 
GiANS.) One of the leading principles of this mysti- 
cal system is tlie doctrine of CoirespondSence, which 
declares every thing visible to have its appropriate 
spiritual reality. Another principle which lies at 
the foundation of the Swedenborgian theory, is, that 
the Word of God is lioly in every syllable, and its 
literal sense is the basis of its spiritual and celestial 
meaning. 

Of the more modern mystics, William Law may 
be considered as the fatlier. He was a clerg}'mHii 
of the Church of England in the last century ; and 
the doctrines which he and his followers held exhibit 
so strong a tendency to mysticism, that it may be 
well to give an outline of his system : “ Mr. Law 
supposed that the material world was the region 
wliich originally belonged to the fallen angels. At 
length the liglit and Spirit of God entered into the 
chaos, and turned tlie angels’ mined kingdom into a 
paradise on earth. God tlien created man, and 
placed him tliere. He was made in the image of the 
Triune God, (whom, like the Hutchinsonians, he 
compares to ‘ fire, light, and spirit,’) a living mirror 
of the divine nature, fonnod to enjoy communion 
witlj Father, Son, and Holy Gliost, and to live on 
earth as the angels do in heaven. He was endowed 
with immortality, so that the elements of tliis out- 
ward world could not have any power of acting on his 
body : but by his fall he changed the light, life, and 
spirit of God, for the light, life, and spirit of the 
world. He died on the very day of his transgression 
to all the influences and operations of the Spirit of 
God upon him, as we die to tlie influences of this 
world when the soul leaves the body ; and all the 
influences and operations of tlie elements of this life 
were open to him, as they are in any animal, at his 
birth into this world ; he became an earthly creature, 
subject to tlie dominion of this outwai'd world and 
stood only in tlie highest rank of animals. 
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But the goodness of God would not leave man in 
this condition : redemption from it was immediately 
granted ; and the bruiser of the serpent brought the 
life, light, and spirit of heaven, once more into the 
human nature. All men, in consequence of the re- 
demption of Ciu^ist, have in them the first spark, oi 
seed, of the divine life, as a treasure hid in the cen- 
tre of our souls, to bring forth, by degrees, a new 
birth of that life which was lost in paradise. No son 
of Adam can be lost, except by turning away from 
j the Saviour within him. The only religion which 
can save us, must be that which can raise the light, 
j life, and Spirit of God in our souls. Nothitig can 
I enter into the vegetable kingdom till it have vegeta- 
I ble life in it, or be a member of the animal king- 
! dom till it iiave the animal life. Thus all nature 
joins with the gospel in affirming that no man can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven till the heavenly 
life is born in him. Nothing can be our righteousness 
or recovery, but the divine nature of Jesus Ciirist 
derived to our souls.” 

We are not altogether strangers to mysticism even 
in our own days. Only a few years have elapsed 
since we were asked to believe in the supematuml 
revelations made to the followers of Edward Irving ; 
and the Spiritualists of North America profess to hold 
converse with the spiritual existences of another 
world. But passing from tltese we find a class of 
mystics in the Tntuitionists (which see), on both 
sides of the Atlantic, who substitute the subjective 
revelation of consciousness for the objective revela- 
tion of the written Word. 

MYTH, a fable or fictitious narrative, under which 
arc couched religious or moral principles. Facts 
often constitute the basis of the myth, and with 
these religious ideas are interwoven. A myth may 
also be of a mixed nature, partly true and partly 
fictitious, but designed to convey important princi- 
ples which are embodied in the event narrated. 

MYTHOLOGY (Gr. muthos, a fable, and logon, 
a discourse), a word used to denote the fabulous 
stories which have been invented and proi)agated by 
the ancient nations concerning the origin and history 
of their gods. The mythology of the ancient world* 
is one of the most interesting departments of human 
inquiry. Man is naturally a religious being. Helms 
been endowed by his Creator with certain faculties 
and powers which fit him for the invest igation of spirit- 
ual and h^venly things. But even from the earliest 
period in the history of fallen man, we find a con- 
stant tendency to make to himself a religion of fable 
rather than of fact. He looked abroad upon the 
world with all its infinitely varied objects and pheno- 
mena, but instead of rising from nature up to nature's 
God, he clothed creation with the character of tho 
Creator, and converted it into a deity to be adored. 
Polytheism and idolatry in the gi-ossest forms were 
; the necessary results of such perverted views of na- 
j ture, and, accordingly, the religion of the primitive 
I ages was, in its full extent, a system of Pantheism. 


The heavenly bodies were probably first of all the 
objects of adoration; and next, the most conspicuous 
and important objects on the earth. Deified roonals, 
or a system of hero-worship, probably followed next 
in succession. The pei-soniiication of abstract vir- 
tues or of physical laws, deduced from the operations 
of nature, belotJgs to a more advance^.<ytRge of so- 
ciety. It may be a pleasing exeroi^^ ot intellectiuU 
power to trace in the religion of the ancient Egyp- 
tians a well-connected series of astronomical allego- 
ries, or ill that of tlie ancient Greeks and Romans a 
series of profound and plausible myths. But the 
question may well Im started, whether in the earlier 
ages of the world either priests or people maintained 
a religion, wliich, if we are so to understand it, was no- 
thing more than an allegorical myth, a philosophical 
mystery. No such refined notions can be traced in 
the simple theology of the Homeric age. All classes, 
learned and illiterate, sacerdotal and lay, were, in plain 
language, gross idolaters. But as we advance onwai*d 
in the course of history, we meet with a higlier class 
of minds, who, not contented with being religious, 
seek to reason on the subject ; and in the days of 
Aristotle and Plato, the mind of man, more enlight- 
ed, elevated, and refined, calls in the aid of allegory 
to reconcile the popular mythology with its more ad- 
vanced conceptions. In viewing the subject of my- 
thology, however, it is important to keep in mind 
the distinction between the primitive religions them- 
selves, and the philosophic systems which have been 
attempted to be reared on the basis of these reli- 
gions. The Tsabaiam of the early Chaldeans afibi-ds 
an example of the extreme simplicity which charac- 
terized the first forms of idolatrous worship. The 
sun, the moon, the heavenly bodies in general, were 
looked upon as gods, and as exercising an infiuence, 
whetlier prosperous or adverse, upon the interests of 
mankind. In these circumstances the planetary 
deities were adored, and men bowed before them 
with solemn awe as the regulators of human destiny. 

When we pass, however, from the simple and pri- 
mitive Taabaiam of the Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and 
other primitive nations, and examine the more com- 
plex and intricate mythology of ancient Egypt, wc 
cannot fail to be struck with the variety of opinion 
which exists among the learned as to its real nature. 
Many writere have regarded it as of a purely sym- 
bolic character, all its gods being deified personifica- 
tions of nature; while Bryant, Faber, and many 
others, have come to the conclusion that the gods of 
the Egyptians, and indeed of all the heathen nations 
of antiquity, were the souls of their forefathers, to 
whom was assigned the control of the elements of 
nature. On this subject considerable doubt cannot 
fail to rest, from flie circumstance that two different 
creeds existed among the Egyptians, the one a popu- 
lar, and the other a sacerdotal system of belief. The 
priests were a separate class, who claimed to be the 
sole depositaries both of science and religion. To 
maintain their influence over the people, they teem 
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to have constructed an elaborate metaphynical my- 
thology wliich was carefully concealed from the 
knowledge of the vulgar. The Egyptian priests, 
accordingly, are supposed to have been the first who 
reduced mythology to a kind of system, which they 
unfolded only to a select class of the initiated. The 
more efibctually to exclude the great mass of the 
people from the knowledge of their mystic allegori- 
cal theology, they conducted their religious ceremo- 
nies in an unkno\vn tongue. What views then must 
the common people have entertained of the gods and 
goddesses whom they were taught to worship ? This 
question it is difficult to answer satisfactorily. In 
all probability, however, they were satisfied with the 
observance of idolatry in its grossest forms, whether 
as applied to the stany heavens, and the other visible 
j objects of nature, or to the souls of deified mortals, 
j And as to the Egyptian sacerdotal creed, about which 
! the learned have speculated to so little purpose, it 
I is difficult to believe that at so early a period of the 
i world’e history, a body of priests actually devised a 
system of philosophical mythology so complicated 
and so pTX>found as to elude tlie penetration of some 
I of the most learned and most ingenious men of mo- 
dern times. The truth is, that the primitive gods of 
Egypt, as represented on the most ancient monu- 
ments, were thirteen in number, and were in all 
probability worsliipped both by priests and jteople 
as the spirits of their ancestor, whom they laslieNed 
to inhabit and to preside over the heavenly bodies. 
Tiie animals also which they worshipped may have 
been regarded as living representatives of the gods 
who Inhabited their bodies, and through them re- 
ceived the homage which was paid by men. 

1 The constant intercourse, commercial and other- 
j wise, between Egypt and the Canaanirisli tribes, 
must have led to tlie rapid propagation of idolatry; 
and as Canaan lay in the direct road between Baby- 
lon and Egypt, it was naturally to be expected that 
the gods of Babylon and Assyria would be readily 
tratisferred to tlie land of the Pliaraohs. That the 
Tmbaism of the early Chaldeans and Egyptian.^ was 
thus carried into Canaan, is plain from the fact that 
Afthtor^ or Astarte, the principal goddess of the 
Caiiaanites, is universally believed to have repre- 
sented the Moon, and Bel or Baal the Sun. 

The mythology of Greece and Rome, in eveiy aspect 
of it, bears much more the appearance of a mythical 
hero-worship than do the religions of the earlier east- 
ern nations. Its gods and goddesses are plainly men 
and women, actuated by the same motives, impelled 
by the same passions, characterized by the same 
viilaes and vices as mortals of flesh and blood. 
They love, they hate *, they doubt, they fear ; they 
deli^rate, they decide ; all indicating a human ori- 
gin, and that they were framed like ordinary men. 
And not only were they capricious and uncertain in 
their individual character, but they were believed to 
be divided and subdivided into factions ranged in 
hostile array against one another. The Iliad of 


Hott»er abounds in allusions to and even detailed de- 
scriptions of these unseemly dissensions among the 
Olympic gods. 

The entire Pantheon of Greece and Rome was one 
immense graduated hierarchy, at the head of which 
sat enthroned in awful majesty Zeua or Jupiter^ 
wielding tlie sceptre of universal empire. Next to 
him in order, but immeasurably inferior in authority 
and power, were tlie celestial deities whose business 
it was pre-eminently to rule in the afihirs of men. 
Superior in number to these, but far beneath them in 
i-ankand power, were the terrestrial gods and goddesses 
presiding over fields and cities, mountains, rivers, and 
woods. Subordinate even to the terrestrial gods were 
the Penates and Ijares, the Demigods and Deified 
Heroes, all claiming a share in the veneration, the j 
homage and respect of the human family. Every | 

nation, every town, nay, every family had its friends j 

and its foes in the council of Olympus, and so nu- 
merous was the entire assemblage of Grecian and 
Roman divinities, that it was said to be easier to find 
a god than a man. Nor was this immense Imst of 
heavenly rulers idle or unemployed; to eadi was 
allotted his separate share in tlie government of the i 
universe. “On Mercury,” says Mr. Gross, “de- i 
volved the duty to be the messenger of his divine 
compeers ; Bacchus bore sway over tlie convivial 
cup and its orgian rites ; and stem Mars found his 
post wherever the cry of battle and the clash of arms i 

resounded in martial discord. Apollo presided over 
the fine arts, medicine, music, poetry, and eloquence; | 
while Neptune stretched his pronged sceptre over 
the green waters and mountain-waves of old ocean, 
Ceres introduced the cereal grains among mankind, 
and guided and fostered agrarian pursuits ; to be the 
queen of love and the raisti'ess of grace and soft 
delights, became none so w’ell as Venus; Flora be- 
trayed her refined taste in the cultivation of flowers ; 
and the elastic and sprightly Diana strung her bow 
in the sports and fatigues of the chase,” 

The Greek mythology is justly believed to have 
been of Cretan origin, and Crete having been the 
primeval seat of Phoenician and Egyptian colon- 
ists, it is fundamentally, like the earlier religions, 
a strictly Taabian system of idolatry, the recog- 
nition and worship of the sun, moon, and stars 
as divinities, being the basis on which the whole 
complicated system is made to rest. Accord- 
ingly there is ample ground for the theory of 
Crenzer and other German writers, that the classical 
mythology of the ancient heathens is of a strictly 
allegorical and symbolic cliaracter. In the days of 
Homer, the gods of Greece were only eight in num- 
ber, but as time advanced the Grecian divinities 
so rapidly multiplied, timt the form in which it has 
come down to us is iliat of a perfectly complete 
mythic system, the exposition of which hat engaged 
the ‘earnest and profound investigation of sobm of 
the ablest and most erudite scholars of the age^ 

Tiie mythology of the ancient Persians, as devel- 
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oped ill the Zend-Ahesta^ lint in it sevei'al peculiHri* 
ties which diHtingaish it from the otlier religions of 
antiquity. One of these is its diialistic diameter, 
the two elementary principles, Ormussd and 
Aian, constituting an original antagonism between 
good and evil, which might seem at first contra- 
dictory and self-destructive. But above and be- 
yond these contending elements, was the Supreme 
Being under the name of Zeruane Akerene. Fire 
was regarded as the omnipotent organ of the Divine 
energy, in the form of a twofold emanation, repre- 
sented by Mithras the fire-god, and Mitra the fire- 
goddess. This fire-worship, which was simply a 
form of Teahaism, appears to have been almost 
coeval with the human race. Under the name of 
Ayni, fire was worshipped in India in the Vaidic 
age ; and from India and Persia, this species of wor- 
ship was propagated among other nations. The 
Ethiopians revered the Persian fire-god as their old- 
est lawgiver, and the founder of their religion. The 
Egyptians also had their Heliopolis, or city of the 
sun, where obelisks were erected in honour of the 
sun, the source of light and heat. From Persia, 
Mithras worship spread to Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Pont ns, Cilicia, Greece, Rome, and even Germany. 
Humboldt discovered the same species of worship 
in the halls and temples of tlie Montezumas. 

It is remarkable how far the mythologies of an- 
cient times spread beyond the regions in which they 
originated. Tlie Persian fire-worship, for instance, 
was introduced at Rome in the time of the Emperors, 
and thence it was rapidly diffused over the whole 
empire. “ Troops of Egyptian priests,” to u.se the 
language of Mr. Osburn in his ‘Religions of the 
World, “made their appearance in many of the 
cities of the Roman Empire, singing the praises and 
setting forth tlie temporal advantages of the worship 
of the gods of Egypt, especially of Isis, the wife or 
female half of Osiris. They had assuredly great 
success. This is evidenced by the number of 
Egypto-Roman statues of the gods of Egypt to he 
seen in all extensive collections of classical antiqui- 
ties. Tlie ruins of the temple of Isis have likewise 
been found at Pompeii, in South Italy. It was 
in the wake of the conquering amis of Rome that 
the Greek mythology travelled over the world. 
Both systems were, however, in this their propa- 
gation, associated with the very remarkable dogma 
of Pantheism. This word meant, in its ancient 
and true sense, that everything which ever had been 
worshipped by any race of mankind, was a god 
really, and ought still to be worshipped. It was 
in obedience to this teaching that the Egyptian 
priests were permitted to build temples to their gods 
in Rome, ByEantiiim, Carthage, and other great 
cities of the empire. It was in the same spirit that 
the Roman legionaries placed the altans and temples 
of their own gods in all the countries they had con- 
quered. They were merely Roman iinmes for the 
gods whoso worship they found established there. 
n 


All were gods alike. All were indeed the same 
gods, and they merely worshipped them abroad un- 
der the names they Iiad been accustomed to apply to 
them at home.” 

The varied forms of mythology which had thus 
found their way into the Roman Empire, gradually 
lost their power over the minds of people, in 
consequence of the progress of scUmo and philoso- 
phy, but more especially tlie introduction of Chris- 
tianity, which rapidly extinguished the false lights of 
Pagan religions, substituting the full effulgence of 
the Sun of Righteousness with its illuminating and 
refreshing infiueuce on the hearts and consciences of 
men. 

The Scandinavian mythology holds a kind of in- 
termediate place between the religions of antiquity 
and those of modern heathendom. It seems to have 
had its origin among the Teutonic tribes in the plains 
of Upper Asiii, between the Eiixine and the Caspian 
seas. Under the leadership of Odin, a portion of the 
people inhabiting this locality set out on an expedi- 
tion towards tlie north-west, subduing the countries 
tlirough which they passed, and settled at length in 
the country now called Jutland and the adjacent 
islands. Here was erected the kingdom of Den- 
mark, over which Odin appointed his son, Skiold, to 
he the first king. Tlie conquest of Scandinavia by 
Odin is calculated by the archeologists of the Nortli 
to have liappened so recently as about forty years 
before the birth of Clirist, and the whole history of 
the mythology of the Edda, from its origin to its final 
disappearance, does not include a longer space of 
time Ilian 1,000 years. At the liead of tlie Norse 
deities is OfUn, the sun-god, and next to him Frigga, 
his R[i()use, wlio represents the earth. T/ior, the son 
of Odin, is the god of tliuiider. Bciklitr is the per- 
sonification of all that is gi'eat and good, and JLo/ct, 
the principle of evil. The wliole body of tlie Northern 
gods, or as they were called, in the opinion of 
some writers, symbolized the laws and operations of 
pliysical nature ; hut according to others, they were 
planetary gods. In this latter \iew Mr Gross thus 
describes them : “ Thor, the opener of the year, be- 
gins his reign at the period of the venial equinox, in 
the sign of Aries; and as such he is symbolical 
of time and teiTcstrial fecundity. Next comes Ullor 
in Taurus, when the earth begins to develop its la- 
tent energies, and gives jiroinise of future plenty ; 
and therefore the horn of taunis, or the ox, is typical 
of agrarian abundance : it is the horn of plenty, so 
frequently quoted in the ornate efl’usions of poets and 
orators. Frey, tlie floral god, who is at once the lovely 
and the loving, takes his turn in Gemini, and is now 
in the bloom and vigour of his strength, of which his 
sword is the emblem. June, or Cancer, claims the pre- 
sence of Odin, and the sun-god is now in the culmina- 
tion of his di\inc might : his creative and maturing 
planetary influence is complete. At this point of 
the ecliptic the sun begins its recession from the 
northern heinisjihere,— Odin dies; retires to his hall 
2x 
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Valhalla, in July; and in August, he already occu- 
pies Gladsheim — glad-liome, or the abode of bliss, as 
the father of souls. Skadi succeeds in Libra, or 
September ; and Baldur, the good, takes his station 
in Scorpion, or October, after tlie autumnal equinox. 
As to Heimdall, tlie preserver of the planetary 
world, he demands Sagittarius, or November, for his 
portion of sodiacal sway ; while Freyja, the delight, 
is content with December, or Capricorn. Forsetti 
takes possession of Aquarius, or .January ; Njbrd of 
Pisces, or February ; and Vidar, without any defi- 
nite abode, closes the cycle of the year, of the quiet, 
silent departure of which he is the type. Hence 
he is called the silent god.” 

It is somewhat remarkable, that from districts 
closely adjacent to that part of Asia from wliich 
Odin came, several other religious refonners issued 
on expeditions of conquest several centuries before. 
Thus Budha Journeyed south-eastward into India, 
Confucius noith-eastward into China, and Zoroaster 
southward into Persia, The earliest mythology 
which is known to have existed in India, is that of 
the Vddas, which was essentially symbolic of the 
elements and energies of nature, one-half of the 
hymns and prayers of the Rig-V4da being ad- 
dressed either to Indra^ the god of light, or Agni^ 
the god of fire. The next in prominence to these 
is Varum, the god of water. And although a mul- 
titude of other gods are mentioned, they appear to 
have been simply personifications of the powers 
and processes of nature. “ Perhaps,” says Rit- 
ter, in his ‘ History of Ancient Philosophy,* “ there 
is nothing more instructive in Indian archaeology, 
than, so to express ourselves, the transparency of 
their mythology, which permits us to perceive how, 
with a general sense of the divine, the co-existence 
of a special recognition thereof in the separate 
phenomena of nature was possible, and how, out of 
the conception of the one God, a belief in the plura- 
lity of gods could arise.” 

By what means the second pliase of the mythology 
of India, that of Brahmanism, was produced, it is 
impossible even to conjecture. With the conquests 
of the Aryans came an entire change in the religion 
of the vanquished. For the worship of gods symbo- 
lising the elements and processes of nature, was sub- 
stituted the worship of gods more completely re- 
sembling men. But at the head of this liumanized 
pantheon is a more abstraction, which, under the 
name of Brahm, sits enthroned in solitary majesty 
the sole existing being in the universe, all else, 
though seeming to exist, being Maga or illusion. 
Subordinate to this supreme deity, is the Hindu 
TrimurUi, consissting of Brahma^ the creator, Vishnu, 
the preserver, and Shim, the destroyer. The num- 
Lterless gods of the Hindu pantheon are simply dif- 
ferent names.or attributes of these members of the 
sacred Triad. 

L» process of time Brahmanism or Hinduism suc- 
ceeded, displacing the simpler mythology of the Vai- 


dic period ; but the complicated religion of the Ary- 
ans at length began to lose its hold of the thinking 
portion of the community, through the rise of cer- 
tain philosophic schools, whose creed was that of 
undisguised Atlieism, under the imposing title of a 
rational system of belief ; but still more through the 
promulgation of Budiiism in the seventh century 
before the Christian era. The progress of this new 
faith was slow but sure, and at length it succeeded 
in overshadowing its rival for a thousand years, at 
the end of which a terrible revulsion took place in 
the feelings of the people : “ The younger sister,” to 
use the language of Mr. Hardwick, “ was violently 
extruded by tlie elder from all parts of Hindustan, 
if we except one scanty remnant at the foot of the 
Himalaya. Yet meanwhile Buddhism had evinced a 
property unknown to every other heathen system. 
It was far more capable of transplantation. It flour- 
ished with peculiar freshness and luxuriance in 
Tibet, and ultimately in the Tatar tribes of central 
Asia. Above all, it kept possession of its ancient 
fortress in the island of Ceylon ; and thither, in the 
early centuries of our era, flocked a multitude of 
foreign pilgrims, anxious by such visit to abridge 
their term of penitential sutfering, to venerate tlic 
relics of Gautama Buddha, or to kiss the print of his 
gigantic foot.” 

The religion of Budha can scarcely be considered 
as having a mythology, since it not only ditowns all 
belief in the numberless gods of Hinduism, but it is 
essentially atlieistic and nihilistic in its whole char- 
acter. All nature is in Budhism nothing more tlian 
an eternal and necessary chain of causes and etfects ; 
and in the case of the luiman family an infinite suc- 
cession of births and new births. It teaches, accord- 
ingly, tliat the grand aim of all religions is to deliver 
us from tliis temble necessity of repeated births. 

When driven from Hindustan, Budhism found a 
home ill Thibet and Tnrtary, where it assumed the 
form of Lamaism, with its doctrine of perpetual in- 
carnations. In China, again, where it was introduced 
shortly after the Christian era, it is known by the 
name of Fo-ism. But the orthodox Biidhists are 
found chiefly in Ceylon. A remnant of the system 
still exists in India in the religion of the Jains (which 
see). Gutzlaff tells us, that the only genuine Bud- 
hists in China are the monks and mendicants. The 
Budhist mythology of Nepfil exhibits a peculiarity 
which is not found in any other country, that it re- 
cognizes an Adi-Budha or a first Budha, in the char- 
acter of a Supreme Creator — a doctrine which may 
possibly have been borrowed from the adjacent Brah- 
manism. In the numerous Fo-ist temples of China, 
the chief object of adoration is a perfect Budha nam- 
ed 0-me-to, wlio is looked upon as the great source 
of deli\erance from all kinds of evil. One prayer of 
faith addressed to this imaginary deity will, It is be- 
lieved, secure a man’s salvation. It is a remarkable 
fact, that in tbe revolution which is at present going 
forward in China, the rebels manifest a special hatred 
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to the Fo-ists, and ao rapidly has Biidhism in that styled “licavenly doctors,” and the head of the 
country been declining for some years pnst, that as the whole sect is believed to be an incarnation of Tao, 
missionary GutzIafT informs us, “The Fo ist temples and to exercise absolute dominion over Ull^een 
are now mostly deserted and in a state of ruins ; the spirits. 

votaries fewer and fewer, and the offerings veiy spar- In both North and South America the most an- 
ing.” To compensate this state of matters Budhism cient forms of religion were, as in China, spirit-wor- 
seems to flourish vigorously in Burmah and Siam, ship and element-worship, which may^’'^ considered 
though the progress of British conquest, in the for- aa primitive foims of heathenism, spirits which 
mer country, is likely to check its further advances, they venerate are some of them the manes of their 
About the middle of the sixth century before Christ, departed ancestors, and others the tenants of vari- 
a remarkable sage, named Confucius, was born in ous natuml objects which are thus converted into 
Cliina, who gave rise to a system of philosophy w'hich. Fetishes, such as are worshipped in Greenland, 
I'artaking partly of a political and partly of a religious Western Africa, and Siberia, 

cliaracter, has established itself as one of the leading The sun, moon, and stars are the chief objects of 
forms of belief among the Chinese. The most ancient the adoration of the American savage, belie\ing 
creed of the Middle Kingdom appears to have been a them, as he does, to be animated and even intelli- 
kiiid of Tsahaism, or worship of the heavenly bodies, gent. Amid the polytheism, however, which per- 
combined with a worship of demons or spirits, who vades his mythology, he believes in one Great 
were believed to preside over different realms of crea- Spirit, who rules over and regulates the universe, 
tion. Confucius modified the ancient mythology of the but who is nevertheless merely one of a whole host 
Cl)inese, by adding to it a system of hero-worship, of deities, and in fact little more than a personifica- 
while to the sage himself was assigned a most con- tion of the powers of nature, the Sun-god, as he is 
spicuous place in the already crowded pantheon, often termed. And while the American ludtaii be- 
Nor are the Chinese at this day strangers to this lieves in an army of benevolent spirits headed by 
system of apotheosis, men and even women having the Sun, he puts equal faith in the existence of an 
temples erected in honour of them, and prayers said army of evil spirits headed by the Moon. To pro- 
before their images. Tlie most prominent supersti- pitiate the favour of the one, and avert the anger 
tion, indeed, among this strange people at the pre- of the other, constitutes one of the chief aims of his 
sent moment, is the worship of the holy mother Jl/a- religion. 

tso'poo, which chiefly prevails among the sailors. Of a similar character w’as the mythology of the 
But throughout the whole Chinese Empire, creature- ancient Mexicjins. Originally paitaking of the dis- 
worship is almost universally found in the form of tinctive characteristic of a Nature-worshi]), it gra- 
veneration paid to departed ancestors. dually assumed the features of a species of llevo- 

Half-a-century earlier than the birth of Confu- worship. Tlie deities came more nearly to resemble 
cius, an ascetic philosopher, named Ixio-ise, ap- human beings. It is generally believed, however, that 
peared, who gave origin to a sect called the Tao-isL% the Mexicans believed in a Supreme Being, wlioin 
who worshipped their founder, and zealously adhered they termed Teu-tl. Their pantheon consisted of 
to and propagated his doctrines as developed in thirteen chief divinities, at the head of which was 
the Tao-te-king. This School of the Fixed Way, Tezcailipoca, who appears to have been a Sun-god. 
as it is called, seems to have aimed at banishing Another deity, who was the object of dread to the 
from the mythology of China those numberless Mexicans, was Mexitli or Iluitzilopochtli, who may 
deities, demons, and heroes with which it was be called the Mars of Central America. To propi- 
encumbered, and to liave set themselves to pro- riate this awful divinity, his altars were made con- 
mulgate among their countrymen the ‘Doctrine of tinually to stream with the blood of human victims. 
Reason,’ as they termed it, wdn'ch alleges the exist- A third important member of the Aztec i)antheon 
ence of a great nameless Unity in nature, of which W'as Quezalcocdl, or the “Feathered Serpent.” 

Lao-tse was believed to be an incarnation. For a The mythology of many nations of modern hea- 
time this sect made little progress, but about B. c. thendom consists of a series of fables in reference to 
140, the then reigning Emperor having along with demons or devils whom they worship. Of tliis char- 
his Empress embraced the system, it received a very acter is the Shamanism of the Ugrian tribes of Sibe- 
large accession to the numbers of its adherents, ria, Lapland, and otlier northeni countries, and tlio 
The Tao-ists now began to claim supematural same mode of worship prevails among the aboriginal 
powers, and from this time they gave themselves to tribes of Hinduslan, and the inhabitants of Polynesia 
magic, fortune-telling, and superstitious practices of or the islands of the feoutli Pacific Ocean. Such, so 
various kinds. Their chief men accordingly are varied is the mythology of the nations of the world. 
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NAAMAH, the sister of Tubal-cain, as we leam 
from Gen. iv. 22. Her name signifies in Hebrew, 
“ the fair one,” and the Arabian writers are gener- 
ally agreed in representing her os a very beantiful 
woman. She is one of tlie four females from whom 
the Jewisli Rabbis allege the angels to have sprung. 
Some have supposed her to he identical with aHi- 
taroth. 

NADAB, the ecclesiastical head of the Moham- 
medans in Persia. His office corresponds to that of 
the Mufii in Turkey, with this difference, however, 
that the Nadab can divest himself of his spiritual 
functions, which the Mufti cannot do. 

NADHAMIANS, a heretical Mohammedan sect, 
which maintained that God could do evil, but that 
he never does it, lest he should appear an imperfect 
and wicked Being. 

NiENTA, a funeral dirge, which was sung among 
the ancient Greeks in praise of the deceased. A 
goddess bearing this name was worshipped at Rome, 
but being connected with the dead, her temple was 
outside the city. 

NAG.AS, snake-gods, who, according to the sys- 
tem of Budhisin, have their residence under the 
sacred mountain M^u, and in the waters of the 
world of men. They have tlie sliape of the specta- 
cle-snake, with the extended hood ; but many actions 
are attributed to them that can only be done by one 
possessing the human form. They are demi-gods, 
who are usually considered as favourable to Budha 
and his adherents ; but when roused to anger they 
are very formidable. 

NAGAS, a class of Hindu mendicant monks who 
travel about in a state of nudity, but armed with 
warlike weapons, ustjally a matchlock, and sword, 
and shield. They are not limited to one sect, there 
being Vaishnam and Sniva Ndgas, the latter of 
whom smear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair, 
beards, and whiskers to grow, and wear the project- 
ing braid of hair, called the Jata. The Stick Ndgas, 
however, differ from those of tlie other sects by ab- 
staining from the use of anns, and following a retired 
and religious life. 

NAHAT. See Anaitis. 

NAIllMEU, the goddess of health among the 
ancient Egyptians. She was the spouse of Tiiotii 
(which see). 

NAIADS, nymphs who were considered among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans to preside over 
rivers, fountains, lakes, and streams. 

N'AINS, spirits in the Scandinavian mythology 


who dwelt in caverns, and excelled in the art ol 
working metals. They only appeared during the 
night, and if tliey allowed themselves to be overtaken 
by the rays of the rising sun, they were straighiway 
changed into stones. 

NAKIB, the chief of the Emirs (which see) 
among the Turkish Mohammedaus, who is held in 
great respect as being the bead of the descendants of 
the prophet. He has the power of life and death 
o\er the other Emirs. 

NAKIR, one of tlie two angels who, according to 
the Mohammedans, preside at the examination of the 
dead. See Dead (Examination of tuk). 

N.AMANDA, a short ejaculatory prayer usually 
addressed by the Japanese to their god Amidab 
(which see). This prayer, which is either sung or 
repeated to the tinkling of a little bell, consists of 
only three wonls, wliicli signify, “ Ever blessed Ami- 
das, liave mercy upon us.” The frequent repetition 
of the Nammdn is considered by tlie Japanese as 
conducive to the deliverance of tlieir friends and rela- 
tions from suffering in another world. Societies 
also are fonned to repeat this short prayer for the 
comfort and relief of their own souls. Oriental scho- 
lars allege that the words in which the Namanda is 
exjiressed are pure Sanskrit. 

NAMAZI, the five daily prayers which the Mo- 
hammedans regularly repeat every twenty-four hours. 
According to a tradition, the prophet was commanded 
by God to impose upon his disciples the daily obli- 
gation of fifty prayers. By tbe advice of Moses be 
solicited and obtained permission to reduce them to 
five, whicli are indispensable. Tlie five times of 
prayer in the course of a day are, 1. Day-break; 
2. Noon; 3. Afternoon; 4. Evening; and 6. The 
first watch of the night. These prayers are of divine 
obligation. The introduction of the first is attributed 
to Adam, of the second to Abraham, of the third to 
Jonah, of the fourth to Jesus, and of the fifth to 
Moses. On Friday, which is the Moliammedan Sab- 
bath, A sixth prayer is added, and this additioiiHl 
prayer is repeated between day-break and noon. If 
the prayers are not repeated at the prescribed hours, 
they are accounted vain and useless. The arrival of 
each of the hours of prayer is publicly announced by 
tbe proclamation of a Muezzin (wbicli see). 

NANA, the motlier of tbe Phrygian god Atgs, 
and tbe great goddess of the Armenians, 

NANAK SHAHIS. See Sikhs. 

NANEA, tw ancient Persian goddess, whose tem- 
ple and priests are mentioned in 2 Mac. i. 13. The 
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iiAine is supposed to be derived from the Persian NASCIO, a Roman goddess who was believed to 
word nahida, a ripe virgin. preside over the birth of children. 

N.\NTES (Edict op). See France (Protes- NASI, the name given by tlie Jews to the presi- 
TANT Church of). dent of the great Sanhedrim, who was held in high 

NAOS. See Nave. respect by tlie court, who received him standing 

NAP.£^, nymphs among the ancient Greeks when he entered the place of meeting. Till the 
who presided over groves and forests, and who Captivity the sovereign or chief ruler as Nasi. 
were believed sometimes to frighten solitary travel- Moses is said by the Rabbis to hwilkbeen the tirst 
lers. president of the Sanhedrim, but after the Captivity 

NARADA, a Hindu deity, the offspring of Brah- the two offices became quite distinct. According to 

iiM and SaiHuwati. He was believed to be the in- the Rabbis it was the prerogative of the descendants 
ventor of the Ailolian harp, and to preside over the of Uillel to execute the duties of this high office, 
sacred music of heaven and earth, of nature and hu- NASIB, the Mohammedan destiny or Fate 
maiiity. (which see). 

NARAKAS, the principal places of suffering in NASR, one of the five gods of the ancient Ara- 
the system of the Biidhists. These are reckoned bians mentioned in the Koran. He was the supremo 
eight in mimi)er, each of them 10,000 yojanas in deity of the Arabs of Yemen, and as the name signi- 
length, breadth, and height. The walls are nine fies an eagle, he may have been the sun-god. 

yojanas in thickness, and of so dazzling a brightness, NASTKOND, the shore of the dead, one of the 

that they burst the eyes of those who look at them, two places of punishment among the ancient Scan- 
even from the distance of a hundred yojanas. Each dinavians. In this place, which was to endure 
hell is so enclosed that there is no possibility of for ever, the Edda declares, ‘‘there is a vast and 
escape from it. There are in all 1.3G Narakcut, and direful structure with doors that face the north. It 
the whole are situated in the interior of the earth. is formed entirely of the backs of serpents, wattled 

NARAYANA, a suniame given in the laws of together like wicker work. But the serpents’ hesds 

Mann to Brahma as resting on an aquatic plant, the are turned towards the inside of the hall, and conti- 
lotus flower, in the midst of the great abyss of wa- nually vomit forth floods of venom, in which all those 
ters. There he reclines on the serpent Ananta or wade who commit murder, or who forswear them- 
eternitv, with closed eyes, and reposes in mysterious selves.” 

slumber. NATALES EPISCOPATUS, the birth-days of 

NARTHEX, the name given by the early Chris- bishops or their ordination, being at first anniver- 
tians to that portion of a church which formed its saries of their ordination, which they themsehes 
outer division within the walls. It was an oblong kept in their lifetime, and which were continued in 
i section of the building, extending across and occupy- memory of them after their death. By this means 
ing the front part of the interior of the house. It was these festivals came to be inserted in the Martyrolo- 
entered by three doors leading from the outer porch, gies as standing festivals in remembrance of their 
From the narthex there were also three entrances, the ordination or nativity to the episcopal office. These 
main entrance being in the middle, directly opposite anniversaries were celebrated with reading, psalmody, 
the altar, and opening immediately into the nave, preaching, praying, and receiving the eucharist. 

Two smaller doors upon each side appear to have open- NATALITIA. See Anniversaries, Birth- 

ed into the side aisles, from which the nave was cn- Day. 

tered by doors on the north and the south. The NATIGAY. See Itogay. 

doors consisted of two folding leaves, and the differ- NATIONAL COVENANT OF SCOTLAND. 

ent olasses of worshippers entered the nave at dif- See Covenant (The First National, of Scot- 

ferent doors, which were appropriated to them. The land). 

vessel or font of water for purification, which stood NATIVITARIANS, a name given by Danaius to 
at one time outside the church, was afterwards in- a heretical sect of the fourth century, wlio maintained 
troduced into the tiort^er. In this part of the church that the Second Person in tlie Holy Trinity was 
the penitents and catechumens stood during divine eternal as God, but not as the Son of God, that is, 
service to hear the psalms and scriptures read, and they denied liis eternal generation, 
the sermon preached, after which they were dismissed NATIVITY OF CHRIST. See Christmas. 
witlwut any prayers or solemn benediction. In the NATIVITY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. See 
narthex also Jews, heathens, heretics, and schisina- John (St.) Baptist’s Day. 
tics were sometimes allowed to take their place. NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 

The term narthex seems to have been applied to the MARY, a festival observed by the Church of Rome 
ante- temple of a church, because it was of an oblong aiinnaliy on the 8th of September, 
figura. Some churches had three or four nartheces^ NATURALISTS. See Rationalists. 

but these were without the walls, not like the ordi- NATURAL RELIGION, an expression used to 

nary narthex inside the church. denote tliose religious truths which are derived fnun 

NASAIRIYAH. See Ansarians. the teaching of the light of nature, or the exercise o» 
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the unassisted powers of human reason. Tiiese pri- 
mary truths of religion are few in number, including 
simply the Being and Perfections of God ; the dif- 
• ferent relations in which we stand to this Great Be- 
ing, and the duties arising therefrom; the Divine gov- 
ernment of tlie world ; the immortality of the soul, 
and the future state of rewards and punishments. 
These are the great articles of Natural Religion ; 
but though said to be derived from the simple un- 
aided efforts of human reason, mankind arc far from 
being unanimous in tlieir admission of these articles. 
Some have even gqjie so far as to deny that human 
reason can possibly discover for itself religious truths 
of any kind. But without utterly rejecting Natural 
Religion, we may remark that there is no point which 
it is of greater importance to keep constantly in 
view, in all our inquiries into matters of religion, 
than the precise line of distinction which separates 
the province of reason from that of revelation. The 
two are constantly in danger of being confounded, 
more especially by those who have been educated in a 
professedly Christian country, and under the in- 
fluence, perhaps imperceptible, which a knowledge 
of divine truth, however superficial, exercises over all 
our opinions and judgments. So liable, indeed, are 
we to be modified in our sentiments by the peculiar 
circumstances amid which we are placed, that it is 
often difficult, if not impos.sible, to state from what 
precise source any particular opinion has been de- 
rived. Hence it not unfrcqueiitly happens, that we 
attribute to the pure native operations of reason, sen- 
timents which we Imve acquired only in consequence 
of our acquaintance with the truths of revealed reli- 
gion ; and conversely also we sometimes imagine 
tltat the perverse deductions of our own unassisted 
reason are sanctioned by, or perhaps originate in, 
the dictates of inspiration. Of these two classes of 
errors, though the latter is attended witli the worst 
practical consequences, the former is the more sub- 
tile and imperceptible in its influence. We have 
formed many of our religious opinions directly from 
our knowledge of revealed truth, and yet so familiar 
have we become with them, and so deeply convinced 
of their reality, that we are in danger of confound- 
ing them with the plainest and simplest deductions 
of human reason. They bear upon our minds with 
the force of independent axioms, until at length we 
conclude them to have reached us in consequence of 
the primary operations of our own minds. It is more 
difficult than is often imagined to separate between 
the conviction arising from our belief in the doctrines 
of Scripture and the conviction arising from the sim- 
ple exercise of our minds upon the evidence in favour 
of that truth of which we are become convinced. Thus, 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is taught 
clearly in the pages of revelation, but it is also alleged 
to be ascertainable by the exercise of unassisted rea- 
son. Now, in reference to all those who have been 
familiar from infancy with the statements of the 
Bible, the difficulty is to calculate what amount of 


conviction, as to the sours immortality, they liave 
drawn from the one source, and wliat from the other. 
Do they believe the doctrine because nature has 
taught them to believe it, or is it not rather because 
the Bible has taught them? The proofs wliicli 
have passed before tlie minds of the heathen unen- 
lightened by the Gospel, have, with at least equal 
force, pressed themselves upon the attention of those 
who are blessed with the light of revelation ; they 
have learned much upon the subject, no doubt, from 
the dictates of nature, but how much more have 
they learned from the lessons of Scripture! The 
danger lies in their confounding the teaching of the 
one with the teaching of the other; in attributing to 
reason what they have received solely from revela- 
tion ; and, on the other hand, in endeavouring to 
make revelation responsible for what are purely and 
cntiiely the perverse judgments of unaided reason. 
In a sound condition of our intellectual and moral 
powers, reason and revelation must always he at one ; 
hut we are too prone to exalt tlie former at the ex- 
pense of the latter. To keep tlie province of the 
one separate and distinct from the province of the 
other, is in fact one of the most difficult, but never- 
thcless one of the most important lessons which the 
theological student is ctilled upon to leant. It is 
to ignorance and recklessness on this one point, that 
we would be inclined to attribute the greater part 
of the heresies which have distracted the Christian 
Church. 

We have been endowed by our Creator with rea- 
.soii for the most valuable and necessary ends ; hut 
these ends in reference to theology, are too little 
regarded. The Sociiiian entertains the most vague 
and extravagant views as to the illimitable extent to 
which reason can go, while the enthusiast, on the 
other hand, restricts it within too narrow bounds ; 
and one of the most necessary points, we conceive, 
in the logical training of the speculative inquirer in 
theology, is to enable him to ascertain the precise 
and definite limits which hound the province within 
which the exercise of human reason must be 
strictly confined. As long as we investigate the 
evidence on which the truth of revelation rests, 
reason is employed within her own sphere; and 
even after having ascertained that there is suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that the alleged revelation 
has indeed come from God, reason may legitimately 
inquire what is the precise meaning of its contents, 
and the relative hearing of its parts upon each other, 
or, in other words, what is usually termed the ana- 
logy of faith. Here, however, we have reached the 
point at which reason must pause, and revelation 
assume the sole and undivided supremacy. Tlir 
truth of the individual doctrines is founded not on 
their reasonableness, though that may be admitted 
08 an additional evidence in their favour, but solely 
on the authority of Him from whom we have ascer- 
tained the revelation to have come. It is not neces- 
sary, as the Sociiiian would argue, that what the 
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Bible teaclies should be proved to be consistent with 
reason ; tliis were to make the reason of man, feeble 
though it be, the arbiter and judge in matters which, 
from their very nature, must be regarded as beyond 
the limits of human investigation. Revelation pre- 
supposes man to be ignorant of those truths which it 
unfolds, and shall he notwithstanding dare to exalt 
reason so extravagantly as to imagine it, in point of 
fact, superior in authority to the dictates of inspira- 
tion ? No, by no means. It is in condescension to 
the feebleness and inadequacy of human reason, that 
a revelation has been imparted at all, and ever re- 
collecting that what we do not imderstand is far 
from being, on that account, necessarily untrue, let 
us bow implicitly to the simple statements of that 
Being whose “ understanding is infinite.” 

No little injury has been done to the cause of 
rhristianity by the extravagant adulators of human 
reason. Under the delusive idea, that by depriving 
the religion of the Bible of all that was peculiar, 
and hy endeavouring to reduce it to a perfect consis- 
tency and harmony with what are imagined to be 
the necessary truths taught by nature, they have 
furnished the infidel with powerful, and we fear too 
effective, weapons, wherewith to destroy the whole 
Christian system. The result, accordingly, has been 
such as might have been anticipated. Bolingbroke, 
Tiiidal, Collins, and many others of the same school, 
have directed their whole efforts to show that there 
is nothing in Christianity which was not previously 
revealed to us in the religion of nature ; and if any 
mysteries are recorded, they are merely resolvable 
into the figurative phraseology in which the author 
wrote, or into subsequent corruptions and interpo- 
lations of the record itself. Thus it is, that under 
the guise of friendship the deadliest blows have 
been struck at all that is vital in the Christianity of 
the Bible ; and that, too, arising from no other cause 
than the injudicious conduct of its real friends. It 
is not in Germany alone that this spirit of rational- 
ism has been diffusing its withering influence; in 
Britain, also, has such a spirit been gradually gain- 
ing ground. The consistency of revelation with 
reason is, no doubt, when properly conducted, a 
powerful argument in its favour ; but there is a point 
in the argument beyond which we dare not go, and 
the exact position of which, it is absolutely necessary 
for us previously to ascertain. It was an investigation 
of this kind that gave rise to one of the most valuable 
works on mental science that has ever appeared — 
the immortal essay of Locke on the Human Under- 
standing. “ ‘W’'oi*e it fair to trouble thee with the 
history of this essay," says the author in his Epistle 
to the reader, “ I should tell thee, that five or six 
friends meeting at my chamber, and discoursing on a 
subject very remote from this, found themselves 
quickly at a stand, by the difficulties that rose on 
every side. After we had a while puzzled ourselves, 
without coming any nearer a resolution of those 
doubts which perplexed us, it came into my 

— 
thoughts that we took a wrong course, and that 
before we set ourselves upon iiiquines of that na- 
ture, it was necessary to examine our own abilities, 
and see wliat object our understandings were or 
were not fitted to deal with.” It were well for the 
cause of Christianity, and well for the cause of 
science in general, tliat the example qjlii'rj.iocke were 
more frequently followed, and faci rendered 

familiar to our minds, that there is a point where 
reason ends, and implicit faith in revelation must 
begin. The human mind has not previously dis- 
covered all that the Bible unfolds to us, otherwise 
what necessity for the Bible at all ? If, then, there 
he truths peculiar to the Christian system, there is 
no necessity for the slightest anxiety on the part of 
the defenders of Christianity to reconcile any ap- 
parent inoonsistency between these peculiar Christian 
truths at»d the i)rinciples of reason. A strong pre- 
sumptive argument, it is true, may be founded on 
the fact which, in most instances, can be shown by 
analogy, that what is peculiar to Christianity is not 
contrary to reason. Such an argument, however, 
can ne\er amount to more than a presumption in its 
favour; and though it may bo powerful enough to 
silence the cavils of objectors, it adds little to the 
direct force of the Christian evidence. 

The essential and primary elements of all religious 
truth may be learned by the pure efforts of reason 
unaided by revelation, and all revealed religion, in 
fact, proceeds on the existence of that class of truths 
which i.s included under the term Natural Religion 

But to assert this, is just tantamount to tlie assertion 
that the Scriptures are accommodated to the nature 
of the beings to whom they are addressed. This is 
not all, however, that may be said in reference to their 
value. They state, no doubt, what is addressed to 
our reason, and what proceeds oti the supposition 
that there are some truths which unassisted reason 
has discovered ; but they do more, for they state, 
and in this their peculiar excellence consists, many 
truths which the reason of man hath not discovered, 
and by its most strenuous arid sustained exertions 
never could discover. And the danger is, that in 
deference to a certain class of sceptics and unbeliev- 
ers, pecidiarities of the Christian system should 

either be entirely overlooked, or attempted to be so 
modified as to suit the caprice of those who, while they 
profess an adherence to the doctrines of revelation, are 
all the while still more devoted admirers of Iminan 
rea.son. All human systems of religion, even the 
most degrading, are founded to some extent on natural 
religion, or, in other words, on those religious senti- 
ments and feelings which are inherent in the constitu- 
tion of every mind. But from these human religious, 
Christianity stands separate and apart ; and the ex- 
hibition of iU peculiarities, as contradistinguished 
from every other system of religious doctrine, forms • 
a most important branch of the Christian evideiues. 

1 This argument skilfully conducted would tend to 
destroy the force of the infidel maxim which is too 
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often assumed as the shibboleth of a self-styled 
liberal party — that all religions are alike. The couii> 
terfeit, we admit, may resemble the true coin in one 
point — that they are both of them coim^ but in every 
other point they are diametrically opposed. Be- 
tween truth and falsehood in the eyes of God there 
is and must ever be a great gulf fixed ; and though 
man may impiously dare to approximate the two, 
and even to mistake the one for the other, the eye 
of Omniscience discerns between them an inconceiv- 
able, an infinite distance. 

NATURE-WORSHIP. See Fetish-Worship, 
Mythology. 

NAULEM, the fare which Charon^ according to 
the belief of the ancient Greeks and Romans, de- 
manded from those whom he ferried over the rivers 
Styx and Acheron in the Infernal regions. To en- 
able the dead to satisfy this demand, it was custom- 
ary to put a small piece of money in the mouth of a 
corp.se before burial. 

NAVE, the name given in ancient times to the 
main body of a Christian church, where the people 
met for religious worship. It was also called the 
place of assembly, and the quadrangle, from Its quad- 
rangular form, in contrast with the circular or ellip- 
tical form of the chancel. In a central position in 
the nave stood the ambo or reading-desk, elevated 
on a platfonn above the level of the surrounding 
seats. The choristers and professional singers were 
provided with seats near the desk. The seats in 
front, and on either side of it, were occupied by the 
believers or Christian communicants. At a very 
early period tlie nave was divided into separate parts, 
and specific seats assigned to the several classes of 
which the audience consisted. As the rules of the 
primitive church required the separation of the 
sexes, the male and female portion of the audi- 
ence were separated from one another by a \eil or 
lattice. In the lilastern churche.s the women and 
catecliumeiis occupied the galleries above, while the 
men sat below. In some churches a separate apart- 
ment was allotted to widows and virgins. Tlie ordi- 
nary place for the catechumens was next to the 
lielievers, and arranged in the order of their several 
classes. Behind the catechumens sat those penitents, 
wJio had been restored to a place in the churcli. 
The nave was separated from tlie narthex by wooden 
rails, in which were gates, called by the modern 
rituals and Greek writers, the beautiful and royal 
gates, where kings and emperors were wont to lay 
aside tlieir crowns before enteritig the body of the 
church. 

NAZARENES, a term of reproach applied to the 
early Christians by the Jews, by whom they were 
sometimes styled the sect of the Nazarenes, as we 
find in Acts xxiv. 6. A particular sect, however, 
arose in the second century, which Jerome and Epi- 
phanius mention as called by this name, and who 
taught that the Jewish law, and especially circum- 
cision, was obligatory on Jewish Christians, and 


moreover, they believed Jesus to be the son of the 
Virgin Mary, but a mere man. The Jews, we are 
told by early Christian writers, were wont to cuive 
and anathematixe this sect of Nazarenes, three times 
a-day, morning, noon, and night, using this impreca- 
tion in their prayers in the synagogue, “ Send thy 
curse, 0 God, upon the Nazarenes.” Jerome men- 
tions a Hebrew gospel which he had received from 
the Nazarenes near the close of the fourth century. 
They tlien dwelt at Beroea in Syria. Their views of 
Christ, as exhibited in the gospel which bears their 
name, are thus detailed by Neander: “He is de- 
scribed by them as the one towards whom the pro- 
gressive movement of the theocracy tended from the 
beginning; as the end and aim of all the earlier 
divine revelations. In him, the Holy Spirit, from 
whom, down to this time, only isolated revelations 
and excitations had proceeded, first found an abiding 
place of rest, a permanent abode. Inasmuch as the 
Holy Spirit was the productive principle of his en- 
tire nature, and it was first from him that the effi- 
ciency of the Spirit, in shaping the entire life of 
humanity, and forming other organs of action, could 
proceed, he is called the fii*st-boni of the Holy 
Spirit ; — es the Holy Spirit is also denominated his 
mother. Where this g 08 ])el describes how the wliole 
fountain of the Holy Spirit descended on Christ at 
ln.s baptism and abode permanently with him, tlie 
following words of salutation are ascribed to the 
former: ‘My Son, in all the prophets I expected 
thee, that thou shouldest come, and I might find in 
thee a place of rest ; for thou art iny resting place, 
thou art my first-boni Son, who reignest for ever.’ ” 
Tlie Nazarenes are often confounded with the Ehion- 
iteSf with whom to a certain extent they agreed in 
opinion. 

NAZARITE, one consecrated to God under the 
Jewish law by a peculiar vow, wbicb is fully ex- 
plained in Num. vi. 1.3 — 21. Samson was dedicated 
to the Lord even before his birtli under the vow of 
a Nazarite. The same also was done in the case of 
Samuel, whose motlier Hannah, we are informed in 
Ist Samuel i. 11, “ vowed a vow, and said, 0 Lord 
of hosts, if thou wilt indeed look on the affliction of 
thine handmaid, and remember me, and not forget 
tliine handmaid, but wilt give unto thine handmaid 
a man-child, then I will give him unto the Lord all 
the days of his life, and there shall no razor come 
upon his head.” Michaelis alleges that Nazaritism 
was not instituted by Moses, but was of more an- 
cient, probably of Egyptian origin^ The vow of 
the Nazarite was the only rite of an ascetic charac- 
ter ill use among the Israelites. It was called the 
Great Vow, and those who observed it were ac- 
counted of equal sanctity with the high-priest. The 
vow was either for life, or only for a short time, 
which the Jews say was at least thirty days. From 
Acts xxii. 26, however, it appears that the duration 
of the vow might last no longer than a week. Women, 
if tliey wished, might become Nazarites as well as 
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men, provided they were at their own disposal, and 
not under tlie authority of parents or husbands who 
iniglu cancel their vow. One part of the obligations 
under which a Nazarite came, was to abstain altoge- 
ther from wine, and other intoxicating liquors, that 
he might be tlie bettor fitted to study the law, and 
devote himself to religious exercises. He was also 
bound to let his hair grow until the time of his vow 
was ended. Tliat he might be always ready to en- 
gage in divine service, he was prohibited from touch- 
ing a dead body, or even accompanying a funeral 
procession, lest he should contract ceremonial defile- 
inent. During his separation, a Nazarite was usually 
dressed in a garment of hair, called by the Plebrews 
Addereth. At the expiry of his vow the Nazarite 
was obliged to offer a lamb of the first year without 
blemish for a burnt-offering ; a ewe lamb of the first 
year without blemish for a sin-offering, and a ram 
without blemish for a peace-offering. He was now 
allowed to shave his head, and was obliged to carry 
his hair into the room of the Nazarites, which, in the 
second temple, was situated in the north-east corner 
of the court of tlie women, and there to commit it to 
the dames. This was dune as a token that he had 
performed his vow. 

NDA, a secret association among the people of 
Southeni Gtiinea in West Africa. It is confined to 
the adult male population, and is thus described by 
Mr. Wilson, who, from liis long residence in the 
country, acquired an intimate acquaintance with its 
peculiar customs. Speaking of this association, he 
says, << It is headed by a spirit of this name, who 
dwells in the woods, and appears only when sum- 
moned by some unusual event, at the death of a 
person connected witli the order — at the birth of 
twins, or at the inauguration of some one into office. 
His voice is never heard except at night, and after 
the people have retired to rest. Ho enters the \il- 
lage from the wood.side, and is so bundled up in dried 
plantain leaves that no one would suspect him of be- 
longing to the human species. He is abvays accom- 
panied by a train of young men, and the party dance 
to a peculiar and somewhat plaintive air on a dute- 
like instrument as they parade the streets. As soon 
as it is known that he has entered the village, the 
women and children liurry away to their rooms to 
hide themselves. If they should have the misfor- 
tune to see Ndft, or should be discovered peeping at 
him through the cmcks of the houses, they would be 
thrashed almost to death. Perhaps no woman has 
ever had tlie temerity to cast eyes upon this myste- 
rious being. Ndft frequently stops in front of the 
dwelling of a man who is known to have rum in Ids 
possession, and exacts a bottle, in default of which 
his property would be injured. The leading men of 
the village show the utmost deference to his autho- 
rity, and no doubt for the purpose of making a 
stronger impression imon the minds of the women 
and children. If a enstinguished person dies, NdH 
sdfeots great rage, and comes the following night with 


a large posse of men to seize tlie property of the vil- 
lagers without discrimination. He is sure to lay 
hands on as many sheep and goats as ai'e necessary 
to make a grand feast, and no man has any right to 
complain. Many take the precaution to lock up 
their sheep and other live stock in their dwelling- 
houses the night before, and in this wa^p^loiie can 
they escape the ravages of this monBfeilM>f tlie woods, 
who is sure to commit depredations somewhat in 
proportion to the importance and rank of the man 
who has died. The institution of Nd4, like that ol 
Mwetyi, is intended to keep the women, children, 
and slaves in subjection. 1 once heard a man who 
belonged to the oi*der acknowledge that there was no 
such spirit ; * but bow,' said he, ‘ sliall we govern oui 
women and our slaves if we do away with tiie im- 
pression tliat there is such a being.’” 

NDKNGEI, the highest deity worshipped by fl.e 
inhabitants of the Feejee Islands. They believe that 
this god manifests himself in a variety of forms from 
age to age, but he is actually worshipped in the form 
of a huge serpent. The word Ndmgei is supposed 
by some to be a corruption of the first part of the 
name Tanga-roa, or great Tanga, the chief divinity 
of Polynesia ; but whether this idea be well founded 
or not, gi'eat veneration is entertained for Ndengei^ 
as they believe that to tliis deity the spirit goes im- 
mediately after death, either to be purified or to 
receive sentence. All spirits, however, are not per- 
mitted to reach the judgment-seat of Ndengd^ foi 
the road is obstructed by an enoimous giant, wield- 
ing a large axe, with which he attacks all who pass 
him, and those who are wounded dare not present 
themselves to Ndengei, and are obliged to wander 
about in the moiinlains. “At liewa,” says Captain 
Wilkes of tlie American Exploring Expedition, “ it 
i.s believed that the spirits first repair to the resi- 
dence of Ndengei, who allots some of tliem to tiie 
devils for food, and sends the rest aw^ay to Mukalon, 
a small island off Rewa, where tliey remain until an 
appointed day, after which they are all doomed to 
annihilation. Tlie judgments tlius passed by Nden- 
gei seem to be ascribed rather to liis caprice than lo 
any desert of the departed soul.” 

NEBO, a god of the ancient Babylonians, men- 
tioned in Isa. xlvi. 1. in connexion with Bel or Baal, 
with which deity Calinet supposes it to have been 
identical. This god was worshipped also by the 
Moabites. It presided over the planet Mercury. 
Tlie estimation in wiiich Nebo was held is evident 
from the circumstance, that it forms a part of the 
names of various princes, as Nebucliadnezzar, Na- 
boiiassar, Nabopolassm*, and others. 

NECESSARIANS, or Nkckssitarians, a name 
applied to those who believe in the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, whetlier natural or moral, philosophical or 
theological. This profound subject lias engaged the 
attention, and exercised the ingenuity of many 
thoughtful men in every age. 'Die question may be 
considered either in a wider sense, including all ob- 
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jects, whether material, mental, or moral ; or it may terialistic views which resolved mind into a mere 
be viewed in a more restricted sense, as applied to property of matter, was a keen supporter of the doc- 
mere human agency. In eitlier case it is necessary trine of necessity, not, however, of moral, but philo- 
to bear in mind the important distinction which ez> sophical, or rather mechanical necessity. He held 
ists between natural and moral necessity. The for- that in tiie same state of mind, and in the same view 
mer may be detined as that necessity which is of of things, man would make always the same choice, 
mere nature, without anything of choice ; the latter since motives act upon the mind as weights do upon 
as that necessity which is connected with the exer- the scale, by a mechanical necessity. Were this 
cise of choice, and, therefore, arises from strictly the true state of matters in regard to human agency, 
moral causes. Matter being, in its very nature, inert, man would be nothing more than a mere passive 
passive, and unconscious, the assertion of necessity, machine, and responsibility for his actions would, of 
as applied to material objects alone, is tantamount to course, be excluded. But with the exception of 
the assertion of tlie eternity of matter, and that too writers of the materialist school. Necessitarians uni- 
not only in its substance or essence, but in all its formly regard motives as governing the will not by 
forms. If material things cannot but be what they a mechanical but a moral influence, the two modes 
are, then they must have been such from all eternity, of inlluence being essentially distinct from cacli 
Such is accordingly the doctrine of the Natural- other, and not as Priestley and others allege, capable 
I3TS or Rationalists (which see). Such was the of being blended into one. 

theory of the Epicureans and the Materialists of an- Leibnitz, the eminent German jdiilosopher of the 
cient times, and such is still the opinion of the Post- 17th century, was a keen advocate for the doctrine 
tirisLi in our own day. of necessity, founding it on his system of Optimism. 

The term Necessitarians^ however, is generally The perfection of the universe was with him a fun- 
used to denote those who maintain the doctrine of damcntal principle, and this perfection required the 
moral necessity as bearing upon human will and hu- best order of combination, which was accomplished 
man agency. Tliis, it is obvious, may be as abso- by the evolutions of each monad being adapted to 
lute as natural necessity. “ Tliat is,” to use the the evolutions of all the others. To fultil the Divine 
words of President Edwards, “ the eflect may he as decrees in the attainment of the greatest possible 
perfectly connected with its moral cause, as a natural perfection, Leibnitz considered tlie doctrine of ne- 
iiecessary effect is with its natural cause. Whether cessity to be essential in a twofold aspect ; mechaiii- 
the will in every case is necessarily determined by cal necessity in the motions of material and inani- 
the strongest motive, or whether the will ever makes mate objects, but moral and spiritual necessity in 

any resistance to such a motive, or can ever oppose the voluntary determinations of iiitelligeut beings, 

the strongest present inclination, or not . if that mat- All events tliat happen, wlietlier for good or evil, 
ter should be controverted, yet I suppose none will form part of the Divine plan predetennined from all 
deny, but that, in some cases, a previous bias and in- eternity, and, therefore, necessarily must come to 
clinatiou, or tlie motive presented, may be so power- pass. Things could not possibly on this scheme lie 

fill, that the act of the will may be certainly and ditVereiit from what they are. They are under the 

indissolubly connected therewith. When motives power of a mechanical necessity in the case of inate- 
or previous bias are very strong, all will allow that rial things, and a moral necessity in tlie case of hu- 
thcre is some difliculty in going against them. And man beings, which bring them into harmony with 
if they were yet stronger, the difficulty would be still the entire plan of the universe, 
greater. And therefore, if more were still added to The most strenuous and powerful supporter of the 
their strength, to a certain degree, it would make the doctrine of necessity, however, is President Edwards, 
difficulty so great, that it woidd be wholly impossi- in his very able treatise on the Freedom of the Will, 
ble to surmount it ; for this plain reason, because in which he contends strongly for moral nece.*>sity, 
whatever power men may be supposed to have to or, in other words, that the will is, in every case, 
sunnount difficulties, yet that power is not influite ; necessarily determined by the strongest motives, 
and so goes not beyond certain limits. If a man lie argues most conclusively against the Armiiiian no- 
can sunnount ten degrees of difficulty of this kind tion of liberty, as implying a self-determining power 
with twenty degrees of strength, because the degrees in the will, and defines liberty or free-will to be the 
of strength are beyond the degrees of difficulty : yet power which any one possesses of doing what he plea- 
if the difficulty be increased to thirty, or an hundred, ses. This freedom of the will Mr. Edwards shows with 
or a thousand degrees, and his strength not also in- the most couvincing clearness to be completely con- 
creased, his strength will be wholly insufficient to sur- sistent with moral necessity ; arguing the matter in 
mount the difficulty. As, therefore, it must be various ways. Thus he proves that every effect has 
allowed, that there may be such a tiling as a sure and a necessary connexion with its cause, or with that 
perfect connexion between moral causes and eflect s ; which is the true ground and reason of its existence *, 
so this only is what I call by the name of moral iie- that every act of will has a necessary connexion with 
cessity.” .the dictates of the understanding; that every act of 

Dr. Priestley, in perfect consistency with his nia- will is excited by a motive, wlticli is, therefore, the 
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cause of the act of the will; and finally, that God's 
ceitain foreknowledge of the volitions of moral 
agents is utterly inconsistent with such a contin> 
gency of those volitions -as excludes all necessity. 

But it has often been maintained in opposition to 
the doctrine of necessity, that if the whole series of 
events, material, mental, and moral, be necessary, 
then human liberty is impossible. The reply which 
Dr. Dick gives to this objection, in his ‘ Lectures on 
Theology,’ though brief, is concluHivc: “Those ac- 
tions,” says he, “ are free which are the effect of voli- 
tion. In whatever manner the state of mind which 
gave rise to the volition has been produced, the liberty 
of the agent is neither greater nor less. It is his will 
alone which is to be considered, and not the means 
by which it has been determined. If God fore- 
ordained certain actions, and placed men in such cir- 
cumstances that the actions would certainly take 
place agreeably to the laws of the niind, men are 
nevertheless moral agents, because they act volun- 
tarily, and are responsible for the actions which con- 
sent has made their own. Libei*ty does not consist 
in the power of acting or not acting, but in acting 
from choice. The choice is determined by some- 
thing in the mind itself, or by something e.xternal 
infiuencing the mind; but, whatever is the cause, 
the choice makes the action free, and the agetit ac- 
countable.” Thus the freedom of the will may be 
reconciled with absolute decrees involving irre.‘‘isti- 
ble necessity. And if the will be free, moral re- 
sponsibility becomes quite possible. 

Lord I^mes, in his Essays on the Principles of 
Morality, declares himself a Necessitarian, but on 
grounds altogether different from those on which 
President Edwards rests his scheme. There is no- 
thing ill the wliole universe, his Lordsliip argues, 
which can properly be called comingciit ; but every 
motion in the material, and every determination and 
action in the inoml world, are directed by immutable 
laws, so that while those laws remain in force, not the 
smallest link in the chain of causes and effects can 
be broken, nor any one thing be otherwise than it is. 
Ill this condition man, though goaded on by stern ne- 
cessity which by no effort on his part he can possibly 
overcome, is provided, according to the hypothesis 
of Lord Karnes, with a delusive sense of liberty 
which fits him for discharging his duties in this 
world with greater efficiency than if he had the full 
consciousness of being the victim of an insuperable 
necessity which exempted him alike from either praise 
or blame, rewai*d or punishment. In vindication of 
this deception alleged to be practised on man by his 
Creator, his lordsliip refers to vanous illusions to 
which the senses of man are liable. His eyes, for 
example are neither microscopic on the one hand, 
nor telescopic on the other, but limited in power 
of vision to a certain narrow range. The ob- 
jects, accordingly, on which he looks assume a very 
different aspect from that in which they appear to 
creatures whose eyes are differently constructed. 


Such an argument, however, as applied to the 
freedom of the will, is altogether irrelevant and 
without force. It is unnecessary even to suppose 
such a deception, seeing no such necessity exists as 
is inconsistent with perfect freedom of will. Both 
necessity and freedom exist, and both exist in har- 
mony. But the bond which connects tb^;<^wo toge- 
ther is hid from human vision, ancMlI^longs to the 
region of humble faith. 

NECOUSIA, offerings among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans on the anniversary of the day of the 
death of a relative. According to some, tlie Ne- 
cousia were the same with tlie Genksia (which see). 

NECRODEIPNON (Gr. dead, and d^p- 

nvti, a supper), a feast among the ancient heathens, 
commonly held after a funeral. It took jdace at the 
house of the nearest relati\e of the deceased, and 
was usually attended by the whole friends and rela- 
tions, it being regarded as a sacred duty to be pre- 
sent oil the mournful occasion. 

NECliOMANCI2R (Gr. necros, and maiitda^ divi- 
nation), one who consults the dead, imagining them 
to have the power of revealing secrets and fore- 
telling future events. From a very remote anti- 
quity such persons existed. Thus we find them 
mentioned in Deut. xviii. 11, and an instance is set 
before us in the witcli of Endor, who pretended to 
possess the power of summoning the dead to return 
to cartli. Maimonides describes a necromancer as 
one who, having afflicted himself with fasting, goes 
to the burying-place and there lies down and fulls 
asice]), and then the dead appear to him and give 
him the information he requires. In the early Chris- 
tian church the severest ecclesiastical censures were 
inflicted upon all who practised necromancy or simi- 
lar arts of divination. 

NECROMANCY, the art of evoking the dead, 
and questioning them as to the secreth of the future. 
In ancient Greece, Orplieus was believed to have 
been the inventor of this magical art. Thessaly was 
regarded as the chief residence of all who excelled in 
divination. Ulysses in the Odyssey of Homer 
evokes the manes of the dead. One of the most 
famous of the oracles of antiquity was tliat of Tro- 
phoiiius, in which the dead were believed to answer 
from the bowels of the earth. The Scandinavians 
ascribed the origin of necromancy to Odin. In sev- 
eral heathen nations, but jiarticularly among the 
negro tribes in Western Africa, the art of consulting 
the spirits of the dead is constantly practised. Na- 
tive priests pretend to hold converse with them, and 
act as a medium of intercourse between the living 
and the dead. In the United Stales of North Amer- 
ica, even in this enlightened age, a class of people 
has arisen, usually called Spiritualiata, who pretend 
by table-tuming, spirit-rapping, and diflerent kinds 
of incantation, to put themselves in relation with the 
tenants of the world of spirits, and to converse with 
them freely on all subjects which concern the past 
the present, or the future* 
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NECROTHAPT.E (Or. necros, dead, and thapto, 
to bury), a name given by tlie ancient Greeks to 
undertakerr at funerals. Among the Romans they 
were called fdbUinarii, from the goddess Libitina 
(which see). 

NECTARj the drink of the immortal gods, ac- 
cording to the early Greek poets, which was served 
round to them by the hands of Ilehe or Ganymede. 
It is confounded by some of the ancient writers with 
anibroaia, the food of the gods. 

NEDUSIA, a surname of Athena^ derived from 
the river Nedon, on tlie banks of which she was 
worshipped. 

NEFASTI (Dies), unlawful days among the an- 
cient Romans. Neither courts of justice nor assem- 
blies of tlie people could be held on these days ; and 
afterwards they were dedicated chiefly to the wor- 
ship of the gods. Numa Pompilius is said to have 
been the originator of the dies nefaati. 

NEGES. See Canusis. 

NEGOMBO, a priest and prophet among the in- 
habitants of Congo in West Africa. He pretends to 
foretell future events, and to heal all kinds of dis- 
ease. 

NEGORES, a religious sect in Japan, which de- 
rives its origin from Cambodoxi, a disciple of Xaca. 
Tliis sect consists of three classes. The first, wliich 
is less numerous than the others, devote themselves 
to the worshi}) of the gods, and the performance of 
religious ceremonies; the second employ themselves 
in military affairs, and the third in the preparation of 
weapons of war. The Negores, as a body, are so 
numerous and influential, that the Emperor finds it 
necessary to secure their favour. They are scrupu- 
lously careful about the life of inferior animals, but 
their quarrels with one another often end in blood- 
shed. 

NEGOSCI, the title of a priest among the natives 
of Congo. He must have eleven wive'^, and as is 
usual among African tribes, he acts the part of a 
magician. When any native meditates revenge 
upon an enemy, he applies to a Negosci, who cuts 
off some locks of his hair, and binding them together 
throws them into the fire, uttering all the while 
various imprecations upon the enemy and all that 
belongs to him. 

NEHALENNIA, a Pagan goddess, the origin of 
whose name it is difficult to trace. An image of 
this female deity was first discovered in 1646 in 
Zealand, among some ruins which had long been 
covered by the sea. Montfaucon in his Antiquities 
gives seven pictures of the goddess. She is I’epre- 
sented carryitig a basket of fruit, and with a dog at 
her side. 

NEHUSHTAN, a name given by Hezekiali to 
the brazen serpent which Moses had set up in the 
wilderness, and which had ever since that time been 
carefully preserved by the Israelites. The good king 
finding that his people had actually converted the 
serpent into an idol, and were burning incense before 


it, resolved to put an end to this form of idolatry 
We are told accordingly in 2 Kings xviii. 4, “He 
removed the high places, and brake the images, and 
cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the brasen 
serpent that Moses had made : for unto those days 
the children of Ismel did bum incense to it : and he 
called it Nehushtan.” It is difficult to ascertain 
when this brazen serpent began to be worsliipped. 
Itabbi Kimchi supposes that the people had burnt 
incense to it from the time when the kings of Israel 
corrupted themselves ; and that this species of ido- 
latry escaped the notice of Asa and Jehoshaphat 
when they reformed the church. For a long period, 
in all probability, the serpent of brass had been 
piously preserved like the pot of manna, or Aaron’s 
rod, as a memorial of God’s miraculous goodness to 
his people. In process of time, however, the serpent 
was worshipped as a god. Hezekiah in his indigna- 
tion called it Nehushtan, which Bishop Patrick in- 
terprets to mean “foul-fiend, the old Dragon or 
Satan,” and he broke it in pieces; that is, as the 
Talmudists explain it, he ground it to powder, and 
scattered it in the air, that no relic of it might re- 
main to be worahipped by a superstitious peo]»le. 
See Serpent-Worship. 

NEITII, the goddess of wisdom among the an- 
cient Egyptians, identified with Athena of the 
Greek*!. She was chiefly worshipped in the Delta, 
where a city w'as built bearing her name. 

NEMEAN GAMES, one of the four great festi- 
vals of ancient Greece, deriving its name from Nemea. 
where it was celebrated, as Pindar tells us in honour 
of Zeiis. The games consisted of horse-racing, 
chariot-racing, running, wre^tling, boxing, throwing 
the spear, shooting with the bow, and other warlike 
exercises. The victors were crowned with a chaplet 
of olive, and afterwards of green parsley. The Ne- 
mean games were regularly celebrated twice in the 
course of every Olympiad. They appear to have 
been discontinued soon after the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian. See Games. 

NEMEIUS, a surname of Zeus, under which he 
was worshipped at Nemea, where games were cele- 
brated ill his honour. See preceding article. 

NEMESIACl, tlie officers of the goddess Nemesis, 
who presided over good fortune, and was the dis- 
penser of fate. See next article. 

NEMESIS, the goddess among the ancient Greeks 
who was believed to regulate human affairs, dis- 
pensing at ))leasure happiness or unhappiness, the 
goods or the ills of life. She was looked upon also 
as an avenging deity, who punished the proud. 
There is a tradition that Zeus begot by Nemesis an 
egg. which Leda found, and from wiiidi Helena and 
the Dioscuri sprung. Rougemont, in his * Le Peuple 
Priinitif,’ regards Nemesis as a goddess, symbolizing 
the separation of the elements in the act of creation. 
She was represented at Smyrna with wings, and 
Hesiod calls her the daughter of Night, or of the 
darkness which enveloped the waters of chaos. 
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NEOCORI, officers attached to the Pagan tem- 
ples in ancient Greece, wliose office it was to sweep 
the temple, and perfonii other menial offices con- 
nected with it. In course of time these duties were 
intrusted to slaves, and the Neocori came to occupy 
a higher position, superintending tiie temples, guard- 
ing tlie treasures, and regulating the sacred rites. 
In some towns there was a regular college of Neocori; 
and the office having considerable honour attached 
to it, was sought by persons even of high rank. In 
the time of the Emperors, nations and cities eagerly 
sought the title Neocori^ and counted it a special 
privilege to have the cliarge of a temple. Thus in 
the Acts of the Apostles, we leani, tliat the city of 
Ephesus was Neocora of the great goddess Diana. 

NEOMENIA. See New Moon. 

NEONOMIANS (Gr. neoa, new, and nonws^ law), 
a word used to describe those who believe the gospel 
to be a new law, which no longer exacts a perfect, uni- 
fonn, universal obedience, but accepts of faith and a 
sincere though imperfect obedience, as the passport 
to eternal life. This doctrine has bctui a favourite 
hypothesis with Arminian writers from the time of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618, wlien it was fully can- 
vassed and explicitly condemned. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, a controver.sy arose 
among the Englisli Dissenters on this subject, the 
Baxteeians (which see), being branded as Neono- 
miana. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Mr. Baxter, followed by Dr. Daniel Williams, was 
called upon to contend against the Crvspites^ who 
were avowed Antinomiam, and it is not wonderful 
that in his anxiety to uphold the claims of the law 
of God as eternally binding upon all his creatures, 
this ardent controversialist should have expressed 
himself in language which laid him open to the 
charge of taking a legal view of the gos]>el. The 
Hopkinsians (which see) in America have also 
exposed their teaching to the same objection. Not 
only do they fearlessly set forth the extent, s])iritual- 
ity, and unflinching demands of the law; they think 
it necessary also to urge upon sinners the l&jol dispeii- 
Botion^ if we may so speak, of the gospel. Now that 
such a view of the gospel is in one sense consistent 
with truth, we readily admit. The law, no doubt, 
extends its wide and all-comprehensive re(iuirement8 
over the whole range of human duty, and it de- 
nounces with unmitigated and nnmitigable severity 
its awful threatenings against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men. Viewing man, therefore, 
as simply under the law, without any reference, in 
the mean time, to his having either kept or broken 
the law, it is the bouiiden duty of every human be- 
ing instantly to “repent and believe the gospel." 
In this sense “ God commandeth aU men everyiohere 
to repent.” They are subject to that immutable and 
everlasting law which binds in holy and harmonious 
subjection the whole intelligent creation to its God ; 
and it is at his peril if any one shall neglect to per- 
form, in all its pun'ty, and in all its perfection, this 


or any other branch of moral duty. The commands 
to believe, to repent, and to obey, are equally obli- 
gatory upon every man as a subject of God’s moral 
government. The law of God was originally formed 
with the express design of being applicable to man, 
not in one situation merely, but in all the possible 
circumstances in which he might be pl^/;ed. And 
hence it is, that in this abstract vieHHf fhe subject, 
man being considered as simply under the law, the 
divine statutes extend their claims of obedience even 
to the faith and repentance of the gospel. So that 
there is in fact a legal dispensation of the gospel ; for 
if Christ hath been therein set forth, and even if in 
the Mosaic law he was, however obscurely, exhibited 
as the sole ground of justification, we are bound by 
the commands of that moral or natural law, which is 
immutable and eternal in its obligations, to accept of 
the blessings held out to us in the gospel. And in- 
deed it is expressly declared in Sacred Scripture, 
that “ he who helieveth shall be saved ; and he that 
believclh not is condemned already.''^ He is con- 
demned by the terms of that very law to which, in 
rejecting the gospel, he professes to adhere ; he is 
condemned, because, instead of yielding obedience 
to the express iujurjction of the law, “Thou shall 
love the Lord tliy God with all thy heart," he dares 
to disbelieve “ the record which God hath given of 
his Son.” 

We may remark, however, still further, in illustra- 
tion of the erangellcal law, that it is binding upon 
the saint equally with the sinner. If the moral law, 
which it must be observed has not been and never 
can be abrogated, takes cognizance of every man’s 
acceptance or non-acceptance of the gospel, it is 
evident that the same law must take cognizance also 
of the Christian’s actings, whether of faith, repent- 
ance, or true obedience, posterior as well as anterior 
to the period of his reception of “ the truth as it is 
in Jesus." It demands with equal firmness that he 
shall exercise faith and repentance, and that he shall 
exercise them sincerely, habitually, and without im- 
perfection. And accordingly every believer knows 
that if his salvation depended upon his perfonnance 
of these or any other duties in a legal sense, he must 
be certainly and iiremcdiably lost. And yet it is 
indubitably true that the same law which declares 
“Thou shall not steal," commands us, under still 
severer penalties, to “ repent and believe the gospel ;’’ 
to “live by the faith of the Son of God,” and to 
“ adorn the doctrine of our Saviour by a conversation 
becoming the gospel.” 

All this we readily admit is abstractly true, in 
reference to man viewed simply as a moral agent, 
placed “ under the law;'' but tliis is scarcely the atti- 
tude which the gospel assumes in addressing man as 
a fallen being, a breaker of the law. It regards him 
as ruined, and, in so far as the law is concerned, 
irretrievably ruined. And as the most melancholy 
proof of his undone condition is his utter insensi- 
bility to his true character in the sight of God, the 
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first step towards his recovery must obviously be to 
arouse him from this state of moral torpor and death. 
The mode of accomplishing this in an humble de- 
pendence upon the blessing of the Spirit, we allege 
to be, in the first instance, a faithful and energetic 
proclamation of the original law, in all its spirituality 
of extent and inflexibility of demand; and chiefly 
with the view of convincing the careless sinner that 
by the law of God he is a guilty, condemned, help- 
less criminal ; that in his present condition, wherever 
he goes, and in whatever circumstances he is placed, 
he is under the curse, and every moment liable to 
undergo the wrath, of the Almighty. And accord- 
ingly in thus making a legitimate, a sanctioned use 
of the law, we have reason to expect that the sinner 
will be compelled anxiously and eagerly to exclaim 
“ what shall I do to be saved?” 

But the species of Neonomiamsm to which we 
have now been adverting, is vcmw difTereiit from that 
which is held by many Anniiiian divines, both in 
Britain and on the Continent. According to their 
view of the matter, the neto laio of the gospel is sub- 
stituted for the old law of the ancient economy, 
which is abrogated and annulled. Christ by his 
vicarious sufferings hath purchased, they allege, the 
relaxation of God’s law, and the consequent accep- 
tance of an imperfect, if only sincere obedience. But 
inflexible justice, which is a necessary part of moral 
perfection, forbids any such demonstration of leni- 
ency on the part of Jehovah. Justice unflinchingly 
demands a fulfilment of all the obligations under 
which as creatures we have come, and even were it 
possible for the mercy of God to incline towards a 
depression of the standard of morality, holiness and 
righteousness and truth must alike oppose it. If 
the law of God be relaxed, where is the security of 
the Divine government, where the immutableness of 
the Divine character? But it were altogether incon- 
sistent with the purity of the Almighty to connive 
at imperfection in any of his creatures. Neither 
can faith under the gospel be accepted as equivalent 
to perfect obedience under the law. And in proof 
of this, wc remark, that faitli is either perfect, or it 
is imperfect. Now it cannot be perfect, seeing it is 
the act of a sinful creature ; and if it be imperfect, 
God can neither regard it as perfect, nor ground any 
act of judicial acquittal on the performance of an act 
which is admitted to be imperfect. Hence the ne- 
cessity of the righteousness of Christ, since by the 
deeds of no law, whether new or old, can a man be 
justified before God, but we are justified freely by 
God’s grace, through the imputed righteousness of 
the Lord Jesus. 

NEOPHYTES (Gr. neos, new, and phtomai, to l)e 
bom), new-born or regenerated, a term sometimes 
applied in ancient times to those who were newly 
l»ptized, or to new converts to Christianity. It has 
also been often used to denote tliose who had re- 
cently joined a religious order. 

NEPAUL (Religion of). See Budhists. 


NEPENTHE, a magic potion mentioned both by 
Greek and Roman poets, which was supposed to 
make persons forget their sorrows and misfortunes. 
It was the juice or infusion of a ])lant now unknown. 
Homer says that it grew in Egypt. 

NEPHALTA (Gr. n^halios, sober), festivals and 
sacrifices of the ancient Greeks, but more especially 
of the Athenians, which received their name from 
the circumstance that no wine was offered, but only 
milk, mead, and other simple liquors. The vine, the 
figtree, and the mulberry were prohibited from being 
used in the Ntphalia, because they were looked upon 
as symbols of drunkenness. 

NEPHILIM, demons of gigantic stature in the 
mythology of ancient Egypt, which attended on 
Typhon, the god of evil. ’I’lie Nephilim or giants 
mentioned in Gen. vi. 4, and Num. xiii. 33, have 
been sometimes regarded as men noted for deeds of 
violence and oppression, rather tJjan remarkable for 
height of stature. 

KEPIITHYS, the sister and tlie wife of Typlion, 
the evil god of the ancient Egyptians. To Osiris 
she bore Amtlm, who is represented wit!) tlie liead 
of a dog. Neplithys belongs to tlie third order of 
the deities, as classified by Sir J. G. Wilkinson in 
Ills Materia Hieroglyphica. 

NEPINDI, a priest among the natives of Congo 
in Western Africa, who styles liimself the master of 
the elements, and pretends to control the thunder, 
liglitning, storms, and tempests. To display his 
power in this respect he raises large liciips of earth, 
out of which, after he has performed various sacri- 
fices and magical incantations, creeps a little animal, 
which raises itself slowly, and at length takes its 
flight towards heaven. Then thick clouds darken 
the skies, and thunder, lightning, and rain imnie- 
diiitely come on. 

NEPTUNALIA, a festival anciently celebmted 
at Rome in honour of Nki*tunk (which see), on tlie 
23d of July. Little infonnation can be got as to 
the manner in which this festival was kept, but it 
would appear that huts were wont to be erected with 
the branches and foliage of trees, where the people 
probably feasted and amused themselves in various 
ways. 

NEPTUNE, the chief god of the sea among the 
ancient Romans. A temple was erected to this deity 
in the Campus Martins, and before a naval expedi- 
tion was undertaken, it was customary for the com- 
mander of the fleet to offer a sacrifice to Neptune, 
which he threw into the sea. Tlie Neptune of tlie 
Romans is identical with the Poseidon of the Greeks. 

NEQUITI, a secret association among the natives 
of Congo, who celehmte their mysteries in dark and 
sequestered places, where none but the initiated ai-e 
allowed to enter. 

NEREIDS, nymphs of the sea among the ancient 
Greeks. They were fifty in number, and daughters 
of NereuSf the old man of the sen. They are gener- 
ally represented as having been very beautiful, and 
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particularly favourable to sailors. They were wor- 
shipped in several parts of Greece, but more espe- 
cially in seaport towns. 

NEREUS, a marine j^od among the ancient Greeks, 
who was believed to dwell at the bottom of the sea 
with his lovely daughters, the Nereids. He ruled 
principally over the ASgean sea, and was believed 
occasionally to appear to men in different shapes, 
predicting what should befall them in future. Nereiis 
yielded his place, and gave his daughter Amphitrite 
to Poseidon. 

NERGAL, an idol of the Cutheans, mentioned in 
2 Kings xvii. 30. The Rabbis allege that this deity 
was in the form of a cock ; but this has been supposed 
to be a calumny, arising from their hatred against 
the Samaritans, who were descended from the Cutli- 
eans sent by Shalmaneser to occupy the place of 
those belonging to the kingdom of Israel who had 
been carried into Assyria. 

NERIO, the spouse of Mar'<, who w’as the god 
of war among the ancient Romans. Little or no- 
thing is known concerning her. 

NESSA, an intercalary month introduced by the 
ancient Arabians, to bring the lunar, every third 
year, into conformity with the solar year. The use 
of this month was forbidden by Mohammed in the 
Koran. 

NESSUS, the god of a river in Thmce, which bore 
the same name. 

NESTORIANS, a sect which arose in the fifth 
century, deriving its name from Nestorius, a Syrian 
monk, remarkable for the austerity of his habits, and 
his eloquence as a preacher. According to the his- 
torian Socrates, who has written his life, he was 
bom at Germanicia in the northern parts of Syria. 
After an education somewhat imperfect, he was or- 
dained presbyter at Antioch, where, by the popu- 
larity of his pulpit gifts, he attracted large and atten- 
tive audiences. He became quite a favourite with 
the people, and great was the satisfaction felt tlirough- 
out the Christian community in the East, when, in 
A. D. 428, he was consecrated patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. No sooner was he promoted to this elevat- 
ed and responsible position than he began to display 
an iiitempemte aeal, which partook more of the 
bigotry of the monk than the gentle tolerant spirit 
which was becoming his character and position as a 
minister of Christ. His first efforts were directed 
towards the extirpation of lieretics, iiiluding Ariana 
and NofXtHana, Quartodecimam and Macedoniatia, 
who, at that time, abounded in the capital of the East 
and its subordinate dioceses. Accordingly, in his 
inaugural discourse, addressing the Emperor Tiieo 
dosius the Younger, lie gave utterance to these vio- 
lent expressions : “ Give me a country pui^ed of all 
heretics, and in excliange for it, I will give you hea- 
ven. Help me to subdue the heretics, and I will 
help you to conquer the Persians.” Nor did his 
fury against heretics find vent only in words ; he 
proceeded to deeds of persecution, ^lich, by excit- 


ing tumults among the people, led to the effusion of 
blood. 

Wliile thus busily engaged in persecuting others, 
Nestorius raised up, even among the orthodox party 
in the church, a numerous host of enemies, who were 
not long in accusing liim also of heresy. Having been 
trained in the strict Antiochian doctJ»^y^ as to the 
clear distinction between the diviniund human na- 
tures of Christ, he and liis friend Anastasius, whom 
he bad brought with liim from Antioch, could not 
fail to disapprove of some expressions then current 
in the church, which evidently proceeded upon con- 
fused notions in respect to the two natures of Christ. 
One expression, in particular, the title Theotokos^ 
or Mother of God, applied to the Virgin Mary, more 
especially taken in connexion with the excessive ven- 
eration of the Virgin, which had begun to prevail, 
called forth tlie strongest reprobation on the part of 
Nestorius. Along with Anastasius, he took occa- 
sion, in his public discourses, to state, in the most 
emphatic manner, his objections to the term 
Theotokos^ and dwelt much upon the doctrine of the 
union of the two natures of Christ, as laid down by 
Theodore of Mopsueslia. A controversy now en- 
sued, in which the enemies of Nestorius, not compre- 
hending the danger which he saw to be involved in 
the use of the word Theotokos., charged him most 
unjustly with holding the Pfiotinian and Samoaate- 
iiian views, whicli asserted that Jesus was boni of 
Mary as a mere man ; or, in other words, they ac- 
cu.sed him of denying the Divinity of Christ. The 
question was now keenly agitated, both among the 
clergy and laity, whether Mary wjus entitled to be 
called the Mother of God. In this dispute Nesto- 
rius took an active part, adhering firmly to the doc- 
trine of the school of Antioch. He was opposed 
in public even by some of his own clergy, and, ac- 
cordingly, enraged at the contempt shown to his 
authority as patriarch, he hesitated not to issue or- 
ders that the most refractory should be seized, and 
forthwith beaten and imprisoned. One of these, 
Prochis by name, who had at a former period applied 
in vain for the patriarchate of Constantinople, ren- 
dered himself peculiarly conspicuous by the bitter 
hostility which he evinced to the opinions of Nes- 
torius. This man having, on one occasion, been 
called to preach in the presence of his patriarch, took 
occasion, in the course of his sermon, to extol the 
Vii^n Mary as the Mother of God, and charged all 
who refused to acknowledge her as such, with being 
believers in a deified man. Tlie sermon was re- 
ceived with loud applause, and Nestorius found it 
necessary to defend his own doctrine against the 
misrepresentations of the preacher. 

Veneration for Mary had at this time begun to 
prevail extensively in the church, and in these cir- 
cumstances, as might have been expected, the tide 
of public opinion ran strongly against Nestorius, 
who, to disann hostility without compromising 
principle, employed the term as applied to Mary, 
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Mother of Christ, inasmuch as the name Christ be- 
longed to the wliole person, uniting the divine and 
human natures. The adoption of this middle course, 
however, failed to conciliate the enthusiastic admir- 
ers of the Virgin, who were fast rushing towards 
open and avowed Mariolatry. At Constantinople 
matters were now assuming a very critical aspect, 
and a schism of the church seemed to be not far dis- 
tant. A considerable party, indeed, both of the 
clergy and monks, refused to recognise Nestorius as 
their ecclesiastical superior, and even renounced all 
church fellowship with him. The patriarch, accord- 
ingly, convened a synod at Conetantinople, which 
deposed some of the most violent of the clergy as 
favourers of Manichean doctrines, by denying the 
reality of Christ’s humanity. 

In a short time the Nestorian controversy, which 
had raged so violently in the church and patriarchate 
of Constantinople, extended far beyond fliese narrow 
limits. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, who had pre- 
viously exhibited a violent persecuting spirit against 
Pagans, Jews, and heretics, took an active share in 
the dispute, contending at first gently, but latterly 
with the utmost vehemence, aejainst the opinions 
which Nestorius held, representing them as at va- 
riance with the very essence of Christianity. To 
aid him in assailing tl»e patriarch the more cffcctunliy, 
he prevailed upon Pope Coclestine I. to join him in 
the attack. Soon after the commencement of the con- 
troversy at Constantinople, Cyril published two let- 
ters addressed to the Egyptian monks, in which he 
assailed the opinions of Nestorius, without, however, 
alluding to, or once mentioning his name. The ap- 
pearance of these writings excited no slight sensa- 
tion in the East, and gave great offence to Nestorius, 
against whom they were so plainly levelled. An 
epistolary altercation now took place between the 
two patriarchs, which continued for some lime with 
considerable bitterness on botli sides. At length, to 
rouse the Pope against Nestorius, Cyril caused the 
sermons of that patriarch to he translated and sent 
to Rome, and at the same time urged liis holiness 
to take summary measures for the ^ indication of 
pure doctrine. Coelestine, accordingly, summoned a 
synod to meet at Rome, and with tiieir sanction de- 
cided tliat the clergy excommunicated by Nestorius 
should be restored to the fellowship of the church ; 
and further, that if within ten days after receiving 
the sentence pronounced at Rome, Nestorius should 
not give a written recantation of his errors, he should 
be forthwith deposed from his office as patriarch, and 
expelled from the communion of the church. Cyril, 
glad of the oppoMiinity of humbling his rival, took 
upon him to execute the sentence of the Roman sy- 
nod. Summoning, accordingly, a synod of Egyptian 
bishops at Alexandria, he despatched a letter, A. D. 
430, in the name of that synod, to Nestorius, in which, 
conformably to the sentetice pronounced at Rome, 
he called upon him to recant, and concluded with 
twelve anathemas against his presumed errors, thus 


formally setting forward the Egyptian creed in oppo- 
sition to the Antiochian system, as expressed by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

The controversy now completely altered its aspect, 
being converted from a personal into a doctrinal dw 
piite. By orders of Jolni, patriarch of Antioch, a 
refutation of the Egyptian anathemas was published 
by Theoiloret, bishop of Cyrus, a town on the Eu- 
phrates ; and this refutation, which was written with 
great severity, called forth an equally \iolent reply 
from the pen of Cyril. Nestorius on liis part treated 
the deputies sent from Coelestine and Cyril with the 
utmost contempt, and answered the anathemas of 
Cyril by sending twelve otlier anathemas. It was 
now thought to be absolutely neceseary to summon a 
general council, and, therefore, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II. issued a proclamation to all the metropo- 
litans of his empire to meet in council at Ephesus, 
about Pentecost in the following year. Cyril and 
Nestorius arrived at Ephesus at the appointed lime, 
the former authorized temporarily to represent Pope 
Coelestine, and accompanied by a great number of 
Egyptian bishops ready to act as his devoted tools. 
The bishop of the city in which the council was as- 
sembled, was the friend of Cyril, and such w.as the 
extent of influence arrayed against Nestorius, that he 
found it necessary to solicit from the imperial com- 
missioner, a guard, w'ho suiToimded tlie house in 
which he resided. A number of the Syrian bishops 
were prevented from reaching Ephesus in time for 
the opening of the council, and liaving wailed six- 
teen days beyond the day ai)pointed by the enjporor, 
(■yril insisted on commencing proceedings, and ac- 
cordingly, on the 22d June 431, he opened the synod 
with 200 bishops. Nestorius refused to attend until 
all tlie bishops should be assembled, and having been . 
formally invited three several times to appear and 
answer to the various charges, oral and written, laid 
against him. Ins refusal to obey the sutnmons of tlte 
synod was construed as an admission, on his own 
part, of l>is guilt, and tlte synod, after many tears as 
they declared, constrained by the laws of tlie church, 
and by the letter of the Roman bishop, Coelestine, 
pronounced sentence in the following terms: “Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by Nestorius blasphemed, has 
ordained by this most holy synod, that the Nestorius 
above-named should be excluded from the episcopal 
dignity, and from the whole college of priests.” This 
sentence was no sooner passed, than by orders of 
Cyril it w'as publicly proclaimed by heralds through 
the whole city. It was also fonnally announced to 
tlie emperor. 

Meanwhile, John, bishop of Antioch, with about 
tliirty Syrian bishops, arrived at Ephesus a few days 
after the council headed by Cyril had met and de- 
posed Nestorius, and on learning what liad been 
done, they declared the proceedings of that council 
null and void, and proceeded to form a new council, 
wliich considered itself to be the only regular one. 
This council m turn deposed Cyril and Memnon 
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bisliop of Kpliesus, and excomininilcated tlie other 
ineinborM who liad taken part in ttie proceedings of 
the Cyrilliaii council, until they should manifest peni- 
tence, and condemn the ntiathemas of Cyril. The 
sentence against the two bishops was made known 
through the city, and formally reported to the em- 
peror. In the midst of this conflict of councils, the 
deputies of the Homan bisliop appeared at Ephesus, 
and according to their instructions gave their formal 
sanction to all the proceedings of Cyril and his 
council. The emperor, liowever, on hearing the 
report of liis commissioner, lost no time in de- 
spatching a letter to Ephesus, by the liands of an 
imperial officer, conveying his royal pleasure, that 
the disputed question should be carefully considered, 
not by any party in the assembly, but by the whole 
council in common, and until this was done, no one 
of the bishops could be permitted to return home to 
his diocese, or to visit the court. Cyril and his 
party seeing the evident leaning of tlie ctnperor in 
favour of Nestorius, resorted to various expedients 
for the purpose of attracting the influence of the 
court towards themselves, atid at length they succeed- 
ed in prevailing upon the feeble and vacillating em- 
peror to confirm the deposition of Nestorius, although 
he, had agreed to withdraw his objection to the word 
Theotokon^ Mother of God. Thus forsaken by the 
court, which had so long protected him against liis 
numerous and powerful enemies, Nestorius saw him- 
self deserted also by many of the bishops of his 
party, and though John of Antioch, and a number of 
the Eastern bisliops, stood firm for a time, John and 
Cyril were ultimately brought to an agreement, and 
both retained their sees. 

The compromise of principle with which Joliii of 
Antioch was thus chargeable, roused against him a 
large party in his own diocese, and many of the Sy- 
rian bishops withdrew from all fellowship with him. 
A schism followed in various parts of the Eastern 
church. The successor of Nestorius in the patriarch- 
ate of Constantinople died in A. D. 433 ; a lai^e 
party in the city demanded the restoration of Nes- 
torius, tlireatening, if their wish was refused, to set 
fire to the patriarchal church, but so strong was the 
influence exercised by the opponents of the deposed 
patriarch, that the vacant dignity was conferred up- 
on liis early adversary, Proclus. Nestorius was 
confined in a cloister in the suburbs of Antioch, 
where he had resided before his election to the pa- 
triarchate. Here he continued for four years to 
enjoy undisturbed repose free from the persecution 
to wliicli he had so long been subjected. But by tlie 
influence of his enemies an imperial edict was pro- 
cured A. D. 435, condemning liim to perpetual ban- 
ishment in the Greater Oasis in Upper Egypt. In this 
remote place of exile he wrote several theological 
works. After a time, however, the district in which 
he dwelt was laid waste by hordes of Libyan bar- 
barians, known by the name of the Rlommyes, and 
he himself was carried off ; but in a short time he 
II. 


was released and returned^to the Thebaid, where, 
amid the sufferings of his exile, he wrote a history of 
his controversy, in which he sought to vindicate 
himself against the reproaches of both friends and 
foes. Various accounts are given of the circum- 
stances which led to his death, but in^^ ^ thing all 
are agreed, that his last years wei^inbittered by 
many acts of harsh and cruel persecution. The 
precise time of his deatli has not been ascertained, 
but he seems to have died somewlicre about a. d. 
450. 

The death of Nestorius had no effect in suppress- 
ing the Nestorian controversy. Other teachei s arose 
who taught the same doctrines, and the sect conti- 
nued to extend after its separation from the domi- 
nant church. It was patronised and encouraged by 
some of the Persian kings, and tlie Mohammedan 
conquests in the seventh century gave an additional 
impulse to its wider propagation. Under the desig- 
nation of Chaldean Christians which they assumed, 
they still exist, particularly in the mountains of Kur- 
di.stan and the valley of Orooiiiiah intermediate be- 
tween Persia and Turkey. The numbers of the sect 
are estimated by the American missionaries at about 
140,000 souls. They dislike the name of Nestorians, 
alleging their doctrines to have been far more ancient, 
having been derived from the teaching of the Apostle 
James, and that tliey were first called Ne^torians by 
an enemy, Dioscoriis of Alexandria. The people 
usually call themselves Syrians, and occasionally 
Nazarenes. The great body of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians fled in consequence of the persecution to which 
they were subjected under the Emperor Justinian, 
and took refuge in the dominions of the king of Per- 
sia, where at one time they exerted a great influence. 
Once and again, however, a time of persecution 
came, more especially after the Mohammedan con- 
quests, which compelled them to quit their original 
residence, and take shelter in the mountains of Kur- 
distan. 

According to the general admission of travellers 
in the East, the religious belief and practices of the 
Nestorian Christians are more simple and spiritual 
than those of the other Oriental churches. They 
reject image wonship, auricular confession, the doc- 
trine of purgatory, and many other con'upt doctrines 
of tlie Roman and Greek churches. They cherish 
the highest reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and 
exalt them far above all tradition. Mr. Perkins, the 
father of the American mission in their countiy, goes 
so far in his admiration of this ancient body of 
Christians, that lie says, “ they may with great pro- 
priety be denominated the Protestants of A.sia.” 

The ecclesiastical government of the Nestorians 
is thoroughly episcopal in its consfitution. It is 
thus described by Dr. Wilson in his ‘ Lands of the 
Bible:’ “The Nestorians have nine ecclesiastical 
orders among tlieir clergy ; but two or three of them 
ai’e at present little more than nominal. Tliey are 
those of sub-deacon, reader, deacon, priest, areh- 
2 Y 
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deacon, bishop, metropolitan, catliolicus, and patri- 
arch. All below a bishop are permitted at any time 
to maiTy, according to their pleasure. The word 
Bishop does not occur in the Syriac Testament, 
KaihUliOy elder, being employed where it is used in 
the English translation; but Episcopa^ transferred 
from the Greek, is the ecclesiastical title in common 
use. The wisli of the people is generally imderatood 
and consulted in the appointment of a bishop ; but 
his Consecration depends on the patriarch. A can- 
didate for the office, according to a strange custom, 
must abstain from tlie use of animal food, except 
tish, eggs, and the productions of the dairy; and 
his mother must observe the same abstinence 
while she nurses him at the breast. The pa- 
triarch officially has only spiritual power, but, in 
point of fact, he exercises a great deal of secular in- 
fluence among his i)eople.” The higher orders of 
the clergy are bound by the Canons of the church to 
adhere to celibacy, but the lower orders are allowed 
to marry. Monasteries and convents are unknown 
among the Nestorians. They have no relics, such 
as are common in the Church of Rome, yet they 
believe the remains of the martyrs and saints to be 
endowed with supernatural virtues, and they invoke 
the Virgin Mary and the saints, asking for their 
prayers to Christ. They have no pictures, nor 
images in their churches, and the only symbol used 
among them is a plain Greek cross, which they 
venerate very highly. The sign of the cross is used 
in baptism and in prayer; a cross is engraved over 
the low entrances of their churches, and kissed by 
those who enter. The priests also carry with them 
a small silver cross, which is often kissed by the 
people. 

Since the year 1834, an interesting and most effi- 
cient mission has been establihhed among the Nes- 
torians by the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
The remarkable wisdom and prudence which have 
characterized the proceedings of the mission since 
its commencement, entitle it to the higlicst commen- 
dation. The following remarks of the Rev . ,]. Per- 
kins exhibit tlie missionaries in a very favourable 
light: “From the commencement of the mission 
there has been reason to hope that pure religion 
might be revived in the small Xestorian community 
without seriously disturbing the existing ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution. The missionaries have not sought 
to funn a new Christian community, but to bring 
individuals, both among the ecclesiastics and the 
common people, to a full and saving knowledge of 
the trutlt, hoping that such a cliange might be 
brought about by the gmee of God as should cause 
the forsaking of false doctrines, so far as such were 
held, the laying aside of whatever was superstitious 
or uiiHcrlptural, and the establishing of a pure church 
upon existing foundations. It seemed at least best 
to make the experiment, and to leave the question 
as to the necessity or propriety of forming new 
churches to be decided by ‘’me and providential cir- 


cumstances. Tiiere has been the more reason, and 
the more encouragement, for pursuing such a course, 
from the fact that many of the leading ecclesiastics, so 
far from setting themselves in opposition to the mis- 
sionaries and to their instructions, as has been done so 
generally among the Annonians and the Greeks, have 
been decidedly friendly, and In not a few instances 
have earnestly co-operated in every eflbrt to elevate 
and evangdize the people. The four bishops on the 
plain. Mar Yohannan, Mar Elias, Mar Joseph, and 
Mar Gabriel, exhibited friendliness, and a disposition 
to favour the objects of the mission from the flrat, 
and the missionaries early made it an object of spe- 
cial attention to instruct and beneflt these and other 
ecclesiastics. The four bishops named were placed 
ill the relation of boarding pupils to the mission, 
and for several years the three first received daily 
instruction in a theological or Bible class, forniiiig, 
with some priests and other promising young men, 
the first class in the seminary. They were also soon 
employed tis uati\e helpers to the mission, and as 
early as 1841 Mr. Perkins speaks of some of the 
ecclesiastics as ‘enlightened, and we trust really 
pious.’ ‘ They not only allow us to preach in their 
churches, but urge us to do so ; and are forward 
themselves in every good word and work. It is an 
important fact that through the schools which luive 
been established, almost the entire education of ec- 
clchiastics is now in the hands of the missionaries.’ ” 

The remarkable success which has attended the 
laboura of the Anieriwin missionaries among this in- 
teresting people is deeply gratifying. Schools have 
been establislied, Bibles and tracts, both in ancient 
and modem Syriac, have been extensively circulated, 
the gospel has been faithfully preached, and the re- 
.suU has been of the most favourable description. 
Tlie missionaries, however, have met with obstacles 
as well as with encouragements. Jesuits and other 
emissaries of the Romish church have laboured long, 
but with little success, to persuade the Nestorians to 
submit to the authority of the Pope. Finding that 
their own exertions, both among the Nestorians and 
Armenians, were almost fruitless, they strove ear- 
nestly to procure the banishment gf the American 
missionaries from the Persian dominions. Their 
eflbrts in this direction happily failed, and in 1851 
an edict of toleration Avas promulgated by the Per- 
sian government, granting equal protection to all 
Christian subjects, and permitting them to cliange 
their religion or denomination at their pleasure. 

The inountHin Nehtorians have not received from 
the Turkish government that protection to which 
they are entitled; and hence they have been exposed 
to frequent assaults from the predatory Kurdish 
tribes. A violent storm burst upon them from this 
quarter iii 1843, which proved most disastrous in its 
results. Thousands of the Nestorians, men, women, 
and children, were massacred, often with honible tor- 
tures; others were dragged off to a teiiible capti- 
vity, and others fled. Their villages were utterly 
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destroyed, and what remained of the people in Cen- 
rral Kurdistan were entirely subdued and reduced to 
a state of deeper poverty and wretchedness than 
they liad known before. 

A few years ago, Dr. Grant, an American inis* 
sionary, who resided among the Nestoriaus fur a 
considerable time, and had studied their manners 
and customs with the greatest minuteness and care, 
published a treatise with the view of proving that 
this interesting class of people are the descendants 
of the lost ten tribes of Israel. The argument is 
conducted with great ingenuity and skill, but its 
conclusiveness may well be doubted. His theory 
rests on the Jewish physiognomy of the Nestorians, 
the prevalence among tliem of Old Testament names, 
the peculiarities of their customs, which in several 
Instances partake more of a Jewish tlian a Christian 
character. Of these last, he adduces in particular 
a commemoration for the dead, which is observed 
once a-year, in the month of October. Offerings of 
lambs and bread are prepared by each family some 
days before the time at which the festival is ob- 
served ; and when prepared they are carried into the 
churchyard. The Lord’s Supper is first dispensed, 
after which the officiating priest cuts seveml locks of 
wool from the fieeces of the lambs, and throws them 
into a censer, which he hands to a deacon, by whom 
it is waved backwards and forwards in the presence 
of the people. While this ceremony is going for- 
ward, the priest recites an anthem, and offers prayera 
for the living and the dead. At tlie close of the ser- 
vice the lambs and bread are distributed among the 
people. Another ceremony, which Dr. Grant sup- 
poses to be of Jewish origin, is a sacrifice of thank- 
offering which the Nestorians occasionally observe. 
Having slain a lamb at the door of the church, they 
sprinkle the blood upon the lintel.^:, and, as in the 
case of burnt-offerings under the Law of Moses, the 
right shoulder and breast, along with the skin, are 
assigned to the priest. It ought to be noticed that 
such ceremonies may not have been derived imme- 
diately from the Jews, being found also occasionally 
practised by the Mohammedans of Turkey. 

It is remarkable at what an early period the Ncs- 
torians rose into infiuence in the East, and diffused 
their principles throughout various and even remote 
countries. In A. d. 498, a Nestorian was raised to 
the high dignity of archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesi- 
phon, assuming the title of patriarch of the East. 
During the fifth and two following centuries, Nesto- 
rianism spread through Persia, Chaldeca, and Syria, 
atid penetrated even to India, Tartary, and China. 
A Nestorian church of considerable extent was found 
by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century on the 
coast of Malabar, in the south of India. These 
Christians, who held a tradition that their church 
was founded by the Apostle Thomas, called them- 
selves by the name of Christians of St. Thomas. 
(See Thomas (St.), Christians of.) The Chal- 
1>EAN Cathouo Cuuitcu (wliich see) originated in 


a schism which took place towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century, among the NcHtonam^ a 
party having consented to subject themselves to the 
authority of the See of Rome. 

NETHERLANDS CHURCH. See Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 

NETHINIM, inferior officers erflflb)yed in the 
service of the ancient Jewish tabernacle and temple. 
Tliey were employed chiefly in cutting wood and 
drawing water, to be used in the sacrifices. They 
were not originally of Hebrew descent, but are gen- 
erally supposed to have been the posterity of the 
Gibeoiiites, who, in the time of Joshua, were doomed 
by God to perform menial offices. In the faithful 
discharge of these humble duties, they continued till 
the time of Nehemiah, who mentions that great 
numbers of them returned from Babylon to rebuild 
Jerusalem and the temple. Ezia brought 220 of 
them into Judea. Those who followed Zerubbabel 
made up .392. This nuniber seems not to have been 
sufficient for the discharge of the duties required of 
them, and hence Josephus speaks of a solemnity 
called Xylophoria, in which the people generally car- 
ried wood to the temple, to keep up the fire on tlie 
altar of buriit-sacrifices. When the Nethiulm were on 
duty at the temple, they lodged in the tower of 
Ophel, or in a street adjacent, tluit they might be 
near the cast gate of the temple, which was the usual 
entrance. They were not allowed to lodge within 
the courts of the temple, because they were not of 
the tribe of Levi. When their week of ministra- 
tion was ended, they returned to the cities and \il- 
l.'iges assigned to them as their places of residence. 

NETON. Macrobius, in his Saturaalia, mentions 
that the Accitani, an Iberian tribe, worshijjped, under 
the name of Neto7i, a statue of Mars adorned with 
rays of light. 

NETOVTSCHIN3, a sect of Russian Dissenters, 
who are described by Dr. Pinkerton, in his account 
of the Greek church in Russia, as very ignorant and 
much divided in opinion. They go under the gen- 
eral name of Spasova Soglasia, or the Union for 
Salvation. They believe that Antichrist has come, 
and has put an end to everything holy in the 
church. 

NETPE, the mother of Typhm^ the god of evil 
among the ancient Egyptians. According to a 
myth, she was represented as seated on the tree of 
life, and sprinkling healthful water upon the souls of 
men. 

NEW-BORN, a sect which arose in the United 
States of North America in the early part of 
the last century. It was originated by MatthiaS 
Bowman, a German emigrant, wl.o embarked for 
America in 1719, and settled in what is now Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. During the few yeai*8 which 
he passed in his adopted country — he died in 1727 
— Bowman succeeded in drawing around him a small 
sect, who called themselves Neto-Bo7'iij pretending 
to have received the new birth through mediate ij»- 
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spiration, apparitions, dreams, and the like. Any 
one who had thus been regenerated was alleged to 
be like Ood and Christ, and to be incapable of any 
longer committing sin. They denied the Bible to 
be necessary as a means of salvation, and scoffed at 
the holy sacraments. The pi-ivilege of impecca- 
bility they believed to be the portion of all who 
truly belonged to Christ. The New Birth they held 
to be tliat new stone which none knoweth but he 
tliat receiveth it. The sect appears to have sur- 
vived the death of their founder little more than 
twenty years. 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. See Swe- 

DENBORGIAN8. 

NEW MOON (Festival of the). From very 
early times, months being computed by the moon, 
the first appearance of the new moon was regarded 
as a festival. Thus in the I^aw of Moses, the Jew’s 
were commanded, in addition to the daily sacrifices, 
to offer on the new moons, two bullocks, a ram, 
and seven sheep of a year old, together with a 
meal- offering and a libation. These constituted 
the burnt -offering, and a goat the stn-oft'ering. 
These numerous victims were probably divided be- 
tween the morning and evening sacrifices. The 
first appearance of the new moon was announced by 
the sounding of silver trumpets. The now moon of 
the seventh month, or T’/m, being the commence- 
ment of the civil year, was observed as a festival 
under the name of the /emt of tmmpels. The Jew- 
ish Rabbis maintain that the commencement and 
length of each month were determined from time to 
time by the decision of the Sanhedrim, Sev^cral 
parties were dispatched to elevated places with in- 
structions to watch the first appearance of the moon, 
and the Sanhedrim appointed a committee of three 
to receive tlieirdepo.sitiuns. If they returned on the 
thirtieth day of the month, declaring that they had 
seen the moon, and if their testimony on this point 
agreed, then the thirtieth was consecrated and ob- 
served as the day of New Moon. If, however, the 
moon was not seen till the thirty-firat day of the 
month, that day was appointed to be kept. The deci- 
I sion of the Sanhedrim was announced to the people 
by lighted beacons on the hills in time of peace, and 
by messengers sent in all directions in time of war. 
Those, however, who were very far distant from Jeru- 
salem kept both days. The modem Jews observe 
the feast of the new moon on both the first and 
secopd days of the month, during which, though the 
men are allowed to engage in their ordinary employ- 
ments, the women are forbidden to do any servile 
work. The time is spent in feasting, in the recita- 
tion of several psalms and other portions of Scrip- 
ture, and the repetition of some ^ditioual prayers. 

,“On the first Saturday evening in the month,” as 
we leani from Mr. Allen in his ‘Modem Judaism,’ 
“if the moon is then visible, or on the first evening 
after, when the sky is bright enough to have a clear 
j view of her, the Jews assemble in the open air, for 
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what is called ‘the consecration of the new-moon:* 
when some grave rabbi pronounces the following 
benediction, in which be is joined by all the com- 
pany — ‘ Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, our God, king ol 
the universe 1 who with bis word created the hea- 
vens, and all their host with the broatb of his mouth. 
A decree and appointed time lie gave them, that they 
should not deviate from their charge : they rejoice 
and are glad when performing the will of their Ci*ea- 
tor. Their Maker is true and his works are true. Ho 
also ordained that the moon should monthly renew 
her crown of glory; for those who have been ten- 
derly carried from the womb are also hereafter to 
be renewed like her, to glorify their Creator for the 
glorious name of his kingdom. Blessed art thou, 0 
Lord, who renewest the months.’ Then, addressing 
the moon, tliey say three times — ‘Blessed be thy 
Former! Blessed he thy Maker! Blessed be thy 
Possessor! Blessed be tby Creator!’ Then they 
raise themselves up, or jump, tliree times, and say — 

‘ As I attempt to leap towards tliee, but cannot toucli 
thee, so may those who attempt to injure me be 
unable to reach me.’ Then they say tliree times — 

‘ May fear and drcjul fall upon them ; by the great- 
ness of thine arm may they be still as a stone. Still 
as a stone may they be, by the greatness of thine 
arm ; may fear and dread fall on them. David king 
of Israel livetb and existetli,’ Then each says to 
the company — ‘ Peace be to yon.’ They mutually 
answer — ‘Unto you be peace.’” 

The practice of calculating the new moon from 
the time of observing it, has been discontiniu d since 
the disperaioa of the Jews, except by the Caraiteb 
(which see), who still adhere to the ancient custom. 
The festival of the new moon seems to have been _ 
observed for some time after the introduction of 
Christianity, Cbr}’so8tom lias a whole discourse 
di.ssuading Cliristians from ols«erving it. A testival 
called Neomenia was observed by the ancient Greeks 
at the beginning of every lunar month in honour of 
all the gods, but especially of Apollo, or the sun. 
Among the Phoenicians it was customary at the New 
Moon to feast in honour of Aetarte, and more esjie- 
cially on that occasion they sacrificed children to 
Molwli. Tlie Cliinese consecrate both the new and 
the full moon to the memory of their ancestors. 

NEW PLATON18T6. See Alexandrian 
School. 

NEW TESTAMENT. Sec BiiiLr.. 

NEW YEAR (Ff.stival of the). Tlie oliser- 
vance of the first day of the year ns a sacred festi- 
val is of very ancient origin, Tisri, the seventh 
month of the sacred and first of the civil year, is said 
by the Chaldee Pamphrast to linve begun tlie year 
long anterior to the existence of the Hebrew nation. 
The following command is given in the law of 
Moses, Numb. xxix. 1, 2. “And in the seventh 
month, on the first day of the month, ye shall have 
an holy convocation ; ye shall do no servile work ; 
it is a day of blowing the trumpets unto you And 
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ye shall offer a burnt-oftering for a sweet savour unto 
the Lord ; one young bullock, one ram, and seven 
lambs of the first year without blemish.” On this 
festival, which received, and still bears among the 
Jews the name of the Feast of Trumpets, the people 
assembled from all parts of Palestine at Jerusalem; 
sacrifices were offered up ; silver trumpets were 
blown from morning till night; the Levites read 
passages of the law, and gave instructions to the 
people. This season was reckoned peculiarly fa- 
voiii’able for the commencement of any undertakin'^g. 
Among the modern Jews, the first and second days 
of Tisri are still celebrated by a cessation from 
all unnecessary labour, and the observance of pro- 
tracted services in the synagogue. It is a Rabbini- 
cal notion that the world was created on this day ; 
and that God sits in judgment on maiikind on this 
first day of the year. The special services of the sy- 
nagogue are thus described by Mr. Allen : “ In the 
rnornitig service, after the lessons from the law and 
the prophets, they blow a trumpet or cornet, which is 
rccpiired to be made of ram's horn, in memory of the 
ram which was substituted for Isaac on Mount Mo- 
riah. The prayers make frequent allusions to that 
transaction, which the rabbles affirm to have hap- 
pened oil this day. The blowing of the cornet is 
preceded by a grace ; and as soon as it has been 
sounded the reader proclaims, ‘ Happy is the people 
who know the joyful sound : 0 Lord ! in the light 
of thy countenance they shall walk.’ The shouphar 
or coniet is sounded many times in the course of 
this festival. Among other reasons for it, the 
following is assigned in one of the prayers : ‘ Thy 
people are assembled to supplicate thee ; they blow 
and sound the shouphar, as it is said in thy law, to 
confound the accuser, Satan, that he may not be 
able to accuse them before thee.’ 

“ Between the morning and afternoon services, on 
the second day, it is their custom to go to some river, 
or to the sea side, and shake their garments over the 
water. By some, this ceremony is represented as a 
casting away of their sins and an accomplishment of 
the prophetical declaration : ‘ Thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depths of the sea.’ And others 
say, ‘ It is customary to go to the river where there 
are fish, to put us in mind that we are taken away sud- 
denly, as a fish caught in a net ; we therefore ought 
to repent while it is in our power, and not leave that 
for to-morrow which may as well be done to-day.’” 

The old Roman year began in March, and on the 
first day of that month the festival Ancylia (which 
see), was celebrated, when the Salii or priests of 
Mara^ carried the sacred shield in procession through 
the city, and the people spent the day in feasting 
and rejoicing. The Romans counted it lucky to be- 
gin any new enterprize, or to enter upon any new 
office, on New Year’s day. The same sacredness was 
attached to the first day of the year after the change 
took place in the Roman calendar, which made Jan- 
uary the commencing month instead of March ; and 
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Pliny tells us, that on the Ist of January, people 
wished each other health and prosperity, and sent 
presents to each other. It was accounted a public 
holiday, and games were celebrated in the Campus 
Martius. The people gave themselves up to riotous 
excess and various kinds of hcathejp^’superstition. 
“ It was only,” remarks Neander, oppose a coun- 
ter influence to the pagan celebration, that Christian 
assemblies were finally held on the first day of Jan- 
uary ; and they were designed to protect Christians 
against the contagious influence of pagan debauch- 
ery and superstition. Thus when Augustin Jiad 
assembled his church, on one of these occasions, he 
first caused to be sung the words, ‘ Save us, 0 Lord 
our God ! and gather us from among the heathen !’ 
Psalm cvi. 47 ; and hence he took occasion to re- 
mind his flock of their duty, especially on this day, 
to show, that as they had, in truth, been gathered 
from among the heathen ; to exhibit in their life 
the contrast between the Christian and the heathen 
temper; to substitute alms for New-Year’s gifts, 
(the Streme,) edification from scripture for merry 
songs, and fasts for riotous feasting. This principle 
was gradually adopted in the practice of the West- 
ern church, and three days of penitence and fasting 
opposed to the pagan celebration of January, until 
the time being designated, the festi\al of Christ’s 
circumcision was transferred to this season ; when a 
Jewish rite was opposed to the pagan observances, 
and its reference to the circumcision of the heart by 
repentance, to heathen revelry.” 

Tlie Hindus call the first day of the year Proja- 
patf/a, the day of the Lord of creation. It is sacred 
to Gane'^a, the god of wisdom, to whom they sacri- 
fice male kids and wild deer, and celebrate the 
festival with illuminations and general rejoicings. 
Among tbe mounlain tribes it is customary to sac- 
rifice a buffalo every New Year’s day, in the pre- 
sence of a multitude assembled to witness the solemn 
ceremony. The Chinese begin their year about the 
venial equinox, and the festival observed on the oc- 
casion is one of the most splendid of their religious 
feasts. All classes, including the emperor, mingle 
together in free and unrestrained intercourse, and 
unite in thanksgiving for mercies received, as well 
as in prayer for a genial season, and an abundant 
crop. In Japan the day is spent in visiting and 
feasting. The Tsabians held a grand festival on the 
day that the sun enters Aries, which was the first 
day of their year, when the priests and people 
inarched in procession to the temjiles, where they 
sacrificed to their planetary gods. Among the an- 
cient Persians prisoners were liberated and offenders 
forgiven on tin's day; and, in short, the Persian New 
Year’s day resembled the Sabbatical year of the 
Jews. A curious Oriental custom peculiar to this 
day may be mentioned. It is called by the Arabs 
and Persians the Game of the Beardless River, and 
consists in a deformed man, wliose hair has been 
shaved and his face ludicrously painted with varie- 
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I gated colours, ridlug along the streets on an ass, and 
behaving iu the most wliimsical and extravagant 
manner, to the great delight of the multitudes that 
follow him. Thus equipped he proceeds from door 
to door soliciting small pieces of money. A simi- 
lar custom is still found in various parts of Scotland 
under the name of “ guizarding.” 

On the lOlh of March, or commencement of the 
year among the Druids, was performed the famous 
ceremony of cutting the mistletoe. Beneath the oak 
where it grew were made preparations for a banquet 
and sacrifices ; and for the first time two white bulls 
were tied by the horns. Then one of the Druids, 
clothed in white, mounted the tree, and cut off the 
mistletoe with a golden sickle, receiving it into a 
white aagum or doak laid over his hand. The sac- 
rifices were next commenced, and prayers were 
offered to God to send a blessing upon hi.s own gift, 
whilst the plant was supposed to bestow fertility on 
man and b^t, and to be a specific against all sorts 
of poisons. 

On the first day of the year, as Humholdt informs 
us, the Mexicans carefully adorned their temples 
and houses, and employed themselves iu various re- 
ligious ceremonies. One, which was at first perliaps 
peculiar to this season, though subsequently it be- 
came of more frequent occurrence, was the offering 
up to the gods of a human sacrifice. The wretched 
victim, after having been flayed alive, was carried up 
to the pyramidal summit of the sacred edifice, which 
was the scene of these barbarities, and after his heart 
had been torn out by a priest, in the presence of as- 
sembled thousands, his My was consumed to ashes, 
by being placed on a blazing funeral pile. 

The Muyscaa, or native inhabitants of New Gren- 
ada, celebrate the same occasion with peaceful and 
unbloody rites. They assemble, as usual, in their 
temples, and their priests distribute to each w'or- 
shipper a figure formed of the flour of maize, which 
IS eaten in the full belief that it will secure the indi- 
vidual from danger and adversity. The first lunation 
of the Muysca year is denominated *‘the month of 
the ears of maize.'^ 

From the various facts thus adduced, it is phiiii 
that the rites connected with New Year’s day may 
be traced back to the remotest ages, that they have 
been universally celebrated in all ages and nations, 
and that though of a festive and cheerful, they have 
been unifonnly of an essentially religious character. 

NEW ZEALAND (Religion of). See Poly- 
nesians (Religion of the). 

NEYELAH, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Arabians before the days of Moliammed. 
i NIBHAZ, a god referred to in 2 Kings xvii. 31, 

I as worshipped by the Avites. The Jewish commen- 
I tator, Abarbanel, derives the name from the Hebrew 
' word nahach, to bark, and asserts the idol to have been 
made in the form of a dog. Selden considers this 
deity to be the same with Taiialc, which is mention- 
ed along with it in Scripture. It is more probable, 


however, that Nibliaz corresponds to the dog-headed 
Anubii of the ancient Egyptians. 

NICENE CREED, a formulary of the faith of the 
Christian church, drawn up iu opposition to the 
Arian heresy, by the first general council, which was 
convened at Nice in Bitliynia, A. d. 325. In its ori- 
ginal form the creed ran thus : We believe in one 
God, the Father, almighty, the maker of all things 
visible and invisible : and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten of the Fatlier, only-begot- 
teh (that is), of the substance of the Father, God oi 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God ; be- 
gotten, not made ; of the same substance with the 
Father ; by whom all thirigs were made tliat are in 
heaven and that are in earth ; wlio for us men, and 
for our salvation, descended, and was incarnate, and 
became man ; suffered and rose again tlie third day, 
ascended into the heavens; and will come to judge 
the living and the dead ; and in the Holy Spirit. But 
those who say that there was a time when he was 
not, and that he was not before he was begotten, and 
that he was made out of nothing, or affirm that he is 
of atiy otlier substance or essence, or that the Son of 
God is created, and mutable or changeable, the Ca- 
tholic church doth pronounce accursed.” 

Tlie creed, however, whicli is used iu the Romish, 
Liuheran, and English churches, under the name of 
the Nicene Creed, is in a more enlarged form, being 
in reality the creed set forth by the second general 
council, which was held at Constantinople A. D. 381. 
In its present form, theiefore, tlie creed may be 
termed the Nicene-Constantinopoliian Creed; the 
addition to the original Nicene Creed having been in- 
troduced to meet the heresy of Macedouius iu regard 
to the divinity of the Holy Spirit. The words Filio^ 
gne, “and from the Son,” were not inserted earlier than 
the fifth century, when they seem to have been in- 
troduced by the Spanish churches, and from them 
they passed to the other churches of the West. The 
clause FUtoqm' is rejected by the Greek church, and 
has long been the subject of a bitter controversy be- 
tween the Eastern and Western churches. 

NICOLAITANS, a Christian sect said to have 
existed in the second century. Irenaeus, who men- 
tions it, traces its origin to Nicolas, a deacon spoken 
of in the Acts of the Apostles ; and he supposes the 
same sect to be refen-ed to in tlie second chapter of 
the Book of Revelation. It is doubtful, however, 
whether John means anything more by the Nicolai- 
tans in tlie Apocalypse than a class of people who 
endeavoured to seduce tlie Cliristlans to participate 
in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen, and may have 
been the same with those who arc said. Rev. ii. 14, 
to have held the doctrine of Balaam. The Nicolai- 
tans, who may probably have falsely claimed Nicolas 
as their founder, appear to have been lax both in 
principle and practice. They held the Epicureat. 
maxim, that pleasure and the gratification c' the 
bodily appetites formed the true cud and happinesh 
of man, and without tlie slightest scrujile they n\t 
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of all meats offered to idols. It is impossible to 
speak with certainty as to the true opinions of the 
Nicolaitans. Some suppose tliat there were two 
sects bearing the name of Nicolaitans, one referred 
to by the Apostle John, and another founded in tlie 
second century by one called Nicolaus. Eusebius 
says, that the sect of Nicolaitans existed but a shoit 
time. 

NICOLAS’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed in 
both tlie Romish and Greek ciuirches, in honour of 
Nicolas, a sort of patroti saiiit of maiiiiers. It is 
celebrated on the 6tl) of December. 

NIDDUI, the lowest degree of excommunication 
among the ancient Jews. It consisted of a suspen- 
sion of the offender from the synagogue and society 
of his brethren for thirty days. If he did not repent 
in the course of that time, the period of suspension 
was extended to sixty days ; and if he still continued 
obstinate, it was prolonged to ninety days. If be- 
yond that time he persisted in impenitence, he wtus 
subjected to the CHf:REM (which see). 

NIDHOGG, the huge mundane snake of the an- 
cient Scandinavian cosmogony. It is represented as 
gnawing at the root of the ash Yggdrasill, or the 
mundane tree. In its ethical import, as Mr. dross 
alleges, Nidhogg, composed of Nid, which is syno- 
nymous with the German nckl^ or envy, and hoggr^ 
to liew, or giiaw, signifying the envious gnawer, 
involves the idea of all moral evii, typified as tl»e 
destroyer of the root of the tree of life. 

NIFLllEIM, in the old Scjuidiiiavian cosmogony, 

place consisting of nine worlds, reserved for those 
that died of disease or old age. llcla or Death 
there exercised her despotic power. In the middle 
of Niflheim, according to the Edda, lies the spring 
called Hvergelinir, from which flow twelve rivers. 

NIGHT. The Hebrews were always accustomed, 
even from the earliest times, to consider the night as 
precedmg the day. Hence we read Gen. i. 5, “ The 
evening and the inoniing were the first day.” lie- 
fore the Babylonish captivity the night was divided 
into three watches; the first continuing till mid- 
night; the second from midnight till cock- crowing; 
and tlie tliird, wliich was called the morning watcli, 
continued till the vising of the sun. The Romans 
divided the night into four watches, a mode of cal- 
culating W’hicli was in use among the Jews in the 
time of our Lord. The watches consisted each of 
three hours, the tii-st extending from six till nine ; 
the second from nine till twelve or midnight; the 
third from twelve till tliree, and the fourth from 
three till six. 

NIGHT-HAWK, a species of owl, enumerated 
among the unclean birds mentioned in Leviticus. 
It was called Tachmas among the Hebrews. It was 
reckoned a sacred bird among the ancient Egyptians, 
and in proof of this statement, we may adduce tlie 
testimony of Sir John G. Wilkinson: “The hawk 
Was particularly known as the type of the sun, and 
worshipped at Heliopolis as the sacred bird, and 


representative of the deity of the place. It was also 
peculiarly revered at the island of Fliilse, where this 
sacred bird was kept in a cage and fed with a care 
worthy the representative of the deity of whom it 
was the emblem. It wa%tsaid to be consecrated to 
Osiris, who was buried at Philse ; and^^ the sculp- 
tures of tbe temples there the ha)i||, frequently oc- 
curs, sometimes seated amidst lotus plants. But 
this refers to Ilorus, tlie son of Osiris, not to that 
god himself, as the liieroglypliics show, whenever 
the name occurs over it. 

“ A hawk with a human head was the emblem of 
the huinaii soul, the haietli of Horapollo. The god- 
dess Athor was sometimes figured under this fonn, 
with tlie globe and horns of her usual head-dress. 
Hawks were also represented with the head of a 
ram. Several species of hawks are natives of 
Egypt, and it is difiicult to decide which was really 
the sacred bird. But it appears the same kind was 
chosen as the emblem of all the different gods, the 
only one introduced besides the sacred hawk being 
the small sparrow-hawk, or Falco tenuvcuUMas, 
which occurs in certain mysterious subjects con- 
nected with the dead in the tombs of the kings. 
The sacred hawk had a particular mark under the 
eye, which, by their conventional mode of repre- 
senting it, is much more strongly expressed in the 
sculptures than in nature ; and 1 have met with one 
species in Egypt, which possesses this peculiarity in 
so remarkable a degree, as to leave no doubt re- 
specting the actual bird called sacred in tlie country. 
I have therefore ventured to give it the name ot 
Falco aroerii. Numerous liawk mummies have been 
found at Thebes and other places. And such was 
the care taken by the Egj’ptians to preserve this 
useful and sacred bird, that even those which died in 
foreign countries, where their armies happened to be, 
were embalmed and brought to Egypt to be buried 
in consecrated tombs.” 

NIHILISTS, a sect of Gcraian mystics in the 
fourteenth century, who, according to Ruyshroek, 
held that neither God nor themselves, heaven nor 
hell, action nor rest, good nor evil, have any real 
existence. They denied God and tlie work of Cliriht, 
Scripture, sacraments — everything. God was no- 
thing; they were nothing; the universe was no- 
thing. “ Some hold doctrines such as these in secret,” 
adds Ruyshroek, “and confonn outwardly for fear. 
Others make them the pretext for every kind of vice 
and insolent insubordination.” Tlie heresy of Nihiliaii- 
ism seems to have existed at an earlier period than 
the fourteenth century, for we find Peter Lombard 
charged with it in the twelfth century, because he 
maintained that the Son of God had not become any- 
thing by the assumption of our nature, seeing no 
change can take place in the divine nat urc. The prin- 
cipal author of this accusation against Lombard was 
Walter of St. Victor. But it can scarcely he ad- 
mitted to be just, proceeding as it does upon the 
idea that the denial of existence in a certain indivi- 
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dual form is ati absolute denial. Sometimes the 
term NUiUists is used to denote Annihilationists 
( whicli see). 

NIKE, the goddess of victory, who had a famous 
temple on the acropolis o^A-thens, which is still ex- 
tant. The word is also found used as a surname of 
Athena, under which she was worshipped at Megara. 

NIKEPHORUS (Gr. bringing victory), a sur- 
name of several divinities among the ancient Greeks, 
such as Aphrodite. 

NILOA, an anniversary festival among the an- 
cient Egyptian.*?, in honour of the tutelar deity of 
the Nile. Heliodorus alleges it to have bee»? one of 
the principal festivals of the Egyptians. Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson thus describes the Niloa: “It took place 
about the summer solstice, when the river began to 
rise ; and the anxiety with which they looked for- 
ward to a plentiful inundation, induced them to cele- 
brate it with more than usual honour. Libanius 
asserts that these rites were deemed of so much im- 
portance by the Egyptians, that unless they were 
performed at the proper season, and in a becoming 
manlier, by the persons appointed to this duty, they 
felt persuaded that the Nile would refuse to rise and 
inundate the land. Their full belief in the efficacy 
of the ceremony secured its annual performance on 
a grand scale. Men and women assembled from all 
parts of the countiy in the towns of their respective 
nomes, grand festivities were proclaimed, and all the 
enjoyments of the table were united with the solem- 
nity of a holy festival. Music, the dance, and appro- 
priate hymns, marked the respect they felt for the 
I dmty, and a wooden statue of the river god was car- 
ried by the priests through the villages in solemn 
procession, that all might appear to be honoured by 
ins presence and aid, wliile invoking the blessings he 
was about to confer.” Even at the present day the 
rise of the Nile is hailed by all classes with excessive 

Jo.'’- 

NILUS, the groat river of Egypt, which even in 
the most ancient times received divine honours from 
the inhabitants of that country. This deity was more 
especially worshipped at Nilopolis, where he had a 
I temple. Herodotus mentions the priests of the Nile. 

I Lucian says that its water was a common divinity to 
I all of the Egyptians. From the monuments it ap- 
j pears that even the kings paid divine honours to the 
i Nile. Champollion refers to a painting of the time 
of the reign of Rameses II., wliich exhibits this king 
offering wine to the god of the Nile, who, in the 
hieroglyphic inscription, is called Hapi Moon, the life- 
giving father of all existences. The passage which 
contains the praise of the god of the Nile represents 
him at the same time as the heavenly Nile, the primi- 
tive water, the great Nilus whom Cicero, in his De 
Natura Deorum, declares to be the father of the high- 
est deities, even of Ammon. The sacredness which 
attached to the Nile among the ancient Egyptians is 
still preserved among the Arabs who have settled in 
Egypt, and who are accustomed to speak of the river 


as most holy. Mr. Bruce, in his tmvels in Abyssi- 
nia, mentions that it is called by the Agows, Gzeir, 
Geesa, or Seir ; the first of which terms signifies a 
god. It is also called Ab, father, and has many 
other names, all implying the most profound venera- 
tion. This idolatrous worship may have led to the 
question which the prophet Jeremiah asks, “ What 
ha.st thou to do in Egypt to drink of the waters ot 
Seir?” or the waters profaned hy idolatrous rites. 

NIMETULAIHTES, an order of Mohammedan 
monks in Turkey, which originated in the 777th year 
of the Hegira. They assemble once every week to 
])i’ai.se God in sacred hymns and songs. Candidates 
fur admission into this order are obliged to pass 
forty days in a secret chamber, with no more than 
four ounces of meat a-day, and during the time they 
are confined in this solitary apartment, they are be- 
lieved to be contemplating the face of God, and 
meditating upon heaven, as well as praising the 
Creator of the universe. At the end of the allotted 
period they are led forth by the fraternity and en- 
gage together in a sacred dance, until they fall down 
in a state of ecstasy, in which they see visions, and 
are favoured with extraordinary revelations from hea- 
ven. 

NINK-DAYS-DEVOTION. See Novena. 

NINTH-HOUR SERVICE. In the early Chris- 
tian church this service took place, according to our 
reckoning, at three o'clock in the afternoon, at which 
time our Saviour expired upon the cross. At this 
hour Cornelius w^ praying when he was visited by 
an angel; and we are told also, that Peter and John 
went up into the temple “ at the ninth hour, being 
the hour of prayer,” and the usual time of the Jew- 
ish evening sacritice. The custom of celebrating 
divine service at (his hour seems to have been con- 
tinued in the Christian church. Thus the council of 
Ijaodicea expressly mentions the ninth hour of pray- 
er, and orders that the same service should be used 
as was appointed for evening prayer. And as Chry- 
sostom speaks of three hours of public prayer in the 
day, he includes, in all probability, the ninth as one 
of them. 

NIOBITES, a party of the Monophysites (which 
see), founded by Stephan us, suniamed Niobes, an 
Alexandrian rhetorician or sophist. 

NIREUPAN, the word used by the Siamese to 
denote the Nirwana (which see) of the Budhists. 

NIRMALAS, one of the divisions of the Sikhs 
(which see), who profess to dedicate themselves ex- 
clusively to a religious life. They lead a life of celi- 
bacy, and disregard their personal appearance, often 
going nearly naked. They do not assemble togethci 
in colleges, nor do they observe any particular form 
of Divine service, but confine their devotion to spe- 
culative meditation on the perusal of the writings of 
N&iak, K4bir, and other Unitarian teachers. They 
are always solitary, supported by their disciples, or 
wealthy persons who may happen to favour the sect. 
The Nirmalas are known as able expounders of the 
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VtdanUphtUm^^^ in vhicli Brahmans do not dis- 
dain to accept of their instructions. They are not a 
very numerous body on the whole ; but a few are 
almort always to be found at the principal seats of 
Hindu wealth, and particularly at Benares. 

NIRWANA, extinction, the highest possible feli- j 
city in the system of Budhism (which see). It lias 
been frequently disputed wliether the expression 
means anything more than eternal rest, or unbroken 
sleep, but those who have fully studied the litemture 
of Budhism, consider it as amounting to absolute 
annihilation, or the destruction of all elements which 
constitute existence. There are four paths, an en- 
trance into any of which secures citlier immediately, 
or more remotely, the attainment of Nh'wana. They 
are (1.) Sawdn, which is divided into twenty-four 
sections, and after it has been entered there can be 
only seven more births between that period and the 
attainment of Nirwana^ which may be in any world 
but the four hells. (2.) Saleraddgdmi, into whicli he 
who enters will receive one more birth. lie may 
enter this path in the world of men, and afterwards 
be bom in diwa-ldhi ; or he may cuter it iu a diwa- 
I6ha^ and afterwards be born in the world of men. It 
is divided into twelve sections. (3.) Andgdmi, into 
whicli he who enters will not again be born in a 
kdmorldka; he may, by the apparitional birth, enter 
into a hndtrm-’Wea^ and from that world attain Nir- 
warn. This path is divided into forty -eight sec- 
tions. (4.) Arya or Arydhat, into which he who en- 
ters has overcome or destroyed all evil desire. It is 
divided into twelve sections. 

Those who have entered into any of tlie paths can 
discern the thoughts of all in the same, or preced- 
ing paths. Each path is divided into two grades ; 
l.The perception of the path. 2. Its fruition or 
enjoyment. The mode in which Nir\v.aua, or the 
destruction of all the elements of existence, may 
be reached, is thus pointed out by Mr. Spence 
Hardy, in his < Eastern Monachism:’** The un- 
wise being who has not yet arrived at a state of 
purity, or who is subject to future birth, overcome 
by the excess of evil desire, rejoices in the organs 
of sense, dyatana, and their relative objects, and 
commends them. The ityatanas therefore become 
to him like a rapid stream to carry him onward 
toward the sea of repeated existence ; they are 
not released from old age, decay, death, sorrow, &c. 
But the being who is purified, perceiving the evils 
arising from the sensual organs and their relative 
objects, does not rejoice therein, nor does he com- 
mend them, or allow himself to be swallowed up by 
them. By the destruction of the 108 modes of evil 
desire ha has released himself from birth, as from the 
jaws of an alligator ; he lias overcome all attachment 
to outward objects ; he does not regard the unautho- 
rised preeei^ nor is he a sceptic ; and he knows that 
there is no ago, no self. By overcoming these four 
errors, he has released himself fram the cleaving to 
existing objects. By the destruction of the cleaving 
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to existing objects he is released from birth, whetj^er 
as a brahma, man, or any other being. By the de- 
struction of birth he is released from old age, decay, 
death, sorrow, <S;c. All the afflictions connected 
with the repetition of existence are overcome. Thus 
all the principles of existence are a»tiihilated, and 
that annihilation is nirw^ina.” 

In the Budhist system Nii-wdna isillte end or com- 
pletion of religion ; its entire accomplishment. All 
sentient beings will not attain it. But if any one 
attain the knowledge that is proper to be required ; 
if he learn the universality of soitow ; if he over- 
come that wliich is the cause of sorrow ; and if he prac- 
tise that which is proper to be observed; by him the 
possession of Ninvdtia will be secured ; and Nir- 
wjtna, being a iiou-entity, the being who enters this 
state must become non-existent. 

NIS.4.N, tlie seventh month of the civil year 
among the Hebrews, and after the exodus from 
Egypt the first month of the ecclesiastical year. It 
was originally called Anin (which see), but received 
the name of Nimn in the time of Ezra, after the re- 
turn from the cai>tivity of Babylon. 

NISROCII, an Assyrian deity worshipped by Sen- 
nacherib, wlio appears to have been a pontiff as well 
as a king, and who was murdered by his own sons 
while engaged in the temple of Nisroch, in the per- 
fomiance of religious rites. Tins deity was probably 
identical with Ashur, the principal deity of Nineveh. 
There is a curious Rabbinical fancy concerning this 
Assyn’an idol, that it was a plank of Noah’s ark. 
Some think that Jupiter Bel us was worshipped in 
Assyria by the name of Nisroch, and under the 
figure of an eagle. Stanley, in his History of Orien- 
tal Philosophy, alleges tliat Nisroch, as well as the 
other Assyrian gods, had a reference to the heavenly 
bodies. 

NITHING, infamous, a most insulting epithet, 
anciently used in Denmark and throughout the 
whole of the North of Europe. There was a pecu- 
liar way of applying it, however, which greatly ag- 
gravated its virulence, and gave the aggrieved party 
the right to seek redress by an action at law. This 
was by setting up what was called a Nithiiig-post 
or Nirhing-stake, which is Thus described by Mr. 
Blackwell ill his valuable edition of Mallet’s North- 
ern Antiquities : “A mere hazel twig stuck in the 
ground by a person who at the same time made use 
of some opprobrious epithet, either against an indivi- 
dual or a community, was quite sufficient to come 
under the legivl definition of a Nithing-post. Sev- 
eral superstitious practices were, liowever, commonly 
observed on the occasion which were supposed to 
impart to the Nithing-post the power of working 
evil on the pai’ty it was directed against, and more 
especially to make any injuries done to tlie person 
erecting it recoil on those by whom they had been 
perpetrated. A pole with a horse’s head, recently 
cut off, stuck on it, was considered to form a Nitli* 
ing-post of peculiar efficacy. Thus when EigU, a 
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celebrated Icelandic skald of the ninth centui^, was 
banished from Norway, we are told that he took a 
stake, fixed a horse's head on it, atid as he drove it 
In the ground said, ‘ I here set up a Nithing-stake, 
and turn this my banishment against King Eirek and 
Queen Giuihilda.' He then turned the horse's head 
towards the land, saying, turn this my banish- 
ment against the protecting deities of this country, 
in order that they may, all of them, roam wildly 
about and never find a restitig-place until they have 
driven out King Eirek and Queen Gunhilda.' He 
then set sail for Iceland, with the firm persuasion 
that the injuries he had received by his banislunent, 
would by the efficacy of his charmed Nithing-post 
recoil on the royal couple they had, in his opinion, 
proceeded from. 

“ Mention is frequently made in the Sagas and the 
Icelandic laws of this singular custom. We are told 
for instance, in the Vatsndsela Saga, tliat Jokul and 
Thorstein having accepted a challenge from Finbogi 
and Bjbrg, went to the place of meeting on the day 
and hour appointed. Their opponents, however, re- 
mained quietly at home, deeming that a violent 
storm, which happened to be raging, would be a suf- 
ficient excuse for their non-appeaiance. Jokul, after 
waiting for some time on the ground, thought that 
he would be Justified in setting up a Nithing-post 
against Finbogi, or as would now be said, in posting 
liim for a coward. He accordingly fashioned out a 
block of wood into the rude figure of a human head, 
and fixed it on a post in which he cut magical runes. 
He then killed a mare, opened her breast, and stuck 
the post in it with the carved head turned towards 
Finbogi’s dwelling.” 

NITO, an evil spirit recognized by the pagan na- 
tives of the Molucca Islands. Every town fonnerly 
had its peculiar Nito, who was consulted in every 
afl'air of any importance. Twenty or thirty persons 
assemble for this purpose. They summon tlie Nito 
by the sound of a little consecrated drum, whilst 
some of the company light up seveial wax tapers, 
and pronounce several mystical words with the view 
of conjuring up the demon. One of the company 
now pretends to speak and act as if he were the 
demon himself. Besides these public ceremonies, 
there are others that are private. In some comer 
of the house they light up wax tapers in honour of 
the Nito, and set something to eat before him. The 
master of each family always attaches great value to 
anything which has been consecrated to their Nito. 

NlXl Dll, a name applied among the ancient 
Romans to those deities who assisted women in 
childbirth. Three statues were erected on the Capi- 
tol bearing this name. 

NJEMBE, a female association among the na- 
tives of Southern Guinea, corresponding to Nda 
(which see) among the males. The proceedings of 
this institution are all secret. The women consider 
it an honour to belong to the order, and put them- 
selves to great expense to be admitted. “During 


the process of initiation,” as we learn from Mr. Wil- 
son, “ all the women belonging to the order paint 
their bodies in the most fantastic colours. The 
face, arms, breast, and legs, are covered over with 
red and white spots, sometimes arranged m circles, 
and at other times in straight lines. They march in 
regular file from the village to the woods, where all 
their ceremonies are peiformed, accompanied 
music on a crescent-formed drum. The party spend 
whole nights in the woods, and sometimes exposed 
to the heaviest showers of rain. A sort of vestal- 
fire is used in celebration of these ceremonies, and it 
is never allowed to go out until they are all over. 

“ The Njembe make great pretensions, and, as a 
body, are really feared by the men. They pretend 
to detect thieves, to find out the secrets of their ene- 
mies, and in various ways they are useful to the 
commimity in which they live, or are, at least, so 
regarded by the people. The object of the institu- 
tion originally, no doubt, was to protect the females 
from harsh treatment on the part of their husbands ; 
and as their performances are always veiled in mys- 
tery, and they have acquired the reputation of per- 
fonning wonders, tlie men are, no doubt, very much 
restrained by tlie fear and respect which they have 
for them as a body.” 

NJOUD, a god among the ancient Scandinavians, 
who reigned over the sea and winds. The Edda 
exhorts men to worship him with great devotion. 
He was particularly invoked by seafaring men and 
fishermen. He dwelt in the heavenly region called 
Nodtiin, and by his wife Skadi lie became the father 
of the god Fret/, and the goddess Freyja. 

NKAZYA, a small shrub, wliose root is employed 
in Northern Guinea in the detection of witchcraft. 
Half a pint of the decoction of the root is the usual 
doze, and if it acts freely as a diuretic, the party is 
considered to be innocent ; but if it acts as a narco- 
tic, and produces vertigo or giddiness, it is a sure 
sign of guilt. “Small sticks,” says Mr. Wilson, 
“ are laid down at the distance of eighteen inches or 
two feet apart, and the suspected person, after he 
has swallowed the draught, is required to walk over 
them. If he has no vertigo, he steps over them 
easily and naturally ; but, on the other hand, if his 
brain is affected, he imagines they rise up before 
him like great logs, and in his awkward effort to 
step over them, is very ajit to reel and fall to tlie 
ground. In some cases this draught is taken by 
proxy ; and if a man is found guilty, he is either put 
to death or heavily fined and banished from the 
country.” 

NOACHIAN DELUGE. See Deluge (Tea- 
DITIONB OF the). 

NOACHIC PRECEPTS, Jewish writers allege 
that seven precepts were given by God to the sons 
of Noah. They are as follows ; “ I. Not to commit 
idolatry. IJ. Not to blaspheme the name of Ghod. 
III. To constitute upright judges for the mainte- 
nance of justice and its impartial administration to 
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dl persons. IV. Not to commit incest. V. Not to 
commit murder. VI. Not to rob or steal. VII. 
Not to eat A member of any living creature. ‘ Every 
one that observes these seven commandments,'- ac- 
cording to A Jewish writer, ^is entitled to happi- 
ness.’ But to observe them merely from a sense 
of their propriety, is deemed by Maimonides in- 
sufficient to constitute a pious Gentile, or to con- 
fer a title to happiness in the world to come : it is 
*eqmsite that they be observed hecavse they are 
dWlMi. commands." 

NOCKSAt a god worshipped among the ancient 
Goths and as presiding over the sea. 

NOCTURNS. Sm Antklucan Seuvice. 

NODHAMIANS, a heretical Mohammedan sect, 
who, to avoid falling into the error of making God 
the author of evil, asserted that neither directly nor 
indirectly, permissively nor authoritatively, had God 
any connection whatever with evil. This sect de- 
nied also tlie miraculous character of the Koran. 

NODOTUS, said to have been a deity among the 
ancient* Romans who presided over knots in the 
stem of plants producing grain. It has been sup- 
posed also to have been a surname of Saturn. 

NOETIANS, a Clinstian sect which arose in the 
early part of the third century, deriving its name 
from its founder Noetus, wlio denied a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead. He acknowledged no other 
Person but the Father only. He admitted with the 
j orthodox that there were two natures united in one 
I Person in Christ, but he held that the divine Person 
I which was united with the human nature could be no 
I other than the Person of the Father. If this view 
! were correct, it would be the Father who suffered 
on the cross. Hence the sect received the name of 
Patripabsians. 

NOLiE. See Bells. 

NOMINALISTS (from I>at. nom^w, a name), a 
class of thinkers who made their first appearance in 
the tenth century, alleging that general ideas, or, as 
they were usually termed at that time, universale, 
have no existence in reality, but are mere words or 
names. An opposing party asserted that universals 
were real existences, and hence received the ap- 
pellation of Bealists. The controversy wliich now 
commenced between these two parties, eoutinued 
throughout several centuries, and was agitated with 
the utmost keenneiss mi both sides. Tlie subject of 
dispute in this case was ajiparently one of a strictly 
abstract and philosophical character, but it soon rose 
into additional interest and importance, in conse- 
quence of botlL parties applying their respective 
theories to the explanation of religious doctrines. 
And indeed the origin of the contest has sometimes 
been traced back to the controversy with Berenga- 
rius respecting the Lord’s Supper. 

The founder of the sect of the Nomhaluts as a 
distinct and separate body was Roscelin, in the 
eleventh century, followed by his eminent disciple 
Alielatd. Tlirough the^influenee of these two dis- 


tinguished men, their opinions spread rapidly for a 
time, but afterwards tlie knotty point which formed 
the ground of dispute fell into neglect, until in the 
fourteenth century Nommdlism received fresh spirit 
and life from Occam the disciple of Scotus. Then 
the dispute about universals was revived with the 
fiercest animosity in tlie schools of BriK/% France, 
and Germany. Nor did this war eUphilosophical 
opinion abate in intensity until the llefoimation put 
an end to the quarrels of the schoolmen. All the 
influence of the Church of Rome was for a long time 
exeried in favour of the Realists, and aginnst the 
Nominalists. Accordingly, in 1339, the university 
of Paris issued an edict condemning and prohibiting 
the philosophy of Occam, but contrary to all expec. 
tation, the opposition of this learned body had the 
effect of leading a still greater number to adopt 
Nominalist opinions. Botli in France and Germany 
the contest became so violent, that no longer limit- 
ing itself to abstract argument, it had recourse to 
penal laws and the force of arms. In the fifteenth 
century, the Nominalistx^ or Terminiats^ as they were 
also ariled, were held in high authority in the uni- 
versity of Paris, as long as John Gerson and his 
immediate disciples lived; but after their death 
Louis XL, the king of France, issued a royal edict 
prohibiting the doctrine of the Nominalists from 
being taught, and their books from being read. This 
edict, however, remained in force only a few years, 
and in 1481 the sect was restored to its former pri- 
vileges and honours in the university of Paris. Lu- 
ther in his time declared it to be the most powerful 
of nil sects, particularly at Paris. 

In England, after the revival of letters, Mr. Hobbes 
adopted the opinion of the Nominalista, and the same 
course Avas followed by Bishop Berkeley and Mr. 
Hume. Dugald Stewart also observes : “ It is with 
the doctrine of the Nominalists that my own opinion 
coincides;” and afterwards he continues, “It may 
frequently happen, from the association of idea.**, 
that a general word may recall some one individual 
to which it is applicable ; but this is so far from being 
necessary to the accuracy of our reasoning, that ex- 
cepting in some cases in which it may be useful to 
check us in the abuse of general terms, it always lias 
a tendency, Tnore or less, to mislead us from the truth. 
As the decision of a judge must necessarily be im- 
partial when he is only acquainted with the relations 
in which the parties stand to each other, and when 
their names are supplied by letters of the alphabet, 
or by the fictitious names of Titus, Caius, and Sem- 
pronius ; so in every process of reasoning, the con- 
clusion we form is most likely to be logically just, 
when the attention is confined solely to signs; and 
when the imagination does not present to it those 
individual objects which may warp the judgment 
by casual associations.” 

The Nominalista have often been charged with 
holding doctrine.s which, from their very nature, lead 
to scepticism. Thus it is argued, that if, as they 
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allege, individuals aqe the only realities, then it fol- 
lows, as a natural consequence, that the senses which 
perceive individual existence niust be the only 
aources of knowledge ; and it also follows, that there 
can be no absolute affirmation concerning thinp, 
since all absolute affirmation proceeds on the reality 
of general or universal notions. Tn this way it is 
evident that points of the highest importance depend 
upon the solution of the question wliicli divided the 
schoolmen throughout the Middle Ages into the two 
great parties of Nortivudists and ReaUatB. Thus, at 
the very time when Nominalism was first developed, 
Roscelin attempted to show that without this system 
the doctrine of the Trinity and of the incarnation of 
the Son of God, could not be rightly presented. 
Considering as he did every universal to be a mere 
abstraction, and particulars as alone having reality, 
he argued that if -only the essence of God in the 
Trinity was called one thing, and the Three Persons 
not three things, the latter could not be considered ns 
anything real. Only the one God would be the 
real ; all besides a mere nominal distinction to which 
nothing real corresponded ; and so, therefore, with 
the Son, would the Father and the Holy Ghost also 
have become man. It was, accordingly, necessary 
to designate the Three Persons as three real beings, 
the same in respect of will and power. Hence at a 
council which met at Soissons in 1093, Roscelin’s 
doctrine was condemned as Tritfieism, and such was 
his fear of being treated as a heretic, that he was in- 
duced to recant. 

NOMINATION, the offering of a clerk to the 
person who has the right of presentation, that he 
may present him to the ordinary. Tlie nommator is 
bound to appoint his clerk within six months after 
the avoidance. 

NOMIUS, a suniame of those gods among the 
ancient heathens who presided over pastures and 
shepherds, such as Pan, Apollo, and Hermes. 

NOMOCANON, a name given by the Canonists 
to a collection of ecclesiastical laws, along with the 
civil laws to wliich they refer. The first Nomoconon 
was made A, D. 554, by Joannes Antiochenns, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. It was under fifty heads 
or titles. Pliotius, patriarch of Constantinople, made 
another Nomoeanon about A. d. 883, airanging it 
under fourteen titles. Tn a. d. 1255, Arsenius, a 
monk of Athos, compiled a new Nomoeanon, to 
which he added notes, simwing the conformity of the 
imperial laws with the patriarchal constitutions. 
Still another Nomoeanon was prepared by Matthsens 
Blastares, a Basilican monk. 

NOMOPHYLAX (Gr. nomos, a law, aiidphylaa;, 
a keeperi, an officer of the modem Greek Church, 
whose office it is to keep the canon laws. 

NOMOS, a personification of law among the an- 
cient Greeks, and described as exercising authority 
over gods and men. 

NONA, one of the Fates (which see) among the 
indent Romans. 


NON-CONFORMISTS, the name originally ap* 
plied to those persons in England who refused to 
conform to the Liturgy or Common Prayer-Book in 
the reign of Charles IT. It is now used, however, 
to denote generally all who decline to conform to 
the doctrine, worship, and government of the Church 
of England. The word is now synonymous in Eng- 
land with Dissenters (which see). ^ 

NON-CONFORMITY (Era op), an expressiotT' 
used to denote the 24th of August 1662, when, in 
consequence of the Act of Uniformity coming into 
operation, nearly two thousand ministers of the 
Cliiirch of England were thrown into the ranks of 
the Non- Conformists. 

NONES. See Ninth-Hour Service. 

NON-INTRITSIONISTS, a name applied to ft 
party in the Church of Scotland, who held that it 
was, and had been ever since the Reformation, a fixed 
principle in the law of the church that no minister 
shall be introduced into any pastoral charge con- 
trary to the will of tlie congregation. The attempt 
to carry out this principle led to the formation in 
1843 of the Free Church of Scotland. See Scotland 
(Free Church of). 

NONJURORS, an appellation given to those 
Scottish Episcopalians who, at the Revolution of 
1688, adhered to the banished family of tlie Stuarts, 
and refused to take the Oath of Allegiance to Wil- 
liam and Mary. At the death of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, the last of the Stuart family, in 
1788, this body transferred their loyalty, from the 
House of Stuart to that of Hanover, and thus ceased 
to be Nonjurors. Soon afterwards, in 1792, an act 
was l)aB8ed relieving them from the penalties im- 
posed upon them by the various acts of Queen Anne, 
George I. and Geoi*ge II. 

NONNiE. See Nuns. 

NON-RESIDENCE. In the ancient Christian 
Church several laws existed enforcing upon both the 
bishops and all the other clergy strict residence, in 
order to bind them to constant attendance upon thmr 
duty, ’rims the council of Sardica prohibits a bishop 
from leaving liis church for a longer period than 
three weeks, unless on some very weighty and ur- 
gent occasion. The council of Agde decreed, in 
reference to the French churches, that a presbyter or 
deacon, who was absent from his church for three 
weeks, should be suspended from the communion for 
three years. Justinian, in his Novels, lays down a 
rule that no bishop shall be absent from liis church 
above a whole year without the express authority of 
the emperor. 

NOON-DAY SERVICE, one of the customary 
offices of the early Christian Church. It took place 
at the sixth hour, which answers to our twelve o’^ock 
or noon. At this service, according to the account 
which Basil gives of it, they used the 91st Psalm, 
praying for protection against the noon-day devil, as 
the Septuagint translates the 6th and 6th verses, 

“ Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night 
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nor for the arrow Uiat flieth by day ; nor for the pestU 
Itfuce that walketh in dariuie88,'nor for the sickness, 
nor the devil that deatroyeth at noon*day.” This 
eervtee was held at noon in commemoration of the 
eaorifioe oflbred upon the cross. 

NOBN3, the name given in the Edda to the Diss- 
TIMIRB (which see) of the ancient Scandinavians. 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS (Religion of 
the). The Indian tribes of North America ai*e the 
remnants of once populous and powerful nations. 
Some of them are found in the western part of the 
State of New York, some in Michigan, but the larger 
portion of them live in the territoiy west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, known as the Indian reservation, a 
territory lying west of the States of Arkansas nnd 
Missouri, between Red River on the south, and Platte 
River on the north, being about 500 miles from 
north to south, and about 300 miles in breadth from 
east to west. The religion of the numerous tribes 
which inhabit this extensive territory is composed of 
a combination of spirit-worship and fetish-worship. 
The spirits are supposed to inhabit the objects which 
are adopted as fetishes ; and even the most sublime ob- 
iectsof external nature, for example, the sun, the moon, 
and the planets, are not worsliipped as material 
and inanimate objects, but as the abodes of Divinity. 
Amid the manifest polytheism which such a system 
of worship involves, there is found in many, if not 
most, of the rude tribes'inhabiting the vast American 
continent, the sublime conception of one Great 
Spirit, the Creator of the universe. This Being, 
however, great and good though he is, they do not 
regard as in any way connected with the fortune.'^ of 
men, or the government of the world. 

Subordinate to the Great Spirit whom the Indians 
of the New World worship, are two separate series 
of minor deities, the one series being good deities 
nnder the Sun as their chief, and the other being 
evil deities under the Moon. But the most promi- 
nent characteristic of the worship of these wild 
tenants of the forests has always been its depreca- 
tory character. It is essentially a religion of fear, 
the idea being ever present to the mind, that there 
are numberless malevolent spirits, demons, spectres, 
and dends unceasingly employed in increasing the 
burden of human wretchedness. Hence the use of 
amulets, charms, and exorcisms to avert the anger 
of these hostile spirits ; and hence also the extraor- 
dinary influence which seers and witches, doctors and 
medrciae-men have ever been able to exercise over 
the mind of the Indian. “ But we seldom see the 
darker traits of his religion,” says Mr. Hardwick, “ so 
distinctly, as when brought together in the doctrine 
of which constitutes, it has been thought, 

the nearest approximation lie has ever made to 
some originality of conception. The word Manito^ 
or Manedo, itself appears to signify <a spirit:* 
lienee the foremost member in the series of good 
divinities, the Gkeat Spirit of the old American, 
is oMled in various tribes, Kitchi or Gexlia Ma- 


nito; the name of the evil-minded spirit being 
Matchi Manito. But, when employed without such 
epithets, this title is restricted to a minor emanation 
from the Great Spirit, which revealing itself in 
dreams to the excited fancy of the youthful Indian, i 
and inviting him to seek its effica^ ijPh'^:vome well- 
known bird or beast, or other objeai||js selected by 
him for his guardian deity, his friend in council, 
and his champion in the hour of peril. He be- ^ 
lieves, however, that other Manitoes may prove far 
mightier and more terrible tlian his own, and con- 
sequently he is always full of apprehensions lest 
the influence granted pretematurally to his neigh- 
bour should issue in his own confusion. Add to 
this the prevalent Idea, that Manitoes intrinsically 
evil are ever exercised in counterworking the bene- 
ficent, and that the actual administration of the 
world, abandoned to these great antagonistic powers, 
is the result of their interminable conflicts, and we 
cease to wonder at the moral perturbations which 
mark the character of the wild man. The fever of 
intense anxiety is never suffered to die out; until 
at length he either passes to another world, the 
simple reproduction of the present, or migrates into 
viler forms of animal existence, or, as in the case of 
the most highly favoured, is emancipated altogether 
from an earthly prison-house, and rescued from tlie 
malice of his demoniacal oppressors.” 

The North American Indians endeavour to propi- 
tiate the Great Spirit, by oflering solemn sacrifices 
to him, for wliich they prepare themselves by vomit- 
ing, fasting, and drinking decoctions from certain 
prescribed plants ; and all this in order to expel the 
evil which is in them, and that they may with a pure 
conscience attend to the sacred performance. Nor 
is the object of these sacriflees always the same; 
they have sacrifices of prayer, and sacrifices of 
thanksgiving. After a successful war they never 
fail to offer up a sacrifice to the Great Being as an 
expression of gratitude for the victoiy. 

A curious example of the superstitions prevalent 
among the Indians is found in the practice of the 
initiation of boys, by which they pretend that the 
boy receives instruction from certain spirits as to his 
conduct in life, his future destination, and the won- 
ders he is yet to perform. The following account of 
this strange process is given by the Rev. John 
Heckewelder in his Historical Account of the Indian 
Nations : “ When a boy is to be thus initiated^ he is 
put under an alternate course of physic and fasting, 
either taking no food whatever, or swallowing the 
most powerful nnd nauseous medicines, and occa- 
sionally he is made to drink decoctions of an intoxi- 
cating nature, until his mind becomes sufliciently be- 
wildered, so that he sees or fancies that he sees 
visions, and has extraordinary dreams, for which, of 
course, he has been prepared before hand. He will 
fancy liimself flying through the air, walking under 
ground, stepping from one ridge or hill to the other 
across the valley beneath, fighting and conquering 
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giants and monsters, and defeating Whole hosts by 
his single arm. Then he has interviews with the 
Mannitto or with spirits, who inform him of what he 
was before he was bom and wlmt lie will be after 
his death. His fate in this life is laid entirely open 
before him, the spirit tells him what is to be his 
future employment, whether he will be a valiant 
warrior, a mighty hunter, a doctor, a conjuror, or a 
prophet. There are even those who learn or pretend 
^ to learn in this way the time and manner of their 
death. 

Wlien a boy has been thus initiated, a name is 
given to Iiim analogous to the visions that he has 
seen, and to the destiny that is supposed to be pre- 
pared for him. The boy, imagining all tliat hap- 
pened to him while under pretnrbation, to have been 
real, sets out in the world with lofty notions of him- 
self, and animated with courage for the most desper- 
ate undertakings." 

Tlie Indians believe that they were created within 
the bosom of the earth, where they dwelt for a long 
time before they came to live on its surface. Some 
assert that they lived in the bowels of the earth in 
human shape, while others maintain that they ex- 
isted in the form of certain animals, such as a rabbit, 
or a tortoise. Mr. Heckewelder tells us, that they 
paid great respect to the rattle-snake, whom they 
called their grandfather, and would on no account 
destroy him. Different tribes claim relationship 
with different animals, and accordingly assume their 
names as distinctive badges, such as the Tortoise 
tribe, the Turtle tribe, and so forth. 

NORTIA, All ancient Ktruscan goddess. 

NORWAY (Cnuitcu or). The first introduc- 
tion of Cliristianity into Norway has generally been 
ascribed to Hacon, a prince of the countiy, before 
the middle of the tenth century. This person had 
received a Cliristian education at the court of Athel- 
stan, king of England. On returning to his own 
land, he found his countrymen ^sealotisly devoted to 
the worship of Odin ; and having hinjself embraced 
Christianity, he was under the necessity of worehip- 
ping in secret. At length, having gained over some 
of his most intimate friends to the side of Christian- 
ity, he resolved, as he had become master of the 
kingdom, to e-stablish Christianity as the religion of 
the country. Accordingly, he proposed, A. d. 945, 
before an assembly of the people, that the whole na- 
tion should renounce idolatcy and worship the only 
true Cod and Jesus Christ his Son. He suggested 
also that the Sabbath should be devoted to religious 
exercises, and Friday observed as a faat-day. These 
royal propositions were indignantly rejected both by 
nobles and people ; and the king, to conciliate his 
enraged subjects, yielded so far as to take part in 
some of the ancient sacred rites and customs. In 
particular, at the celebration of the Yule festival, be 
consented to eat part of the liver of a horse, and to 
drain all tho cups drunk to its honour. In con- 
sequence of this sinful participation in manifest 


idolatry, he was soon after seized with the most 
painful remorse, and having been mortally wounded 
in battle, bis last hours were embittered by the 
weight of guilt resting upon his conscience, and he 
died deeply penitent for the scandal he had brought 
upon the Christian profession. 

Tlie Danish king, Harald, effected the conquest of 
Norway in 967, and no sooner had he obtained pos- 
session of the country, than he sought by force to 
destroy paganism, and introduce Christianity. The 
violent measures, however, to which he had recourse 
for this purpose, were wholly uusuccessful, and led 
only to a stronger reaction in favour of the religion 
of Odin. In a short time the way was opened 
for the more effectual admission of the Christian 
religion by the elevation to tlie throne of Olof 
Tryggwesen, a Norwegian general, who was favour- 
able to Cliristianity. “This Olof,” to quote from 
Neauder, “ liad travelled extensively in foreign lands ; 
in Russia, Greece, England, and the neighbouring 
ports of Northern Germany. By intercourse with 
Christian nations, in his predatory excursions, he 
had obtained some knowledge of Christianity, and 
had been led, by various circumstances, to see a 
divine power in it. In some German port be bad 
become acquainted, among others, with a certain 
ecclesiastic from Bremen, Tliangbrand by name, a 
soldier priest, whose temper and mode of life were 
but little suited to the spiVItual profession. This 
person carried about with Itim a large shield, having 
on it a figure of Christ on the cross, embossed in 
gold. The shield attracted Olofs particular notice. 
He inquired about the meaning of the symbol, which 
gave the priest an opportunity of telling the story of 
Christ and Christianity, as well as he knew how. 
Observing how greatly Olof was taken with theT 
shield, Tliangbrand made him a present of it; for 
which the Norman chieftain richly repaid him in 
gold and silver. He moreover promised to stand by 
him, if he should ever need his assistance and pro- 
tection, in the future. In various dangers, by sea 
and on the land, which Olof afterwards encountered, 
he b(3lieved that he owed his life and safety to this 
shield ; and his faith in the divine power of the cru- 
cified one thus became stronger and stronger. At 
the Scilly Isles, on the south-west coast of England, 
he received baptism; upon whicli he returned to 
Norway, his country, fully resolved to destroy pagan- 
ism. In England, he again met with the priest 
Tliangbrand, who had been compelled to leave his 
country, for having slain in single combat a man of 
superior rank. Olof took him along to Norway, in 
the capacity of a court clergyman. No good could 
be expected to result from his connection with a 
person of this character. Inclined of his own accord 
to employ violent measures for the destruction of 
paganism and the spread of Christianity, he would 
only be confirmed in this mistaken plan by Thaiig- 
brand's influence.” 

On reaching Norway, and taking possession of the 
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government, he directed hie chief efforts towards the 
introduction of CUrielianity as the religion of the 
country. He everywhere destroyed the heathen 
temples, and invited ail classes of the people to sub^ 
mit to baptism. Where kindness failed in gaining 
converts, he had recourse to cruelty. His plans, 
however, for the Christianization of his subjects, 
were cut short in the year 1000 by his death, which 
took place in a war against the united powers of 
Denmark and Sweden. Norway now passed into 
the liands of foreign rulers, who, though favourable 
to Cliristianity, took no active measures for planting 
the Christian church in their newly acquired terri- 
tory, and the pagan party once more restored the 
ancient rites. But this state of matters was of short 
continuance. Olof the Thick, who delivered Norway 
from her foreign rulers, came into the country in 
1017, when already a decided Cliristian, with bishops 
and priests whom he had brought with him from 
England. He resolved to force Cliristianity upon 
tlie people, and accordingly the obstinate and re- 
fractory were threatened with confiscation of their 
goods, and in some cases with death itself. Many 
professed to yield through fear, and submitted to be 
baptized, but their conversion being pretended, not 
real, they continued secretly to practise their pagan 
ceremonies with as much zeal and earnestness as 
ever. In the province of Dalen, the idolaters were 
headed by a powerful man named Gudbrand, who 
assembled the people and persimded them that if 
they would only bring out a colossal statue of their 
great god Thor^ Olof and his whole force would 
melt away like wax. It was agreed to on both 
sides, that each party should try the power of its 
own god. The night preceding the meeting was 
spent by Olof in secret prayer. Next day the colos - 
sal image of Thovy adonied profusely with gold and 
silver, was drawn into the public place, where crowds 
of pagans gathered round the image. The king 
stationed beside himself Colbein, one of his guard, a 
man of gigantic stature and great bodily strength. 
Gudbrand commenced the proceedings by challeng- 
ing the Christians to produce evidenco of the power 
of their God, and pointing them to the colossal 
image of the mighty Tlujr, To this boastful address 
Olof replied, taunting tlie pagans with worahipping 
a blind and deaf god, and calling upon them to lift 
their eyes to heaven and behold the Christian’s God, 
as he revealed himself in the radiaqt light. At the 
utterance of these words, the sun burst forth with 
the brightest effulgence, and at the same moment 
Colbein demolished the idol with a single blow of a 
heavy mallet which he carried in his hand. The 
monster fell, crumbled info fragments, from which 
crept a great multitude of mice, snakes, and lizards. 
The scene produced a powerful effect upon the 
pagans, many of whom were from that moment con- 
vinced of the utter futility of their idols. 

The severity, however, with which Olof had con- 
ducted his government, prepared the way for the 


conquest of the country by Canute, king of Denmark 
and England. The banished Olof returned, and 
raising an army composed wholly of Cliristians, 
made arrangements for a new struggle. He fell 
mortally wounded in battle on the 29rh of July 1033, 
a day which was universally obsert’Cd as A festival 
by the people of the North in hon^ oJ :^lof, whom 
they hesitated not to style a Christiffl' martyr. This 
monarch, whose memory was long held in the highest 
estimation, had laboured zealously for the spread of * 
Christianity not only in Norway, but also in the 
islands peopled by Norwegian colonies, such as Ice- 
land, the Orcades, and the Faroe Islands. His short 
reign was, in fact, wholly devoted to the propaga- 
tion of the new faith, by means the most revolting 
to humanity. His general practice was to enter a 
district at the head of a powerful army, summon a 
council or Thing, as it was called, and give the peo- 
ple the alternative of fighting with him, or of being 
baptized. Most of them prefeired baptism to the 
risk of fighting with an enemy so well prepared for 
the combat, and thus a large number made a nomi- 
nal profession of Christianity. 

Ever since the light of Christianity had dawned 
on Scandinavia, a general desire prevailed among the 
people to visit the Holy Land. Several of the Nor- 
wegian kings and princes had made a pilgi'image to 
the Holy Sepulchre, and during the reign of Mag- 
nus Barfoed, a chieftain named Skopte equipped a 
sqtiadron of five vessels, and set sail, accompanied 
by his three sons, for Palestine, but died at Rome, 
where he had stopped to perform his devotions. The 
expedition was continued by his sons, none of whom, 
however, survived the journey. The fame of this 
exploit and the marvellous tales of other pilgrims, 
led Sigurd, king of Norway, to undertake a pilgrim- 
age to .Jerusalem. Fired with a love of wild adven- 
tui*e, and an avaricious desire of plunder, the royal 
pilgrim set out with a fleet of sixty vessels, sur- 
mounted with the sacred banner of the cross, and 
manned with several thousand followers. After win- 
tering in England, where they were hospitably treat- 
ed by Henry I., the Norwegian crusaders proceeded 
on their voyage, and after encountering pirates, 
plundering various places, and barbarously murder- 
ing tribes of people who refused to become Chris- 
tians, they paid the accustomed visit to Jerusalem and 
the other holy places. Sigurd, on his return home, 
was solicited by the king of Denmark to join him 
in an attack upon the inhabitants of Smalaud, who, 
after being nominally converted to Christianity, had 
relapsed into idolatry, and put to death the Christian 
mishionaries. The king of Norway responded to the 
invitation, and passing into the Baltic punished the 
revolted pagans, and returned to his country laden 
with booty. After a reign of twenty-seven years 
Sigurd died in 1130. 

From this period Norway became for more than a 
century a prey to barbarous and destructive civil 
wars. In the midst of these internal commotions 
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Ciurdinal Albano, an Englishman by birth, and after- 
wards known as Pope Adrian IV., arrived in Nor- 
way as legate from the Romish see. The chief 
object of his mission was to render the kingdom 
ecclesiastically independent of the authority of the 
archbishop of Lund — an arrangement which was 
earnestly desired by the Norwegian kings. An 
archiepiscopal see was accordingly erected at Trond- 
heim, and endowed with authority, not only over 
Norway, but also over the Norwegian colonies. Re- 
joicing in their spiritual independence, the people 
readily consented to pay the accustomed tril)ute of 
Peter’s pence to Rome, but they strenuously resisted 
the attempt made by the Pope’s legate to insist up- 
on the celibacy of the clergy. “ In various other, 
things,” says Snorre, “ the papal legate reformed the 
manners and customs of the nations during his stay, 
so that there never came to this land a stranger 
who was more honoured and beloved both by princes 
and people.” 

Tlie church of Norway had now accepted a me- 
tropolitan at the hands of the Pope of Rome, and 
this acknowledgment of subjection to the Romish 
see was soon followed by other concessions which 
seriously compromised the liberties of the country. 
The ambitious prelate, who now occupied the see of 
Trondheim, was desirous of adopting every expe- 
dient to add to the influence and authority of the 
primacy. Wkh this view he succeeded in bringing 
it about that the realm was hereafter to be held a.s a 
fief of St. Olof, the superior lord being represented 
by the archbishops of Trondheim, whose consent was 
made indispensable to the tilling of the vacant throne. 
On the demise of the reigning king the crown was 
to be religiously offered to St. Olof, in the cathedral 
where his relics were deposited, by the bishops, ab- 
bots, and twelve chieftains from each diocese, who 
were to nominate the successor with tlie advice and 
consent of their primate. Thus taking advantage of 
the incessant contentions for the sovereignty by 
which the country was agitated and disturbed, the 
Romish primate secured for the see of Trondheim a 
perpetual control over the future choice of tlie Nor- 
wegian monarclw. The crown was now declared an 
ecclesiasticaj fief, and the government almost con- 
verted into a hierarchy. 

A young adventurer named Sverre seized on the 
crown of Norway, and his title was ratified by the 
sword as well As by the general acquiescence of the 
nation. The primate, however, refused to perform 
the usual ceremony of coronation, and fearing the roy- 
al displeasure, fled to Denmark. Thence he trans- 
mitted an appeal to Rome, in consequence of which 
the Pope launched the thunders of the Vatican against 
Sverre, threatening him with excommunication un- 
less he instantly desisted from his hostile measures 
against the primate. The sovereign having been edu- 
cated for the priesthood, was well skilled both in canon 
law and ecclesiastical, and he found no difficulty, 
therefore, in showing both from Scripture and the 


decrees of oouneils, that tlie Pope had bo figlit lo 
interfere in such disputes between kings and their 
subjects. Anxious for peace, however, Sverre ap- 
plied for a papal legate to perform the ceremony of j 
his coronation, but was refused. The king was in- 
dignant at this proceeding on the part of Rome, and 
reproaching the Romish ambassador with duplicity, 
ordered him forthwith to leave his dominions. As 
a last resource the enraged monarch summoned to- 
gether the prelates, and caused himself to be crowned 
by Bishop Nicholas, who had been elected through 
his influenco; but the proceeding was condemned 
by Pope Alexander 111., who excommunicated both 
the royal and the clerical offender. Deputies were 
soon after despatched to Rome, who succeeded in 
obtaining a papal absolution- for the king; but on 
their return they were detained in Denmark, where 
they suddenly died, having previously pledged the 
papal bull to mise money for the payment of their 
expenses. Tiie important document thus found its 
way into the hands of Sverre, who read it publicly 
in the cathedral of Trondheim, alleging that the de- 
puties had been poisoned by his enemies. 

The wliole transaction seemed not a little suspi- 
cious; the Norwegian king was chaiged by the 
Pope with having forged the bull, and procur^ the 
death of the messengers ; and on the ground of this 
accusation the kingdom was laid under an interdict, 
the churches were ordered to be shut, and the sacra- 
ments forbidden to be dispensed. Bishop Nicholas 
now abandoned the king, whose cause be had so 
warmly espoused, fled to the primate in Denmark, 
and there raising a considerable army invaded Nor- 
way, but Sverre, aided by a body of troops sent from 
Elngland by King John, succeeded in defeating the 
rebels. The king did not long survive this victory, " 
but won) out by the harassing contests to which for 
a quarter of a century he had been subjected, he was 
cut off at the age of flfty-one. 

It had for a long time been the evident tendency 
of the goveniment of Norway to assume the form of 
a sacerdotal and feudal aiistociacy. This tendency, 
however, was arrested to some extent by the first 
princes of the house of Sverre, who asserted tlie 
rights of th^ monarch against the encroachments of 
the clergy and the nobles. But it was more difficult 
to contend with the Romish see, which Ims often been 
able to accomplish more by secret machinations 
than in open warfare. While affecting to renounce 
the right with which the archbishop of Trondheim 
had been invested of controlling the choice of the 
monarch on every vacancy, the papal church induced 
the crown to confirm the spiritual jurisdiction of tlie 
prelates with all the eccleHiastical endowments, even 
to the exclusion of lay founders from their rights 
of patroiwge. The prelates were allowed to coin 
money, and maintain a regular body-guard of otto 
hundred armed men for the archbishop, and forty for 
each bishop. One concession was followed by an- ^ 
other, and tlie archbishop of Troudbeun, taking 
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RdvftnUge of the youth end inexperience of Erik, 
ion of Magnui Hakonion, who ascended the throne 
at the age of thirteen, extorted from him at his 
coronation an oath, that he would render the church 
independent of the secular authority. Having gained 
this point, the artful primate proceeded to act upon 
it by publishing an edict imposing new fines for 
ofifencea against the canons of the church. The 
king's advisers refused to sanction this bold step 
taken by the primate ; and to vindicate his spiritual 
authority, he excommunicated the royal counselloi-s. 
The king in turn banished the primate, who forth- 
with set out for Rome to lay liis case before the 
Pope. When on his way home again he died in 
Sweden, and his successor having acknowledged 
himself the vassal of Erik, the contest was termi- 
nated, and the pretensions of the clergy reduced 
within more reasonable limits. 

In the commencement of the fifteenth century the 
three kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
were united under one sovereign, and this union of 
Calmar, as it was called, existed nominally at least 
from 1397 to 1523, during which long period there was 
ail incessant struggle for superiority between the 
crown and the clergy. So harassing were the re- 
peated encroachments of the Romish hierarchy, that 
the Reformation was gladly welcomed as likely to 
weaken the power and abridge the prerogatives of 
the Popes. Many of the Norwegian youth had 
studied at Wittemberg and oilier German univer- 
sities, where they had imbibed the doctrines and 
principles of the Reformers, and on their return 
liome they found both rnlure and people ready to 
embrace the refonned faith. But wliat tended 
chiefly to facilitate the progress of tlie Refornuvtion 
in Norway was the election of Christian 111. to the 
throne by the lay aristocracy of the kingdom. Hav- 
ing himself been educated in the Protestant faith, 
his accession was violently opposed by the arch- 
bishop of Trondheim and the other Romish prelates. 
The seal of the monarch, however, was only quick- 
ened the more by the opposition of the clergy, and 
he resolved to introduce the refonned worship as the 
religion of the state. ‘‘A recess was accordingly 
passed and signed by more tlian four hundred nobles, 
with the deputies of the commons, providing, 1. 
That the temporal and spiritual power of the bishops 
should be for ever taken away, and the administra- 
tion of their dioceses conflded to learned men of the 
reformed faith, under the title of superintendents. 
2. Tliat the castles, manors, and other lands belong- 
ing to the prelates and monasteries, should be an- 
nexed to the crown. 3. That their religious Innises 
should be refonwed ; the regular clergy who might 
not choose to be secularized, to be allowed to remain 
in their respective cloisters, upon condition that 
tiiey sliould hear the word of God, lead edifying 
lives, and that their surplus revenues should be de- 
voted to the support of hospitals and other eleemo- 
synaiy establisliments. 4. That the rights of lay 


patronage should be preserved ; the deigy to exact 
from the peasants only their regular tithe, one-third 
of which should be appropriate to the support of 
the curate, one-third to the proprietor of the churdi, 
and the remainder to the king, for the use of the uni- 
versity and schools of learning. The kip^ consulted 
Luther upon the manner of carryin|y|liis toeess into 
effect, and by his advice, instead of^cularizing the 
church-property, he reserved a certain portion for 
the maintenance of the, Protestant worship, and the 
purposes of education and charity ; but a large part 
of the ecclesiastical lands ultimately came into the 
possession of the nobility, by successive grants from 
the crown. Thus fell the Romish hierarchy in Den- 
mark and Norway ; and its destruction marked tiie 
epoch of the complete triumph of the lay aristocracy 
over the other orders of the stale, which they cou- 
tinued to enjoy until the revolution of 1660.” 

The cause of the Reformation met with little op- 
position in Norway, but from the reign of Christian 
III. it continued to hold its gi'ound, and to diffuse 
itself among all classes of the people with the most 
gmtifying rapidity. The cliurch was strictly Lu- 
theran, and though nominally episcopal, the bishops 
were vested only with the power of superintendents. 
Matters went on smoothly without the occurrence of 
any peculiar event to disturb liie ordinary course of 
things. But towards the end of last century, a re- 
markable person arose, who has earned for himself 
the honourable appellation of the Norwegian Re- 
former. Hans Nielson Haiige, the person to whom 
we refer, was tlie son of a peasant, and born near 
Frederickstadt in the year 1771. From his boyhood 
he manifested a serious disposition, often singing, 
while engaged in the labours of the fleld, portions of 
the psalms and hymns of the authorized Danish ver- 
sion, which are in current use in the Church of Nor 
way. One day in the year 1795, while he was work- 
ing in the field, and singing from the Danish psalm 
book the hymn beginning, “Jesus, thy sweet com- 
munion to taste,” he felt himself all at once undergo 
a complete internal change, his heart and soul were 
lifted up to the Lord, he was without consciousness, 
and to use his own strong language, he was “ beside 
himself.” From this moment he formed the resolu- 
tion to engage publicly in the Lord’s service. He 
heard as it were a voice saying to him, “ Thou shalt 
make known my name before men. Exhort them 
that they may be converted, and seek me while I 
am to be found.” He felt that this inward call was 
from the Lord. Throwing aside therefore the spade 
and the plough, he entered upon the work of an 
evangelist, preaching the gospel from one end of 
Norway to the other. Everywhere he was gladly 
welcomed and eagerly listened to. Through his 
eloquent and powerful appeals many were aroused 
from a state of spiritual torpor, and led with the 
most earnest anxiety to seek after the way of eter* 
nal life. 

While Hauge was thus labouring zealously in the 
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cauKie of Clirist, a spirit of opposition arose whidi bly long ago separated from the church. But tlia 
exposed him to much annoyance and trouble. . Sev* law forbids the establishment of conventicles, and 
erd times he was rudely seized when preaching, and though it did not, the Norwegians are too poor to 
committed to prison, but was always speedily liber- support any dissenting clergy, 
ated. And in addition to occasional persecution “ But ihough the law expressly forbids the disse> 
from without, he was also liable to frequent tits of mination of strange opinions, yet the paternal gov- 
mental depression and discouragement. Still he ernment of Denmark showed much lenity towards 
continued to preach the gospel both in season and the reformer and his followers. Though much spo- 
out of season. Nor did he limit his labours to ken against, yet to those who could see through the 
preaching; he wrote also numerous treatises on re- mists of prejudice, it was evident he was doing much 
ligious subjects, which became exceedingly popular, good — at once awakening the people and arousing 
and were well iitted from the simplicity of their Ian- the clergy. But enthusiasm is not suited to every 
guage, and the devotional spirit by which tliey were mind, and where sound discretion is wanting, none 
pervaded, not only to enlighten the minds, but to but evil consequences can follow its manifesta- 
aflfect the hearts of his followei's. While thus un- tion. Hauge had stined up many men, and while 
wearied in preaching and writing for the good of he had awakened zeal, he had failed in impart- 
souls, he earned a subsistence for himself by follow- ing knowledge enough to direct it. His follow- 
ing the occupation of a merchant or storekeeper in ers broke out into most ridiculous and sinful ex- 
Hergen, and by diligence, prudence, and economy, cesses, and the blame of all was naturally thrown 
he realized a tolerable income. upon him. In 1804 he visited a meeting of the 

An intelligent writer, who himself travelled in brethren at Cliristiansfeldt, and he found there that 
Norway in 1829, gives the following description of he could not stop the stone he had set in motion 
Haiige's career as a refoi*mer : “ Hauge was not a — he could still impart to it new velocity, but he 
dissenter from the established Lutheran church of could not restrain its aberrations. Tlie extravagance 
Norway. Neither in his preaching nor his writings to which he was there a witness, and the reports 
did he teach any difference of doctrine. He enforced which reached him from other quarters, probably 
purer views of Christian morality, while he taught at contributed more to chasten his own enthiisiastn, and 
the same time the doctrines of the church. He to lead him to the adoption of more prudent and 

called for no change of opinion or of established less exciting means of reformation, tlian the legal 

faith, but for better lives and more Christian prac- measures which were speedily mstituted against 
tice among both clergy and laity. And he taught him. 

only the doctrines of the church, casting out the “ Among the more extraordinary proceedings of 
fables and wicked imaginings of men— lifting up his his followers, were the methods they adopted for 
voice against the coldness, the selfishness, the world- di-iving out the devil, the results of which were occa- 
liness, and the scepticism of the clergy— for even sionally wounding, maimuig, and death. Such ex- 
into Norway neology had made its way, though it travagancies cannot appear incredible to those who * 
has never had such a hold upon the whole church liave heard of tlie proceedings of the iiigher classes 

as in the sister country, Denmark. His followers of Methodists no fai'ther back than tive-and-twenty 

called themselves Ujno'dckte — awalcened^ and es- or thirty years. The driving out of the devil was a 
teemed themselves members of the Congregation familiar operation among them. It was t' e same in 
of Saints. But tliey never called themselves, nor manner and kind with the delusion in Norway ; it 
were esteemed, dissenters ; they professed the doc- differed only in degree. 

trines of the church — from the sinful slumbers and “ But such outrages could not be permitted ; the 
negligence of which they had come out and separ- conservation of the public peace, and of the lives of 
ated themselves. They met, it is true, to hear their the people, called upon the government to interfere, 
favourite preacher, and occasionally by themselves Inquiries were instituted, and Hauge was arrested, 
for religious purposes in the open air, or in private This event took place in October 1804. The affair 
dwellings, but they did not on that account with- was delegated to an especial commission in Cliris- 
draw themselves from the communion of the church, tiana. The refonner could not be accused of any 
They were, and are in fact, a kind of Methodists, direct accession to the outrages of his followers; but 
such as the Methodists were before they constituled the prejudice was strong against him, and he was 
themselves a separate body, with separate places of arraigned upon two cliarges ; first, for holding-as- 
worship. At the same time, it is probable that had semblies for divine worship, without lawful appoint- 
circumstances been favourable, they might have merit ; and, second, for teacliing error, and contempt 
become a regular dissenting body. Had the laws of the established instructors. Nine years bad elH|)- 
and circumstances of Norway been such as those sed since he began bis career, during which he liad 
of England and Scotland when Wesley and Erskine suffered mucli, and undergone much persecution. The 
laid the foundation of the two leading sects in these matter was now tried and decided, and be was oon- 
eountries, the Haiigeaner — for by this name they demned to hard labour in the- fortresses for two 
are generally distinguished in Norway— had proba- years, and to pay all the expenses- This sentence 
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was afterwards commuted in the supreme court to a 
fitie of a thousand dollars. 

With this decisioii ended the public life of Hauge. 
Ail persecution ceased, and his mitid became calmer ; 
his continual anxiety, his itinetancies, and his preach- 
ings ceased. He lived peaceable, pious, and re- 
spected by all ; — a man of blameless life and unim- 
peachable integrity. Though he no longer went 
about preaching, he still kept up a close communi- 
cation with his followers ; and he probably did as 
much real good during his retirement as during the 
years of his more active life. He confirmed by ad- 
vice and example the lessons he had formerly taught ; 
and the great moral influence wliich his strenuous 
preaching exercised upon the clergy did nut cease 
even with his death. He lived nearly twenty years 
after the period of his trial, and died so late aa the 
24th of March 1824.’' 

The effect of his labours as a Cliristian reformer 
is still felt in Norway. His followers, called after 
his name Haugeaner, are found in every part of the 
country, and form a body of men held in high esteem 
for their peaceable disposit^ions and their pious lives. 
Remaining still in communion with the church, the 
influence of their example is extensively felt, and 
the effect upon the religious character of the people 
at large is everywhere acknowledged to be of a most 
beneficial description. 

Tlie political connexion which, ever since the 
union of Calinar, liad subsisted between Norway and 
Denmark, was brought to a close in 1814, Berna- 
dotte, king of Sweden, having received Norway in 
compensation for tlie loss of Finland. Tlie Norwe- 
giaiis complained loudly against tliis compulsoiy 
transference ; yet it was no small advantage which 
accrued from this change of political relations, that 
they regained the free constitution of which Den- 
mark had deprived them. The Norwegians are a 
noble people. In hospitality, benevolence, and in- 
corruptible integrity tliey are unrivalled. Their 
love of country is strong; their simplicity patri- 
archal. The established religion is the Lutheran ; 
and the form of church government episcopal. Jews 
are altogether prohibited from settling in Norway. 
“The church establishment comprises, according 
to Thaarup, 5 bishops, 49 deans, and about 417 pas- 
tors of churches and chapels. The seats of the 
episcopal sees ara Christiania, Christiansand, Ber- 
gen, Trondheim, and Norriand or Alstahoug; the 
latter was erected about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and is only remarkable as being the 
most northemly bishopric in Europe. There are 
336 prestegilds or parishes, many of them of lai’ge 
extent, containing from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, 
and requiring four or five separate churches or cha- 
pels. The incomes of the bishops may be reckoned 
about 4,000 dollars (£850), and of the rural clergy 
from 800 to 1,600 (£170 to £340). The sources 
from which they are derived are, a small assessment 
of grain in lieu of tithe from each farm, — Ekister and 
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Christmas offerings,— and dues for marriages, chris- 
tenings, and funerals, which are pretty higii. There 
are fiar-prices as in Scotland, by which payments in 
grain may be converted into money. In every pres- 
tegild tliere are several farms, besides the glebe, 
wliich belong to the living, and are let sliare of 
the produce, or at a small yearly rQ||||||^anu'a fine at 
each renewal. One of tliese is appropriated to the 
minister’s widow, as a kind of life-annuity. The 
Norwegian clergy are a well-informed body of men, 
possessing much influence over their flocks, con- 
scientious in the discharge of their duties, and dili- 
gent in superintending the interests of education.’’ 

Since the separation of Norway from Denmark and 
its annexation to Sweden, tlie Norwegian Church has 
continued to adhere to the constitution of the Danish 
Lutheran Church as settled by Christian V. in 1683, 
and also to the Danisli ritual as laid down in 1685. 
But efforts have been put forth from time to time to 
get some alterations brought about. So recently as 
1857 there was a proposal made in the Storthing for 
the establishment of a parisli council, consisting of 
the clergyman of the pai'ish and a certain number of 
laymcu chosen from the communicants or members 
of the church. Hitherto the whole management of 
ecclesiastical matters belonged to the goveniment, 
and in certain cases to the bisliop or to the probat. 
The proposed alteration was only rejected by a small 
majority ; and will, in all probability, yet become the 
law of the land, tlius admitting the lay element into 
the goveniment of the church. The election of 
clergymen is vested, in the first instance, in the 
ecclesiastical minister of state, who, with the advice 
of the bishop, selects three candidates, from whom 
the king appoints one to the vacant parish. A 
bishop is elected by the probsts in the vacant bishop- 
ric, and the choice made must receive the royal 
sanction. The clergy consist of three orders, bishops, 
probsts, and priests, differing from each other not in 
rank, but in official duty. Tiie priest is required to 
preach, to administer the sacraments, to dispense con- 
firmation, and to preside at the board which in every 
parish manages the poor-fund. Tiie probst, who is 
also a priest or clergyman of a parish, is bound, iu 
addition to tlie discharge of his ordinary clerical du- 
ties, to make aii annual visitation and inspection of 
the different paiishes within his circuit, to examine 
the children in tlie diflerent schools, and also tlie 
candidates for confirmation, to inspect the church 
racords, and all the ecclesiastical affairs of the par^ 
ibh. Of all these things the probst must render a 
regular report every year to the bishop. The bish- 
ops, of whom there are five in Norway, are required 
to visit their bishoprics with the utmost regularity, 
but from the large number of parishes under the 
superintendence of each bishop, he can only visit 
the whole iu the courae of three years. At the 
visitation of the bishop all the children attending 
school assemble in church to be examined along 
with the candidates for coufirmatloii, and those 
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young people who have been confirmed aince the laat 
visitation. 

Tl»e ceremony of confirmation la performed in the 
Norwegian cluirch by the minister of the parish, 
once or twice a-year. The ordination of a clergy- 
man belongs exclusively to the bishop, but it is not 
considered as communicating any special gifts or 
graces. The induction of the priest or clergyman is 
performed by the probst. Students of theology, 
after attending a university for a certain time, are 
allowed to preach, although they may not have 
completed their studies. The church of Norway 
combines with the holy ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper the practice of absolution. The power to 
absolve is not considered to belong to the clergyman 
as an individual, but to be vested in the church in 
whose name the foigivenesa of sins is pronounced. 
Absolution then, according to this view, is not a 
power gi\en to the clergy, but to the church or body 
of believers which is represented by the clergy. 
Before the act of absolution a sermon is preached, 
tlie object of which is to prevent any other than 
true penitents from applying for absolution. The 
rite itself is thus performed. The penitents kneel 
before the altar, and the clergyman laying his hands 
on their heads, utters these words, “ I promise you 
the precious forgiveness of all your sins, in the name 
of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost.” Having received the absolution, the peni- 
tents retire to their seats, and a hymn is sung, at the 
close of which the clergyman chants the words of 
tlie institution of the Holy Supper, the congregation 
again kneeling before the altar, and now the ele- 
ments are distributed. 

The inner life of the Church of Norway has been 
not a little affected by the founding of the univer- 
sity at Christiania in 1811, and the separation of 
the country from Denmark in 1814. Before these 
two noted events, the clergy were uniformly edu- 
cated at the university of Copenhagen, where Ger- 
man rationalism prevailed to a melancholy extent. 
Danes were frequently appointed to tlie pastoral 
chaige of parishes, to the great annoyance of the 
people, who were most unwilling to receive their 
ministrations. But from the time that the Norwe- 
gian students of theology had the privilege of attend- 
ing their own national university, a new life seemed 
to be infused into them, and from tlmt era may be 
dated the dawn of a true spiritual light in the church 
^f Norway. Two excellent men, Hersleb and Ste- 
nersen, disciples of the celebrated Danish theologian 
Grundtvig, exercised a very favourable influence 
over the theological students. Hauge also, both by 
his sermons and his printed treatises, liad done much 
to revive trui|3 religion among the people ; and the 
Haugeaner \^ng allowed perfect freedom of worship, 
have spread themselves over a great part of the 
country, and are recognized, wherever they are 
found, as a quiet, inoffensive, pious people. 

It is an important feature in the Norwegian church 


at the present time, that a large number of botii the 
clergy and laity are disciples of tlie Danish theolo- 
gian Grundtvig, and hende receive the name of 
Ghitndhngiana, Not tliat they are dissenters frcm 
the Lutheran cluirch, but they entertain peculiar 
opinions on several points of doctrine, somewliat 
analogous to those of the High Churchmen in the 
Church of England. They hold, for utample, that 
the act of ordination conveys peculiar gifts and 
graces, and hence maintain very strong views as to 
the sacredness of the clergy as distinguished from 
the laity. They hold high opinions as to the value 
of tradition, and attach a very great importance to 
the Apostles’ Craed, which they regard as inspired. 
In regard to many portions of Scripture, they are 
doubtful as to their inspiration, but they have no 
doubt as to the inspiration of the Creed, and that it 
contains enough for our salvation. Accordingly, 
tliey are accustomed to address to the people such 
words as these, “ Believe in the words in which you 
are baptized ; if you do, your soul is saved.” They 
consider the Bible a useful, and even a necessary 
book for the clergy ; but a dangerous book for lay- 
men. They hold a very singular opinion as to the 
importance of “ the living words,” and maintain that 
the word preached lias quite a difiereiit effect from 
the word read. They even go so far as to declare 
that faith cannot possibly come by reading, and must 
come by hearing, referring in proof of their state- 
ment to Rom. X. 14. Even in the schools which 
happen to be in charge of Grundtvigians, we find this 
principle carried into operation, everything what- 
ever being taught by the living voice of a school- 
master, and not by a writtei) book. Grundtvig, the 
founder of this class of theologians, is still alive, re- 
siding at Copenhagen, and officiating as preacher in *- 
an hospital for old women. He is the head of a 
large body of disciples, not only in Norway, but to a 
still greater extent in Denmark. Many of the most 
learned clergymen in both countries belong to this 
school, though not all of them carrying their opinions 
so far as the old poet and enthusiast Grundtvig 
himself. The veteran theologian, now upwards of 
seventy years of age, is still in the full vigour of his 
intellectual powers, and edits with great freshness 
and energy a weekly paper, in which he advocates 
Ills peculiar opinions with the most remarkable suc- 
cess. Grundtvig, along with the excellent Bishop 
Munster of Copenhagen, has done gi’eat service to 
the cause of truth by his able assaults upon the Ra- 
tionalism of Germany. 

NOTARICON, one of the three principal branches 
of the literal Cabbala (which see). It is a term 
borrowed from the lioinans, among whom the nota- 
rii, notaries, or short-hand writers, were accustomed 
to use single letters to signify whole words. Nota- 
ricon, among the Cabbalistio Jews, if twofold: 
sometimes one word is formed from the initial or 
final letters of two or more words ; and sometimes 
the letters of one word are taken as the initials of so 
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miiny other wordi, and tlie words so collected are 
deemed faithful expositions of some of the meanings 
of a particular text. Thus in Deut. xxx. 12, Moses 
asks, “Who shall go np for us to heaven?” The 
initial letters of the original words form the Hebrew 
word for circumcision, and the final letters compose 
the word Jehovah. Hence it is inferred that God 
gave circumcision as the way to heaven. 

NOTARY, the term used in the ancient Christian 
church to denote the scril)e or secretary of a deli- 
berative assembly, or the clerk of a court. It was 
particularly his duty to recoid the protocols of sy- 
nods, and the doings of councils. He was also re- 
quired to write the memoirs of such as suffered 
martyrdom. The Notary frequently acted the part 
of a modern secretary of legation, and was often 
employed by bishops and patriarchs in exercising 
supervision over remote parts of their dioceses. 
Notaries were sometimes engaged to write down the 
discourses of some of the most eloquent and famous 
preachers. In this way many of the sermons of St. 
Clirysostom were preserved. The term Notary was 
used in the ninth century to denote special officers 
among the Paulicians (which see), who seem to 
have been employed in transcribing tliose original 
documents which served as sources of knowledge to 
the sect. “It was a principle,” Neander tells us, 
“ with the PaulicmnSf that all might be enabled, 
under the immediate illumination of the Divine 
Spirit, to draw knowledge from the pure fountain of 
Christ’s own doctrine; and the interpretation of 
Scripture was probably one of the duties of these 
Notaries or writers.” 

NOTUS. SeeAusTER. 

NOVATIANS, a Christian sect which arose in 
the third century, deriving its name from Novatian, 
a presbyter in the churcii at Rome, who held strong 
views on the subject of church discipline. This 
man, who had acquired celebrity as a theological 
writer, maintained that such as had fallen into the 
more heiiious sins, and especially those who had 
denied Christ during the Decian persecution, ought 
never to be admitted again into the fellowship of the 
church. The prevailing opinion, liowever, which 
was shared by Cornelius, a man of great influence, 
was in favour of a more lenient course. Accord- 
ingly, in A. D. 250, when it was proposed to elect 
Cornelius bishop of Rome, it was strenuously op- 
posed by Novatian. Cornelius, liowever, was cho- 
sen, and Novatian withdrew from communion with 
him. In thfe following year a council was held at 
Rome, when Novatian was excommunicated along 
A with sJl who adhered to him. Tliis led to a schism, 
and through the active influence of Novatus, a pres- 
byter of Carthage, who had fled to Rome during the 
heat of this controversy, Novatian was compelled by 
Ins party to accept the office of bishop in opposition 
to Com^iuB. 

. A Qontroversy was now earned on with great 
keenness, and both parties, as was usual in such 


cases of dispute, sought to secure on their side the 
verdict of the great metropolitan churches at Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Carthage, and both sent dele- 
gates to these communities. The Novatian scliism 
was founded on two points, the first relating to the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of readnpdfting heinous 
transgressors, even though professedly^' nitent, to 
church fellowship; and the 8econd*%lating to the 
question. What constitutes the idea and essence of a 
true church ? On the first point the Novatians held, 
that the church has no right to grant absolution to 
any one who by mortal sin has trijBed away the par- 
don obtained for him by Christ, and appropriate to 
him by baptism. With regard to the second point, 
the Novatians maintained that one of the essential 
marks of a true church being purity and holiness, 
every church which tolerated in its bosom, or read- 
mitted within its communion heinous transgressors, 
had, by that very act, forfeited the name and the 
privileges of a true Christian church. Hence the 
Novatians, regarding themselves as the only pure 
church, cnlled themselves Catliaruds or Cathan^ pure. 
In accordance with their peculiar views they insisted 
on baptizing anew those Christians who joined their 
communion. The milder view of church discipline 
obtained the ascendency, and the Novatians, though 
they continued to flourish for a long time in differ- 
ent parts of Christendom, disappeared in the sixth 
century. 

NOVENA, a term used in the Church of Rome to 
denote nine days spent in deNOtional exercises on 
any special occasion. 

NOVENDIALE (Lat. worm, nine, and rf/es, a 
day), a festival lastitig for nine days, celebrated 
among the ancient Romans, when stones fell from 
heaven. It was first instituted by Tullus Hostilius. 
The word was also applied to the sacrifice which was 
oft’ered among the Romans at the close of the nine 
days devoted to mourning and the solemnities con- 
nected with the dead. The heathen practice now 
referaed to, with the exception of the sacrifices, 
seems to have been continued long after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Augustine speaks of some 
in his time who observed a novmdiale in relation to 
tbeir dead, which he thinks ought to be forbidden as 
being merely a heathen custom. 

NOVENSILES DEI, nine gods alleged to have 
belonged to the ancient Etruscans, and to have been 
allowed by Jupiter to burl his thunder. Tlie name 
seems to have been afterwards employed among the 
Romans to denote those gods who were introduced 
at Rome from any place which had been conquered. 

NOVICE, one who has entered a religious house, 
but not yet taken the vow. 

NOVITIATII, the time spent in a monastery or 
[ nunnery by way of trial before taking the vow. 

NOVITIOIJ, a name applied by TertulUan to 
Catechumens (which see), because they were juet 
entering upon that state which made them candi- 
dates for eternal life. 
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read an address or exhortation, and immediately the 
toene was changed. The two nuns, wlio had con« 
ccialed themselves till now, presented themselves 
suddenly, standing one on each side of the kneeling 
nun. It was one of those scenes that lay hold of 
the imagination, and it had a striking effect. The 
two nuns, veiled so closely that their own mothers, if 
present, could not have recognised them, placed a 
crown of gold upon the head of their new and kneel- 
ing companion. She, though wearing the black veil, 
had it thrown back, or rather so arranged as to leave 
her face open to view, faUing from her head gmce- 
fully upon her shoulders. Over this they placed the 
crown. It was composed of sprigs and wreaths of 
gold ; it was light and elegant. They spoke not a 
word, but they placed the crown on her head with 
considerable care, sparing neither time nor trouble 
to make it sit well and becoraiiigly. It was done, 
as these two nuns stood veiled, silent and motionless 
— as the new recluse remained kneeling, holding a 
candle in one hand, hanng a crucifix resting on the 
other, her black veil parted so as to reveal her face, 
her crown of gold upon her head — as these three 
figures appeared at the grating, elevated above the 
altar so that eveiy eye could see them, and as the 
fatal reality pressed on the mind that from that mo- 
ment they were hopelessly immured for life, they 
presented a scene that will be remembered for ever 
by all who witnessed it. 

“The service continued fora few moments longer. 
The Cardinal spiinkled some holy water towards the 
niui,i)frered a prayer and pronounced the benedic- 
tion. The two nuns withdrew their new sister into 
the recedes of the inoriastery, and the congi'egation 
dispersed.” 

Nuns have been found in connection with other 
religions besides Romanism. In the commencement 
of Budliism there was an order of female recluses. 
The first Budinst female admitted to profession was 
the foster-mother of Gotaraa Budha. It is probable, 
however, in the opinion of Mr. Hai'dy, that this part 
of the Budliist system was at length discontinued. 
There are at present no female recluses in Ceylon. 
The priestesses or nuns in Bm-mah arc called Thi- 
lashen; they are far less numerous thmi the priest. s. 
'riiey shave their heads, and weai* a garment of a 
particular form, generally of a white colooi*. They 
live ill humble dwellings close to the monasteries, 
and may quit their profession whenever they please. 
The nuns in Siam are less numerous than in Burmah. 
The nuns in .Arrac4n are said to be equal in number 
to the priests, liave similar dresses, and are subjected 
to the same rules of discipline. In China the nuns 
have their heads entirely shaven, and their piineipal 
garment is a loose flowing robe. The Japanese nuns 
are called Bikvsi (which see). They wear^no parti- 
cular dress, but shave tbeir heads, and cover them 
with caps or hoods of black silk. They commonly 
have a sliepherd's jrod or crook in their hands. 

Nuns are found in some of the ancient religions. 


Among the followers of Pythagoras, there was an 
order of females, the chat^ of whom was committed 
to liis daughter. The Druids admitted females into 
their sacred order. (See Dbuidesses.) The priest* 
esses of the Saxon goddess Frigga, who were usually 
kings' daughters, devoted themselves to perpetual 
virginity. 

At an early period in the history of the Christian 
church, viiginity came to be unduly exalted, and 
from the writings of some of the fathei's, it would 
appear that there were viigins who made an open 
profession of virginity before monasteries weie 
erected for their reception, which was only in the 
fom-th centuiy. We find “canonical virgins,” and 
“virgins of the church,” recognized by Tertullian 
and Cyprian. The ecclesiastical virgins were com- 
monly enrolled in the canon or matriciUa of the 
church, and they were distinguished from monastic 
virgins after inonastcries came to be erected, by liv- 
ing privately in the houses of their parents, while 
the others lived in communities and upon their own 
labour. Hence it is evident that the nonna or nuns 
of the first ages were not confined to a cloister as in 
after times. At first they do not appear to have 
been bound by any special vow, but in the fourth 
and fifth centuries the censures of the churcli were 
passed with great severity against such professed 
virgins as afterwards married. No attempt, however, 
was made to deny the validity of such marriages, the 
nun being simply excommunicated and subjected to 
penance, with tbe view of being restored to the com- 
munion of the church. The imperial laws forbade 
a virgin to be consecrated before the mature age of 
forty, and even if she married after her consecration 
at tliat age, the marriage was considered as valid. 

The consecration of a virgin in the ancient Chriss.. 
tian church was performed by tbe bishop publicly 
in the chnrcli, by putting upon her tbe accustomed 
dress of sacred virgins. This seems to have con- 
sisted pailly of a veil of a peculiar description, 
difierent from the common veil. 

OptatiiB mentions a golden fillet or mitre as hav- 
ing been worn upon the head. It is also referred to 
by Eusebius under the name of a coronet. Various 
customs have since been introduced in connection 
with mins in the Romish church, which were un- 
known in the case of virgins in the ancient Christian 
church, such as the tonsure, and the ceremony of a 
ring and a bracelet at their consecration. The 
persons of holy virgins were anciently accounted 
sacred ; and sevei'e laws were made against any that 
should presume to offer violence to them; banish- 
ment and proscription and death were the ordinary 
punishments of such offenders. Constantine main- 
tained the sacred virgins and widows at the public 
expense ; and Ilia mother Helena counted it an 
honour to wait upon them at her own table. The 
church assigned them also a sliare of the ecclesias- 
tical revenues, and set apart a particular place for 
them in the house of God 
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NUNC DIM1TTI8 (Lat. Now lettest thou depart), 
a name given to the song of Simeon from the first 
words of it in Latin, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace according to thy word, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation." It appears to 
liave been used in public worship, in very ancient 
times, as it is found in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
It is appointed to be used in the Rubric of the 
Church of England after the second lesson at even- 
song. 

NUNCIO, an ambassador from the Pope to some 
Roman Catholic prince or state. Sometimes he is 
deputed to appear as the Pope’s representative at a 
congress or diplomatic assembly. In Fiance lie 
appears simply as an ambassador, but in other Rom- 
ish countries lie has a jurisdiction and may appoint 
judges. See Legate. 

NUNDINA, an ancient Roman goddess, who took 
her name from the ninth day after children were bom. 

NUNDIN.®, public fairs or markets held among 
the ancient Romans every ninth day. At first they 
were reckoned among the Feri.* (which see), but 
subsequently they were ranked by law among the 
Dies Foiti, for the convenience of country people, 
that they might be enabled both to vend their wares 
in the public market, and to have their disputes set- 
tled by the Praetor. 

NUNNERY, a building appropriated to female 
recluses. Pachomius was the first who, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, founded cloisters of 
nuns in Egypt, on the same footing as the confrater- 
nities of monks, which he founded at the same 
period. Before the death of this reputed originator 
of the monastic system, no fewer than 27,000 females 
in Egypt alone had adopted the monastic life. The 
first nunnery was established on tlie island of Ta- 
benna in the Nile, about a.d. .S40. Such institu- 
tions abound in Roman Catholic countries, and 
I peculiar sacredness is considered as attaching to the 
inmates. See Nut). 

NUPTIAL DEITIES, those gods among the 
ancient heathen nations which presided over mar- 
riage ceremonies. These included some of the most 
eminent as well as of the inferior divinities. Jupiter, 
Juno, Venus, Diana, were reckoned so indispensable 
to the celebration of all marriages, that none could 
be solemnized without them. Besides these, several 
inferior gods and goddesses were worshipped on such 
occasions. Jttgatimis joined the bride and bride- 
groom together in the yoke of matrimony; Domi- 
dujcus conducted the bride to the house of the bride- 
groom ; Viriphea reconciled husbands to their 
wives ; Mantuma was invoked that the wife might 
never leave her husband, but abide with him on all 
occasions, whether in prosperity or adversity. 

NUPTIALIS, a surname of the goddess. Juno as 
presiding over marriage solemnities. 


NUPTIAL RITES. See Marriage. 

NU-VA, an ancient goddess among the Chinese, 
worshipped before the time of Confucius, She pre- 
sided over the war of the natural elements, stilling 
the violence of storms, and establishfngjtH authority 
of law. She caused the world to Igg'iug from the 
primitive chaos, and out of elemental confusion 
1)1 ought natural order. 

NYAYA (The), a system of philosophy among 
the Hindus, which, as its name imports, is essen- 
tially a system of Reasoning, though it is divided 
into two parts, the first treating of Physics, and the 
second of Metaphysics. The physical portion claims 
Kanada as its author, and teaches the doctrine of 
atoms or units of matter, conceived to be without 
extent. The metaphysical portion, which is of a 
strictly dialectic character, is alleged to have been 
written by Gotama Bttdha. The text is a collection 
of aphorisms or stitras, divided into five books, con- 
taining an acute discussion of the principles which 
constitute proof; all that relates to the objects of 
proof; and what may be called the organization of 
proofs. Thus in this Hindu system of reasoning, 
we find a classification of the principal objects of 
philosophical investigation, and an exposition of the 
methods and processes of investigation, embracing 
the two terms of human knowledge, the objective 
and the subjective, or the objects of cognition, and 
the laws of the cognitive subject. 

NYCTELIA (Gr. n^x, night), a name sometimes 
applied to the Dionybia (wliich see), as being cele- 
brated during the night. 

NYMPH.®, a large class of inferior emalc divi- 
nities among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
They were the daughters of Zeus, and inhabited 
grottos, mountains, groves, rivers, and streams, over 
which they were believed to preside. These deities 
received names in accordance with the department of 
nature which they represented. Thus the nym])ha 
of the ocean were called Oceaw'des, those of the 
trees Di'yad^Sj and so forth. The Nymphs were 
generally worshipped by the sacrifice of goats, lambs, 
milk, and oil. 

NYMPH®UM. See Cantharus. 

NYMPHAGOGUS, the attendant of the bride- 
groom among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. 
It was his duty to accompany the parties to the 
marriage ; to act as sponsor for them in their vows ; 
to assist in the marriage ceremonies ; to accompany 
the parties to the house of the bridegroom ; and to 
preside over and direct the festivities of the occa- 
sion. See Marriage. 

NYS®US, a surname of Dionysus (which see). 

NYX, the goddess of night among the ancient 
Greeks, and tenned Nox among the ancient Romans. 
She had her residence in Hades, was the daughter 
of Chaos, and the sister of Erebua 
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OAK-WORSIIIP. The oak has in all ages been 
looked upon as the most important of the trees of 
the forest. Groves of oak-trees were even in early 
times reckoned peculiarly appropriate places for the 
celebration of religious worsliip, and as we learn from 
Ezek. vi. 13, they were likewise the scene of idola- 
trous practices. Among the ancient Greeks, the 
oak, as the noblest of trees, was sacred to 
and among the Romans to Jupiter. Oak-wonship, 
however, was one of the most remarkable pecu- 
liarities of the religion of the northern nations. 
The inhabitants of the holy city of Kiew in Russia 
ollered their sacrifices under a sacred oak, in tlieir 
annual voyages to the Black Sea in the month of 
June. The oak was considered by the Hessians as 
the symbol and the abode of the gods. Winifred, 
the apostle of the Germans, cut down an enormous 
oak which was sacred to Thor, and such was the 
horror which the sacrilegious deed excited, that 
judgments were expected to fall from heaven upon 
the head of the impious missionary. “The gods of 
the ancient Prussians,” says Mr. Gross, “showed 
a decided predilection both for the oak and the lin- 
den. The ground upon which they stood was holy 
ground, and called Romowe. Under their ample 
shade the jirincipal gods of the Prussians were wor- 
shipped. Tlie most celebrated oak was at Romowe, 
in the country of the Natanges. Its trunk was of 
an extraordinary size, and its branches so dense and 
diffusive, that neither rain nor snow could penetrate 
through them. It is affirmed that its foliage en- 
joyed an amaranthine green, and that it afforded 
amulets to both man and beast, under the firm be- 
lief of the former, at lea.st, that thus employed, it 
would prove a sure preventive against every species 
of evil. The Romans, too, were great admirers of 
this way of worship, and therefore had their Luci in 
most parts of the city.” “As Jupiter,” to quote 
from the same intelligent writer, “gave oracles by 
means of the oak, so the oaken crown was deemed a 
fit ornament to deck the majestic brow of the god, 
contemplated as Polieus, the king of the city. The 
origin of the oaken crown, as a symbol of Jupiter, is 
Attributed by Plutarch to the admirable qualities of 
the oak. ‘ It is the oak,’ says he, ‘ which, among 
the wild trees, bears the finest fruit, and which, 
among those that are cultivated, is the strongest. 
Its fruit has been used os food, and the lioney-dew 
of its leaves drunk as mead. This sweet secretion 
of the oak was personified under the name of a 
nymph, denominated Melissa. Meat, too, is indi- 


rectly furnished, in supplying nourishment to rumi- 
nant and other quadi iipeds suitable for diet, and in 
yielding birdlime, with which the feathered tribes are 
secured. The esculent properties of the fruit of 
some trees ; as, the querciui esculm, and the many 
useful qualities of their timber, may well entitle 
them to the rank of trees of life, and to the distinc- 
tion and veneration of 8ui)plicrs of tlie first food for 
the simple wants of man. Hence, on account of its 
valuable frugiferoiis productions, recognized as the 
inast, the beech is generically known as the fagtts, 
a term which is derived from phagein, to eat. 
There was a period in the history of mankind, when 
the fruit of the oak, the neatly incased acorn, con- 
stituted the chief means of subsistence; and the 
Chaonian oaks of the Pelasgic age, have been justly 
immortalized on account of their alimentary virtues. 

It was then, according to Greek authors, t' at the 
noble oak was cherished and celebrated as tlie mo- 
ther and nurse of man. For these reasons, Jupi- ! 
ter, the munificent source of so great a blessing, was 
adored as tlie benignant foster-father of the Pelasgic 
race, and denominated Phegonaus. In the blissful 
and hallowed oak-tree, according to the puerile no- 
tions of those illiterate people, dwelt the food dis- I 
peusing god. The ominous rustling of its leaves, 
the mysterious notes of the feathered songsters 
among its branches, announced the presence of the 
divinity to his astonished and admiring votaries, and ' 
gave hints and encouragement to those whose inter- 
est or curiosity prompted them to consult the ora- 
cle. For this reason odoriferous fumes of incense 
w'ere oflered to the oracling god, under the Dodo- 
naean oak : a species of devotion most zealously 
observed by the Druids in the oak-groves and forests 
of the ancient Gauls and Britons.” 

The Druids esteemed the oak the most sacred ob- 
ject in nature, and they belie \ed the misletoe also 
which grew upon it to partake of its sacred cliar- 
acter. Hence originated the famous ceremony ol 
cutting the misletoe, which took place at the com- 
mencement of the year. The Supreme Being, whom 
they termed Hsesus or Mighty, was worshipped un- 
der the form of an oak. (See Duuins), 

CANNES. SeeDAGON. 

OATHS, fornial appeals to the Divine Being to 
attest the truth of what we affirm, or the fulfilment of 
what we promise. The forms of oaths, like other 
religious ceremonies, have been difierent in different 
ages of the world, consisting, however, generally of 
some bodily action and a prescribed form of words. 
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Tlte moat ancient mode of making oath was by lift- 
ing up the hand to heaven. Thus Abraham says to 
tlie king of Sodom, Gen. xiv. 22, “ 1 have lift up 
my hand unto the Lord tiie Most High God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth.” At an early period 
we find another form of swearing pi-actised. Thus 
Eliezer, the servant of Abraliam, when taking an 
oath of fidelity, put liis hand under his master's 
thigh. Sometimes au oath was accompanied with 
an imprecation, but at other times God was called to 
witness, or the statement was made, << as surely as 
God liveth.” 

At an early period of their history the Jews held 
an oath in great veneration, but in later times the 
prophets charge them frequently with the crime of 
perjury. After the Babylonish captivity regtird for 
an oath revived among them, but it speedily gave 
way to a mere use of forms, without attaching to 
them the meaning which the forms were intended 
convey. In the days of our Lord, the Scribes in- 
troduced a distinction, for which there is no warrant 
in the Word of God, alleging that oaths are to be 
considered, some of a serious and some of a lighter 
description. In the view of a Scribe, an oath be- 
came serious, solemn and sacred by the direct use of 
' the name of God or Jehovah ; but however fre- 
quently, needlessly and irreverently a man might 
swear even in common conversation, it was regarded 
as a matter of little or uo importance, provided he 
could succeed in avoiding the use of the name of 
the Divine Being. By thus substituting for tlic holy 
word of the living God a vain tradition of the elders, 
tiie Scribes destroyed among the Jewish people all 
reverence for an oath, and rendered the custom of 
profane swearing fearfully prevalent among all classes 
of society. 

In this state of matters Jesus holds forth the Di- 
vine commandment as not only prohibiting the use 
of the name of God in support of false statements, 
but all irreverent, profane and needless oaths of 
every description wliatever. Matth. v. 34, 35, 3G, 
“ But I say unto you, swear not at all : neither by hea- 
ven ; for it is God’s throne : nor by the earth ; for 
I it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem ; for it is 
I the city of the great King : neither slialt thou swear 
j by thy head ; because thou canst not make one hair 
wliite or black.” These words have sometimes been 
I regarded as absolutely prohibiting the use of oaths 
even on the most solemn occasions or in courts of 
law. And on the ground of this single passage, some 
sects, both in ancient and modern times, have denied 
the lawt'uluess of an oath, and have regarded it as 
sinful to swear upon any occasion. But it is quite 
plain from the illustrations which oiu: Lord here 
uses, tliat he is referring to profane swearing in ordi- 
nary conversation, and not to oaths for solemn and 
important purposes. Besides, He Himself lent the 
force of His example in favour of the lawfulness of 
oaths in courts of law. Thus, when the High Priest 
put Him upon oath, using the solemn form, 1 ad- 


jure thee by the living God that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ the Son of God ;” though He had 
hitherto remained silent, He now acknowledges the 
power of the appeal, and instantly replies, “ Thou 
hast said.” Tliere are many examples of oaths both 
in the Old and in the New Testament, espe- 

cially the prophet Jeremiah, iv. 2, lay?*down the in- 
ward animating principles by which we ought to be 
regulated in taking an oath on solemn and important 
occasions. And thou shalt swear, the Lord liveth, 
in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness; and the 
nations shall bless themselves in Him, and in Him 
shall they glory.” 

Our Lord must not therefore be understood in 
using the apparently general command, ^^Bwear not 
at all,” as declaring it to be sinful on all occasions to 
resort to an oath, but He is obviously pointing out 
to the Jews that the TJn'rd Commandment, which 
had hitherto been limited by the Scribes to false 
swearing by the name Jehovah, extended to all pro- 
fane, needless, irreverent appeals to God, whether 
directly or indirectly. This command, as if He had 
said, reaches not only to the judicial crime of per- 
jury, of which even human laws can take cognizance, 
but to the sin of profane swearing of which human 
laws take no cognizance at all. Ye say, “Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt periomi unto the 
Lord thine oaths.” But 1 say, Swear not at all, 
even by those oaths which are so current among 
you, and which, because the name of God is not 
directly included in them, you regard as compara- 
tively innocent. Such a plea cannot be for a mo- 
ment sustained. If you swear at all, whether you 
mention the name of God or not, you can only be 
understood as appealing for the truth of your state- 
ment to the great Searcher of Hearts, who alone can 
attest the truth and sincerity of what you affirm. 

“ Swear not at all,” then, says Jehovah- Jesus, if 
you would not profane the name of the Most High ; 
neither by heaven, for though you may think you 
are avoiding the use of the name of God, you are 
swearing by the throne of God, and, therefore, if 
your appeal lias any meaning whatever, it is ad- 
dressed to Him that sitteth upon the tliroiie ; neither 
by the earth, for though you may think it has no 
relation to the name of God, it is Jehovah’s footstool, 
and as an oath can only be an appeal to an intelli- 
gent being, you are swearing by Him whose foot- 
stool the earth is; neither by Jerusalem, for fur 
from such an oath being unconnected with God, 
that is the city of the Great King, and tlie place 
■which He hath chosen to put his name there ; nei- 
ther shalt thou swear by thy head, for so especially 
does Jehovah claim it as His own that He numbers 
the very hairs, and so little is the power which thou 
hast over it, that thou canst not make one hair white 
or black. In short, the doctrine which Jesus teaches 
by the use of those various illustrations, drawn from 
the customary fonns of swearing among the Jews, 
is so extensively applicable, that it is impossible for 
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any man to discover, in all God’s wide creation, a 
single object on wliich lie can found an oath, that 
will not be in reality, and in the eye of God’s holy 
law, an appeal to the Creator Himself. If we swear 
at all, then, we can swear by no other than the liv- 
ing God, for He alone can attest the sincerity of our 
hearts, and He alone, therefore, can be appealed to, 
as the witness to the truth of that which we are seek- 
ing to confirm by an oatli. The distinction of the 
Scribes, between the more serious and lighter oaths, 
is tlius shown to be utterly unfounded. All oaths 
are serious, all ai’e an appeal to God, and to use 
them on any other than the most solemn and im- 
portant occasions, is to incur the guilt of one of the 
most daiing, unprovoked, and heinous transgressions 
of the law of God. 

We find early mention among the ancient Greek 
writers, of oaths being taken on important public 
occasions, such as alliances and treaties, and in such 
cases peculiar sanctity was attached to the oath. 
Perjury was viewed as a crime which was visited with 
aggravated punishment after death in the infernal 
regions, as well as with heavy calamities in the pre- 
sent world. Oaths, in many instances, were accom- 
panied with sacrifices and libations, the bands of the 
party swearing being laid upon the victim or the 
altar. As each seimrate province of Greece had its 
peculiar gods, the inhabitants were accustomed to 
swear by tliese in preference to other deities. Men 
swore by their favourite gods, and women by their 
favourite goddesses. Among the ancient Romans all 
magistrates were obliged, witliin five days from the 
I date of their appointment to office, to swear an oath 
I of fidelity to the laws. Soldiers also were bound to 
1 take the military oath. In the case of treaties with 
foreign nations, the oath was ratified by striking the 
sacrificial victim with a flint-stone, and calling upon 
Jupiter to strike down the Roman people if tliey 
should violate their oath. 

OB, a word used among the ancient Jew’s to de- 
note a species of necromancy, the true nature of 
which has given rise to much dispute among the 
learned. The word signifies, in the Hebrew language, 
a battle, a cask, or very deep vessel, and such a ves- 
sel being used in necromancy, tlie term came to be 
I applied to the art of evoking the dead. Psellus, in 
describing this art, says, that it was performed by 
throwing a piece of gold into the vessel, and pouring 
water upon it. Certain sacrifices were then offered, 
and invocations to the demons, when suddenly a sort 
of grumbling or groaning noise was heard in the 
bottom of the vessel, and the demon made his ap- 
pearance in a visible shape, uttering his words with 
a low voice. The witch of Endor is called literally, 
in 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, the mistress of o6, or the mistress 
of the bottle. See Conbulter with Familiar 
Spirits. 

OBEDIENCE (Holy), that perfect, unqualified, 
unshrinking obedience to the will of a superior and 
coofesMor, which is reckoned a most meritorious act i 


on the part of a votary of the Church of Rome. It 
is inculcated as a solemn obligation arising out of the 
high position which the priest occupies as at once 
tiie exponent and the representative of the will of 
Heaven. 

OBERKIRCHENRATII (Ger. Superior Eccle- 
siastical Council), the highest ecclesiastical tribunal 
of the Evangelical Church in Prussia. It was found- 
ed by the king in 1860, with the view of giving to 
the church more independence. 

OBI, a secret species of witchcraft practised by 
the Negroes in the West Indies. 

OBIT, a funeral celebration or office for the dead. 

OBLAT.£, a term used in the Romish church to 
denote bread made without leaven, and not conse- 
crated, yet blessed upon the altar. It was anciently 
placed upon the breasts of the dead. 

OBLATI, lay brothers in monasteries who offered 
their services to the cliurcli. 

OBLATION. See Offering. 

OBLATIONARIUM, the name given in the Ordo 
Romanus to the side-table in ancient churches, on 
which were placed the offerings of the people, out of 
which were taken the bread and wine to be used as 
elements in the Lord’s Supper. 

OBLATIONS. At the administration of the 
Lord’s Supjier in the primitive Christian churches, 
the communicants were required to bring presents 
called oblations, from wliich the sacramental ele- 
ments wore taken. Tlie bread and wine were wrap- 
ped in a white linen cloth, the wiue being contained 
in a vessel called aimda. After the deacon had 
said, “ Let us pray,” the communicants advanced 
towoi’ds tlie altar, cairying their gifts or oblations, 
and presented them to a deacon, who delivered them 
to the bishop, by whom they were either laid upon 
the altar, or on a separate table. The custom of 
ofl’ering oblations was discontinued during the twelfth 
and thiiteeiitli centuries. In very early times, that 
is in tlie first and second centui'ies, the Christian 
Church had no revenues except the ohUitions or vo- 
luntary contributions of the people, which were 
divided among the bishop, the presbyters, the dea- 
cons, and the poor of the church. These voluntary 
oblations were received in place of tithes ; but as the 
number of Christians increased, a fixed maintenance 
became necessary for the clergy, but still oblations 
continued to be made by the people through zeal for 
the cause of Christ and the maintenance of his gos- 
pel. 

OBLIGATIONS (The Ten). See Daba-Sil. 

OBSEQUIES, See Funeral Riteb. 

OCCAMITES. See Nominalists. 

OCEANIDES, nymplis or inferior female divi- 
nities, who were considered by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans as presiding over the ocean. They 
were regarded as the daughters of Ooeanus. 

OCEANUS, the god of the river Oceaous, which 
the ancient Greeks supposed to surroimd the whole 
eartli. According to Homer he was a mighty god 
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inferior only to Zeua, Hesiod describes him as the 
sou of Uranus and Oe, 

OCTAVE, the eighth day after any of the princi- 
pal festivals. It was anciently observed with much 
devotion, including the whole period also from the 
festival to the octave. 

OCTOBER-HORSE (The), a horse anciently 
sacriiiced in the month of October to Mars in the 
Campus Martius at Rome. The blood which drop- 
ped f^rom the tail of this animal when sacrificed was 
carefully preserved by the vestal virgins in the tem- 
ple of Vesta, for the purpose of being burnt at t* e 
festival of the Palilia (which see), in order to pro- 
duce a public purification by fire and smoke. 

OCTCECHOS, a service-book used in the Greek 
Church. It consists of two volumes folio, and con- 
tains tire particular hymns and services for e ery 
day of the week, some portion of the daily service 
being appropriated to some saint or festival, besides 
those marked in the calendar. Tims Sunday is de- 
dicated to the resurrection ; Monday to the angels ; 
Tuesday to St. John the Baptist; Wednesday to the 
Virgin and the cross; Thursday to the apostles; 
Friday to the Saviour’s passion ; and Saturday to 
the saints and martyrs. The prayers being intoned 
in the Greek Church, the Octoechus enjoins which 
of the eight tones ordinarily in use is to be employed 
on different occasions and for different services. 

ODIN, the supreme god among the Teutonic na- 
tions. The legends of the North confound this deity 
with a celebrated chieftain who had migrated to 
Scandinavia, from a country on the shores of the 
Ca.spian Sea, where he ruled over a district, the 
principal city of which was called Asgard. If we 
may credit the Heimskringla or Chronicles of the 
Kings of Norway, the historical Odin invaded Scan- 
dinavia about B. r. 40. But the mythological being 
who went by the name of Odin appears to have un- 
dergone considerable modification in course of time. 
From the Supreme God who rules over all, he came 
to be restricted to one particular department, being 
regarded as the god of war, to whom wannors made 
a vow when they went out to battle, tlmt they would 
send him so many souls. Tliese souls were Odin’s 
right, and he conveyed them to Valhalla, his own 
special abode, where he rewarded all such as died 
sworcl in hand. This terrible deity was at the same 
time, according to the Icelandic mythology, the 
father and creator of man. Traces of the worship of 
Odin are found at this day in the name given by the 
nortliern nations to the fourth day of the week, 
which was consecrated to Odin or Woden, under the 
name of Wodensday or Wednesday. 

The Danes seem to have paid the highest honours 
to Odin. The wife of this god, who received the 
name of Frigga, was the principal goddess among 
the ancient Scandinavians, who accompanied her 
husband to the field of battle, and shared with him 
the souls of the slain. A festival in honour of Odin 
was celebrated at the beginning of the spring to wel- 


come ill that genial season of the year. It seems to 
have been customary among the northern nations 
not only to sacrifice animals, but human beings idso, 
to Odin, as the god of war, who, it was believed, could 
only be propitiated by the shedding of blood. The 
appointed time for these sacrifices,” says Mallet, in 
his ‘ Northern Antiquities,’ “ was alwi^^Ti ^rmined 
by another superstitious opinion wltfflh made the 
northern nations regard the number three as sacred 
and particularly dear to the gods. Thus in every 
ninth month they renewed this bloody ceremony, 
which was to last nine days, and every day they 
offered up nine living victims, whether men or ani- 
mals. But the most solemn sacrifices were those 
which were offered at Upsal in Sweden every ninth 
year. Then the king and all the citizens of any dis- 
tinction were obliged to appear in person, and to 
bring offerings, wliicli were placed in the great 
temple. Those who could not come themselves 
sent their presents by others, or paid the value in 
money to those whose business it was to receive 
the offerings. Strangers flocked there in crowds 
from all parts ; and none were excluded except 
those wliose honour had suffered some stain, and 
especially such as had been accused of cowardice. 
Then they chose among the capli\ es in time of war, 
and among the slai es in time of peace, nine persons 
to be sacrificed. The choice was partly regulated 
by the opinion of the bystanders, and partly by lot. 
But they did not always sacrifice such mean persons. 
In great calamities, in a pressing famine for exam- 
ple, if the people thought they had some pretext to 
impute the cause of it to their king, they even sacri- 
ficed him without hesitation, as the highest price 
with which they could purchase the Divine favour. 
In this manner the first king of Vcrmaland was burnt 
in honour of Odin to put an end to a great dearth ; 
as we read in the history of Norway. The kings, in 
their turn, did not spare the blood of their subjects ; 
and many of them even shed that of their children. 
Earl Hakon of Norway offered his son in sacrifice, 
to obtain of Odin the victoiy over the Jomsburg 
pirates. Ann, king of Sweden, devoted to Odin the 
blood of his nine sons, to prevail on that god to pro- 
long his life. The ancient history of the north 
al>oui)ds in similar examples. These abominable 
sacrifices were accompanied with various ceremonies. 
When the victim was chosen, they conducted him 
towards the altar where the sacred fire was kept 
burning night and day ; it was surrounded with all 
sorts of iron and bi'azcn vessels. Among them one 
was distingiiislied from the rest by its superior size ; 
in this they received the blood of the victims. When 
they offered up animals, they speedily killed them at 
the foot of the altar ; then they opened tiieir entrails 
to draw auguries from them, as among the Romans ; 
afterwards they dressed the flesh to be served up 
in a feast prepared for the assembly. Even horse- 
flesh was not rejected, and the chiefs often eat of 
it as well as the people. But when they were dis- 
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posed to sacrifice men, those whom they pitched 
upon were laid upon a great stone, wliere they 
were instantly eitlier strangled or knocked on the 
I head. The bodies were afterwards burnt, or sas- 
I pended in a sacred grove near the temple. Part 
of the blood was sprinkled upon the people, part of 
it upon the sacred grove ; with the same they also 
bedewed the images of the gods, the altars, the 
benches and walls of the temple, botli within and 
without.” See Scandinavians (Religion of the 
Ancient). 

(ECONOMISTS, the name given to the members 
of a secret association which existed in France in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Its object is 
understood to liave been to subvert Christianity by 
disseminating among the people the writings of Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and other infidels. Selecting pas- 
sages from these authors, they circulated them 
throughout the kingdom by hawkers at a vei^ cheap 
rate, thus undermining the religious principles of the 
peasantry. Tlie most active members of this infidel 
society were D’Alembert, Turgot, Coiidorcet, Dide- 
rot, and La Harpe. 

(ECONOMUS, a special officer appointed in the 
middle of the fifth century, to conduct the adminis- 
tration of church property under the superintendence 
of the bishop, and with provision that the bishop 
should not appoint liis own (Ecxinomus, who was to 
be chosen to his office by the whole presbyter}", 
nds law, wliich originated with the council of Chal- 
cedon, was afterwards confirmed by the Emperor 
J ustinian, and w'as repeated by subsequent councils. 
Tlie (Economus rose in the middle ages to great in- 
fluence, and became in a good degree independent of 
the bishop. The (Eemomi were quite distinct from 
I the stewards of cloisters and other similar establish- 
I incuts. They were always chosen from among the 
I clergy. 

(ECUMENICAL BISHOP, a title first assumed 
by Jolm the Faster, patriarch of Constantinople, in 
I the end of the sixth centiuy. The assumption of 
I so lofty a title by the Constant iiiopolitan {)atriarchs 
' was strongly remonstrated against by their rival 
bisliops of Rome, particularly by Gregory the Great, 
who maintained the title to be profane, autichristian, 
and infernal. In A. D. 606, however, the Roman 
pontiff Boniface III. obtained this very title from 
Phocas, the Greek Emperor ; and from that period 
down to the present day, the Pope of Rome claims 
to be (Ecumenical or Universal Bishop, having au- 
thority over the whole church of Christ upon the 
earth. All other churches except the Roman Catho- 
lic Church repudiate such a claim as alike un- 
founded, antichristian, and hla8])hemou8. 

(ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. See Councils 
(General or (Ecumenical). 

(ECUMENICAL DIVINES, a title given by the 
I (jlreek Church to St. Basil the Great, St. Gregory 
the Divine, and St. John Chrysostom. A festival 
j ill honour of these three Holy (Ecumenical Divines, 


as they are termed, is held on the 30th of January 
every year. 

(ENISTERIA, libations of wine jioured out to 
Hercules by the youth of Athens on reaching the 
age of manhood. 

(ENOATIS, a surname of Artemis^ under wliich 
she was worshipped at (Enoe in Argolis. 

(ENOMAN(3y (Gr. ohtaa, wine, and tnanteioj 
di\ illation), a species of divination practised by the 
ancient Greeks, in which they drew conjectures 
from the colour, motion, and other circumstances 
connected with the wine used in libations to the 
gods. 

(ETOSYRUS, the name of a dixiiiity worahipped 
by the ancient Scythians, and identified with Apollo 
by Herodotus. 

OFARRI, an indulgence-box. a sort of charm pur- 
chased from the Japanese priests by the pilgrims 
who go to IsJE (which see). 

OFFERINGS, a tenn often used as synonymous 
with sacn'ifices, but properly speaking, they cannot 
be considered as wholly identical. Thus every sa- 
crifice is an oblation or ofi'ering, but every offering is 
not a sacrifice. Tithes, first-fruits, and every tiling 
consecrated to God, must be regarded as offerings, 
but none of them as sacrifices. A sacrifice involves 
in its ver}" natui-e the shedding of blood, but this is 
not necessai’ily the case with an ofi’ering, which niay 
be simply of an eucliaristical chai'acter, witliout hav- 
ing relation to an atonement. See Sacrifices. 

OFFERTORY, the verses of Scripture in the 
Common Prayer Book of the Chiu'cb of England, 
which ai-e found near the beginning of the Cominu- 
iiioii Seridce, and are appointed to be read while the 
alnis and ofi’erings of ihe peo[)le are in course of 
being collected. 

OFFICES, the forms of prayer used in Romish 
and Episcopal churches. Before the Reformation 
the offices of the cliurch consisted in missals, bre- 
viaries, psalteries, graduals, and iioiitificals. 

OFFICIAL, a term used in the Cliurch of Eng- 
land to denote the person to wliom cognizance of 
causes is committed by tliose who have an occlesins- 
tieal jurisdiction. 'Hiese officers were introduced in 
the course of the twelfth century to check the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the archdeacons. But in a 
short time the officials themselves were complained 
of, as being instruments in the hand of the bishops 
for making lieavier exactions from the people than 
had ever been made by the archdeacons; so tliat 
Peter of Blois, in the close of the twell’th century, 
called them by no better name than bishops’ blood- 
suckers. 

OFFICIUM DIVINUM (Lat. a Divine office), 
an expression which came to be used in llie ninth 
century to denote a religious ceremony ; and as pub- 
lic rites bad at that period become very numerous, 
various treatises ui explanation of them began to be 
published for the instruction of the common people. 
Accordingly treatises, De Divinia on Divine 
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Offices, appeared from the pens of some able writers 
of the time, particularly Amalarius, John Scotus, 
Walafrid Strabo, and others. 

OGOA, a name applied to Zem by the Carians at 
Mysala, in whose temple a sea-wave was occasion- 
ally seen. The Athenians alleged the same thing in 
regard to their own citadel. 

OIL (Anointing). See Anointing Oil, 

OIL (Holy). See Chrism. 

OIL OF PRAYER. See Euchelaion. 

OIOT, a great god among the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. 

OKKI, the Great Spirit worshipped by the Huron 
Indians of North America. 

OLD DISSENTERS. See Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. 

OLD AND NEW LIGHT CONlTiOVERSY. 
See Associate (General) Antiburgheu Synod, 
Associate (Burgher) Synod. 

OLD LIGHT ANTIBURGIIERS. See Origi- 
nal Antiburgher Synod. 

OLD LIGHT BURGHERS. See Original 
Burgher Synod. 

OLIVE-TREE (The), a very common tree in the 
countries around the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
tenned by botanists the Oha Europea. From the 
abundance of olive-trees in all parts of Palestine, we 
find very frequent references to this tree in the 
Sacred Scriptures. There appear to have been 
figures of olive-trees in the Jewish temple, to which 
there is an allusion in Zech. iv. 3 ; and the door- 
posts as well as the images of the cherubim were 
made of olive-wood. Olive-branches were carried 
by the Jews at tlie feast of tabernacles. The dove 
which was sent forth from the ark by Noah returned 
with an olive-branch in its mouth, thus announc- 
ing to the patriarch that the war of elements bad 
ceased, and that the waters of the deluge had abated. 
Hence the olive became the symbol of peace. In 
the ancient heathen mytliology, Minerva, the goddess 
of war, of victory, and of peace, was represented as 
beai-ing in her hands a bmnch of the olive-tree. In 
order to appease the Eumenides or Furies who in- 
habited the infernal regions, it was necessary before 
invoking them to lay upon the ground, three times, 
nine branches of an olive-tree. If this tree occurs 
rarely in ancient myths, it served at least as an em- 
blem of peace, not only among the Romans, but 
among the Carthaginians, among the barbarous in- 
habitants of the Alps in the time of Hannibal, and 
even in the Antilles in the time of Christopher 
Columbus. 

OLIVETANS (The), a Romish order of religious, 
sometimes called the Congregation of St. Mary of 
the Mount of Olives. It was founded as a congre- 
gation of Benedictines, in a wilderness near Siena, 
by John Tolomei, in commemoration of the recovery 
of his sight. The order was confirmed by Pope 
John XXII. in a.d. 1319. 

OLYMPIC GAMES, the greatest of the national 


festivals of the ancient Greeks, which received its 
name either from the town of Olympia in Elis, where 
it was celebrated, or from Jupiter Olympius, to 
whom it was dedicated. The learned differ in opiu 
ion as to the precise period when this festival was 
first instituted, but mythic history ascribei^s ori- 
gin to Heracles, and refers the date of j||| inLoduc- 
tion into Greece to b. c. 1200. After a time the 
Olympic games seem to have fallen into neglect, but 
they were revived, as we learn from Pausanias, by 
Ipliitus king of Elis, with the assistance of Lycur- 
gus the Spartan lawgiver. Once more they came to 
be discontinued, but for the last time were revived by 
Coroebus, B. c. 776. From this time, the inter>al of 
four years between each celebration of the festival, 
a period which was termed an Olympiad, came to be 
accounted a clironological era. 

The festival, which lasted five days, began and 
ended with a sacrifice to Olympian Jove. The in 
terval was tilled up with gymnastic exercises, liorse 
and chariot races, recitations of poetry, displays of 
eloquence, and exhibitions of the fine arts. The 
gymnastic exercises consisted in running, leaping, 
wrestling, boxing, and throwing the discus or quoit. 
The following account of the contests in this cele- 
brated festival is given by Mr. Gross: “The candi- 
dates, having undergone an examination, and proved 
to the satisfaction of the judges that tliey were free- 
men, that they were Grecians by birth, and that tliey 
were clear from all infamous immoral stains, were 
led to the statue of Jupiter within the senate-liouse. 
This image, says Pausanias, was better calculated 
than any other to strike terror into wicked men, for 
he was represented with thunder in both hands; 
and, as if that were not a sufficient intimation of the 
wrath of the deity against those who should for- 
swear themselves, at his feet there was a plate of 
brass containing ten'ible dciiunciations against the 
perjured. Before this statue the candidates, their 
relations, and instructors, swore on the bleeding 
limbs of the victims, that they were duly qualified 
to engage, solemnly vowing not to employ any un- 
fair means, but to observe all the laws relating to 
I the Olympic games. After this they returned to the 
stadium, and took their stations by lot, when the 
herald demanded — ‘Can any one reproach these 
athletm, with having been in bonds, or with leading 
an irregular life?’ A profound silence generally 
followed this interrogatory, aiid the combatants be- 
! came exalted in the c.stiinatioti of the assembly, not 
only by this universal testimony of their moi-al 
character, but by the consideration that they were 
the free unsullied champions of the respective States 
to which they belonged ; not engaged in any vulgar 
straggle for interested or ordinary objects, but in- 
cited to competition by a noble love of fame, and a 
desire to uphold the renown of their native cities in 
the presence of assembled Greece. Such being the 
qualities required before they could enter the lists, 
their friends, filled with anxiety, gathered round 
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theni| stimulating their exertions, or affording them accounted in ancient times tlie lioly mountain of 
advice, until tlie moment arrived when the trumpet Greece, and distinguishedpre-einineutly as the choice 
sounded. At this signal the runners started off amid abode of the gods. Zeva held his august court upon 
the cries and clamour of the excited multitude, whose its summit, and it was the residence during the day 
vociferations did not cease until the herald procured of the principal divinities of Greece. Olympus is 
silence by his trumpet, and proclaimed the name and 6,000 feet in height, and Homer describes it as 
abode of the winner. towering above the clouds, and crowned with snow. 

“ < On the last day of the festival, the conqueroia, Hephsestus is said to have built a palace upon its 
being summoned by proclamation to the tribunal summit, which was the residence of Zeus and the 
within the sacred gi'ove, received the honour of rest of the Olympic gods, 
public coronation, a ceremony preceded by pompous OM. See Aum. 

sacrifices. Encirded witli the olive wreath, gathered OMADIUS, a surname of Dionysus, as the flesh- 

from the sacred tree behind the temple of Ju}>iter, eater, human sacrifices being offered to this deity in 
the victors, dressed in rich habits, bearing palm- the islands of Chios and Tenedos. 
branches in their hands and almost intoxicated with OMBIASSES, priests and soothsayers among the 
joy, proceeded in grand procession to the theatre, inhabitants of Madagascar, who compound channs 
marching to the sound of fiutes, and .surrounded by which they sell to the people. See Madagascar 
an immense multitude who made tlie air ring with (Religion of). 

their acclamations. The winners in the horse and OMBRIU8, a surname of Zeus, as the miii-giver, 
chariot-races formed a part of the pomp, their stately under whicli title he was worshipped on Mount 
coursers bedecked with flowers, seeming, as they llymettus in Attica. 

paced proudly along, to be conscious participators OMBWIRI, a class of good and gentle spirits, 
of the triumph. When they reached the theatre, the who are believed by the natives of Southern 
choruses saluted them with the ancient hymn, com- Guinea to take pai't in the government of tlie world, 
posed by the poet Archilochus, to exalt tlie glory of AJinost every man has liis own OmbwTi as a tute- 
the victors, the surrounding multitude joining their lary and guai'dian spirit, for wliich he provides a 
voices to those of the musicians. This being con- small liousc near his own. “ All the hann that is 
eluded, the trumpet sounded, tlie herald proclaimed escaped in this world,” ns Mr. Wilson informs us, 
the name and country of the victor, as well as the “ and all the good secured, are ascribed to the kindly 
nature of his prize, the acclamations of the people offices of this guardian spirit. Ombwiri is also re- 
vrithiri and without the building were redoubled, garded as the author of every thing in the world 
I and flowers and garlands were showered from all whicli is mar>'ellous or mysterious. Any remarkable 
I sides upon the happy conqueror, who at this moment feature in the physical aspect of the country, any 
was thought to have attained the loftiest pinnacle notable phenomenon in the heavens, or extraordinary 
of human glory and felicity.’ Though the only events in the affairs of men, are ascribed to Omb- 
guerdon that the victor received was an olive-crown, win. His favourite places of abode are the sumratts 
yet this trifling mark of distinction powerfully sti- of higli mountains, deep caverns, large rocks, and 
mulated the acquisition of xirtue, while it facilitated the base of very large forest trees. And while the 
the cultivation of the mind, and, to souls animated people attach no malignity to his character, tliey 
by a noble ambition, it possessed an incomparably carefully guard against all unnecessary familiarity in 
higher value, and was coveted with far more inten- their intercourse with him, and never pass a place 
flity, than the most unbounded treasures.” where he is supposed to dwell except in silence. He 

The statues of the conquerors in the Olympic is the only one of all the spirits recognized by the 
■ games were erected at Olympia, in tlie sacred grove people that has no priesthood, his intercourse with 
I of Jupiter. The celebrity of tlie festival drew toge- men being direct and immediate.” 

ther people from all paits of Greece, as well as from OMEN, a word used by the ancient Greeks and 
I the neighbouring islands and continents, and the Romans to denote a supposed sign or indication of a 
I Olympiad served as a common bond of alliance and future event. See Auspices. 

! point of reunion to the whole Hellenic race. These OMER (Festival op the Thirty-Third of). 

I games were celebrated for nearly a tliousand years The sixteenth of the month Nisan was the day 
I from their first institution. Under the Roman em- among the ancient Jews for offering an omer or 
I perors they were conducted with great splendour, sheaf, the first-fruits of the barley harvest. That, 

I and high privileges conferred upon the victors. They and the succeeding forty-nine days, are called “ days 
were finally abolished in A. D. 394, in the sixteenth of the omer;” of which the first thirty -two days are 
year of the reign of Theodosius. considered as a season of sadness. The thirty-third 

OLYMPIC GODS. See Celestial Deities. of the omer, or the eighteenth of the month is 

OLYMPIUS, a surname of Zsus, and also of celebrated as a kind of festival, tlie occasion of which 
Heracles, as well as of all the Olympic or Celeb- is believed to have been a great mortality that raged 
TtAL Deities (wliich see). among the disciples of Rabbi Akiba, and ceased as 

OLYMPUS, a mountain in Thessaly, which was on tliis day. 
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O-ME-TO, a perfect among the Chinese, 

and perhaps the most revered of all the objects wor- 
sliipped in the Fo-ist temples. He is supposed like 
the previous Budhas to have passed through a suc- 
cession of new births into the loftiest sphere of the 
invisible regions. The Tsing-t’u (which see), or 
paradise of O-me-to, is a scene of unrivalled beauty 
and magnificence, in the midst of which sits en- 
throned the great Budha O-me-to^ a peacock and a 
lion forming the supporters of his throne. Accord- 
ing to a Chinese legend, he swore, that if any being 
in all the ten worlds, should, after repeating his 
name, fail to attain life in his kingdom, he would 
cease to be a god. Accordingly, among the Chinese 
Fo-ists there is a prevailing belief, that the amount i 
of merit which they acquire depends on the fre- j 
quency with which they repeat the name 0-me-to-ftthf 
and that when any one has repeated it three hundred 
thousand times, he may l>egin to hope for a personal 
vision of the god. The influence of such notions 
upon the Fo-ists in China is thus described by Mr. 
Simpson Culbertson, an American missionary, in a 
recent account which he has published of the Reli- 
gious Notions and Popular Superstitions in North 
i China : “ In the temples, the priests sometimes allow 
themselves to be shut up for months together, doing 
nothing but repeating over and over, day and night, 
the name of Buddha. In a temple at T’ien-t’ai, 
fifty miles south of Ningpo, there have been as many 
as ten or twelve priests thus voluntarily imprisoned 
at the same time. During the day they all keep up 
a constant repetition of the name 0-mi-to-fdh, and 
at night, they keep it up by taking turns, some con- 
tinuing their monotonous song while the others 
I sleep. They never leave their cell for any purpose 
' until the appointed period is fulfilled. No wonder 
I they all have a vacant idiotic look, as though but a 
I slight glimmering of intellect remained to them ! 
j “It is not the priests only who thus devote them- 
selves to laying up, as they suppose, treasure in hea- 
ven. Some among the people also, are very diligent 
in the work. See that old man. His head is hoary 
with age. A flowing white beard rests upon his 
bosom. With tottering steps, and leaning upon his 
staff, he enters the small room used as a chapel, by 
one who preaches of Jesus and the resurrection. 
Perhaps there may be something in this religion 
that will lielp to give peace of conscience, and hope 
of happiness after death. He listens with deep at- 
tention daring the sermon, but his fingers are all the 
while busy counting the beads he holds in his hand, 
and his lips continually pronounce, in a low whisper, 
the name O-mi-tb-fdh. And now the service is 
closed, and the congregation is dismissed. But the 
old man is not yet satisfied, and he approaches the 
missionary to ask for further information. He ad- 
dresses him — ‘ Your doctrine, sir, is most excellent 
— O-mi-tb-ftih. I am anxious to learn more about 
it— O-mi tb-ffih. How must I worship Jesus? Omi- 
tb-fiih.’ 
n. 
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“‘All! my venerable elder brother, if you would 
worship Jesus aright, you must forsake every sin, 
and must not worship any other god, for all others 
are false gods.’ 

Yes, I know I must foi-sake sin — 0-mi-tb-l\iIi. 
This I have done long ago — O-mi-tb-fiP; I do not 
sin now — O-mi-tb-fiih. 1 am noiMl|oo old to sin 
— O-mi-tb-fiih. I am old, and must soon die — 
— O-mi-tb-ftih. T wish to be a disciple of Jesus — 
0-mi-tb-fdh, and to-morrow I must go to my liome 
far away in the country — 0-mi-tb-fiili. What must 
1 do? — 0-mi-tb-fiih.’ 

“ Explanations are given, and now the old man 
must depart. But suddenly he drops upon his knees 
and bows his liead to the earth. Being restrained, 
he rises and takes his leave, expressing liis grati 
tude. ‘Many thanks to you, sir, for your kind in 
struction — O-mi-tb-fhh, 0-mi-tb-fiSh. May we meet 
again — 0-mi-tb-ftih.’ 

“Tliis is no fiction, but an actual occurrence. 
There are many such old men in China, and old wo- 
men too, seeking for some means of securing happi- 
ness after death. Not unfrequently we may meet 
these old people, conscious that their end is at hand, 
walking in the street, and as we pass we hear them 
muttering — 0-ini-tb-fiih. Alas ! how many of them 
have gone down to the grave with the name O-mi- 
tb-fiih on their lips 1” 

OMISH CHURCH (The), r society rf Mennoti’ 
ites in tlie United States, wIjo derived tlieir name of 
Ainiah or Ornish from Jacob Amen, a native of 
Amenthal in Switzerland, and a rigid Mennonite 
preacher of the seventeenth century. In many parts 
of Germany and Switzerland, where they still exist in 
considerable numbers, they are known by the name of 
Hooher Mennonites, on account of their wearing 
hooks on their clothes; another party being, for 
similar reasons, called Button Mennonites. The Orn- 
ish Church in North America rigidly adheres to the 
Confession of Faith wh.ich was adopted at Dort in 
Holland in A. D. 1632 by a General Assembly of 
ministers of the religious denominations who were at 
that time, and in that place, called Mennonites. 
They hold the fundamental Protestant principle, 
that the Scriptures are the only rule of faith and 
obedience. They have regular ministers and dea- 
cons, who, however, are not allowed to receive fixed 
salaries ; and in their religious assemblies every one 
has the privilege of exhorting and of expounding the 
Word of God. Adult baptism alone is practised, 
and the ordinance is administered by pouring water 
upon the head. Oaths, even in a court of justice, 
are regarded as unlawful, and war in all its forms is 
considered to be alike unchristian and unjust. Char- 
ity is with them a religious duty, and none of their 
members is permitted to become a burden upon the 
public funds. See Mennonites. 

OMNIPOTENT. See Almighty. 

OMNIPRESENT, an attribute of the Divine Be- 
ing, which denotes that he is present in e\ ery place. 

3 D 
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His infinity involves tlie very idea of Ins ubiquity, 
not as being identical witli tlie universe as the Pan- 
theist would teaclij but filling the universe with his 
presenee, though quite distinct from it. This doc 
trine, while it is plainly declared in miuiy passages 
of Scripture, is very fully developed in Ps. cxxxix. 

OMNISCIENT, that attribute of God, in virtue 
of which he knows all things— past, present, and fu- 
ture. This, like his omnipresence, is incommunica- 
ble to any creature, and the two attributes, indeed, 
are insepambly connected. If God be everywhere, 
he cannot fail to see and to know everything abso- 
lutely as it is in itself, as well as in all the circum- 
stances belonging to it. 

OMOPHAGIA, a custom which was anciently 
followed at the celebration of the Dionysia (which 
see), in the island of Chios, the Bacchae being ob- 
liged to eat the raw pieces of flesh of the victim 
which were distributed among them. From this act 
Piony^us received the name of Omadius (which sec). 

OMOMUS, an herb which Plutarch says the an- 
cient Persians used to pound in a mortar while they 
invoked Ahrinian^ the evil principle. Then they 
mixed the blood of a wolf recently killed with the 
herb omomus^ and carrying out the mixture, they 
threw it into a place where the rays of the sun ne\cr 
came. 

OMOPHORION, a bishop’s vestment in the 
Greek Church, an.swering to the Pallium of the 
Romish Church. It is worn on tlie shoulders. Ori- 
ginally it was fabricated of sheep’s wool, and is de- 
signed to be an emblem of tlie lost sheep in the gos- 
! pels, which the good shepherd found and brought 
j lioine rejoicing; while tlie four crosses worked on it 
indicate tlie Saviour’s sufi'erings and the duty of tlie 
I bisliop to follow in ln.s Master’s steps. 

OMPHALOPSYCIII. See IIesyciiasts. 

ONCA, a surname of Athena^ under which she was 
worshipped at Oncae in Boeotia. 

ONCjEUS, a surname of Apollo^ from Onceium 
in Arcadia, where he had a temple. 

ONEIROCRITICA (Gr. oneiros, a dream, and 
1 ! krino, to discern), the ai-t of interpreting dreams, 

! which, among tlie ancient Egyptians, was the duty 
of the holy scribes or Hierogi’ammateis. 

! ONEIROMANCY (Gr. ondros, a dream, and man- 
; te/a, divination). In eastern countries, from very 
' early times, much importance was attached to 
dreams, and the greatest anxiety was often mani- 
I fested to ascertain their true meaning and interpre- 
I ; tation. We have a remarkable instance of this in 
I ' tlie case of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, as well as of his 
‘ butler and baker. The Egyptian monarch is repre- 
j I sented as consulting two different classes of persons 
] as to the interpretation of his dream, the Charetum- 
I mim, or magicians, and the Hakamim, or wise raeii. 
'I’lie former are, in all probability, to be identified 
with the HierogranunateiSf or holy scribes, who are 
mentioned as a distinct order of the Egyptian priest- 
hood by Joseidius, and several other authors. It is 


not unlikely that both Joseph and Moses were raised 
to this order, for Joseph asks his brethren, Wot 
ye not that such a man as I can ceitainly divine?” 
and Moses is described as learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.” Tiio account of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dreams, as given in the book of Daniel, affords 
an additional illustration of dreams as a mode of Di- 
vine communication. In Deut. xiii. 1 — 3, we find 
the Israelites prohibited from giving heed to dreams, 
or the interpretation of them, wherever their evident 
tendency was to promote idolatry. In those cases, 
however, where the prophets of the Lord were con- 
sulted, or the priests enquired of the Lord by the 
use of the ephod, attention to dreams was allowed 
by the Divine Lawgiver. It was because the Lord 
would not answer Saul by dreams nor by prophets 
before the battle of Gilboa, that he had recourse to ^ 
woman with a familiar spirit. 

Oneiromancy seems to have been held in high es 
timation among the Greeks in the Homeric age, for 
dreams were said to be from Zeus. Not only the 
Greeks and Romans, however, but all nations, both 
ancient and modern, have been found to make pre- 
tensions to skill in the interpretation of dreams. Nor 
has the light of Christianity and the advancement of 
civilization altogether abolished such superetitious 
practices. On the conti*ar}% while the priests ot 
modern heathendom are generally sorcerers, who 
practise oneiromancy^ as well as other modes of divi- 
nation, there are not wanting persons, even in pro- 
fessedly Christian countries, wlio deceive the credu- 
lous, by pretending to interpret dreams, and to un- 
fold the impenetreble secrets of the future. 

ONEIROS, the personification of dreams among 
the ancient Greeks. Hesiod culls them children of 
night, and Ovid children of sleep, while Homer as- 
signs them a residence on the dark shores of the 
western ocean. 

ONION-WORSHIP. Pliny aflirnis that the al- 
lium sativum and the allium cepa were both ranked 
by the Egyptians among gods, in taking an oath. 
Juvenal mocks them for the veneration in which 
they held tliese vegetable deities. Sir J. 6. Wil- 
kinson, liowe\er, declares that “there is no direct 
evidence from the monuments of their liaving been 
sacred ; and they were admitted as common ofler- 
ings on every altar. Onions and other vegetables 
were not forbidden to the generality of the people 
to whom they were a principal article of food ; for 
whatever religious feeling prohibited their use on 
certain occasions, this was confined to the initiated, 
who were required to keep themselves more espe- 
cially pure for the service of the gods.” 

ONKELOS (Takgum of). See Taugums. 

ONUPHIS, one of the sacred bulls of the ancient 
Egyptians. It was of a black colour, had sliaggy, 
recurved hair; and is supposed to have been the 
emblem of the retroceding aun. 

ONYAMBE, a wicked spiiit much dreaded by 
the natives of Southern Guinea. The people seldom 
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speak of him, and always manifest uneasiness wlien 
Ilia name is mentioned in tlicir presence. They do 
not seem to regard this spirit as having much influ- 
ence over the affairs of men. 

ONYCHOMANCY^ a species of divination an- 
ciently practised by examining the nails of a boy. 
For this purpose they were covered with oil and 
soot, and turned to the sun. Tlie images represented 
by the reflection of the light upon the nails gave the 
answer required. 

OOSCOPIA (Gr. oon, an egg, and acopan, to ob- 
serve), a method of divination by the examination of 

eggs- 

OP ALT A, a festival celebrated by the ancient 
Homans, in honour of Ojis, the wife of Saturn, on 
the 19th of December, being the third day of the 
SaturncUia. The vows made on this occasion were 
oflered in a sitting posture, the devotee touching 
tlie ground, because Ops represented the earth. 

OPHIOMANCY (Gr. ophia, a serpent, and man 
t(da^ divination), a species of divination practised in 
ancient times by means of serpents. 

OPHITES, a Gnostic sect wliich arose in the 
second century, and which, in opposing Judaism, in- 
clined towards Paganism. To the Demiurge the 
Ophitic system gave the name of laldabaoth, making 
him a limited being, and opposed to the higlier order 
of the universe with which he conflicts, striving to 
render himself an independent sovereign. All the 
while he is unconsciously working out the plans of 
Sophia or Wisdom, and bringing about liis own de- 
struction. Tlie doctrines maintained by this sect in 
regard to the origin and destination of man are thus 
described by Neauder : “ The empire of laldabaoth 
is the starry world. The stars are the representa- 
tives and organs of tl»e cosmical principle, which 
I seeks to liold man’s spirit in bondage and servitude, 
and to environ it with all manner of delusions, lal- 
, dubaoth and the six angels begotten by him, are the 
i spirits of the seven planets, the Sun, the Moon, 
j Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, and Saturn. It is 
I the endeavour of laldabaoth to assert liimself as 
I self-subsistent Lord and Creator, to keep his six 
I angels from deserting their subjection, and, lest they 
1 should look up and observe the higher world of light, 
j to fix their attention upon some object in another 
: quarter. To this end, he calls upon the six angels 
to create man, after their own common image, as the 
crowning seal of their independent creative power. 
Man is created ; and being in their own image, is a 
huge corporeal mass, but without a soul. He creeps 
on the earth, and has not power to lift himself erect. 
They therefore bring the helpless creature to their 
Fatlier, tliat be may animate it with a soul. lalda- 
baoth breathed into it a living spirit, and thus uii- 
perceived by himself, tlie spiritual seed passed from 
his own being into the nature of man, whereby he 
was deprived himself of this higher principle of life. 
Thus liad the Sophia ordained it. In man (i. e. those 
men who liad received some portion of this spmtual 


seed) was concentrated the light, the soul, tlie rea- 
son of the wliole creation, laldabaoth is now seised 
with amazement and wrath, when he beholds a being 
created by himself, and within the hounds of liis own 
kingdom, rising both above himself and liis kingdom. 
He strives therefore to prevent man becoming 
conscious of his higher nature, an^i^ot tnat higher 
order of world to which he is now become related — 
to keep him in a state of blind unconscioiiHuess, and 
thus of slavisli submission. It was the jealousy of 
the contracted laldabaoth which issued that com- 
mand to the first man ; but the mundane soul em- 
ployed the serpent as an instrument to defeat the 
purpose of laldabaoth, by tempting the first man to 
disobedience. According to anotlicr view, tlie serpent 
was itself a symbol or disguised appearance of the 
mundane soul; — and in the strict sense, it is that 
poi-t of the sect only that adopted thia \iew, which 
rightly received the name of Ophites, for they ac- 
tually worshipped the serpent as a holy symbol ; — 
to wliicli they may have been led by an analogous 
idea in the Egyjuian religion, the serpent in the 
latter being looked upon as a sj nibol of Kneph, who 
resembled the Sophia of the Ophites. At nil events, 
it was through the mundane soul, directly or indi- 
rectly, that the eyes of the first man were opened. 
The fall of man, — and this presents a characteristic 
feature of the Ophitic system, though even in this 
respect it was perhaps not altogether independent of 
the prior Valentinian theory, — the fall of man was 
the ti'ansition point from a state of unconscious 
hmitatiori to one of conscious freedom. Man now 
became wise, and renounced his allegiance to lalda- 
baoth. The latter, angry at this disobedience, thrusts 
him from the upper region of the air, where until 
now he had dwelt in an ethereal body, down to the 
dark earth, and banished him into a dark body. 
Man finds himself now placed in a situation, where, 
on the one band, the seven planetary spirits seek to 
bold him under their thrall, and to suppress the 
higher consciousness in his soul ; while, on the other 
liand, the wicked and purely material spirits try to 
tempt lum into sin and idolatry, which would expose 
him to the vengeance of the se\ere laldabaoth. Yet 
‘ Wisdom ’ never ceases to iinj)Rrt new strength to 
man’s kindjed nature, by fresh supplies of the higher 
spiritual influence; and from Seth, whom the Gnos- 
tics generally regarded as a representative of tlie 
contemplative natures, she is able to preserxe 
through every age, a race peculiarly her own, in 
which the seeds of the spiritual nature are saved 
from destruction." 

The Ophites, in common with the Iksilideans and 
the Valentinians, maintained tliat the heavenly 
Christ first became united with Jesus at his baptism, 
and forsook him again at his passion, and in proof of 
this, they pointed to the fact that Jesus wrought no 
miracle either before liis baptism or after bis resur- 
rection. They held that laldabaoth brought about 
the crucifixion of Christ. After his resurrection 
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Jesus remained eighteen inontlis on tlie earth, during 
which time he received from tlie Sopliia a clearer 
knowledge of the higher truth, which he imparted to 
a few of his disciples. He was then raised to lieaven 
by the celestial Chnst, and sits at the right hand of 
laldabaoth, unobserved by him, but gradually receiv- 
ing to himself every spiritual being that has been 
emancipated and puritied by the redemption. In 
proportion as this process of attraction goes on, lal- 
dabaoth is deprived of his higher virtues. Thus 
through Jesus spiritual life flows back to the mun- 
dane soul, its original source. 

The doctrines of the Ophites were far from being 
favourable to punty of morals. Origeii indeed 
goes so far as to exclude them from the Christian 
church, and declares that they admitted none to 
their assemblies who did not curse Christ. The 
same author names as the founder of this sect, a 
certain Eucrates, who may have li\ed before the 
birth of Christ. The Ophites, who were called in 
Latin Seipentarians, received from the Asiatics the 
name of Nahassians or Naasians. Irenaeus, Theodo- 
ret, Epi])lianiu8, and Augustine, regard them as 
Christian heretics. Orlgen giNCs a minute account 
of the Diagram of the Ophites, which apj>oar.s to 
have been a sort of tablet on which they depicted 
their doctrines in all sorts of figures, with words an- 
nexed. As their name import.s. the Ophites seem to 
have been serpent-worshippers, keeping a living ser- 
pent, which on the occasion of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper, they let out upon tl>e dish to crawl over and 
around the brea<1. The officiating priest now broke 
the bread and distributed it among the communi- 
cants. When each had partaken of the sacramental 

1 bread, and kissed the serpent, it was afterwards 
confined. At the close of this ceremony, which the 

1 Ophites termed their perfect sacrifice, a hymn of 
praise was sung to tlie Supreme God, whom the 
serpent in paradise had made known to men. These 
rites, which were probably symbolic, were limited to 
a few only of the Christian Ophites. 

OPS, a goddess worshipjied by (he ancient Ro- 
mans as presiding over agriculture and giving fruit- 
fulness to the earth. She was regarded as the wife 
of Saturn, and her votaries were wont, while adoring 
her, to touch the ground. Her worship was con- 
nected with that of her husband Satuni, and a festi- 
val, named Opalia (which see), was celebrated in 
honour of her. 

OPTIMATES, a name given by Augustine to the 
pj'eshyters or elden's of the ancient Christian Church. 

OPTION, a term used in England to denote the 
j choice wliich an archbishop has of any one dignity or 

1 benefice, in the gift of every bishop consecrated or 
confirmed by liim, which he may confer on his own 
chaplain, or any other person, at his pleasure. 

OPUS OPERATUM (Lat. a work wrought), an 
j expression used to denote a doctrine held by the 

1 Church of Rome, that effectual grace is necessarily 
' connected with, and inseparable from, the outward 

administration of the sacraments. This doctrine 
involves, of course. Baptismal Reounkration 
(which see), and also destroys all distinction between 
worthy and unworthy communicants in the case of 
the Lord’s Supper. The Council of Trent, however, 
explicitly declares this to be a doctrine of tlie Church 
of Rome. “ Whoever,” the decree runs, “ shall af- 
firm that grace iS not conferred by these sacraments 
of the new law, by their own power {ex open oper- 
ato)\ but that faith in the divine promise is all that 
is necessary to obtain grace : let him be accursed.” 
This tenet originated with the schoolmen, particu- 
larly with Thomas Aquinas, who taught that, in con- 
sequence of the deatli of Christ, the sacraments in- 
stituted in the New Testament have obtained an in- 
.‘itrumental or efficient virtue which those of the Old 
Testament did not possess. The distinction at 
length came to be established, that the sacraments 
of the Old Testaineiit had produced eflects car opere 
opei-avtis, from the power of the administrator, those 
of the New Testament ex opei'e ope.rato, from the ad- 
ministration itself. In opposition to the doctrine 
laid down by Thomas Aquinas, which received the 
sanction of the Church of Rome, Duns Scotus de- 
nied that the eflective power of grace was contained 
in the sacraments themselves. The forerunners of 
the Reformation, for instance Wessel and Wycliffe, 
combated still more decidedly the doctrine of Aqui- 
nas. The Refonners taught plainly that the sacra- 
ments have no efficacy in themselves, nor do they 
derive any efficacy from the administrator, hut de- 
rive all tlieir efficacy from the working of the Spirit 
of Christ in the true believer who receives them. 
The Protestant churches, accordingly, unite in deny- 
ing the doctrine of the opus opei'ahtm held by the 
Romi>h Church. 

OQU AMIRIS, sacrifices ofiered by the Mingre- 
lians in the Caucasus, whicli partake partly of a 
Jewish, partly of a Pagan character: “Their prin- 
cipal sacrifice,” as we learn from Picart, “ is that at 
wliich the priest, after he has pronounced some parti- 
cular prayers over (he ox, or such other animal ns is 
appointed and set apart for that solemn purpose, 
singes the victim in five several places to the skin 
with a lighted taper; then leads it in procession 
round the devotee for whose particular service it is 
to be slaughtered, and at last, having sacrificed it, 
orders it to be drest, and brought to table. The 
whole family thereupon stand all round about it, 
each of them with a wax-taper in his hand. He 
for whom the sacrifice is peculiarly intended, kneels 
down before the table, having a candle or wax-taper 
in his hand, wliilst the priest reads some prayers that L 
are suitable to the solemn occasion. When he has 
done, not only he who kneels, but his relations, 
friends, and acquaintance throw frankincense into 
the fire, which is placed near the victim. The priest 
then cuts off a piece of the victim, waves it over the 
head of him at whose request it is offered up, and 
gives it him to eat ; after which the whole company 
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drawing near to him, wave their wax-tapers over his 
head in like manner, and throw them afterwards into 
the same fire, where they had but just before cast their 
frankincense. Every person tliat is present at this 
solemn act of devotion has the liberty to eat as much 
as he thinks proper ; but is enjoined to carry no part 
of it away ; the remainder belongs to tlie sacrifica- 
tor. They have another Oqiiamiri^ which is cele- 
brated ill honour of their dead. Tliere is nothing, 
however, very particular or remarkable in it but the 
ceremony of sacrificing some bloody victims, upon 
which they pour oil and wine mingled together. 
They make their oblations of wine likewise to the 
saints after divers forms ; a particular detail whereof 
would be tedious and insipid, and of little or no im- 
portance. I shall only observe, therefore, that be- 
sides the wine, they offer up a pig, and a cock to 
St. Michael, and that the Ofpiamiri, which is devoted 
to tlie service of St. George, when their vintage i.s 
ripe, consists in consecrating a barrel of wine to him, 
wliich contains about twenty flaggons ; though it 
must not be broached till after Whitsuntide, on the 
festival of St. Peter : at which time the master of 
each family carries a small quantity of it to St. 
George’s church, wliere lie pays his devotions to the 
saint ; after which he returns home and lakes all his 
family with him into the cellar. There they range 
themselves in order round the barrel, the head where- 
of is plentifully furnished with bread and cheese and 
a parcel of chibbols, or little onions, by the master of 
the house, who, before any tiling is touched, repeats 
a prayer. At last, he either kills a hog, or a kid, 
and sprinkles part of the blood all round the vessel. 
The ceremony concludes with eating and drinking.” 

ORACLE, the Holy of Holies, or the most holy 
place ill the temple of Solomon, which occupied the 
third part of the enclosure of the temple towards 
the west. It was ten cubits square. None but the 
high-pfiest was permitted to enter it, and that only 
once a-year, on tlie great day of atonement. See 
Temple. 

ORACLES, dark answers supposed to be given 
by demons in ancient times to tliose who consulted 
them. Cicero calls them the language of the gods. 
The term oracle was also used to denote the place 
where these revelations were made. Herodotus 
attributes the origin of oracles to the Egyptians. 
“ The two oracles,” says he, “ of Egyptian Thebes 
and of Dodona, have entire resemblance to each 
other. Tlie art of divination, as now practised in 
our temples, is thus derived from Egypt ; at least 
the Egyptians were the first who introduced the 
sacred festivals, processions, and supplications. 
And from them the Greeks were instructed.” The 
principal oracles in Egypt were those of the The- 
ban Jupiter, of Hercules, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, 
Mars, and above all, of Latona, in the city of Buto, 
which the Egj^ptians held in the highest ven- 
emtion ; but the mode of divining was different in 
eacli of them, and the power of giving oracular an- 
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swers was confined to certain deities. According to 
Herodotus, the first oracle in Greece was founded at 
Dodona, by a priestess of the Theban Jupiter, who 
had been carried off by Phcenician pirates, and sold 
into that country. 

The responses of oracles were given in several dif- 
ferent ways. At Delphi, the priestesCT^ Apollo de- 
livered her answers in hexamet^m’erse, while at 
Dodona they were uttered from beneath the shade of 
a venerable oak. In several places the oracles were 
given by letters sealed up, and in not a few by lot. 
The lots were a kind of dice, on whicli were engraven 
certain characters or w'ords, whose explanations 
were to be sought on tables made for the purpose. 
Tn some temples the person consulting the oracle 
threw the dice himself; in others they were dropped 
from a box ; but in either case the use of tlie dice 
was preceded by sacrifices and other customary cere- 
monies. The belief in oracles rapidly pervaded every 
province, and came to exert a degree of influence 
which was fitted to control every department, both 
secular and sacred. “ The oracles,” says Politz, in 
his ‘Wcltgeschichte,’ or World-History, “which ex- 
ercised so important an influence in Greece, espe- 
cially during the first periods of civilization, not 
unfrequently guided public opinion and the spirit of 
national enterprise, with distinguished wisdom. Pre- 
eminent among the rest, the oracle at Delphi en- 
joyed a world-wide renown ; and there it was that 
the wealth and the treasures of more than one con- 
tinent, were concentrated. Its responses revealed 
many a tyrant, and foretold his fate. Many an un- 
happy being was saved through its means, or directed 
by its counsel. It encouraged useful institutions, 
and communicated the discoveries in art or science 
under the sanction of a divine authority. And 
lastly, by its doctrines and example it caused the 
moral law to be kept holy, and civil rights to be re- 
spected.” 

Tlie most famous oracles of ancient Greece were 
those wliich belonged to Apollo and to Zeus, while 
other deities, such as Demeter, Hermes, and Pluto, 
and even heroes, for example Ampliiaraus and Tro- 
phonius, gave forth their oracles to the credulous 
iiiquirei’s who flocked to leam the dark secrets of 
the future. And the answers, instead of being clear 
and satisfactory, were uniformly couched in such 
ambiguous tenns, that they were capable of quite 
opposite and contradictory interpretations. Gib- 
bon the historian charges tiie ancient oracles with 
intentional fraud, and states, with evident delight, 
tiiat Constantine the Great doomed them to silence. 
Several writers, however, have alleged that the cre- 
dit of oracles was destroyed at a much earlier per'od 
than the reign of Constantine. Lucan, in his ‘ Phar- 
salia,’ which was written in the tinpe of Nero, 
scarcely thirty years after the crucifixion of our 
Lord, laments it as one of the greatest calamities of 
that age, that the Delphian oracle had become silent. 
Lucian also declares, that when he was at Delphi, 
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' the oracle gave forth no reply. And the important 
statement is made by Porphyry, in a passage cited 
I by Eusebius, that “ since Jesus began to be wor- 
i shipped, no man had received any public help or 
benefit from the gods." 

The oracles of heathen antiquity were limited to 
Greece, never having been ad(jpted by the Romans, 
who had many other means of discovering the will 
of the gods, such as the Sibylline books, augury, 
omens, and such like. The only Italian oracles, in- 
deed, were those of Faunm and of Fortuna. The 
ancient Scandinavians had also their oracles, like 
those of Greece, and held in equal veneration. It 
was generally believed in all the northern nations, 
that the male and female divinities, or more gener- 
ally, that the T/tree Destinies gave forth these ora- 
cles. The people sometimes persuaded themselves 
that tlie statues of their gods gave responses by a 
gesture, or a slight inclination of the head. 

ORAL LAW. The Jews believe that two laws 
were delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai, the one 
committed to writing in the text of the Pentateuch, 
and the other handed down by oral tradition from 
generation to generation. The latter is the Oral 
Law, and consists of an explanation of the text or 
Written Law. From the time of Moses to the days 
of the Rabbi Judali, no part of the Oral Law had 
been comiiiitted to writing for public use. In every 
generation the president of the Sanhedrim, or the 
prophet of his age, wrote notes for his own private 
use, of the traditions which he had learned from his 
teachers. Tliese were collected, arranged, and nie- 
tliodized by Rabbi Judah the Holy, thus forming 
J the Mishna (which see), a book regarded by the 
Jews with the highest veneration. 

ORARION, a vestment worn by a deacon in the 
Greek Cliurch, which, though precisely resembling 
the Romish stole in form, is less like it in appeanuice, 
because, instead of being worn in the fashion of a 
scarf, it is thrown only over the left shoulder. 

ORARIUM. See Stole. 

ORATORIES. See Proseucii^. 

ORATORIO, a sacred drama set to church mu- 
sic. The most noted of these pieces are Ilatidel's 
Messiah and Haydn's Creation. The name Ora- 
torio is believed to have arisen from the circum- 
stance that sacred musical dramas originated with 
the congregation of the Oratory, and having been 
adopted by all the societies of the same foundation, 
; speedily rose into great popularity. At first the 
Oratorio seems to have been little more than a sim- 
ple cantata, but in a short time it assumed a drama- 
tic form somewhat resembling the Mystery of the 
Middle Ages, and is now highly esteemed among 
the lovers of sacred music, both in Britain and on 
the Continent. See Music (Sacred). 

;j ORATORY (I^at. orare, to pray), a name an- 
' cieritly given to places of public worship in general 
i , as being houses of prayer. The name was in later 
1 1 times given to smaller or domestic chapels. Oratory 


is used among the Romanists to denote a closet oi 
little apartment near a bed-chamber, furnished with 
a little altar, crucifix, and other furniture suited in 
their view to a place for private devotion. 

ORATORY (Fathers of the), a Romish order 
of religious founded in Italy by Philip Neri, 
and publicly approved by Gregory XIII. in 1577. 
The congregation derived its name from the chapel 
or oratory which Neri built for himself at Florence, 
and occupied for many years. To this order belong- 
ed Baronins, Raynald, and Laderchi, the distin- 
guished authors of the Annals of the Church. 

ORATORY OF THE HOLY JESUS (Fathers 
OF the), a Romish order of religious instituted in 
1G13 by Peter de Berulle, a man of talents and 
learning, wlio afterwai’ds rose to the rank of a car- 
dinal. The fathers of this French oi^der have not, 
like the fathers of the Italian order, distinguished 
themsehes by their researches in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, but have devoted themselves to all branches of 
learning, both secular and sacred. They are not 
monks, but belong to the secular clergy, nor do they 
chant any canonical hours. They are called fathers 
of the oratory, because they have no churches in 
which the sacraments are administered, but only 
chapels or oratories in which they read prayers and 
preach. 

ORBONA, a goddess among the ancient Romans 
worshipped at Rome, more especially by parents 
wdio had been deprived of their children, or were 
afraid of losing them in dangerous illness. 

ORCIJS. See Hades, Hell. 

ORDEAL, an appeal to the judgment of God, 
which was often resorted to by the Saxons and Nor- 
mans in criminal cases, where, in consequence of the 
insufficiency of the eNidence, it was difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the accused was innocent or guilty. 
In such cases of uncertainty recourse was had to 
various inodes of trial or ordeal. Thus the Accused 
was not unfrequently required to swear upon a 
copy of the New^ Testament, and on the relics of the 
holy martyrs, or on their tombs, that he was inno- 
cent of the crime imputed to him. He was also 
obliged to find eleven persons of good reputation 
who should upon oath attest his innocence. These 
twelve oaths were required, — eleven and his own, — 
to acquit a person of the wound of a noble which 
drew blood, or laid bare the bone, or broke a limb. 
Sometimes, how’ever, thirty compurgators, as they 
were called, a]ipeared on each side. Anotlier mode 
of ordeal frequently resorted to in the Norman 
courts of this kingdom has been already described 
under the article Battle (Trial dy). 

The most ancient form of ordeal, and the soon- 
est laid aside, was probably the trial by the cross, 
which Charlemagne charged his sons to use when- 
ever disputes should arise among them. It is thm 
described by Dr. Mackay, in his ‘Memoirs of Ex- 
traonlinary Popular Delusions:’ “When a person 
accused of any crime had declared his innocence up- 
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on oath, and appealed to the cross for its judgment 
in his favour, lie was brought into the church, be- 
fore the altar. The priests previously prepared two 
sticks exactly like one another, upon one of which 
was carved a figure of the cross. They were both 
wrapped up with great care and many ceremonies, 
in a quantity of fine wool, and laid upon the altar, 
or on the relics of the saints. A solemn j)rayer was 
then offered up to God, that he would be pleased to 
discover, by the judgment of his holy cross, whether 
the accused person were innocent or guilty. A 
priest then approached the altar, and took up one of 
the sticks, and the assistants unswathed it reverently. , 
If it was marked witli the cross, the accused person 
was innocent ; if unmarked, he was guilty. It would 
be unjust to assert, that the judgments thus deli- 
vered were, in all cases, erroneous ; and it would be 
absurd to believe that they were left altogether to 
chance. Many true judgments were doubtless given, 
and, in all probability, most conscientiously; for 
we cannot but believe that the priests endeavoured 
beforehand to convince themselves by secret inquiry 
and a strict examination of the circumstances, whe- 
ther the appellant were innocent or guilty, and that 
they took up the crossed or uncrossed stick accord- 
ingly. Although, to all other observers, the sticks, 
as enfolded in the wool, might appear exactly simi- 
lar, those wlio enwrapped them could, without any 
difficulty, distinguish the one from the other.” This 
species of ordeal was abolished by the Emperor 
TiOuis the Devout, about a.d. 820^ The trial by 
CoRSNED (which see), or the morsel of execration, 
has been already noticed. 

The other kinds of ordeal are thus sketched by 
Mr. Thomson in his ‘ Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain:' “The fire ordeal was extremely an- 
cient, since to ‘ handle hot iron, and walk over fire,’ 
as a proof of innocence, is mentioned in the Antigone 
of Sophocles. It was ordained for free men, and 
consisted iir taking up in tlie hand, unhurt, a piece 
of red-hot iron, weighing from one to three pounds ; 
or else by walking unhurt and barefoot, over nine 
red-hot ploughshares, laid at unequal distances ; in 
which manner Queen Emma, the mother of Edward 
the Confessor, cleared herself from suspicion of 
familiarity witli Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester. The 
ordeal of cold water, was for ceorls, and was soine- 
times performed by throwing the accused person 
into a river or pond; when, if he floated therein 
without any action of swimming, it was received as 
an evidence of his guilt, but if he sunk, he was ac- 
quitted. The trial of hot water, was plunging the 
bare hand or arm up to the elbow in boiling water, 
and taking out therefrom a stone weighing from one 
to three pounds, carrying it the space of nine of the 
accused person’s feet. Tlie iron ordeal was similar 
to this last, as well as to that of fire ; since the hot 
) iron was to bo carried the same distance, and in both 
i cases the hand was immediately to be bound up and 
j sealed, and, after remaining so for three days, if the 
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flesh did not ap[)ear foul, the accused person was not 
considered guilty. The performance of these trials 
was attended with considerable ceremony; and 
Athelstan ordered that those appealing to them 
should go three nights before to the priest who was 
to conduct it, and live only on bread and salt, water 
and herbs. He w'as to be present " he mas.ses 
during the interval, and on the mofnlng of the day 
of trial was to make his offerings and receive tlie 
sacrament ; swearing, that ‘ in the Lord with full 
folcright, he was innocent both in word and deed, of 
that charge of wliich he had been accutred.’ The 
dread of magical artifices, which was so prevalent 
with the Anglo-Saxons, was probably the reason 
why most of their coipoml trials were peifonned 
fasting, and by sun rise ; but ordeals were prohibited 
both on fasts and festiNals. The fire was lighted 
within the church, into which no person was to enter 
excepting the priest and accused person, until tlie 
space were measured out, and the water were boiling 
furiously, in a vessel of iron, copper, lead, or clay. 
When all was prepared, tw'o men were to enter of 
each side, and to agree that the water was boiling 
furiously ; after which an eijual number of persons 
w’as called in from both parts, not exceeding twelve, 
all fasting, who were placed along the church w ith 
the ordeal between them. The priest then sprinkled 
them with holy water, of which they were also to 
taste, kiss tlie Gospels, and be signed with the cross. 
During these rites, the fire was not to be mended 
any more; and if the ordeal were by iron, it re- 
mained on the coals until the last collect was finished, 
when it was removed to tlie staples which were to 
sustain it. The extent of the trial appears to have 
been decided by the accusation since the ordeal was 
sometimes called anfeald, or single, when the stone 
or iron was probably only three pounds in weight, 
and when the defendant dipped only his hand and 
w'rist in the water; but in other ca.ses the ordeal was 
entitled threefold, when the whole arm was plunged 
into the cauldron, and the iron ivas to be of three 
pounds weight. Whilst the accused was taking out 
the atone or bearing the iron, nothing was to be 
uttered but a prayer to the Deity to discover the 
truth ; after which, it w’as to be left for three days 
undecided. The ordeal might be compounded for, 
and it has been supposed tliat there were many means 
even for performing it unhurt ; as collusion with the 
priest, the length of ceremony and distance of tiie 
few spectators, and prepanitioiis for hai'deuiug the 
skin, aided by the short distmicc wliich the suspected 
person had to bear the iron. 

“ In all these cases, if the accused party escaped 
unhurt, he was of course adjudged innocent ; but if 
it happened otherwise, he was condemned as guilty. 
A thief found criminal by the ordeal, was to be put 
to death, unless his relations would pay his legal 
valuation, the amount of the goods, and give security 
for his good behaviour. As these trials were origi- 
nally invented to preserve innocence from false 
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i accusation, under the notion tliat heaven would I particular crime laid to his charge. He then steps 


always, miraculously, interpose to protect the guilt- 
less, they were called ‘the judgment of God;’ and 
the word ordeal itself, is derived from a Celtic origin, 
signifying judgment. It was ^Iso entitled the ‘com- 
mon purgation,’ to distinguish it from the canonical 
one, which was by oath ; but both in England and 
in Sweden, the clergy presided at the trial, and it 
was also performed upon sacred ground. The canon 
law at a very early period, however, declared the 
ordeal to be against that divine command, ‘Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God;’ but in King 
John’s time, there were grants to the bishops and 
clejgy to use the judgment by fire, water, and iron ; 
and it was not until about 1218, that it was abolished 
under Henry III.” 

In modern heathen nations we find the ordeal not 
unfrequently in use. Thus, among the Hindus, the 
fire-ordeal is known and practised, as appears from 
the following brief extract from Forbes’s ‘Oriental 
Memoirs :’ “ When a man, accused of a capital crime, 
chooses to undergo the ordeal trial, he is closely 
confined for several days; his right hand and arm 
are covered with thick wax-cloth, tied up and sealed, 

I in the presence of proper officei's, to prevent deceit, 
i In the English districts the covering was always 
i sealed with the Company’s anns, and the prisoner 
i placed under an European guard. At the time fixed 
; for the ordeal, a cauldron of oil is placed over a fire ; 

I when it boils, a piece of money is dropped into the 

I I vessel ; the prisoner’s arm is unsealed and washed in 

' the presence of his judges and accusers. During 

I this part of the ceremony the attendant Brahmins 
supplicate the Deity. On receiving their benedic- 
tion, the accused plunges his hand into the boiling 
fluid, and takes out the coin. The arm is afterwards 
again sealed up until the time appointed for a re- 
examination. The seal is then broken : if no 

J blemish appears, the prisoner is declared innocent ; 

, if the contrary, lie suffers the punishment due to his 
j crime.” 

Among the natives of Northern Guinea a species 
i of ordeal is in use for the detection of witchcraft. 

I It goes by the name of the red-water ordeal, the 
I red water employed for tliis purpose being a decoc- 
1 tion made from the inner bark of a large forest tree 
: of the mimosa family. The mode in which this or- 
I deal is practised is thus described by Mr. Wilson : 

I “A good deal of ceremony is used in connection 
with the administration of the ordeal. The people 
I who assemble to see it administered form themselves 
I into a circle, and the pots containing the liquid are 
, placed in the centre of the inclosed space. The ac- 
cused then comes forward, liaving the scantiest 
apparel, but with a cord of palm-leaves bound round 
his waist, and seats himself in the centre of the cir- 
cle. After his accusation is announced, he makes a 

I , formal acknowledgment of all the evil deeds of his 
i past life, then invokes the name of God three times, 

I I and imprecates his wrath in case he is guilty of the 


forward and drinks freely of the ‘ red-water.’ If it 
nauseates and causes him to vomit freely, he suffers 
no serious injuiy, and is at once pronounced inno- 
cent. If, on the other hand, it causes vertigo and 
he loses his self-control, it is regarded as evidence of 
guilt, and then all sorts of indignities and cruelties 
are practised upon him. A general howl of indigna- 
tion rises from the suiTOundiug spectators. Children 
and others are encouraged to hoot at him, pelt him 
with stones, spit upon him, and in many instHiices 
he is seized by the heels and dragged through the 
bushes and over rocky places until hia body is bhame- 
fully lacerated and life becomes extinct. Even his 
own kindred are required to take part in these cruel 
indigtiities, and no outward manifestation of grief is 
allowed in behalf of a man who has been guilty of so 
odious a crime. 

“On the otlier hand, if he escapes without injury, 
his character is tljoroiighly purified, and he stands on 
a better footing in society than he did before be 
submitted to the ordeal. After a few days, he is 
decked out in his best robes ; and, accompanied by 
a large train of friends, he enjoys a sort of triumphal 
procession over the town where he lives, receives the 
congratulations of his friends, and the community in 
general ; and not unfrequently, presents Hi*e sent to 
him by friends from neighbouring villages. After 
all this is over, he assembles the principal men of 
the town, and arraigns his accusers before them, 
who, in* their tiy-n, must submit to the same ordeal, 
or pay a large fine to the man whom they attempted 
to injure.” A similar process is followed in Southern 
Guinea for the detection of witchcraft. At the 
Gabun the root used is called Nkazya (which see), 

Tlie natives on the Grain Coast have another 
species of ordeal, called the “ hot oil ordeal,” which 
is used to detect petty thefts, and in cases where 
women are suspected of infidelity to their husbands. 
The suspected person is required to plunge the hand 
into a pot of boiling oil. If it is withdrawn without 
pain, he is innocent. If he suffers pain, he is guilty, 
and fined or punished as the case may require. 

The ordeal seems not to have been altogether 
unknown among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Thus in the Antigone of Sophocles, in a passage to 
which we have already alluded, the poet speaks of 
persons “ offering, in proof of innocence, to grasp the 
burning steel, to walk through fire, and take their 
solemn oath, they knew not of the deed.” Fliiiy 
also, speaking of a feast which the ancient Romans 
celebrated annually in honour of the sun, observes 
that the priests, wlio were to be of the family of the 
Hirpians, danced on this occasion barefoot on burn- 
ing coals without burning themselves ; which is evi- 
dently an allusion to the fiery ordeal. It was from 
the Northern nations, however, particularly the 
ancient Danes, that the ordeal was most probably 
derived by the Anglo-Saxons and Normans. It was 
sanctioned indeed by public law in most of the 
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countries in the nintli century, and gradually gave 
way before more enlightened principles of legisla- 
tion. 

ORDER, a term used at one time to denote the 
rules of a monastic institution, but afterwards em- 
ployed to signify the several monasteries living under 
the same rule. 

ORDERS, one of the seven sacraments of the 
Church of Rome. It refers to the consecration of 
the different oi*der8 of office-bearers in the church. 
Of these in the Roman hierarchy there are seven, — 
porters or door-keepers, readers, exorcists, acolytes, 
subdeacons, deacons, and priests. To these some 
add an eighth, the order of bishops ; others, how- 
ever, consider it not as a distinct order, but as a 
liigher degi*ee of the priesthood. The original mode 
of Ordination (which see) followed by the apostles 
appears to have been simple, ministers and deacons 
luiving been ordained by prayer and tlie imposition 
of hands. In process of time various additional 
ceremonies came to be introduced. In the Church 
of Rome the plan was adopted of delivering* to a 
priest the sacred vessels — the paten and the chalice 
— and accompanying this action with certain words 
which authorise him to celebrate mass, and offer 
sacrifice to God. In the ordination of a pi'iest, the 
matter is the vessels which are delivered to him, and 
the foiin is the pronouncing of these words, “Take 
thou authority to oficr up sacrifices to God, and to 
celebrate masses both for the dead and for the liv- 
ing, in the name of the Fatlier, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

ORDERS. See Ordination. 

ORDERS (Monastic). See Monachism. 

ORDIBARII, a party of Catharists (which 
see), in the seventh and following centuries, who 
taught that a Trinity finst began to exist at the birth 
of Christ. The man Jesus became Son of God by 
his reception of tlie Word communicated to him, 
and he w’as the son of Mary, not in a corporeal but 
in a spiritual sense, being born of lier in a spiritual 
manner, by the communication of the Word; and 
when, by the preaching of Jesus, others were at- 
tracted, the Holy Ghost began to exist. The most 
important of the peculiar doctrines maintained by 
this sect ai*e thus noticed by Neander : “ According 
to their doctrine, repentance must have respect not 
(mly to all single sins, but first of all to that common 
Sin of the souls that fell from God, which preceded 
their existence in time. This is the consciousness of 
the apostasy from God, of the inward estrangement 
from liim, and pain on account of this inner aversion 
to God, as constituting the only foundation of true 
penitence. As the Gnostics supposed that, by vir- 
tue of the new birth, every soul is reunited to its 
corresponding male half, the higher spirit of the 
pfciwwa, so the Catharist party of which we are 
speaking supposed, in this case, a restoration of the 
relation between the soul and its coiTcsponding ajwWt, 
from which it had been separated by the apostasy. 

ir. 


From this spirit they distinguished the Paraclete, 
promised by Christ, the Cotisolaior, into fellowship 
with whom one should enter by the spiritual baptism, 
which they called, therefore, the consolameTthm. 
They held that thei*e were many such higher spirits, 
ministering to the >igour of the liigher life. But 
from all these they distinguished tli^T’IoIy Spirit, 
pre-eminently so to be called, as b4hg exalted above 
all others, and whom they designated as the Spiritua 
principalis, the principal Spirit. They held to a 
threefold judgment ; first, the expulsion of the apos- 
tate souls from heaven; second, that which began 
with the appearance of Christ ; third and last, when 
Christ shall mise his redeemed to that Ingher condi- 
tion which is designed for them. TJiis they regar^d 
as the final consummation, when the souls shall be 
reunited with tlie spirits and witli the higher organs 
they had left behind them in heaven. This was their 
rosuiTcction.” The whole system of the Ordiharii 
indicates their connection Avith a Jewish theolog}^ 
and in farther confirmation of this view of their doc- 
trines, it may be stated, that they attached a peculiar 
value to the apocryphal book called the Ascension 
of Isaiah, wliore in fact the germs of many of their 
opinions are to be found. 

ORDINAL, the book which contains the forms 
observed in the Cliurch of England for the ordina- 
tion and consecration of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. It was prepai-ed in the time of Edward the 
Sixth, and confinned at the same time by tlic aiitlio- 
rity of Parliament. 

ORDINANCES (Holy), institutions of Divine 
authority to be observed by the Christian church in 
all ages. Those rites and ceremonies which arc not 
sanctioned by the Word of God, being of merely 
human appointment, are not entiilcd to the name of 
Holy Ordinances. 

ORDINANCES (Thk Thirteen). See Teleb- 

DlIUTANGA. 

ORDINARY, a term used in England to denote a 
person who has ecclesiastical jurisdiction, of course 
and of common right ; in opposition to pci*8ons who 
are extraordinarily appointed. Ordinary was a title 
anciently given to archdeacons. 

ORDINATION, the act of setting apart to the 
holy office of the ministry. The method of ordina- 
tion or appointment to the office of a religious teacher 
in the Christian church, was derived not from any 
of the Levitical institutions, but rather from the or- 
dinances of the synagogue as they were constituted 
after the Babylonish captivity. According to Sel- 
den and Vitringa, the jiresidents and readers of the 
synagogue were at first set apai*t to their office by 
the solemn imposition of hands. At an after period 
other ceremonies came to be added, such as anoint- 
ing with oil, investiture with the sacred gai-ments, 
and the deliveiy of tlie sacred vessels into the hands 
of the person ordained ; the last-mentioned rite being 
evidently an imitation of the filling of the hands re- 
ferred to in Exod. xxix. 24, Lev. xxi. 10, Nuin. iiu 
3c 
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3, as having been pracfieed in the consecration of 

Every candidate for ordination was required to un- 



the Jewish priests and higli-priests. 

dergo a strict examination in regard more especially 



The first insiance on record of the ordination of 

to his faith, but also to liis morals and his worldly 



office-bearers in the Christian Church, is that of the 

condition. TJie conduct of the examination was in- 



seven deacons at Jerusalem in Acts vi. 1 — 7. Though 

trusted chiefly to the bishops, but it was held in 



the office to which these men were appointed had 

public, and the people were allowed to take a part 



, reference to the secular and financial arrangements of 

in it, while their approval of the candidate was 



the church, it is worthy of notice, that even to this 

equally requisite with that of the bisliop. That tlie 



office they were set apart by prayer and the iniposi- 

people might have full opportunity of making in- 



tion of hands. Various other passages of the New 

quiry into tlie character and qualifications of tlie 



Testament give an account of the ordination of Cliris- 

candidates their names were published. By a law 



tian teachers and office-bearers. Among these may 

of Justinian each candidate was required to give a 



be mentioned Acts xiii. 1 — 4; xiv. 23; 1 Tim. iv. 

written statement of his religious opinions in his own 



14 ; V. 22 ; 2 Tim. i. G, in all of which three particu- 

hand-writing, and to take a solemn oath against si- 



lars are laid down as included in the ceremony of or- 

mony. It was decreed also, by a council in the 



dination— fasting, prayer, and the laying on oHiands. 

beginning of the ninth century, that every candidate 



It has been the invariable practice in every age of 

should go through a course of preparation or proba- 



the church to observe some solemn ceremonies in 

tion previous to his being ordained. 



setting apart any man to the sacred functions of the 

It was a rule in tlie early church that no person 



mijiistry ; and in the most ancient liturgies, both of 

should be ordained to the higher offices without pass- 



the Itlastern and the Western churches, are found 

ing beforeliand through the inferior degrees. This 



certain special forms of ordination. Nor has the ob- 

arrangement was productive of much advantage, as 



servance of the rites of ordination been confined to 

it secured, on the part of every aspirant to the min- 



one section of the Christian church ; but it has ex- 

i<terial office, the possession of considerable profes- 



tended to all denominations of Cliristians, and even 

sional experience, and a familiar acquaintance with 



to schismatics and heretics. And while the min- 

the whole system of ecclesiastical discipline and 



istry of the word has always been deemed a pecu- 

polity. As a general rule, which, however, admit- 



liarly sacred office, and ordination to the ministry a 

ted of some exceptions, no individual was ordained 



solemn transaction, every precaution was used in 

to a ministry at large, but to the exercise of the pas- 



the ancient church to prevent unworthy persons 

toral functions in some specified church or locality. 



from intruding themselves mshly into the mini.sterial 

Non-residcnce was also expressly discountenanced, 



office. Certain qualifications, accordingly, were re- 

every pastor being expected to remain within his 



garded as indispensable in the candidate for ordina- 

allotted district. The clerical tonsure was not made 



tion. Thus it was necessary that any one who wi.shed 

requisite for the ordained ministry until about the 



to take upon himself the sacred functions should be 

end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century. 



of a certain specified age. The rules by which the 

In the fourth, and throughout the greater part of tlie 



canonical age for ordination were regulated in the 

fifth century, it is mentioned in terms of disappro- 



early Christian Church, were, no doubt, derived from 

bation as unbecoming spiritual persons. 



the Jewish economy ; the age of twenty-five re- 

From tlie canons of councils, and the testimony 



quired for the Levites being adopted for deacons, 

of many ecclesiastical writers. Episcopalians con- 



and that of thirty years required for priests being 

clude that the power of administering the rite of 



adopted for presbyters and bishops. In the Apos- 

ordination was vested in the bishop alone, the pres- 



tolical Constitutions we find fifty years prescribed 

byter being only allowed to assist the bishop in the 



as the age for a bishop, but no long time seems to 

ordination of a fellow-presbyter. Ordination was 



have elapsed when it was reduced to thirty. Nay, 

always required to be performed publicly in the pres- 



even cases occurred in which individuals, probably 

ence of tlie congi-egation, and during the first four 



of eminent qualifications, were raised to the episco- 

centuries there does not appear to have been any 



pal dignity at an earlier age tlian even thirty. Jus- 

stated seasons appointed for tiie performance of the 



tin alleges the lowest age for a bishop to be thirty- 

rite. Afterwards, liowcver, ordinations took place 



five years. The Roman bishops, Siricius and 

on the Lord’s day, and uswUly in connection with 



Zosimus, required thirty years for a deacon, thirty- 

the celebration of tlie Lord’s Supper, the candidate 



five for a presbyter, and forty-five forabisliop. The 

kneeling before the table. 



Council of Trent fixed the age for a deacon at twenty- 

It was customary in early times for those who ► 

w 


three, and that for a priest at twenty-five. Children 

were preparing for ordination to observe a season of 


were sometimes appointed to the office of reader, but 

fasting and prayer. The service itself consisted 



by the laws of Justinian none were to be appointed 

simply of prayer and the imposition of hands, the 



to that office under twelve years of age. The age 

latter practice being considered by many as difiering 



for subdeacons, acolyths, and other inferior officers, 

from the common imposition of hands at baptism. 



varied, ranging at different times from fifteen to 

confirmation, and absolution. No mention occurs 



twenty-five. 

previous to the ninth century, of the practice of 
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anoiitting the candidate for holy orders. The Greek 
• Church lias never used h. It is not mentioned in 
the* fourth council of Carthage ; where the rites of 
ordination are described ; nor was it tlie practice in 
the time of Pope Niclmlas I., who died in A. d. 867. 
Tlie custom of delivering the sacred vessels, orna- 
ments, and vestments appears not to have been fully 
introduced until the seventh century, though some 
trace of it is to be found at an earlier date. The 
badges and insignia differed according to the nature 
of the office to which the individual was ordained. 
Thus at the ordination of a bishop, a Bible was laid 
upon bis head, or put into his hands, in order to re- 
mind him that it was his duty habitually to search 
the Word of God ; a ring was put upon his finger in 
token of his espoiisals to the church, and a staff was 
put into his hand as an emblem of his office as a 
shepherd to whose care the flock was committed. 
The presbyter, in the act of ordination, received the 
i sacramental cup and- plate. On the deacon, when 
I set apart to his office, the bishop solemnly laid bis 
right hand, and presented him with a copy of the 
Gospels. The sub-deacon received an empty paten 
and cup, with a ewer and napkin ; the reader re- 
I ceived a copy of the Scriptures ; the acolyth, a can- 
I dlestick with a taper, and the doorkeeper the keys 
of the church. The custom was also introduced of 
signing the party ordained with the sign of the cross, 
and at the close of the solemn service he received 
I the kiss of charity from the ordaining minister. 

It has been already noticed that in the early 
church, ordination was not given unless to a special i 
charge, and with few exceptions this continued to be j 
the rule until the age of Cliarlomagno, when laws 
j required to be enacted against the cknei acephali, 

! in consequence of the gi'eat number of clergy who 
I were not regularly settled in parochial cures. Many 
I of these were the domestic chaplains of noblemen or 
I private gentlemen, while others were clergymen who 
i liad received vague or general ordination, a pmctice 
which had been introduced in the seventh century. 
At length, however, in A. D, 877, the bishops resolved 
to abandon the practice of vague ordinations, and to 
adhere strictly to the practice of the ancient church. 
Yet so difficult is it to root out an abuse when once 
it has crept into the church, that at the end of the 
tenth century, the practice of vague ordination con- 
tinued extensively to prevail. 

Ordination is practised in all modern churches, 
though their views of the rite seem to differ consi- 
derably. In the Cliurch of Rome the delivery of 
the vessels, according to the Ordinal, is the essential 
ordaining act. This, indeed, is expressly declared 
by, the Council of Florence, in A. D. 1439, which 
says, “ The matter or visible sign of the order of 
prie.sthood is the delivei-y of the chalice with wine in 
it, and of a paten with bread upon it, into the hands 
of the person to be ordained.” Tlie fonn of words 
with which this ordaining act is accompanied, runs 
thus, “ Receive thou power to offer sacrifice to God, 
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and to celebrate masses both for the living and for 
the dead. In the name of the Lord.” Tlie delivery 
of the vessels, as a part of the ordination service, has 
never been in use hi the Greek Church, but is ex- 
clusively confined to the Latin Church. 

In the Church of England no pertoii^can be or- 
dained who has not what is called v,T orders, 

that is, “ some certain place where he might use his 
function.” He must have secured the presentation 
to a curacy, or a chaplaincy, or he must be the fel- 
low of a college, or a master of arts of five years 
standing, that liveth of his own charge in either of 
the universities,’ before he can be ordained. The 
most general title for orders is a curacy. ‘ And if 
any bishop shall admit any person into the ministry 
that hath none of tliese titles as aforesaid, tlien he 
shall keep and maintain him with all things neces- 
sary, till he do prefer him to some ecclesiastical living.’ 
The bishops have absolute power to refuse ordina- 
tion to any party whom they may consider ineligible, 
llie usual course is as follows: — The candidate 
writes to the bishop of the diocese in which the 
curacy offered to hm a< a title is situated, and re- 
quests to be ordained. He obtains a personal inter- 
view with the bishop, and passes through a vim voce 
examination as to his thcologiwil opinions and at- 
tainments. If approved, he is permitted to send in 
his papers — that is, the registers of Ijis age and bap- 
tism, testimonials from his college, a certificate of 
character attested by three beneficed clergymen, and 
another document called Si gtiiH, which is a paper 
signed by the clergyman and church- wardens of the 
parish in which the candidate resides, and which cer- 
tifies that his name has been pvUichj called in the 
parish church, and that no objections have been raised 
against his being admitted into the ministry. He is 
now allowed to proceed, with the other candidates, 
to the examination, which is conducted by the 
bishop’s examining chaplain, and is sustained, in 
some dioceses, during the whole of three or four da} s. 
It is strictly theological and ecclesiastical. The ap- 
proved candidates take the Oath of Supremacy, sign 
a ‘Declaration’ that they will conform to the Liturgy, 
and, moreover, subscribe the thirty-nine articles. 

“ The ordination service, as arranged in the Book 
of Common Prayer, is performed in the cathedral of 
the diocese, or in some church or chapel, in the pre- 
sence of the congregation. The candidates are there 
formally introduced to the bishop by the archdeacon, 
or liis deputy, in these words : — ‘ Reverend Father 
in God — I pre.sent unto you these persons present to 
be admitted deacons.* Towards the close of the ser- 
vice, the bishop, laying his liaiids severally upon 
their heads, says — ‘Take thou authority to execute 
the office of a deacon in the Church of God commit- 
ted unto thee, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ And then, 
placing the Neio Testament in the hand of each, he 
‘ Take thou authority to read the Gospel in 
the Church of God, and to preach the same, if thou 
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be thereto licensed by the bishop himself.’ The 
Ordination Service in the case of a priest differs in 
some measure from the service which admits to the 
order of deacon. Several of the presbyters present, 
as well as the bishop, lay their hands simultaneously 
on the head of every candidate, and the bishop says 
— ‘Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work 
of a Priest in the Church of God, now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose 
sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven ; and whose 
sijis thou dost retain they are retained ; and be thou 
a faithful dispenser of tl»e Word of God, and of his 
holy Sacraments : In tlic name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ And 
then, delivering to each one a Bihle^ he adds — ‘Take 
thou authority to preach the Word of God, and to 
minister the holy Sacraments in the congregation 
where thou shalt be lawfully appointed thereunto.’ 
When once ordained a presbyter, he is competent 
to take any duty, and to hold any kind of prefer- 
ment short of a bishopric, within the pale of the 
Church of England.” A person must be twenty- 
three years of age before be can be ordained deacon ; 
and twenty-four before he can be ordained priest, 
and thus be permitted to administer the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The times of ordination in the Church of Eng- 
land are the four Sundays immediately following the 
Ember weeks; being the second Sunday in Lent, 
Trinity Sunday, and the Sundays following the first 
Wednesday after the 14th of September, and the 
13th of December. These are the stated times, but 
ordination may take place at any time wliich the 
bishop may appoint. 

In countiies where Lutheranism has a regular 
establishment, only the general superintendent, or at 
least a superintendent, perfonns the rite of ordination ; 
yet the Lutheran church allows this power also to 
all other clergymen. The manner in which the Lu- 
therans ordain their ministers is as follows ; “ When 
a student of divinity has finished his course of theo- 
logical studies, he applies to the consistory of his 
native district for admission to a theological exami- 
nation ; which is never refused him, except for very 
important reasons. Such theological examinations 
are held by every consistory once, or if necessary 
twice, every year ; and in each one of them seldom 
fewer than ten students are examined in the originals 
both of the Old and New Testament, in Divinity, in 
Christian Morals, in Ecclesiastical History, in Com- 
position, and Catechising Children; and, in some 
countries, also in Philosophy, and tlie Ecclesiastical 
Tjaw. The examination in the theoretical sciences 
is conducted in the Latin language. Those who 
liave acquired a sufficient knowledge of the different 
theological sciences, obtain a claim for an ecclesias- 
tical preferment. When a candidate is presented to 
a living, he is again examined, to ascertain if he has 
continued his theological studies since he lias been re- 
ceived into the number of candidates for the ministry; 
(in many cases, liowever, an exception is made to tliis 


rule ;) and if a second time he prove worthy of the 
ministry, lie is solemnly ordained by the general 
superintendent of the country or district, assisted by 
at least two other clergymen, in the chui*ch of which 
he becomes the minister ; and at the same time he 
is introduced to his future congregation. Whoever 
has been thus ordained, may ascend to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity, without undergoing any otlier 
ordination.” 

Episcopalians deny the right of presbyters to or- 
dain, alleging that such a right belongs exclusively 
to bishops. But, in opposition to episcopal ordina- 
tion, Presbyterians are accustomed to urge tliat 
Timotliy is expressly declared in 1 Tim. iv. 14, to 
have been ordained by the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery ; and further, that in Scripture Jan- 
gm^e bishops and presbyters are identical. Be- 
sides, from ecclesiastical iiistory we leant, that in the 
church of Alexandria presbytens ordained even their 
own bishops for more than two hundred years in 
the earliest ages of Cliristianity. In Presbyterian 
churches, accordingly, the power of ordination rests 
in the presbytery, and the service consists simply of 
prayer and the imposition of Itands. It has been 
supposed by some, that the laying on of hands in 
ordination had exclusive reference to the communi- 
cation of extraordinary gifts, and therefore ought 
now to be dispensed with, such gifts having ceased. 
Under the influence of such views, the Church of 
Scotland, at an early period of its history, discarded 
tliis symbolic rite, and hence in the First Book of 
Discipline we find this passage, “ Albeit the apostles 
used the imposition of hands, yet seeing the miracle 
is ceased, the using tlie ceremony we judge not to bo 
necessary.” Such an idea, however, prevailed only 
for a time, and tlie imposition of hands came to be 
regarded as an essential pait of the rite of ordination. 
Among the Wesleyan Methodists ordination is vested 
in the General Conference, and the ceremony con- 
sists of a solemn service with imposition of hands. 
The Congrogationalists consider ordination to be 
simply a matter of order, completing and solemnising 
the entrance of the minister on his pastoral engage- 
ments; hence, in this denomination of Christians, 
the church officers, whether pastors or deacons, are 
dedicated to the duties of their office with special 
prayer and by solemn designation, to which most 
of the churches add the imposition of liands by those 
already in office. In the view of the Congrega- 
tionalists the pastoral tie is considered as resting, in 
subordination to tlie Great Head of tlie Church, on 
the call of the church members, and ordination is 
simply the fonnal recognition of the tie thus formed. 
This view of the matter is diametrically opposed to 
the doctrine of the Romish church, which regards 
orders as a holy sacrament, conveying an indelible 
CHARACTER (which see), flowing down by regular 
succession from the apostles. 

ORDINATION FASTS. See Ember Days. 

OREADES (Gr. oros, a mountain), nymphs wlio 
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were believed by the aucient Greeks to preside over 
mountRins and grottoes. 

OREBITES, a party of the Hussites (which see). 

OREITHYIA, one of the Nereids (which see). 
ORGAN. See Music (Sacred). 

ORGIES. See Mysteries. 

ORIENTAL CHURCHES. See Eastern 
Churches. 

ORIGENIST8, the followers of Origen, one of 
the most celebrated of the Christian fathom. He 
was a native of Alexandria in Egypt, having been 
born there in a. d. 185. From his fkther Leonides, 
who was a devoted Ciiristian, he received a liberal 
and thoroughly Christian education, and having 
early become a subject of divine grace, he manifested 
so warm an attachment to sacred things, that his 
pious parent was wont to thank God who had given 
liim such a son, and would often, when the boy was 
asleep, uncover his breast, kissing it as a temple where 
the Holy Spirit designed to prepare his dwelling. 
In studying the Word of God, Origen insensibly 
imbibed, probably from constitutional temperament, 
a preference for the allegorical over the natural 
method of interpretation. At first, indeed, this ten- 
dency was checked rather than encouraged, but 
through the influence of the Alexandrian school, 
and more especially of Clemens, one of its earliest 
teachers, he became an allegorist of an extreme 
character. And besides, his opinions were consider- 
ably modified by his attendance on the lectures of 
Ammonius Saccas, the teacher of Plotinus, who 
founded the school of the Neo-Platonists. From this 
date commenced the great change in the theological 
tendency of Origen’s mind. He now set himself to 
examine all human systems, and only to hold that 
fast as the truth which he found after severe and 
impartial examination. To arrive at a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the sacred writings, he 
studied the Hebrew language after he had reached 
the age of manhood. 

The talents and attainments of Ongen as a theo- 
logian led to his appointment to the office of a 
catechist at Alexandria. His opportunities of use- 
fulness were thus much extended. Multitudes re- 
sorted to him for religious instruction, and directing 
his attention chiefly to the more advanced catechu- 
mens, he gave public lectures on the various sys- 
tems of the ancient philosophers, pointing out the 
utter inadequacy of human learning and speculation 
to satisfy the religious wants of man, thus leading 
his hearers gradually to the inspired writings as the 
only source of all true knowledge of divine things. 
One great object, both of his oral lectures and his 
published works, was to counteract the influence of the 
Gnostics, who had succeeded in perverting the views 
of many Christians. But in exposing the errors of 
others, Origen himself incurred the charge of heresy. 
Combining the doctrines of the Platonic system with 
those of Christianity, he ran, in some of his writings 
at least, into wild and unbridled speculation. The 


consequence was, that Demetrius, the bishop of 
Alexandria, prohibited him from exercising the office 
of a public teacher, and drove iiim to the resolution 
of quitting his native city, and taking refuge witii 
his friends at Csesarea in Palestine. The persecu- 
tions of Demetrius, however, followed him even 
there. A numerous synod of Egypti^ -ng been 
summoned, Origen was declared as iPheretic, and 
excluded from the communion of the church. A 
doctrinal controversy now commenced between two 
opposite parties. Tlje churches in Palestine, Ai*a- 
bia, Phoenicia, and Aciiaia espoused the cause of 
Origen ; the Church of Rome declared against him. 

During the residence of Origen in Palestine, he 
was ordained as a presbyter at Csesarea, and be- 
sides his clerical duties, he employed iiimself in 
training a number of young men to occupy tiie im- 
portant position of church- teachers. Here also he 
wrote several of his literary productions, and 
maintained an active correspondence with the 
most distinguished theologians in Cappadocia, Pa- 
lestine, and Arabia. In the course of the per- 
secution of the Christians by Maximin the Tlira- 
cian, Origen was compelled frequently to cliange his 
place of residence, and for two years he was con- 
cealed in the house of Juliana, a Christian virgin, 
employing himself in the emendation and improve- 
ment of the text of the Alexandrian version of the 
Old Testament. Availing himself of tlie leisiii’e 
which his retirement aflbrded, he succeeded in com- 
pleting his great work, tlie Hexapla (which see). 
Under the reign of the Emperor Gordian, in A. D. 
238, he returned once more to Caesarea, and resumed 
his earlier labours. Throughout the rest of his life 
he continued with indefatigable ardour to prosecute 
his literary and theological pursuits. In the Deciau 
persecution he was tlirown into prison, and subjected 
to torture, but he was not ashamed to confess his 
Lord. At length, worn out by his labours and suf- 
ferings, he died about a. d. 254, in the seventieth 
year of his age. 

Tiie opinions of Origen were maintained with zeal 
after his death by many of his disciples. In Egypt 
there now existed two opposite parties of Origenists 
and Anti-Origenists. In the fourth century they 
appear again, cliiefly among the Egyptian monks, un- 
der the names of Anthropomorphitea and Origenuts. 
One of the most eminent of the followers of Origen 
was Gregory Thaumaturgus or tlie Wonder-worker, 
who was chiefly instrumental in spreading Origeniat 
opinions in the fourth centuiy, and through his 
zealous labours Cliristianity became widely diffused 
in Pontus. The writings of Origen, however, formed 
the chief source of the extraordinary influence which 
this distinguished man exercised over some of the 
most eminent church-teachers of the East, among 
whom may be mentioned Eusebius of Csesarea, Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen, Basil of Caesarea, and Gregory 
of Nyssa. Origen, indeed, bore the same relation 
to the theological development of the Eastern 
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church, that the great Augustin bore to the West- 
crn« 

Tlie clnef characteristic of the Origenistic school 
was a atrong desire to extract from the Sacred 
Writings a mystical meaning, and thus they too often 
fell into the error of losing sight altogether of their 
historical sense, and even rejecting it as untrue. But 
the principal heresies with which they were charge- 
able were derived from the work of Origen ‘ On 
Principles,’ a work which was pervaded throughout 
by doctrines drawn from the writings of the Greek 
philosophers, especially those of Plato. Some have 
even accused tliis speculative writer of having 
given origin to the Arian heresy. His views of the 
Trinity, it must be admitted, were such as were likely 
to afford too much ground for such a charge. He 
seems to have distinguished the substance of the 
Father from that of the Son, to have affirmed the in- 
feriority of the Holy Spirit to the Son, and even to 
have regarded both the Son and the Spirit as crea- 
tures. He held the pre-existence of liitman souls, 
that is, their existence before the Mosaic creation, if 
I not from eternity ; and that in their pre-existent 
state they were clothed in ethereal bodies suited to 
their peculiar nature and condition. He taught that 
souls were doomed to inhabit mortal bodies in this 
world as a punishment for faults committed in their 
pre-existent state. He maintained that the human 
soul of Christ was created before the beginning of 
the world, and united to the Divine Word in a state 
I of pristine glory. He alleged, also, that at the rc- 
1 surrection mankind shall lay aside the gross inate- 
j rial bodies with which the}’ are clothed in this world, 
and shall be again clothed with refined ethereal bo- 
dies. Origen appears to have been a Reatorationisty 
believing that after certain periods of time the lost 
souls in hell shall be released from their tonnents 
and restored to a new state of probation ; and that 
the earth, after the great conflagration, shall become 
habitable again, and be the abode of men and otlier 
animals. This process of alternate renovation and 
destruction he supposed would hist throughout eter- 
nal ages. 

Towards the close of the fourth century a strong 
party gradually arose which violently opposed the 
doctrines of Origen. At the head of this party 
stood Epiphaniiis of Palestine, who, in his works, 
openly declared Origen to be a heretic, and demand- 
ed of tlie leaders of tlie Alexandrian school in Pa- 
lestine to support his views. This called forth Rufi- 
nuB, who, to spread the fame of Origen in the West, 
and at the same time to vindicate him from the 
charge of heresy, published a translation of Origen ’s 
work * On Principles,’ into the Latin language, alter- 
ing such passages as had been objected to, and ren- 
dering them as far as possible agreeable to the ortho- 
dox opinions. In A. d. 399 Theophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, who had at one time bwn an admirer of 
Origen, passed a sentence of condemnation upon his 
memory, and was sanctioned in his decision by the 


Roman Churcli. The monks who favoured Origen 
he loaded with abuse, but they found a kind protec- 
tor ill Ciirysostom, bisliop of Constantinople. 

In the sixth century a party of monks in the East 
venerated the name of Origen in consequence of the 
relation which his opinions seemed to bear to the 
doctrines of the Monophysites. This Origenistic 
party, however, met with violent opposition from a 
class of Anti-Origenists, who prevailed upon the 
Emperor J ustinian to authorise the assembling of a 
synod in A. D. 641, which formally condemned Ori- 
gen and his docti’iiies, in fifteen canons. This 
condemnation was renewed in the fifth general 
council, which met at Constantinople in A. D. 553, 
and the circumstance that such a decree was passed 
in an oecumenical couiidl had gimt influence in 
bringing about the more general practice in later 
times, of treating Origen as a heretic. 

ORIGINAL AN^riBURGHERS, the name 
usually given to a small body of Cliristians which 
seceded in 180C from the General Associate (Anti- 
burgher) Synod in Scotland. The occasion of this 
secession was what is generally known by the name 
of the Old and New Light Controversy, which chiefly 
turned upon the question as to the power of the 
civil magistrate in mattei's of religion. On this sub- 
ject the early Seceders strongly adhered to what is 
commonly termed the Establishmeiit ]>rincip1e. In 
course of time, however, a change began to manifest 
itself in the opinions of a portion of the Secession 
body, who were disposed to doubt the expediency 
and Scriptural authority of National Establishments 
of religion. The subject came at length to be 
openly agitated in the General Associate Synod in 
1793, and from that date New-Light or Anti-Estab- 
lishment principles made rapid progress in the body. 
The alarming extent, however, of the change which 
had taken place in the views of the Autibutghcr 
section of the Secession on the subject of civil 
eBtablishments of religion, did not become fully ap- 
parent until a new Secession Testimony, under the 
name of “ The Narrative and Testimony,” was laid 
before the synod at its meeting in 1793. This docu- 
ment differed in several important particulars from 
the Original Testimony, but chiefly on the question 
as to the power of the civil magistrate in matters of 
religion. Year after year the subject was keenly 
discussed, and it was not until 1804 that the “ Nar- 
rative and Testimony” was adopted by the General 
Synod. A small number of members, liowever, 
headed by Dr. Thomas M'Crie, protested against the 
New Testimony as embodying, in their view, im- 
portant deviations from the original principles of the 
First Seceders. When at length the Narrative and 
Testimony came to be enacted as a term of commu- 
nion, Dr. M‘Crie, and the brethren who adhered to 
his sentiments, felt that it was difficult for them con- 
scientiously to remain in communion with the synod. 
They were most reluctant to separate from their 
bretliren, and, accordingly, they retained tlieir posi 
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tiofi in coimeotion witli the body for two years after 
tlie New Testimony had been adopted by tlie synod. 

At length the four brethren, Messrs. Bruce, 
Aitken, Hog, and M^Crie, hiding that they ^ould 
no longer content themselves with mere unavailing 
protests against the doings of the synod, solemnly 
se|)arated from the body, and constituted themselves 
ijjto a presbytery, under the designation of the Gem- 
atituMonal Asaoctate Presbytery. But though they 
had thus taken this important step, they did not 
consider it prudent to make a public announcement 
of their meeting until they had full time to publish 
the reasons for the course they had adopted. But 
as they did not affect secrecy in the matter, intelli- 
gence of the movement reached the General Asso- 
ciate Spiod, then sitting in Glasgow, which accord- 
ingly, without the formalities of a legal trial, deposed 
and excommunicated Dr. M‘Crie. 

The points of difference between the Original 
Secession Testimony, and the “Nari-ative and Tes- 
timony” which led to the secession of the four Pro- 
testers, and the formation of the Constitutional 
Associate Presbytery, cannot be better stated than 
in the following extract from the explanatory Address 
which Dr. M‘Crie delivered at the time to his own 
congregation ; “The New Testimony expressly asserts 
that the power competent to worldly kingdoms is to 
be viewed as < respecting only the secular interests 
of society,’ the secular interests of society only, in 
distinction from their religious interests. It is easy 
to see that this principle not only tends to exclude 
nations and their rulers from all interference with 
religion, from employing their power for promoting 
a religious reformation and advancing the kingdom 
of Christ, but also virtually condemns what the 
rulers of this land did in former times of reformation, 
which the original Testimony did bear witness to as 
a w'ork of God. Accordingly, this reformation is 
viewed all along through the new papers as a mere 
ecclesiastical reformation ; and the laws made by a 
reforming Parliament, &c., in as far as they recog- 
nised, ratified, and established the refonned religion, 
are either omitted, glossed over or explained away. 
In the account of the Fii-st Reformation, the aboli- 
tion of the laws in favour of Popery is mentioned, 
but a total and designed silence is observed respect- 
ing all the laws made in favour of the I’rotcstant 
Confession and Discipline, by which the nation, in 
its most public capacity, stated itself on the side of 
Christ’s cause, and even the famous deed of civil 
constitution, settled on a reformed footing in 1592, 
is buried and forgotten. The same thing is observ- 
able in the account of the Second Reformation. 
On one occasion it is said that the king * gave his 
consent to such acts as were thought recessaiy, for 
securing the civil and religious right of the nation ;’ 
without saying whether this were right or wrong. 
But all the other laws of the reforming Parliaments 
during that period, which were specified and ap- 
proved in the former papers of the Secession, and 


even the settlement of the civil constitution in 1649, 
which has formerly been considered as the crowning 
part of Scotland’s Reformation and liberties, is passed 
over without mention or testimony. Even that 
wicked act of the Scottish Parliament after the Re- 
storation of Charles II., by which all the laws estab- 
lishing and ratifying the Presbyterian j?^^'gion and 
covenants were rescinded, is passaii^ over in its 
proper place in the acknowledgment of sins, and 
when it is mentioned, is condemned with a reserve ; 
nor was this done inadvertently, for if the Presby- 
terian religion ought not to have been established by 
law, it is not easy to condemn a Parliament for re- 
scinding that Establishment. 

“Another point which has been in controversy, 
is the national obligation of the religious covenants 
entered into in this land. The doctrine of the new 
'restimony is, that 'religious covenanting is entirely 
an ecclesiastical duty;’ that persons enter into it 
'as members of the Church, and not as members of 
the State;’ that ‘those invested with ci\il power 
have no other concern with it than as Church mem- 
bers;’ and accordingly it restricts the obligation of 
the covenants of this land to persons of all ranks 
only in their spiritual character, and as Church 
members. But it cannot admit of a doubt, that the 
National and Solemn League and Covenant were 
national oaths, in the most proper sense of the word; 
that they were intended as such by those who framed 
them, and that they were entered into in this \iew 
by the three kingdoms ; the civil rulers entering into 
them, enacting them, and setting them forward in 
their public capacity, as well as the ecclesiastical. 
And the uniform opinion of Presb) terians, from the 
time that they were taken, has been, that they are 
binding in a nutional as well as an ecclesiastical point 
of view. I shall only produce the testimony of one 
respectable writer (Principal Forrester) : ‘ The bind- 
ing force (says he) of these engagements appears in 
the subjects they affect, As,frst, Our Church in her 
Representatives, and in their most public capacity, 
the General Assemblies in both nations ; second, The 
State Representatives and Parliaments, 'i'hus, all 
absurauces are given that either civil or ecclesiastical 
laws can afford ; and the public faith of Church and 
State is plighted with inviolable ties ; so that they 
must stand while we have a Church or State in 
Scotland ; both as men and as Ciiristians, as mem- 
bers of the Church and State, under either a reli- 
gious or civil consideration, we stand hereby invio- 
lably engaged; and not only Representatives, but 
also the Incorporation (or body) of Chm'ch and 
State, are under the same.’ On this broad giound 
have Presbyterians stated the obligation of the Cove- 
nants of this land. And why should they not ? 
Why should we seek to narrow their obligation? 
Are we afraid that these lands should be too closely 
bound to the Lord ? If religious covenanting be a 
moral duty, if oaths and vows are founded in the light 
of nature as well as in the Word of God, why should 
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not mon be capable of entering into them, and of being 

fast their principles in much harmony and peace with 



bound by them in every character in wliicli they are 

one another, and to the great edification of the flocks 



placed under the moral government of God, as men and 

committed to their care. In 1827 a clumge took 



as Christians, as members of the Church and of the 

place in their ecclesiastical position, a cordial union 



State, wlienever there is a call to enter into such 

having been effected between the Comtitutioml Prea- 



covenants as liave a respect to all these charactei-s, 

bytenj and the Associate Synod of ProkeUgrs^ under 



as was the case in the covenants of our ancestors. 

the name of the Assodaie Synod of Original Seoeders, 



which Seceders have witnessed for and formally re- 

See Original Seceders (Associate Synod of). 



newed? In the former Testimony witness was ex- 

ORIGINAL BURGHERS. Towards the end of 



pressly borne to the national obligation of these 

the eighteenth century, the ecclesiastical courts of 



Covenants. In speaking of the National Covenant, 

both branches of the Secession Cliurcli in Scotland 



it says, ‘By this solemn oath and covenant this 

were engaged from year to year in discussing two 



kingdom made a national surrender of themselves 

points, wlueh have often formed the sulyect of angry 



unto the Lord.’ It declares that the Solemn League 

controversy north of the Tweed. The first of these 



and Covenant was entered into, and binding upon 

points referred to the power of the civil magistrate 



the three kingdoms — that both of them are binding 

in matters of religion, and the second to the binding 



upon the church and lands, and the churcli and iia- 

obligation of the covenants upon posterity. In con- 



tions ; the deed of civil constitution is said to have 

sequence of the change which the opinions of many 



been settled in consequence of the most solemn co- 

had undergone on both topics of dispute, the Asso- 



venant engagements, and the rescinding of the law 

ciate General (Antiburgher) Synod had deemed it 



in favour of the true religion is testified against as 

necessary to remodel the wliole of their Testimony, 



an act of national perjury. Yet by the new Testi- 

— a proceeding which led to the formation of the 



mony all arc bound to declare, that religious cove- 

small but important body of Christians noticed in 



nanting is entirely an ecclesiastical duty, and binding 

the previous article. The Associate (Burgher) Sy* 



only on the Church and her membei*s as such ; and 

nod, however, did not proceed so far as to remodel 



that ‘ those invested with civil power have no other 

their Testimony, but simply prefixed to the Formula 



concern with it but as Church members.’ Is it any 

of questions proposed to candidates for license or for 



wonder that there should be Seceders who cannot 

ordination, a preamble or explanatory statement not ' 



submit to receive such doctrine? The time will 

requiring an approbation of compulsory measiu-es in 



come, when it will be matter of astonishment tiiat 

matters of religion ; and in reference to the Cove- 


1 

so few have appeared in such a cause, and that those 

nants admitting their obligations on posterity, with- 



who have appeared should be borne down, opposed, 

out defining either the nature or extent of that obli- 


I 

and spoken against. It is not a matter of small 

gation. The introduction of this preamble gave rise 


1 

moment to restrict the obligation of solemn oaths, 

to a violent controversy In the Associate (Burgher) 


1 

the breach of which is chargeable upon a land, or 

Synod, which commenced in 1795, and has been usual- 


1 

to explain away any part of that obligation. The 

ly known by the name of the Formula Controversy. 



quarrel of God’s covenant is not yet thoroughly 

The utmost keenness, and even violence, character- 



pled by him against these guilty and apostatizing 

ized both parties in the contention; the opponents 



lands, and all that have any due sense of the invio- 

of the Preamble declaring that it involved a manifest 



lable obligation of them, should tremble at touching 

departure from the doctrines of the original standards 



or enervating them in the smallest point.” 

of the Secession, while its favourers contended with 



At the request of the brethren. Dr. M'Crie drew 

equal vehemence that the same statements as those 



up and published a paper explanatory of the princi- 

which were now objected to, had been already given 



ples involved in the controversy, which had led to 

forth more than once by the church courts of the 



the broach. This work appeared in April 1807, and 

Secession. At several successive meetings of Synod, 



was regarded by those who took an interest in the 

the adoption of the Preamble was strenuously re- 



subject, as exhibiting a very satisfactory view of the 

sisted, but at length in 1799 it was agreed to in the 



principles of the Constitutional Associate Presby- 

following terms : “ That whereas some parts of the 



tery. But however able, this treatise attracted 

standard-books of this synod have been interpreted 



little attention at the time, although copies of it 

as favouring compulsory measures in religion, the 



were eagerly sought many years after when the 

synod hereby declare, that they do not require an 



VoLUNTAKY CONTROVERSY (which see) engrossed 

approbation of any such principle from any candidate 



much of the public interest. The Constitutional 

for license or oi^nation: And whereas a contro- 

jii 


Presbytery continued steadfastly to maintain their 

versy has arisen among us respecting the nature and 


principles, along with the small number of people 

kind of the obligation of our solemn covenants on 



who adliered to them, and from all who sought to 

posterity, whether it be entirely of the same kind 



join them they required an explicit avowal of ad- 

upon us as upon our ancestors who swore them. 



Iierence to the principles of the Secession as con- 

the synod hereby declare, that while they hold the 



tained in the original Testimony. For twenty- one 

obligation of our covenants upon posterity, they do 



years the brethren prosecuted their work and held 

not interfere with that controversy which has arisen 
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roipecting the nature and kind of it, and recommend 
I it to all their membera to suppress that controversy 
as tending to gender strife rather than godly edify- 
»» 

mg. 

The adoption of this Preamble having been de- 
cided upon by a large majority of the synod, Messrs. 
William Fletcher, William Taylor, and William 
Watson, ministers, with ten elders, dissented from 
this decision ; and Mr. Willis gave in the following 
protestation, to which Mr. Ebenezer Hyslop and 
two elders adhered : “ I protest in my own name, 
and in the name of all ministers, elders, and private 
Christians who may adhere to this protest, that as 
the synod hath obstinately refused to remove the 
Preamble prefixed to the Formula, and declare their 
simple and unqualified adherence to our principles, I 
will no more acknowledge them as over me in the 
Lord, until they return to their principles.” Messrs. 
Willis and Hyslop having thus, in the very terms of 
their protest, declared themselves no longer in connex- 
ion with the synod, their names were erased from the 
roll ; and all who adhered to them were declared to 
have cut themselves off from the communion of the 
Associate body. Accordingly, on the 2d of October 
1799, the two brethren, who had thus renounced the 
authority of the synod, met at Glasgow, along with 
Mr. William Watson, minister at Kilpatrick, and 
•solemnly constituted themselves into a presbytery 
under the name of the Associate Presbytery. This 
was the commencement of that section of the Seces- 
sion, familiarly known by the name of “ Old Light,” 
or “ Original Burghers.” 

In the course of the following year, the brethren, 
who had thus separated themselves from the Asso- 
ciate Burgher synod were joined by several addi- 
tional ministera, who sympathized with them in 
their views of the Preamble, as being an abandon- 
ment of Secession principles. Gradually the new 
presbytery increased in numbers until in 1805 they 
liad risen by ordinations and accessions to fifteen. 
They now constituted themselves into a synod under 
the name of “ The Associate Synod,” but the name 
by which they have usually been known is the Ori- 
ginal Burgher Synod. In vindication, as well as ex- 
planation, of their principles, they republished the 
“ Act, Declaration, and Testimony” of the Secession 
Church. They also published, in a separate pam- 
phlet, an Appendix to the Testimony, containing “ A 
Narrative of the origin, progress, and consequences 
of late innovations in the Secession ; with a Continu- 
ation of that Testimony to the present times.” 

In course of time a union was proposed to be 
effected between the Original Burgher and Original 
Antiburgher sections of the Secession, and with the 
view of accomplishing an object so desirable, a cor- 
respondence was entered into between the synods of 
the two denominations, committees were appointed, 
and conferences held to arrange the terms of union. 
But the negotiations, though continued for some time, 
were fruitless, and the project of union was abandon- 
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ed. In 1837 a formal application was made by the 
Original Burgher Synod to be admitted into the com- 
munion of the Established Church of Scotland. The 
proposal was favourably entertained by the General 
Assembly, and a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with a committee of the Original Burgher Synod, 
and to discuss the terms of union. The i^^otiations 
were conducted in the most amical#»manner, and 
the General Assembly having transmitted an over- 
ture to presbyteries on the sul^ect, the union was 
approved, and in 1840 the majority of the Original 
Burgher Synod became merged in the National 
Church of Scotland. A small minority of the synod 
declined to accede to the union, preferring to main- 
tain a separate position, and to adhere to the Seces- 
sion Testimony, still retaining the name of the Asso- 
ciate, or Oinginal Burgher Synod, 

On the 18th May 1842, the small body of Original 
Burghers which remained after their brethren had 
joined the Established Church, was united to the 
synod of Original Seceders^ henceforth to form one 
Association for the support of the covenanted Refor- 
mation in these kingdoms, under the name of the 
Synod of United Oinginal Seceders. It had been 
previously agreed that the Testimony adopted by 
the synod of Original Seceders in 1827, with tlie in- 
sertion in it of the alterations rendered necessary by 
the union, were to be held as the Testimony of the 
United Synod, and made a term of religious fellow- 
ship in the body. The Synod of Original Burghers 
was understood to approve of the acknowledgment 
of sins and bond appended to the Testimony, and it 
was agreed to by the Synod of Original Seceders, 
that the question in the formula regarding the bur- 
gess-oath should be dropped. On these conditions 
the union was effected, and the Synod of Original 
Burghers ceased to exist. 

ORIGINAL SECEDERS (Abbociatb Synod 
OF.) This body was formed in 1827, by a union be- 
tween the Constitutional Associate Presbytery and 
the Associate (Antiburgher) Synod, commonly known 
by the name of Protesters (which see), from the 
circumstance, that they protested against the basis 
of union between the two great branches of the Se- 
cession in 1820. The articles agreed upon with a 
view to union were drawn up by Dr. M'Crie on the 
one side, and Professor Paxton on tlie other. The 
Testimony which was enacted as a term of fellow- 
ship, ministerial and Christian, in the Associate Sy- 
nod of Oidginal Seceders^ was drawn up in the histo- 
rical part by Dr. M‘Crie, and nowhere do we find a 
more able, luminous, and satisfactory view of the true 
position of the first Seceders, and of their contendings 
for the Reformation in a state of Secession. Dr. 
M‘Crie shows that the four brethren who formed the 
fii'st Seceders, though soon after their deed of Seces- 
sion they formed themselves into a presbytery on the 
6th of December 1733, still for some time acted in 
an extrajudicial capacity, and in this capacity they 
issued, in 1734, a Testimony for the principles of 
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the Reformed Church of Scotland. It was not, in- 
deed, until two more years had elapsed, that they 
resolved to act in a judicative capacity, and accord- 
ingly, in December 1736, they published their judi- 
cial Testimony to the principles and attainments of 
the Church of Scotland, and against tiie course of de- 
fection from them. Tliis Testimony, as Dr. M‘Crie 
shows, was not limited to those evils which had 
formed the immediate ground of Secession, but in- 
cluded others also of a prior date, the condemnation 
of which entered into tlie Testimony which the faith- 
ful party in the church had all along home. The i 
whole of that Testimony they carried along with 
them into a state of Secession. In prosecuting their 
Testimony they deemed it their solemn duty to re- 
new the National Covenants, the neglect of which 
had been often complained of in the Established 
Church since the Revolution. 

The points of difference between the Original Se- 
ceders and the Camerotnans or Reformed Tresbyte- 
rians are thus admirably sketched by Dr. M‘Crie, in 
the Historical Part of the Testimony of 1827 : “ 1. We 
acknowledge that the fundamental deed of constitu- 
tion in our reforming period, in all moml respects, is 
morally unalterable, because of its agreeableness to 
the Divine will revealed in the Sedptuves, and be- 
cause it was attained to and fixed in pursuance of our 
solemn Covenants ; and that the nation sinned in 
overthrowing it. 2. We condemn tlie conduct of 
the nation at the Revolution in leavijjg the reformed 
constitution buried and neglected : and in not look- 
ing out for magistrates who should concur with them 
in the maintenance of the true religion, as formerly 
settled, and rule them by laws subservient to its ad- 
vancement. 3. We condemn not only the conduct 
of England and Ireland, at that period, in retaining 
Episcopacy, but also the conduct of Scotland, in not 
reminding them of their obligations, and, in every 
way competent, exciting them to a reformation, con- 
formably to a prior treaty and covenant ; and parti- 
cularly the consent which this kingdom gave at the 
union, to the perpetual continuance of E])iscopacy in 
England, with all that flowed from this, and partakes 
of its sinful character. 4. We condemn the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the crown, as established by 
law in England and Ireland, and all the assumed 
exercise of it in Scotland, particularly by dissolving 
the assemblies of the church, and claiming the sole 
right of appointing fasts and thanksgivings, together 
with the practical compliances with it on the part 
of church-courts or ministers in the dischaige of their 
public office. 5. We condemn the abjuration oath, 
and other oaths, which, either in express terms, or 
by just implication, approve of the complex consti- 
tution. 6. We consider that there is a wide differ- 
ence between the arbitrary and tyrannical govern- i 
ment of the persecuting period, and that which has | 

I existed since the Revolution, which was established ; 
with the cordial consent of the great body of the ! 

I nation, and in consequence of a claim of right made ] 


I by the representatives of the people, and acknow- 
ledged by the rulers; who, although tliey waul 
(as the nation also does) many of the qualifications 
which they ought to possess according to the Word 
of God and our covenants, perfoinn the essential du- 
ties of the magistratical office by maintaining justice, 
peace, and order, to the glory of God, and protect- 
ing us in the enjoyment of our liberties, and in the 
free exercise of our religion. Lantly, Holding these 
views, and endeavouring to act according to them, 
we can, without dropping our testimony in behalf of 
a former reforming period, or approving of any of tiie 
evils which cleave to the constitution or administra- 
tion of the state, acknowledge the present civil gov- 
ernment, and yield obedience to all its lawful com- 
mands, not only for wrath but for conscience’ sake ; 
and in doing so, we have this advantage, that we 
avoid the danger of practically disregarding the nu- 
merous precepts respecting obedience to magistrates 
contained in the Bible, — we have no need to have 
recourse to glosses upon these, which, if applied to 
other precepts running in the same strain, would 
tend to loosen all the relations of civil life, — and we 
act ill unison with the principles and practice of the 
Christians of the first ages who lived under heathen 
or Arian emperors, of Protestants who have lived 
under popish princes, of our reforming fathers in 
Scotland under Queen Mary, and of their successore 
during the first establishment of Episcojmey, and 
after the RestorHiion, down to the time at which the 
government degenerated into an open and avowed 
tyranny.” 

On the question as to tlie lawfulness of swearing 
the burgess-oath, whicli so early as 1747 rent the 
Secession body into two sections, the Origitial Se- 
ceders avowed in their Testimony a decided coinci- 
dence in sentiment with the Antiburghers, This is 
plain from the following explanations given by Dr. 
M^Crie, in which the religious clause in tiie oath is 
shown to be inconsistent with the Secession Testi- 
mony : — 

“ 1. As it is a matter of great importance to swear 
by the great name of God, so the utmost caution 
should be taken to ascertain the lawfulness of any 
oath which we are required to take ; and it is the 
duty of ministers and church courts to give direc- 
tion and warning to tfieir people in such cases; 
especially when the oath embraces a profession of 
religion ; and, more especially, when the persons 
required to take it are already under the obligation 
of another oath, sanctioning an explicit profession of 
religion, in consequence of which they may be in 
danger of involving themselves in contradictory en- 
gagements. 2. We cannot be understood as object- 
ing to the clause in question on account of its re- 
quiring an adherence to the true religion, in an 
abstract view of it, as determined by the standard of 
the Scriptures, (if it could be understood in that 
sense,) nor as it implies an adherence to the Protes- 
tant religion, in opposition to the Romish, which is 
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renounced, or an adherence to the Confession of 
Faith, and any part of the standards compiled for 
uniformity in the former Reformation, so far as these 
are still approved of by the acts of tlie Church of 
Scotland, and authorized by tlie laws. In these 
respects we account the Revolution settlement and 
the present laws a privilege, and agree to all wliich 
the Associate presbytery thankfully expressed in 
commendation of them, in their Testimony, and in 
the Declaration and Defence of their principles con- 
cennng the present civil government, 3. The pro- 
fession of religion required by the burgess-oath is of 
a definite kind. If this were not the case, and if it 
referred only to the true religion in the abstract, and 
every swearer were left to understand this according 
to his own views, the oath would not serve the pur- 
pose of a test”, nor answer the design of the imposer. 
The Romish religion is specially renounced; but 
there is also a positive part in the clause, speci- 
fying the religion professed in this realm, and 
authorized by the laws of the land ; while the word 
presently will not admit of its applying to any 
profession different from that which is made and 
authorized at the time when the oath is swoni. 
4. The profession of the true religion made by Se 
cedera, agreeing with that which was made in this 
countiy and authorized by the laws between 1038 
and 1660, Is different from, and in some important 
points inconsistent with, that profession which is 
presently made by the nation, and authorized by the 
laws of the land. The Judicial Testimony finds 
fault with the national profession and settlement 
made at the Revolution, both materially and formally 
considered, and condemns the State for excluding, in 
its laws authorizing religion, the divine light of 
presbytery, and the intrinsic power of the church, — 
two special branches of the glorious headship of the 
Redeemer over his spiritual kingdom, and for leaving 
the Covenanted Reformation and the Covenants 
under rescissory laws ; while it condemns the Church 
for not asserting these important parts of religion 
and reformation. On these grounds we cannot but 
look upon the religious clause in question as incon- 
sistent with the Secession Testimony ; and accord- 
ingly must approve of the decision of synod, con- 
demning tlie sweai'ing of it by Seceders. 5. As that 
which brought matters to an extremity, and di>idcd 
the body, was the vote declai-ing tlmt all might swear 
that oath, while, at the same time, it was condemned 
as unlawful; we cannot help being of opinion, that 
this Iield out a dangerous precedent to church courts 
to give a judicial toleiatioii or allowance to do wdiat 
7 they declare to be sinful. But provided this were 
disclaimed, and proper measures taken to prevent 
the oath from being sworn in the body in future ; 
and, ajs the use of the oath has been laid aside in 
I most burghs, — we would hope that such au an-aiige- 
I ment may be made, so far as regards this question, 
t as will be at once honourable to truth, and not hurt- 
fal to the oouscienoe of any. With respect to the 
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censures which were inflicted, and which had no 
small influence in embittering tlie dispute, we think 
it sufficient to say, that they were transient acts of 
discipline, and that no approbation of them was ever 
required from ministers or people. If any difierence 
of opinion as to the nature or effects of church cen- 
sures exist, it may be removed by an an^^' ble con- 
ference.” 

At the formation of the United Secession Church 
in 1820, by the union of the Associate (Bui'gher) 
Synod, and the Gencml Associate (Antiburgher) 
Synod, a number of ministers belonging to the latter 
body protested against the Basis of Union, and nine 
of them formed themselves into a sejiarate court, 
under the name of the Associate Synod. This body 
of Proteslere, as they were generally called, having 
merged themselves in 1827 in the body which took 
the name of the Synod of Original Seceders, it was 
only befitting that the Testimony then issued should 
speak in decided language on the defects of the Basis 
of Union, which led the Prote tei's to occupy a sepa- 
rate position. Dr. M‘Cric, accordingly, thus details 
the chief points protested against ; 

“ 1. The Basis is not laid on an adherence to the 
Covenanted Reformation, and Reformed I’rinciples 
of the Church of Scotland. In seceding from the 
established judicatories, our fathers, as wc have seen, 
espoused that cause ; declared their adherence to the 
Westminster Standards as parts of the uniformity in 
religion for the three nations ; declared the obligation 
which all ranks in them were under to adhere to 
these by the oath' of God ; testified against several 
important defects in the Rcvolution-setllenient of 
religion ; and traced the recent corruptions of which 
they complained to a progressive deiwirture from the 
purity attained in the second period of reformation. 
The United Synod, on the contrary, juoceeds, in the 
Basis, on the supposition that the Revolution-settle- 
ment was faultless : agreeably to it, they receive the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms, not as 
subordinate standards for uniformity for the three 
nations, but merely (to use their own words) ‘as the 
confession of our faith, expressive of the sense in 
which we understand the Holy Scriptures;’ they 
exclude entirely from their Basis the Propositions 
coiiceniing church government, and the Directoiy' 
for public worship, drawn up by the Westminster 
Assembly ; and they merely recognize presbytery as 
the only form of government which they acknow- 
ledge as founded upon the Word of God, although 
the first seceders, in their Testimony, condemned the 
church at the Revolution for not asserting expressly 
the divine right of the presbylerian goveninient. 
Besides, the exception which they make to the Con- 
fession and Catechisms, is expressed in such a man- 
ner as to give countenance to an unwarranted stigma 
on these standards as teaching persecuting princi- 
ples ; and as it was well known that this was ofiensive 
to not a few, by agreeing to it, they, on the matter, 
perpetuated two divisions in attempting to heal one. 
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2. The testimony to the continued obligation of 
tile National Covenant, and the Solemn League, is 
dropped. These deeds are not so much as named in 
the Basis. When the United Synod approve of the 
‘method adopted by our reforming ancestors, for 
mutual excitement and encouragement, by solemn 
confederation and vows to God,* this never can be 
considered as a recognition of the present and con* 
tinued obligations of our National Covenants; and 
still less can we regard, in this light, the following 
declaration, including all tliey say on the subject: 
— ‘We acknowledge that we are under high obliga- 
tions to maintain and promote the work of refonna- 
tion begun, and to a great extent carried on by 
them.* 

“ 3. Though the morality of public religious cove- 
nanting is admitted by the Basis, yet the present 
seasonableness of it is not asserted ; any provision 
made for the practice of it is totally irreconcilable 
with presbyterian principles, being adapted only to 
covenanting on the plan of the Congregationalists or 
Independents, and not for confirming the common 
profession of the United Body; and, in the bond 
transmitted by the General Synod, and registered by 
the United Synod, to be taken by those who choose, 
all idea of the renovation of the Covenants of our 
ancestors is set aside, and the recognition of their 
obligation, formerly made, is expunged. 

“ 4. By adopting the Basis, any testimony which 
had been formerly home against sinful oaths, and 
other practical evils, inconsistent with pure religion, 
and a scriptural and consistent profession of it, was 
dropped; and all barriers against the practice of 
what is eaUed free communion, which lias become so 
general and fashionable, are removed. 

“5. With respect to the Burgess- oath, we have 
already expressed our views, and candidly stated 
what we judge the best way of accommodating the 
difference which it occasioned in the Associate Body. 
Of the method adopted for this purpose, in the Basis, 
we shall only say, that while, on the one hand, by 
making no provision for preventing the swearing of 
an oath which lias all along been viewed as sinful by 
one-half of the Secession, it tends to bring all con- 
tendings against public evils, and for purity of com- 
munion, into discredit with the generation ; so, on 
the other hand, by providing tliat all in the United 
Body ^ shall carefully abstain from agitating the 
questions which occasioned’ the breach, it restrains 
ministerial and Christian liberty in testifying against 
sin ; and, on the matter, absolves the ministers and 
elders of one of the synods from an express article in 
their ordination -vows.” 

At the meeting of synod in 1828, the Original 
Seceders enacted that ail the ministers of their body, 
together with the preachers and students of divinity 
under their inspection, should enter into the Bond 
for renewing the Covenants, at Edinburgh, on the 
18th of the following September. Two years there- 
after the synod authorized a committee of their 


number to prepare and to publish an Address to 
their people on the duty of Public Covenanting, and 
on Piactical Religion. In 1832, a controversy arose 
in Scotland, which is usually known by the name of 
the Voluntary Controversy (which see), and 
which involved important principles touching the 
duty of nations and tlieir rulers to recognize, coun- 
tenance, and support the true religion. In the heat 
of the controversy, the Synod of Original Seceders 
deemed it right to issue an Address on the subject. 
This production, entitled ‘ Vindication of the Princi- 
ples of the Church of Scotland, in relation to ques- 
tions presently agitated,’ was published in 1834. It 
condemned the Voluntary system on various grounds, 
(1) on account of its atheistical character and ten- 
dency ; (2) as at variance with sound policy ; (3) as 
uiiscriptnral; (4) as directly opposed to one impor 
tant design of supeniatural revelation — the improve- 
ment of Immtin society ; (5) as striking at the foun- 
dation of God’s moral government, so far as regards 
nations or bodies politic. While thus maintaining in 
the strongest and most decided manner the principle 
of Establishments, in opposition to the Voluntary 
principle, the Oi'iginal feeders took occasion in the 
course of the same pamphlet to lay down with equal 
distinctness the grounds on which they felt themselves 
excluded from all prospect of an immediate return to 
the communion of the Established Church. “ Our 
objections,” they say, “ to the Established Church of 
Scotland are not confined to her administration : we 
cannot uni-eservedly approve of her constitution as 
it was established at the Revolution. Though our 
fathers were in communion with that Church, yet 
they, together with many faithful men who died 
before the Secession, and some who continued in 
the Establishment after that event, were all along 
dissatisfied with several things in the settlement of 
religion at the Revolution, and in the ratification of 
it at the union between Scotland and England. The 
first Seceders, in their Judicial Testimony and De- 
clai’ation of Principles, specified several important 
points with respect to which that settlement involved 
a sinful departure from a previous settlement of re- 
ligion in Scotland (that, namely, between 1638 and 
1650), which they distinctly held forth as exhibiting 
the model, in point of Scriptural purity and order, of 
that reformed constitution to which tliey sought by 
their contendings to bring back the church of their 
native land. This Synod occupy the same ground 
with the first Seceders. They are aware that the 
Established Church of Scotland has it not in her 
power to correct all the evils of the Revolution set- 
tlement which they feel themselves bound to point 
out ; but they cannot warrantably quit their position 
of secession, until the Established Church show a 
disposition to return to that reformed constitution, 
by using means to correct what is inconsistent with 
it, so far as is competent to her, in the use of those 
powers which belong to her as an ecclesiastical and 
independent society under Christ her Head, and by 
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dae application to the State for having tliose laws 
rescinded or altered which afiect her purity and 
abridge her freedom. It will be found, on a careful 
and candid examination, that a great part of tlie evils, 
in point of administration, which are chargeable on 
the Church of Scotland, may he traced, directly or 
indirectly, to the defects and errors cleaving to her 
establishment at the revolution ; and as it is her 
duty, BO it will be her safety, seriously to consider 
these, and, following the direction of Scripture and 
the example of our reforming ancestors, to confess 
them before God and seek their removal.” The 
evils to which the document here refers, were chiefly 
the want of a fomial recognition of the Nation^ 
Covenants, of the Divine Right of Presbytery, and 
of the spiritual independence of the Church. 

Tlie year in which the ‘Vindication’ appeared, 
formed an important era in the histoiy of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, since from that date com- 
, menced that line of policy in the General Assembly, 

I which resulted at length in the Disniption of 1843. 

It was not to be expected that the Original See&J(V8, 
feeling, as they did, a lively interest in every move- 
ment of the National Church, could look with indif- 
ference on the crisis of her Iiistory upon which she 
was entering. In the following year, accordingh^, a 
pamphlet was drawn up, — remarkable as being the 
last production which issued from the pen of the 
venerated Dr. M‘Crie — entitled ‘ Reasons of a Fast, 
appointed by the Associate Synod of Original Se- 
ceders,’ and containing several marked allusions to 
the peculiar circumstances of the Church of Scotland. 
Nor were such allusions inappropriate or unseason- 
able. From that period the struggles of the Estab- 
blished Church to maintain spiritual independence, 
and to protect the rights of the Christian people 
against the intrusion of unacceptable ministers, be- 
came the all -engrossing subject of attention in Scot- 
land. The views of the Original Seceders were in 
harmony with those of the majority of the General 
Assembly ; and the important proceedings from year 
to year of that venerable court were watched by 
j them with deep and ever-inci*easing anxiety. At 
I length, in 1842, a change took place in the position 
! of the Original S&xders, a union having been formed 
between tliat body and the Aatodaie Synod, com- 
monly called the Synod of Original Burghers, which 
gave rise to a new denomination, entitled the Synod 
of United Original Secedei's. See next article. 

ORIGINAL SECEDERS (Synod of United). 
This body was formed, as we have already seen in 
the preceding article, by the union in 1842 of the 
^ Synod of Original Burghers with the Synod of Ori- 
ginal Seceders. Previous to the completion of the 
union, it had been agreed that the 'J’estimony adopt- 
ed by the Synod of Original Seceders in 1827, with 
the insertion in it of several alterations rendered 
necessary by the union, should be taken as the Tes- 
timony of the United Synod. One important altera- 
tion agi'eed to by the Synod of Original Seceders 


was, that the question in the formula regarding the 
burgess-oath should be dropped. To underfetand the 
position which the United body of Original Seceders 
occupied after the union, it must be borne in mind 
that the Testimony of 1827, which was drawn up in 
its historical part by Dr. M‘Crie, waae^entially An- 
tdmrgher in its whole nature and bewifigl. This ele- 
ment was dropped in the TestirnWy of 1842, and 
thus the character of the Testimony underwent an 
important change. On this subject the United body 
give the following explanation in the historical part 
of the Testimony of 1842 : “ The synod of Original 
Seceders, in their Testimon)^ published in 1827, 
after stating their reasons for continuing to approve 
of the decision condemning the swearing of the oath 
by Seceders, suggested it as their opinion, that an 
arrangement might be made as to the subject of dif- 
ference, which would be at once honourable to 
truth, and not hurtful to the conscience of any. This 
suggestion was readily and cordially met by the Sy- 
nod of Original Burghers, and joint measures were, 
in consequence, adopted, with the view of ascertain- 
ing the practicability of such an airangemcnt. In , 
concluding the negotiation, both parties proceeded t 
on the principle, that desirable as union is, if the . 
reality of tlie thing is to be sought, and not the a])- | 
pearance merely, this will be secured more effec- 
tually, and with more honour to truth, by candid 
explanations on the points in question, than by stu- 
diously avoiding the agitation of them, a plan which, 
while it makes greater pretensions to cliarity and 
peace, lays a ground for subsequent iiTitation and 
dissension. 

“ In the course of explanation, it was found that 
the only difference of opinion between the two bo- 
dies related to the exact meaning and necessary 
application of certain terms in the oath, which, as 
the question originally came before the Secession 
courts as a question of practice, did not appear to be 
an insuperable obstacle to a Scriptural adjustment of 
the dispute. After repeated conferences, it was 
satisfactorily ascertained, that the members of both 
synods were agreed on all points with the Judicial 
Testimony of the first Seceders, particularly in its 
approval of the profession of religion made in this 
country, and authorized by the laws between 1638 
and 1650, on the one hand; and in its disapproval 
of the defects in the settlement of religion made at 
the Revolution, on the other. Encoui-aged by this 
harmony of sentiment as to the great cause of Refor- 
mation, so much forgotten and so keenly opposed 
from various quarters in the present time, and feel- 
ing deeply the solemn obligations under which they 
in common lie to support and advance that cause ; 
and the burgess-oath, the original ground of Be}vira- 
tion, being now, in the providence of God, abolished, 
and both parties having now, for various I'easons, 
seen it to be their duty to refrain from swearing tliat 
oath, should it be re-enacted ; the two Synods agreed 
to unite upon the following explanatory decUrations I 
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and resolutions^ calculated, in their judgment, to re- 
move the bars in the way of harmonious fellowship 
and co-operation, arul to prevent, through the bless- 
ing of God, the recurrence of any similar difference 
for the future. 

“ 1. That when the church of Chnst is in danger 
from adversaries who hold persecuting principles, or 
who are employing violence or insidious arts to over- 
turn it, the legislature of a country may warrantably 
exact an oath from those who are admitted to official 
and influential stations, calculated for the security of 
the true religion ; and that, in these circumstances, 
it is lawful and proper to swear. 

“ 2. That no Christian, without committing sin, can 
on any consideration swear to maintain or defend 
any known or acknowledged corruption or defect in 
the profession or establishment of religion. 

“ 3. That a public oath can be taken only accord- 
ing to the declared and known sense of the legisla- 
ture or enacting authority, and no person is warrant- 
ed to swear it in a sense of his own, contrary to the 
fonner. 

“ 4. That no church court, can waiTantably give a 
judicial toleration or allowance to do what they de- 
clare to be sinful, or what tliere is sufficient evidence 
from the Word of God is sinful.” 

Those who hold high Antiburghcr views main- 
tain, that the ruling element of the Original Secession 
Testimony of 1827 involves the decision come to by 
the Antiburgher party of the Secession in 1746, viz. 
that “ those of tlie Secession cannot with safety of 
conscience, and without sin, swear any burgess-oath 
with the said religious clause, while matters, with 
reference to the profession and settlement of religion, 
continue in such circumstances as at present ; and, 
particularly, that it does not agree unto, nor consist 
with, an entering into the bond for renewing our 
Solemn Covenants.” So strongly did the Anti- 
burgher Synod of that time regard this decision as 
virtually comprehending the whole Secession cau.se, 
that they declared that the Burghers, who had op- 
posed this decision, had materially dropped the 
whole Testimony among tlieir hands, allowing of, 
at least for a time, a material abjuration thereof.” 
Thus it is plain, that the Antiburgher Synod made 
the decision of 1746, in regard to the burgess-oath, 
the exponent of the Judicial Testimony, as well as 
of the declinature and the act for renewing the cove- 
nants. Hence the Original Seceders, in uniting with 
the Original Burghers, and adopting the Testimony 
of 1842, might be regarded as acting in opposition to 
the decision of 1746, which was tiie ruling and expo- 
sitory element of the Testimony of 1827. 

Another peculiarity which distinguished the Se- 
cession Testimony was the formal recognition and 
actual renewing of the covenants. To this pecu- 
harity tlie Original Secession body steadfastly ad- 
hered, allowing no student to be licensed and no 
probationer to be ordained who had not previously 
joined the bond, or solemnly promised that he would 


do so, on the very first opportunity that oflfered. 
The descending obligation of the covenants was 
distinctly maintained accordingly in the Testimony 
of 1827, and the same doctrine is avowed also by the 
United Original Seceders in their Testimony of 
1842. In this respect they were only foUowing in 
the steps of the first Seceders, who had no sooner 
broken off their connexion with the Established 
Church of that day than they fell back upon the 
church of a former period, and proceeded to identify 
their cause with that of the Reformed Covenanted 
CImrch, and this they did by actually renewing the 
covenants. By their act relating to this subject 
published in 1743, “ they considered the swearing of 
the bond was called for, and rendered necessary by 
the strong tide of defection from the Reformation 
cause which had set in,” and that by so acting they 
would serve themselves heirs to the vows of their 
fathers. Dr. M‘Crie, accordingly, in referring to 
thi.s part of the history of the first Seceders, tells us 
in the Historical Part of the Testimony of 1827 : — 
“ The ministers having entered into the bond, mea- 
sures were taken for having it administered to the 
people in their respective congi'egations ; and at a 
subsequent period (1744) they agreed that all who 
were admitted to the ministry should previously 
have joined in renewing the covenants, while such as 
opposed or slighted the duty should not be admitted 
to sealing ordinances.” Thus both the formal recog- 
nition and the actual renewing of the covenants 
came to be necessary terms of fellowship in the 
early Secession Church. The work of renewing the 
covenants had, in the summer of 1744, been gone 
through in only two settled congregations, when a 
stop was put to it by the synod having forced upon 
it the settlement of the question, “ Whether those 
in communion with them could warrantably and con- 
sistently swear the following clause in some burgess- 
oaths, — “ Here I protest, before God and your Lord- 
ships, that I profess and allow with my heart, the 
true religion professed within this realm, and autlior- 
ized by the laws thereof.” The question involved in 
the swearing of the burgess-oath respected tlie char- 
acter of the Revolution settlement or legally author- 
ized profession of religion. It was on this point 
that the Secession body became divided into two con- 
flicting synods. 

From the Testimony of 1827, it is plain that the 
Original Seceders regarded both the principle and 
practice of covenanting as inherited by them from 
the first Seceders. Nor does there seem to be any 
material difference between the Testimony of 1827 
and that of the United Original Seceders in 1842, in 
so far as regards the question as to the descending 
obligation of the Covenants. But in the latter Tes- 
timony, a clause occurs which seems to indicate a 
somewhat modified view of the necessity of actually 
renewing the covenants. The clause in question 
runs thus: “It is also agreed that while all proper 
means are used for stirring up and preparing tlie 
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people in tlieir reapective congregations to engage in 
this important and seasonable duty, there should he 
no undue haste in those congregations where it has not \ 
been formerly practised^ The clause nmrked in 
Italics is not found in the Testimony of 1827, and 
must therefore be considered as one of those altera- 
tions in the Testimony of the Original Seceders 
wliich was deemed necessary, in order to the accom- ^ 
plishment of the Union with the Original Burghers. I 
The year which succeeded the fonnation of tlie | 
Synod of United Original Seceders, was the year of 
the Disruption of tlie Established Church of Scot- 
land— an event which was one of the deepest interest 
to every denomination of Christians in the country, 
but more especially to the representatives of the 
first Seceders. The formation of the Free Church of 
Scotland, in a state of entire independence of all 
State interference, and professing untrammelled to 
prosecute tlic great ends of a Christian church, sub- 
missive to the guidance and authority of her Great 
Head alone, was hailed by the newly formed body of 
United Original Seceders as realizing the wishes, the 
hopes, and the prayers of their forefathers, who had 
concluded the Protest which formed the basis of the 
Secession in these remarkable words : “ And 'we 
hereby appeal unto the tirst free, faithful, and re- 
forming General Assembly of the Church 'of Scot- 
land.” As years passed on, after the memorable 
events of 1843, the conviction was growing stronger 
and stronger in the minds of many both of the min- 
isters and people of the United Original Seceders, 
that in the Assembly of the Free Church they could 
recognize the General Assembly to which tlie first 
fathers of the Secession appealed, and that tlierefore 
the time had come when the Protest of the 16th No- 
vember 1733 must be fallen from. At length it was 
resolved in the synod of the body to lodge a Repre- 
sentation and Appeal on the table of the Free 
Church Assembly, with a view to the coalescing of 
the two bodies. The union thus sought was accom- 
plished in May 1852, on the express understanding 
that the brethren of the United Original Secession 
Synod, who thus applied for admission into the Free 
Church of Scotland, should be allowed to retain their 
peculiar views as to the descending obligation of the 
Covenants, while at the same time the Free Church 
did not commit itself directly or indirectly, in any way, 
either to a positive or to a negative opinion upon 
these views. Several ministers and congregations 
connected with the United Original Seceders refused 
to accede to the union with the Free Cliurch, and 
preferred to remain in their former position, and 
accordingly, a small body of Christians still exists 
holding the principles, and calling themselves by the 
name of the United Original Secession. One con- 
gregation of Original Seceders in Edinburgh, under 
the ministry of the Rev. Janies Wright, with not 
a few adherents in various parts of the country, dis- 
claims all connection with those who adhere to the 
restimony of 1842, and professes to hold by the 
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Testimony of 1827, thus claiming, in the principles 1 
which they avow, to represent tlie first Seceders, 
in so far as in the advanced state of the Secession 
cause they held their principles to be identical ivith 
those of the Reformed Covenanted Church of Scot- 
land. ^ . 

ORIGINAL SIN. This expressig^is nequently 
used in a twofold sense, to denote the imputation of 
Adam’s first sin to his posterity, and also that in- 
herent depravity which we have derived by inlieri- 
tance from our first parents. The firat view of the 
subject — the imputation of Adam’s first sin — has 
already been considered under the articles Imputa- 
tion and Hopkinsians. According to the second 
view we come into the world, in consequence of the 
sin of Adam, in a state of depravity. On this point 
the Westminster Confession of Faith explicitly de- 
clares : — “ By this sin,” refendrig to the sin of our 
first parents, “ they fell from their original righteous- 
ness and communion with God, and so became dead 
in sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and 
parts of soul and body. They being the root of all 
mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the 
same death in sin and comipted nature conveyed, to ' 
all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary , 
generation.” Again, in another passage the same ' 
Confession teaches, “ Man by his fall into a state of 
sin, hath wholly lost all ability to any spiritual good 
accompanying salvation, so as a natural man being 
altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, is 
not able by his own strength to convert himself, or 
to prepare himself thereunto.” This doctrine per- 
vades the whole of the Sacred Writings, and may 
be called indeed a fundamental and essential truth of j 
Revelation. Thus even before the flood we find the 
inspired penman declaring, Gen. vi. 5, “ And God saw 
that the wickedness of man was groat in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually.” And again after the I 
flood the same statement is repeated, Gen. viii. 21, i 
“The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth.” David also, in Ps. li. 5, declares, "Behold, I 
was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.” Tlie original and innate depravity of 
man might be deduced from the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture resijecting the necessity of regeneration. Our 
blessed Lord afliims, John iii. 3, “Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God 
we are said to be " saved by the washing of regener- 
ation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost ; which he 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour.” Such language has no meaning if it be not 
true that we are utterly depraved by nature. How 
early does this innate corruption manifest itself in 
children! It is impossible for us to examine our 
own hearts, or to look around us in the world, with- 
out having the conclusion forced upon us, that the 
wickedness which everywhere prevails, must have its 
seat in a heart that is “ deceitful above all things, 

! and desperately wicked.” 
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The doctrine of original sin liaa been denied by 
heretics of different kinds. Socinians treat it as a 
foolish and absurd idea. The followers of Pelagins 
maintain, that notwithstanding the results of the 
fall, man still retains the power, independently of 
Divine grace, of originating, prosecuting, and con- 
summating good works. God, they allege, gives us 
the ability to believe, but wo can exercise tlie ability 
without farther assistance. This doctrine has been 
revived in our own day by the members of the 
EmngeUoal Unions commonly called Morriaoniana. 
Arminians admit that we are born less pure than 
Adam, and with a greater inclination to sin, but in 
so far as this inclination or concupiscence, as it is 
called, is from nature, it is not properly sin. It is 
merely the natural appetite or desire, which as long 
as the will does not consent to it is not sinful. Ro- 
manists believitig that original sin is taken away in 
baptism, maintain, like the Arminians, that concupi- 
scence is not sinful. The apo.stle Paul, however, 
holds a very different opinion, declaring in the i)lain- 
est language that the proneness to sin is in itself 
sinful. Thus in Rom. vii. 7, 8, he says, “What 
shall we say then ? Is the law sin ? God forbid. 
Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law : for I had 
not known lust, except the law had said. Thou shalt 
not covet. But sin, taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, wrought in me all manner of concupi- 
scence. For without the law sin was dead.” 

A keen controversy concerning the nature of origi- 
nal sin arose in the sixteenth century in Germany. 
A party at Jena, led on by Matthias Flacius, endea- 
voured to prove that the natural man could never 
co-operate with the divine influence in the heart, 
but through the working of innate depravity was 
always in opposition to it. Flacius met with a keen 
opponent in Victorine Strigelius, and a public dis- 
putation on the subject of original sin was held at 
Weimar in 1560. On this occasion Flacius made 
the strong assertion that original sin was the very 
essence of man, language which was believed to im- 
ply either that God was the author of sin, or that 
man was created by the devil. Hence even the 
former friends of Flacius became, his bitterest oppo- 
nents. See Synergistic Contro tersy. 

ORMUZD, the supremely Good Being, according 
to the system of the ancient Persians, not, however, 
original and underived, but the offspring of illimita- 
ble Time. See Abesta, Periians (Religion op 
THE Ancient). 

ORNITHOMANCY {omif^thoa^ a bird, and man- 
teia, divination), a species of divination practised 
among the ancient Greeks, by means of birds. See 
Divination. 

ORO, the principal war-god of the pagan natives 
I of Polynesia. Such was the delight which he was 
I supposed to have in blood, that his priest required 
[ every victim offered in sacrifice to be covered with 
I its own blood in order to its acceptance. When war 
was in agitation a liuman sacrifice was offered to 


Oro, the ceremony connected with it being called 
fetching the god to preside over the army. The 
image of the god was brought out ; when the victim 
was offered, a red feather was taken from his person 
and given to the party, who bore it to their com- 
panions, and considered it as the symbol of Oro’s 
presence and sanction during tlieir subsequent pre- 
parations. Oro was, in the Polynesian mythology, 
the first son of Taaroa, who was the former and 
father of the gods. He was the first of the fourth 
class of beings worshipped in the Leeward Islands, 
and appears to have been the medium of connexion 
between celestial and terrestrial beings. In Tahiti 
Oro was worshipped under the representation of a 
straight log of hard casuarina wood, six feet in 
length, uncarved, but decorated with feathers. This 
was the great national idol of the Polynesians. He 
was generally supposed to give the response to the 
priests who sought to know the will of the gods, or 
the issue of events. At Opoa, which was considered 
as the birth-place of the god, was the most cele- 
brated oracle of the people. 

ORO, the name given in the Yoruba country of 
Western Africa to Mumdo Jumbo (which see). 

OROMATUAS TIIS, spirits worshipped among 
the South Sea Islanders. Tliey were thought to 
reside in the world of night, and were never in- 
voked hut by wizards or sorcerers. They were a 
different order of beings from the gods, and wej-e 
believed to he the spirits of departed relations. 
The natives were greatly afraid of them, and en- 
deavoured to propitiate them by presenting offer- 
ings. “They seem,” says Mr. Ellis in his ‘Po- 
lynesian Researches,’ “to have been regarded as 
a sort of demons. In the Leeward Islands, the 
chief oromatnas were spirits of departed warriors, 
who liad distingui.shed themselves by ferocity and 
murder, attributes of character usually supposed to 
belong to these evil genii. Each celebrated tii was 
bonoured with an image, through which it was sup- 
posed his influence was exerted. The spirits of the 
reigning chiefs were united to this class, and the 
skulls of deceased rulers, kept with the images, were 
honoured with the same worship. Some idea of 
what was regarded as their ruling passion, may be 
inferred from the fearful aj)prehenBion8 constantly 
entertained by all classes. They were supposed to 
be exceedingly irritable and cruel, avenging with 
death tlie slightest insult or neglect, and were kept 
within the precincts of the temple. In the marae of 
Tanc at Maeva, the ruins of their abode were still 
standing, wlmn I last visited the place. It was a 
house built upon a number of large strong poles, 
which raised the floor ten or twelve feet from the 
ground. They were tl)ii8 elevated, to keep them 
out of the way of men, as it was imagined they were 
constantly strangling, or otherwise destroying, the 
chiefs and people. To prevent this, they were also 
treated with great respect ; men were appointed con- 
stantly to attend them, and to keep them wrapped in 
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tlie choi<^ kinds of cloth, to take them out when- 
ever there was a poe atuaj or general exhibition of 
the gods ; to anoint them frequently with fragrant 
oil ; and to sleep in the house with them at night. 
All tills was done to keep them pacified. And though 
the office of calming the angry spirits was honoura- 
ble, it was regarded as dangerous, for if, during the 
night or at any other time, these keepers were guilty 
of the least impropriety, it was supposed the spirits 
of the images, or the skulls, would hurl them head- 
long from their high abodes, and break their necks in 
the fall.” 

The names of the principal oromatuas were Mau- 
ri, Bua-rai, and Tea-fao. They were considered the 
most malignant of beings, exceedingly irritable and 
implacable. They were not confined to the skulls 
of departed warriors, or the images made for them, 
but were occasionally supposed to resort to the shells 
from the sea-shore, especially a beautiful kind of 
murex called the murex ramoces. These shells were 
kept by the sorcerers, and the peculiar singing noise 
perceived on applying the valve to the ear was ima- 
gined to proceed from the demon it contained. 

ORPHEOTELESTS, a sot of mystagogues in the 
early ages of ancient Greece, who were wont to ap- 
pear at the doors of the wealthy, and promise to 
release them from their own sins and those of their 
forefathers by sacrifices and expiatory songs; and 
they produced on such occasions a collection of 
books of Orpheus and Musaens on which they 
founded their promises. 

ORPHIC MYSTERIES, a class of mystical cerc- 
I monies performed at a very early period in the history 
j of Greece. The followers of Orjdieus, who was the 
servant of Apollo and the Muses, devoted themselves 
to the worship of Dion^ffw, not however by prac- 
tising the licentious rites which usually characterized 
the Dionyeia or Bacchanalia^ but by the mainte- 
nance of a pure and austere mode of life. These de- 
votees were dressed in white linen garments, and 
partook of no animal food, except that which was 
taken from the ox offered in sacrifice to Diony- 
sus. 

ORTHIA, a surname of Artemis^ under which she 
was worshipped at Sparta, and in various otlier 
places in Greece. 

ORTHODOX, a term used to denote those who 
ai'e sound in the faith. It is the opposite of hereti- 
cal, and supposes a standard to exist by which all 
doctrine is to be tried, that standard being, according 
to Romanists, both Scripture and tradition, while, 
according to all Protestant churches, it is Scripture 
' alone. 

ORTLIBENSES, a sect of the ancient Walden - 
SES (which see), wlio are alleged to have denied that 
there existed a Trinity before the birth of Jesus 
Christ, who then, for the first time, in their view, be- 
came tlie Son of God. They are charged also with 
having regarded the Apostle Peter as the Holy 
Ghost. Such foolish assertions in regard to this 
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section of the Waldenses, however, are only found 
in Romish writers. 

ORTYGIA, a surname of Ar/emw, from Ortygia, 
the ancient name of the island of Delos, where she 
was worshipped. 

ORYX, a species of antelope held in, high estima- 
tion among the ancient EgyptiaiUL " John G. 
Wilkinson says, “ Among the Egy^ians the oryx 
was the only one of the antelope tribe chosen as an 
emblem ; but it was not sacred ; and the same city 
on whose monuments it was represented in sacred 
subjects, was in the habit of killing it for the table. 
The head of this animal fonned tlie prow of the 
mysterious boat of Pthah-Sokari-Osiris, who was 
worshipped with peculiar lionours at Memphis, and 
who held a conspicuous place among the contemplar 
gods of all the temples of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
This did not, however, prevent their sacrificing tlie 
oryx to the gods, or slaughtering it for their own 
use ; large herds of them being kept by the wealthy 
Egyptians for this purpose ; and the sculptures of 
Memphis and its vicinity abound, no less than those 
of the Thebai'd, with proofs of this fact. But a par- 
ticular one may have been set apart and consecrated 
to the Deity, being distinguished by certain marks 
which the priests fancied they coiUd discern, as in 
the case of oxen exempted from sacrifice. And if 
the law permitted the oryx to be killed without the 
mark of tlie pontiffs seal, (which was indispensable 
for oxen previous to their being taken to the altar,) 
fjiie privilege of exemption might be secured to a 
single animal, when kept apart within the inaccessi- 
ble precincts of a temple. In the zodiacs, the oryx 
was chosen to represent the sign Capricomus. M. 
Champollion cmisiders it the representative of Seth ; 
and Horapollo gives it an unainiable character as 
the emblem of impurity. It was even thought ‘ to 
foreknow the rising of the moon, and to be indignant 
at her presence.’ Pliny is disposed to give it credit 
for better behaviour towards the dog-star, which, 
wlien rising, it looked upon with the appearance ot 
adomtion. But the naturalist was misinformed re- 
specting the growth of its hair in imitation of the 
bull Basis. Such are the fables of old writers ; and, 
judging from the important post it held in the boat 
of Sokari, I arn disposed to consider it the emblem 
of a good rather than of an evil deity, contrary to 
the opinion of the learned Champollion.” 

OSCOPHORIA, a festival among the ancient 
Greeks celebrated, as some writers allege, in honour 
of Athena and Dionysus, while others maintain it to 
have been kept in honour of Dionysus and Ariadne. 
It was instituted by Theseus, or, according to some, 
by the Phoenicians. On the occasion of this festi- 
val, which was evidently connected with the vintage, 
two boys, carrying vine-branches in their hands, 
went in ranks, praying, from the temple of Dionysus 
to the sanctuary of Pallas. 

OSIANDRIANS, a sect which arose in the six- 
teenth century in Germany, taking their name from 
3d 
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Andreas Osiander, the reformer of Nuremburg, who 
I muntained that Christ becomes our righteousness 
in his Divine nature, and by dwelling essentially in 
the believer. He taught that if man had never 
fallen, the incantation would still have taken place 
to complete the Divine image in human nature. 
Osiatider was driven from Nuremburg by the opera- 
tion of the Interim^ and was placed by his friend Al- 
bert, duke of Brandenburg, at the head of ecclesiastical 
affiiirs in Prussia, a position which enabled him to 
triumph over his opponents, by driving them into 
banishment. After his death in 1552, his son-in- 
law, Punck, sought and obtained reconciliation with 
the Philippists, or tliose who belonged to the school 
of Melancthon. But a political party, favoured by 
the Polish feudal sovereign, having combined with 
his theological enemies against him, the controversy 
was terminated by the execution of Funck in 1566, 
and the condemnation of the doctrines of Osiander 
as an essential heresy. 

OSIRIS, one of the chief deities of the ancient 
Egyptians. He was the husband of lais, and accord- 
ing to Heliodorus, the god of the Nile, His descent 
is traced to Chroma and Bhea, or according to some 
writers to Jttpiter and Bhea. He was worshipped 
under the form of an ox, having been the first god 
who taught man to use oxen in ploughing, and to 
employ agricultural implements in geneml. He in- 
stituted among the Egyptians civil laws and religious 
I worship. In the popular belief he was the Supreme 
! Being ; but in the metaphysical or sacerdotal creed| 

I he was called Cneph or Ammon, whicli correspond 
I to the Agathodcaimn of the Greeks. In his vulgar 
! I acceptation Osiris was the sun or the fountain of 
: light and heat, and as such merely an emanation of 
Cneph or Ammon. Osiris, as the Nile, is nothing 
else, as Plutarch observes, but an emanation, a re- 
flected ray of the God of light. See Egyptians 
(Religion of the Ancient). 

OSSA, a Homeric female deity, the messenger 
of Zeua. She was worshipped at Athens, and seems 
to have corresponded to tlie Latin goddess Fama. 
See Fame, 

OSSENIANS, a name sometimes applied to the 
Elcesaites (wlilch see). 

OSSILAGO. See Ossipaga. 

OSSILEGIUM (Gr. oa-oaaia, a bone, legere, to 
gather), the act of collecting the bones of the dead. 
It was customary among the ancient Greeks, when 
the funeral pyre was burnt down, to quench the dy- 
ing embers with wine, after wliich the relatives and 
friends collected the bones of the deceased. This 
last practice received the name of the OaaUegium. 
The bones when collected were washed with wine 
and oil, and deposited in urns, which were made of 
different materials, sometimes even of gold, 

OSSIPAGA, an ancient Roman deity whose office 
it was to harden and consolidate the bones of in- 
j fants. 

OSTIARII, subordinate officers in the ancient 


Christian Churcli, whose employment was to separ 
ate catechumens from believers, and to exclude die 
orderly persons from the church. They closed the 
doors not only when religious worship was ended, 
but during divine service, especially when the flrst 
part was concluded, and the catechumens were dis- 
missed. They had also the care of the ornaments of 
the church. It afterwards became their duty to 
adorn the church and the altar for festive occasions ; 
to protect the sepulchres of the dead from being vio- 
lated ; to ring the bell ; to sweep the church ; and 
on Maundy Thuraday to prepare for the consecra- 
tion of the chrism. The customary forms of ordain- 
ing the Oatiarii are prescribed in the canons of the 
fourth council of Carthage, and the ceremony of deli- 
vering the keys is derived from the book of secret 
discipline among the Jews. The office was disconti- 
nued in the seventh or eighth century as being no 
longer necessary. In the Greek Church the order 
of Oatiarii has been laid aside since the council of 
Trullo, A. D. 692. The Roman Catholic Church 
allege the office to have been of apostolical institu- 
tion, but no mention of such an office occurs in the 
writings of the flrst three centuries. The ceremony 
of ordination in the case of the Oatiarii in the Latin 
Church consisted simply in delivering the keys of 
the church into their hands with a charge couched 
in these words, addressed to each individually ; “ Be 
have thyself as one that must give an account to 
God of tlie things that are kept locked under these 
keys.” 

OVATION, a lesser triumph among the ancient 
Romans. The name seems to have been derived 
from the animal sacrificed on the occasion, which was 
not a bull, but a sheep (ovia). In an ovation the gen- 
eral entered the city on foot, clothed not in gorgeous 
robes, but simply in the pratexta of a magistrate. 
The wreath with which his brows were girt was com- 
posed not of laurel but of myrtle. He carried no 
sceptre in his hand. The procession by which he 
was attended consisted not of senators and a victo- 
rious army, but of knights and plebeians. No trum- 
pets heralded the general’s entry into the city, in 
the case of an ovation, but simply a band of flute 
players. 

OVERSEER (Christian). See Bishop. 

OVERSEERS (Jewish), sacred officers connect- 
ed with the ancient Jewish worslrip. They were 
fifteen in number, and presided over the same num- 
ber of companies. Mr. I^wis, in Ills ‘Origines 
Hebrsoae,’ gives the following detailed account of 
them : — 

“ The overseer concerning the times, whose office 
it was, either himself, or by his deputies, when it 
was time to begin divine service, to publish with a 
loud voice, 0 ye priests to your service ; 0 ye Le- 
vites to your desks ; and 0 ye Israelites to your sta- 
tion. And upon his proclamation they all obeyed, 
and repaired to their several duties. 

“ The overseer of shutting the doors ; by whose 
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order they were opened or shut, and by whose 
appointment the trumpets sounded when they were 
opened. He was a person appointed by the Tmmar- 
calin for this office ; for those seven officers had the 
charge and disposal of the keys of the seven gates of 
the court. 

“Tlie overseer of the guards. Tliis officer was 
called the man of the mountain of the house. His 
business was to go his rounds every night among 
the guards of the Levites, to see if they kept their 
posts ; and if he found any one asleep, he cudgelled 
him, and set his coat on fire. 

“The overseer of the singers. He appointed 
every day who should sing and blow the trumpets. 

“ The overseer of the cymbal music. As the offi- 
cer above took care to order the voices, the trumpets, 
aiid strung instruments, so this had the management 
of the music by the cymbal, which was of another 
kind. 

“The overseer of the lots. This person, every 
morning, designed by lots what service the priests 
were to perform at the altar. 

“ The overseer about birds. Ilis care was to pro- 
vide turtles and pigeons, that those who had occasron 
for them might purchase them for their money ; and 
he gave an account of the money to the treasurers. 

“Tlie overseer of the seals. These seals were 
such kind of things as the tickets that some clergy- 
men at this time usually give to persons admitted to 
the Sacrament. Tliere were four sorts of these 
tickets, and they had four several words written or 
stamped upon them ; upon one was a calf, on another 
a male, on a third a ki^ and on the foui*th a sinner. 
The use of these tickets was this: when any one 
brought a sacrifice, to which was to be joined a 
drink -ofiering, ho applied to this overseer of the 
tickets : he looked what his sacrifice was, and when 
he was satisfied, considered what drlnk-ofibring was 
assigned by tbe law to such a sacrifice. Then he 
gave him a ticket, whose inscription was suirable to 

his sacrifice : as, suppose it was a ram, he gave him 
a ticket with a male ; was it a sin-ofiering, then he 
had the ticket a sinner ; and so of the others. For 
this ticket the overseer received from the man as 
much money as his drink-offering would cost ; and 
with this ticket the man went to . 

“ The overseer of the drink-ofieriflig| : wtiose office 
was to provide them ready, and deliver them out to 
every man according to his ticket ; for by that he 
knew what nature his sacrifice was of, and what 
drink-offering it required ; and accordingly he deli- 
vered it out. Every night this overseer of the 
drink-offerings, and the overseer of the seals, reckoned 
together, and computed what the one had received, 
and the other had given out. 

“ The overseer of the sick. His business was to 
attend upon the priests that were sick, to administer 
medicines, and was physician to the temple ; for the 
priests serving at the altar barefooted and thin 
clothed, and eating abundance of flesh, which was 
not so agreeable in that climate, were very subject to 
colds and cholics, and other distempers; and this 
officer was appointed to take care of them. 

“ The overseer of the waters : whose office it was 
lo provide that wells, cisterns, and conduits should 
be digged and made, that there should be no want 
of water at the temple, especially at the three great 
festivals, when the whole people of Israel were to 
appear there. 

“The overseer of the making of the shew-bread. 

“ The overseer of the making of the incense. 

“The overseer of the workmen that made the 
veils. 

“The overseer who provided vestments for the 
priests.” 

OX- WORSHIP. See Bull-Wohsiiip. 

OXYGRAPHUS (Gr. oarws, swift, and grapho, to 
write), a name sometimes given by the Greek fathers 
to the Notary (which see) of the ancient Christian 
Church. 

PACALIA, a festival celebrated anciently at 
Rome on tbe 30tli of April, in honour of the god- 
desses Pax and Salw, 

PACHAMAMA, the goddess of the earth among 
tile ancient Peruvians. 

PACHAMAMAC. See Mango-Capac. 

PACIFICATION (Edicts of), a name given to 
certain edicts issued by sovereigns of France, in- 
tended, under special circumstances, to afibrd tolera- 
tion to the Reformed Church in that country. The 
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first edict of this kind was granted by Charles IX. 
in 1562, and repeated tbe following year. This 
treaty was but imperfectly kept, and hostilities 1 
were resumed between the Protestants and Roman- 
ists ; but at length, in 1568, peace was again con- 
cluded, and an edict of pacification issued. Only a 
short time elapsed, however, when war broke out 
anew, and raged with increased violence until, in 
1570, peace was once more concluded. So hollow were 
the successive edicts proclaimed by Charles IX. ^ 
1 





that instead of bringing relief to the Protestants, 
I they only served to lull them into a false and de< 
ceitful security, while the cruel monarch was pre- 
paring the way for the Bartholomew massacre on the 
26th of August 1572, when thousands of the inoffen- 
sive Huguenots were butchered in cold blood. A few 
years more passed away and the Protestants were 
tantalized by another edict of pacification, published 
by Henry III, in 1676, which, through the influence 
of the supporters of the Romish Church, the sovereign 
was compelled to recall. The most famous edict of 
pacification, however, was the edict of Nantes, issued 
by Henry IV. in 1598, the most effectual measure 
of relief which the French Protestants had ever en- 
joyed. By this edict of toleration they were allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, declared to be eli- 
gible to all public offices, and placed in all respects 
on a footing of equality with their Roman Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects. This edict, thougli its provi- 
sions were set at nought by Louis XIII. and XIV., 
was not formally repealed until 1685, when its fatal 
revocation was signed, and the Protestant Church 
I of France, robbed of all her privileges, was given 
over to the tender mercies of her cruel enemies. 
See France (Protestant Church of). 

PACIFICATION (Plan of). See Method- 
ists (Wesleyan). 

PAE ATUA, a general exhibition of the gods 
among the South Sea islanders. 

PuEAN, the name in the Homeric mythology of 
the physician of the Olympic gods, and afterwards 
applied as a surname to Asclepius, the god of healing. 
The term was also applied to Apollo. 

PiEAN, a hymn anciently sung in honour of 
Apollo. It was of a mirthful festive character, song 
! by several persons under a skilful leader, as they 
marched in procession. It was used either to pro- 
pitiate the favour of the god, or to praise him for a 
victory or deliverance obtained. It was sung at the 
Hyacinthia (which see), and in the temple of the 
Pythian Apollo. Paeans were usually sung among 
the ancient Greeks, both at the commencement and 
close of a battle, the first being addressed to Ares, 
and the last to Apollo. It would appear, indeed, 
that in later times other gods were also propitiated 
by the singing of psoans in their honour ; and at a 
later period even mortals were thus honoured. The 
practice prevailed from a remote antiquity of sing- 
ing pseans at the close of a feast, when it was cus- 
tomary to pour out libations in honour of the 
gods. 

PiEDOBAP^nSTS. See Baptism. 

PAIDOTHYSIA (Gr. pak, paidos, a child, and 
thvsia, a sacrifice), a term used to denote the sacri- 
fice of children to the gods. See Human Sacri- 
fices. 

PiEONIA, the healing goddess, a surname of 
Athena^ under which she was worshipped at Athens. 

PAG AN ALIA, an annual Roman festival cele- 
brated by the inhabitants of each of the pagi or dis- 


BtrictB into which the country was divided from the 
time of Numa. 

PAGANS, a name applied to Heathens or Idol- 
aters (which see), from the circumstance that, by 
ancient Christian writers, those who adhered to tlie 
old Roman religion were called Pagani^ because, for 
a long time after Christianity became the prevailing 
religion of the towns, idolatry continued to maintain 
its hold over the inhabitants of the country districts. 
The name religio Paganorum^ religion of the Pagans, 
first occurs as applied to heathenism in a law of the 
Emperor Valentinian of the year 368. 

PAGAS^tEUS, a surname of Apollo^ derived from 
Pagasus, a town in Thessaly, where he had a temple. 

PAGODA, a house of idols. In Hindustan, Bur- 
mah, and China, it implies a temple in which idols 
are worshipped. It is likewise applied to an image 
of some supposed deity. A Hindu pagoda or tem- 
ple is merely a receptacle for the idol, and a com- 
pany of Brahmans as its guardian attendants. Hence, 
as there is not much occasion for light, there are 
few or no windows. The light of day is usually ad- 
mitted only by the front door when thrown wide 
open. Darkness is thus mingled with light in the 
idol cell, and tends to add to the mysteriousness of 
the scene. The pagodas in honour of Vishnu and 
Shiva are loftier and more spacious than those in 
honour of inferior divinities. Large endowments, in 
many cases, are expended in support of the pagodas, 
their idols, and attendant Brahmans. The ceremo- 
nies observed by the Hindus in building a pagoda 
are curious. They first enclose the ground on which 
the pagoda is to be built, and allow the grass to 
grow on it. When the grass has grown considera- 
bly, they turn an ash-coloured cow into the enclo- 
sure to roam at pleasure. Next day they examine 
carefully where the cow, which they reckon r. sacred 
animal, has condescended to rest its body, and haying 
dug a deep pit on that consecrated spot, they place 
there a marble pillar, so as that it may rise to a con- 
siderable height above the surface of the ground. 
On this pillar they place the image of the god to 
whom the pagoda is to be consecrated. The pagoda 
is then built quite round the pit in which the pillar is 
placed. The place in which the image stands is 
dark, but lights are kept burning in front of the idol. 
Besides the large pagodas there are numberless small- 
er ones, many of which have been erected by wealthy 
Hindus for the purpose of performing their private 
devotions in them. A pagoda for Hindu worship 
generally consists of an outer court, usually a quad- 
rangle, sometimes surrounded by a piazza, and a 
central edifice constituting the slrrine, which again is 
divided into two parts, the aabha or vestibule, and 
the garbhagriha or adytum, in which the image is 
placed. When a Hindu comes to a pagoda to wor- 
ship, he walks round the building as often as he 
pleases, keeping the right hand towards it ; he then 
enters the vestibule, and if there be a bell in it, as is 
usually the case, he strikes upon it two or three 
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times. He then advances to tlie threshold of the 
shrine, presents his offering to the Brahman in at- 
tendance, mutters inaudibly a short piajer, accom- 
panied with prostration of the body, or simply with 
the act of lifting his hands to his forehead, and 
straightway retires. 

PAH-KWA, a Chinese charm, consisting of eight 
diagrams arranged in a circular form. This is one 
of tlie charms in most common use in China, and the 
figure is thus formed : 



The eight diagrams are thus described by Mr. 
Cuthbertson, an American missionary to the Chi- 
nese : “ They are triplets of lines, whole and bro- 
ken, the various combinations of which produce 
eight sets of triplets, each having its peculiar pro- 
perties. These, by further combination, produce 
sixty-four figures, which also possess their several 
peculiar powers. The first set are representative re- 
spectively of heaven, vapour, fire, thunder, wind, 
water, mountains, earth. These mysterious figures 
embody, in some inscrutable manner, the elements of 
all change, the destinies of all ages, the first princi- 
ples of all morals, the foundation of all actions. 
Tiiey of course furnish important elements for the 
subtle calculations of the diviner. From such a 
system of calculation, the results obtained must de- 
pend wholly on the ingenuity and imagination of 
the practitioner. The figure of the eight diagrams is 
seen everywhere. It is often worn upon the per- 
son. It is seen, too, pasted in conspicuous positions 
about houses, chiefly over the door, to prevent the 
ingress of evil influences.” 

PAIN (Mystical), a certain indescribable agony 
which has been believed by mystics to be neces- 
sary, in order to prepare tliem for a state of rap- 
ture. “ This mysterious pain,” says Mr. Vaughan, 
** is no new thing in the history of mysticism. It is 
one of the trials of mystical initiation. It is the 
depth essential to the superhuman height. With 
St. Tlieresa, the physical nature contributes toward 
it much more largely than usual ; and in her map of 


the mystic’s progress it is located at a more advanced 
period of the journey. St. Francis of Assisi lay 
sick for two years under the preparatory miseries. 
Catharine of Siena bore five years of privation, and 
was tormented by devils beside. For five years, and 
yet again for more than three times fiin^Magdalena 
de Pazzi endured such < aridity,’ thiA she believed 
herself forsaken of God. Balthazar ^varez suflfered 
for sixteen years before he earned his extraordinary 
illumination. Theresa, there can be little doubt, re- 
garded her fainting fits, hysteria, cramps, and ner- 
vous seizures, as divine visitations. In their action 
and reaction, body and soul were continually injur- 
ing each other. The excitement of hallucination 
would produce an attack of her disorder, and the dis- 
ease again foster the hallucination. Servitude, whe- 
ther of mind or body, introduces maladies unknown 
to freedom.” 

“These suflerings,” adds the same writer, “are 
attributed by the mystics to the surpassing nature of 
the truths manifested to our finite faculties (as the 
sunglare pains the eye), — to the anguish involved in 
the surrender of every ordinary religious support or 
enjoyment, when the soul, suspended (as Theresa 
describes it) between heaven and earth, can derive 
solace from neither, — to the intensity of the aspira- 
tions awakened, rendering those limitations of our 
condition here which detain us from God an intoler- 
able oppression, — and to the despair by which the 
soul is tried, being left to believe herself forsaken 
by the God she loves.” 

PAL.®MON, a surname of Heracles (which 
PALAMITE CONTROVERSY. SeeBARLAAM- 

ITES. 

PALATINUS, a surname of Apollo, under which 
he was worshipped at Rome, where he had a temple 
on the Palatine hill. 

PALES, a deity worshipped by the ancient Ro- 
mans as presiding over sheplierds and their flocks. 

PALICI, demons anciently worshipped in the 
neighbourhood of Mount vEtna in Sicily. They 
were said to be twin sons of Zem and Thalda, 
daughter of HephoBstua. In remote ages they were 
propitiated by human sacrifices. Tlie temple of 
the Palici was resorted to as an asylum by runaway 
slaves. 

PALILIA, a festival celebrated at Rome annually 
on the 21st of April in honour of Pales, the god of 
shepherds. On the same day afterwards this festi- 
val was kept as a memorial of the first founding of 
the city by Romulus. A minute description of the 
ceremonies practised on this occasion occurs in the 
Fasti of Ovid. Tlie first object to which the festi- 
val was directed was a public lustration by fire and 
smoke. For this purpose they burnt the blood of 
the OcTOBER-noRSE (which see), the ashes of the 
calves sacrificed at the festival of Ceres, and the 
shells of beans. The people were also sprinkled 
with water, they washed their liands in spring- 
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water, and drank milk mixed with must. In the 
evening the stables were cleansed with water sprin- 
kled by means of laurel -bran dies, which were also 
hung up as ornaments. To produce purifying smoke 
for the sheep and their folds, the shepherds burnt 
sulphur, rosemary, dr- wood, and incense. Sacrifices, 
besides, were offered, consisting of cakes, millet, 
milk, and other eatables, after which a prayer was 
offered by the shepherds to Pales, their presiding 
deity. Fires were then kindled, made of heaps of 
hay and straw, and amid cheerful strains of music 
the sheep were purified by being made to pass three 
times through the smoke. The whole ceremonies 
were wound up with a feast in the open air. In 
later times the PcdiUa lost its character as a shep- 
herd-festival, and came to be held exclusively in com- 
memoration of the da}" on which the building of Rome 
commenced. Caligula ordered the day of his acces- 
sion to the throne to be celebrated as a festival un- 
der the name of Palilia. 

PALL, the covering of the altar in ancient Chris- 
tian churches. It was usually a linen cloth, but 
sometimes it was composed of richer materials. Pal- 
ladius speaks of some of the Roman ladies who, 
renouncing the world, bequeathed their silks to 
make coverings for the altar. And Theodoret says 
of Constantine, that among other gifts which he be- 
stowed upon his newly-built church of Jerusalem, 
he gave a royal pall, or piece of rich tapestry for 
the altar. 

PALLADIUM, an image of Pallas Athena^ which 
I was looked upon as a secret source of security and 
safety to the town which owned it. Tlie most cele- 
brated of these was the palladium of Troy, which 
was believed to have come down from heaven. It 
was an imeogo three cubits in height, holding in its 
right hand a spear, and in its left a spindle and dis- 
taff. It was stolen by Odysseus and Diomedes, im- 
der the impression that while it remained in the city, 
Troy could not be taken. After this, various towns 
both in Greece and Italy claimed to have obtained 
possession of this sacred image. Pansanias speaks 
of an image bearing the name of the PaUadium^ 
which stood on the Acropolis at Atliens. 

PALLAS, a surname of Athena, always joined 
with her name in the writings of Homer, but used 
independently by the later writers, to denote this 
goddess. 

PALLENIS, a surname of Athena, under which 
she was worshipped between Athens and Marathon. 

PALLIUM, the consecrated cloak of a Romish 
archbishop, which he receives from the Pope, as a 
token of the full possession of the pontifical office and 
privileges. The Grecian philosophers in ancient 
times were accustomed to wear a pallium or cloak ; 
and when some early Christian leacliers assumed this 
dress, their enemies took occasion to deride them. 
Hence Tertullian wrote a treatise de PalMo, showing 
the folly and malice of the objection grounded on 
wearing this gown. Jerome says of his friend Nepo- 


tian, that he kept to his philosophic habit the paU 
Uum, after he was ordained presbyter, and wore it as 
long as he lived. He asserts the same of Heracles, 
presbyter of Alexandria. Thus grad ually the philoso- 
phic pallium came to be used by the Western monks 
and afterwards by the other clergy. It was not, 
however, until many centuries had elapsed that the 
pallium came to be conferred by the popes of Rome 
as a sign of pontifical dignity and authority. At 
first it was bestowed by the Christian emperors 
upon the prelates as a badge of authority over 
the inferior ordera of the clergy. It was first con- 
ferred by the bishops of Rome in the sixth cen- 
tury. The first who bestowed it was Pope Vigi- 
liu.H, who sent it, A. D. 543, to Auxenius, bishop 
of Arles. Pelagiiis I., the successor of Yigiliiis, 
sent it also to Sabandus, the next bishop of Arles. 
Towai-ds the close of the sixth century, Gregory I. 
sent it to many bishops, and among the rest to Au- 
gustine of Canterbury, declaring, at the same time, 
that the custom was to give it only to bishops of merit 
who desired it importunately. Even in the ninth 
century, Hincmar observes, that “ the pall is only an 
ornament suitable to the metropolitans as a mark of 
the dignity or virtue of him who wears it.” Before 
the end of the fourteenth century, however, it was 
believed to convey extensive spiritual powers, so 
tliat, in the decretals of Gregory XI., it was de- 
clared, tliat without the pallium an archbishop could 
not call a council, consecrate a bishop, make the 
chrism, dedicate churches, or ordain clergy. Inno- 
cent III. went still farther, having decreed that it 
conveys the plenitude of apostolic power, and that 
neither the functions nor the title of archbishop 
could be a.ssiimed without it. Even though the 
archbishop may have already received the pallium, 
still in the event of his translation to another charge, 
he must petition the see of Rome for a new pallium. 
An archbisliop-elect cannot have the cross carried 
before him until he has received the pallium. Nor 
can any patriarch or archbishop wear the pallium 
out of his own province, nor even within the same 
at all times, but only in the churches in the solemni- 
ties of mass, on special feast-days ; but not in pro- 
cessions, nor in masses for the dead ; moreover, tlie 
pallium is a personal thing, and, therefore, cannot 
be lent to another, nor left to any one at d^tli, but 
the patriarch or archbishop must be buried with it 
on him. 

The pallium being a vestment possessed, in the 
view of the Romish Church, of peculiar sacramental 
efficacy, is made with very special ceremoniet. The 
nuns of St. Agnes present two lambs every year as 
an offertory on the altar of their church on the feast 
day of their patron saint. These holy lambs are con- 
veyed away during the night, and put to pasture till 
shearing time, when they are shorn with great cere- 
mony, and the pall is made of their wool mixed with 
other wool. Having been manu&ctared, it is laid 
on tlie high altar of the Latecan church at Rome, 
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which is said to contain the bodies of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. IVom this time it is supposed to 
convejr full pontifical power to any person on whom 
the Pope confers it for that purpose ; and, accord- 
ingly, when the pallium is sent from Rome, it is de- 
livered with great solemnity in these terms : “ We 
deliver to thee the pallium taken from the body of 
the blessed Peter, in the which is the plenitude of 
the pontifical office, together with the name and title 
of archbishop, which thou mayest use within thy 
own church on certain days expressly mentioned in 
the privileges granted by the apostolic see.” At 
the inauguration of a Pope also, the chief cardinal- 
deacon arrays him in the pallium, addressing him 
thus : Receive the puHium which represents to 
you the duties and perfection of the pontifical func- 
tion ; may you discharge it to the glory of God, and 
of his most holy mother, the blessed Virgin Mary, of 
the blessed apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the 
holy Roman Church.” It is said to have been Boni- 
face who introduced the custom of conferring the 
pallium on metropolitans, as a sign of their spiritiml 
dignity ; this robe of honour having been previously 
bestowed only on primates, or the special represen- 
tatives of the Pope. Boniface, however, made it a 
mark of dependence on the Roman see. 

PALLOR, a divine personification of paleness or 
fear, which was regarded by tlie ancient Romans as 
a companion of Mara. 

PALLORU, priests of the Roman deity Pallor 
( which see). 

PALM-SUNDAY, the Sunday immediately be- 
fore Eaakr^ which derives its name from palm- 
branches having been strewed on the road by the 
multitude, when our Saviour made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. This festival is annually ce- 
lebrated with great pomp at St. Peter's church at 
Rome. The Pope, magnificently arrayed, is carried 
into the church on the shoulders of eight men, at- 
tended by his couit. The priests bring him palm- 
branches, which he blesses and sprinkles with holy 
water. Then the cardinals, bishops, priests, and 
foreign ministers receive from his holiness a palm- 
branch, some kissing his hand, and others his foot. 
Then the procession of palms commences, and the 
whole is ended by high mass ; after which, thirty 
years' indulgence is granted to all who witness the 
ceremony. Every member of the congregation car- 
ries home his branch, which, having been blessed by 
the Pope, is regarded as a sure preservative against 
several diseases, and an instrument of conveying 
numberless blessings. The sacristan reserves some 
of these branches, in order to burn them to ashes for 
the next Wtdntadcey, 

PALM-TREE, a tali and graceful tree which is 
common in many parts of the East and in Africa. 
It is rarely found in Palestine now, though formerly 
it abound^ in that country, and hence is frequently 
mentioned in Sacred Scripture. Thus, in Psalm xcii. 
12, Us flourishing growth is referred to as emble- 


matic of the prosperity of the righteous man. The 
righteous shall flourish as the palm-tree.” 'fhe He- 
brews carried palm-branches in their hands at iflhe 
Feast of Tabernacles. Palm-branches were etrewed 
along the road as our Lord made his left entry into 
Jerusalem. Those who conquered In Grecian 
games received a branch of pain in tQ]||p ot victory ; 
and in the Apocalypse, the redeemed are represented 
as standing l^fore the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and with palms in their 
hands. The ancients believed the palm to be im- 
mortal ; or, at least, if it did die, that it recovered 
again, and obtained a second life by renewal. 

PALMER, a religious pilgrim who vows to have 
no settled home. 

PAMBCEOTIA, a festival celebrated by all the 
inhabitants of Boeotia, that tliey might engage in 
the worship of Athena lUmia. Wliile this national 
festival lasted, it was unlawful to carry on war ; and, 
accordingly, if it occurred in the course of a war, 
hostilities were forthwith interrupted by the procla- 
mation of a truce between the contending parties. 

PAN, the great god worshipped by the ancient 
Greeks as presiding over flocks and shepherds. He 
was born in a perfectly developed state, having horns, 
beard, goats’ feet, a tail, and his body all covered 
with hair. Ills father Hermes earned him to Olym- 
pus, where he became a favourite of the gods. The 
earliest seat of the worsliip of Pan appears to have ; j 
been Arcadia, whence it passed into other parts of 1 1 
Greece. He was the god of flocks and shepherds, j 
and all that belonged to the pastoral life, including j 
the use of the shepherd’s flute. Fir-trees were con- j 
secrated to this god, and sacriflees were ofiered to | 
him, consisting of cows, rams, lambs, milk, and 
honey. He was extensively worehipped throughout 
various parts of Greece. Later writers speak of 
him as the symbol of to pan^ the universe, and, in- 
deed, identical with it. 

PANACEIA (Gr. the all-healing), a daughter of 
AsclepiWf worshipped at Oropus. 

PANACHEA, the goddess of all the Achscans, a 
surname of Demeter and also of Athena, 

PANATHEN-®A, the most famous of all the 
festivals celebrated in Athens in honour of Athena 
Poliasj the guai'dian of the city. At first it was 
called Athencea, being limited in its observance to 
the inhabitants of Athens, but afterwards being ex- 
tended to all Attica, it received the name of Pana- 
i/iencea^ in the reign of Theseus, who combined the 
whole Attic tribes into one body. The Panathemea 
were distinguished into the greater and the lesser, 
the former being celebrated every fifth year, while 
the latter were celebrated annually. On the year in 
which the greater occurred, the lesser PanaOienaxi 
were wholly omitted. Both these festivals continued 
for twelve days, which was a longer time than any 
other ancient festival lasted. The greater was dis- 
tinguished from the lesser festival by being more 
solemn, and marked by a splendid proceauon, at 
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whioh the pephta of AtbeM was carried to her tem- 

to have been a festival in honour of Zeus, and oele> 



pie* 

brated by all the Attic tribes, just like the Pana- 



The PancUftencea were observed with solemnities 

thenesa already described. It was held on the 14th 



of various kinds. Bulls were sacrificed to AAena, 

of the Greek month Elaphebolion, and it appears to 



each town of Attica, as well as each colony of 

have been celebrated at Athens in the time of De- 



Athens, supplying a bull. Races on foot« on horse- 

mosthenes. 



back, and in chariots were indulged in ; contests were 

PANDORA, the name of the first woman accord- 



held in wrestling, in music, and in recitation ; amuse- 

ing to the ancient Greek cosmogony. When Prome- 



ments, in short, of every kind, were practised on this 

theus stole fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge ordered 



festive occasion. The prise of the victors in these 

HephsBstuB to make a woman out of the earth, wlio 



contests consisted of a vase supplied with oil from 

should be the source of wretchedness to the whole 



the olive-tree sacred to Athena, which was planted 

hmnan family. Wlien created she received the name 



on the Acropolis ; and numerous vases of this kind 

of Pandora, all gifts, as being endowed with every 



have been discovered in dUTerent parts of Greece 

quality by the gods, wherewith she might accomplish 



and Italy. In the case of the victors in the musical 

the ruin of man. According to some writers she 



contests, a chaplet of olive-branches was given in 

was the mother, and according to others the daugh- 



addition to a vase. Dancing was one of the amuse- 

ter, of Pyrrha and Deucalion. Later writers tell the 



ments in whicli the people indulged at this festival. 

story of Pandora’s box, which contained all the 



and, particularly, the pyrrhic dance in armour. Both 

blessings of the gods, but which, through the rash- 



philosophers and orators also displayed their skill 

ness of Pandora, in opening the box, were irre- 



in debate. Herodotus is even alleged to have read 

coverably lost. She is mentioned in the Orphic 



his history to the Athenians at the Panathenaea. 

poems as an infernal goddess, associated with He- 



Another entertainment, on the occasion of this fcs- 

cate and the Furies. Pandora is sometimes used as 



tival, was the Laxpadgphoria (which see), or 

a surname of Ge, the earth, from the circumstance 



torch-festival. A representation of the solemnities 

that it supplies all blessings to man. 



of the great procession in the Paiiathensea is found 

PANDROSOS, a daughter of Cecrops and Agrau- 



on the sculptni'es of the Parthenon in the British 

los, worshipped at Athens along with Thallo. She had 



Museum. This procession to the temple of Athena 

a sanctuary there near the temple of Athena Polios. 



Polios was the great solemnity of the festival, and 

PANEGYRIS, a term used by the ancient Greeks 



probably occurred on the last day, as the crowning 

to denote a meeting of an entire nation or people, 



act of the occasion. It seems to liave been limited 

for the purpose of uniting together in worship. It 



to the greater PanathensBa. and to have had as its 

was a religious festival, in which the people engaged 



object the carrying of the peplus of AVvem to her 

in prayer, saciifices, and processions, besides games. 



temple. The peplus or sacred garment of the god- 

musical contests, and other entertainments. At 



dess was borne along in the procession, suspended 

these meetings poets recited their verses, authors 



from the mast of a ship, which was so constructed as 

read their productions, orators delivered speeches. 



to be moved along on land by means of underground 

and philosophers conducted grave debates in the 



machinery. Nearly the whole population of Attica 

midst of assembled multitudes. At a later period 



took part in the procession, either on foot, on horse- 

the Fanegyris seems to have degenerated into a 



back, or in chariots; the old men carrying olive- 

mere market or fair for the sale of all kinds of mer- 



branches, the young men clothed in armour, and 

chandise, and to have almost entirely lost its reli- 



maidens of noble families, called Canephori (which 

gious character. 



see), carrying baskets, which contained gifts for 

PANELLENIA, a festival of all the Greeks, as 



the goddess. At the great Panathensea golden 

the name implies. Its first institution is ascribed to 



crowns were conferred on those individuals who had 

the Emperor Hadrian. 



deserved well of their country, and prisoners were 

FANHELLENIUS, a surname of Dodonean Zeus, 



sot at liberty during the festival. 

as having been worshipped by all the Hellenes or 



PANDANA. See Empanda. 

Greeks. There was a sanctuary built for his wor- 



PANDEMOS, a surname of Aphrodite, under 

ship in iEgina, where a festival was also held in 



which she was worshipped at Athens from the time j 

honour of him. 



when Theseus united the scattered tribes of Attica 

PANIONIA, the great national festival of the 



hito one politicM body. White goats were sacrificed 

lonians, in honour of Poseidon, the god whom they 



to this goddess. The surname of Pandemos was 

specially revered. On this occasion a bull was sac- 



also applied to Eros. 

rificed, and if the animal roared during the process 


PANDIA, said to have been a goddess of tlie 

of killing, it was regarded as pleasing te the dehy. 



moon worshipped by the ancient Greeks. 

Tile saciifices were performed by a yowig man of 



PANDIA, an Attic festival, the precise nature of 

Prieno, who was chosen for the purpoee, with the 



which is somewhat doubtful, some supposing it to 

title of king. The festival was held on Mount My- 



have been instituted in honour of the goddess men- 

cale, where stood the Panionium or temple of i^ssss 



tioned in the preceding article, and others alleging it 

don HeUconius. 
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PANIS BBNEDICTUS (Lat. Blessed bread). 
Thifl expreesion occurring iu a passage of the work 
of Augustine on baptism, lias given rise to much 
controversy respecting the sacrament of the cate- 
chumens. But Bona, Basnage, and Bingham have 
clearly shown tliat the panis benedictus of Augns- 
tine was not the sacramental bread at all, but bread 
seasoned with salt; and that this at baptism was 
administered with milk and honey, salt being the 
emblem of purity and incorrupt ion. The blessed 
bread of the Greek Church is the Antidoron 
(which see). 

PANIS CONJURATUS. See Corsned Bread. 

PANOMPHiEUS, a surname of Zeus^ as being 
the autlior of all omens and signs of every kind. 

PANTHEISTS, a class of infidels who main- 
tain that God is tlie soul of the universe, the one 
and only true existence, the Infinite Element into 
which all being ultimately resolves itself. This be- 
lief, that God is all, and that all is God, a belief 
which amounts to a complete denial of a living per- 
sonal God, has been held by some men of a pecu- 
liarly mystical turn of mind in all ages and coun- 
tries. It had its origin at a very remote period in the 
East, and forms, in fact, the groundwork of the entire 
system of the Vedanta school of philosophy, which 
proceeds upon the fundamental axiom, “ Bmhm alone 
exists ; all else is an illusion." According to this an- 
cient Pantheistic system, when man regards external 
nature, and even himself, as distinct from Bmhm, he 
is in a dreaming state, realizing only phantoms, but 
when he recognizes Brahm as the one totality, he 
rises to a waking state, and science is this awaking of 
humanity. It is at death, however, that the soul of 
the sage will be completely freed from illusion, when 
he shall be finally blended and lost in Brahm, 
the oi»e infinite being, from wliom all things ema- 
nate, and to whom all things return. Pantheism is 
the necessary result of such a system. It denies 
true existence to any other than the one absolute, 
Independent Being. It declares that what is usually 
called matter can have no distinct separate or inde- 
pendent essence, but is only an emanation from, 
and a manifestation of, the one, sole existing spirit- 
ual essence — ^Brahm. 

The philosophy of Greece, in its earliest form, was 
thoroughly Oriental, and, accordingly, the Orphic 
doctrines, which, from their very remote antiquity, 
are shrouded in mystery, are supposed by Dr. Cud- 
worth to have been Pantheistic in their character, 
the material world being termed “the body of Zeus," 
in a poetic fragment said to have been written by 
Orpheus. At an after period, we find the doctrine 
of Emanations (which see), taught by Pythagoras 
and other Gre^ philosophers, more especially by 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic school. 
With t^ exception, however, of tlie last mentioned 
school, the Greeks can scarcely be charged with 
i^avmg taught Pantheism as a system. Zeno, the 
most distinguished Eleatic philosopher, maintained 


that there was but one existence in the uni- 
verse, and that all other tnings were merely pheno- 
menal, being only modifications or appearances of 
the one substratum. It was not, bpwever, in Greece 
that Pantheistic doctrines met with extensive accep- 
tance; they found a more favourable s^ in the 
dreamy speculative Oriental mind, ancient 

Egyptian mythology was framed on principles of 
this kind, and at a much later period, the Alexui- 
drian school was deeply imbued with a Pantheistic 
spirit. In the doctrines of the Neo-Plat onists 
and various Gnosticr'^ sects, we can plainly trace the 
same tendency. God was with them the univer- 
sal idea, which includes the world as the genus 
includes the species. Scot us Erigena, also, declar- 
ed tliat God is the essence of all things. What 
men call creation was with him a necessary and 
eternal self-uufolding of the Divine nature. This 
doctrine was revived in the thirteenth century by 
Amalric of Bena and David of Dinant, who de- 
clared God not to be the efficient cause merely, but 
the material, essential cause of all things. The 
practical extravagance of this Pantheism was re- 
peated by the mystics of the fourteenth centui'y, not, 
however, in a materialistic, but in an idealistic form. 
They held the creatures to be in and of themselves 
a pure nullity, and God alone to be the true being, 
the real substance of all things. All things are com- 
prised in him, and even the meanest creature is a 
partaker of the Divine nature and life. Such was 
the doctrine of the Begfuirds, the Bredtren of the 
Free Spiiit, and the later Cathari. 

The Pantheists of tlie Middle Ages held difierent 
shades of opinion, which it is difficult accurately to 
distinguish. Some claimed for themselves a periect 
identity with the Absolute, which reposes in itself, 
and is without act or operation. Another class 
placed themselves simply and directly on an equa- 
lity with God, alleging that being by nature God, 
they had come into existence by their own free-will. 
A third class put themselves on a level with Christ 
according to liis divine and human nature. A fourth 
class finally carried their Pantheistic notions to sucli 
an extravagant length as to land tliemselves in pure 
nihilism, maintaining that neither God nor them- 
selves have any existence. Among the Pantheistical 
mystics of the fourteenth century, Eckart occupied 
a very high place, having wrought his doctrines into 
a regular speculative system. “ This system," says 
Dr. Ullmann, “resembles the dome of the city in 
which he lived, towering aloft like a giant, or rather 
like a Titan assaulting heaven, and is for us of the 
highest importance. Not unacquainted with the 
Aristotelian Scholasticism, but more attracted by 
Plato, ‘ the great priest,’ as lie calls him, and his 
Alexandrian followers, imbued with the mystical 
element iu the works of Augustine, tliough not with 
his doctrine of original siu, and setting out from the 
foundations laid by the Areopagite, ^tus Erigena, 
and by the eoi'lier mysUcs of the Middde Ages, but 
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adhering still more closely to the Pantheistic doc- 
trines which Amalric von Bena and David of Di- 
nant had transferred to the sect of the Free Spirit 
and to a part of the Beghards, Master Eckart, with 
great originality, constructed out of these elements 
a system which he did not expressly design to con- 
tradict the creed of the church, but which neverthe- 
less, by using its formulas as mere allegories and 
symbols of speculative ideas, combats it in its foun- 
dations, and is to be regarded as the most important 
mediaeval prelude to the Pantheistic speculation of 
modern times.” 

The fundamental notion of Eckart’s system is 
God’s eternal efflux from himself, a))d his eternal re- 
flux into himself, the procession of the creature from 
€h>d, and the return of the creature back into God 
again by self-denial and elevation above all that is of 
a created nature. Accordingly, Eckart urges man 
to realize habitually his oneness with the Iiiflnite. 
From this time the doctrine of a mystical union with 
God continued to occupy a prominent place in the 
writings of those German divines who were the 
forerunners of the Reformation. The language was 
Pantheistic, but the tenet designed to be inculcated 
was accurate and Scriptural. “This mysticism,” 
says Mr. Vaughan, “ clothes its thought with frag- 
ments from the old philosopher’s cloak, but the 
heart and body belong to the school of Christ.” 

Spinoza has been usually regarded as the father 
of modern Pantheism, but in the writings of Jordano 
Bruno, who wrote in the course of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, a system as decidedly Pan- 
theistic as that of Spinoza is fully developed. This 
eminent Italian philosopher bulclly lays down the 
principle, that all things are absolutely identical, and 
that the infinite and the finite, spirit and matter, are 
nothing more than different modifications of the one 
universal Being. The world, according to this sys- 
tem, is simply the unity manifesting itself under the 
conditions of number. Taken in itself the unity is 
God ; considered as producing itself in number, it is 
the iworld. It was in the writings of Spinoza, how- 
ever, that Pantheism was, for the first time, exhibit- 
ed in the regular form of a demonstration. Fully 
developing the principles of Des Cartes, who derived 
existence from thought, Spinoza identified them, re- 
ferring both to the one Infinite Substance, of which 
everything besides is simply a mode or manifesta- 
tion. Thus the distinction between God and the 
universe was annihilated, and Pantheism openly 
avowed. To the philosophy of Spinoza, propounded 
in the seventeenth century, is to be traced that Pan- 
theistic spirit which has pervaded the philosophy 
as well as theology of Germany since the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Schelling and He- 
gel, in fact, have proved themselves faithful disci-* 
pies of Spinoza, carrying out to their legitimate ex- 
tent the principles of this rigid logical Pantheist. 
Fichte, by his subjective idealism, had banished 
from the realms of existence both Nature and God, 


reducing everything to the all-engrossing Ego. 
Schelling reproduced what Fichte had annihilated, 
but only to identify them with one another, thus de- 
claring plainly the universe and God to be identical, 
nature being, in his view, the self-development of 
Deity. The philosophy of Hegel was equally Pan- 
theistic with that of Schelling, inasmuch as he de- 
clared everything to be a gradually evolving process 
of thought, and God himself to be the whole pro- 
cess. 

Thus “the fundamental principle of philosophi- 
cal Pantheism,” to use the language of Dr. Buch- 
anan, in his ' Faith in God and Modem Atheism 
Compared,’ “is either the unity of auhstance^ as 
taught by Spinoza, — or, (he identity of exiatence and 
thought^ as taught, with some important variations, 
by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The Absolute is 
conceived of, not as a living Being to whom a pro- 
per personality and certain intelligible attributes 
may be ascribed, but as a vague, indeterminate some- 
what, which has no distinctive character, and of 
whicli, in the first instance, or prior to its develop- 
ment, almost nothing can be either affirmed or de- 
nied. But this absolute existence, by some un- 
known, inherent necessity, develops, determines, and 
limits itself : it becomes being, and constitutes all 
being : the infinite passes into the finite, the abso- 
lute into the relative, the necessary into the contin- 
gent, the one into the many ; all other existences 
are only so many modes or forms of its manifesta- 
tion. Here is a theory which, to say the very least, 
is neither more intelligible, nor less mysterious, than 
any article of the Christian faith. And what are 
the proofs to which it appeals, — what the principles 
on which it rests? Its two fundamental positions 
are these, — that finite things have no distinct exist-., 
ence as realities in nature, — and that there exists 
only one Absolute Being, manifesting itself in a va- 
riety of forms. And how are tliey demonstrated ? 
Simply by the affirmation of universal ‘Identity.’ 
But what if this affii-mation be denied ? What if, 
founding on the clearest data of consciousness, we 
refuse to acknowledge that existence is identical with 
thmight f What if we continue to believe that there 
are objects of thought which are distinct from thought 
itself, and wliich must be presented to the mind be- 
fore they can be represented by the mind ? What 
if, while we recognize the ideas both of the finite 
and the infinite, the relative and the absolute, the 
contingent and the necessary, we cannot, by the ut- 
most effort of our reason, obliterate the difference 
between them, so as to reduce them to one absolute 
essence? Then the whole superstructure of Pan- 
theism falls along with the Idealism on which it 
depends ; and it is found to be, not a -solid and en- 
during system of truth, but a frail edifice, ingeni- 
ously constructed out of the mere abstraction, of the 
human mind.” 

Nor is Pantheism confined to the philosophic 
schools of Germany ; it lias been taught, also, from 
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her pulpits and her theological cliaira. The boldest } declai-es the finite to be comprehended in the infinite^ 


and most reckless of her Pantheistic divines is un- 
doubtedly Dr. David Friedrich Strauss, who repre* 
sents the left wing of the Hegelian system, as ap- 
plied to theology, and who, in his ‘ Das Leben Jesu,’ 
has resolved the entire Gospel history into a mass of 
mythological fables, and recommended the worship 
of human genius as the only real divinity. Strauss 
is an extreme Pantheist. With Hegel he believes 
God to have no separate individual existence, but to 
be a process of thought gradually unfolding itself in 
the mind of the philosopher. Christ, also, he re- 
gards as simply the embodied conceptions of the 
church. Tliis is the extreme point to which Pan- 
theism has been carried in Germany, and at this 
point it becomes nearly, if not completely, identical 
with Atheism. A personal God, and a historical 
Christianity, are alike rejected, and the whole doc- 
trines of the Bible are treated as a congeries of my- 
thological ideas. Such outrageous infidelity as this 
was scarcely exceeded by that of Feuerbach, when 
he declared tliat religion was a dream of the human 
faticy. 

While this controversy was still raging, both in 
the philosophical and theological world, there arose, 
after the Revolution of 1830, a school of light litera- 
ture, which went by the name of Young Gennany, 
and which, combining German Pantheism with 
French wit and frivolity, had as its avowed object, 
by means of poems, novels, and critical essays, to 
destroy the Christian religion. This school, headed 
by Heine, Borne, and others, substituted for the 
Bible doctrine that man was created in the image 
of God, the blasphemous notion that God is no 
more than the image of man. The literary produc- 
tions, however, of this class of infidel wits was more 
suited to the atmosphere of Paris than that of Ber- 
lin, and, accordingly, some of the ablest writers of 
the school left Germany for France, and Young Ger- 
many, having lost its prestige, was speedily for- 
gotten. 

Tlie Pantheistic system is too abstract and specu- 
lative in its character to find acceptance with the 
French mind generally ; but the prevailing philoso- 
phy of France is deeply imbued with Pantheism. 

I Thus Cousin, the founder of the modem eclectic 
j school of France, declares God to be “absolute 
I cause, one and many, eternity and time, essence and 
life, end and middle, at the summit of existence and 
at its base, infinite and finite together; in a word, 
a Trinity, being at the same time God, Nature, and 
Humanity,” In what words could Pantheism be 
more plainly set forth than in those now quoted, yet 
Cousin anxiously repels the charge of Pantheism, 
simply because he does not hold with Spinoza and 
the Eleatics that God is a pure substance, and not 
a cause. Pantheism, however, assumes a variety of 
phases, and though Cousin may not with Spinoza 
I identify God with the abstract idea of substance, he 
I teaches the same doctrine in another form when he 


and the universe to be comprehended in God. 

The system of philosophico-theology, which main- 
tains God to be everything, and everything to be 
God, has extensively spread its baleful influence 
among the masses of the people in varioyji^continen- 
tal nations. It pervades alike the ^mhiunisra of 
Germany and the socialism of France. Feuerbach, 
in the one country, liolds that God is to be found in 
man, and Pierre Leroux, in the other, that humanity 
is the mere incarnation of Divinity. And in our 
own country, the same gross Pantheism, decked out 
with all the charms of poetry and eloquence, has 
been imported from America. Man-worship is, 
indeed, the peiwading element of the philosophy 
taught by the Emerson sciiool, or Intuitionists 
(which see), and believed by a considerable number 
of speculative thinkers in England. “ Standing on 
the bare ground,” says the apostle of this latest form 
of Pantheism, “ my head bathed by the blithe air, 
and uplifted into infinite space, all mean egotism 
vanishes. The currents of the Universal Being cir- 
culate through me. I am part or particle of God.” 

The Pantheist repels witli indignation the charge 
of Atheism. Far from denying the existence of 
God, he pretends to recognize God in all he sees, 
and hears, and feels. In his creed all is God, and 
God is all. But the very essence of his system con- 
sists in the denial of a living personal God, distinct 
from Nature and presiding over it. This, if not 
Atheism, approaches to the very verge of it. We 
may theoretically distinguish Pantheism and Atheism 
from each other, but the man who can look around 
him and say that the universe is God, or that he 
himself is an incarnation of God, a finite particle of 
the Infinite Being, makes assertions tantamount in 
meaning to the statement, that there is no God. 
Christianity has no longer to maintain a conflict with 
open, avowed, unblushing Atheism, but with secret, 
plausible, proud Pantheism. Nor can the result of 
the conflict be doubtful. Cliristianity will assuredly 
triumph over this, as she has already done ovei; all 
her former adversaries, and men will rejoice in re- 
cognizing the One Living Personal God, who watches 
over them, to whom they can pray, in whom they 
can trust, and witli whom they hope to dwell through- 
out a blessed eternity. 

The baneful effects of Pantheism cannot fail to 
unfold tliemselves wherever, as among the' Hindus, 
it lies at the foundation of the prevailing religion. Its 
practical fruits, in such circumstances, are moral de- 
gradation, barbarism, and cruelty. The natural conse- 
quences of a Pantheistic creed are thus ably sketched 
by Dr. Buchanan : “ The practical influence of Pan- 
theism, in BO far as its peculiar tendencies are not 
restrained or counteracted by more salutary beliefs, 
must be deeply injurious, both to the individual and 
social welfare of mankind. In its Ideal or Spiritual 
fom, it may be seductive to some ardent, imagina- 
tive minds; but it is a wretched creed notwith- 
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standing ; and it will be found, when calmly exa- 
mined, to be fraught with the most serious evils. 
It has been commended, indeed, in glowing terms, 
as a creed alike beautiful and beneficent, — as a 
source of religious life nobler and purer than any 
that can ever spring from the more gloomy system 
of Theism: for, on the theory of Pantheism, God is 
manifest to all, every whem, and at all times ; Na- 
ture, too, is aggrandised and glorified, and every- 
thing in Nature is invested with a new dignity and 
interest; above all, Man is conclusively freed from 
all fantastic hopes and superstitious fears, so that his 
mind can now repose, with tranquil satisfaction, on 
the bosom of the Absolute, unmoved by the vicis- 
situdes of life, and unscared even by the prospect of 
death. For what is death? The dissolution of any 
living organism is but one stage in the process of its 
further development; and whether it passes into a 
new form of self-conscious life, or is re-absorbed into 
the infinite, it still forms an indestructible element in 
the vast sum of Being. We may, therefore, or ra- 
ther we must, leave our future state to be determined 
by Nature's inexorable laws, and we need, at least, 
fear no Being higher than Nature, to whose justice 
we are amenable, or whose frown we should dread. 
But even as it is thus exhibited by some of its warm- 
est partisans, it appears to us, we own, to be a dreary 
and cheerless creed, when compared with that faith 
which teaches us to regard God as our ‘ Father in 
heaven,' and that ‘ hope which is full of immortality.” 
It is worse, however, tlian dreary: it is destructive 
of all religion and momlity. If it be an avowed an- 
tagonist to Christianity, it is not less hostile to Na- 
tural Theology and to Ethical Science. It conse- 
crates error and vice, as being, equally with truth 
and virtue, necessary and beneficial manifestations of 
the ‘ infinite.' It is a system of Syncretism, founded 
on the idea that error is only an incomplete truth, 
and maintaining that truth must necessarily be de- 
veloped by error, and virtue by vice. According to 
this fundamental law of ‘ human progress,’ Atheism 
itself may be providential ; and tlie axiom of a Fa- 
talistic Optimism — ‘Whatever is, is best’ — must be 
admitted equally in regard to truth and error, to vir- 
tue and vice.” 

PANTHEON, a heathen temple still remaining 
at Borne, called also the JBotunda. It was anciently 
dedicated, as appears from the inscription on the 
portico, to Jupiter and all the gods, by Agrippa, 
son-in-law to the Emperor Augustus ; but in a. d. 
608, it was re-dedicated by Pope Boniface IV., to 
the Virgin Mary and all the saints. In this once 
Pagan, but now Romish temple, may be seen different 
services going on at different altars at the same 
time, with distinct congregations round them, just 
as the inclinations of the people lead them to the 
worship of this or that particular saint. In 1632, a 
Barberini, then on the Papal throne, thought he 
would add to his reputation by disfigiuring the Pan- 
theon, which he despoiled of the ornaments spared 


by so many barbarians, that he miglit cast them ia^ 
to cannon, and form a high altar for the church of 
St. Peter. 

PAPA, father, a name anciently applied to all 
bishops, though now claimed as the special preroga- 
tive and sole privilege of the bishop of Rome. Thus 
we find Jerome giving tlie title to Athanasius, Epi- 
phanius, and Paulin us, and among Cyprian’s Epis- 
tles, those written to him are addressed Cypriano 
PapsB, to Father Cyprian. Many proofs might be 
adduced, which clearly show that Papa was the com- 
mon name of all bishops for several ages ; and it was 
sometimes applied even to the inferior clergy, who 
were called papas pmnni, little fathers, and their ton- 
sufe or crown, papaletra^ the tonsure of the fathers. 
The first bishop of Rome who obtained the title of 
Universal Bishop, and commenced the line of papes^ 
properly speaking, was Boniface III., in A. D. 606. 
But it was not till the publication of the Pbeudo- 
IsiDOREAN Decretals (which see), in the ninth 
century, that the temporal as well as the spiritual 
authority of the bishop of Rome was authoritatively 
declared, it being intimated in these decretals that 
the Emperor Constantine had transferred his sov- 
ereign authority in Rome to the Roman bishop, and 
from that date commenced a new era in the history 
of Romanism. 

PAPACY, a term used to denote the Church of 
Rome, not in its ecclesiastical character, but in its 
political constitution and position, as aspiring to, and 
claiming, pre eminence and power with relation to 
European society and governments. In this article, 
accordingly, we are concerned not with the spiritual, 
but with the temporal authority of the Pope, and it 
will be our principal aim to trace the various steps 
by which the papal system has risen to its present 
position as a political government on the earth. The 
first introduction of Christianity into Rome does not 
appear to have been distinguished by any peculiari- 
ties which marked it out as different from its intro- 
duction into other places. In the Acts of the Apos- 
tles we learn that “ strangers of Rome” were present 
at Jerusalem when the Spirit was remarkably poured 
out on the Day of Pentecost ; and it is possible, nay, 
not unlikely, that some of tliose persons on their re- 
turn home publicly avowed their adherence to the 
Gospel of Christ, and laid the foundation of a church 
in their native city. And so rapidly does the truth 
seem to have advanced in Rome, that the Apostle 
Paul, in addressing an Epistle to the Christians there 
in the middle of the first century, mentions their 
faith as having been “ spoken of throughout the 
whole world.” The conclusion, therefore, is legits 
mate, that at an early period, coeval, indeed, with the 
churches of Jerusalem and Antioch, there was a 
Christian church in Rome. The arrival of Paul as 
a prisoner at Rome during the persecution under the 
Emperor Nero, must have had no small effect in en- 
couraging and establishing the Christians in tliat 
city. Considerable doubts have been raised on the 
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point as to the visit of Peter to Rome, but granting 
tliat he resided there for a time, it must have been 
after the date of PauVs Epistle to the Romans, as 
that apostle makes no mention of Peter amid the 
numerous Christians to whom he sends salutations 
by name. The period, therefore, of Peter’s arri- 
val in Rome was, in all probability, about the time 
of Paul’s release from prison ; and the two apostles 
are sometimes by the earlier writers classed to- 
gether as founders of the Church at Rome. 

No trace, however, of assumed authority and 
power on the part of the Roman Church is to be 
found until the lapse of at least 150 years from the 
Christian era. About that time, in the reign of Corn- 
modus, may be discovered the first germs of the pa- 
pacy, in a celebrated passage which occui’s in the 
writings of Irenfflus. That early father, in his work 
against Heresies, speaks of the Roman Church as “ at 
once the largest, the most ancient atid universally 
known, and which was founded and constituted by 
the two most illustrious apostles, Peter and Paul.” 
Again, he adds, that “ every church, that is to say, 
the faithful of all parts, must of necessity repair to, 
or agree with {conwnire ad) this church on account of 
its greater pre-eminence {propter potiarem principali- 
totem ) — a church in which the apostolical tradition 
has always been preserved by those who are of all 
parts.” This passage, to which Romish writers at- 
tach no small importance, has been rejected by not a 
few ecclesiastical authors, as occurring only in a 
Latin translation of the original Greek, which lias 
been unhappily lost. But even admitting its au- 
thenticity, it is to be observed, that while Trenseus 
speaks of the Roman Church as entitled to re- 
spect, he neither attributes to it the right of au- 
thority over other churches, nor does he imply that 
it made any such pretensions. No doubt, even at 
that early period the Church of Rome was account- 
ed the chief of the Western churches ; but a few 
years later, Irenaus, though bishop of the smaller 
and poorer church of Lyons, in a letter to a Ro- 
man bishop, refused to yield undue submission to 
the large and wealthy Church of Rome. The occa- 
sion on which this letter was written, was the Pas- 
chal controversy, in which Victor, bishop of Rome, 
holding the generally entertained opinion, that 
Easter, or the festival of the Resurrection, should be 
celebrated on the Lord’s day, and no other, address- 
ed a letter to the faithful everywhere, declaring that 
his own church should not hold communion with the 
churches of Asia Minor, and endeavouring to per- 
suade the bishops of other churches to adopt a simi- 
lar measure. In this attempt, though made with a 
spirit of overweening arrogance, Victor was com- 
pletely unsuccessful ; but throughout the whole of 
his conduct, we see nothing which would warrant 
08 in charging this Roman bishop with an attempt 
to usurp a power of governing other churches. It 
is impossible, however, to shut our eyes upon the 
feet, that the rising spirit of the papacy may be 


traced throughout the whole of this transaction, i 
there having been an evident attempt to compel the 
minority of churches to yield to the dictates of the 
majority. <<The spirit of ecclesiastical aggression 
and tyranny,” says Mr. Riddle, in his ‘ History of 
the Papacy, “ had begun to work ; and jj^^.'^eveloped 
itself, first, in the sentiments and ceiiluct of a Ro- 
man bishop. And observe how insidious was the 
attempt. There was, in the firat place, an effort at 
something like persuasion ; Victor tried the effect of 
a letter, a paternal letter as he no doubt would have 
called it, but in fact a threatening letter, as a means of 
inducing compliance ; and with regard to the act of 
writing this letter (though not as to the tone of it), 
he could appeal to the practice of sending and re- 
ceiving epistles which had prevailed from time imme- 
morial among Christian churches. Failing in his 
brotherly endeavour at persuasion, he sought to 
arouse a spirit, which indeed would not come at his 
command, but which, if he could have evoked it, 
would have displayed itself in an act of persecution 
against his unoffending brethren of the East. He , 
did not succeed in his unworthy efforts ; but he set i 
a pernicious example to bishops of later times, and I 
framed an idea of spiritual despotism which was j 
afterwards carried out to an extent such as neither I 
himself nor his contemporaries could possibly have 
foreseen. Victor, in short, being himself in advance 
of his age, attempted to get up, and bring into ac- 
tion, a kind of Church union ; — a step which he was 
led to take, either thinking that he possessed, or at 
least being desirous of possessing, the influence of a 
leader.” 

In tlie course of the Easter controversy, church 
councils were for the first time convened, and those 
assemblies being generally presided over by the bishop 
of the largest or the most influential church in the 
district, a difference of rank, and a system of subordi- 
nation among both the clergy and the churches, began 
to manifest themselves. The president of a coun- 
cil was naturally recognized as having a precedence 
among his brethren, and he being in most cases the 
bishop of a metropolitan church, the bishops of 
smaller communities came to acknowledge him as 
their superior. The metropolitans, therefore, as 
primi inter pares, first among their equals, soon ob- 
tained the right of convening and conducting synods, 
and of confirming and ordaining provincial bishops. 
The same circumstance which led to the elevation of 
the Metropolitans conduced, in a still higher degree, 
to give power and pre-eminence to the bishops of 
the three principal cities, Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch. To these bishops, accordingly, were as- 
signed larger dioceses, Rome having obtained Mid- 
dle and Lower Italy, with uncertain limits, while 
Egypt was assigned to Alexandria, and Syria to An- 
tioch. 

Of these three principal churches, that of Rome was 
the largest, the most wealthy, and the most honoured 
of all the churches of the West, and was thus placed 
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in circamstances peculiarly advantageous for as- 
serting authority over the other churches. So eariy 
as the middle of the second century a Jewish party 
in Rome claimed, in behalf of the Apostle James, a 
right to be recognized as a bishop of bishops, a 
movement which was looked upon by the African 
churches as equivalent to an ecclesiastical tyranny. 
But in the close of Chat same century, although the 
bishop of Rome, in common with all other bishops, 
received the name of Papa or father, the existence of 
papal authority and power was as yet unknown. 
The germs of it, however, may be discerned in that 
pre-eminence in size and reputation which was now 
so extensively conceded to the Church of Rome. 
In the second century, besides, the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of Christians began to be lost 
sight of, and a separate sacerdotal caste made its ap- 
pearance in the Christian Church. It is in the 
writings of TertulHan that the distinction between 
clergy and laity is for the first time developed, and 
the superiority of the former to the latter plainly 
asserted. And coeval with this formation of a sacer- 
dotal caste, a tendency began to develop itself among 
Christians generally, to substitute outward in place 
of inward religion, and in the course of the third 
century many additions were made to the Christian 
ritual, which, from their very nature, indicated a 
melancholy declension from the primitive simplicity 
of Christian worsliip. Before the time of Constan- 
tine numerous innovations had been introduced into 
the service of the church, all tending towards that 
increase of priestly power, which formed the very 
foundation of the papacy. 

The first presage of the future position of the 
Roman Ckordi mm afforded in two attein])ts which 
it made to impose its usagea upon other churches. 
These were sternly repelled by the Attetie and Afri- 
can bishops. Cyprian acknowledges the Roman to 
be the principal church in various passages of his writ- 
ings, without, however, allowing that it possessed a 
supremacy inconsistent with the parity of all bish- 
ops. But it is an undoubted fact, that Cyprian saw, 
in what he considered the pre-eminence of the Apos- 
tle Peter, the symbol of ecclesiastical unity, and in 
a passage of his work on the unity of the church, 
thw writer introduces the phrase as applied to the 
Church of Romo, of otfMra Petriy or chair of Peter. 
In the minds of the Roman Indiops themselves, the 
idea early arose, and took deep root, that their con- 
nexion with the Apostle Peter authorized them to 
take precedence of all other apostolic churches as 
the source of the apostolic tradition. It was this 
impression, doubtless, l^hich led Victor to assume 
the high ground which he took on the subject of 
the dispute about Easter. And after the middle of 
the third century, we find Stephanus, another Ro- 
man bishop, displaying equal presumptbn in the con- 
troversy about the validity of tlie baptism of here- 
tics, and even daring to excommunicate the churches 
of Asia Minor and of North Africa, which refused 


to acknowledge the tradition of the Roman Church, 
as an unalterable and decisive law, binding on all 
other Christian churches. Tlie arrogant claims, 
however, set forth by the Roman bishops were re- 
jected by the whole of the Eastern, and even by 
many of the Western churches. Cyprian openly 
declared, in a council of more than eighty of the 
bishops of North Africa, that “ no one should make 
himself a bishop of bishops and when Stephanus 
appealed to the authority of the Roman tradition, 
and spoke against innovations, Cyprian replied, that 
it was Stephanus himself who had made the innova- 
tions, and had broken away from the unity of the 
church. Such language is far from indicating that 
Cyprian acknowledged the bishop of Rome as entitled 
to exercise supreme jurisdiction in the church. On 
another occasion, also, Cyprian, in the name of the 
North African synod, declared, that the decision of 
the Roman bishop was without force, and therefore 
not entitled to be respected. 

The elevation of Constantine the Great to the im- 
perial throne, and the subsequent establishment of 
Christianity as the legal and recognized religion of 
the Roman Empire, had an important influence upon 
the fortunes of the church. Extensive immunities 
were granted to ecclesiastical persons ; large dona- 
tions of money, corn, and land were bestowed upon the 
church ; a portion of the public revenue was appro- 
priated to the use of the clergy, and unlimited license 
was given to testamentary bequests in favour of the 
church. In the new state of matters various arrange- 
ments made by the emperor tended to strengthen 
the power of the clergy, and to prepare the way for 
papal domination. Constantine was himself su- 
preme in all causes ecclesiastical, as well ns civil ; 
but taking advantage of his position, he gave into 
the hands of tlie rulers of the church a large share of 
political influence and power. From the moment 
that he embraced Christianity he seems to have re- 
garded himself as the temporal head and governor of 
the church. He issued commissions for the deci- 
sion of church confroverMes, convened councils, and 
sometimes presided over them, while their decrees 
were without force, unless they received the impe- 
rial mtification. He even appointed to ecclesiastical 
offices, and deposed or otherwise punished ecclesias- 
tical offendefs. In the exercise of his assumed power 
he invested the canons of councils with the authority 
of civil law, and thus made them universally bind- 
ing on the people. Heresy now became a crime 
against the state, as well as against the church, and 
a foundation was laid for all the subsequent perse- 
cutions. 

By the transfer of the seat of empire to Constanti- 
nople, the ecclesiastical power, in the hands of the 
bishops of Rome, received considerable extension. 
Not being kept in check by the preseuoe of the 
civil ruler, they found less difficulty in securing to 
themselves political power. As yet, however, we 
find no pretension to supreme authority on the part 
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of the bUhop of Home. On the contrary, at the 
coundl of Nice, A. D. 325, summoned by the autho> 
rity of Constantine, the sixth canon runs in these 
terms : “ The ancieut custom in Egypt, Libya, and 
Pentapolis shall continue to be observed, namely, 
that the bishop of Alexandria have ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction over all these districts ; as the bishop of 
Rome, according to usage, exercises such jurisdiction 
over the churches of certain countries. In like man- 
ner also their privileges siiall be preserved to the 
Church of Antioch and the churches in other pro- 
vinces. In general, it is plain that the great council 
will not suffer any person to remain a bishop who has 
become such without the consent of the metropolitan. 
If, however, an otherwise unanimous election of a 
bishop, according to the laws of the church, should 
be factiously opposed by only two or three, the 
choice of the majority shall prevail.” Tliis can- 
oti expressly asserts the equal authority of the 
three metropolitan, aftenvards patriarchal, sees of 
Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch. Tlie jurisdiction 
of the bishop of Rome is also declared to be limit- 
ed to certain countries. And this was in reality 
the case. The Roman bishop exercised a metropo- 
litan jurisdiction over the ten suburbicarian pro- 
vinces, which was as far as the political district of 
Rome extended, and comprehended Central and 
Lower Italy. Tims far, and no farther, the authority 
of the Roman bishop extended at the beginning of 
the fourth century, though afterwards, as primate or 
patriarch, he was recognized as the bead of nearly 
all the churches of the West. 

The high reputation which the Roman Church 
possessed in respect of apostolical tradition since the 
days of Irenseus, gave much value to her opinion and 
her decision as a mediator in all controversies. When 
the whole Eastera Church was Arian, she declared 
her strict adherence to the Nicene creed, and in con- 
sequence East Illyria sought an alliance with her, 
and the bishop of Thessalonica courted her friend- 
ship and countenance. “ This same state of affurs,” 
says Dr. Hase, made the Roman court at the coun- 
cil of Sardica, A. d, 347, a court of cassation, for the 
reception of appeals in the case of bishops. Tlte 
Eastern churches, when they were so disposed and 
when united among themselves, never hesitated to 
disregard the interference of the Roman bishops, and 
the synods of Nicsea wd Constantinople were entirely 
independent of his influence ; but when the patriarchs 
contended with each other, or with the imperial 
court, his powerful friendship was generally sought 
by both puttes, and was often purchased by conces- 
sions. Prom observing these fkets. Innocent I. be- 
came convinced that even in his day nothing, in the 
whole Christian world, could be brought to a deci- 
sion without the cognizance of the Roman see, and 
that especially in matters of faith all bishops were 
under the necessity of consulting St. Peter. The 
position of the Roman bishops in the state was that 
•f powerful subjects who could be judged only by 


the emperor himself, but who, as in the case of 
Liberius for his defence of the Nicsean creed, might 
sometimes be abused by him. But although the 
glory surrounding the apostolic chair had already 
become so attractive, that those who contended for it 
sometimes pressed towards it over the bodi^/'pf their 
competitors, it was still the subject nfiirrinion and 
•complaint among the heathen. The recollection 
that this worldly gloiy commenced only in the time 
of Constantine, gave occasion to the remark, that 
Sylvester lived long enough to do and witness what 
was suitable for a Roman bishop according to more 
modern views.” 

The real founder, however, of the future great- 
ness of the Roman see was Pope Leo I., usually 
styled the Great. Looking upon the Roman church 
as possessed of the true succession from the Apostle 
Peter, he regarded the bishop of that church as ap- 
pointed by God to be head of the whole Church of 
Christ upon the earth. Taking advantage of the 
disturbed state of the African Church, in con8e> 
quence of the outcry raised by the Arian Vandals, i 
he added Africa to the Roman patriarchate. Through ' 
the influence of this ambitious Pope, Yalentinian III. 
enacted a law which declared the apostolic see the 
supreme legislative and judicial authority for the 
whole church. This law was at first intended only 
for the West, and through tlie decay of the empire 
beyond the Alps, it became an empty title, to take 
effect only in subsequent times. 

After the sixth century, the bishops of Rome were 
called Popes, and considered themselves as under a 
sacred responsibility to execute the decrees of coun- 
cils, l^ing invested, as tliey supposed, with a peea- 
liar power derived from the divine right of Peter. 
And the vigour and energy with which they acted, 
recommended them to the favour of the people. 
More than once the popes delivered Rome and the 
surrotuiding country from the hands of the barba- 
rians. And when the Western Empire had been 
completely destroyed A. d. 476, and a German king- 
dom had been set up in Italy, the Roman people con- 
tinued to look upon the popes as tlieii* native rulera, 
giving them homage and obedience as the masters 
of the country. The high position of influence and 
power which the bishops of Rome had now acquired, 
enabled them the more readily to adopt measures 
for the farther aggrandisement of the clergy. With 
tins view laymen were publicly prohibited from in- 
terfering in the affairs of the church, and the clergy 
were declared to be amenable to no bar but that of 
the Almighty. 

Italy was reconquered by Justinian I., and the 
bishops and clergy of Rome became dependent upon 
Constantinople, a state of matters which continued 
till the time of Gregory I., who sought to establish 
ecclesiastical authority by the deliverance of the 
clergy from political dependence. No pontiff ever 
wore the triple crown who was more earnest than 
Gregory in promoting the interests of the Roman 
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Church) and advancing the authority and influence of 
the popes. His successors sometimes acknowledged 
the authority of the emperor, but never willingly. 
In the celebrated and protracted controversy on the 
subject of image-w(Hahip, they hesitated not to lay 
the emperor under the ban of a solemn excommuni- 
cation. 

Until the time of Gregory, the papacy contended 
fw dominion over the church, not only through the 
ambition of individual popes, but still more from the 
exigencies of the times ; but after that period the 
struggle for tlie independence and ascendency of the 
church assumed a totally different aspect. To his 
spiritual authority, as the vicegerent of God upon 
tlie earth, the bishop of Rome now added temporal 
authority, having become lord of a considerable ter- 
ritory. At this period commenced the struggle be- 
tween the emperors and the popes, which was severe 
and protracted. Though the Pope was the vassal of 
the emperor, and chosen under the imperial dicta- 
tion, he received homage from each emperor as a 
spiritual father, from whose hand the crown was re- 
ceived. But during the reign of Louis the Pious, 
and the contentions of his sons for the government, 
the popes threw off to a considerable extent their de- 
pendence upon the emperors. 

Towards the close of the eighth century the pa- 
pacy made great advances towards the establishment 
of its temporal power, by the spurious story which 
arose, and was extensively credited, as to an alleged 
donation of Constantine the Great ; that emperor, as 
was pretended, having given over Rome, and even 
the whole of Italy, to Pope Sylvester. Tliis fiction 
received no little countenance from the alleged dis- 
covery of a document which purported to be the 
original deed of gift executed by Constantine in the 
Pope’s favour, in A. D. 324. Only a short time 
elapsed when another expedient was resorted to for 
increasing the power and influence of the papacy ; 
namely, the wide circulation of a new code of eccle- 
siastical laws framed on the principle of favouring 
the papal theocratic system. The collection now re- 
ferred to, and which acquired great authority, by 
assuming the names of ancient popes, is usually 
termed the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals, and professes 
to exhibit a complete series of the decretals of the 
lioman b’shops from Clement I. A. n. 91, to Daraa- 
8U8 1. A. D. 384. The claims of the papacy were 
here put forth under the authority of Christian anti- 
quity. “ It was repeatedly inculcated,” says Nean- 
der, “ that the Cliurch of Rome was directly consti- 
tuted head over all the others, by Christ himself. 
The episcopal chair o£ Peter, the princeps aposto- 
lorum, had been transferred on grounds of conve- 
nience from Antioch to Rome. The Church of 
Rome, which appoints and consecrates all bishops, is 
therefore the sole and sufficient judge, in the last 
resort, over the same, to which in all cases they may 
appeal. Among the important affairs which could 
not be decided without the authority of the Pope, 


belonged the cases of bishops. In one of the decre- 
tals, the condition is indeed expressed, that whenever 
an appeal i» made, it should be reported to the Pope. 
But in other places, it is expressly declared, as in- 
deed it follows, as a matter of course, from the prin- 
ciple lying at the ground of these decretals, that a 
decisive sentence can in no case whatsoever be pass- 
ed upon bishops, without the concurrence of the 
Romish church, as well as that no regular synod can 
be convoked without its authority. Hence it fol- 
lowed again, that the Pope, whenever he thought 
proper, could bring the cause before his own tribu- 
nal, even where no appeal had been made, in case 
the bishop, as might indeed offen happen under the 
circumstances of those times, had not dared to ap- 
peal ; and the decision of the Pope must be acknow- 
ledged and carried into effect without demur. More- 
over, it is already intimated in these decretals, that 
the Emperor Constantine had transferred his sov- 
ereign authority in Rome to the Roman bishop.” 

Tlie fii-mness and energy of the government of 
Charlemagtie were by no means favourable to the 
carrying out of such principles as were developed in 
the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals. But the reign of 
his feeble-minded successor, I.K)ui8 the Pious, and 
the quarrels which ensued between him and his 
sons, gave the church an opportunity of now and 
again taking part in the political strife. Gregory IV. 
came to Prance as mediator, but far from acknow- 
ledging him as necessarily supreme, the Frankish 
bishops threatened him with deposition. 

The pontificate of Nicholas I., which commenced 
in A. i>. 858, formed a new epoch in the history of 
the papacy. Boldly avowing his wish to follow out 
the principles of the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals, he 
quoted this document for the first time as authorita- 
tively binding upon the church. With that all- 
grasping ambition which has so often characterized 
the popes, Nicholas claimed the right of sovereignty 
over the universal church, and conceived the plan of 
convoking synods in Rome, composed of bishops 
from different countries, with the view of gathering 
information as to the state of the churches in all 
quarters, and promulgating the new ordinances 
throughout the whole world. He asserted a supreme 
authority over monarchs as well as bishops, ob- 
liging Lothaire II. to humble himself and own sub- 
jection to the papal see. On the death of Lothaire) 
Pope Adrian II. defended the rights of the lawful 
heir to the throne against Charles the Bald and Louis 
the German. Finding that he was defeated in his 
object by the firmness of Charles, he sought to win 
him over by promising him the succession to the 
empire. Tin's project was executed by Adrian's 
successor, John VIII., who, however, compelled 
Charles, as the condition of ohtainii^ the title of 
king of France, to acknowledge the independence 
of Rome and its ten-itory, and to confess that he 
only held the empire by the gift of the Pope. 

But while the popes were thus triumphant over^ 
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the emperors, they were severely harassed by the tur- 
bulent feudal lords, who sought to establish for them- 
selves a virtual independence. These feudal lords 
interfered in the election of the popes, and generally 
controlled them ; they insulted, imprisoned, and mur- 
dered tlie pontiffs, and while the supremacy of the 
papal power was tacitly acknowledged throughout 
Europe, it was itself compelled to submit to a race of 
petty tyrants. Two shameless prostitutes, through 
their influence with the profligate nobles, procured 
the papal chair for their paramours and their illegiti- 
mate cliildren ; and so great were the disorders of the 
church, that the emperore once more rose above the 
popes, and Pope John XII. was deposed by the Em- 
peror Otho, after summoning him before a synod at 
Rome, which convicted him of murder, blasphemy, 
and all kinds of lewdness. Leo VIII. was now elected 
to the papal throne, and the Romans swore to the em- 
peror that no Pope should be chosen or consecrated 
without his consent. The succeeding popes were 
nominated and with great difficulty defended by the 
emperor against the hatred of the people and the craft 
of the Tuscan party. Such was the low state of de- 
gradation to which the church had sunk, that a loud 
cry was raised for its deliverance from the simony 
and the licentiousness of the clergy. Every office 
in the church was bought and sold. In these cir- 
cumstances the emperors had little difficulty in 
maintaining their superiority over a race of profli- 
gate popes, who pretended to govern a church which 
was notoriously the seat of every species of corrup- 
tioor 

With the elevation of Leo IX. to St. Peter’s 
chair in A. D. 1049, commenced a new era in the 
history of the papacy, when strenuous efforts were 
made to render the church independent of the secu- 
lar power. The prevailing corruption of the clergy 
had now reached its height, and a strong reaction 
began to manifest itself. The soul of this new re- 
forming movement was the monk Hildebrand, a man 
of remarkable talent, activity, and energy. In aim- 
ing at a reformation and emancipation of the church, 
two things seemed to be necessary, the introduction 
of a stricter moral discipline among the clergy by 
reviving the ancient laws concerning celibacy, and 
the abolition of simony in disposing of the offices of 
the church. Through the influence of Hildebrand 
over the mind of Leo, that Pope became zealous in 
opposing the abuses which had crept into the ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical aflairs, and yet amid his 
anxiety to reform the church, he transgressed its 
laws in his own person, by leading an army against 
the neighbouring Normans, who had laid waste the 
territories of the church. Such unwarrantable con- 
duct, on the part of the head of the church, excited 
the greatest regret in the minds of all the true friends 
of ecclesiastical order ; and all the more as the expe- 
dition proved disastrous, the Pope’s army having 
been wholly destroyed, and the Pope himself taken 
prisoner; but when in liis confinement he beheld the 
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donquerors at his feet, he blessed their arms and con- 
firmed their conquests. Leo died of a broken heart 
goon after bis release from prison. 

While Hildebrand was maturing his plans for the 
re-establishment of the papacy, many cin»**t>^8tance8 
occurred which confirmed his desire to^osecute his 
design. For nearly two hundred years had the 
ecclesiastics of tiie diocese of Milan maintained their 
independence of the holy see ; it appeared, there- 
fore, to the cardinal-monk a most desirable object to 
bring about the submission of this refractory poriion 
of the Italian clergy. A legate was, accoi*dingly, 
despatched ‘to Milan on this important errand ; but 
though he apparently succeeded, it was only for a 
time, and no sooner liad the legate departed than 
the clergy declared as strongly as ever their opposi- 
tion to papal authority. The Anglo-Saxon Church 
had, from the very commencement of its history, de- 
clined to yield subjection to the see of Rome. Now, 
however, it was destroyed by the Norman conquest, 
to the success of which the interference of the Pope 
and of Hildebrand materially contributed. All the 
political struggles of this period, however, were cast 
into the shade by the daring citation of the Emperor 
Henry IV. The Saxons appealed to Rome against 
Henry for his intolerable oppression of his subjects, 
and for exposing to sale all ecclesiastical offices for 
the support of an army ; and the then reigning Pope, 
Alexander II., at the instigation of Hildebrand, sum- 
moned the king to Rome tliat he might answer the 
cimrges made against him by bis own subjects. 
This was plainly a declaration of open war between 
the spiritual and temporal authorities, and it was 
only the death of the Pope which prevented the 
contest from coming to an immediate crisis. The 
ambitions Hildebrand, on hearing the tidings of 
Alexander’s death, felt that the time had now arrived 
for his entering upon tlie execution of his long-cher- 
ished plans, and assuming the dignity of an inde- 
pendent sovereign. Even at the funeral of Alex- 
ander, the people exclaimed “ Hildebrand is Pope, 
St. Peter has elected him.” l* 

Hildebrand accepted of the papal tiara under the 
title of Gregory VII., and to disarm liostility, and pre- 
vent the election of an anti-pope, he feigned submis- 
sion to the emperor, refusing to be consecrated with- 
out the imperial sanction. And yet no sooner did 
he find himself securely seated in St. Peter’s chair 
than he proceeded forthwith to carry out his favour- 
ite plan for securing the independence of the church 
by preventing lay interference in the collation of 
benefices. The two great objects of this celebrated 
Pope, one of the most famous indeed in the history 
of the papacy, were, to enforce the celibacy of the 
clergy, and the right of the popes to the investiture 
of bishops. At a synod held at Rome A. D. 1074, 
Gregory re-established the ancient law of celibacy. 
A second synod was held at Rome in the following 
year, which condemned all simony, and pronounced 
a sentence of excommunication on eveiy man who 
3e 
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should give or receive an ecdesiastical office from 
the hands of a laj'inan. These decrees were com- 
municated to the sovereigns of Europe by Gregory 
himself in letters which afford ample evidence of the 
pre-eminent abilities of the writer. The kings con- 
tended earnestly in behalf of a long-established pre- 
rogative to which tliey had been accustomed to 
attach the gi*eatest importance- Hence the pro- 
tracted controversy on irvmtituves between the em- 
perors and the popes. 

Gregory gladly availed himself of every opportu- 
nity to assert his privileges as & feudal lord para- 
mount, and to eiereisG his office as a divine umpire 
and lawgiver among the nations of Europe. His 
plausible professions were viewed with great jealousy 
both by kings and nobles, accompanied as they were 
by an open invasion of their privileges. At length 
a conspiracy was formed against the pontiff in Home 
itself, when Cincius, the prefect of the city, arrested 
! his lioliness while celebi'ating mass on Christmas 
day, and threw him into prison, but the populace 
interfered and rescued their favourite. The growing 
power and influence of Gregory could not fail to 
awaken suspicion in many of the crowned heads of 
Europe, but more especially was this the ease with 
the youthful emperor, Henry IV., wlio saw witli 
mingled jealousy and indignation a now power es- 
tablished which more than rivalled his own. In 
detiance of the Pope he restored bisliops in his domi- 
nions who had been deposed and excommunicated 
for simony. Soon afterwards Gregory cited the em- 
' poror to appear at Home and answer to the charges 
I laid against liim, threatening him witli excommuni- 
cation if he disobeyed the summons. Enraged at 
the insolence and presumption of the Pope, Henry 
assembled a synod at Worms A. d, 1076, composed 
of the princes and prelates devoted to his cause, and 
procured a sentence of deposition against Gregory. 
The Pope replied by exconaraunicating Henry, and 
ab'.olving his subjects from their allegiance, deposed 
several prelates in Germany, France, and Lombardy 
who favoured the emperor, and published a series of 
papal constitutions, in which the claims of the popes 
to supremacy over all the sovereigns of the earth 
, wore plainly set forth. The most important of 
j these resolutions, which form tlie bavsis of the politi- 
' cal system of the papacy, were as follows : “ That 
1 , the Koinan pontiff alone can be called Univeisal. 

I That be alone has a right to depose bishops. That 

I his legates have a right to preside over all bishops 

assembled in a general council. Tliat the Pope can 
I depose absent prelates. That he alone lias a right 
j to use imperial omamcuits. ITiat princes are bound 
; to kiss his feet, and his only. That he has a right 
i ' to depose emperors. That no synod or council suni- 
I moned without his commission can be called general. 

I That no book can be called canonical without his 
authority. That his sentence can be annulled by 
none, but that lie noay annul the decrees of all. 
That the Homan Church lias been, is, and will con- 


tinue, infallible. Tliat whoever dissents from the 
Boinish Church ceases to be a Catholic Christian. 
And that subjects may be absolved from their alle- 
giance to wicked princes.” 

Both the Emperor and the Pope now prepared for 
war, but all the advantages were on the side of Gre- 
gory. Henry was forsaken by the piinces of his 
own court, who so far sided with the Pope, that they 
resolved, if the ban of excommunication were not re- 
moved from Henry witliin a limited period, he would 
bo deprived of his throne. The emperor's condition 
was now one of peculiar pei^lexity, difficulty, and 
danger. He knew not in what direction to look for 
succour. In despair, therefore, he resolved to apply 
for a personal interview with the Pope, and to ask 
for absolution. He crossed tlie Alps, accordingly, 
in the depth of a severe winter with his queen and 
child, enclosed in the hides of oxen, and entered 
Italy so dLlieartened, that he thought only of conci- 
liating his powerful enemy by submission. Through 
the intercession of some of the most influential Ita- 
lian nobles, the Pope consented to grant Henry an 
interview. His holiness then resided at Canosa, and 
thither the emperor proceeded, but was doomed to 
experience at the hands of his holiness the greatest 
indignities that were ever heaped upon a sovereign. 
On reaching the papal residence, at the first barrier 
he was compelled to dismiss his attendants ; when 
he reached the second he was obliged to lay aside 
his imperial robes, and assume the habit of a peni- 
tent- In this dress he was forced to stand three 
whole days barefooted and fasting from morning till 
night in the outer court of the castle during one of 
the severest winters tliat had ever been known in 
Northern Italy, imploring pardon of his transgi’es- 
sioiis from God and the Pope. He was at length 
admitted into the presence of the hauglity pontiff, 
who, after all the humiliations to which the emperor 
had submitted, granted him not the entire removal, 
but only the suspension of tlie sentence of excom- 
munication. 

The harsli treatment which he had received from 
Gregory roused the indignation of Henry, and to 
retrieve his lost honour he joined the nobles oi 
Lombardy in a renewed war against the Pope. The 
sentence of excommunication and deposition was 
again declared against the emperor, a rival Pope and 
a rival king were set up, and Italy and Germany 
were filled with blood. Henry besieged and took 
Rome in a. d. 10R4 ; but the Pope, though shut up 
in his castle of St. Angelo, would accept of nothing 
short of the unconditional submission of the king. 
Having been liberated by Robert Guiscard, and 
finding that even his own people were not disposed 
to espouse liis cause, Gregory retired to Salerno, 
where he was seized with a mortal disease, and died 
uncouquered, repeating with his latest breath the Ex- 
communication he had issued against Henry and all 
his adherents. Thus terminated the career of the 
great founder of the papacy as a political power in 
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Europe, and a power, too, which renders all subser- 
vient to its own aggrandisement. 

The principles on whicli Gregory had acted through- 
out the whole of his public life, both as a cardinal- 
monk and as the proud occupant of the papal chair, 
continued long after his death to actuate his succes- 
sors, so tliat in course of time the Pope became the 
controlling power, heading and directing every popu- 
lar movement in the Webtem world. The Cru- 
sades (which see), had no small influence in placing 
the clnirch on a political vantage ground, from which, 
amid the general and all-absorbing fanaticism which 
pervaded the European nations, she could hurl her 
anathemas against the most powerful kings with lit- 
tle chance of encountering the slightest resistance. 
At the very first council, that of Clermont, which 
authorized the first Crusade, the king of France, in 
whose dominions the council met, was excommuni- 
cated, and could only obtain absolution by humiliat- 
ing submission. To consolidate the papal structure, 
Paschal 11. procured tlie enactment of a new oath 
to be taken by all ranks of the clergy, whereby they 
abjured all heresy, promised implicit obedience to 
the Pope and his successors, and })ledged themselves 
to affirm what the church affirms, and to condemn 
what she condemns. 

Henry V. proved a more formidable enemy to the 
papacy than his father. He led an army into Italy, 
took Pope Paschal prisoner, compelled him to per- 
form the ceremony of his coronation, and to issue a 
bull securing the right of investiture to the emperor 
and his successors. By the remonstrances of his 
cardinals, however, the Pope was persuaded to annul 
the treaty, but the death of his holiness prevented 
an immediate war. Both Gelasius II. and Calix- 
tus II. supported the policy of Paschal, and after a 
long stru^le, the emperor was forced to resign his 
claim to episcopal investitures, with the exception of 
investiture to the temporal rights belonging to the 
sees. This was the purport of the Concordat agreed 
upon at an imperial diet at Worms in A. D. 1122, 
and confirmed the following year at the first general 
council in the Ijiteran. Such now was the autho- 
rity of the papacy that the influence hitherto exer- 
cised by the emperors in the election of bishops was 
gradually transferred to the popes. 

About this period arose Arnold of Bi'escia, a dis- 
ciple of Abelard, who directed his attention to the 
reform of the church and of the government. The 
followers of this able and energetic man were numer- 
ous both in Italy and Germany. See Arnoldists. 
Against this powerful party Innocent II., Celes- 
tine II., Lucius H., and Eugenius III. found it neces- 
sary to contend earnestly for their own domestic 
power; and daring this period the aggressions of 
popery on the rights of kings and nations were sus- 
pended. The second council of Lateran, in A. d. 
1139, at which a thousand bishops were present, con- 
demned the opinions of Arnold, and by papal in- 
fluence he was driven from Italy, France, and Zu- 


rich, until in the city of Rome itself he attained su- 
preme power. Rome now set an example of resist- 
ance to the temporal power of the papacy, confining 
the Pope to the exercise of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and to the possession of tithes and^ji^untary 
offerings. Lucius II. led an army agirfist trie Ro- 
man people, and though he was killed while his 
troops were storming’ the city, his successor, Euge- 
nius III. made no attempts to conciliate his refrac- 
tory subjects, but called in the assistance of the king 
of the Normans to protect him from their violence. 
While the popes were thus exposed to the contempt 
and hatred of the subjects of their secular govern • 
ment, a work appeared from the pen of St. Bernard, 
which was designed to prop up their tottering power. 
In this work, which was entitled < Contemplations on 
the Papacy,* the author exhibits the system in its 
most favourable aspect, as designed by God for the 
promotion of the best interests of the people, but, at 
the same time, he candidly predicts that its worldly 
arrogance will prove its destruction. Neither by 
force nor flattery, however, could the Roman people 
be persuaded to subject themselves anew to the yoke 
of the papacy, and it was not until they discovered 
that the overthrow of the hated system would se- 
riously diminish the funds of the Roman exchequer, 
that they consented anew to surrender their liber- 
ties to the pontiffs. 

Frederick I. ascended the throne of Germany with 
the fixed resolution to re-establish if possible the an- 
cient dominion on both sides of the Alps. He enter- 
tained the bold idea of rescuing his subjects from the 
subjection which had been so long yielded to a 
foreign bishop, and of forming a great national Ger- 
man Church, under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
archbishop of Treves. The project, however, was 
unsuccessful, chiefly through the jealousy of the 
German princes. Soon after this a circumstance 
occurred which led to a remarkable assertion on the 
part of the papacy, of the right to bestow kingdoms 
and empires at pleasure. Henry II., king of Eng- 
land, anxious to annex Ireland to his dominions, ap- 
plied to Pope Adrian IV. to sanction his under- 
taking, declaring that his chief object was to re- 
establish true Christianity, as he called it, in that 
island. Adrian acceded to Henry's request, and 
wrote him a letter professing to give over Ireland in- 
to his hands. This conveyance was communicated 
by Henry to the Irisli hierarchy, but it was not un- 
til several years had elapsed, that Henry was for- 
mally proclaimed lord of Ireland, and the severest 
censures of the church denounced against all who 
should impeach the donation of the holy see, or op- 
pose the government of its illustrious representative. 
No better proof could be given that the doctrine of 
the decretal and canon law, as to the papal supre- 
macyf had now been admitted, than the fact that the 
English king asked for Ireland as a gift from the 
Pope, thus acknowledging the superiority of the Ro- 
I man pontiff. This admission was, of course, fatal to 
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tlie independence of Henry’s crown, and paved the 
way for the exercise of the papal usurpation in the 
reign of his son John. 

The death of Adrian gave Frederick an oppor- 
tunity of asserting the ancient right of the emperors 
in the election of a successor ; but finding himself 
unable to push matters to extremities, he contented 
himself with effecting the election of an anti-pope, 
Victor IV., in opposition to Alexander III., who 
was elected by the Norman party in the college of 
cardinals. The choice of the emperor was ratified 
by a council summoned to meet at Pavia, A. D. 1160, 
and several of the clergy, especially all tlie Cister- 
cian monks wlio refused to acknowledge Victor, were 
compelled to leave the country. His rival Alexan- 
der retired to France, where he was kindly received, 
and gained over to his interest the kings of France, 
England, Spain, and most other countries of West- 
ern Europe. In 1164 Victor died, and the cardinals 
of his party chose as his successor Griiido, bishop of 
Crema, who assumed the title of Paschal III., and 
was confirmed by the emperor. The Romans, how- 
ever, recalled Alexander from Prance, but the em- 
peror, having occasion to enter Italy with an anny 
for the purpose of suppressing an insurrection of the 
Lombards, advanced to Rome, and took possession 
of the city, Alexander being compelled to flee in the 
garb of a pilgrim, and to seek shelter among the Nor- 
mans. At length, in 1167, Alexander recovered his 
power in Rome, and having excommiuucated Fre- 
derick, deposed liim, and absolved his subjects from 
their allegiance. Tiic death of Paschal III., in 
1168, was followed by the election in his room of 
Calixtus III., who, however, tliougli confirmed by 
the emperor, never obtained any considerable in- 
fluence. 

In the meantime the power of the papacy, while 
thus keenly opposed in Germany, w'as making rapid 
progress in other countries, more especially in France 
and England. To this result the famous dispute of 
Henry II. of England with the notorious Thomas k 
Recket not a little contributed. The haughty pre- 
late, with whom the advancement of the papal au- 
thority was a paramount object, obstinately perse- 
vered in resisting the constitutions of Clarendon, by 
wliich all ecclesiastics were placed under the due 
I control of the sovereign. Becket was banished, but 
I he found an asylum witii the king of France. The 
' result of this struggle, which takes a prominent place 
] in English history, was, that Becket triumphed over 
' Henry, returned to England, and issued his excom- 
j munications against his opponents. His ambition 
I and insolence provoked Henry to utter an unguarded 
I exclamation, which was too rigidly interpreted by 
I his followers. Becket was murdered at the altar, 

. and the Romish Church has enrolled liim in the list 
! of her saints and martyrs. Henry was alarmed at 
the unexpected murder of the archbishop, and he 
, lost no time in despatching an embassy to Rome, 

I declaring himself ready to submit to any penance 


wliich the Pope might inflict, and to comply with 
any demands he might make. The humiliation of 
the English monarch tended more than any event 
which had happened for a long period to enhwee the 
influence of the papacy throughout Europe. This 
event was speedily followed by anotlier still more 
favourable and flattering to the Pope than the sub- 
mission of Henry ; the emperor of Germany having 
agreed to recognize Alexander as Pope, to receive 
absolution at his hands, to restore to him the gov- 
ernment of the city of Rome, and to renounce the 
anti-pope. To proclaim his triumph over schisma- 
tics and kings. Pope Alexander summoned, in a. d. 
1178, a large council, which was attended by nearly 
300 prelates, and is usually reckoned the third gen- 
eral Lateran council. To prevent any schisms in 
future from controverted elections of the popes, this 
council decreed that the votes of two-thirds of the 
cardinals should be necessary to secure the success 
of a candidate. 

The advances which the papacy had already made 
in temporal power and authority, encouraged the 
successors of Alexander to carry on a renewed strug- 
gle for supremacy with the emperors of Germany. 
The contest was protracted throughout another cen- 
tury, before the close of which the popes had con- 
trived to exalt themselves far above the occupants 
of the imperial tlirone. England also, through the 
pusillanimity of King John, became the victim of 
papal ambition. A disputed election to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury was submitted to the deci- 
sion of the Pope, by whom it was pronounced inva- 
lid, and another prelate named I^ngton nominated 
to the vacant see. King John refused to acknow- 
ledge tlie papal nominee, and seized upon the reve- 
nues of the clergy. Pope Innocent III. then laid all 
England under an interdict, and excommunicated the 
king. In vain did John strive to resist this act of 
the Romish pontiff ; he was deposed by Innocent, 
and his kingdom handed over to Philip, king of 
France. Alarmed at this violent exercise of papal 
authority, John, with the most disgraceful cowar- 
dice, humbled himself before the Pope, and consented 
to receive England as a fief from the holy see. 
These transactions called forth one universal cry of 
indignation from the English people. The barons 
flew to arms, and in deflance of papal prohibitions, 
John was compelled to sign the Magma Chart a of 
English liberty. It was to no purpose that the Pope 
hurled his anathemas against the estates and their 
charter ; the papal power, notwithstanding the proud 
elevation it had readied, had now found an enemy 
too powerful to be withstood. 

The same year (1215) that Innocent III. was foil- 
ed in his attempts upon England by the unflinching 
energy of her nobles and people, he summoned the 
fourth council of Lateran, which, by a solemn de- 
cree, declared the Pope to be the head of the great 
Christian family of nations, and elated by the pre- 
eminent superiority which he was declared to pos- 
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sesS) Innocent, in his vanity, likened hitnaelf to the 
tun, and the various civil governments to the moon, 
receiving their light from him as from a feudal lord. 
Great was the presumption involved in such a state- 
ment, but it must be admitted that, by the exertions 
of this ambitious pontiff, Rome became once more 
the head of the civilized world. 

At his death Innocent was succeeded by Honoti- 
us 111., a man of mild dispositions, who was utterly 
unfit to maintain the ground whicii his predecessor 
had gained, and, accordingly, allowed the power of 
the papacy to be weakened in his contest with the 
emperor of Germany. The reign of Honorius, how- 
ever, was very brief, and to repair the damage which 
had been occasioned by his weakness, the cardinals 
elected as his successor Gregory IX., a nephew of 
Innocent III., and of a kindred spirit with that emi- 
nent Pope. No sooner had he taken his seat in 
St. Peter’s chair than the new pontiff assumed an 
attitude of uncompromising firmness towards the 
emperor. At his coronation Frederick had taken 
the vow of the cross, and renewed it at Jerusalem. 
But when called upon to fulfil his vow during the 
pontificate of Honorius, he had always evaded com- 
pliance. But Gregory would submit to no further 
delay, and perceiving that Frederick was taking no 
serious steps to fulfil his vow by setting out for 
Palestine, he issued a sentence of excommunication 
against the dilatory emperor, and sent it round to all 
the courts and kingdoms of Europe. It happened, 
however, that Frederick, actuated by mere motives 
of self-interest, had resolved to undertake the cru- 
sade in earnest. His preparations were nearly ready, 
and disregarding, therefore, the papal ban, he ac- 
tually set out for Palestine in August 1228. The 
expedition was successful he entered the holy city 
in triumph, placed upon his head the crown of Je- 
rusalem, hastened back to Italy, and drove the sol- 
diers of the Pope before him. At length a peace 
was concluded between the Emperor and the Pope, 
by which full satisfaction was made to the papacy 
for the injuries it had sustained, and even new poli- 
tical advantages were conferred upon it. Such an 
arrangement was peculiarly seasonable, as the Ro- 
mans, weary of the priestly domination under which 
they had suffered so much oppression, had made a 
determined effort to throw off the yoke, and it was 
only through the effective aid of the emperor that 
Gregory was enabled to maintain his temporal sov- 
ereignty. 

The success, however, which Frederick obtained 
soon after, in his war with the Lombards, awakened 
anew the jealousy of the Pope. The result was, 
that both parties came to an open rupture, and on 
Palm Sunday 1239, the Pope pronounced a solemn 
excommunication against the emperor, sending it 
throughout Europe along with an interdict upon 
j every place in which Henry should reside. An angry 
epistolary controversy now ensued, in which an at- 
tempt was made, on the one side, to show the injus- 


tice of the papal sentence; and on the other to 
show that it was fully warranted by the conduct of 
the emperor. But the dispute was not confined to 
letters ; the Pope raised an army of his own, and 
openly joined with the Lombards and^^y^snetians 
against Frederick, who in turn led ll|| troops into 
the States of the church, and shut up Gregory in 
Rome. In these circumstances the Pope, belea- 
guered in his own city, issued an order for tlie assem- 
bling of a general council the following year. Fre- 
derick, however, frustrated this design, and soon 
after the Roman pontiff died in extreme old age — 
an event which seemed for a time to promise a res- 
toration of tranquillity. 

Gregory IX. was succeeded by Celestin IV., who, 
however, survived his elevation only a montli, and 
the cardinals, being divided in opinion as to the most 
suitable person to supply the vacancy, an interreg- 
num of two years’ duration ensued, at the end of 
which a cardinal of the Ghibelline or imperial fac- 
tion was chosen under the name of Innocent IV. 
The new pontiff feeling that he was unable to cope 
with Frederick in the field, endeavoured to bafile 
him by negotiation. He professed, accordingly, the 
utmost readiness to be at peace with the emperor, 
and his overtures to that effect being accepted, a 
personal interview was arranged, at which a treaty 
of peace should be finally concluded. Meanwhile 
the Pope, probably afraid to meet Frederick, fled 
from Rome to Genoa, his native city, and after in 
vain asking for an asylum from the kings of Eng- 
land, France, and Arragon, he repaired to the free 
city of Lyons. Here he assembled a council, which 
solemnly deposed Frederick, and thus kindled a 
civil war throughout the empire. Offers of peace 
were made to the Pope through Louis IX., king of 
France ; but these offers were rejected by Innocent, 
who set up a rival emperor, and adopted every ex- 
pedient in his power to reduce Frederick to submis- 
sion. Treason and rebellion were openly preached 
at the instigation of his holiness by many Romish 
ecclesiastics in Germany, and the Dominican monks 
urged their hearers to deeds of blood. 

In 1250 the Emperor Frederick died, and was 
succeeded in the imperial government by bis son 
Conrad. The Pope returned from Lyons to Rome, 
and as if his rage had been only redoubled by the 
death of his enemy, he persecuted and excommuni- 
cated the young emperor, offering the crown of 
Sicily to a brother of the king of England, and after- 
wards to a brother of the king of Fmnce. Germany 
was now the scene of civil commotions of the most 
painful kind, the clergy fighting against the laity, 
and the laity against the clergy. The unexpected 
death of Conrad did not diminish the hatred of the 
Pope to his family, although the young emperor be- 
fore bis death had bequeathed his infant son Conra- 
din to the mercy of Innocent. Unsubdued by this 
mark of the confidence reposed in him, even by an 
enemy, the pontiff took possession of the Neapoli- 
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tan domituons, white Manfred, tlie illegitimate son 
of Frederick, usurped the throne of Sicily, and re- 
fusing to do homage to the Pope, threatened to be- 
come as formidable an enemy of the papacy as his 
father had been. At this juncture, the ambitious 
career of Innocent was brought to a close by his 
death, which took place at Naples in the midst of 
schemes for the aggrandisement of the papal see, 
such as, had they not been arrested, would in all 
probability ere long have embroiled the whole of 
the European kingdoms in a general war. 

Innocent IV. was succeeded by Alexander IV. 
who, though he excommunicated Manfred, found 
himself unable to encounter him alone, and, there- 
fore, he sought the assistance of Henry III., king of 
England, offering the investiture of Sicily to his son 
Prince Edward. Aid, however, was refused, and 
Manfred setting the Pope at dedance, raised such a 
spirit of insurrection in the city of Rome, that Alex- 
ander fled to Viterbo, where he died. Urban IV., the 
next Pope, followed the same line of policy, but 
wliile engaged in negotiations with the view of giv- 
ing the investiture of Sicily to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the king of France, he also was cut ofl*. 
The negotiations, however, were completed by his 
successor, Clement IV., who entered upon his pon- 
tifleate with a firm determination to destroy Man- 
fred, and with this view invited diaries to come into 
Italy. In accordance with this invitation, diaries 
set out for Rome with a large army, and having paid 
I homage to the Pope, marched towards Naples to 
I seize his new dominions. Manfred encountered the 
I invaders at Beneventum, but was defeated and slain, 

I after which the cruel conqueror murdered the wife, 
j the children, and sister of his rival. Conradin now 
entered Italy to assert the hereditary claims of his 
family, and encouraged by the enthusiasm with which 
he was received, he went forward, in the face of 
papal excommunications, and took possession of 
Rome. Charles, however, appeared with his French 
army, and attacking Conradin, took him prisoner. 
He subjected the young prince, who was only six- 
teen years of age, to a mock trial, and commanded 
him to be executed. Thus perished on the scafl'old 
the last prince of the house of Swabia, which had 
lung been the most powerful obstacle to papal usur- 
pation. The triumph of the papacy now appeared 
to be complete ; Italy was severed from the German 
empire, but it recovered its independence only to be 
rent asunder by contending factions, and the pon- 
tiffs were doomed to discover that the spirit of free- 
dom, which they had so largely encouraged, was a 
more formidable enemy than the German emperors 
themselves. 

Charles of Anjou, fired with the ambition of con- 
quest, aimed almost openly at the complete sov- 
ereignty of Italy. Assuming the title of Imperial 
Vicar, he usurped supreme power, and formed the 
project of overthrowing the Greek Empire, which 
liad just been restored by Michael Palseologus. Gre- 


gory X. had succeeded Clement IV. in the chair of 
St. Peter, and being anxious to rouse Christendom to 
a new Crusade, as well as to put an end to the schism 
which divided the Greek and Latin churches, I e 
saw that to effect these objects, it was necessary for 
him to restrain the ambition of Charles. With this 
view he procured the election of a new western em- 
peror in the person of Rudolph of Hapsburg, who, 
in entering on his government, formally renounced 
nil imperial rights over the city of Rome, and made 
provision for the sepaiation of the kingdom of Sicily 
from the empire. 

It was during the pontificate of Gregory X. th t 
the second general council of Lyons was convene ', 
at which was laid the foundation of the present mode 
of electing the popes. By this system the cardi- 
nals are bound to assemble ten days after the death 
of a Pope for the purpose of electing a successor, 
and to remain shut up until the new Pope shall be 
regularly elected by a majority of votes. Soon after 
the introduction of this new mode of election to the 
papal chair, the cardinals were called upon, with ex- 
traordinary frequency, to exercise their privilege, for 
it so happened, after the death of Gregory, that, in 
the course of one single year, three separate pontifi- 
cates began and ended, those, namely, of Innocent V., 
Adrian V., and John XX. These short-lived Popes 
were succeeded by Nicholas 111., who was well qua- 
lified to defeat the projects of Charles. The first 
step which this ambitious and crafty pontiff took 
after his election, was to enter into negotiations 
with the Emperor Rudolph. Charles, alanned at 
this coalition, readily made concessions, resigning 
the title of Imperial Vicar to please Rodolph, and 
that of Roman senator, to gi’atify the Pope. Ro- , 
dolph, remembering that the house of Hapsburg 
owed its elevation to the papal see, yielded to every 
demand of Nicholas, and confirmed the grants wliich 
had been made to the popes by Charlemagne and his 
successors. Ignorant of his hereditary rights, he 
permitted the provinces, which Rome called the 
patrimony of St. Peter, to be entirely separated from 
the em[)ire. Thus the papacy was formed into a 
kingdom, and the Pope enrolled in the list of Euro- 
pean sovereigns. 

At this time, Charles having lost the affections of his 
subjects by his tyrannical conduct, a conspiracy was 
formed to deprive him of his kingdom. The Sici- 
lians were quite prepared for revolt, and a signal of 
insuiTection was about to be given, when the death 
of Nicholas delivered Charles from his most formi- 
dable foe. A Freiichnuin was now elected to the 
vacant see, who took the title of Martin IV., and 
his elevation being chiefly due to the influence of 
Charles, duke of Anjou, the new pontiff, as an ex- 
pression of gratitude to liis patron, restored to him 
the dignity of a Roman senator. The conspiracy, 
however, which had been forming in Sicily to put an 
end to French rule in the person of Cliarles, was now 
matured, and on the evening of Easter Monday, 
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A, D. 1282, the Sicilians, at the signal of the bell 
for vespers service, flew to arms, and massacred all 
the French on the island, declaring the rule of the 
foreign tyrant to be at an end. This wholesale 
butchery is known in history by the name of the 
Sicilian Vespers. When this event occuiTed, Charles 
was at Orvieto holding a consultation with the 
Pope, and when the tidings of the revolt reached 
him, his indignation knew no bounds ; he prevailed 
upon the Pope to excommunicate the Sicilians, and 
all who were suspected of favouring their cause, 
while he himself hastily assembled an army and laid 
siege to Messina. For a time the inhabitants were 
so intimidated by the threats of the papal legate, and 
the boastings of the French, that they thought of 
surrendering, but they were happily relieved by the 
arrival of Peter, king of Arragon, who came to their 
assistauce with a fleet. The rage of the Pope was 
now turned against Peter, who, however, in spite of 
the interdict pronounced upon his kingdom and the 
papal ban upon himself, kept possession of Sicily, 
and set the Pope at defiance. Charles made two 
difierent attempts to recover his kingdom, but with- 
out success ; and both he and Martin were cut off 
the same year, 1285. 

During the pontificates of the three succeeding 
popes, Honorius IV., Nicholas IV., and Celestin V., 
war was still can-ied on between the sons of Peter 
and the sons of Charles. The result was, that the 
crown of Sicily was given over to the princes ( f 
Arragon, who recognized the Pope as their liege 
lord, while Charles II. having consented to renounce 
all claitn to the throne of Sicily, was secured in the 
possessioi of Naples. 

Celestin V., when elected to the pontificate, was 
an old monk, who had lived for many years as a 
hermit, and being totally unfit for the office to winch 
he was chosen, was persuaded to resign ; whereupon 
Cardinal Cajetaii ascended the papal throne, under 
the title of Boniface VIII. This remarkable man 
was at once crafty, ambitions, and despotic. His 
chief aim, in undertaking the papal office, was to 
establish to himself an undisputed sovereignty 
over ecclesiastics, princes, and nations, a sovereign- 
ty, in fact, both temporal and spiritual. lie coiii- 
meiiced his ambitious career by interfering in the 
political affairs of Naples and Sicily, authoritatively 
commanding Frederick of Ariagon to lay aside the 
title of king of Sicily, and forbidding all princes and 
their subjects, under pain of excommunication, to 
lend him their support. Not contented, however, 
with intermeddling with the rulers of Italian princi- 
palities, he resolved to establish his authority, if pos- 
sible, over the most powerful sovereigns of Europe. 
For this purpose he wrote to Philip tlie Fair, king of 
Fmnce, to Edward I., king of England, and to Adol- 
phus, emperor of Germany, commanding them, under 
pain of excommunication, to settle their differences 
without delay. This bold and presumptuous step 
was quite in accordance with the lately acknowledged 


rights and duties of the papacy, but Philip, who was 
one of the ablest monarchs in Christendom at that 
time, wrote to Boniface a firm, though courteous reply, 
stating his readiness to listen to any exhortation 
coming from the see of Rome, but declai^-g that he 
would never consent to receive a comnilbd even from 
such a quarter. The Pope, however, was resolved, 
if possible, to humble the haughty monarch ; and an 
opportunity of accomplishing his purpose now pre- 
sented itself. To defray the expenses of his war 
with England, Philip had raised heavy contributions 
from the church and clergy, and some French pre- 
lates having forwarded a complaint to Rome, the 
Pope gladly took advantage of this circumstance, 
and issued the celebrated bull, called, from its com- 
mencing words, “ Clericis laicos,” excommunicating 
the kings who should levy ecclesiastical subsidies, 
and the priests who should pay them ; and with- 
drawing the clergy from the jurisdiction of lay tri- 
bunals. 

The attempt of Boniface to establish a theocracy 
independent of monarchy excited general indigna- 
tion, not in France alone, but in other countries. 
In England Edward resorted to an expedient by 
which he compelled the ecclesiastics to pay their 
subsidies, namely, ordering his judges to admit no 
causes in which ecclesiastics were the complain- 
ajits, but to try every suit brought against them. 
Tlie king of France, again, while he refrained from 
openly opposing the Pope’s bull, published a royal 
ordinance prohibiting the export from his dominions 
of gold, silver, jewels, provisions, or munitions of 
war without a license ; and at the same time Ite for- 
bade foreign merchants to settle in France. Such an 
edict as this would iiccessarily affect, in a very se- 
rious manner, the papal treasury, and therefore, 
Boniface lost no time in remonstrating with Philip, 
and urging upon him to modify his edict. At the 
same time the French bisliops entreated Boniface to 
render his bull less stringent, there being no small 
danger that the effect of such a papal decree as the 
“ Clericis laicoB,” might be the irretrievable ruin of 
the Galilean church. The Pope, accordingly, aban- 
doned some of the most obnoxious provisions of the 
bull, and allowed Philip to impose a tribute upon 
the clergy of France to the amount of one-tenth of 
their revenues for three years. Still furtlier to gra- 
tify the king and the whole French nation, Boniface 
carried out the canonization of Louis IX., which had 
been delayed for twenty-five years. Finally, the 
Pope promised to Philip that he would support his 
brother Charles of Valois, as a candidate for the im- 
perial crown, and thus restore the empire to France. 
These measures had the desired effect on the mind 
of the French monarch, and at the beginning of 
1298, the dispute between Philip and Edward was 
Bubniitted to the arbitration of the Pope, who, with 
great pomp and solemnity, published liis decision in 
the form of a bull. To the astonishment and mor- 
tification of the king of France, Boniface decided 
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i that Guienne should be restored to England, that 
the count of Flanders should receive back all his for- 
mer possessions, and that Philip himself should un- 
dertake a new Crusade. When this papal decree 
was read in the presence of the French court, the 
king listened to it with a smile of contempt ; but 
the count of Artois, enraged at the insolence of the 
Pope, seized the bull, tore it in pieces, and flung the 
fragments into the Are. 

Without deigning to send any formal reply to the 
Pope’s bull, Philip renewed the war. Angry reproach- 
es now passed between the Roman pontiff and the 
French monarch, and the papal legate in France was 
thrown into prison for high treason. Boniface now 
issued edicts summoning the French prelates to 
Rome ; but the king appealed to his people, and con- 
vened a general diet of his kingdom. The three estates 
assembled in 1302, and were unanimous in declaring 
France to be independent of the holy see. Boniface, 
accordingly, commenced a contest with the whole 
French nation. He denied that he had ever claimed 
France as a papal fief ; but he maintained that every 
creature, on pain of final perdition, was bound to 
obey the Roman bishop. He then proceeded to 
excommunicate the king, who appealed once more 
to a general diet of his kingdom. Before that body 
he accused Boniface of the most flagrant crimes, and 
demanded that a general council should be forthwith 
summoned for the trial of the pontiff. His holiness 
in turn pronounced an interdict upon the kingdom of 
France, and bestowed the French crown upon the 
emperor of Gennany. At the instigation of Philip, 
the Pope was imprisoned in his own city of Anagni, 
and although, after three days, he was liberated by 
bis countrymen, such was the effect produced upon 
him, by the dishonour shown to his sacred person, 
that he died of a broken heart. 

The death of Boniface marks an important era in 
the history of the papacy. From this time we find it 
seeking to avoid provoking the hostility of kings and 
emperors, acting only on the defensive, and though 
still theoretically maintaining its claims to universal 
supremacy, making no active efforts to enforce 
them. Gregoiy VII., Innocent III., and Boni- 
face VIII., stand out from the long list of pontifi’s as 
earnest supporters of the temporal authority of the 
popes, and vindicators of their supreme sovereignty, 
not only over the church, but over all the kingdoms 
of the earth. 

Benedict XI., the successor of Boniface, being of 
a mild and pacific disposition, sought a reconci- 
liation with the French king, by revoking all the 
decrees which had been passed against France. 
But the early death of this pontiff prepared the way 
for a new crisis, in which the political system of the 
papacy suffered greater shocks than any to which it 
had been hitherto exposed. When the cardinals 
met for the election of a successor to Benedict, the 
French and Italian parties were so violently opposed 
to each other, that the election was protracted for 


several months ; but at length the choice fell upoc 
Bertrand d’Agoust, archbishop of Bordeaux, who as- 
sumed the title of Clement V. This was the first 
of the series of popes who took up their residence 
at Avignon instead of Rome. By this now arrange- 
ment the Pope was brought into a state of complete 
dependence upon the French monarchs, whose in- 
terest it now became to perpetuate and uphold the 
papacy. For about five years, however, the inten- 
tion of the new Pope to reside peimanently within 
the dominions of France was cai'efully concealed, 
but at length it was openly divulged. The chief 
object which Clement seemed to have in view was to 
secui'e the countenance and support of the French 
king. Immediately after his accession, according- 
ly, he bestowed upon Piiilip a grant of the tenth of 
all church property in France for the space of ten 
years, and secured the future election of popes in the 
French interest, by nominating ten French cardi- 
nals. But one of the most flagrant instances of the 
complete subserviency of Clement to the will of 
Philip, was the part which he took in the abolition 
of the order of Knights Templar, liaving issued a 
bull to that effect. 

The murder of Albert I., emperor of Germany, 
which occurred in 1308, led Philip to resume his 
old project of securing the imperial throne for his 
brother Charles of Valois. The electors, however, 
were not disposed to comply with the wishes of the 
French king, and their choice fell upon Henry of 
Luxemburg, who ascended the imperial throne, bear- 
ing the title of Henry VII, The Pope approved 
and confirmed the election, and commissioned his 
cardinals to crown the new emperor at Rome. 
Henry no sooner ascended the imperial throne 
than he i)ut forward his claims to be recognized as 
sovereign of Italy; and in virtue of this assumed 
dignity, he summoned Robert, king of Naples, to 
appear before him as his vassal, and on his failing to 
appear, he put him under the ban of the empire. 
Clement, claiming to be Henry’s superior, removed 
the ban ; and even went so far as to excommunicate 
the emperor. The wars were now about to be re- 
newed between the papacy and the empire ; but the 
sudden death of Henry followed soon after by the 
death of Clement, obviated in the meantime such a 
calamity. But the vacancy thus caused in the im- 
perial throne, and in the pupal see, led, in the case 
of both, to a disputed succession. After a delay ol 
two years another French Pope, John XXII., was 
elected. Philip, king of France, did not long sur- 
vive Clement, and during the vacancy in the papal 
chair, Philip’s successor, Louis X., also died. 

At this period almost every kingdom of Europe was 
in a disturbed and distractetl state, and the new 
Pope took advantage of the prevailing dissensions to 
revive the papal claims to the supremacy of Italy. 
In the election of a new emperor, also, in place of 
Henry, Pope John availed himself of the difference 
of opinion among the electors, some favouring Louis 
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of Bavaria, and others Frederick of Austria, to ad- emperor needed no other confirmation, having no 
▼ance his claim to act as vicar of the empire during superior in tilings temporal, 
an interregnum. He issued a bull accordingly as- In 1342 Benedict having died, was succeeded 
sorting this claim in 1317. And the better to secure by Clement VI., who maintained with unabated 
his hold upon the empire, John caused an oath to earnestness the contest between the papacy and 
be taken by all the German bishops, that they would the emperors. In vain did Louis apply for absolu- 
iiot acknowledge as emperor any one whom he should tion; the refusal was followed by a buH ©{/‘xcom- 
not confirm in that dignity. At length, however, munication in 1343, which was rene wj| d in 1346. 
the battle of Mulildorf established Louis of Bavaria and the electors, at the instigation ofthe Pope, 
on the imperial throne, and thoiigli the Pope had elected to the empire Charles, the eldest son of tlie 
been inclined to favour Frederick of Austria, he king of Bohemia. This election was opposed by 
now vainly endeavoured to gain over the successful the other estates, who strongly protested against the 
sovereign, Louis assumed the title of king of the assumption that the Pope liad power to depose the 
Romans without waiting for the confirmation of the emperor. Charles fled to France, and it was not 
Pope, and exercised imperial rights in Germany and until two years after the death of Louis, which took 
Italy. John was indignant at his authority being place in 1347, tliat he was recognized as emperor, 
thus palpably overlooked, and after having, to no and crowned at Aix-la-Chajielle. Nor would the 
purpose, required him to abandon the administration election of the Bohemian prince have been accepted 
of the affairs of the empire, he excommunicated him even then, had not the Germans become weary of 
in a bull dated March 1324. In reply to the fuhni- fighting with the popes. 

nations of the pontiff, the diet of Ratisbon, wliicli While these contests were actively maintained be- 
raet the same year, decreed tliat no papal hull tween tlie papacy and the empire, other countries 
against tlie emperor should he received, and that were also embroiled in similar quarrels. In Eng- 
any person who should attempt to introduce such land, during 1 he reign of Edward II., a dispute hav- 
a document should be forthwith expelled from the ing arisen between the sovereign and the othei 
empire. estates of the realm, tlie Vope was requested to act 

At the invitation of the Ghibellinc party, Louis as arbiter. Legates, accordingly, were despatched 
marched into Italy in 1327, and in the beginning of from Rome witli full powers to adjust the dispute ; 
the following year he entered Rome, and was crowned but the powerful party whicli was opposed to Ed- 
in St. Peter’s by four temporal barons, liaving al- ward, refused to allow the legation to enter tlie king- 
ready received the crown of Lombardy at Milan. He dom. The Pope was indignant at tlie insult offered 
now called together a public assembly of the Roman to bis deputies, and forthwith he laid England under 
people, and in tlieir presence deposed John from the an interdict, but from reasons of policy he did not 
pontificate as an arch-heretic. In a similar assembly see fit to push matters to extremities. A second 
summoned a few weeks thereafter he presented the time Edward found it necessary to apply for the 
Romans with a Pope under the title of Nicholas V. good offices of the popes. Being involved in a war 
Meanwhile, Pope John at Avignon was issuing hulls with the Scotch under Robert Bruce, and finding 
and decrees against the emperor without the slight- that matters had taken an unfavourable turn, he 
est effect. The emperor, however, having soon lost despatched an embassy to John XXII., in 1316, 
his influence, first at Rome, and then throughout asking liis assistance, and promising payment of all 
Italy genemlly, returned to Germany ; and his Pope arrears due to the Holy sec, as well as expressly 
was seized and sent to Avignon, where he was iiii- acknowledging papal rights in England, niis ap- 
prisoned for life. By a papal decree Italy was for peal to Rome was gladly received, and the Pope 
ever separated from Germany. without delay issued a command to the Scottish 

Louis was by no means satisfied with the state of king to cease from hostilities, and make a truce with 
affairs in Germany, and began to long for a reconci- Edw'ard, at the same time charging the Irish, who 
liation with the church. The Pope, perceiving that were threatening rebellion, to continue their alle- 
he was ready to make extensive concessions, endea- giance to the English monarch. The papal orders 
voured to prevail upon him unconditionally to abdi- were disregarded both in Scotland and Ireland, and 
cate. But while negotiations were in progress on both countries, accordingly, were laid under an in- 
this subject Pope John died. His successor in the terdict. Tlie war continued, and the king of Scot- 
papal chair, Benedict XIL, urged strongly upon land in turn, finding himself in difficulties, applied to 
Louis to carry out his proposed abdication ; but it the Pope, who consented to remove the interdict 
was prevented by French influence. Tlie complete from Scotland, and to compel the king of England to 
dependence of the popes, indeed, upon the king of conclude a truce for two years. Thus did Rome suc- 
France, was felt by the imperial princes to be at- ceed in procuring the recognition of papal rights 
tended with many disadvantages, and all the estates both in England and Scotland, 
agreed to adopt as a fundamental principle of state Notwithstanding the close connection between the 
policy, that the imperial dignity and power are de- papal court at Avignon and the court of France, a 
rived immediately from God, and, therefore, the quarrel ensued between them in 1340. Edward IIL 
. II. 3 F 
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I of England, who liad so far reduced the French un- 
( der his autliority, that he caused liimself to be 
crowned king of FVance, despatched an ambassador 
to the Pope at Avignon. Wbile on his journey the 
ambassador was seized by Philip, tlie French king, 
and the Pope, on liearing the intelligence, laid the 
whole kingdom of France under an interdict, a step 
which led to the speedy submission of the king, and 
the liberation of the ambassador. 

Pope Clement VI. died in 1352, and was succeed- 
ed by Innocent VI., on wliose elevation an attempt 
was made by the cardinals to obtain the entire con- 
trol of the papal movements, and to liave one-half of 
the revenues of the Church of Horne placed at their 
disposal. Had this attempt been successful, it 
would liave inflicted a fatal blow upon the power of 
the papacy ; but the new Poire made it one of the 
first acts of his pontificate to annul the aiTangement 
by a formal deed of cassation. He reduced also the 
splendour of his court at Avignon, and introduced 
various salutary reforms. During the whole of 
reign war raged between England and France, and 
on this account he was better able to maintain 
his independence of French influence and control 
I than any of his predece.ssors throughout the en- 
tire line of Avignon popes. For a time after the 
removal of tire pontiffs from Italy to Fi’arice, tire 
Romans rejoiced in their deliverance from papal 
rule, but the warm friends of the papacy felt that 
the change in the seat of government w'hs injurious 
both to the power and the prestige of the popes, and 
that it was most desirable, now that they could act 
independently, that they should transfer the papal 
court again to Rome. Contrary, therefore, to the 
wishes of his cardinals, and of tlie king of France, 
Urban V., who succeeded to the pontificate in 1362, 
removed in 1.367 from Avignon to Rome, to the great 
delight, of the Roman people, who had long felt that 
their city had lost much of its greatness by the ab- 
sence of the popes. 

Matters had now apparently returned to their an- 
cient ordez’, and the spectacle was witnessed by 
the Romans, of a solemn procession, in which tlie 
emperor was seen leading tlie Pope’s liorse from 
the castle of St. Angelo to St. Peter’s church, and 
officiating as liis deacon at the celebration of high 
mass. Urban had not, however, remained at Rome 
more than two or three years, when, in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of affairs in Italy, he 
returned to Avignon, alleging, liowever, no other 
reason for the sudden step than the general good of 
the church. But wliatever may have been the im- 
pelling motives whicli led to the cliaiige, it was far 
from favourable in its results to tlie temporal in- 
interests of the papacy. 3’he Romans were enitzgcd 
at being so soon deprived of the advantages which 
they derived from the residence of the popes in their 
city ; and at length Gregory XI., the successor of 
Urban, yielded to the earnest solicitations of his 
Italian subjects, and returned in 1377 to Rome. His 


reception, however, by tlie States of the church was 
far from encouraging, and he was actually preparing 
to set out again for France, when he died in March 
1378. 

As Gregory had ended his days in Rome, the 
conclave was lield in that city for the election of a 
successor, and the Romans having influenced the 
election, an Italian Pope was at length obtained in 
the person of Urban VI., who was unanimously 
elected, and gladly hailed by the Roman people. 
No sooner had tlie new pontiff taken his seat in 
St. Peter’s chair than he began to treat with the 
most unwarranted severity the cardinals of tl»e 
French party, charging them with extravagance, and 
even immorality, reducing their pensions, and in 
every way striving to weaken their influence. The 
consequence was, that the twelve French cardinals 
fled to Anagni, from which place they invited Urban 
to confer with them on the affairs of the church. 
The Pope made no reply, and having gained over 
to their party three Italian cardinals, they sought 
the pi-otection of Charles V., king of France, and 
being assured of the royal support, they issued a 
manifesto, declaring that, in the election of Urban 
they had acted under constraint. In vain did tlie Pope 
appeal to a general council, to which he was willing 
to submit the question as to the validity of his elec- 
tion. The proposal was only met by another mani- 
festo declaring the election of Urban to have Izeeii 
illegal, and calling upon him to resign the office 
Muthout delay. In the course of a month they for- 
mally chose one of their own body. Cardinal Robert 
of Geneva, for their Pope, under the name of Cle- 
ment VIT. Thu.s was effected the well-known schism 
of the papacy, which lasted from 1378 to 1428. 

The different European nations were divided in 
regard to the rival pontiffs, some adhering to the 
one, and some to the other. The chief supporters of 
Urban were the emperor of Germany, the kings of 
England, Hungary, and Poland, of Sweden and Den- 
mark ; while the kings of France and Scotland, along 
with Queen Joanna of Naples, adhered to Clement. 
The latter pontiff, who was the proper successor of 
the French popes, endeavoured at first to maintain 
his ground in Italy, but was at length compelled to 
escape to France, where he took up his residence at 
Avignon. The two rival popes hurled anathemas at 
each other, and though Urban died in 1389, the 
schism was not thereby brought to an end ; but, on 
the contrary, so violent was the hatred of the Ro- 
mans to the French, that almost immediately they 
cliose a successor in tlie person of Boniface IX. Tliis 
new Pope made a proposal to Clement, that if he 
would resign all claim to the pontificate, he would 
appoint him his legate in all the countries which had 
acknowledged him as Pope. The offer was instantly 
and indignantly rejected. The first effective move- 
ment for the restoration of peace was made by the 
University of Paris, which drew up a memorial re- 
commending the abdication of both the contending 
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popes, calling upon Charles VT., the king of France, 
to support them in making this pacific recommenda- 
tion. A copy of the memorial was forwarded to 
Clement at Avignon, and such was the efiect pro- 
duced upon him that it caused his death. No sooner 
did this event happen, than the French king urged 
upon the cardinals at Avignon to take no steps in tlie 
meantime towards filling up the vacancy tims caused 
in tlie pontifiwite. The cardinals inclined to follow 
the suggestion, but declared their readiness to bind 
the Pope whom they should elect to abdicate as soon 
as the rival pontiflT at Rome should do tlie same. 
Accordingly, they elected Cardinal Peter de Lucca 
under the title of Benedict XITI. ; but though lie 
solemnly swore to abdicate, he sternly refused when 
called upon to fulfil his engagement. Boniface IX., 
the rival pontiff in Home, adopted the same course. 
Tlie courts of Europe being earnestly desirous to put 
an end to this unseemly schism in tlie papacy, re- 
solved to use compulsory measures, with the view of 
bringing about the abdication of the two refractory 
popes. Benedict was more unpopular than Boni- 
face, and against him, therefore, the sovereigns di- 
rected their attacks. The king of France led the 
way in this movement, publishing an edict charging 
botli popes with unfaithfulness to their engagement, 
renouncing on the part of his people all obedience to 
Benedict, and declaring that the French Church 
should be governed only by its own bishops, who 
alone should fill up the vacant benefices. Besides 
issuing this manifesto, the king of France de.spatched 
an army to Avignon, which sliut up Benedict for 
three years in his own palace. 

Boniface was supported by Robert, emperor of 
Germany, who sent an expedition into Italy to main- 
tain the authority of the Italian Pope in opposition 
to tliat of his rival. Shortly after, chiefly through 
tlie influence of tlie duke of Orleans, a reconciliation 
took place between the French king and Benedict, 
who agreed to abdicate as soon as it might appear to 
be necessary. This Pope, iii 1404, despatched an 
embassy to Boniface, inviting him to a personal con- 
ference on the jiresent complicated state of affairs ; 
but while the ambassadors were still in Rome, Boni- 
face died, and availing themselves of tliis event to 
promote the interests of their master, they urged 
upon the cardinals the importance and desirableness 
of putting an end to the unhajipy schism by elect- 
ing Benedict. The Frencli Pope, liowever, had ren- 
dered liimself so unpopular, tliat the Italian cardi- 
nals preferred to choose a Pope of their own, and 
fixed upon Innocent VJI. ; and when, after a brief 
pontificate, he died in 1406, tliey chose Gregory XII., 
imposing in botli cases the condition, that they 
should abdicate as soon as Benedict should take the 
same step. A reasonable time having elapsed, and 
there being still no prospect of either the one Pope 
or the other abdicating, the cardinals, on both sides, 
at length laid aside their divisions, and convoked a 
general council, which met at Pisa in 1409. To this 
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important assembly the eyes of the whole church 
were anxiously turned. The attendance was large 
and highly influential, and envoys also were present 
from the courts of France and England. At the 
commencement of the proceedings the principle was 
formally affinued, that the power with which Clirist 
invested the church was independent of the ,..??ope. 
The two rival pontiffs were then summopn^ before 
the council, and after a regular trial, were deposed 
for contumacy and the violation of their solemn en- 
gagements. It only now remained to elect a suc- 
cessor, and the cardinals liaving gone into conclave, 
they presented to the council an aged and peaceful 
cardinal as tlie new Pope, under tlie title of Alex- 
ander V. Notwithstanding this unanimous election, 
however, and its ratification by the council, Bene- 
dict still maintained autliority in Spain and in Scot- 
land, wliile Gregory was acknowledged by Rupert, 
emperor of Germany, and Ladislaus, king of Naples. 
Thus Christendom beheld tlie strange spectacle of 
three popes reigning at one and the same time, each 
professing to be the legitimate successor of St. Peter. 

The party of Alexander V. was by far the strong- 
est ; but his adherents, who hailed his election as 
likely to promote the reformation of tlie church, were 
not a little disappointed by his postponement of all 
such matters to a council wliicli he pledged himself 
to summon for the purpose in the course of three 
years. The advanced age, liowever, at which lie 
assumed the tiara gave small promise of a lengthened 
pontificate. In one short year, accordingly, liis 
wnrse was run, and he was succeeded by Cardinal 
Cos.sa, under the title of John XXIII. The new 
jwntiff, who, in early life, had been a pirate, was 
better fitted for the management of secular affairs 
than to exercise the duties of a spiritual office. Soon 
after his election he was driven from the Ecclesiasti- 
cal States ill a war with the king of Naples. He 
applied for aid in his difficulties to the Emperor Si- 
gi.Miuuid, who, however, declined to render him 
assistance, unless he would convene a council beyond 
the Alps for the removal of the schism and the re- 
foimation of the churcli, A council was accordingly 
summoned at the instance of John and the emperor 
to meet at Constance in 1414. At this famous as- 
sembly the acts of the council of Pisa were declared 
to be null and void, and it was agreed that all the 
three existing popes should be called upon to abdi- 
cate. There was a very general feeling, also, in 
favour of the impeachment of John XXIll., in con- 
sequence of the notorious profligacy of lus character. 
He endeavoured to arrest the proceedings by mani- 
festing an apparent readiness to resign the tiara, but 
in a short time, with tlie assistance of Frederick of 
Austria, he fled to Schaflliausen, revoking his pro- 
mises, and assuming an attitude of proud defiance. 
After a short suspense, the council declared itself 
superior to the popes, and proceeding to the trial of 
John in liis absence, and finding him guilty of a long 
list of crimes, they suspended him from liis office, 
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imprisoned) and at length deposed liim. This was 
soon followed by the voluntary abdication of Gre- 
gory XII., who vacated the papal chair on the most 
honourable terms. Benedict was now called upon 
to take the same step ; but he obstinately refused to 
resign the papal dignity, and was at length, in 1417, 
deposed by the council as a heretic with respect to 
the article asserting that there is only one Catholic 
Church. 

The ground was now clear for the election of a 
new Pope, who should be recognized by all parties 
as the only sovereign pontiff. To secure unanimity 
as far as possible, six deputies from each of the Eu- 
ropean nations were combined with the twenty-three 
cardinals in the conclave, and the election fell upon 
Otho Colonna, a Roman noble, who took the name 
of Martin V. The council of Constance, from which 
high expectations were formed in the matter of 
church reform, terminated its proceedings in 1418, 
having been chiefly famous for healing the great 
schism of the West, and for condemning the re- 
forming doctrines of Wycliffe and Huss. The latter 
having received a safo-condnct from the emperor, 
appeared before the council to defend the doctrines 
he had taught ; hut Sigisinund was persuaded to for- 
feit his pledge, and to deliver the courageous re- 
former into the hands of his enemies, by whom he 
and his friend Jerome of Prague were burned at the 
stake as obstinate heretics. One of the most obnox- 
ious tenets of tlie Bohemian reformer, which called 
forth the censures of the council, was the denial of 
the supremacy of the poj)es; and so enthusiastic 
were the members in tlie support of their new pon- 
tiff that, at tlie close of the wliole proceedings, they 
attended In’in in solemn procession to the gates of 
Constance, the emperor leading his horse by the 
bridle. 

Martin V. regarded his election to the papal chair 
as a sure evidence that the papacy had recovered its 
former supremacy, and his whole efforts were direct- 
ed to maintain the pre-eminence it had gained. 
Himself descended frotn the illustriotis Colonna fa- 
mily, and accustomed to the splendour of the Ro- 
man court, he sought to revive all its former luxury 
and pomp. One of the first acts of his pontificate 
was to declare that it was unlawful to make appeal 
from the decision of the Pope, a decree which was 
keenly opposed by the French clergy. Though 
John Huss liad been burnt, as we have seen, by the 
orders of the council of Constance, the Hussite party 
had risen to gre.at power, and actually threatened 
the security of the imperial throne. Martin pro- 
claimed a crusade against them, chiefly in conse- 
quence of their determined hostility to the papacy, 
but though they protracted the struggle for several 
years, the unhappy divisions which arose in their 
councils finally led to the triumph of the papal 
party. 

Benedict XIIT., now anived at extreme old age, 
still obstinately persisted in maintaining his right to 


the dignity of Pope, and his empty pretensions were 
supported by the king of Arragon. Death, however, 
put an end to the claims of Benedict, and the two 
cardinals who adhered to his party elected Cle- 
ment VII I . as his successor — a step which would 
undoubtedly have renewed the schism of tlie pa- 
pacy, had not Martin, using bis influence with tlie 
king of Arragon, brought about the abdication of 
Clement; after which the two cardinals, by whom 
he had been chosen, went formally into conclave, 
and declared Martin V. to be the object of their in- 
spired choice, 'riuis finally, in 1428, came to an 
end that papal scliism which had lasted upwards of 
half a century. 

The principles of Wyclifle and Huss on the ques- 
tion of the authority and power of the popes had 
now obtained extensive dift’usioii throughout a great 
part of Christendom. For a time Martin flattered 
himself that the doctrine of the papal supremacy 
was firmly established, but the events of every day 
served to undeceive liim. A general demand arose 
for a new council, to which this contested point 
might be referred. Tlie Pope resisted the urgent 
entretuies which reached him from all quarters, but 
.at last he was compelled to yield, and it was agreed 
to convoke a council at Basle in 1431. Before the 
appointed time arrived, Martin died, and a successor 
was elected in tlie person of Eugeni us IV., who, 
however, before assuming the tiara, took an oath, 
that he would interpose no hinderance to the meeting 
of the propo.sed council. The council, accordingly, 
assembled at Basle, and the new Pope, perceiving 
that its proceedings were likely to be at variance 
with his own views and policy, endeavoured, at the 
very commencement of its sessions, to procure its 
adjournment to Bologna, where he himself offered 
to preside. This proposal, though coming from his 
holiness through his legate, was rejected, and the 
council, after declaring the cliief object of its meet- 
ing to be the consideration of the question of eccle- 
siastical reform, set out witli formally sanctioning 
the great principle recognized by the council of 
Constance, that a general council is^uperior to the 
Pope. Eugenius continued to insist upon the disso- 
lution of the council, but instead of listening to his 
remonstrances, the ecclesiastical body agreed, with 
scarcely a dissenting voice, to summon the Pope to 
appear within tliree months at Basle in person, or 
by a plenipotentiary, to take his proper part in the 
deliberations of the assembly. At the expiry of the 
prescribed time, it was moved in the council that the 
Pope should be declared contumacious ; but it was 
decreed that a new term of sixty days should be al- s 
lowed ; to this was afterwards added thirty days, and 
even thirty more. The Pope now resolved to sub- 
mit, and declared himself fully reconciled to the 
council, recognizing the validity of all its acts, and 
revoking all his proceedings against it. The sub- ■ 
mission of the Pope gave great satisfaction to the 
council, which, however, to secure itself against pa- 
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pal encroachment, formally repealed the decree of 
Constance, declaring the superiority of a general 
council to the Pope. Soon after, the proceedings of 
the council being directed against the claims and au- 
tliority of the Pope, gave great offence to Eugenius, 
who resolved to come to open war with the coun- 
cil. He renewed his attempt to dissolve it, or at 
least to change its place of meeting; fixing upon 
Ferrara as the most eligible locality, and one which 
would suit the convenience of the emperor, who was 
willing to attend in order to promote a reunion of 
the Greek Church with the Latin. The council 
had already consented to accommodate the emperor 
by removing their sittings to Avignon ; but the Pope, 
to carry out his own views, cjiused the Venetians to 
convey the emperor and his bishops to Italy, and 
opening his council at Ferrara on the 8th of January 
1438, he declared the meeting at Basle schismatical, 
and all its acts invalid. Undeterred by tlie proceed- 
ings of the Pope, the council of Basle declared his 
holiness suspended from liis office, and announced 
that the administration of all the power of the papacy, 
whether temporal or spiritual, Imd now reverted to 
itself. The ccmncil at FeiTam was pionoiinced 
schismatical, and at length, on the 251]] of May 1489, 
Eugenius was formally deposed. It was not, how- 
ever, until the 27th of November following that tlie 
council elected a new Pope in tlic person of the duke 
of Savoy, who took tlie title of Felix V. 

Altlwugh the council of Basle had spent much 
of its time in personal altercations with the Pope, it 
had not lost sight of the important subject of eccle- 
siastical reform. In particular, it had defined the 
nature and extent of papal authority, declaring that 
infallibility and t\\^ plenitucb potestafis, or fulness of 
power, did not reside in the Pojie, but in the whole 
church represented by a general council, the Pope j 
being only the ministerial head of the church. The 
decrees of the council of Basle on this important 
subject were accented by Charles VII., king of 
Fmnce, and by edict known as the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion of Bourges, tliey were constituted fundamental 
laws of Fmnce and of the Gallican Ciiuuch 
(which see). 

The estates of Germany accepted also of the most 
important decrees of the council in the matter of 
ecclesiastical reform ; but dreading the renewal of 
a schism of the papacy, they declined to support the 
council in its proceedings against Eugenius. A new 
emperor, Albert II., had been elected in 1438, and 
on the occasion of this election, the estates had 
agreed to use all their endeavours to accomplish a 
reconciliation between the Pope and the council. 
Eugenius gladly availed himself of the support thus 
rendered to him, and by skilful diplomatic arrange- 
ments, in which he was assisted by JEneas Sylvius, 
one of the ablest men of the age, he established his 
authority over the patrimony of St. Peter, and alien- 
ated from the antipope most of his former support- 
ers. By the death of Eugenius, however, which 


occurred in 1447, the pontiff's chair became vacant, 
and was immediately filled up by the election of 
Nicholas V., wlio enjoying, like his predecessor, the 
support of the German nation, maintained' the au- 
thority of the Pope against the council. One of the 
first acts of the new pontiff was to issue a bull ab- 
solving all who had taken part with the of 

Basle, on condition of tlieir abandoning it t||j||thm six 
months, and returning to their obedience to the papal 
see. The emperor also withdrew his protection 
from the council, and ordered its members forthwith 
to disperse. A number of the bishops had already 
quitted Basle, and those who still remained when 
the commands of the emperor reached them, retired 
to Lausanne, where they still continued to sit as a 
council, until their Pope, Felix, resigned the pontifi- 
cate in 1449, thus leaving Nicholas V. in exclusive 
possession of the papal authority and power. 

Tlie latter half of tlie fifteenth century forms a 
most eventful period in the histoiy of the papacy. 
Europe was evidently ripening for some great change. 
A loud and earnest cry resounded through every 
country fur ecclesiastical reform. A large and in- 
fluential party had arisen irrespective altogether of 
the Lollards and Hussites, wlio were determined to 
use the most energetic and persevering efforts to 
reduce within reasonable bounds the exorbitant 
power of the popes. The papacy was equally re- 
solved, on the other hand, to maintain with unflinch- 
ing tenacity all its privileges, and the firm exer- 
cise of all its powers. Such was tlie policy on which 
Rome acted quietly and steadily during the reign of 
several successive pontiffs, until tlie abuses which 
led to the refonning decrees of Constance and Basle 
were more deeply rooted, and more firmly sanc- 
tioned, than they had ever lieen in any previous 
]ieriod of the history of the popes. All the states of 
Europe were now groaning under Romish despotism 
and oppression ; nor did complaints, however well 
grounded, meet with any other treatment from the 
haughty pontiffs than ridicule and contempt. Lordly 
insolence, insatiable avarice, and disgusting profli- 
gacy ebaracterized several of the popes of this time. 
Every act of power was in their case an act of ex- 
tortion ; eveiy new oppression was connected with 
some financial speculation. 

When Leo X. ascended tlie papal throne in 1513, 
he found the treasury exhausted by the expensive 
wars which had been carried on by his predecessors, 
and yet enormous demands made upon the exche- 
quer, not only for the maintenance of an army, and 
tlie pay of numerous political agents, but also for 
carrying on extensive public works, especially the 
building of the catliedral of St. Peter’s. To recruit 
his treasury, Leo h.ad recourse to the sale of indul- 
gences — an expedient which had been frequently 
adopted by his predecessors. But from the extent 
to wliich the minds of men came to be divided on 
the claims of the papacy, this mode of raising money, 
more especially when carried to excess, raised a for- 
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midable opposition, which led by a rapid series of 
t vents to the Reformation. 

Leo taking more interest, perhaps, in the cultiva- 
tion of art and science than in the progress of reli- 
gion, was far from being prepared for this great 
revolt from the authority of Rome. He Iiad achieved 
a glorious victory for the papacy in the removal of 
the Pragmatic Sanction which was yielded by Fran- 
cis I. in 1516. Four years after this apparent tri- 
umph, he con6dently entered thfe lists against Mar- 
tin Luther, who had boldly published ninety-five 
theses, condemning the sale of indulgences as con 
trary to reason and Scripture. The haughty pontiff 
miscalculated the strength of this obscure Augusti- 
niaii friar. Vainly imagining that he could crush 
him by the slightest exertion of papal power, Leo 
issued a bull condemning the theses of Luther as 
heretical and impious. The intrepid reformer at 
once declared open war against the papacy, by ap- 
pealing to a general council, and burning the bull of 
excommunication in presence of a vast multitude at 
Wittemberg. Not contented with setting the reign- 
ing Pope at defiance, Luther collected from the 
Canon Law some of the most remarkable enact- 
ments bearing on the plenitude of the papal power, 
as well as the subordination of all secular jurisdic- 
tion to the authority of the holy see ; he published 
these with a Commentary, showing tlie impiety of 
such tenets, and their evident tendency to subvert 
all civil governments. The result was, that in Ger- 
many Luther soon counted among his warm sup- 
porters princes as well as their subjects. In Swit- 
zerland also reformed principles, by the labours of 
Zwingli and CEcolampadius, made rapid progress, 
lint in England the most severe blow was inflicted 
upon the authority of the papacy. Henry VIII., 
irritated by Pope Clement’s opposition to his divorce, 
proclaimed himself head of the English Church, and 
abolished the authority of the Pope throughout 
his dominions. Several kingdoms of Europe threw 
off their allegiance to the Pope, and abolished hivS 
jurisdiction within their ten'ilories, “ The defec- 
tion,” says Dr. Robertson, in his ‘ History of 
Charles V.’ “of so many opulent and j)owerful king- 
doms from the papal see, was a fatal blow to its 
grandeur and power. It abridged the doininions of 
the popes in extent, it diminished their revenues, 
and left them fewer rewards to bestow on the eccle- 
siastics of various denominations, attached to them 
by vows of obedience as well as by ties of interest, 
and whom they employed as instruments to estab- 
lish or support their usurpations in ever}’^ part of 
Europe. The countries, too, which now disclaimed 
their authority, were those which formerly had been 
most devoted to it. The empire of superstition 
differs from every otlier species of dominion; its 
power is often greatest, and most implicitly obeyed 
in the provinces most remote from the seat of gov- 
ernment ; while such as are situated nearer to that, 
are more apt to discern the artifices by which it is 


upheld, or the impostures on which it is founded. 
The personal frailties or vices of the popes, the 
errors as well as corruption of their administration, 
tlie ambition, venality, and deceit which reigned in 
their courts, fell immediately under the observation 
of the Italians, and could not fail of diminishing that 
respect which begets submission. But in Germany, 
England, and the more remote parts of Europe, 
these were either altogether unknown, or being only 
known by report, made a slighter impression. Ven- 
eration for the papal dignity increased accordingly 
in these countries in proportion to tlreir distance 
from Rome; and that veneration, added to their 
gross ignorance, rendered them equally credulous 
and passive. In tracing the progress of the papal 
domination, the boldest and most successful instan- 
ces of encroachment are to be found in Geixnany and 
other countries distant from Italy, In these its im- 
positions were heaviest, and its exactions the most 
rapacious ; so that in estimating the diminution of 
power which the court of Rome suflered in conse- 
quence of the Reformation, not only the number but 
the cliaracter of the people who revolted, not only 
the great extent of territory, but the extraordinary 
obsequiousness of the subjects which it lost, must 
be taken in the account. 

Thus did the Church of Rome suffer a severe 
shock at the Reformation, not only in her spiritual, 
but also in her civil power and influence. In the 
midst of this eventful crisis in her history, liowever, 
arose the order of the Jesuits (which see), a society 
of zealous and energetic Romanists, wlio devoted 
themselves with indefatigable diligence to revive the 
decayed iiifluemMi of the church, and to win back 
Protestant heretics into the true fold. But how- 
ever much the church w'as indebted to the Jesuits 
for her defence in the time of need, the occurrence 
of the Reformation rendered the cry for internal 
reform imperative and irresistible. Tlie council of 
Trent, accordingly, was convened by Paul HI. with 
the avowed design of exterminating heretics, and 
securing defi«iitively the internal unity of the church. 
The canons of the council were accepted uncon- 
ditionally by some of the Romish countries, while 
certain reservations were made by others, and in the 
case of France, only those of them were adopted 
wliich referred to doctrines. 

No event, indeed, has ever occurred in tlie history 
of the pajiacy which has more effectually weakened 
the temporal power of the popes than the great Re- 
formation of the si teenth century. After that revo- 
lution in ecclesiastical affairs, the popes were not 
long in feeling that their cause could ill dispense 
with the favour of kings, and to secure thisthey con- 
trived to bestow large subsidies upon them, thus ren- 
dering it a source of wealth to sustain the papacy. In 
most of the principal cities, also, the popes sought 
to preserve their influence by establishing nuncios 
invested with high plenipotentiary powers. Thw 
Gallican Church alone kept aloof from these agencies. 
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The {mpacy now began to feel that all hope of 
Bubjecting the world to its control must be surren- 
dered ; it gradually dwindled down to a small Italian 
principality. And yet, unwilling to pait with the 
vast claims which it had so long been accustomed 
to put forth, it continued to urge its proud but 
ineffectual demands upon the Roman Catholic states 
of Europe. In France, more especially, the extra- 
vagant pretensions of the popes were almost disre- 
garded, and during the long and brilliant reign of 
Louis XIV. the Gallican Church boldly continued 
to assert its independence of the see of Rome. Long 
did the Jesuits struggle, not only to overthrow the 
Jansenists in France, but to bring the whole Galli- 
can Church into implicit submission to the Pope. In 
the first object they succeeded to a great extent at 
least, but in the second they utterly failed. The 
French Revolution inflicted a heavy blow U})on the 
I)ower of the i)apacy, not in France alone, but 
throughout all Europe, and though the return of tlie 
I Bourbons to the throne, and the restoration of quiet 
to the country, ga\c an apparent revival to the in- 
fluence of the popes, that influence, in political mat- 
ters, has been directly limited to the small Italian 
goveniment over which they rule ; and even there, 
so unpopular is papal sovereignty, that only a few 
years have passed away since the reigning Pope, 
Pius IX., was compelled to flee in disguise from 
Rome, and to seek a temporary asylum in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Kaples. Under the joint pro- 
tection of France and Austria he w'as restored to his 
throne, where he is enabled to maintain his seat 
solely by their united support. The day, however, 
is evidently not far distant when the Pope shall be 
wholly divested of his temporal authority, and the 
papacy shall cease to exist as a j)olitical power in 
Europe. 

PAPPUS, a Scythiau surname of Zciis. 

PAPAS, a name given to the secular clergy in 
the Greek Church (which see). 

PAPELLARDS, a term applied to a class of 
• Pietists in the thirteenth cent my. Neander consi- 
ders it as denoting etymologically persons wliolly 
devoted to the popes, the parsons, the clergy. They 
were most directly opposed to the men of the world. 
To this body Tjouis IX., king of France, was consi- 
dered to belong, and their ascetic habits were keenly 
opposed in the writings of William St. Amour. 

PAPHIA, a surname of Aphrodite derived from a 
temple in honour of this goddess at Paphos in Cy- 
prus. 

PAPISTS, a name frequently applied by Pro- 
testants to Roman Catholics, in consequence of their 
acknowledgment of the Pope as the head of their 
church. The tenth article of the creed of Pope 
Pius IV. runs in these terms ; “ I promise true obe- 
dience to the bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, 
prince of the apostles, and vicar of Jesus Christ.” 
And the Douay Catechism teaches, that “ He who 
ifr not in due connection and subordination to the 


Pope and general councils, must needs be dead, and 
cannot be accounted a member of the church.” The 
\exm papists, however, is more strictly applicable to 
those members of the Church of Rome who admit 
the infallibility of the Pope, and the fulness of power 
as being vested in him alone independently alto- 
gether of general councils This view is h^l^^y a 
large portion of the Romish Cliurch, but strenu- 
ously resisted by all who bold Gallican and Jansen- 
ist principles, including a considerable body of Ro- 
manists both in England and France. See Rome 
(Church of). 

PAPPATI, the New-Year’s day festival among 
tliePARSEES (wliich see). Tliis day is celebrated in 
honour of Yezdegird, the last king of the Sassanide 
dynasty of Persian monarchs, who was dethroned 
by Caliph Omar about D. 640. The ancient Per- 
sians reckoned a new era from the accession of each 
successive monarch, and as Yezdegird had no suc- 
cessor, the date of liis accession to the throne lias 
been brouglit down to the present time, making the 
cun’cnt year (1859) tlie year 1219 of the Parsee 
chronology. On the Pajpati tlie Paraees rise early, 
and either say their prayers at home or repair to 
the tire-temples, wliere a large congregation is assem- 
bled. After prayers they visit their friends and re- 
lations, wlien tlie Harnnia-i-jour, or joining of hands, 
is performed. The rest of the day is spent in feast- 
ing and rejoicing till a late hour at night. It is cus- 
tomary on tliis day to give alms to the poor, and 
new suits of clothes to the servants. 

PAPREMIS, the god of war among the ancient 
Egyptians, who was worshipped under the figure of 
the hippopotamus. At Heliopolis, and at Butos, 
sacrifices are said to have been offered to this deity, 
and at Pajiremis, wliich was called after him, there 
W'as a festival celebrated every year in honour of 
him. 

PARARAPTISMATA, baptisms in private 
houses or conventicles, which are frequently con- 
demned in the canons of ancient councils under this 
name. 

PARABOLANI, a name applied among the an- 
cient Romans to those who hired themselves out to 
fight with wild beasts in the public amphitheatres. 
Hence the word came to be sometimes used in re- 
ference to the early Christians, who, in the days of 
persecution, were in some cases compelled to enter 
the arena and fight with wild beasts as a public 
spectacle for the amusement of tlie heathen. To 
this custom the Apostle Paul alludes in 1 Cor. xv. 
32, when he says, “ If after the manner of men I 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus.” 

PARABOLANI, an order of officers in the an- 
cient Christian Church, whose office it was to attend 
upon the sick, and to take care of their bodies in 
time of their weakness. At Alexandria they were 
incorporated into a society to the number of 500 or 
600, to be chosen at the discretion of the bishop 
of tlie place under whose government and direction 
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they were, according to a law laid down by tilie Em- The Paradise of the Mohammedans is wholly sen- 
peror Theodosius the younger, A. D. 415. We find sual in its character, consisting, to adopt the lan- 
no mention of the office before the fiftli century, and guage of Mr. Macbride, in his ‘ Mohammedan Reli- 
yet it is then referred to as a standing and settled gion Explained,' of gardetis through which rivers 
office in the church. Nor was it limited to the flow abounding with palm-trees and pomegranates, 
chui’ch of Alexandria, but is mentioned also as exist- where the believers will taste of whatever fruit they 
ing in the cliurch of Ephe.sus in A. D. 449. The desire, which they may gather from the branches 
Parabolani derived their name from the circinn- which will bend towards them while reclining not 
stance that they exposed their lives to dangers in only under the shade, but on silk couches, them- 
attendance upon tlie sick in all infectious and pesti- selves clothed in green silk and brocades, and adorn- 
leptial distempers!. It would appear that the civil ed with bracelets of gold and peari. They are to 
government of Rome looked upon theni as a formi- drink of the liquor forbidden in this life, but tliis 
dable body of men, and, therefore, laid down laws wine will never intoxicate or make the head ache; 
strictly limiting them to their proper duties. it will be sealed not with clay, but with musk, and 

PARABRAHMA, a term often used to denote diluted with water from the spring Tasnim, and 
Buahm (which see), the supreme divinity of the Hill- this shall be served to them in cups of silver by 
dus. beautiful youths. But their highest enjoyment will 

PARACLETE, a word used in John xiv. 16 and be derived from the company of damsels created for 
26; XV. 26; and xvi. 7, where it is applied to the the purpose out of })iire musk, called Houris, from 
Holy Spirit. Consideiablc dilVerence of opinion the brightness of their eyes. Sueli will be the per- 
exists among the learned as to the proper signitica- ])etnal sensual enjoyments of all wlio are admitted 
tion of the original word ; some supposing that the into Paradise; but for tliose who have attained the 
term Paraclete is employed to denote the Spirit’s highest degree of excellence it is said, in language 
office as Comforter, while others believe tiiat the borrowed from the gemiine Scriptures, that for them 
name strictly signitics au advocate. The great Per- are prepared, in addition, sucfi joy.s as eye has not 
sian heresiarch Maui or Manes, from whom tlie Mani- seen nor ear heard, nor has entered into the heart ut 
cheans derived tlicir name, claimed to he the promised man to conceive. This addition is said to be the 
Paraclete or Comforter, The same pretensions were beatific vision, and many of the more respectable 
put forth by Mohammed, and the Islamite doctors Moslems endeavour to explain away and spiritualize 
assert that the Christians are chargeable with a wil- the sensual delights, of their prophet’s Paradise ; 
ful perversion of the texts in the Gospel according to Algazali considers the attempt heretical, and Mo- 
Jolin, inasmuch as they have substituted Paracletos, hammed himself seems to have intended his words 
a Comforter, for the word PericlutoSy Most Farnous, to have been taken literally. It is still the common 
which has the same signification as the name Mo- fiiith of his people ; and we read, in an early native 
hammed, Sticli a charge is absurd in the extreme. history of the. conquest of Syria, of a volimbary mar- 
PARADISE, a word used in the New Testament tyr, wlio, longing after these joys, charged the Chris- 
to denote the state of the souls of believers between tian troops, and made havock till struck through 
death and the resurrection. Tlie Apostle Paul de- with a javelin, he exclaimed, ‘ Methinks I see look- 
scribes himself in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4, as having enjoyed ing upon me the houris, tlie sight of one of whom, 
a foretaste of the blessedness of this state. The would cause all men to die of love ; and one with 
Jewish Rabbis teach that Paradise is twofold; one an handkerchief of green silk and a cup made of 
in heaven and another here below upon earth. They precious stones, beckons me, and calls me, “ Come 
are said to be separated by an upright pilhir, called hither quickly, for 1 love thee.”’ Such was the 
the strength of the liill of Zion. By tins pillar on spirit that led the first Moslems to victory, and it is 
every Sabbath and festival tlie righteous climb up still tlie popular belief.” It is a dispute among tlie 
and feed themselves with a glance of the Divine Mohammedans whether Paradise be now in cxist- 
Majesty, and at the end of tlie Sabbatli or festival ence, or is as yet uncreated. The more orthodox, 
tliey slide down and return to the lower Paradise, however, adhere to the former opinion. See Hades, 
Access to the upper Paradise is represented as not Heaven. 

enjoyed by the rigliteous immediately after death, PARAPRENARII, the coachmen of the higher 
hat they must first pass a kind of noviciate in the clergy in tlie ancient Christian Church. They had 
lower Paradise. Even when admitted into the up- aI.^o the care of their stables and horses. They were 
per Paradise, the righteous are alleged to be in the sometimes reckoned among the number of the clergy, 
habit of revisiting this lower world. Both in the but, of an inferior order. 

upper and the lower Paradise there are said to be PARAMAHAN8.-VS, a species of Sanyasi or 
seven apartments or dwellings for the righteous. Hindu ascetics, and, indeed, the most eminent of the 
A certain liabbi affirms that he sought all 'over four gradations, being solely occupied with the in- 
Puradise, and he found tlierein seven houses or vestigation of and equally indifferent to plea- 

dwellings; and each house was twelve times ten thou- sure, insensible to heat or cold, and incapable of 
sand miles long, and as many miles in width. satiety or want. In accordance with this definition, 
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individuals ai’e sometimes found wlio })i‘etend to 
have reached this degree of pei*fection, and in token 
of it they go naked, never speak, and )iever indicate 
any natural want. Tliey are fed hy attendants, as 
if unable to feed themselves. Tliey are usually 
classed among the Saiva ascetics, but Professor If. 
H. Wilson doubts the accuracy of the classification. 

PARAMANDYAS, a portion of the dress of 
Caloyern or Greek monks. It consists of a piece of 
black cloth sewed to the lining of their caps, and 
hanging down upon their shoulders. 

PAR AM ATS, a liudliist sect which arose in the 
beginning of the prestmt century at A va. They re- 
spect only the Ahhitlharmitm^ and reject the other 
sacred books. Kosan, the foLincler of ihe sect, with 
about fifty of hia followers, w'ere j)ut to death by 
order of the king. 

PARAMONARlbs, an inferior officer belonging 
to the ancient Christian Church, referred to in the 
Ciinons of the council of Clialcedon. Translators 
and critics differ as to tlie meaning of the w'ord. 
Some of the more ancient writers consider it as equi- 
valent to the Mansionakjus or Ostiakius (whicli 
see). More inodeni critics, again, explain it by vil~ 
liciuty or steward of the lands. 

PARANYMPH, a term used in ancient Greece 
to denote one of the friend^ or lelatioiis of a bride- 
groom who attended the bridegroom on the occasion 
of his marriage. Among the Jews there "were two 
ParanyjjiphSy one a relative of the brideirroom, and 
the other of the bride. The first was called his com- 
panion, and the other her conductor. 'J’heir busi- 
ness was to attend upon tlie parties at the marriage 
ceremony. 

PARASCEUE, the day before our Saviour’s pas- 
sion. It is called by the council of Laodicea the 
fifth day of the great and solemn week, when such 
as were to be bai)tiz(‘d, having learnt their creed, 
were to repeat it before the bishop or presbyters in 
the church. This was the only day for several ages 
that ever the creed was publicly re})eated in the 
Greek cburclies. It is called also Holy Thursday, 
or Maundy 'J’iiuksday (which see), and is observed 
with gi’eat pomp in the Romish Church. 

PARASClllOTTT. It wnis the custom among the 
Jews to have the whole Law or Five Books of 
Moses read over in the synagogues in tlie course of 
every year. Hence for the sake of convenience tlie 
Law was divided into fifty-four sections or Paras- 
diiothy as nearly equal in Iciigtli as possible. These 
were appointed to he read in succession, one every 
week till the whole was gone over. 'J’hey were made 
tifty-four in number, because the longest yeai-s con- 
sisted of that number of weeks, and it was thought 
desirable that no Sabbath, in such a case, should be 
left without ils particular portion ; but as common 
years were shorter, certain shorter sections were 
joined together so as to make one out of two in 
order to bring the reading regularly to a close at the 
Mid of the year. The course of reading the Paras- 
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ckloth in the synagogues commenced on the first 
Sabbath after the Feast of Tabernacles ; or rather 
oil the Sabbath before timt, for on the samdday that 
they finished the last course of reading, they began 
the new course, in order, as the Rabbis allege, that 
the devil might have no ground for accusing them to 
God of being weary of reading the law. 

PARASITI, assistants to certain priai|| among 
the ancient Greeks. The gods, to whose service 
parasites were attached, were Apollo, Heracles, the j 
Ariaces, and Athena of Pallene. Tliey were gen- 
erally elected from the most ancient and illustriouB 
families, hut what were the precise duties assigned 
to them it is difficult to discover. They were twelve 
in number, and received as the remuneration for 
their services a tliird part of the sacrifices offered to 
their respective gods. Parasites were also appointed 
as assistants to the higliest magistrates in Greece. 
Thus there were both civil and priestly parasites. 
The term is now generally used to denote flatterers 
or syeophants of any kind. 

PAliATORIUM, a name sometimes given to the 
Ori.ationauitjm (which sec), of the Ordo Ronianus, 
because when the offerings were received, prepara- 
tion was made out of them for the eucharist. 

PARCLE. See Fates. 

PARCLOSES, screens separating chapels, espe- i 
clally those at the east end of the aisles, from the i 
body of the church. j 

PAREIA, a surname of Athena, under which she ' 
was worshipped in Laconia. 

PA R KNI’A LI A . See I nferi^.. 

P.MHSll, the district assigned by law to the care 
of one minister, 'i'he word jmrhsh was in use as early 
as the third century, but it was at that time equiva- 
lent to the term l)jot:ESE (which see), lii primi- 
tive times the diocese of a bishop was neither more 
nor less tlian what is now called a parish ; and even 
Avhen the jurisdiction of bishops had become exten- 
sive, the diocese long continued to be called the 
parish. Afterwards the word was limited to the dis- 
trict attached to a single church over whicli a pres- 
byter presided, who was hence called parochm. It 
was not until the sixth century, however, tliat the 
(enn parisli was employed in this sen.se. “ The 
fourth century,” as Ave learn from Mr. Riddle, “ wit- 
ne.^sed the esiablishment of parish churches in large 
towns generally ; a custom whicli liad already pre- 
vailed in capitals, sucli as Rome and Alexandria ; 
the chief church of the city being now called ‘catlie- 
dralis,’ because the bishop’s scat (cathedra) was there 
— and the others ‘ecelesim iilebaiiae.* During this 
formation of the parochial system, the diocesan 
bishops took care that the several parish presbyters 
.should not be bishops in iheir own churches, and 
measures were adopted to retain these churches in a 
state of dependence on the mother or cathedral j 
church. The diocesans, liowever, were often ob 
liged to allow the parish churches a greater degree 
of independence than they were of their own accord 
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willing to concede to them. At first, the bishop 

satisfied. This ari'angement remained generally in 



appointed one of the cathedral clergy to officiate in 

force until the end of the fifth century, many parish 



a parish church; afterwards, presbyters were or- 

churches having in the meantime greatly increased 



dained especially for certain churches, their ordina- 

in wealth by means of bequests and donations, and 



tion and -appointment being still vested in the 

having come into the receipt of considerable obla- 



bishop. When it became necessary to appoint sev- 

tions. At this time the payment of fees for the per- 



oral clergy to one parish, still the appointment was 

formance of religious offices, which was at first purely 



retained in the hands of the bishop ; in some places 

voluntary, was exacted as a legal right or due, and 



only p^mission being granted to the parishes to 

regular tables of such fees were set up ; a practice 



choose their own readers and choristers. The bish- 

against which the protests of councils appear to have 



ops also retained the right of recalling or removing 

been without effect. But in the course of the sixth 



a parish priest, and transferring him back to the body 

century the revenues of the parochial clergy came to 



of cathedral clergy. Still more effectually were the 

be considered simply as their own, the bishops being 



parochial clergy kept in a state of dependence upon 

obliged to relax their hold of them.” 



the bishops, by regulations concerning the splicre 

In England there are somewhere about 10,000 



of their duties. At their first origin, and throughout 

parishes. The country, according to Camden, was 



the fourth century, they were permitted only to 

divided into parishes by Archbishop Hoiiorius, about 



preach, to instruct catechumens, and to administer 

A. D. 6.30. Others, again, allege the division to have 



the offices of religion to the sick and dying, but not 

taken jdace as late as the twelfth century. Each of 



to administer the sacraments, nor to excommunicate 

the parishes in England is under the spiritual super- 



offenders or to absolve penitents, without special 

intendence of a rector, vicar, or perpetual curate, 



permission from the bishop. In the fifth century it 

and the more populous parishes are subdivided into 



bad become impossible for all communicants to re})air 

districts, each ecclesiastical district being under the 



to the mother or cathedral church, and permission 

charge of an incumbent or curate. 



was granted to administer the Lord’s Supper in 

Ill Scotland there are 963 parislies, each of which 



parish churches, — the elements, however, having 

is bound by law to have a jiarish church pro])ortion- 



been previously consecrated in the cathedral, and 

ed in size to the number of inhabitants, and capable 



sent thence for use to the several churches. After- 

of accommodating two-tlilrds of the examinable po- 



wards, the privileges of parish churches and of the 

pulation, tliat is of those who are above twelve years 



parochial clergy were still further extended ; full 

of age. The duty of building and repairing a parish 



permission for the complete celebrntion of both sacra- 

church devolves upon tlie heritors or proprietors. 



meiits was given, — the parochial clergy were autho- 

each being assessed for tlie purpose, if in a purely 



rised to pronounce the sacerdotal benediction, or to 

landward parish, according to the valued rent of bis 



conduct the religious solemnity at marriages, — and 

estate, or if in a parisli partly rural, partly burglial. 



it was even enacted that every parishioner should 

according to the real or actual rent of the properties. 



receive these offices at the hands of no other than 

Should the heritors fail in fulfilling their legal obli- 



his own minister. At the same time the parochial 

gation, whether in repairing an old, or building a 



minister was qualified as penitentiarius within his 

new parish cliurch, it is the duty of the presbytery, 



own limits, certain cases only being reserved for the 

on the report of competent tradesmen, to ordain the 



cognizance of the bishop. And thus the only spirit- 

necessary repairs, or an entirely new building; and 



ual act with respect to the laity now entirely re- 

this decree of the presbytery sitting in a civil capa- 



served to the bishop was that of confirmation. These 

city, and issued in due form, has tlie force of law. 



changes we may regard in general as having taken 

By the law of Scotland, parish ministers are support- 



place during the sixth century ; and in this way the 

ed by a stipend or salary raised from a lax on land. 



rights and powers of the parochial clergy were so far 

It i.s raised on the principle of commuting tithes or 



enlarged, that they had become, to a considerable 

teinds into a modified cliarge — the fifth of the pro- 



extent, the representatives of the bishops in their 

duce of tlie land, according to a method introduced 



own parishes. Hence it was natural that they 

in the reign of Charles I., ratified by William III., 



should seek also to become proportionally indepen- 

and unalterably established by the treaty of Union. 



dent of the bishops with regard to their incomes ; 

In addition to his stipend, the parish minister is pro- 



and this most important change in tlie diocesan con- 

vided with a manse or parsonage-house, a garden 



stitution was also by degrees effected. For some 

and oflSces. He has also a glebe consisting of four 

ji 


time after the first introduction of the parochial sys- 

acres of arable land, which is its statutory extent, 



tem, the revenues of a diocese continued to be re- 

but in many cases the glebe is larger, and in addition 



garded as a whole, the distribution of which was 

there is frequently a grass glebe suflficient for the 



subject to the bishop ; that is to say, whatever obla- 

support of a horse and two cows. In royal burghs 



tions or the like were made in parish churches were 

the parish ministers are provided with manses, but 



paid into the treasury of the cathedral church, as the 

not ill other cities and towns. 



one heart of the body, and thence distributed among 

PARMENIANISTS, a party of the sect of the 

f 


the clergy after the claims of the bishop had been 

Donatibts (which see) in tlie fourth centuiy, who 








PARNAS3IDES— PARSEES (Religion of the). 


derived their name from Parmenian, a bishop of 
Carthage. 

PARNASSTDES, a name given to the Muses 
( which see) from Mount Parnassus. 

PARNETHIUS, a surname of Zeus derived from 
Mount Parnes in Attica. 

PARNOPIUS, a surname of Apollo, under which 
he was worshipped at Athens. The word indicates 
an expeller of locusts. 

PARSEES (Religion of the). This interest- 
ing race, which is found scattered over the we.stem 
portion of Hindustan, but more especially in Bom- 
bay, is the remnant of the ancient Persians. Their 
name i.s derived from their original country. Pars, 
which the Greeks term Persis, and hence comes Per- 
sia. In the middle of the seventh century the Arabs 
invaded Persia under Caliph Omar, and that once 
gloriou.s empire passed into the hands of the bigot- 
ed and intolerant Mohammedans. The consequence 
was, that throughout the whole country the religion 
of Zoroaster, which was the ancient Persian faith, 
was exchanged for the faith of IsMm, and the fire- 
temples were either destroyed or converted into 
mosques. Those who still cleaved to the religion of 
their forefathers fled to the mountainous districts of 
Khorassan, where, for about a hundred years, they 
lived in the free and undisturbed exercise of their 
religion. At length, however, the sword of the per- 
secutor overtook them even in these remote dis- 
tricts, and again they were compelled to seek safety 
in flight, a considerable number emigrating to the 
small island of Ormus, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. Here, however, they remained only a short 
time, when finding tliat tliey were still within the 
reach of their Moslem persecutors, they sought an 
asylum in Hindustan, partly concealing the true na- 
ture of their religion, and partly conforming to Hin- 
du practices and ceremonies. At length, after a 
long series of hardships, which they endured with 
the most exemplary patience, they resolved to make 
an open profession of their ancient faith, and, ac- 
cordingly, they built a fire-temple in Sanjan, the 
Hindu rajah of the district kindly aiding them in the 
work. The temple was completed in A. d. 721, and 
the sacred fire was kindled on the altar. 

For three hundred years from the time of their land- 
ing in Sanjan, the Parsees lived in comfort and 
tranquillity; and at the end of that period their 
numbers were much increased by the emigration of 
a large body of their countrymen from Persia, who, 
with their families, located themselves in diflerent 
parts of Western India, where they chiefly engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. Being a peaceable and in- 
dustrious people, the Parsees lived in hamony with 
the Hindus, though of different and even opposite 
faiths. Nothing of importance, indeed, occurred in 
their history until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when they were called upon to aid the 
rajah under whom they lived in resisting the aggiTs- 
sions of a Mohammedan chief residing at Ahmeda- 
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bad. On that occasion they distinguished them- 
selves by their valour and intrepidity, contributing 
largely to the success which at first crowned the 
arms of the Hindus. Ultimately, however, the Mos- 
lems were victorious, and the Hindu government was 
oveithrown. The Parsees, carrying with them the 
sacred fire from Sanjan, now removed to the^z-oun- 
tains of Baharout, where they remained'^W twelve 
years, at the end of which they directed their course 
first to Bansda, and afterwards to Nowsaree, where 
they speedily rose to wealth and influence. Here, 
however, a quarrel arose among the priests, and the 
sacred fire was secretly conveyed to Oodwara, a place 
situated thirty-two miles south of Surat, where it 
still exists, and being the oldest fire-tcm})le in India, 
it is held in the highest veneration by the Parsees. 
Nowsaree is the city of the priests, numbers of whom 
are every year sent to Bombay to act as spiritual 
instructors of their Zoroastriaii fellow-worshippers. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise time at which 
the Parsees arrived in Bombay, but in all probabi- 
lity it was in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, somewhere about the time that the island passed 
into the hands of the British, having been given by 
the king of Portugal as a dowry to his daughter Ca- 
tharine when she became the wife of Charles II. 
Ever since, this remarkable remnant of antiquity has 
maintained its footing in Hindustan, chiefly in Bom- 
bay and in some of the cities of Giijerat, and a few 
are also to be found in Calcutta, and other large 
cities in India, in China, and other parts of Asia. 
The census of 1 851 rated the Parsees in Bombay at 
110,544, but their mini her is rajiidly increasing. In 
Surat the Parsee population was at one time more 
numerous than that in Bombay, but the latter city 
being now the chief scat of trade in Westeni India, 
and the Parsees being generally active and enter- 
prising, have flocked thither in gi'eat numbers, leav|- 
ing not more than 20,000 of their countrymen in 
Surat. The whole Parsee population, including 
6,000 Guebre.s (which see) in Persia, is considered 
to amount to 150,000. 

There are two sects of Parsees in India, the S/ien~ 
so^s and the Kudmis^, both of whom follow in all points 
the religion of Zoroa.ster, and differ only as to the 
precise date for the computation of the eraofYez- 
degird, the last king of the ancient Persian monarchy. 
Tlie only practical disadvantage which arises from 
this chronological dispute is, that there is a month’s 
difference between them in the time at which they 
observe ^heir festivals. The Kudmis are few in 
number, but sevei*al of the most wealthy and in- 
fluential of the Parsees belong to this sect. About 
thirty years ago a keen discussion, known among the 
Parsees by the name of the Kubeesa controversy, 
was can-ied on in Bombay, and though argued with 
the greatest earnestness and acrimony on both sides, 
the conte.sted point in regard to the era of Yezde- 
gird has not yet been satisfactorily settled. The 
difference was first observed about 200 years ago. 
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when a learned Zoroastriau, named Jamasp. came 
from Persia to Surat ; and while engaged in instruct- 
ing the Mobeds or Parsee priests, he discovered that 
there was a difierence of one full month in the calcu- 
lation of lime between the Zoroastrians of India and 
those of Persia. It was not, however, till 1746 that 
any great importance was attached to this chronolo- 
gical difference. In that year, however, the Kudmi 
sect was formed, its distiuguisliiug tenet being an 
adherence to the chronological view imported by 
Jamasp from Persia, wliile the gi*eat mass of the Par- 
sees in India still retained their former mode of cal- 
culation. At first sight this might appear a matter 
of too small importance to give rise to a theological 
dispute, hut it must be borne in mind, that when a 
Parsee prays, he must repeat the year, month, and 
I day on whicli he offers his petition, and this circiun- 
! stance leads to an observable difference between the 
I prayer of a Kiidmi and that of a Sltenfioy, and the 
' same dldereiice of course exists in the celebration of 
the festivals wliich are common to both sects. 

The Parsecs are distingnislied from the Hindus 
among Avhom they re.-ide by several cu.stoins j)cen- 
i , liar to themselves. When a child is about to be 

I i born, the mother is conveyed to the ground flo(»r the 

I I house, where she must remain for forty days, at tin* 

I i end of which she undergoes purlHcation befi)re again 

mingling with the family. Five days after the child 
is born an astrologer is called in to cjist its nativity ; 
and all the relatives assemble to hear what is to be 
1 the future fortune of the babe, and wliat influence it 
i is to exert upon its jtarents and family. Till the 
I child is six years old its dress consists of a single 
1 garment called the JvJthla, a kind of loose shirt, which 
extends from the neck to the ankles, and the head 
is covered with a skull-cap. Wlien it has re.aclud 
the age of six years and three months, the investi- 
ture of the child with the sudra and kmti takes 
place, by which it is solcMnnly initiated into the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster. The ceremony commences with 
certain purifications, and the child being seated be- 
fore the high-priest, after a benediction has been 
pronounced, the emblc/natlc gannentar are put on. 
The attdra is made of linen, and the Icuati is a thin 
woollen cord, consisting of seventy-two threads^ re- 
presenting the seventy-two cha])ter.s of the IzashiKi, 
a sacred book of the Parsees. This cord is jiassed 
round the waist three times, and tied witl) four knots, 
while a kind of hymn is sung. At the first knot the 
person says, There is only one God, and no other 
is to be compared with him at the .second, “The 
religion given by Zurtosht is true ; ” at thethird, ^^Zur- 
tnsht is the true Prophet, and he derived his mission 
from God and the fourth and last, “ Perform good 
actions, and abstain from evil ones.” 

The following interesting account of a maiTiage 
I ceremony amoy^ the Parsees is given by Dosabhoy 
I Framjee, in a work just published, entitled, ‘The 
j Parsees: Their History, Manners, Customs, and Re- 
Ugion: “About sunset the whole of the bride- 


groom's party, both males and females, repair in pro- 
cession to the house of the bride. The procession is 
headed by a European or native band of music, ac- 
cording to the means of the parties ; the bridegroom, 
accompanied by the dmtoors, then follow, after whom 
walk the male ])ortiori of the assembly, the female 
company bringing up the rear of the procession. 
When the whole of this party is accommodated at 
tl»e bride’s quarters, the nuptial ceremony is com- 
menced soon after sunset. It generally takes place 
in a hall or spacious room on the ground-floor of the 
house, where a galicJia or carpet is spread. The 
bride and bridegroom are seated close to each other 
on ornamented chairs, and facing them stand the 
dwttoors or priests, wlio re}>ent the nuptial benedic- 
tion first in the Zend and then in the Sanscrit, of 
which the following is a short abstract, — ‘ Know ye, 
that both' of you have liked each other, and are 
therefore thus united. Look not with impious eye 
on other peojilc, hut always make it your study to 
love, honour, and cherish each other as long as both 
of you remain in this world. May quarrels never 
arise between y()u, and may your fondness for each 
other increase day by day. May you both lean) to 
adhere to truth, and be always })uro in your thoughts 
as well as actions, and always try to please the 
Almighty, who is a lover of truth and I’ighteousness. 
t^hun evil com]»auy, abstain from avarice, envy, and 
pride, for that is the road to destruction. Think not 
of other men’s ]>r()perty, but try industriously, and 
without any dibhonost means, to improve your own. 
Cultivate friendship between yourselves, and with 
your neighbours, and among those who are known 
to be good people. Hold out a helping hand to the 
needy and poor. Always respect your parents, as 
that is one of the first duties enjoined upon you. 
May success crown all your efibrts. May you be 
blessed with children Jind grandchildren. May you 
always try to exalt the glory of the religion of Zo- 
roastei-, and may the blessings of the Almighty de- 
scend upon you.’ 

“ The concluding ceremony of washing the toes of 
the brldegi'oom’s feet with milk, and rubbing his 
face with his bride’s choice, as Avell as other triviali- 
ties, need not be mentioned here, as they are not 
enjoined by the 1 Vsee religioti, but ai’e mere ‘ grafts 
of Hindooisni.’ When the above ceremonies are 
nearly concluded, bouquets of I’oses, or other beauti- 
ful mid fragrant flowers, and little triangular packets 
of pan sopnrecy a kind of leaf and betel-nut, pro- 
fusely gilded, are distributed to each member of tlie 
company. Rose-water fi’om a golden or silver goo- 
labdance, is also showered upon the persons of the 
guests. The signal is then given for the bridegroom 
and his paity to retii*e to their quai-ters.” 

Tlie fii-st woi’k of the Parsees, wherever they set- 
tle, is to construct a tomb, which they call Dolehma^ 
or tower of silence, for the reception of their dead. 
Jt is erected in a solitary place, and generally on a 
mountain. The body placed on an iron bier is there 





exposed to the fowls of the air, and when they have 
stripped off the flesh, the bones fall throngli an iron 
grating into a pit beneath, from which they are after- 
wards removed into a subterranean passage con- 
structed on purpose. 

The faith of the Parsees is that of Zoroaster, as 
contained in the sacred books called the Ahesta 
(which see), which originally extended to no fewer 
than twenty-one volumes, the greater number of 
which, however, are lost, having been destroyed, as 
is supposed, either during the invasion of Persia by 
Alexander the Great, or immediately after the con- 
quest of that country by the Mohammedans. Those 
which are still in the possession of the Parsecs are 
the Vandidad^ Ynf^na, or Tznjthvn^ and Vtapard. 
These three together are called Vamlidad Saddy an 
edition of which was published by Professor Wes- 
tergard of Copenhagen, in the Zend character, in the 
year 1854. The entire structure of the Zend Aheda 
rests on three important prece])t8 expressed by three 
signiiicant terins, HonmtA IloohhU^ and VurustCy 
meaning purity of speech, purity of action, and 
purity of thought. 1'he Parsecs arc generally charged 
with idolatry, worshipping not merely the good and | 
evil deities, under the name of and Ahrimany 

but almost every object that is named in lieaven or 
on earth. Thus Br. Wilson, who has many years 
laboured as a missionary in Bombay, remarks, in 
speaking of the Parsec : “ lie at one moment calls 
upon Ormttzd, at the next upon his own ghost ; at 
one moment on an archangel, at the next on a sturdy 
bull ; at one time on the brilliant sun, the next on a 
blazing fire ; at one moment on a lofty and stupen- 
dous mountain, the next on a darksome cave ; at one 
moment on the ocean, at the next on a well or 
spring.” In reply to all such charges, Dosahhoy Fram- 
•ee, in the work from which we have .already quoted, 
remarks, “ The charge of lire, sun, water, and air 
worship has, however, heen brought .against the 
Parsees by those not sufficiently acquainted with the 
Zoroastrian faith to form a just oi)inion. The Par- 
sees themselves repel the charge with indignation. 
Ask a Parsee whether he is a worshi})per of the sun 
or fire, and he will emphatically answer — No I This 
declaration itself, coining from one whose own reli- 
gion is Zoroastrianism, ought to be sufficient to 
satisfy the most sceptical. God, according to Par- 
sed faith, is the emblem of glory, refulgence, and 
light, and in this view, a Parsee, while engaged in 
prayer, is directed to stand before the fire, or to direct 
his face towards the sun as the ino.st proper symbols 
of the Almighty. 

“ All Eastern historians have acknowledged that 
the Persians from the most early time were no idol- 
aters, but worshipped one God the Creator of the 
world, under the symbol of fire, and such is also the 
present practice among their descendants in India. 

“ In Bombay at present there are three fire-tem- 
ples for public worship. The first of these was 
erected in the 1153 year of Yezdegird, 1780 of the 


Christian era, by a wealthy Parsee named Dadysett. 
The second was built about the year 1830, at the 
expense of the late Hormusjee Bomonjee, Esq. ; and 
the third one was erected by the late Framjee Cow- 
aajee. Esq., in the year 1844, at the cost of £25,000.” 
Speaking of fire-worship, Dean Prideaux says, that 
“ they,” that is, the ancient Persians, ‘j^Mjominating 
all images, worshijiped God only bj ^ ire and Sir 
William Ouseley to the same eftect affirms, “ I shall 
here express rny firm belief that the firet Persian 
altars blazed in honour of God alone ; as likewise, 
that the present, disciples of Znrtosht, both in India 
and the motlier conn try, Iran or Persia, have no otlier 
object when they render to fire a semblance of vener- 
ation.” 

Forbes, in his ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’ thus states the 
view which he is disposed to take of tlie sacred fires 
of the Parsecs : “ Tlu'se fires,” says he, “ are attend- 
ed day and night by the Andiaroos or priests, and 
.are never permitted to expire. I’hey are preserved 
in a large chafmg-di‘<li, carefully supplied with fuel, 
perfumed liy a small quantity of sandal-wood or 
other aromatics. Tl'ie vulgar and illiterate worship 
this sacred flame, as also the sun, moon, and stars, 
without regard to the invisible Creator; but the 
le.arned and jiulicioiis adore only the Almighty 
Fountain of Light, the author and disposer of all 
things, under the symbol of fire. Zoroaster and the 
ancient magi, who.se memories they revere, and 
whose works they are said to jni'serve, never taught 
tliem to consider the sun as anytliing more than a 
creature of the great Creator of the universe : they 
w-cre to revere it as Ills best and fairest image, and 
for the numberless blessings it ditlu.ses on the eartli. 
The s.acred flame wa.s intended only as a perpetual 
monitor to preserve their purity, of which this cle- 
ment is so expres.sive a symbol. But superstition 
and fable have, tlirough a lapse of ages, corrupted 
the slre.am of the religions system which in its 
source was pure and sublime.” Niebuhr, also, holds 
a similar opinion in reference to this interesting peo- 
jile : “ The Parsees, followers of Zerdnst, or Zorot^- 
ter, adore one God only, Eternal and Almighty. 
They pay, however, a certain worship to the sun, 
the moon, the stars, and to fire, as visible images of 
the invi.sible Divinity. Their veneration for the ele- 
ment of fire induces them to keep a sacred fire con- 
stantly burning, which they feed with odoriferous 
wood, both in the temples and in the houses of pri- 
vate persons who are in easy circumstances.” 

The Parsees, having so long mingled with the 
Hindus, naturally adopted many of their customs and 
practices which for centuries they have continued 
to observe, and though the punchayet, or legal council 
of the. Parsees, about twenty -five years ago endea- 
voured to discourage and even to root out all such 
ceremonies and practices as had crept into their reli- 
gion since they first settled in Hindustan, their at- 
tempts wer6 wholly unsuccessful. So recently, how- 
ever, as 1852 steps have been taken for the accom- 
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plishment of the same desirable object, which are more 
likely to bring about the restoration of the Zoroas- 
trian religion to its pristine purity. In that year an 
association was formed at Bombay, called the “ Rah- 
iiumaf Mazdiasna,” or Religious Reform A ^sociation, 
composed of many wealthy and influential Parsees, 
along with a number of intelligent and well educated 
young men. The labours of this society have been 
productive of considerable improvement in the social 
condition of the Parsees. The state of the priest- 
hood calls for some change in that body. Many of 
them are so ignorant that they do not understand 
their liturgical works, though tliey regularly recite 
the required portions from memory. Tlie office of 
the priesthood is liereditary, the son of a priest being 
also a priest, unless he chooses to follow some other 
profession ; but a layman cannot be a priest. That 
the priests may be incited to study the sacred books, 
an institution has been established called the “ Mulla 
Firoz Mudrissa,” in wliich they are taught the Zend, 
Pehl\i, and Persian languages. On the whole, the 
Parsee community in India appears to be rapidly 
imbibing European customs and opinions, and rising 
steadily in influence and importance. 

PARSON, a term which properly de otes the rec- 
tor of a parish church, as representing tlie church, 
and regarded as sustaining the person thereof in an 
action at law. The word, however, is generally used 
ill ordinary language to denote any minister of the 
Church of England. 

PARSONAGrE, the residence of a parson. 

PARTHENIA, a surname of Artemia and also of 
Heva. 

PARTHENOS (Gr. a virgin), a surname of 
AtherM at Athens, where the Parthenon was dedi- 
cated to her. 

PARTICULAR BAPTISTS. See Baptist.s. 
PARTICULAR REDEMPTION. See Re- 

DEMPTION. 

PARTICULAR! STS, a name sometimes applied 
to Calvinists (which see), because tliey hold the 
doctrine of particular redemption, and a limited atone- 
ment. 

P.ARVATI, one of the names given in Hindu my- 
thology to the consort of Shiva. She was worsliip- 
ped as the universal mother, and the principle of 
fertility. Slie is also considered as the goddess of 
the moon. In consequence of her remarkable vic- 
tory over the giant Durg^i, she was honoured as a 
heroine with the name of DUROA (which see), and 
in this form her annual festival is most extensively 
celebrated in Eastern India. By the worehippers of 
Shiva, the personified energy of the divine nature is 
termed Pdrrati, Bkavani, or Durgd, and the Tan- 
tras assume the form of a dialogue between Shiva 
and bis bride in one of her many forms, but mostly 
as Uma and Pdrvati, in which the goddess questions 
the god as to the mode of performing various cere- 
monies, and the prayers and incantations to be used 
in them. These the god explains at length, and un- 


der solemn cautions that they involve a great mys- 
tery, on no account to be divulged to the p ofane. 

PARVISE, the name applied in England to the 
small room which is generally situated over the porch 
of a church, and which is used either as the resi- 
dence of a chantry priest, or as a record room or 
school. 

PASAGII, or Pasagini, a sect which arose in 
Lombardy towards the close of the twelfth century, 
springing out of a mixture of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, occyisioned, perhaps, by the conquest of Je- 
rusalem. This sect held the absolute obligation of 
the Old Testament upon Christians in opposition to 
the Mavichmm, who maintained only the authority 
of the New Testament. Ilencc they literally prac- 
tised the rites of the Jewish law, with the exception 
of sacrifices, which ceased to be offered at the destruc- 
tion of the temple of Jerusalem. They revived 
also the Ebioiiite and Arian doctrines on the subject 
of the Person uf Christ, maintaining that he was not 
equal, but subordinate to the Father, and, indeed, 
merely the highest of tlie creatures of God. “ Tlie 
name of this sect,” says Neander, “ reminds one of 
the word pasngiiun (passage), wliich signifies a tour, 
and was very commonly employed to denote pil- 
grimages to the East, to the holy sepulchre, — cru- 
sades. May not this word, then, be regarded as an 
index, pointing to tlie origin of the sect as one that 
cjime from tlie East, intimating that it grew out of 
the intercourse with Palestine ? May we not sup- 
pose that from very ancient times a party of Judaiz- 
iiig Christians had survived, of whicli this sect must 
be regarded as an offshoot ? The way in Avhich they 
expressed themselves concerning Christ as being tlie 
firstborn of creation, would point also, more directly, 
at tlie connection of their doctrine with some older 
Jewish theology, than at that later purely West- 
ern origin.” 

PASCII, a term sometimes used to denote the 
festival of Easter (which see). 

PASCHA. See Passover. 

PASCHAL CONTROVERSY. Sec Easter. 

PASCHAL SOLhiMNITY, the week preceding, 
and the week following, Eastefi\ 

PASCHAL TAPER, a taper used in tlie Roman 
Catholic Church at the time of Easter. It is lighted 
from tlie holy fire, and receives its benediction by tlie 
priest’s putting five grains of incense in the form of 
a cross into the taper. This blessed taper must re- 
main on the Gospel side of the altar from Easter- 
eve to Ascension-day. 

PASCHAL TERM (The), a name given some- 
times to Easter-day. 

PASE-BUDHAS, the Budhm who arise in the 
period in which there is no supreme Budha, and dis- 
cover intuitively the way to Nirwdna, but are uua- | 
ble to teach it to others. If alms be given to a | 
Pme-Budlua, it produces merit greater by one hun- ; 
dred times than when given to a rahat. The pecu- i 
liarities of the Pase-Budha are thus detailed by | 
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Mr. Spence Hardy, in his ‘Eastern Monachism:* 
“ He has attained the high state of privilege that he 
enjoys, by his own unaided exertions, as he has had 
no teaclier, no one to instruct liim ; he is called pra- 
ty^ka, severed or separated, and is solitary, alone, 
like the unicorn ; thus his mind is liglit, pure, free 
towards the Pasd-Biidhaship ; but dull, heavy, bound, 
towards the state of the supreme Budhas ; he has 
learnt that which belongs to liis order, but he under- 
stands not the five kinds of knowledge that are per- 
ceived by the supreme Budhas atid by no other be- 
ing ; he knows not the thoughts of others ; he has 
not the power to see all things, nor to know all 
things ; in these respects his mind is heavy. Thus 
a man, whether by day or night, arrives at the 
brink of a small stream, into which he descends 
without fear, in .order that he may pass to the other 
side. But at another time he comes to a river 
that is deep and broad ; there are no stepping-stones 
by which he can cross ; he cannot see to the oppo- 
site bank ; it is like the ocean ; in consequence of 
these obstacles he is afraid to venture into the water, 
he cannot cross the stream. Tn the same way the 
Pas^-Budhais free as to that which is connected with 
his own order, but bound as to all that is peculiar to 
the supreme Budhas.” 

PASIPHAE, a goddess worshipped among the 
ancient Greeks at Thalamse in Laconia. She was 
believed to give supernatural revelations or oracular 
responses in dreams to those who slept in her temple. 

PASITHEA, one of the Graces (which see), 
among tlie ancient Greeks. 

PASSALORYXCHI'I'ES, a branch of the Mon- 
TANISTS (which see), who are said to have observed 
a perpetual silence, and hence their enemies repre- 
sented them as keeping their finger constantly upon 
their mouth, not daring to open it even to say their 
prayers, grounding this practice, as was alleged, on 
Ps. cxli. 3, “ Set a watch, 0 J.iord, before my mouth ; 
keep the door of my lips.” This sect appeared first 
in the second century, and Jerome states, tliat even 
in his time he found some of them in Galatia as he 
travelled to Ancyra. 

PASSING BELL, the bell which in former times 
was tolled when any person was dying, or passing 
out of this life. It is tolled in England at the burial 
of any parishioner, the practice being enjoined in 
the sixth canon of the Church of England. See 
Bells. 

PASSION DAY. See Good Friday. 

PASSION WEEK, the week preceding Easter, 
so called from our Lord’s passion or sufferings on 
the cross. It was called anciently Hebdomas- 
Magna (which see), or the Great Week, and many 
Christians were accustomed to fast much more strict- 
ly on this week than on the other weeks of L,ent 
Epiphanius says, that in his time the people con- 
fined their diet, during that week, to dried meats, 
namely, bread, and salt, and water. Nor were these 
used during the day, but in the evening. In an- 


other place, the same ancient writer says, “ Some i 
continued tlie whole week, making one prolonged 
fast of the whole ; others eat after two days, and 
others every evening.” Chrysostom mentions, that, 
during this week, it was customary to make a more 
liberal distribution of aims to the poor, and the exer- 
cise of all kinds of charity to those who need of 
it. To servants it was a time of rest afuf .^berty, 
and the same privilege extended to the'^ek follow- 
ing, as well as to the week preceding Easter. Tlie 
emperors, also, granted a general release to prison- 
ers at this season, and commanded all suits and pro- 
cesses at law to cease, Tlie Thursday of the Pas- 
sion Week, being the day on which our Lord was 
betrayed, was observed with some peculiar custom, >•. 

In some of the Latin churches the communion was 
administered on this day in the evening in imitation 
of our Lord’s last supper, a provision being made 
for this in one of the canons of the third council of 
Carthage. On this day the cojupetentea, or candi- 
dates for baptism, publicly recited the creed in tlie 
presence of the bishop or presbyters in the church. 
Such public penitents, also, as had completed the I 
penance enjoined by the church, were absolved on 
this day. From the canons of the fourth coun- ' 
cil of Toledo, it would appear that a general abso- 
lution was proclaimed to all those who observed 
the day witli fasting, prayers, or true contrition. The 
Saturday or Sabbath in Passion Week was com- 
monly known by the name of the Great Sabbath. 

It was the only Sabbath throughout the year that 
the Greek churches, and some of the Western, 
kept as a fast. The fast was continued not only 
until evening, but even protracted till cock-crowing 
in the morning, wliich was supposed to be the time 
of our Isold’s resiuTection. The previous part of 
the night was spent in religious exercises of various 
kinds. Eusebius tells us that in the time of Con- 
stantine this vigil was kept with groat pomp ; for 
he set up lofty pillars of wax to burn as torches all 
over the city, and lamps burning in all places, so 
that the niglit seemed to outshine the sun at noon- 
day. Gregory Naziaiizen, also, speaks of the cus- 
tom of setting up lamps and torches both in the 
churches and private houses ; wliich, he says, they 
did as a forerunner of that great Light, the Sun of 
Righteousness, arising on the world on Easter-day. 
This night was famous above all others for tlie bap- 
tism of catecliumens. 

Passion Week, or Holy Week, as it is often term- 
ed, is observed with great pomp in tlie Romish 
Church. The ceremonies of tliis season commence 
on Palm Sunday (which see), when the commemor- 
ation takes place of our Saviour’s triumphal entry in- 
to Jeriisiilem. On Wednesday of Holy Week, in the 
afternoon, there is the service of the Tenebr^E, 
a kind of funeral service which is repeated at the 
same hour on the Thursday and Friday. The cere- 
monies of the Thursday consist principally of a re- 
presentation of the burial of our Saviour. This m 
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followed in Rome by the ceremony of the Pope wash- 
ing the feet of thirteen pilgrims in imitation of our 
Saviour’s washing tlie feet of his disciples; this 
ceremony being followed up by the same pilgrims 
being served by his Holiness at dinner. A singular 
ceremony takes place on the Thursday at St. Peter’s 
in Rome — the washing of the high altar with wine. 
(See Altar.) On ^od Fndtiif the ceremony of 
uncovering and adoring the cross is observed, at the 
close of which a procession is marshalled to bring , 
back the host from the sepulchre in which it was de- 
posited on the previous day. Tiie Pope and cardi- 
nals, also, adore the three great relics, which are glit- 
tering caskets of crystal, set in gold and silver, and 
sparkling witli precious stones, and which are said 
to contain a part of the true cross; one half of the 
spear which pierced our Saviour’s side; and the 
Volto Santo or holy countenance. 

On the Saturday of Passion Week at Rome, con- 
verted Jews and heathens are baptized after holy 
water has been consecrated for the purpose. Young 
men also are ordained to various sacred offices. The 
chief employment of the da}*, however, consists of 
services in Iiouonr of the resurrection. The ceremo- 
nies of Easter Sunday have already been described 
under the article Eastf.r. Holy Week closes with 
an illmninalioh and fireworks of the must splendid 
description. 

PASSOVER, one of the great Jewish festivals. 

I Tt was originally instituted by command of God him- 
self, in commemoration of the deliverance of the Is- 
raelites from Egyptian bondage, and the sparing of 
the first-born on the night previous to their departure. 
The feast lasted for seven days, during which it was 
unlawful to eat any other than unleavened bread. 
Thus the command was given, Exrod. xii. 18, “ In the 
first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at 
even, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and 
twentieth day of the month at even.” Hence the 
festival is frequently called in Scripture, “the feast 
of unleavened bread.” A lamb without blemish was 
to be killed on the first day of the feast, and this 
lamb being an eminent type of Christ, the Apo^-tle 
Paul speaks of Christ as “ our Passover sacrificed 
for us.” The inontli Nisan being that on which the 
Israelites left Egypt, was appointed to be the first 
month of the sacred or ecclesiastical year ; and on 
the fourteenth day of this month they were com- 
manded to kill tlie paschal Iamb, and to abstain from 
leavened bread. The following day, being the 
fifteenth, was the great feast of the Passover, which 
continued seven days, but only the first and seventh 
days were particularly solemn. Each family killed 
a Iamb or a kid, and if the number of the family was 
not sufficient to eat the lamb, two families might be 
associated together. With the blood of the slain 
Iamb they sprinkled the door-posts and lintel of each 
house, that the destroying angel, on seeing the blood, 
might pass over them. The lamb was roasted and 
eaten on the same night with unleavened bread and 


bitter herbs; It was to be eaten entire, and not a bone 
of it was to be broken. The Jews, in partaking of 
the Paschal lamb, hud their Joins girt, shoes on their 
feet, and staves in their hands. So strict was the 
command to keep the Passover, tliat whoever should 
dare to neglect it was to be condemned to death. It 
could only be kept in Jerusalem, and if any pei'soii 
arrived at Jerusalem too late for the feast, he was 
allowed to defer his celebration of the Passover un- 
til the fourteenth day of the following month in the 
evening. Sacrifices peculiar to the festival were 
conniiamled to be offered every day as long as it 
lasted; but on the first and last days no servile la- 
bour was allowed, and a sacred convocation was held. 

Since the dispersion no sacrifices have been ofi'ered 
by the .Jews, and hence, in this point, the Passover 
has undergone an alteration among the modern Jews. 
With those Jews who live in or near Jerusalem, the 
feast lasts seven days, and with Jews in all other 
places eight clays, ’fhe Sabbath preceding the feast 
is called the Great Sabbath, when the Rabbi of each 
synagogue deliver.s a lecture explaining the nature of 
tlie approaching feast, and the ceremonies necessary 
to be observed. On the thirteenth day of the month 
in the evening, the most careful and minute search 
is made by the master of each family lest any lea- 
vened bread, or even a particle of leaven, should be 
in the house. Having burned all the leaven that 
can be discovered, they make unleavened cakes, con- 
sisting in general of flour and water only, baked into 
round thin cakes, and full of little holes. On the 
fourteenth day of the montli the first-bom son of 
each family is required to fitst in commemoration of 
the protection afforded to the first-born of Israel 
when the first-born of the Egyptians was destroyed. 

The special ceremonies of the Passover-festival, as „ 
observed by the Modern Jews, are thus described by 
Mr. Allen, in his ‘ Modern Judaism “ In the even- 
ing of the fourteenth day of the month, the men 
assemble in the synagogue, to usher in the festival 
by prayers and other offices prescribed in their 
ritual; during which, the women are occupied at 
home in laying and decorating the tables against 
their return. It is customary for every Jew to hon- 
our this festival by an exliibition of the most sump- 
tuous furniture he can aflord. 

“ The table is covered with a clean linen cloth, 
on which are placed several plates or dishes. On 
one is laid the shank bone of a shoulder of lamb or 
kid. but generally lamb, and an egg; on another 
three cakes, carefully wrapped in two napkins ; on 
a third, some lettuce, chervil, parsley, and celery, 
wild succory or horseradish. These are their bitter 
herbs. Near the salad is placed a cruet of vinegar, 
and some salt and water. They have also a dish 
representing the bricks required to be made by their 
forefathers in Egypt. This is a thick paste com- 
posed of apples, almonds, nuts, and figs, dressed in 
wine and seasoned with cinnamon. Every Jew who 
can afford wine, also provides some for this occasion. 
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“ The family being seated, the master of the house 
pronounces a grace over the table in general, and 
the wine in particular. Then leaning in a stately 
manner on his left arm, as an indication of the 
liberty which the Israelites regained wlien they de- 
parted from Egypt, he drinks a glass of wine : in 
whicli he is followed by all the company. Having 
emptied their glasses, they dip some of the herbs in 
vinegar, and eat them, while the master repeats an- 
other benediction. The master next unfolds the 
napkins, and taking the middle cake, breaks it in two, 
replaces one of the pieces between the two whole 
cake^», and conceals the other piece under his plate, 
or under the cushion on which he leans ; in pro- 
fessed allusion to the circumstance recorded by 
Moses that ‘ the people took their dough before it 
was leavened, their kneading troughs being bound 
up in their clothes.’ He removes the lamb and egg 
from the table. Then the plate containing the cakes 
being lifted up by the hands of the wliole company, 
they unite in rehearsing : ‘ This is the bread of po- 
verty and affliction which our fathers did eat in Egypt, 
Whosoever hungers, let him come and eat. Who- 
soever needs, let him come and eat of the Paschal 
lamb. This year we are here : the next, God will- 
ing, we shall be in the land of Canaan. This year 
we are servants : the next, if God will, we sliall be 
free, children of the family and lords. 

“ Tlie lamb and egg are again placed on the table, 
and another glass of wine is taken. The plate con- 
taining the cakes is removed, in order that the chil- 
dren may be excited to imiuire into the meaning of 
the festival. If no children are present, some adult 
proposes a question according to a prescribed form ; 
which is answered by an account of the captivity 
• and slavery of the nation in Egypt, their deliverance 
by Moses, and the institution of the Passover on that 
occasion. This recital is followed by some psalms 
and hymns. After which — (not to proceed with a 
detail of every particular movement) — the cJikes are 
replaced on the table, and pieces of them arc distri- 
buted among the company, who, ‘ instead of the Pas- 
chal lamb,’ the oblation of which is wholly disconti- 
nued,/ eat this unleavened bread,’ with some of the 
bitter herbs and part of the pudding made in memory 
of the bricks. 

“ After this succeeds a plentiful supper, which is 
followed by some more pieces of the cakes, and two 
more glasses of wine : for they are rcciuired on this 
occasion to drink four glasses each, and every glass, 
according to the rabbles, commemorates a special 
\ blessing vouchsafed to their forefathers. The fourth 
^ and last cup is accompanied with some passages bor- 
rowed from the Scripture imprecating the divine 
vengeance on the Heathens and on all the cjiemies of 
Israel. — The same course of ceremonies is repeated 
on the second night. — Tliis ceremonial, the modern 
Jews profess to believe, ‘ will be as acceptable in tlie 
presence of the Lord as the actual offering of the 
Passover.” 

II. 


The last day of the festival closes with the Hab- 
DALA (which see). Tiiey are now permitted to re- 
turn to the use of leavened bread. Contracts of 
inan’iage may be made, but no marriage is allowed 
to be solemnized during this festival. There are 
'four days in Passover- Week on which business may 
be done. Every Jew who has a seat syna- 

gogue, whatever the amount of his njit-tljit may 
be, pays two shillings in the i)Ound as arax towards 
the Passover cakes, and about six weeks before the 
Passover a box is placed at the entrance of the sy- 
nagogiie, when every Jew, who is unable to pro- 
cure Passover cakes for himself, signifies by a note 
the number of his household, and they are provided 
for him out of these funds. 

The Passover lias been observed without inter- 
mission Iiy the Jews from the period of their return 
from the Babylonish captivity ; and it is piobable 
that very few changes have becMi introduced into the 
mode of its celebration. The question has frequently 
given rise to considerable discussion, whether or not 
the last Supper of our Lord was the Paschal Sup- 
per. The Western churches generally maintain the 
affirmative view of this subject, and the Greek 
Church the negative. The latter body of Chris- 
tians, also, contend that, in instituting the Lord’s 
Supper, Christ made use of leavened bread. At an 
early period in the history of Christianity, the Eas- 
ter controversy chiefly turned upon tlie chronology 
of the Passover, Jn the second century a controver- 
sy arose, first between Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 
and Anicctus, bishop of Home, and afterwards be- 
tween Victoi’, bishop of Rome, and Poly crates, bishop 
of Ephesus, concerning the proper time for cele- 
brating the Easter feast, or rather for terminating 
the ante-paschal fast. At that time the whole of 
Christendom, with tlie exception of proconsular 
Asia and its immediate neighbourhood, prolonged 
the fast to the Sunday after the Jewish Passover. 
But the Christians of the proconsulate, guided by 
Jewish custom, ended the fast on the very day of 
the Paschal sacrifice. The keen controversy which 
ensued has already been noticed under the article 
Eastkr. 

PASTOPHORI, priests who canned the Pastos 
in the sacred rites of heathen antiquity. The priests 
of Isis and Osiris among the ancient Egyptians, 
who were so denominated, were arranged in in- 
corporated colleges, which again were divided into 
lesser companies, each consisting of ten Pastapliorif 
headed by an officer who was appointed every five 
years to preside over them. Along with the Egyp- 
tian worship, tlie Pastophori were Jong after found in 
Greece. The duty’ of this class of priests was to 
cany in their religious processions the Pastos 
(which see), or sacred shawl, often employed in cov- 
ering and concealing from public view the adytum 
or shrine containing the god. It was customary 
for the Pastophori to chaunt sacred music in the 
temple, and to draw aside the pastos that the poo- 
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pie might behold and adore tlieir deity. Gener- 
1 ally spekking, this order of priests had (he custody 
* of the temple and all its sacred appurtenances. 
I The Paatophori were looked upon by the Egyptians 
as eminently skilled in the medical art. 

PASTOPHORION, a term used by the ancient 
Greeks to signify the residence within an Egyptian 
temple appropriated to the PASTornoui (which see), 
j The same word occurs in the Septuagint translation 
of the Old Testament, where in Ezek. xl. 17. it is 
used for the chambers in the outward court of the 
j temple. Jerome, in commenting upon the passage, 

I j says, that in the tmnslations of Aquila and S 3 ’m- 
j I machus it is rendered Gazophylacium and Exedra^ 

! and signified chambers of the treasury, and Imbita- 
I tions for the priests and Levites round about that 
j court of the temple. This explanation of the word 
was probably derived from the writings of Josephus, 
who mentions the PaaU^hnrium as a part of the 
temple at Jerusalem, constituting the treasury, in 
which the offerings of the people were deposited. 
Jerome, in anotlier passage in liis Commentary on 
Isaiah, terms the Pa<4aphormm the chamber or habi- 
tation in which the ruler of the temple dwelt. It is 
plain, therefore, that the word must have been em- 
, ployed under a very extensive signification. 

PASTOR (Lat. a sliepherd), a word often employ- 
ed figuratively to express a minister appointed to 
watch over and to instruct a congregation, which is in 
the same way described as his flock. And the use of 
the terra pastor in tliis connection is particularly re- 
commended by the circumstance, that our Lord 
styled himself a shepherd in John x. 12, and the 
church his flock. The Apostle Peter, also, denomi- 
nated our l.iord the Chief Shepherd, in 1 Peter v. 4. 
The pastor is nientioned in the catalogue which the 
Apostle Paul has given of the extraordinary and or- 
dinary office bearers oftlie Christian Church, Epli. iv. 
11, 12, “And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
aJid teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” In this list the ordinary office-bearers are 
termed pastors and teachers. Two ideas are sug- 
gested by the designation of pastors — those namely 
of feeding and of governing tlie church, duties which 
may be performed without the supematural endow- 
ments whicli were bestowed upon apostles, prophets, 
and evangelists. Some have supposed that the pas- 
I tors and teachers were the same persons ; but it is 
not at all probable that the apostle would have used 
I two words in such close connection to describe the 
i same office. The Teacher or Doctor (which see), 
j seems not to have been employed like the pastor in 
I preaching the gospel and in administering the sacra- 
j inents, but in instructing the young, as well as candi- 
dates for baptism, and all who were not yet fully 
> initiated in the knowledge of divine truth. 

; PASTORAL STAFF. See Crosier. 

; PASTORATE, the office of a pasUyr in connec- 


tion with the congregation to the charge of which he 
is ordained. 

PASTOS, a shawl frequently used in the religions 
ceremonies of the ancient Egyptians as well as the 
heathcTis of Greece and Rome. It was generally 
figured with various symbolical representations cor- 
responding to the particular rites in which it was 
used. The word paatm was also used to denote a 
small shrine or chapel, in which a god was contained. 

PASTUSHKOE SOGLASIA, a sect of Dissent- 
ers from the Ritaao- Grech Church, founded by a shep- 
herd, whose cliief peculiarities were, that they held 
the marriage tie to be indissoluble by any human 
power, and that it is sinful to carry fasting so far as 
to injure health or destroy life. 

PAT.^CI, Phoenician gods, whose images were 
used as ornaments to their ships. 

PATALA, the hell or place of final punishment 
of the Hindus. See Hell. 

PA TARA. See Alms-Bowl. 

PATARENES, a name used in Italy during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a general ap- 
pellation to denote sects contending against the 
dominant cliurch and clergy. DilTerent opinions 
have been entertained in regard to the origin of the 
name, some believing that it is derived from a certain 
place called Pataria, wliere the heretics, as they were 
considered, held their meetings. The word Pataria, 
however, in the dialect of Milan, signified a popular 
faction, and as the sects in question were generally 
held in high estimation by tl)e people, it may easily 
be seen how the name arose. It was applied to the 
Manicheana, the Pauliciana, and the Catharisia, 

PATAREUS, a suniame of Apollo, derived from 
the town of Patara in Lycia, where he had an oracle. 

PATELLA, a surname of Op'f, as opening the 
stem of the corn plant that the ears might sprout 
out. 

PATELLARIl DJI, a name sometimes given 
among the ancient Romans to the Larca, because 
offerings were made to them in patellos or dishes. 

PATEN, a term used to denote among the Ro- 
manists, and also in the Church of England, the 
plate on which the sacramental bread is placed. 

PATERNIANS, a heretical sect which arose j 
about the beginning of the fifth century, maintaining 
that only the upper parts of the human body were 
made by God, and the lower parts were the work- 
manship of the devil. Their name was derived from 
their founder Paternus, and as they lived in impu- 
rity, they were also called Venuatiam, from Venus, 
the lieatlien goddess, who patronised unchastity. 

PATERNOSTER (l^at. Our Father), a term some- 
times used to denote the Lord’s Prayer (wliich 
see), derived from its commencing words. The chap- 
let of beads worn by some Romanists, particularly 
monks and nuns, is occasionally called a Paterfioster, 
PATHS (The Four). See Niewana. 

PATRES (Lat. Fathers), a name frequently ap- 
plied to the PRitfATES (which see), of the Christian 




PATRES PATRUM— PATRIARCH (Jewish). 


Church iu Africa ; and there was a peculiar reason 
for giving them this name ; as tlie primacy in the 
African churches was not iixed, as in other places, 
to the civil metropolis, but went along with the old- 
est bishop of the province, wlm succeeded # this 
dignity by virtue of his seniority, whatever place he 
lived in. The only exception to this rule was the 
Church at Carthage, where the bishop was a fixed 
and standing metropolitan for the province of Africa, 
properly so called. The term Pittre< was also ap- 
plied to the fathera of the monasteries, as Jerome 
and Augustine commonly call them. 

PATRES PATRUM (Lat. Fathers of Fathers,) 
a designation sometimes given to bishops in the an- 
cient Christian Church. Gregory Nyssen was called 
by this name in the canons of the second council of 
Nice ; and others say that Tlieodosius the emperor 
gave Chrysostom the same honourable title after 
death. 

PATRES SACRORUM, priests of Mithras 
(which see), among the ancient Romans under the 
emperors. 

PATRIARCH (Jewish), the father or founder 
of a family or tribe. It is applied chiefly to those 
fathers of the Hebrew nation who lived before Moses, 
such as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, while the twelve 
children of the last-mentioned ancestor of the Jews 
usually receive the name of the twelve Patriarchs. 
The term, however, came to be used among the 
Jews in the later ages of their history as a title of 
dignity and honour. TImy allege that the institu- 
tion of the patriarchs existed before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and they explain its origin thus. 
Thirty years before the Christian era, Hillel arriv- 
ed from Babylon, and Avas consulted concerning a 
difficulty which had arisen in regard to the celebra- 
tion of the Passover, and giving a highly satisfactory 
answer, he was hailed the Patriarch of the nation. 
His posterity succeeded him in this dignity until the 
fifth century, when the office of Patriarch ceased in 
Judea. But this notion of the Jews as to the pa- 
triarchal dignity having been enjoyed by any one be- 
fore the time of our Lord, is in the highest degree im- 
probable, since had there been individuals exercising 
such an office during the days of our Saviour, they 
would have presided in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
our Lord would have been arraigned at their tribunal. 
On the contrary, the chief priest presided at the trial 
of Christ, imposed silence upon the apostles, commis- 
sioned Saul to go to Damascus that he might perse- 
cute the Christians, presided at the trial of Paul, and 
commanded him to be smitten on the face. From 
these facts it is quite plain, that no Patriarch could 
possibly have existed at that time, and, therefore, 
the origin of the office must have been of a later 
date, not probably before the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Adrian. 

The first authentic Patriarch of the Jews was 
Simeon the Third, who lived in the time of Adrian, 
and was descended in a direct line from Hillel the 


Old. In that family the patriarclial dignity remained 
until it was abolished in A. D. 429. The office had 
been created for the benefit of the Western Jews, 
and the seat of the dignitary who held the office was 
at Tiberias in Galilee, which liad become a kind of 
second Jerusalem, the residence of the most learned 
Jews of the time. From the imperial edicjbijit would 
appear, that there were inferior offictmi^ unaer the 
grand Patriarch, who was styled Illustrious, and was 
honoured even by Christians. He employed envoys 
or legates to make an annual circuit through all the 
Western provinces, with full powers to decide in his 
name, and by his authority, the questions or dis- 
putes that arose between private individuals, or 
between different synagogues. The half shekel 
appointed by Moses to be levied from every male 
Jew of twenty years old and upward, was carefully 
collected during the whole of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, and constituted the gi'eatcst source of revenue 
to the Patriarchs. Tlie grand Patriarch exacted 
! this tribute-money from all the synagogues of the 
West. Epiphanius says, that the apostles of the 
Patriarch went as far as the province of Cilicia to 
levy this sacred contribution. Its collection was 
sometimes conducted with such severity, that the 
Patriarchs became odious to the people. This hap- 
pened particularly in the reign of Julian the Apos- 
tate, when, in consequence of a petition from the 
Jews themselves, he abolished the tribute. 

The Patriarch, from his office, had great authority 
among the Jews. “ He nominated," we are told, in 
an interesting history of tlie Modem Jews, “the 
heads of all the synagogues ; and this nomination 
proved a source of wealth. For the Patriarch often 
sold these offices, and Palladius charged the Pa- 
triarch of his time, not only with exposing to sale 
these dignities, but frequently deposing the heads of 
the synagogues for no other reason but to enrich 
himself by supplying their places. Thus the Greek 
Patriarchs at Constantinople deposed the metropoli 
tans and bishops, to have the advantage of selling 
the priesthood ; and the grand vizier acts the same 
part towards the Patriarchs. Though this power 
was sometimes restricted by the emperor, yet the 
Patriarch had also the power of erecting new syna- 
gogues. He likewise decided controversies which 
arose concerning questions of the law, and all dis- 
putes between particular synagogues. Origen is 
mistaken in asserting that the Patriarch had the 
power of life and death invested in his hands. The 
imperial laws establish the contrary ; nor can one 
example be produced in the history of the Patriarchs 
of their exercising any such power. — It is granted, 
that their punishments were sometimes severe, and 
that by their commands persons had been almost 
whipped to death in their synagogues. But this ori- 
ginated from tlie indulgence of the emperors, and 
even they were often constrained to limit their 
power. The power of life and death indicates royalty, 
of which the Jews were now deprived. 
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“ There is an edict of the Emperor Theodosius 
which ascertains the extent of the patriarchal juris- 
diction. He forbids Gamaliel, who whs then Pa- 
triarch, ‘ to build new synagogues, and commanded 
Aurelian to demolish those that were little frequent- 
ed, if it could be done without occasioning commo- 
tions in the cities/ Tiiere w'as a general law in the 
empire, that none should erect new churches without 
an imperial grant. — One of the Christiana applied to 
the emperor for liberty to erect Christian churches 
in several places in the land of Judea. Justinian 
cautioned the bisliops to be careful that no person 
occupied any public place without liberty from him. 
In the reign of Leo, also, some monks who had 
consecrated places of public shows and recreations 
were prohibited. And it appears that tlie Patri- 
arch Gamaliel having abused that power it was re- 
called. 

“ By the same edict he is prohibited from judging 
in disputes between Jews and Christians. Such 
disputes were to be tried before the civil magistrate, 
and the Patriarch had only the power to decide be- 
tween Jew and Jew. On the contrary, Gamaliel 
insisted that if one of the parties was a Jew, the 
right of decision belonged to him ; but the emperor 
restricted his power. 

“That edict also prohibits ‘the Patriarch from 
dishonouring any man, whether a slave or a free- 
man, with the mark of Judaism.’ That mark was 
circumcision, which the Patriarclis supposed that he 
could confer upon all who embraced the Jewish re- 
ligion. But the emperor Antoni us issued a law, by 
which it was declared a capital crime for a Jew to 
circumcise any man who was not of his nation ; and 
Theodosius went farther, and prohibited the Jews 
from keeping Christian slaves, because many of 
these under the influence of their masters embraced 
the Jewish faith. It appears, therefore, that the 
Jews enjoyed liberty of conscience, but were not 
pennitted to make proselytes. 

“ The most important and the most obscure part 
of the edict of Theodosius remains yet to be exa- 
mined. He farther commanded Aurelian ‘ to with- 
draw out of the hands of the Patriarch Gamaliel, the 
letters of command he had received, and to leave him 
only the honour he had before, since be thought he 
might transgress with impunity, whilst he saw him- 
self raised to a greater dignity. The reason assigned 
for the restriction, was the abuse of power. That 
power, or those letter.** of command, appear to have 
been the honour of prefecture, which were granted 
to those distinguished by birtli or merit, or imperial 
favour. The person who was distinguished by that 
favour, wore the insignia of his honours in public. 
Though this lionour confen’ed no judicial power, yet 
the person who enjoyed it might sit among the 
judges, as a mark of distinguished honour. This 
favour appears to have been conferred upon Gama- 
liel ; but on account of his haughtiness and impru- 
dence it was recalled. Thus an examination of the 


different branches of that imperial law ascertains the 
authority of the Patriarchs. 

“ But to behold the utmost limits of the Patriarchal 
authority, let us attend to their power, with respect 
to dl^osition. As they were the heads of the na- 
tion, they appear to have been amenable to no other 
tribunal. The Jewish writers, however, contend, 
that no society can be deprived of the inherent right 
of deposing a head, who is either negligent, or ty- 
rannical, or ignorant. In proof of their position, 
they mention that one Meir attempted to depose the 
Patriarch of his time : tliat Gamaliel was, during a 
short time, actually deposed ; and that several to 
whom it belonged by birth were superseded on ac- 
count of their incapacity.” 

The lost Patriarch of the West was Gamaliel, who 
is mentioned by Jerome. So corrupt had this race 
of officer.s become, that they exposed to sale the 
dignities of which tliey had tlie patronage, in order 
to enlarge their reveniie.s. Accordingly, in a. d. 
415, a law was passed by the Emperor Theodosius 
to restrict their power, and this measure having 
failed to accomplish its design, the patriarchal dig- 
nity was entirely aboli.shed, in so far as the We.stern 
Jews were concerned, in a. d. 429, after liaving ex- 
isted for the space of 350 years. The Pairiarchs 
wore succeeded by the Primates (which see), a 
class of officers whose jurisdiction and authority was 
of quite a different character. 

The Patriarch of the Eastern Jews had his resi- 
dence in Babylon. His proper title was Resh- 
Glutha, or Aichmalotaucu (wliich see), prince 
or chief of the captivity, the office being rather civil 
than sacred. The dignity originated while the Par- 
thians reigned in Persia, but it continued under the 
new dynasty of the Sassanides, and only came to 
an end under the caliphs towards the middle of the 
eleventh century. A shadow of the office seems to 
have remained in the East in the twelfth century ; 
and in Spain, among many other hereditary reminis- 
cences of the Babylonian Jews, we find in the mid- 
dle ages the Prince of the Captivity under the title 
of Ilahbino-Mayor. 

PATRIARCU (Christian). It would appear 
from the writings of Gregory Nazianzen, as well as of 
Gregory Nyssen, that the word Patriarch was some- 
times applied to all bishops of the ancient Christian 
Church. Among the Montanists there was a class 
of men who received the name of Patriarchs, and 
who were superior to their bishops, being regarded 
as a distinct order from them. The first occasion, 
however, on which the title is applied to any bishop 
by any public authority of the cliurch, is in the 
council of Clialcedon, which mentions the most holy 
Patriarchs of every diocese, and particularly Leo, 
patriarch of Rome. Socrates, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, who wrote a few years before the council of 
Clialcedon, mentions Patriarchs, and refers to them 
in language which would seem to indicate that the 
name had begun to be used as an appropriate title of 




some eminent bishops of the cimrch. Vmious Ro- | 
mish writers, however, headed by Baronins, trace 
the patriarchal power as far back as the time of the 
apostles, deriving it from the Apostle Peter ; others, 
again, reject this idea, and reckon the first Ae of 
Patriarchs to have been some time before the coun- 
cil of Nice, A. D. 325; wlnle some modern Greek 
writers allege, that Patriarchs were first instituted 
by that council ; and some writers of our own coun- 
try are of opinion, that palriarchal power was not 
known in the church till about the time of tlie sec- 
ond general council of Constantinople, a. D. 381. 
Socrates, in speaking of this council, expressly af- 
firms, that “they constituted Patriarchs, and distri- 
buted the provinces, so that no hisliop should med- 
dle with the affairs of another diocese, as was used to 
be done in times of persecution.” The power of the 
Patriarchs gradually increased, and liad evidently 
reached its height in the time of the general councils 
of Ephesus and Clialcedon. From the middle of the 
fifth century, the title of Patriarch was given to some 
of the greater bishops, who exercised authority not 
only over the bishops of a province, but over the. 
bishops of several provinces together with their me- 
tropolitans. These Patriarchs were the bishops of 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch. 
The increase of their power arose from the circum- 
stance, that at the council of C'lialcedon in a. d. 
451, the metropolitan of Constantinople was invested 
with ajithority over the provinces of Thrace, Pontus, 
and Asia Minor, and the bishop of Jerusalem was 
acknowledged as the fiftli Patriarch. The Pa- 
triarchs were now empowered to coiisecrate all the 
metropolitans witliin their patriarchate, and in addi- 
tion to this, the Patriarch of Constantinoplo claimed 
the right of consecrating not only metropolitans but 
bishops. Anotlier privilege conceded to the Pa- 
triarchs by tlie council of Clialcedon, was the right 
of convening general comicils ; and to them lay an 
appeal from the decisions of metropolitans in mat- 
ters of gi-eater importance. 

The patriarchates were very different from one an- 
other in size. Alexandria was the largest in point of 
territorial extent, but Constantinople bad the pre-emi- 
nence in the number of its churches and ecclesiastical 
provinces, and its Patriarcli, in process of time, came 
to be Patriarch over the Patriarchs of Ephesus, 
Heraclea, and Ctesai-en, and was called the oecumeni- 
cal and universal Patriarch. The patriarchal system 
extended only to the limits of the Roman Empire east- 
ward and westward, not to the churches which exist- 
ed in Persia, Arabia, and part of Anncnia. The four 
great patriarchates, however, were gradually made 
to include every part of the church. But the two 
Eastern patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch 
wore stripped of their power in the course of the 
Monopliysite controversy, and the Patriarchs of 
Rome and Constantinople stood alone as the repre- 
sentatives of the Eastern and We^tem divisions of 
the empire, and viewed each other with a jealous 


eye. The Patriarch of Constantinople was much 
indebted for his power and influence to tho favour of 
the Greek emperors, and at length John the Faster, 
towards the end of tho sixth century, assumed the 
title of Univei*8al Bisliop. Gregory the Great, the 
Roman bishop, was indignant at this presumption on 
the part of hi.s rival, and denounced it j^-.nnohris- 
tian, blit his own immediate suceesiHI^ after 
prevailed upon the Greek emperor, Phocas, to con- 
fer upon him tho same title, on the ground that the 
Roman Church was entitled to tho tirst rank, both 
from political and personal considerations. 

The original Patriarchs were those of Rome, An- 
tioch, and Alexandria. Towards the close of tlie 
fourth century the bisliops of Constantinople, having 
also become Patriarchs, extended their autliority over 
several dioceses not subject to the other Patriarchs. 
In tho following century tlie bishops of Jeru.salem 
became independent of the Patriarchs of Antioch, 
and thus there were five patriarchates formed, which 
continued from the fifth century onward to tlie Re- 
fonnation. In the course of the seventh centuiy 
the Persian army under Chosroes made great devas- 
tation in several of the patriarcliates, and subse- 
quently the Saracens made themselves masters first 
of Antioch, then of Jerusalem, and finally of Alex- 
andria. Tlie Turks next appeared on the field, and 
though the progress of their invading armies was 
checked for a time by the Crusaders, they succeeded 
in maintaining possession of Syria, Egypt, and Pa- 
lestine. At length, in A. D. 1453, Constantinople 
fell into the hands of the Turks, and from that pe- 
riod it has continued to be the residence of the sql- 
tans. The Turks signalized their conquest of New 
Rome, as Consiantinople has been often termed, by 
converting the church of St. Sophia into a mosque. 
One half of the Oriental churches remained in pos- 
session of tlie Christians until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when the Sultan Selim appropri- 
ated as many of them as he thought needful to the 
use of the Mohammedans. 

At present there are four Patriarchs connected with 
the Greek Church, those of Constantinople, Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, and Alexandria. The three last are 
equal in rank and authority, but they acknowledge the 
superiority of the other, and submit so far to his au- 
thority as to require his consent before any important 
step in ecclesiastical iiflairs can be undertaken. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople is elected by the metro- 
politan and neighbouring bishops, and presented to 
the sultan, without-whose consent he cannot be ad- 
mitted to liis office. Besides, he is obliged to pay 
tribute to the Mohammedan government for leave to 
enter on his office, and he is liable to deposition 
whenever such is tho will of the sultan. So com- 
pletely has this Patriarch been dependent on the ca- 
price of the Ottoman Porte, that, as history informs 
us, between the years 1G20 and 1671, the patriarchal 
throne was vacant no fewer than nineteen times. 

As an illustration of the cruelty with which the 






I Greek Patriarchs have been often treated by the 
1 Turkish government, we may quote from an inter- 
esting sketch of the Greek and Eastern churches, 
the following account of the eventful life and tragi- 
cal death of Gregory, one of the latest of the^ Con- 
stantinopolitan patriarchs. “ He was born in 1739, 
and educated in a town of Arcadia. Having com- 
pleted bis studies at Mount Athos, and tilled for a 
while the archbishopric of Smyrna, he obtained the 
patriarchate of Constantinople in 1795. Three years 
after this, when the French were occupying Egypt, 
the Turks accused him of being in correspondence 
with the enemy, and vehemently clamoured for his 
destruction. The sultan fully believed him inno- 
cent, but to secure bis safety sent him into tempo- 
rary banishment to his old resort on the Holy Moun- 
tain. His exile was but short ; he was soon restored 
to office, where he gained much repute for his learn- 
ing, piety, charity, and humility. He gave alms to 
the poor without any invidious distinction as to their 
I religious creed, promoted schools of mutual instruc- 
j tion, and befriended the cause of the British and 
i Foreign Bible Society. In 1806, the appearance of 
; an English fleet before Constantinople, and the ap- 
i proach of the Russian forces, revived the accusations 
1 against the Patriarch, who, though he had sedu- 
I lously inculcated on his compatriots and co-religion- 
, ists the duty of submission and patience, and had 
I earnestly besought them to abstain from all hostil- 
: ity, was a second time banished to Monte Santo, as 
a suspected traitor to the civil government. A third 
' time he ascended the oecutricnical throne. But in 
1821, the insuiTection which broke out in the Morca 
; involved him in renewed peril. Sympathizing with 
his people in their oppressed state, yet disapproving 
of their rebellion, his ta.sk was a hard one, and it is 
probable that a hope of preventing the massacre of 
all the Greeks in Constantinople was the induce- 
ment which made him consent to excommunicate the 
Russian general Ypsilanti and all the insurgents. 

I When the excited Mussulmans had broken into the 
house belonging to the Russian counsellor of legfi- 
tion, and had beheaded Prince Constantine Morousi, 
the family of the latter were confided by the grand 
vizier to the care of Gregory. By some means, not 
positively known to us, and certainly unknown to 
the aged Patriarch, tliey all escaped on board a Rus- 
sian vessel. He was charged, however, with having 
connived at, if not contrived, their flight, and the 
vizier resolved on his death. On the twenty-second 
of April, the first day of the Easter festivities, usually 
a liigh season among the members of the Oriental 
communion, their chief place of worship was thinly 
attended, the people fearing to venture out of doors 
hi such a time of commotion. The Patriarch, how- 
ever, assisted by his bishops, went through the ser- 
vice with the usual ceremonies, but on leaving the 
church, they were all sun-ouiided and seized by the 
Janissaries. The latter shrank back indeed with 
some misgivings as they looked on the old man's 


venerable aspect; but their leader reminded tliem 
of the grand vizier’s instructions, and their hesita- 
tion was at an end. Gregory, three of his bishops, 
and eight priests, without imprisonment — ^without a 
trial-i-were hung in their canonical robes before tlie 
churcii and palace gates. At the expiration of two 
days, their bodies were cut down, and delivered to a 
Jewish rabble, who, after having treated them with 
every species of indignity, dragged them through tlie 
streets and cast them into the sea. That of the Pa- 
triarch having been preserved from sinking, was 
purchased from the Jews by some Greek sailors, who 
conveyed it by night to Odessa, where the Russian 
archimandrite Theophilns gave it a very magnificent 
funeral. The fury of tlie Turks was not yet ap- 
peased ; several hundred Greek clmrches were de- 
stroyed, and on the third of May, another Patriarch, 
Cyrillus, who had retired into solitude, Prcesos an 
archbishop, and several others, were similarly put to 
death at Adrianople. Instead of exciting fear, these 
barbarous acts only inflamed tlie entliiisiasm of the 
rebels ; the war was carried on with increased vigour, 
and Greece finally became independent.” 

The Patriarch of Antioch has two rivals who as- 
sume tlie same style and dignity ; the one as the 
liead of the Syrian Jacobite Church, and the otlier 
as the Maronite Patriarcli, or head of the Syrian 
Catholics. The Patriarcli of Alexandria, who resides 
generally at Cairo, has also his Coptic rival, and the 
few wlio are subject to his spiritual authority reside 
chiefly in the villages and the capital of Lower 
Egypt. The Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem 
reside chiefly at Constantinople, 4ind possess a very 
limited and somewhat precarious income. The Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople has a permanent synod of 
bisliops and notables, who act as his council and 
judicial court, in connection with wliich he is the 
arbitrator and judge of his people. There are three 
patriarchates among the Armenians, and the Patriarch 
receives the name of Catholicos (which see). The 
highest of all the Armenian Patriarchs has liis seat 
at Etchmiadzin, and has under liis jurisdiction tlie 
whole of Turcomania or Armenia Major. This dig- 
nitary has since 1828 been appointed by the czar ot 
Russia, and has under him a synod and an imperial 
procurator. The next in rank of the Armenian Pa- 
triarchs resides at Sis, a city in Cilicia, and has a 
limited province in Syria and the south of Anatolia. 
The third Patriarch of the Armenian Church is that 
of Aghtainar, an island in Lake Van, and holds liis 
sway over Kurdistan. There are also some minor 
Patriarchs ; one at Constantinople, wlio presides over 
Turkish Armenia; another at Jerusalem for the Ar- 
menians of Palestine ; and another at Kamenietz for 
those in Russia and Poland. 

The murder of the Patriarch Gregory broke asun- 
der the last link which connected the oppressed 
Greeks with the Turkish government. In conse- 
quence of the rapid spread of liberal principles, the 
civil and judicial authority of the episcopal courts 
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was speedily overthrown. The Greeks felt that it oecumenical judge. The Patriarch of Alexandria 
was inconsistent with sound principle that their has, since the eleventh century, borne the title of 
church should continue dependent upon a Patriarch oecumenical judge, and in token of the dignity there- 
appointed by the sultan, and, accordingly, an assem- by conferred, he has always worn two cmc^thoria over 
bly of bishops met at Syra in August 1833, and was his robes, and a twofold crown on his mitre, 
directed by the Greek government to declare, that the The Russian Patriarchs, who were only ten in 
Orthodox Church of Greece acknowledged no head number, were obliged, until the middle oj^jjie seven- 
biit Jes|i8 Christ, that the administration of the teenth century, to* obtain confirmati|^ at Conetan 
church belonged to the king, and was to be earned tinople. In token of the high estimation in which 
on under the directions of the sacred canons by a the office was held, it was customary for the Czar on 
synod of bishops permanently appointed, but an- Palm Sunday to lead by the bridle an ass, on which 
nually renewed by him. This separation of the the Patriarch rode through the streets of Moscow in 
Greek Church from the Patriarch of Constantinople commemoration of the Saviour’s entry into Jerusa- 
gave great offence to a large portion of the people, lem. The most famous of the Muscovite Patriarchs 
and in 1839 a conspiracy was formed to destroy all were Philaret and Nikon. The former, who was 
foreign influence, and to i)lace tlie church under the father of Michael, the founder of the present Roman- 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch Gregory VI. This pre- off dymisty, is particularly noted for having cor- 
late acted with singular imprudence, and in 1840 he rccted such en'ors as had gradually crept into the 
was deposed. The Greek Constitution of 1844 re- Russian Trebnik, or office-book; while the latter, 
cognized the Orthodox Eastern Church as cstab- who was the third Patriarch in succession from 
lished by law, required the successor to the throne Philaret, is noted for having corrected such errors as 
to be a member of that church, and while it gave free still remained in the Slavonic version of Scripture, 
toleration to other forms of worship, it prohibited all and in the service-books, for which he collated about 
proselytizing. The ecclesiastical statute of 1845 a thousand old Greek manuscripts. His labours, 
rendered the synod much less dependent upon the however, instead of being appreciated, were visited 
government. It was recognized by the Patriarch of vnth persecution, and yet it is remarkable, that the 
Constantinople, through the mediation of Ru-ssia, in corrections which he proposed in the Trebnik were 
1850, on condition that the holy oil shojild always be readily adopted by command of the Emperor Alexis, 
obtained from the mother church, but it was itself to The last of the Russian Patriarchs was Adrian, 
be chosen by the clergy, and the bishop of Attica who died in 1700. For some time the Patriarchs 
was to be its perpetual president. had assumed a power and wielded tin influence which 

Tlie history of t\\o Rmso- Gredc Church be- was incompatible with the independent exercise of 
fore ns a series ofiWen Patriarchs, who successively civil authority on the part of the government. Peter 
presided over and regulated its ecclesiastical arrange- the Great, amid the other reforms which he intro- 
ments. For six centuries that church was governed duced, resolved to embrace the first opportunity which 
by metropolitans dependent on the church of Con- should present itself of putting an end to the Pa- 
stantinople ; some of them being Greeks sent direct triarchal office. When the Russian bishops, accord- 
from the Patriarch, while others were Russians who ingly, were assembled to electa successor to Adrian, 
had been elected by a synod of their own bishops, Peter unexpectedly entered the place of meeting, 
but afterwards received the patriarchal sanction, and with the concise but firm remark, “1 am your 
In course of time the Russian Church became inde- Patriarch,” arrested their proceedings, appointing in 
pendent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. The the meantime, on his own responsibility, a tempo- 
Czar Theodore, having quarrelled with tlie Porte, rary guardian of the patriarchate, until his plans for 
formed the idea of establishing a patriarchal throne an improvement in the government of the church 
in Russia. At length an opportunity offered of ac- should be fully matured. Having revolved the sub- 
complishing this design. In June 1588, Jeremiah II., ject in all its bearings, he came to the conclusion, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, having been deposed by that the continuance of the Patriarchal power, as 
the Sultan Amuratli, took refuge in Russia, and tlie exercised by a single individual, was dangerous to the 
Cziu* having stated his wishes on the subject of a Pa- public interests, and, accordingly, having sought and 
triarch, they were readily complied with, and Job, obtained the consent of the synod of Constantinople, 
the metropolitan of Moscow, was forthwith conse- and the Patriarchs of tlie Eastern Church, he pub- 
crated to the office with great pomp. This step was lished a royal edict in 1721, to the effect, that hence- 
warmly approved by the other Patriarchs, who or- forth the ecclesiastical affairs of the Russo-Greek 
dained that the Russian should rank among the other Church should be managed by a permanent court, 
patriarchates as the fifth and last. The inferior consist ing of a certain number of bishops, several 
rank thus assigned to the new dignitary gave great presbyters, and an imperial procurator. The pres- 
offence to the Czar, who insisted that the Patriarch byters sit in this assembly, which is termed the 
of Moscow should take precedence both of Jerusa- Holy Synod, and vote along with the bishops, while 
lem and Antioch, yielding only to Constantinople as the procurator, who neither presides, nor is even a 
the oecumenical Patriarch, and to Alexandria as the member of the court, is empowered merely to be 
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present at its sittings, and to give or refuse the sanc- 
tion of the civil power to its decisions. Tiie Holy 
Synod is recognized as the supreme court of the 
church, and in all matters purely spiritual the Czar 
makes no pretence to interfere. See Russo-Greek 
Church — Synod (Holy). 

PATRICIANS, the followers of one Patricias, a 
heretic who is mentioned by Augustine as having 
belonged to the fifth century. The tenets of this 
sect were, that the substance ol’ man’s body was made 
by the devil and not by God ; and, tlierefore, that it 
is lawful for a Christian to kill himself in order to 
be disengaged from the body. 

PATRII DII (Lnt. paJter^ a father, and DU gods), 
a name applied in heathen antiquity to tiie gods 
from whom tribes were believed to be sprung, or to 
gods worshipped by their ancestoi’s. Sometimes the 
name was given to the spirits of their deceased an- 
cestors. Among the ancient Jtoinans the term Wiis 
sometimes used to denote the Furies or Eumenides 
(whicli see). 

PATRIMI and MATRIMI, a name applied among 
the ancient Romans to cliildren whose parents had 
been married according to the religious ceremony 
called CoNPARREATio (which see). Tlicse were gen- 
erally considered as more suitable for the service 
of the gods than the children of other marriages. 

PATRIOTS IN CHRIST, certain Wurteinberg 
Separatists mentioned by the Abbd Giegoire, who 
appeared in 1801, during tlie rising popularity of 
Buonaparte, and ntaintained tliat he was the second 
and true Messiah who was to destroy the spiritual 
Babylon, and give freedom to the nations. They 
formed themselves into an order of knighthood, 
Ciilled the Knights of Napoleon, but as the ambitious 
personage on whom their expectations rested made 
no pretensions to the dignity whicli they had marked 
out for him, they met with no encouragement, and 
speedily fell into oblivion. 

PATitIPASSlANS (Lat. Pater, Father, and Pos- 
rw, suffering), a class of Monakciiians (wliich sec), 
originated by Praxeas in the second century, who 
iteid chat the Father was in all respects identical with 
tlie Son in the blessed Trinity, and therefore may be 
said to have suffered on the cross as well as the Son. 

PATRONAGE. In tlie times of ancient pagan- 
ism, whoever erected to any god either a larger or 
a smaller temple, had the riglit of designating the 
priests and attendants on the altar, w'ho sliould ofli- 
ciate there. And after Christianity liad been estab- 
lished by Constantine as the recognized religion of 
the Roman Empire, a similar custom came to be in- 
troduced into the Christian Church, so that whoever 
erected a Christian place of worship came to possess 
the right of nominating the inini.ster who conducted 
divine service in it. At first certain privileges 
not amounting to patronage had been granted to 
persons who built or enrlowed churches, such as the 
insertion of their names in the public prayers of the 
church, or the eniblazoriing of their names in some 


part of tlie building, and afterwards they were allow- 
ed some influence or share in the nomination of the 
oiEciating clergy. At length, in the course of the 
seventh century, the right of presentation to bene- 
fices was formally conceded, both in the Eastern and 
Western Church, to all patrons, whether ecclesiasti- 
cal or lay. “ In many cases, liowever,” to quote 
from Mr. Riddle, “ churches were built and endowed 
by laymen, ivith the reservation of certain rights to 
tiiemselves as patrons ; a reservation sometimes per- 
haps only of a certain portion of tiie proceeds of the 
estate conveyed to the church, but sometimes also of 
a certain portion, extending in some instances to one 
half, of the voluntary ofierings or fees. That is to 
say, churches were built, as in modern times, on spe- 
culation, witii a view to a pecuniary return. And 
although the impropriety of this speculation was 
severely felt, and the bishops perceived that it was 
at variance with their interests, it is doubtful whe- 
ther they succeeded in entirely removing the evil 
during this period. The synod of Braga, A. D. 572, 
prohibited bishops from consecrating churches erect- 
ed under these conditions. 

‘‘ In tlie time of Charlemagne advowsons were 
sold, and were even divided into portions among 
heirs. Presentations also were often sold *, but this 
practice was continually denounced as an abuse. 

‘‘ Patrons and their heirs were formally invested 
with the right of exercising a kind of oversight of 
the churches which they had founded, and especially 
with power to see tliat the funds were appropriated 
to their propcfr purposes according to the intentions 
of the donor. This right even^jincluded power to 
proceed legally against the bishop of the diocese if 
he should attempt any act of spoliation or misappro- 
priation. 

“ The patron could indeed only nominate to a be- 
nefice, and present his nominee to the bishop, with 
whom it still rested to ordain the candidate, and ad- 
mit him to the benefice, with power to reject him on 
the ground of unfitness or unworthiness. Still this 
was a considerable limitation of the power of the 
bisliops, compared with that whicli they had for- 
merly possessed ; not to mention the fact that the 
law appears to have been often evaded or infringed, 
so that patrons pre.^^ented and instituted without the 
bi.shop’8 consent.” 

It was not until the middle of the twelfth century 
that popes began to interfere with the patronage of 
ecclesiastical benefices. Adrian IV., in A. d, 1164, 
sent a papal brief to Theobald, bishop of Paris, in 
favour of the chancellor of Louis VII., asking his 
apfiointmcnt to a canonry — a request which was 
readily complied with. Under the successors of 
Adrian such applications were greatly multiplied, so 
as in a short time to equal in number the benefices 
in the gift of ecclesiastical patrons. The preces^ as 
these requests were called, were soon changed into 
niandaia.^ and wlten not complied with, certain exe- 
cutovs were appointed to put the nominees in pos- 
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session of the bdneHces. So rapidly had matters 
.poached this point, that Alexander III., the second 
successor of Adrian IV,, proceeded in the high- 
handed way we have now indicated to enforce the 
right which he claimed over ecclesiastical benedees 
as they became vacant. 

Succeeding popes adopted a similar line of proce- 
dure. !3efore the expiration of thirty years all 
the benefices in Germany, France, and England, 
the right of collation to which had been vested in 
bishops, and chapters, were filled with papal nomi- 
nees. Still, however, the form of collation was left 
with the ancient patrons. But with the thirteenth 
century even this form passed away. Innocent ITT., 
as Mr. Riddle informs us, “began not only to nomi- 
nate, but to issue bulls of collation, merely giving 
notice to bishops and chapters that (‘.ollation had 
been made; and, in 1210, he declared that the Pope 
had absolute right to dispose of all benefices in fa- 
vour of persons who had rendered good service to 
the Roman see. From this time the popes ignored 
or set aside, at their pleasure, the rights of all pa- 
trons, lay as well as ecclesiasticivl ; and from this 
time also they assumed the right of their legates 
to confer benefices, and claimed the power to dis- 
pose of bishoprics and abbeys as well as of smaller 
benefices.” 

In accordance with the right wliich the popes tlius 
claimed, the glaring abuses of their patronage, whicii 
came to be notorious among the people, hastened on 
the Reformation of the sixteenth centi^. Dr. Ro- 
bertson, in his ‘ History of Charles the Fiftli,’ asserts 
that companies of mercliants openly bought the bene- 
fices of different districts from the Pope’s agents, 
and bailed them at advanced prices. Such siinon- 
iacal practices were regarded as in the 1 ugliest de- 
gree discreditable, and the warmest friends of the 
cliurch lamented that her revenues should be in- 
creased by this unholy traffic. The way was thus 
opened up for Luther, who found a ready entrance 
for his doctrines among a people fully prepared for 
throwing off the yoke of Rome. 

The riglit of patronage is termed in England the 
right of Advowson (which see), wliich was origi- 
nally founded in the building or endowing of church- 
es. Tlie right thus obtained became attached to 
the manor, and the tithes of the manor were also 
annexed to the church. An advowson then may 
be sold like any other property ; hence many ad- 
vowsons have become separated from the land to 
which they originally belonged. The greater part 
of the benefices in England are presentative, that 
is, in the hands of the patrons. 

PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND.— We possess 
no precise information as to the time when lay 
patronage was introduced into Scotland. The el- 
der M*Crie refers it to the tenth century, but it is 
not until the following century that we find men- 
tion for the first time of Scottish patronages and 
presentations in the Book of Laws of Malcolm 11. 

II. 


It is not improbable that these were acquired as a 
return for liberality in the erection and endowment 
of churches and monasteries. When the clergy, 
however, rose into gi*eat power, wealth, and influence, 
they became desirous of recovering tlie patronages 
which had passed into the liands of the laity. Witli 
this view they persuaded the patrons to cp^^ey their 
rights over to the church, by aimsilDg them to 
bishoprics, abbacies, priories, and other religious 
houses Tlie benefices thus annexed were termed 
patrimonial, and their number was such that the 
government became alarmed at the vast accession 
which was thus made to the wealth and authority of 
the clergy. An attempt was, accordingly, made lo 
check this process of annexation by a statute passed 
in the reign of James III. in A. u. 1471 ; but so lit- 
tle effect had the restraints imposed by the civil 
power, that at tlie Reformation, out of about 940 
benefices in Scotland, only 202 were iion-appropriat- 
ed, and even of these a considerable number, though 
not annexed, were in the hands of bishops, abbots, 
and the heads of other religious liouses. It is plain, 
therefore, that at the commencing period of the Re- 
formed Church of Scotland, there were no more than 
about 200 strictly lay patronages. With these, 
viewing them as resting upon civil enactments, the 
church did not deem it proper to interfere. 

Lay patronage became riveted still more firmly 
on the Scottihh Churcli by the conduct of James VI., 
who prevailed iijion the parliament to pass an act 
detaching the church lands from all connection with 
ecclesiastical persons, and annexing them to the 
crown. Having tlius got these lands into his own 
power, he lavishly bestowed them on almost any 
one who sought them, conveying also along with the 
lands the patronages wliich liad formerly belonged 
to their ecclesiastical jiroprietors, and which he thus 
converted into lay patronages. This arbitrary step 
on the part of the monarch met with a strong but 
ineffectual remonstrance from the General Assem- 
bly in 1588. “By the Act of 1592,” says Mr. Du- 
gald Stewart, in his ‘ Life of Dr. Robertson,’ “ whicli 
gave a legal establishment to the form of church 
goveniment now delineated, tlie patron of a vacant 
parish was entitled to present to tlie presbytery a 
person properly qualified ; and the presbytery were 
required, after subjecting the presentee to certain 
trials and examinations, of which they were consti- 
tuted the judges, ‘to ordain and settle him as min- 
ister of the parish, provided no relevant objection 
should be stated to his life, doctrine, and qualifica- 
tions.’ This right of presentation, however, although 
conferred by the fundamental charter of presbyte- 
riaii government in Scotland, was early complained 
of as a grievance.” 

For upwards of sixty years patronage, though dis- 
tasteful to the Scottish people, continued in all its 
force, but at length, in 1G49, the parliament passed 
an Act abolishing lay patronage in the Church of 
Scotland, and describing it “ as being unlawful and 
3 H 
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unwarrantable by the Word of God, and contrary to right of lay patrons in Queen Anne’s time, waa de- 
the doctrines and liberties of this church.” This signed to separate the ministers of tlie Kirk from 
Act of Parliament was followed up at their request the people who could not be supposed to be equally 
by an Act of the General Assembly, entitled ‘ Di- attached to, or influenced by, a minister who held 
rectory for the Election of Ministers.’ Shortly after his living by the gift of a great man, as by one who 
the Restoration of Charles II. in 1G60, however, the was chosen by their own free voice, — and to render 
ActRescissory, as it is called, was jiassed, annulling all them more dependent on the nobility and gentry, 
the parliaments held since 1633, with all their pro- amongst whom, much more than the common people, 
ceedings, and thus restoring patronage along with pre- the sentiments of Jacobitism predominated.” The 
lacy. But the abolition of prclac}^, and the tinal first General Assembly which met after the passing 
establishment of presbytery in Scotland in 1690, of this memorable Act, ratified and embodied in spe- 
oneo more put an end to lay patronage, compensa- eifle acts the representations which their cornrnis- 
tion being allowed to patrons for the loss they there- sioners made when in London, and issued particular 
by sustained. The parliament, sympathizing with instructions to the Commission of Assembly to use 
the hostility genemlly entertained against patron- all dutiful and proper means for obtaining redress of 
age. passed an Act “ discharging, cassing, annulling, these grievances, — instructions which were repeated 
and making void the power of presenting ministers to every succeeding Commission till the year 1784, 
to vacant churches,” and declaring, “ that, in the when they were omitted, and have never since been 
case of the vacancy of any parisli, the heritors of the renewed. It is somewhat remarkable that though 
said parish, being Protestants, and the elders, are to the rights of patrons were restored by the lOtli of 
name and propose the person to tlie whole congrega- Queen Anne, the exercise of these rights was found 
tion, to bo either approven or disapproven by them.” to ho so unpopular tliat ministers were generally 
The obvious intention of this Act was to abolish pa- settled, till after the year 1730, not according to the 
tronage entirely, to put an end to presentations, and Patronage Act of 1712, but in the manner prescribed 
to cause the voice of the people to be heard in the by the Act of King William in 1G90. About this 
choice of mini.sters. To reconcile the lay patrons to time, however, an attempt was made to exercise the 
denude themselves of their right in favour of the right which Queen Anne’s Act conferred upon the 
parish, the heritors and liferenters were held bound patron, and while the people resisted with violence, 
to pay to each of them the sum of 600 merks, or “ the church courts,” sax s Mr. Stewart, “ although 
£33 Gs. 8d. as an equivalent. they could not entirely disregard the law, contrived 

The treaty of Union between England and Scot- in many inst^ices to render it inefl'ectiial, and sanc- 
land was fully completed and ratified in 1707. It tioned by their authority the prevailing prejudices 
wa.s accompanied also with an Act of Security, in against it. They admitted it as an uncontrovertible 
which the acts confirming the ConfesMon of Faith principle in Presbyterian church go\ eminent, that a 
and the Presbyterian form of cliurch government presentee, although perfectly well qualified, anf! un- 
were sanctioned and establislied, “to continue with- exceptionable in life and doctrine, was nevertheless 
out any alteration to the people of this land in all inadmissible to liis clerical office, till the concurrence 
succeeding generations.” Notwithstanding the as- of the people who were to be under his ministry had 
surance thus solemnly given to the jieople of Scot- been regularly ascertained. The fonn of expressing 
land, tluit the constitution of their church should this concurrence was by the subscription of a paper 
remain intact in all time coming, only a few years termed a Call; whicli was considered as a step so 
elapsed wlien a heavy blow was aimed at its inte- indispensable towards constituting the pastoral rela- 
grity and usefulness. In the parliament of England tion, tliat tlie churcli courts, when dissatisfied with 
In 1712, a bill for tlie restoration of cliurch patron- it, as an expression of the general wishes of the 
age in Scotland was introduced, hurried through both parisli, sometimes set aside the presentee altogetlier; 
Houses with the utmost haste, and passed. The and when tliey did authorize a settlement, proceeded 
commissioners of the church had in their address in a manner which sufficiently implied a greater re- 
and representation to the queen on the subject, de- spect for the call than for the presentation. Many 
dared the passing of the Patronage Act to be “ con- of the clergy, considering it as a matter of conscience 
trary to our church constitution, so well secured by not to take any share in the settlement of an obnox- 
the treaty of Union.” Tin's address the Assembly ious presentee, refused on such occasions to carry 
embodied in an act, thus adopting its sentiments as into execution the orders of their superiors; and such 
tliose of the wliole church. The utmost unanimity was tfie temper of the times, that the leading men of 
lias prevailed among historians in disapproving of the Assembly, although they wished to support the 
tliis famous Act of Queen Anne. Bishop Burnet law of the land, found themselves obliged to have 
xciy plainly declares its design to have been “to recourse to expedients ; imposing slight censures on 
weaken and undermine the” Scottish “establish- the disobedient, and appointing special committees 
ment.” And Sir Walter Scott with equal candour (whom it was found sometimes necessary to protect 
states his own impressions on the subject. “ There by a military force), to discharge the duties which 
is no doubt,” says he, “ that the restoration of the the others had declined.” 
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It wan in this 8tate of matters that the principles 
of the moderate party in the General Assembly, 
headed by Principal Robertson, obtained the ascen- 
dency in that venerable court, and from this time a 
steady and uniform support was given for many 
years to the law of patronage. But all the while the 
form of the call was carefully mairitained, although 
it was reduced to an empty and almost unmeaning 
form. At length, however, after Principal Robert- 
son had resigned tlie leadership of tlic General As- 
sembly, and he had been succeeded by Dr. Hill of 
St. Andrews, the call began to be considered by 
various members of the moderate section of the 
oburcli as incompatible with patronage, and therefore 
nugatory. Tlie abolition of the call, however, was 
too strong a step to be taken by the ebureb, and 
accordingly it continues, in fonn at least, down to the 
present day. 

During the years 178,3 and 1784 patronage engaged 
the chief attention of the General Assembly, in con- 
sequence of a number of overtures having been pre- 
sented on the subject. Dr. Hill moved the rejection 
of these overtures “ as inexpedient, ill-founded, and 
dangerous to the peace and welfare of the church.” 
Not only was this motion carried, but another to 
omit the clause in the instructions annually given to 
the Commission, which required them to apply for 
redress from the grievance of patronage. The omis- 
sion of this clause was nothing less than a tacit ad- 
mission that tlie church had ceased to regard patron- 
age as a grievance, and was prcpared*to yield to it 
an uncomplaining submissiwi. The law of patronage 
was now enforced with unflinching firmness by the 
dominant party in the General Assembly, and the 
people generally began to see that opposition or even 
remonstrance was of no avail. Fnim that time for 
many a long year the law of patronage continued in 
full and uncontrolled operation, while the aversion 
of the people generally to its unrestricted exercise 
seemed every year to become stronger and more in- 
veterate. 

Soon after the commencement of the present cen- 
tury the influence .'iiid numbers of the moderate 
party began gradually to decline, and in process of 
years the evangelical or popular party, as they are 
called, became an important section in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. A decided change now took place 
in tlie spirit and policy of the proceedings of 
that venerable court. The subject of patronage 
came to be discussed. Motion after motion was 
made, with the view of inducing the Assembly to 
declare patronage a grievance, and to adopt measures 
for its removal. But these morions were rejected 
by very large majorities. The subject of the total 
abolition of patronage had occupied much of the 
attention of the public, and an anti-patronage society 
bad been formed in tlie year 1825, which, by public 
meetings and occasional publications, excited no 
small interest both among churchmen and dissenters. 
The discussion of the subject, both withiu and vvith- 
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out the church courts, led to a very general desire 
that some modification of patronage should take 
place ; and hence originated a proposal to effect a 
constitutional limitation of patronage, by restoring 
the call to a proper degree of efficiency. At tlie 
meeting of the General Assembly in 1832, overtures 
embodying fliis proposal were laid on the from 
three synods and eight presbyteries ; 4ftit by a ma- 
jority of forty-two the Assembly decided that it was 
unnecessary and inexpedient to adopt tlie measures 
recommended in the overtures. This refusal, on the 
part of the Assembly, to entertain the subject, only 
tended to increase the excitement of the public min^ 
and in the following year (1833) not less than forty- 
five overtures on calls were laid on the table of tlie 
Assembly. A very long and able debate ensued, in 
which the question in all its bearings was fully dis- 
cussed, and alrhougli a positive majority of twenty 
ministers voted in favour of tlie restoration of the 
efficiency of the call, such was the preponderance of 
elders opposed to it, that the motion was again re- 
jected by a majority of twelve. In the Assembly of 
1834, however, the relative strength of the parties 
was found to be materially changed, and a motion 
was passed by a majority of forty-six, declaring that 
the disapproval of a majority of male heads of fami- 
lies being communicants should be deemed sufficient 
ground for the presbytery rejecting the peraon so dis- 
approved of. This act on calls is generally known by 
the name of the Veto Act, and its chief characteristic 
was, that it put a check upon the law of patronage, 
not by giving a direct efficiency to the positive call 
of a majority of the peiople, but by rendering the 
dissent of the people conclusive against the pre- 
sentee. 

From the passing of the Veto Act dates an im- 
portant era in the history of patronage in Scotland. 
Grave doubts were entertained by many whether it 
was within the power of the church to take such a 
step, and only a few months elapsed when a case oc- 
curred which tested its legality. A presentation to 
the parish of Auchterarder by the Earl of Kiiiiioul 
having been rejected by the presbytery of the bounds 
on the ground of the dissent of the people, the ques- 
tion was introduced into the courts of law. Several 
similar cases occurred which led to the same step be- 
ing taken both by patrons and presentees. The result 
was, that tlie Veto Act was declared by the civil courts 
to be illegal, and ultra vires. This decision, along 
with several instances which had occuri’ed of alleged 
interference with the spiritual independence of the 
church, produced the disniption of 1843, and the for- 
mation of the Fi'ee Church of Scotland. Immediately 
after, the Established Church repealed the Veto Act, 
and thus the law of patronage maintained its former 
position in the statute-book of the land. It was 
felt, however, by many that some definite expression 
I should be given of the mind of the legislature as to 
the relation which existed between patronage and 
the call, which were in danger of being regarded, in 
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consequence of all that had happened, as being neces- 
sarily incompatible, and indeed antagonistic. Hence 
originated Lord Aberdeen’s bill, commonly called the 
Scotch Benefices Act, which declared that the pres- 
bytery shall pay regard to the character and number 
of objectors, and liave power to judge whether, in all 
the circumstances of the case, it be for edilicjition 
that the settlement shall take place. This declara- 
tory enactment seemed for some time to be regarded 
by the Established Church as thoroiiglily satisfac- 
tory, but several cases having occurred in which the 
General Assembly declined to give effect to the ob- 
jections of a reclaiming majority in a paiish, a move- 
ment has again commenced ou the part of a number 
of the lay-members of the church, vvlio have memo- 
rialized the church courts with a view to have the 
question again considered, whether it may not be 
expedient to give complete efficiency to the positive 
call of a majority of the people. It remains to be 
seen whether the ecclesiastical courts will revive tlie 
discussion of a point of such serious import, while 
^he generation still lives which retains a vivid re- 
membrance of those eventful years in the church’s 
liistory, reaching from 1834 to 1843. 

PAUL (Festival op the Conversion of St.). 
A festival observed annually by tl\e Church of Rome 
on the 25th of January. 

PAULIANISTS. See Samosatenians. 

PAULICIANS, a sect which arose in the seventh 
century in Armenia. They are said to liave been a 
branch of the Manicheans, and to have been descend- 
ed from a woman in tlic province of Snrnosata named 
Callinike, who lived about tlie fourth century, and 
whose two sons, Paulus and Johannes, were the finst 
founders of the sect. But it is not improbable that the 
sect, drawing a distinction between the teaching of Pe- 
ter and that of Paul, and having a decided preference 
to the latter, and even adopting it as the ground work 
of their own teaching, derived their name from tliis 
circumstance. The principal founder, howes er, of the 
Pauiicians is considered by Neander as having been 
Constantine, who flourished toward ti»e end of tlie sev- 
enth century, and chiefly during the reign of the Em- 
peror Constantine Pogonatus. The perusal of the 
New Testament, more especially of the epi.st]eK of 
Paul, made a deep impression upon tliis man’s mind, 
and gave a new direction to his whole thoughts and 
feelings, and impelled him to act the part of a reformer, 
and to seek after the restoration of tlie primitive apos- 
tolic church. For twenty-scNen years, that is from 
657 to 684, did Constantine labour with untiring 
energy to propagate the principles of Iiis sect. At 
length the emperor commenced a violent persecution 
of the Pauiicians, and at his instigation Constantine 
was stoned to death by his own disciples, headed by 
his adopted son, Justus, who was the first to raise his 
hand against him. A few years after the sect was 
again called to endure a severe persecution at the 
hands of the Emperor Justinian II. In the reign of 
Leo the Isauriatt, the Pauiicians were once more ac- 


cused at Constantinople, but they arc alleged to have 
experienced on tliat occasion the favour and protec- 
tion of tlie emperor. 

At the commencement .of the ninth century the 
sect was beginning to degenerate through the in- 
fluence of false teachers and tile effect of internal 
di.s.seii8ion.s, but about this period it received a fresh 
impul.se from the labours of Sergius, who set himself 
to revive the bod}^ of religionists with whom, from 
liis early youth, he had been connected. His ene- 
mies accused him, but in all probability without 
foundation, of assuming the name of the Paraclete and 
the Holy Gho.st. The Pauiicians were not unlikely 
to give rise to this absurd accusation from the cir- 
cumstance that they approached, in some points of 
doctrine, to the ancient Manicheans, witli whom they 
agreed in maintaining a dualistic theory. But with 
this single exception the Manichean and Paulician 
systems were at utter variance with each other. 
“According to the Paulician system,” says Neander, 
“ tlie entire material world proceeds from the De- 
miurges, wlio formed it out of tlie matter which is 
the source of all evil. The soul of man, liowever, is of 
heavenly origin, and has a germ of life answering to 
the being of the liighcst God. Thus human nature 
consists of two antagonist principles; but this union 
of the soul with the«iiody, of a different nature, and 
in which all sinful desires liave their root ; this its 
banishment into the sensual world, a world which 
owes its existence to an altogether different creator, 
and in wliicli it is held captive, cannot possibly be tlie 
work of the supreme and jierfect God. It must be 
the work, therefore, of that hostile Demiurgos, wliich 
has sought to draw tlie germ of divine life into his 
own empire, and there to hold it prisoner. Accord- 
ing to this account w'e must ascribe to the Pauiicians 
an anthropogony and anthropology cori'esponding to 
these principles. They must either have deduced 
their theory from the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul, conuectiiig it witli the supposition that 
the Demiurgos is perpetually striving to entice the 
souls which belong to a higher sphere into the mate- 
rial world ; or, like the old Syrian Gnostics, they 
must liave believed that the Demiurgos was able to 
drive from its original seat tlie germ of divine life 
info the visible form of the first man, created after 
the type of a higher world ; that this germ is ever in 
process of development ; and that hence is the begin- 
ning of human souls.” 

The Pauiicians believed in an original relationship 
of the soul to God, and an enduring union with him 
which the Demiurgos could not destroy. Consist- 
ently with their views they could not ascribe a ma- 
terial body to the Redeemer, or one capable of actual 
suffering, and hence they can scarcely be said to 
have held the doctrine of an atonement through the 
sufferings of Christ. They desired to restore both 
in life and doctrine the simplicity of the apostolic 
.age, and they called themselves, therefore, tlie Ca- 
tholic Churcli and Christians. “ It was the wish of 
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those people,” to quote again from Neander, “ to re- 
store an apostolic simplicity to the church. Thus 
tliey asserted, that among the varieties of outward 
forms and ceremonies in the dominant church, the 
true life of%iety was lost ; and they contended 
against every species of trust in outward things, es- 
pecially the hacraments. Tliey carried this opposi- 
tion so far, that they rejected altogether the formal 
celebration of baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 
Hence they argued, that Christ never intended to 
institute a water baptism for all times ; but that by 
this baptism he had signified a spiritual baptism, in 
which, by means of his doctrine, that living water, 
he imparts himself to all mankind. Li the same 
manner they also believed, that the eating of the 
flesh, and drinking of the blood of Christ, consisted 
only in a lively communion with him by liis doctrine, 
by Ilia word, which are his true flesh and blood. It 
was not of material bread, or material wine, that he 
spoke, as his flesh and blood, but of bis words, which 
ought to be for souls, what bread and wine are for 
the body.” 

Tlie Paiilicians, rejecting the Old Testament from 
the canon of Scripture, made their ajipeul on every 
point solely to the New Testament, with tlie excep- 
tion, however, of the Epistles of Peter. They put 
away from them all the outward religions ceremo- 
nies then in use, and even baptism and the, Lord’s 
Supper they regarded as wholly spiritual acta. Af- 
ter the death of Sergius, which occurred in A. D. 
835, no single individual was elected to preside over 
them, but they were governed by a council of their 
teachers. Tliey patiently submitted to persecution 
of every kind fora time, but at length, driven to mad- 
iies.s by tlie cruel treatment of the Empress Theo- 
dora, who had resolved to exterminate them, they 
flew to arms in self-defence. Military officers had 
been sent throughout Armenia with orders to mas- 
saere every member of the obnoxious sect, and on this 
occasion no fewer than 100,000 are rejiorted to have 
fallen victims to tliis indiscriminate carnage, A body 
of nearly .5,000 Paiilicians, however, escaped from 
this bloody outrage, and found an asylum in Me- 
litine, a province of Armenia, tlicii under the domi- 
nion of the Saracens, in conjunction with whom llicy 
often committed seriou.s depredations upon the Greek 
Empire, and laid waste the provinces of Asia Minor. 
In consequence of a treaty formed with the Emperor 
Zimisces, in A, i). 970, a considerable number of the 
Paiilicians removed to Thrace, where a colony of 
them had been formed even in the eighth century. 
Under the name of Euchites (wliich see), they had 
become numerous among the Hulgarians, and tJieiiee 
they extended themselves into other jiarts of Europe. 
Small communities of Hociomfles (which see), a.s 
they were also called, were found among tlie Bul- 
garians throughout the Middle Ages, and Pauliclans, 
under many changes, have eon tinned to exist in and 
arourtd Piiilippopolis and in the valleys of the IlaBinns 
until the present day. 


But it was in Asia, and more especially in Arme- 
nia and the adjacent coimtries, where the sect at flrat 
originated, that it continued to maintain its ground 
with peculiar vigour. Here, howeyer, the Panlician 
doctrines underwent considerable modification, being 
mixed up witli some of the opinions and tendencies 
of the Oriental Parsees (which see). Th'^ Jiad long 
previously existed in Armenia a sect’IWled the Ari- 
VURDis (which see), or children of the sun, a name 
wliich they derived from their worship of that lumi- 
nary.' But in addition to this older sect, the Pauli- 
cians, having imbibed some of the tenets and even 
practices of the Parsees, gave rise to a new sect 
called the Thondracians (which see), from the vil- 
lage Tliondrac, in which their founder settled. Tliis 
modifleation of the ]*aulician system arose from an 
attempt to make a new combination of Parseeism 
and Christianity. The Paiilicians thus mingled up 
with other Oriental sects, existed in Armenia till the 
middle of the eleventh century ; and thence they 
sjiread into other countries, particularly the adjacent 
provinces of the Roman Empire, partly scattered by 
persecution, and partly desirous to diflfuse their pe- 
culiar opinions. 

PAULINIANS, a name sometimes applied by the 
Arians to the ancient Cliristians, from Paulin us, 
bishop of Antioch. 

PAUPERES CATlIOLlCr (Lat. Poor Catbo- 
lics), a Romish order which was formed in the twelfth 
century, and confirmed by Pope Innocent III. It 
consisted of Waldenses, who had conformed to the 
dominant church. Somi' ecclesiastics from the south 
of Prance, wlio had once been Waldensians, took the 
lead in the formation of this order, particularly a 
person named Durand de Osca. It maintained it- 
self for some time in Catalonia. The design of this 
society is thus described by Neander: “ The eccle- 
siastics and better educated were to busy themselves 
with preaching, exposition of the Bible, religious in- 
struction, and combating the sects ; but all the laity, 
who were not qualified to exhort tlie people and 
combat the sects, should occiqiy houses by them- 
selves, where they were to live in a pious and order- 
ly manner. This spiritual society, so remodelled, 
should endeavour to bring about a reunion of all the 
AValdcii.scs with the churcli. As the Waldenses held 
it inichri.sthm to shed blood and to swear, and the 
presiding officers of the new spiritual society begged 
the Pope that those who were disposed to join tliein 
should be released from all obligation of complying 
with customs of this sort, the Pope granted, at their 
request, that all such as joined them should not be 
liable to be called upon for military service against 
Christians, nor to take an oath in civil processes; 
adding, indeed, tlie important clause, — so far as tin’s 
rule could be observed in a liealthful manner with- 
out injury or offence to otliers ; and, especially, with 
the permission of the secular lords. In Italy and 
Spain, also, the zeal of these representatives of the 
chinch tendency among the Waldenses seemed to 
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meet with acceptance. The Pope gladly lent a 
hand in promoting its more geneml spread, and he 
was inclined to grant to those wlio came over to 
it, when they liad once become reconciled with the 
church, various marks of favour. But he insisted 
on unconditional submission; and refused to enter 
into any conditional engagements.” The principles 
of the Waldenses were too firmly rooted to be se- 
riously affected by the society of the Pauperea Ca- 
tholic!, and, accordingly, it is said to have gradually 
died away. 

PAUPERES CHRISTI(T^t. The Poor of Christ), 
a Roman Catholic order which arose in the twelfth 
century, formed by a aealous ecclesiastic called Ro- 
bert of Arbriscelles, on whom Pope Urban 11. Itad 
conferred the dignity of apostolic preacher. The 
religious society termed Pauperes Chiisti was com- 
posed of persons of both sexes, and of ecclesiastics 
and laymen who wished to learn the way of spiritual 
living under tlie direction of the founder of the order. 

PAUPERES DE LOMBARDIA (Lat. Poor 
Men of Lombardy), a name applied iti the twelfth 
century to the Waldknses (which see), in tl»e north 
of Italy, derived from the province in which they 
were chiefly found. 

PAUSARII, an appellation given to the priests 
oflsis (which see), at Rome, because in their reli- 
gious processions tljey were accustomed to make 
pauses at certain ]thices where they engaged in sing- 
ing hymns and performing other sacred rites. 

PAVAN, a Hindu deity who is belie\ed to pre- 
side over the winds. He wjis the father of IIanu- 
MAN (whicli see), the ape-god. 

PAVOR, a per.soniiication of Fear, worshipped by 
the ancient Romans, as a companion of Mara, the 
god of war. The worship of this deity is said to 
have been instituted by Tullns Hostillus. 

PAVORII, pricst.s among the ancient Romans 
who conducted the worship of Pavor (which see). 

PAX, a personification of Peace, worshipped by 
tlie ancient Roman.s. A festival was celebrated an- 
nually in honour of this goddess on the 30th of 
April. 

PAX, a small tablet of silver or ivory, or some 
otlier material, by means of which tlie kiss of peace 
was circulated through Christian congregations in 
ancient times. It was customary in primitive times 
for Cliristians, in their public as-semblies, to give one 
another a holy kiss, or a kiss of peace. But when 
this practice was discontinued in consequence of 
some appearance of scandal which had arisen out of 
it, the paxviKR introduced instead, consisting of a 
small tablet which first received the kiss of the offi- 
ciating minister, after which it was presented to the 
deacon, and by him again to tlie people, each of 
whom kissed it in turn, thus transmitting through- 
out the whole assembly the symbol of Christian love 
and peace. 

PAX VOBIS (I.At. Peace be to you), an ordi- 
nary talutation among the ancient Christians. It 


was addressed by the bisliop or pastor to the peojile 
at his first entrance into the church — a practice 
which is frequently mentioned by Chrysostom, who 
derives it from apostolic practice. The same form of 
salutation was employed in commencing^ll the offices 
of the church, but more especially by the reader 
when commencing the rending of the Scriptures. 
The custom continued in the African churches until 
the third foiincll of Carthage forbade its use by the 
reader. This form of salutation, “ Peace be witli 
you,” to which tlie people usually answered, “ And 
with tliy sjiirit,” was commonly pronounced by a 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon in the church, as Chiy- 
sostom informs ns. It was customary to repeat the 
“ Pax Vobis” before beginning the surinou, and at 
least four times in the course of the communion ser- 
vice. It was used also wiien dismissing the congrega- 
tion at the close of divine worship. The deacon 
sent the peojile away from tlie house of God with 
the solemn prayer, “Go in jicace.” In the Liturgy 
of the Church of England a similar salutation oc- 
curs, “The Lord be with yon.” to which the people 
replv, “ And with thy spirit.” 

PEACE. See Pax. 

PEACE-OFFERINGS, sacrifices or oblations 
among the ancient Hebrews, which were intended to 
express gratitude to God for his goodness. They 
were divided into three classes, thank-offerings, free- 
will-offerings, and offerings for vows. The first were 
expressive of thankfulness for mercies received ; the 
second by way of devotion ; and tlie third with the 
view of obtaining future blessings. The peace-ofter- 
ings of the Hebrews were either offered by the whole 
congregation, or by particular individuals. The first 
consisted of two lambs offered at the Feast of Pen- 
tecost. The second sort were of three kinds : (1.) 
Tho.se which were offered without bread — a species 
of peace-offerings of a festive nature at the three so- 
lemn festivals. (2.) Those which were offered with 
bread, that is, with unleavened cakes mingled with 
oil. These were peace-offerings of thanksgiving. 
(3.) The ram of the NAZAiiiTE (wliiuh .see). The 
south side of the court of the Temple was the usual 
place in which all pcacc-ofierings were sacrificed, and 
the blood was sprinkled round about the altar. The 
offerer might eat hi.s share of the sacrifice in any 
clean place in Jerusalem ; and even, ifhe chose, in the 
'I’emple. The pcnce-ofiering of thanksgiving was 
eaten the same day ; but a vow or freewill-offering 
might be eaten on the following day. The animals 
used in this kind of sacrilices were bullocks, rams, 
heifers, ewes, or goats ; birds were not sacrificed in 
this way. The flesh of the sacrifice was divided be- 
tween the priest and the oflerer; the priest receiving 
for his part the breast and the right shoulder, while 
the offerer had all the rest. Tlie number of peace- 
offerings sacrificed eveiy year was very great. 
PECTORAL. See Breast-Plate. 

PECULIARS, a term used in England to denote 
parihhes and places exempted from the jurisdiction of 
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tlie ordinary of the diocese in which they are situat- 
ed. Before the Refonnation, the Pope exempted 
these places from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
the diocese, and this peculiarity was never changed. 

PECUNIA, a god worshipped among the ancient 
Romans as presiding over money. 

PEDILAVIUM (Lat. Pea, pedh, a foot, and la- 
vare, to wash), the ceremony of wasliing the feet of 
tliirteen pilgrims, in imitation of our blessed Lord 
washing the feet of the apostles. The Romish 
Cluirch practise tliis ceremony on Maundy Thurs- 
day (which see), in the following manner. After 
reading John xiii. the gospel for the day, the pre- 
late or superior strips off his pluvial, and is girded 
with a towel by the deacon and subdeacon. Thus 
girded he proceeds to the ceremony of foot-wash- 
ing. Those whose feet are to be washed being ar- 
ranged in a line, the clerks supplying the bason 
and water, the prelate kneels and washes the right 
foot of each, one by one, the subdeacon holding 
it for him, and the deacon supplying the towel, 
he wipes and kisses the foot. While this rite is 
in course of being performed, several antiphones, 
versicles, and other jtieccs of sacred music are chant- 
ed. All being washed, the prelate washes his 
hands, and wipes them with another towel ; then 
returning to the place where he wtis before, he re- 
sumes the pluvial, and standing with his head un- 
covered, says the Paternoster secretly, with some 
versicles and responsories aloud, and then concludes 
with the following prayer: “0 Lord, we beseech 
thee, be present to this office of our service, and be- 
cause thou didst vouchsafe to wash the feet of thy 
disciples, despise not the works of thy hands, which 
thou hast commanded us to observe ; that like as 
here outward defilements are washed away for ns, 
and by us ; so the inward sins of us all may be wash- 
ed away by thee. The which vouchsafe thyself to 
grant, who livest, &c. R. Amen.” 

The Pedilavium is practised by the Moravian 
Brethren. Formerly it was observed by some con- 
gregations of the Brethren before every celebration 
of the communion. At present it is practised only 
at certain seasons, as on Mauivdy Thursday by the 
whole congregation, and on some other occasions in 
the choirs. It is performed by each sex separately, 
accompanied with the singing of suitable verses, 
treating of our being washed from sin by the blood 
of Christ. The Glassites in Scotland also observe 
the Pedilavium. 

PEEPAL TREE, an extraordinary tree of the 
fig tribe which grows in Hindustan. It is thus de- 
scribed by Mrs. Speir, in her ‘ Life in Ancient In- 
dia:’ “The leaf is heart-shaped, with a long taper 
point and a slender leaf-stalk, rustling in the wind. 
The roots of the peepal spread horizontally near the 
surface of the ground, and old peepal-trees often ex- 
hibit a great extent of bare roots, owing to the ground 
having been washed away ; the trunks also lose 
their roundness with age, ftnd become so full of 


ndges as to look like several trunks united : this 
tree is remarkable fur the facility with which its 
seeds germinate, springing up in every crevice of 
brickwork, to which, if not speedily removed, their 
rapid growth causes great destruction. In India, in 
con.sequence, ruins and the peepal are aa much asso- 
ciated in the mind as ruins and ivy are r.1y'''higland. 
And not only in brickwork does it sji^fhg unbidden, 
but its sprouts are often seen on other trees, and es- 
pecially on the summit of the palmyra, where its 
berries or seeds are frequently dropped by bird.s. 
The peepal then sends its roots down outside the 
palmyra stem, round which they gradually form a 
case, until at length nothing is seen of the palmyra 
except the head, which aj)pcars to be growing in the 
midrtt of a peepal tree. When this occurs the joint 
tree becomes a very sacred ohjebt, modern Hindus 
regarding it as a divine marriage. Trees in India 
also grow together by 8im])Ie contact, and trees half 
peepal and half banyan, or half pfecpal and half man- 
go, are by no means uncommon ; and in some cases 
the union is even pinposely efiectod, — a notion at 
present prevailing in the central parts of India, that 
the fruit of a new mango phmtntion must not be 
tasted until an imaginary marriage has been per- 
formed between the mangoes and some other tree ; 
and money must be spent and fiiasting ctu’ricd on to 
as great an extent as if the marriage were a real 
one.” 

PEG ASIDES, a name given to the Muses, as 
well as to other nymphs of wells and brooks. 

PEGASUS, according to the earlier Greek writers, 
the thundering lior.se of Zeus, but according to the 
later the horse of Eos. He is represented as a winged 
horse, and is said by his hoof to have caused the 
well Hippocrene to 8])ring forth. Hence tlie Muses 
who drank of this inspiring well are .soiiietiines term- 
ed Peyasides, 

PEGOMANCY (Gr. pggre, a founttiin, and man- 
tefrt, divination), a species of divination anciently 
practised with water drawn from a fountain. See 
Hydromancy. 

PEIRITHOUS, one of the Lapitii^e (which see), 
who was worshipped anciently at Athens, along with 
Theseus, as a liero. 

PELAGIANS, a heretical sect which arose in the 
commencement of tlie fifth century. Its founder, by 
name Pelagius, is alleged to have been a Britisli 
monk, and there is an English legend that his real 
n;ime was Morgan. Neither the place nor the date 
of his nativity, however, can be ascertained. His 
first appearance in bistory is in the character of a 
rigid ascetic resident at Rome. Animated by no de- 
hire to foinn a new doctrinal system*, be seems to 
have been chiefly anxious to oppose certain practical 
errors then prevalent, more especially the tendency 
to a worldly spirit, which was so prominent a feature 
of the character of Christians in his day. By this 
view of matters his theological views were to a 
great extent modified and determined. “ Hence he 
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was of the opinion,” as Neander remarks, “ that in 
all moral exhortations tlie great point to be aimed at 
was, to make men clearly see that they were in want 
of none of the faculties necessary for fulfilling the 
divine commands ; to bring them to a conscious 
sense of the power bestowed on them by the Cl'eator 
for accomplishing all good ends, as he says that he 
liimself was accustomed to pursue this method in 
his exhortatory writings. Hence lie appealed to the 
examples of virtue exhibited among the Pagans, in 
proof of how much nature, left to itself, could effect 
even among the heathen ; and argued that, with the 
new aids and advanfages possessed by Christians, the 
same nature would be able to do still more. On this 
principle, and from this point of view, he denied tiiat 
there was any such thirjg as a corruption of human 
nature, which had grown out of the fall. Such a 
doctrine appeared to him but a means of encourag- 
ing moral indolence — a means of excuse supplied to 
tlie hands of vicioufc men. The question which from 
the first had so occupied the profound mind of Au- 
gustin — tlie question concerning the origin of sin in 
mail — could not be attended with so much difficulty 
to the more superficial mind of Pelagius. This was 
no enigma for him ; it seenied to him a thing jier- 
fectly natural that there should be moral evil. The 
necessary condition to the existence of moral good is 
the possibility of evil. Evil and good are to be de- 
rived alike from the free-will, which either yields to 
the seductions of sense, or overcomes them.” 

At Rome Pelagius became acquainted with Celes- 
tius, who, being of a kindred spirit with himself, 
renounced his profession as an advocate and em- 
braced the monastic life, desirous of devoting liim- 
self to a strict observance of all the precepts and 
counsels of Clirist. In A. d. 411 the two friends left 
Rome in company, and passed to Africa, where they 
took up their abode at Cartilage. The rumour, how- 
ever, that tliey liad become infected with theological 
errors went before them, and reached the ears of Au- 
gustin, who lost no time in summoning a council on 
the subject. Six lierctical propositions were set 
forth as held by Cclestius, all of which, however, 
were grounded on the idea, that the sin of Adam had 
injured only himself, not the whole human family ; 
whence was drawn the conelusion, that children still 
came into the world in the same state in which Adam 
found himself before the fall. Coelcstius endea- 
voured to obviate the imputation of heresy by alleg- 
ing that the points in dispute had never been for- 
mally decided by the church, and, therefore, ought 
to be regarded as open questions. But such eva- 
sions were of no avail, and, accordingly, he was ex- 
cluded from church fellowship. 

Pelagius having quitted Africa, and passed to 
Palestine in a. d. 415, the controversy w/is renewed 
in that country, and Jerome, who was then resident 
at Bethlehem, keenly opposed the Pelagian doctrine 
concerning free-will, and concerning the freedom 
from coiTuptlon of human nature. On this latter 


point Pelagius was accused of maintaining tliat 
man is without sin, and can easily obey the Divine 
commandments if he chooses. The subject was dis* 
cussed in a synod over which Bishop John of Jeru- 
salem presided, when the simple statement of Pela- 
gius, that he acknowledged the Divine assistance to 
be necessary in order that a man might be enabled 
to obey the law of God, was received as a satisfactory 
explanation. The opponents of Pelagius, however, 
determined to renew the assault before another 
bishop and a still more numerous assembly. The 
same year, accordingly, a synod was assembled at 
Diospolis in Palestine, under the presidency of Eu- 
logius, bishop of Caesarea. This council also, like 
the fonner one, was ready to acquit Pelagius, pro- 
vided only that grace and free-will were botli main- 
tained — point which of course was readily conced- 
ed. He agreed to condemn all that taught the con- 
tmry doctrines on condition that he was allowed to 
condemn them as fools, not as heretics. The result 
of tlie whole matter was, that Pelagius was recog- 
nized as a member of the Catholic Church. 

Thus by the verdict of two Oriental church as- 
semblies was Pelagius acquitted of the charge of 
heresy. Augustin and the North African Church, 
by way of counterpoise, appealed to the Roman 
Bishop Innocent for his opinion on the disputed 
points ; Pelagius and Coelestius also appealed to the 
same quarter. The decision of Innocent was con- 
demnatory of the Pelagian doctrines ; but dying soon 
after, he was succeeded in the papal chair by Zosi- 
mus ; and Ccelestius having appeared in person at 
Rome, and presented a confession of faith, plausibly 
drawn up, the new Roman bishop despatched two 
letters to the North African bishops, in which he 
gave the most decided testimony to the orthodoxy 
of Pelagius and Cojlosti us, reproving their accusers 
in the strongest terms, for raising a controversy on 
questions wliich liad no connection wlintever witli 
the faith. On receiving these letters from the Ro- 
man bishop, the North African bishops summoned a 
council at Carthage, which unanimously protested 
against the decision. Zosimus, startled at tlie re- 
sistance thus offered to his authority, agreed to sus- 
pend the final decision of the matter until after further 
examination. But without longer delay tlie North 
African bishops held an assembly at Cartilage in 
A. D. 418, at which nine canons were framed in oppo- 
sition to Pelagianism. 

The doctrines of this heretical system are thus 
sketched by Walph : ‘‘1. Men as they now come 
into the world are, in respect to their powers and 
abilities, in the same state in which Adam was 
created. 2. Adam sinned, but his sinning liarmed 
no 0110 but himself. 3. Human nature tiierefore 
is not changed by the fall, and death is not a pun- 
ishment for sin ; but Adam would have died had 
he not apostatized. For death is inseparable from 
our nature, and the same is troe of tlie pains of 
child-birth, diseases, and outward evils, particularly 
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in c1>ildren. 4. Much less is the guilt of Adam's sin 
imputed to his offspring, for God would be unjust 
if he imputed to us the actions of others. 5. Such 
imputation cannot be proved by the fact tliat Christ 
has redeemed infants ; for, tliis redemption is to be 
understood of their heirship to tlie kingdom of hea- 
ven, from wliicli an heirsliip to ariotlier’s guilt will 
not follow. 6. Neither does the baptism of infants 
prove such an imputation ; for they thereby obtain 
tile kingdom of heaven, whicli Christ has promised 
only to baptized persons. 7. When children die 
without baptism they are not therefore damned. 
They are indeed excluded from the kingdom of hea- 
ven, but not from eternal blessedness. Pur the Pe- 
lagians held to a threefold static after death ; damna- 
tion for sinners, the kingdom of heaven for baptized 
Christians who live a holy life and for baptized chil- 
dren, and eternal life for unbaptized children and for 
unbaptized adults wlio live virtuous lives. 8. Much 
less is human nature depmved in consequence of the 
fall of Adam. There is therefore no hereditary sin. 

9. For though it may be granted that Adam is so far 
the author of sin, as lie was the first that sinned and 
by his example has seduced others, yet this is not to 
be understood of a propagation of sin by generation. 

10. This supposed propagation of sin is the less ad- 
missible, bectiuse it would imply a propagation of 
souls, which is not true. 11. Neither can such a 
propagation be maintained without impeaching the 
justice of God, introducing unconditiouiU necess-ity, 
and destroying our freedom. 12. It is true there are 
in men sinful propensities, in jiarticular the propen- 
sity for sexual intercourse, but those are not sins. 
13. If sin was propagated by natural generation, and 
every motion of the sinful propensities and every de- 
sire therefore were sinful, then the marriage state 
would be sinful. 14. At, man has ability to sin, so 
has he also not only ability to discern what is good, 
but likewise power to desire it and to perform it. 
And this is the freedom of the will, which is so essen- 
tial to man that he cannot lose it. 15. The grace 
which the Scriptures represent as the source of 
morally good actions in man, rclagius understood to 
denote various things. For he understood the word 
(a) of the whole constitution of our nature and espe- 
cially of the endowment of free will; (b) of the pro- 
mulgation of the divine law ; (c) of the forgiveness 
of past sins witliout any influence on the future con- 
duct ; (d) of tlie example of Christ’s holy life, which 
he called the grace of Christ; (e) of the internal 
clmnge in the understanding whereby the trutli is 
recognized, which lie called gr.ace and al.^^o the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit ; (f) and sometimes grace 
witli him was equivalent to baptism and blessedness. 
16. Man is as capable of securing salvation by the 
proper use of his powers, as of drawing on himself 
damnation by the misuse of them. 17. And there- 
fore God has given men a law, and this law prescribes 
nothing impossible. 18. God requires from men a per- 
fect personal obedience to his law. 19. Actions origi- 
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iiating from ignorance or forgetfulness are not sinful. 
20. So also natural propensities or the craving of 
things sinful " is not of itself sinful. 21. Therefore 
perfect personal obedience to the law on tlie part of 
men is practicable, through the uneorruptness of the 
powers of nature. 22. And by grae^^ consisting in 
external divine aids, the right ual^%f wliich depends 
on men’s free will) good works are perfonned. They 
did not deny all internal change in men by gi'ace, 
but they confined it solely to the understanding, and 
controverted all internal change of the will. They 
also limited the necessity of this grace by maintain- 
ing that it was not indispensable to all men, and that 
it only facilitated the keeping of God’s conmiand- 
iiients. 23. Tin’s possibility of performing good 
works by the free use of ouy natural powers they en- 
deavoured to prove, by the existence of virtuous 
perhons among the. pagans ; and likewihe — 24. From 
the saints mentioned in the Old Testament, whom 
they divided into two classes — the first from Adam 
to Moses, who like the pagans had only iiatnml 
grace; tlie second, from Muses to Christ, who had 
the grace of tlie law. 8oine of the saints who had 
the law were all tlieir lifetime without sin, others sin- 
ned indeed, but being converted they ceased to sin 
and yielded a perfect obedieiiee to the law. 25. The 
grace whereby perfect obedience becomes possible, is 
a consequence of precedent good works ; 26. and 
such obedience is absolutely necessary to salvation. 
27. Sins originating from a misuse of liuman free- 
dom and continued by imitation and by custom were 
forgiven, under tl^e Old Testament solely on account 
of good works, and under the New Testament through 
the grace of Clirist. 28. Tlieir idea of the way of 
salvation then was this ; A man wlio lias sinned con- 
verts himself — that is, he leaves off sinning and this 
by his own powers. He believes on Clirist — that is, 
he embraces his doctrines. He is now baptized, and 
on account of this baptism all his previous sins are 
forgiven him, and lie is without sin. He has the in- 
structions and the example of Christ, wliereby he is 
placed in a condition to render perfect obedience to 
tlie divine law. This he can do if he will, and he 
can cither withstand all temptations or fall from 
grace. 29. Moreover they admitted conditional de- 
crees, the condition of which was either foreseen 
good works or foreseen sin,” 

Through the influence of the North African bish- 
ops the Homan emperors were prevailed upon to 
issue seveml edicts against Pelagiua and Ccelestius, 
and their adlierents. The Roman bishop Zosimus, 
perceiving that the civil authorities took so decided 
a part, and that a strong aTiti-Pelagiari party had 
arisen, issued a circular or letter, in whicli he pro- 
nounced sentence of condemnation on Pelagius and 
Ccelestius, and declared himself on the doctrines of 
the corruption of human nature, of grace, and of 
baptism, in accordance with the views of the North 
African Church. This circular letter was sent 
throughout the Western churches, and all bisliops 
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were required to subscribe it on pain of deprixation, 
and even excommunication. Eighteen bishops of 
Italy, who favoured Pelagius and his doctrines, were 
in consequence subjected to this severe penalty; and 
down to the middle of the fifth century, various off- 
shoots from the Pelagian party were found in differ- 
ent parts of Italy. Tlie eighteen bishops who had 
thus been deposed and driven from Italy for favour- 
ing Pelagian doctrine, chiefly repaired to Constan- 
tinople, where, becoming mixed up to a eert.ain 
extent witli the Nestorians, they were condemned 
along with them at the geneml synod of Ephesus, 
A. D. 431. 

The chief, and assuredly the ablest opponent of 
Pelagian doctrine was Augustin (which see), who, 
in sev'eral works wlticli he published on the disputed 
points, defended the doctrines of grace and predes- 
tination with a power of argument so strong as to 
mnk him justly among the most skilful polemic 
divines of whicli the Christian Church can boast. 
In the latter part of his life, Augustin was engaged 
in a keen controversy with i\\e Senii-Pelagian8,B.^ei'X 
wliich arose in G-aul, and consisted of opponents of 
Augustin’s doctrine of predestination, while the de- 
fenders of that doctrine were termed Puudestina- 
RiANS (which see). 

PELANI, a sort of cakes used anciently in Athens 
in making libations to tlin gods. They were substi- 
tuted instead of animal sacrifices by the command of 
Ceerops. 

PELLERWOINEN, the god of plants among the 
FHnm. 

PELLONIA, an ancient Roman deity who was 
believed to ward oft’ the attacks of enemies. 

PELOPEIA, a festival held annually at Elis 
among tlie ancient Greeks, in honour of Pelops, king 
of Pisa in Eli.s, from wliom llie Peloponnesus is 
supposed to have derived its name. Ilis sanctuary 
stood in the grove Altis, where the young men an- 
nually scourged themselves in his honour. The 
magistmtps of Elis also offered there a yearly saeri- 
fice of a black ram. 

PELORIA, a festival of the Pelasgi, in which 
they sacrificed to Jupiter Pelor. It partook of the 
iiarure of the Saturnalia (wliicli see). 

PELUSIOTilil (Gr. from pelos, mud), a name ap- 
plied by the Ongenists in the third century to the 
ortliodox Christians, denoting that they were earthly, 
sensual, carnally- minded men, because they differed 
from them in their apprehension of spiritual and 
heavenly bodies. 

PENANCE, the infliction of punishment for ec- 
clesiastical offences. Its introduction into the Chris- 
tian Cimrch is to be dated from the earliest times. 
(See Censures, Ecclesiastical.) The hi.story of 
the Primitive Church, for the first three centuries, is 
full of information on this subject. The apostolical 
fathers very frequently treat of penance as a part of 
church discipline, as distinguished from the spiritual 
grace of penitence. Tertullian devoted an entire | 


treatise to the subject of penitence, from which it 
would appear, tliat even so early as the second cem- 
tury a complete system of discipline and penance 
existed in the church. This discipline he describes 
as consisting in exhortations and censures, and to- 
kens of Divine displeasure. Penance had a refer- 
ence only to those who had been excluded from tlie 
communion of the church, and its object was the re- 
conciliation of the offender with the church. It was 
inflicted only for open and scandalous offences, it 
being a recognized maxim witii the ancient Chris- 
tians, that the cliurch takes no cognizance of secret 
sins. It belongs to a later age to arrogate the power 
of forgiving sins. 

When a i)ciiitent wished to do public penance in 
the early ages of tlie Christian Chureli, he was for- 
mally granted penance by the imposition of hands. 
He was then obliged to appear in sackcloth, and as 
Eusebius adds, sprinkled with aslies. Nor were the 
greatest personages exempted from this ceremony, 
which continued through the whole course of their 
penance, and they were even clothed in this humi- 
liating garb when they appeared before the church 
to receive formal absolution. Wliilc penitents were 
obliged to wear a mourning dress, some canons en- 
joined male penitents to cut off their hair, or sha\e 
their heads, and female penitents to wear a peniten- 
tial veil, and either to cut oft’ their hair or appear with 
it dishevelled and hanging louse about their shoul- 
ders. All classes of penitents exercised themselves 
in private abstinence, mortification, fasting, and self- 
denial. 

The privilege of perfonniiig public penance in the 
church was only allowed ojice to all kinds of relap- 
sers, but not oftener ; and this practice prevailed not 
only during the three first centuries, but for some 
time after that period. The ordinary course of penance 
often extended to ten, fifteen, or twenty years, and 
for some sins throughout the whole course of the na- 
tural life, the penitent being only absolved and re- 
conciled at the point of death. If, Imwever, in the 
last-mentioned case, the penitent, after having been 
reconciled to the church, recovered from his sick- 
ness, he was obliged to perform the whole penance 
which would have been required of him had he not 
in the peculiar circumstances procured absolution. 
At an early period those who had been guilty of 
idolati-y, adultery, and murder, were refused admis- 
sion to the communion of the church even at the 
last hour. 

According to the doctrines of the Romish Church, 
penance is a sacrament which is necessary in order 
to the remission of sins committed after baptism. 
In the Douay version of the Scriptures, accordingly, 
the term pmaiice is generally substituted for repmi- 
ance. Thus, “ Except ye repent, ye shall all like 
wise perish,” is rendered, “ Except ye do pmance, 
ye shall all likewise perish and in Matt. iii. 2, we 
have not “ Repent,” but “ Do penanix, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand ;” and again in Mark i. 4, 
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“ Jolm was ill the desert baptizing and preaching in the assumed character of the vicegerent ot the 
the baptism oipmance for the remission of sins." great God, he is regarded by the trembling devotee 
Tile council of Trent thus lays down the doctrine as invested with the tremendous power of binding 
of penance in its canons : “ Whoever shall affirm his sin upon him, or of absolving him from its guilt, 
that penance, as used in the Catholic Church, is not The penitent dmwing near, is required to kneel 
truly an^properly a sacrament, instituted by Christ down at the side of the priest, and having made the 
our Lord, for the benefit of the faithful, to reconcile sign of the cross, with uncovered liead, closed 
tliem to God, as often as they shall fall into sin after eyes bent towards the earth, and upliMlid hands, to 
baptism : let him be accursed. ask the ble.ssing of the priest in these words ; ‘ Pray, 

“Whoever sliall deny, that in order to the full father, give me your blessing, for 1 ha\e sinned.’ 
and perfect forgiveness of sins, three acts arc re- Having received the blc.ssing, he next repeats the first 
quired of the penitent, constituting as it were the part of the ‘ Confiteor.’ as follows ; — ‘ 1 confess to 
matter of the sacrament of penance, namely, contri- Almighty God, to the blessed Virgin Mary, to bless- 
tion, confession, and satisfaction, which are called cd Michael the Archangel, to blessed Jolin Bajitist, 
the three parts of penance; or shall affirm that to the holy apostles Peter and Paul, to all tlie saints, 
there are only two parts of penance, namely, terrors and to you, father, that 1 have sinned exceedingly in 
wherewith the conscience is smitten by the sense of thouglit, word, and deed, through my fault, through 
sin, and faitli, produced by the gospel, or by absohi- my fault, through my most grievous fault.’ The 
tion, whereby tlie person believes that his sins arc penitent tlieii proceeds wdtli a free and unreserved 
forgiven him through Christ : let him be accimscd.’’ acknowledgment of all his hins, mentioning the aggfH- 
The three parts of penance, tlien, according to the vating circumstances with which they ha^e been 
Romish Church, are contrition, confession, and satis- attended, and the number of times in which they 
fojciion. Contrition is described as “ a hearty sor- have been committed ; and should lie through shame 
row for our sins, proceeding immediately from the or fear seem to shrink from a full disclosure, the 
love of God above all things, and joined witli a finn priest, directed by hooks tliat have been provided 
purpose of amendment." But this spiritual grace is for use in the confessional, well skilled by practice, 
not absolutely necessary to the proper reception of and by his knowledge of all the crimes and polhi- 
the sacrament of penance; imperfect contrition, or tioiis of his neighbourhood, can place the individual 
a.s it is termed by Romish writers, attnVfon, will accoin- on a sort of intellectual rack, and by means of dex- 
pllsh the object. Hence the council of Trent ex terously suggestive and ensnaring questions, prompt 
prcssly declares, that “ attrition, with the sacrament the reluctant memory, disfifl the rising blusli, or 
of penance, will place a man in a state of salvation.” drive out the fear of man by the more tremendous 
The second part of pemince is confession, or as it terrors of the spiritual world, until at length the 
is usually designated, auricular confession, being the heart of the individual is laid open and exposed to 
secret confession of sins to a priest. The confes- hi.s gaze. Tlie process of confession being ended, 

sional, accordingly, forms an e.ssential accompani- the penitent now concludes with this, or the like 

meiit of everyplace of worship, and (he council of form: — ‘ For these, ami all otlier my sins which 1 

Lateran decrees, “ That every man and woman, after cannot at this present call to my remembrance, I 
they come to years of discretion, shall privately con- am heartily .sorry; purpose amendment for the fu* 
fess their sins to their own priest, at least once a- tine, and most liuinhly ask jiardon of God, and pen- 
year, and endeavour faithfully to perform the pen- ance and absolution of you, iny ghostly fatlier. 

ance enjoined on them ; and after this they shall Therefore I beseech the blessed Mary ever Virgin, 

come to the sacrament, at least at Easter, unless the blessed Michael the Arcliangel, blessed Jolm Bap- 
priest, for some reasonable cause, judges it fit for tist, the holy apostles Peter and Paul, all the saints, 
them to ab.stain at that time. And whoever docs and you, father, to pray to our Lord God for me.’ 
not perform this, is to be excommunicated from the Then listening humbly to the instructions of the 
chiircli ; and if he die he is to be refused Chri^tian priest, ami meekly accepting the penance be pre- 
burial." “ Once a-year then, at lea^t," says tlie Rev. .‘icribes, the prie.st, should lie be satisfied with tlie 

Dr. Andrew Thomson, in an admirable Lecture on confession, solemnly pronounces his absolution m 

the Confessional, “ the Roman Catholic, having lused these word.s : ‘ 1 absolve tliee in the name of the 

a variety of prescribed expedients, in order to bring Father, and of the Son, and of tlie Holy Ghost;’ 

Ik his sins to his remembrance, and to product a right and the penitent retires from the confessional ima- 

* state of mind for confessing, is required to approach gining himself forgiven." 

the tribunal of penance, which is usually a small in- The third part of the sacrament of penance is 
closed place situated in some obscure part of the satisfaction, in explanation of wliich we may quote 
catliedral or chapel. Imagine to youraelves a priest the three following canons of the council of Trent 
seated on this tribunal, to receive from a profe.ssing “ Whoever shall affirm, that the entire punishmeni 
penitent a confession of all the sins he has commit- is always remitted by God, together with tlie fault, 
^ ted since he last confessed, — sins the most secret, and therefore that penitents need no other satisfac- 
and, it may be, the most impure ; while sitting there tion lliaii faith, whereby they apprehend Christ, 
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who ha 3 made Hatisraction for them : let him be ac- 
cursed. 

“ WHioever sliall affirm, that we can by no means 
make satisfaction to God for oiir sins, through the 
merits of Christ, as tar as tlie temporal penalty is 
concevned, either by punishments inflicted on us by 
him, and patiently borne, or enjoined by the priest, 
tlnmgh not undertaken of our own accoi*d, such as 
fastings, pmyers, alms, or otljcr works of piety ; and 
therefore that tlie best penance is nothing more than 
a new life : let him be accursed. 

“ Whoever shall affirm, tliat the satisfactions by 
which penitents redeem themselves from sin through 
Chnst Jesus, are no part of tlie service of God, but, 
on the contrary, human traditions, which obscure the 
doctrine of grace, and the true worship of God, and 
tlie benefits of the dealli of Christ : let liira be ac- 
cursed.” 

According to the Catechism of tlie council of 
Trent, “ satisfaction is tlie full payment of a debt,” 
or, in other words, the compensation made by man 
to God by doing something in atonement for the sins 
which he has committed. Dens, in his ‘System of 
Divinity,’ divides penances into throe classc'^, vindic- 
tive, medicinal, or curative, and preservative. All 
satisfactory works lie regards as included under the 
three kinds, prayer, fasting, and alms. “ The follow- 
ing,” says this Uornish divine, ‘‘can be enjoined un- 
der the head of prayer, once, or oftener, either for 
many days or weeks; namely, (1.) 'i’o say fi\c pater- 
nosters and five Ave Marias, in memory of the five 
wounds of Christ, either with bended knees or out- 
stretched arms, or before a crucifix. (2.) To recite 
the Rosary, or Litanies of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
or of the saints, &c. (3.) To read the p'alni Miser- 

ere, or the seven penitential p.'^ahiis. (4.) To hear 
mass, or praises, or preaching. (5.) To read a chap- 
ter in Thomas h. Kenipis. (G.) To visit clinrches, to 
pray before the tabernacle. (7.) At stated Iiours, in 
the morning, evening, during the day, or as often as 
they hear the sound of the clock, to renew orally, or 
in the heart, ejaculatory prayer.s, acts of contrition 
or charity : such a*-, ‘ 1 love thee, 0 Lord, above all 
things ‘ I detest all iriy sins ; I am resolved to s n 
no more;’ ‘0 Jesus, crucified for me, have mercy 
on me!’ <6:c. (8.) At an aiipointcd day, to confes.s 

again, or, at any rale, to return to the Confessor. 

“ To fastinf; may be refeiTed whatever pertains to 
the mortification of the body : so that a perfect or 
partial fast can be enjoined. (1.) Let him fast {feria 
»exta) on the sixth holyday, or oftener. (2.) Let 
him fast only to the middle of the day. (3.) Let 
him not drink before noon, or in the aftenioon, un- 
less at dinner or supper, though he may be thirsty ; 
let him abstain from wine and from cerevma forti. 
(4.) Let him eat less, and take in the evening only 
half the quantity. (5.) Let liim rise earlier from 
bed; let him kneel frequently and fora long period ; 
let him suffer cold, observe silence for a certain time, 

1 1 and abstain frotn sports and recreations, &c. 



“ To alms is refen'ed whatever may be expended 
for the benefit of our neighbour. (1.) To give money, 
clothes, food, <&c. (2.) To furnish personal assist- 

ance, to wait on the sick, to pray for the conversion of 
sinners, &c., and other works of mercy, whether cor- 
poreal or spiritual.” To this ample catalogue of 
penances may be added pilgrimages, scourging, and 
bodily tortures of various kinds. 

The primitive regnlations of the Cliristian Church, 
in regard to penance, seem to have been handed 
down almost entire to the eighth century, but about 
that time various abuses were introduced. Private 
came to be substituted for public penances; and the 
practice commenced of allowing the priest to gmnt 
absolution immediately on confession to those wlio 
declared their readiness to fulfil the appointed jien- 
ance, even altliough they were not prepared to par- 
take of the coniinuniotj. It was at this period, also, 
that the payment of a fine became one of the recog- 
nized pnnislnnents of the cliurch ; and in many cases 
a prescribed penance came to be exclianged for a 
fine, the money thus paid being employed in alms for 
the poor; in tlie ransom of captives ; or in defray- 
ing the ordinary expenses of the church. Seveial 
synods protested, both in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, against these abuses, while the edicts issued 
during the reign of Cliarlemagne endeavoured to 
place the subject of penance in its true light. In tlie 
eleventh century the severer exercises of penance 
were resorted to in Italy, chiefly through the in- 
fluence of Peter Damiani, wlio recommended, in the 
strongest terms, tin* practice of self-scourging, repre- 
senting it as a volimlary imilalion of the sufferings 
of the martyrs as well as of the sufferings of Christ. 

PKNATK}^, the liousehold gods of tlie ancient 
Romans. Images of these deities were kept in the 
2>eiietvaUa, or inner parts of tlie house, and they were 
regarded as atlording protection to the household. 

It is not certain whether all or which of the gods 
were venerated as Penates, for many are mentioned 
of both sexes, including Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
Vesta, Neptune, Apollo, and others, and every fa- * 
inily wor^h^])I>ed one or more of. them. The l^ares 
as tutelary deities were sometimes confounded witli 
the souls of deceased persons. Apuleius, indeed, 
alleges that the private or domestic Lares were guar- 
dian spirits. But tlie Penates were divinities of 
three classes ; those wlio presided over empires and 
states, those who had the protection of cities, and 
those who took the care or guardianship of private 
families; the last were called the lesser Penates. 
According to others tliere were four classes; the 
celestial, the sea-gods, the infernal deitie.s, and all 
such heroes as had received divine honours after 
death. A variety of opinions exists as to the origin 
of the Penates, but tliey are generally admitted to 
have come from Asia, and they were known as the 
tutelary gods of the Trojans. According to Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus, .^Encas first lodged these gods in 
the city of Ijavinium, and when liis son Ascanias 
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built Alba, he traiiwlated them thither, but tiiey re- 
turned twice miraculously to Lavinium. The same 
author says, that in Home there still existed a dark 
temple iu wliich were images of the Trojan gods, 
with tlm inscription “ Denas,” which signiliea Pen- 
ates. These images represented two young men 
sitting, each carrying a lance. Varro brings the 
Penates from Samothrace to Phrygia to be after- 
terwards transported by ^neas into Italy. 

The question has been often discussed among the 
learned. Who were the Penates of Koine? Some al- 
lege them to have been no other than the goddess 
Vesta, while others make them Neptune and Apollo. 
Vives, followed by Vossius, regards them as Castor 
and Pollux. It seems, indeed, to have been left to 
the master of every family to select his own Pen- 
ates. Every Roman consul, dictator, and praetor, 
hnmediately after entering upon his office, was ob- 
liged to offer a sacrilice to the Penates and Vesta at 
Lanuviutn. Both the hearth and tlie table, but more 
especially the former, were sacred to the private Pen- 
ates. A perpetual lire was kept burning on the 
hearth in honour of these divinities, and the salt-c(d- 
lar and the first fruits on tlie table were also consi 
dered as consecrated to them. Every feast was in- 
troduced by a libation poured out to them either up- 
on the table or the hoarl h. Any member of the fami- 
ly, on returning borne after having been absent, saluted 
the Penates as he had done before leaving. No 
event occurred affecting the family, either favourably 
or otherwise, without being accompanied with prayer 
to the Lares and Penates. Tlie images of the Pen- 
ates were generally made of wax, ivory, silver, or 
earth, according to the wealth or poverty^ of the wor- 
shipper, and the only offerings which they received 
were wine, incense, and fruit, except on rare occa- 
sions, when lambs, sheep, or goats were sacrificed on 
their altars. Timseus, and from him Dionysius, says, 
that the Penates had no proper shape or figure, but 
were wooden or brazen rods, shaped somewhat like 
trumpets. Their most general appearance, however, 
is that of young men carrying lancc.s or spears in 
their liands. 

PENEIUS, a river god among the ancient Thes- 
salians, said to be the son of Ominm and Tediyn. 

PENETRALIS, a surname applied to the differ- 
ent Roman divinities who occupied the penetralia or 
inner parts of a house. These deities were Jupi- 
ter, Veata, and the Penates. 

PENITENTIAL, a book prepared by Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury, for the guiding of priests 
in confessing penitents. 

PENITENTIAL, a collection of canons appoint- 
ing the time and mode of penance for every sin, the 
forms of prayer to be used both in first admitting 
penitents to penance, and in reconciling them by 
absolution. 

PENITENTIAL PSALM, a name given in the 
ancient Christian Church to the fifty-first Psalm. 
FENlTEN'riAL PRIESTS, officers appointed in 
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[ many churches, when private confession was intro- 
duced, for the purpose of hearing confessions and 
imposing penances I’lie office, as we learn from 
Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, originated in the 
time of the Decian persecution ; and it existed in the 
church until the reign of the Emperor l^odosius, 
when it was abolished by Nectarius, bishd^i "»f Con- 
stantinople. Sozomen alleges the dutflfe of the peni- 
tentiary presbyter to be partly to guide those wlio 
were under public penance as to the best mode of per- 
forming it, 'and partly to impose private exercises of 
penance on those who were not subjected to public 
censure. The example of Nectarius, in abolishing 
the office, was followed by almost all the bishops of 
the East, but it continued in the Western churches, 
and cliielly at Rome, to prepare men for tlie public 
penance of tlie clinrch. Tiie penitentiaries now in 
use, iiowcver, originated in the twelfth century, and 
the coinieil of Lateral), A. D. 1215, ordered all bisli- 
ops to have a peuilentiary. 

PENITENTS, the name given to those who, hav- 
ing fallen under ecclesiastical censure, had become 
impressed with a sincere sorrow for sin, and sought 
to be restored to the comniiinion of the Christian 
Church. Even from the earliest times the utmost 
attention of the church was directed to such cases, 
but for a coiihiderablc period we find no mention of 
diilercnt classes of penitents. These arc first spoken 
of by Gregory Tlianmaturgus. bishop of Ncoctesarea, 
ill the third century, about which time they came to 
be divided into four classes — the flenteji or weepers, 
the audkutes or heai’ers, the genvjleetchtcs or kiieel- 
er.s, and consistentes or co-standers. The “ weepers” 
took their station in the porch of the church, where 
they lay prostrate, begging the prayers of the faith- 
ful as they entered, and desiring to be admitted to 
do public j)enance in the ehureh. When admit- 
ted to public penance, tliey received the name of 
“ hearers,” being allowed to remain in church dur- 
ing the reading of the Scriptures and the preaching 
of the sermon ; but they were obliged to depart along 
with the catechumens before the common prayers 
began ; and, accordingly, in the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, the deacon is ordei’ed to make the announce- 
ment at the close of the .sermon, “ Let none of the 
liearer.s, let none of tlie unlielievers, be present.” 
Gregory Tlianmaturgus assigns this second class of 
penitents their place in the nartliex, or lowest part of 
the church. The “kneelers,” again, or third class, were 
allowed to remain in church after the “ hearers” were 
disniissed, and to join on their bended knees in the 
prayers which were offered specially for them, and to 
receive from tlie bishop imposition of hands and bene- 
diction. The station of the '• kiieelert>” was within 
the vave, or body of tlie church, near the amho, or 
reading-desk. The last class of penitents consisted 
of the “ co-standers,” so called from their being al- 
lowed, after the other penitents, eiiergiimens, and 
(aitechumens were dismissed, to stand with the faith- 
ful at’tlie altar, and join iu the common prayers, and 
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see the oblation offered ; but they were not permitted 
to make their own oblations, nor partake of tlie eu- 
charist wilh them. The different classes of penitents 
are separately considered in the present work, under 
the articles Flentea^ Atidienteg, GenufiectenteSj and 
Conmtejiiis. 

Various duties were required of penitents suited to 
the different degrees to which they belonged. Peni- 
tents of the firfc.t three classes were required to kneel 
in worship, while the faithful were permitted to stand. 
Throughout the whole term of their penance, peni- 
tents were expected to abstain from all expressions 
of joy, to lay aside all personal decorations, to clothe 
tliemselves literally wilh sackeloth, and to cover 
their heads witli ashes. The men cut short their 
hair and shaved their beards ; the women appeared 
with dishevelled hair, and a penitential veil. Bath- 
ing, feasting, and sensual gratification were forbid- 
den. Besides these negative restrictions, penitents 
of all classes were laid under certain positi\e obliga- 
tions ; such as, to be present and to perforin their 
part at every religions assembly, to abound in alms- 
giving to the poor, to give attendance upon the sick, 
and to assist at the burial of the dead. 

Tlie length of time through wliicli the penance ex- 
tended varied according to circuin, stances, reaching 
from three to ten years. Notie was readmitted to 
the fellowship of the church until he exhibited evi- 
dent'signs of sincere and unfeigned penitence. The 
restoration of penitents was regarded as not only a 
public act, but a part of public worship *, and it was 
performed uniformly by the same bishop under 
whom the penitent had been excluded from the coru- 
mimiou of the church. The usual time for the res- 
toration of penitents was Passion Week, which was 
hence called Hehdonias I or Indulgence 
Week. The ceremony was performed in the church 
during tlie time of divine service, and generally be- 
fore the administration of the Lord’s Supper. It was 
a deeply impressive spectacle. The penitent clotlied 
in sackcloth, and covered with ashes, kneeling before 
tlie altar or reading desk, was readmitted by the 
bishop with jirayer and imposition of hands. ’Hie 
chrmn was also administered to penitent here- 
tics, hut to no other. We do not find any e.siab- 
lished form of absolution in the ancient writers. 
Tlie fifty-first psalm was usually sung on the occa- 
sion of rcstoAig a penitent, but not as a necessary 
part of the .service ; and at the close of the whole 
ceremony the Lord’s Supper was administered in 
token that the penitent was reinstated in all his for- 
mer ])rivilegea as a member of the church. All pen- 
itents, however, even tliougli restored, were regarded 
as ever after disqualified for the sacred duties of the 
clerical office. 

Until about the beginning of the fourth centuiy 
the laity took a part in tlie administnition of disci- 
pline, but before the middle of that century it was 
wholly engrossed by the clergy. From this time the 
bishops alone weie regarded as having authority to 


impose penance, inflict excommunication, and grant 
absolution. Ecclesiastical censures were now looked 
upon by many as a grievance to which they were 
unwilling to submit. A distinction was intro- 
duced between private and public sins, and a corres- 
ponding di.stinction between private an^ public 
penance. The bishops were intrusted with power 
to modify and abridge the penitential observances 
enjoined by ancient canons ; and this led to a con- 
siderable relaxation of discipline during the sixth 
century. It had been the practice, as we have 
seen, in the ancient church, to exclude penitents 
from church fellowship during a certain period be- 
fore absolution. In the eighth and ninth centuries 
a cu.<jtom was introduced of granting absolution im- 
mediately upon confession, on condition of certain 
acts of penance to be afterwards performed. Abuses 
were gmdually inultijilied in the matter of church 
discipline. One form of penance was exchanged for 
another; a pecuniary fine was added to prescribed 
penances, and at length the payment of a sum was 
allowed to be substituted for the penance enjoitied. 

In the twelfth century a regular tariff was cstab- 
Ii.‘!hcd regulating the practice of compounding for { 
penances by money. “ With the same intention,” i 
Mr. Riddle remarks, “ another system of com})Ound- 
ing for penance was adopted during this period, by 
admitting as an equivalent the repetition of a pre- 
scribed number of paternosters or other forms of 
devotion. Thus, sixty paternosters repeated by the 
penitent on his knees, or fifteen paternosters and 
fifteen misereres repeated with the whole body pros- 
trate on the ground, were accepted instead of one 
day’s fast, A fiist of twelve days was compensated 
by causing one mass to be said, — of four moutlis, by 
ten masses, — of a wliole year, by thirty masses. A 
penance and fast of seven years could be despatched 
in one year, provided that llie penitent repeated the 
whole Psalter once in every twenty-four hours. 
Sometimes the compensation consisted in repairing 
to a certain church on appointed days, — in a pil- 
grimage to some sacred spot, — or in placing a trifling 
offering on some privileged altar.” Penitents now 
ceased to exercise feelings of true repentance, and 
the whole system of church discipline was converted 
into a regular traffic for the purpose of replenishing 
the trea-sury of the church. 

PENTATEUCH, a term by which the Five Books 
of Moses are collectively designated. It is a word 
of Creek original, denoting five books or volumes, 
and it is supposed that the name was first prefixed 
to the Septuagint version by the Alexandrian transla- 
tors. The Jews have always held the Pentateuch in 
the highest estimation, and hence they expend much 
money in procuring manuscript cojiies of this portion 
of the Scriptures. On this point Mr. Hyams, in Ills 
‘ Ceremonies of tlie Modern Jews,’ gives the follow- 
ing interesting details : “ In many of the modern 
Jewisli synagogues, there are as many as forty or fifty 
copies of tlie Pentateuch written on vellum, and pre- 
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sented to the synagogues for their use, as a volun- 
tary offering by the opulent Jews, The cost of each 
of these is very great. First, the vellum must be 
manufactured by a Jew, and the skin must be of 
calf, that has been slaughtered by them ; and when 
manufactured, if a spot or the least blemish be found 
thereon, it is considered defiled, and they will not 
use it. Upon an average a roll of the I-aw will take 
sixty skins, and for this reason ; the middles are 
taken out into a square piece, and joined to each 
other ; after which, they arc affixed to two maho- 
gany rollers, which generally cost not less than fifty 
pounds. The Pentateuch is a manuscript, and must 
therefore be written by a scribe. He must be mar- 
ried, and a man of Icaniing and integrity ; one looked 
upon as possessing some dignity, or he must not 
write the Law. The salary consequently must be 
adequate to his station. Those who present one of 
these rolls of the l.iaw to the synagogue generally 
have it written under llieir own roof; it is written 
in columns about sixteen inches wide ; and it is not 
permitted in this or any other Jewish manuscript or 
printed books, when they come to the end of a line, 
to divided word ; and therefore to prevent this, they 
always contrive to stretch out the word, so as to 
make it uniform. They consider it much more hon- 
ourable to have it written under their own roof, than 
at any other place. It is also a law laid down by 
the llabbins that the first fi\e days in the week there 
shall be only a certain number of lines written each 
day, which is but a trifling number. Besides, their 
time is mucli occupied during their writing with a 
great variety of other matters ; and they have cer- 
tain prayers which must be said during the time. 
Tlie ink they write with is also made up in a pecu- 
liar manner, and of ingredients wliich arc not defiled 
by other hands. The donor of the gift, independent 
of liaving it written under his own roof, has at dif- 
ferent periods, while it is writing, many of the Rib- 
bins, who come to examine it, in case of any mis- 
takes. Every time they make sucli visits he has to 
entertain tliem ; and the task not unfrequently occu- 
pies two years. When conipleted, there is a superb 
covering for it provided, made in the following man- 
ner ; it is seamed up at tlie sides and the top, leav- 
ing two large loop-holes for the rollers to ap]>ear ; 
but the bottom of the said covering or mantle is 
quite open. The texture or quality of these mantles 
is superb, consisting of rich brocades and silks, and 
embroidered with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
according to the fancy of the giver. The decorations 
to complete it, are two sockets made of gold or sil- 
ver, in the following manner ; each of them is a foot 
in length, and is fixed on tlie top of the two rol- 
lers. They are made globular, and on the summit 
is a crown, a bird, or a flower, according to the 
taste of the donor; and on the globe there are a 
great number of little hooks and little bells attached 
to them, made of gold or silver. Tliere is likewise 
a small gold hand formed as follows ; the hand is 


shut, except the foreflnger, which is pointing, and is 1 
fixed to a handle a foot in length, at tlie extremity of 
which is a loop, hanging down outside the mantle. 
When the Pentateuch is finished, a day is appointed 
by the chief Rabbins for the presentation of the 
gift. The synagogue is generally crowded on the 
occasion, and in the time of prayers the pr^^itation 
is oflered. All the other copies of tb^^’entateuch 
are taken out of the ark by the difl’erent donors, if 
present, or by their relations, and are carried in their 
anns. They walk in i)roee8sion with them seven 
times round the desk, which is placed in tlie midst 
of the synagogue. The donor of the gift on that day 
leadb the van. The whole eercMtiony has a striking 
appearance, particularly if it should take place in 
the evening, the synagogue being then brilliantly 
lighted. At the conclusion of the ceremony it is 
customary for the donor to invite the chief Rabbi 
and his friends to a feast. During the day there s 
a prayer oflered up for the benefactor, and each one 
present ofl’crs a gift in coin, which is put into the 
treasury for the benefit of the poor.” Folding and 
unfolding the Law, bearing it in procession through ! 
the synagogue, elevating it on the tiltjir to he seen j 
by all the people present, reading certain lessons on 
particular days, and other public services, are per- 
formed by various Israelites at diflerent times. Each 
of these functions is regarded as a liigh honour, and 
the privilege of discharging it is put up to public 
auction, and sold to the highest bidder. 

PENTECOST (Gr. the fiftieth), one of the great 
festivals of the Jews. It derived its name from the 
circumstance, that it was celebrated on the fiftieth 
day after the sixteenth of Nisan, which was the sec- 
ond day of the Passover. Moses calls it the Feast 
of Weeks, because it was fixed at the end of seven 
weeks from the ofTering of the sheaf. It was also 
celebrated as a thanksgiving for the harvest ; hence 
it is allied also the Feast of Harvest. Another name 
by which it was known was the day of First-Fruits, 
because on this day the Jews offered to God tlie 
first-fruits of the wheat harvest in bread baked of tlie 
new corn. The form of thanksgiving for this occa- 
sion is given in Deut. xxvi. 5 — 10. On the day of 
Pentecost was also celebrated the giving of the Law 
on Mount Sinai. Among the modern Jews tin's fe.s- 
tival includes two days, and is celebrated with the 
same strictness as the first two days of the Passover. 

In some countries the synagogues and houses are 
adorned with flowers and sweet-smelling herbs. The 
two days are days of holy convocation. When 
assembled in the synagogue each one reads to himself 
the whole Book of Ruth. They read also that por- 
tion of the Scripture which gives an account of the 
delivery of the Law from Mount Sinai. Tlie 613 pre- 
cepts said to comprehend the whole Law are formally 
recited on this occasion. The morning service of 
the second day is concluded with prayers for the 
dead. On the evening of the second day the festival 
is terminated by the ceremony of Habdala, performed 
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in tl)« same inauner as on the eighth day of the 
Passover, 

On the first Pentecost after tlie resurrection of 
Christ, A. D. 33, the Holy Spirit was remarkably 
poured out on the assembled multiiudes at Jerusalem. 
Accordingly, in the Christian CImrcli, a festival was 
instituted in the close of the second century, under 
the name of Whitauntide, in remembrance of Christ 
risen and glorified, and of the elTiision of the Holy 
Spirit. The fifty days which immediately followed 
Easter, formed a season of festivity, and the last day 
of that period was called the Proper Pentecost. No 
fastings were observed during the whole fifty days ; 
prayers were made in the standing, not in the kneel- 
ing, ])Osture, and in many of the churches the con- 
gregations assembled daily and partook of the com- 
munion. Afterwards the celebration of Pentecost 
w’as limited to two special events, the ascension of 
Clirist, and the effusion of the Holy Si>irit. 

PENTECOST A LS, oblations made by the parish- 
ioners, in the Church of England, to their priests, at 
the Feast of Pentecost, wliich are sometimes called 
Whitsun-farthings. The deans and prebendarios in 
some cathedrals are entitled to receive them, and in 
sotne places the bi.shop and archdeacons. 

PENTECOST ARION, one of the service books 
of the Greek Clmrch, containing tlie ofRce of ilie 
church from Easter day till the eighth day after Pen- 
tecost, which they call the Sunday of All-Saints. 

PEJ'LUS, a crocus-coloured garment made in hon- 
our of the goddess Athcnd at the festival Pana- 
THENA3A (which see). It had figures woven into it, 
such as the Olympic gods conquering the giants. 
The pepliis was not carried to the temple by men, 
but suspended from the mast of a ship, and this ship 
was moved along on land, but by what precise means 
is not known. 

PEPUZIANS, a name given to the Montanists 
(which see), because Montaniis, it was said, taught 
that a place called Pepiiza in Plirygia, was the cho- 
seii spot from which the millennial reign of Christ 
was destined to begin. 

PERiEANS, the followers of Euphrates of Pera 
in Cilicia, who was said to have believed that there 
are in the Trinity three Fathers, three Sons, and 
three Holy Gliosts. It has been alleged that, in 
opposition to this class of heretics, was framed the 
clause in the Athanasian creed, which says, “So 
there is one Father, not three Fathers ; one Son, not 
three Sons; one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts.” 

PERAMBULATION. It is customary in Eng- 
land for the minister, churchwardens, and parishion- 
ers of each parish, to go round, or make a perambu- 
lation, for the purpose of defining the parochial 
boundaries. This ceremony is gone through once 
a-year in or about Ascension Week, and there is a 
homily appointed to be used before setting out. 

PERUOITE, an ancient Slavonic deity worship- 
ped by mariners and fishermen, who believed that he 
presided over the sea. 


PEREMAYANOFrSCHINS, Re-Anointers, a 
sect of Russian dissenters, which separated from the 
Russo-Greek Church about the year 1770 at Vetka. 
They agree in almost every respect with the Staro- 
bredsi, or Old Ceremoiiialists, except that tliey re- 
anoint those who join them with the holy chrism. 

PERFECT (The), an appellation frequently ap- 
plied ill the early Christian Church, to those who 
had been baptized, and thereby been admitted to 
the full privileges of Cliristians, having a right to 
partake of the Jjord’s Supjier. 

PERFECTIONISTS, a modem sect of Chris- 
tians in New England, North America, who main- 
tain that every individual action is either wholly 
sinful, or wholly righteous ; and that every being in 
the universe at any given time is either entirely holy, 
or entirely wicked. In regard to themselves they give 
out that they are wholly free from sin. In support 
of this doctrine, they say that Christ dwells in and 
controls believers, and thus secures their perfect 
holiness; that the body of Clirist, which is the 
church, is nourislied and supported by its Head. 
Hence they condemn tlie greatest portion of that 
which bears the name of Christianity as tha work of 
Antichrist. “ All the essential features of Judaism,” 
tliey say, “ and of its successor, popery, may be dis- 
tinctly traced in every form of juotestantism ; and 
although we rejoice in the blessings which the Re- 
formation has given us, we regard it as rightly 
named the Reformation, it being an improvement of 
Antichrist, not a rest(»ration of Christianity,” The 
views of this sect were supported for some time by 
a periodical paper [lublislied at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, called the I’erfectionist. 

PERFECTIONS OF GOD. See God. 

PERFUMES. In Oriental countries generally " 
perfumes ha\e been always held in liigh estimation, 
and are so at the inesent day. The use of perfumes 
was very common among the Hebrews even in the 
most remote ages. Moses gives the composition of 
two perfumes, one of which was to be offered to the 
Lord on the golden altar, and the other to be used 
for anointing the higli-priest and his sons, the taber- 
nacle and the vcvssels of divine service. The He- 
brews, ns well as the Egyptians, used perfumes for 
embalming the dead. Tlie propliet Isaiah mentions 
(iii. 20.) “ houses of the soul,” which appear to have 
been .small boxes containing rich perfumes, attached 
to a necklace which hung down to the waist. Pro- 
fessor Rosellini speaks of them as being worn by the 
Egyptian women in ancient times, having an image 
of the goddess Thmei engraved on them. Perfumes 
were liberally used at Oriental marriages in ancient 
times, and the same custom still exists. They seem 
also to have frequently formed a part of the obla- 
tions offered to heathen deities. Hence the king of 
Babylon is represented (Dun. ii. 46.) as having 
treated the prophet with tlie richest perfumes after 
he had predicted the future destinies of his empire. 

“ Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face, 
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and worshipped Daniel, and commanded that they 
should o6fer an oblation and sweet odours unto him.” 
Perfumes were regarded in many cases as an essential 
part of the religious worship of the gods. 

PERGUBRiOS, an ancient Slavonian deity, who 
was believed to preside over the fruits. An annual 
festival was celebrated iii his honour on the 22d of 
March. 

PERIAMMATA. See Phylactery. 
PERlBOLiEON. See Pallium. 

PERIBOLON, tlie outer enclosure of an ancient 
Christian church, being the utmost bounds allowed 
for refuge or sanctuary. See Asylum. 

PERICOP.^, specific selections from the writings 
of the New Testament, appointed in tlte ancient 
Christian church to be read on certain Sabbaths and 
special festive occasions. Considerable diversity of 
opinion exists in regard to the time when these 
selections were first made, some contending that 
they are of apostolic origin ; others, that they origi- 
nated in the fourth century ; and others again trace 
them no further back than the eighth century. The 
Perioopa of the Christian corresponded to the Para- 
Khioth of the Jewish church. See Lessons. 

PERIMAL. See Vishnu. 

PER10DEUTJ3, itinerating or visiting presbyters 
decreed by the council of Laodicea, a. d. 360, to 
supersede the Chorepiscopi (which see) in the 
country villages. 

PERIPATETICS. See Aristotelians. 

PERIRRHANTEKIA, fonts placed at the en- 
trance of the ancient heathen temples, that those 
who entered the sanctuary to pray or to oiler sacri- 
fices might first purify themselves. 

PERIS, a race of beings, according to the Mo- 
liammedans, intermediate between men and angels, 
which inhabited the earth before the date of the 
Mosaic creation. Mussulman doctors inform us that 
the dynasty of the Jins (which see) lasted seven 
thousand years, when they were succeeded by the 
Pew, beings of an inferior but still a spiritual nature, 
whose dynasty lasted two thousand more. The sove- 
reigns of both were for the most part named Solo- 
mon ; their number amounted to seventy-two. The 
Jins were male, and the Pew female demons. See 
Genh. 

PERISCYLACISMUS, the process of lustrating 
or purifying an army among the ancient Macedonians. 
A dog was cut in two pieces in the place where the 
army was to assemble, and one half of the dog was 
thrown at a distance on the right, and the other half 
on the left. The army then assembled in the place 
between the spots where the pieces had fallen. 

PERISTIA, the victims sacrificed in a lustration 
among the ancient heathens. 

PERISTI ARCH, the officiating priest in a lustra- 
tion or purification among the ancient Greeks when 
they wished to purify the place where a public as- 
sembly was held. He received this name because lie 
went before the lustral victims as they were being 
u. 


carried round the boundary of the place, liee Lus 
TBATION. 

PERNOCTATIONS. See Vigil. 
PERPETUAL CURATES. See Curates. 

PERSEPHONE, the goddess among the ancient 
Greeks who ruled over the infernal regions. By the 
Romans she was called Pi'oaerpina. ShtT vas the 
daughter of Zetia and Demeter ^ and Homer she 
was btyled the wife of Hades, and the queen of the 
realms inhabited by the souls of the dead. She is 
said to have been tlie mother of the Furies. Hesiod 
mentions a story of her having been carried off by 
Pluto, and of the search which Demeter instituted 
for her daughter all over the earth, by torchlight, 
until at length he found her in the realms below. 
An amingement was now made that Persephone 
should spend a third of every year with Pluto and 
two-thirds with the gods above. She was generally 
worshipped along with Demeter, and temples in her 
honour were found at Corinth, Megara, Sparta, and 
at Locri in the south of Italy. 

PERSIANS (Religion of the Ancient). The 
original inhabitants of Persia sprung from Elam the 
son of Shorn, from whom doubtless they received the 
true religion which at first existed among them in 
all its primitive purity. In process of time, how- 
ever, they seem to have fallen, in common with the 
rest of the Oriental nations, into that species of Na- 
ture-worship which is known by the name of Tsaba- 
ism. Some authors have alleged that they were re- 
claimed from this idolatry by Abraham, who restored 
their religion to its original purity. But if such a 
refonn was indeed eftected among the Persians, they 
did not long retain their adherence to the Abrahamic 
creed, but relapsed into an idolatrous worship of the 
heavenly bodies, and more especially of the sun, with 
its emblem fire. And yet, amid all the con'uptions 
which had crept into their religion; though their 
outward forms of worship might appear to indicate 
a strong tendency to polytheism, tlieir Magi or 
philosophers held firm by the grand fundamental 
article of all true religion, the unity of God. Fire 
they maintained to be the appropriate symbol of 
deity, not the deity himself. And such a view of 
the element of fire is the less to be wondered at 
when we bear in mind the perpetual fire kept on the 
altar of burnt-offering in the temple of Jerusalem 
that God revealed himself to Moses in a burning 
bush on Mount Horeb ; and tliat he manifested his 
presence to the Israelites in the wilderness by a pil- 
lar of fire which went before them in all their jour- 
neyings. And it is not improbable, that the vener- 
ation of fire, and of that glorious embodiment of 
fire, the sun in the heavens, may have been derived 
by the Persians from the Chaldeans of Mesopota- 
mia. They seem to have adopted the practice of 
fire-worship while renouncing the principle; and 
sucli was their intense hatred of the grosser forms 
of idolatry exhibited by other* nations, that they cast 
down with indignation the statues and temples of 
dl 
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the Greeks. Their own sun-worslnp, nevertheless, 
assiuned, in course of time, a very gross and mate- 
rial character. And even at this day their descend- 
ants, the Parsees at Bombay, may be seen in crowds 
every morning and evening, in their white flowing 
garments and coloured turbans, hailing the rising 
sun with their hand laid devoutly on the breast, or 
paying respect by their humble prostrations to his 
departing rays. 

The great reformer of the ancient Persian religion 
was Zoroaster, wlio originated the system which, amid 
various persecutions, has continued for 2,400 years 
down to the present day. Considerable difference of 
opinion has existed among the learned as to the 
precise time when Zoroaster lived. The great Ger- 
nuwi historian, Niebuhr, hesitates not to pronounce 
his existence a myth. The honours due to the great 
Persian Reformer have been assigned to different in- 
dividuals who happened to bear his name ; but the 
generally received opinion is, that the true Zoroaster 
lived in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, in the sixth 
century before Christ ; and this view has been es- 
tablished with great ability in a treatise published at 
Bombay in 1851 by Mr. Nourozjee Furdoonjee, a 
learned Parsee. This work is entitled ‘ Tareekh-i- 
Zurtooslitee, or Discussion on the era of Zurtosht, or 
Zoroaster;' and may be considered as having set at 
rest a long-disputed question. 

The changes which Zoroaster introduced into the 
religion of Persia were of great interest and import- 
ance. He taught that the sun was only to be wor- 
shipped as an emblem and exhibition of the power 
of Ormuzd, the original good [jrinciple, whose 
benevolent efforts, however, are incessantly coun- 
terworked by the exertions of Ahriman, the evil 
principle. This Dualistic notion appears to have 
pervaded the whole doctrines of Zoroaster. Above, 
liowever, and prior to these two co-equal principles 
is the Supreme Being, the 2kruane Akarane^ or 
“ Time without bounds,” the uncreated All in All. 
This abstract, ideal being, wholly absorbed like the 
Brahm of Hinduism in tlie contemplation of his own 
excellence, is not set forth as a proper object of the 
worship of man. From this Being sprung the two 
subordinate divinities, Ormuzd and Ahrimarij who 
were destined to maintain a perpetual struggle, while 
Mithras, the deified symbol of light and fire, was de- 
nominated the Mediator, his office being to aid in 
bringing about the reconciliation of the malignant 
Ahriman to 2kmani Akarane, and ultimately secur- 
ing his submission to the divine laws. 

The entire theoretical system of the ancient Per- 
sians has been already explained under the article 
Abesta, a work written in the Zend tongue, and 
hence usually known by the name of Zend-Abesta. 
The books thus designated are ascribed to Zoroaster, 
and are said to have extended to twenty-one vol- 
umes. The greater part of this voluminous work, 
liowever, is believed to have been destroyed either 
during the invasion of Persia by Alexander the 


Great, or immediately after the conquest of that 
country by the Arabs, who entertained a bitter ha- 
tred to the writings of the great Persian hierophant 
The only remaining portions are the Vendiddd, the 
Izashni, and the Vispard, all of which are regarded 
as authoritative liturgical works, by the Guebres of 
Persia, and the Paraecs of Hindustan, both of whom 
claim to be the direct descendants of the ancient Per- 
sians, and have both held fast the faith of their ances- 
tors. For 55C years after the subversion of tlie Per- 
sian dynasty by Alexander, the religion of Zoroaster 
seems to have declined until it was revived by Ar- 
deshir Babekaii in a. d. 226, in whose reign strenu- 
ous efforts were put forth to restore it to its original 
purity, when taught by the prophet himself. This 
reformation lasted during a period of 416 years, that 
is until the religion and monarchy of Persia fell into 
the hands of the Arabs, an event which happened in 
A. D. 641. 

No sooner had the followers of Mohammed taken 
possession of the Persian kingdom than, with their 
usual intolerance, they sought to extirpate the an- 
cient faith of Zoroaster ; and so successful were 
they, by means of tyranny and oppression in the 
accoinplishinent of this object, that in less than 200 
years from the date of their conquest, the greater 
part of the population had embraced the religion of 
Islam. In the tenth century, scattered and scanty 
remnants of the Zoroastrians were to be found only 
in the provinces of Fars and Kirman, and at this 
day their numbers do not exceed 2,000 families, or 
somewhere about 6,000 or 6,000 souls. The Gudjres, 
as the Zoroastrians are now called, are limited almost 
exclusively to Yezd, and the twenty -four surround- 
ing villages. They have fire-temples, thirty-four 
of them being situated in Yezd and its vicinity. Be- 
sides being branded as Guebres, or infidels, they are 
not only oppressed by the goveniment, but treated 
with the utmost harshness by their fellow-subjects. 

PERSONA (Lat. Person), a term used by the 
I.Atin or Western Church iu speaking of the Trinity, 
and corresponding to what the Greek Church termed 
Hypostasis (which see). There has been a keen 
controversy between the Greek and Latin churches 
about the use of the words Hypostasis and Persona. 
The Latins, maintaining that the Greek word Hy- 
]) 08 ta 8 i 8 meant substance, or essence, asserted that 
to speak as the Greeks did of three divine Hyposta- 
ses, was to hold that there were three gods. The 
Greek Church, on the other hand, alleged that the 
use of the word Persona exposed the Latins to the 
charge of holding the Sabellian notion of the same 
individual Being in the Trinity sustaining three re- 
lations. Hence the two churches accused each other 
of heresy, and the matter in dispute was referred to 
the council of Alexandria, which met A. D. 362. The 
state of the controversy, when this council was con- 
vened, is thus laid down by Dr. Newman, in his able 
work entitled ‘The Arians of the Fourth Century;* 
“ At this date, the formula of the Three Hypostases 
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BCQiirs, as a matter of fact, to have been more or less 
a characteristic of the Ariaiis. At the same time, it 
was held by the orthodax of Asia, who had commu- 
nicated with them; i. e. interpreted by them, of 
course, in the orthodox sense wliich it now bears. 
Tliis will account for St. Basil's explanation of the 
Nicene Anathema; it being natuial in an Asiatic 
Christian, who seems (unavoidably) to have arianized 
for the first thirty years of his life, to imagine, (whe- 
ther rightly or not,) that he perceived in it the dis- 
tinction between ozesfa and lIi/postasi8,vfhich he him- 
self had been accustomed to recognize. Again, in 
the schism at Antioch, which has been lately nar- 
rated, the party of Meletiiis, which had so long 
arianized, maintained the Three Hypostases, in op- 
position to the Enstathians, wlio, as a body, agreed 
with the Latins, and had in consequence been ac- 
cused by the Arians of Sabellianism. Moreover, this 
connexion of the Oriental orthodox with the Seini- 
arians, partly accounts for some apparent tritheisms 
of the former; a heresy into which the latter cer- 
tainly did fall. 

“ Athanasius, on the other hand, without caring 
to be uniform in his use of terms, about which the 
orthodox differed, favours the Latin usage, spe^iking 
of the Supreme Being as one Hypostasis, i. e. sub- 
stance. And in this he differed from the previous 
writers of his own churcli ; who, not having expe- 
rience of the Latin theology, nor of the perversions 
of Arianism, adopt, not only the w’ord Hypostasis^ 
but, (what is stronger,) the words physic and otisia, 
to denote the separate Personality of tlie Son and 
Spirit. 

“As to the Latins, it is said tliat, when Hosius 
came to Alexandria before the Nicene Council, be 
was desirous that some explanation should be made 
about the Hypostasis ; though nothing was settled 
in consequence. But, soon after the Council of 
Sardica, an addition was made to its confession, which 
in Theodoret runs as follows : ‘ Whereas tlie heretics 
maintain that the Hypostases of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, are distinct and separate, we declare 
that according to the Catholic faith there is but one 
Hypostasis, (which they call Ousia,) of the Tliree ; 
and the Hypostasis of the Son is the same as the 
Father.” 

Both parties having fully explained tlieir views to 
the council, it was found they were agreed in point 
of doctrine, but differed only about the grammatical 
meaning of a word, and the council came to the 
unanimous decision, that such expressions were not 
BO desirable or accurate as those of the Nicene creed, 
the words of which they promised for the future to 
acquiesce in and to use. See Arians. 

PERTH (Articles of). See Articles op 
Perth. 

PERUN, the god of thunder among the ancient 
Slavonians. His image was made of wood, with a 
head of silver, and golden whiskers. “The Sla- 
vonians,” says Procopius, in his work <De Bello 


Gothico,’ “ worship one God, the maker of the thun- 
der, whom they acknowledge the only Lord of the 
universe, and to whom they offer cattle, and differ- 
ent kinds of victims.” Perun, then, was the chief 
deity of the Slavonians. 

PERUNATE'LE', a goddess among^' the ancient 
Lithuanians, who was at once the Nd the 

wife of Perun (which see). 

PESSOS, a small black stone which held the place 
of a statue in the temple of Cyhde^ the great goddess 
of the Phrygians. It was probably an aerolite, hav- 
ing been represented as fallen from heaven. 

PET ALUM, the golden plate which the Jewish 
high-priest wore upon his forehead. 

PETER’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed by tlic 
Church of Rome on the 29th of June, in honour of 
the Apostle Peter. The Greek Church keep a fes- 
tival on the same day in honour of both the apos- 
tles, Peter and Paul. 

PETER-PENCE, an annual tribute of one penny 
paid at Rome out of every family, at the festival of 
St. Peter. It was i*ognlarly paid in England from 
the time of the Saxon kings till tlie reign of Hen- 
ry VI IL, when it was enacted, iliat henceforth no 
person shall pay any pensions. Pet er-Pcnce, or other 
impositions, to the use of the bishop and the see of 
Rome. 

PETROBRUSIANS, a Christian sect which arose 
in the twelfth century in the south of France, de- 
riving its name from Peter de Bruys, who, though 
deposed from the priesthood, continued to propagate 
his peculiar opinions. He was violently opposed to 
infant-baptism, the mass, and celibacy ; he burned 
the crosses, and c.alled upon his followers to destroy 
the churches, seeing God is not confined to temples 
made witli the hands of men. It has also been main- 
tained that he denied Romish transubstantiatiou, and 
held the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper to be 
signs or symbols. He is, moreover, alleged to have 
taught that the oblations, prayers, and good works of 
the living do not profit the dead. The founder of 
this sect laboured chiefly in Languedoc and Provence, 
and after having preached for twenty years against 
the errors of the dominant church, he was burned 
by an infuriated mob at St. Giles, in a. d. 1130. 
After the death of Peter de Bruys, his opinions con- 
tinued to be promulgated by his successor Henry, 
whose followers received the name of Henricians 
(which see). 

PETROJOANNITES, a small sect which origi- 
nated in the twelfth century, named from their leader 
Peter Joannis, who principally opposed the doctrine 
maintained by the dominant church, that grace is 
conferred in baptism. 

PETZELIANS. or P(ESCHElians, a modem 
sect of a politico-religious character, who derived 
their name from a priest of Brennan, called Petzel, or 
Pceschel. They held the natural and legal equality 
of all human beings, and maintained that they have 
a continual and inalienable property in the earth, and 
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Ug natural productions. Their enemies c7iai*ged 
, them with offering human sacrilices, particularly on 
Good Friday. Congregations belonging to this sect 
are said to have existed in Upper Austria, but by 
the interference of the public authorities they have 
been dispersed. 

PHAETHON (Gr. the shining), a Homeric epi- 
thet or surname of Helios (which see), but he is 
generally regarded as the son of Helion. On one 
occasion he is said to have asked from his father 
permission to drive the cliariot of the sun across the 
heavens ; and being unable to restrain the horses, he 
was thrown* so near the earth as almost to scorch it. 
From this time, according to mythology, dates the 
black colour of the inhabitants of the tropics. For 
this rash adventure Zeus killed him Avith a flash of 
lightning, and he fell down into the river Po, — a myth 
which probably originated in the circumstance, lliat 
the Greeks received the amber from the Baltic 
through the medium of the Venetians, who dwelt 
near the mouths of the Po. Ilis sisters were changed 
into poplars, and their tears into amber. 

PHAGESIA (from Gr. pha^cin, to eat), a portion 
of the festivals of the Dionysia in ancient Greece, 
which was devoted to indulgence in eating and drink- 
ing in honour of Dionysus. 

PHALLOPIIORI (Gr. phalhs, the phallus, and 
plicroy to carry), the bearers of the sacred Phallus in 
the Dionysia of the ancient Greeks. 

PHALLUS, the symbol of the fertility of nature 
among the ancient Greeks. It was carried in the 
I processions of the Dionysia^ and men disguised as 
women, called KhyphaUm, followed immediately be- 
hind it. The Phallus^ which was called among the 
Romans fasci^ium, was often used by that people as 
an amulet hung round the necks of children to avert 
evil influences. The Satyrica signa of Pliny proba- 
bly referred to the Phallus^ and he says that these 
were placed in gardens, and on hearths, to protect 
against the fascinations of the envious. From Pol- 
lux, also, we learn that smiths were accustomed to 
place figures of the Phallus before their forges for 
the same purpose. This symbol, which revolts us 
by its indecency, conveyed to the ancient Heathens, 
as the Lingam does to the modem Hindus, a pro- 
found and sacred meaning. 

llie reverence entertained for this emblem of fer- 
tility was probably introduced into Greece from 
Egypt, along with the mysteries of Osiris. It is the 
opinion of Stuhr that the worship of the Lingam^ 
which is identical with that of the Phallus, origi- 
nated after the Christian era, and arose from the 
powerful influence exerted upon India by Western 
Asia. The Hindus wrap up an image of the Lingam 
along with the bodies of their dead, implying, doubt- 
less, the immortal life which is in man, and which 
death cannot destroy. The Greeks, also, expressed 
probably the same idea when they alleged that 
Dionysus had placed the Phallus at the gates of 
Hades. Diodorus Siculus, referring to the venera- 


tion in which the Phallus was held among the Greeks, 
tells us that by this they would signify their grat - 
tude to God for the populousness of their country. 
Herodotus alleges, that the reason of the Egyptian 
observances connected with the Phallus was a sacred 
mystery. 

PIIANES, a mystic deity in the system of the 
Orphics, who is stiid to have sprung from the mun- 
dane egg, and to have been the father of the gods, 
and the former of men. 

PHANTASIAST.®. See Docet^. 

PHARISEES, a powerful sect among the ancient 
Jews. The preci.se date of their origin has not been 
accurately ascertained, but the most general belief 
is, that they arose in the time of the wars of the 
Maccabees, about B. c. 300. The first writer by 
whom they are mentioned is Josephus, who speaks 
of them as existing under Hyreanus about B. c. 130, 
and even then in great favour among the Jews. 
Their name is usually supposed to have been de- 
rived from the Hebrew word pkarash, to separate, 
because they were regarded as separate and dis- 
tinguished from all others by their extraordinary 
pretensions to piety. They were remarkably strict 
in their literal observance of the law of Moses. Their 
religious life consi.«?ted only in outwai-d forms, which 
they observed from no higher principle than to be 
seen of men. Hence they prayed in the comers of 
the streets, and distributed their alms in the most 
public place.‘«. And a.s our blessed Lord said, “ Verily 
they have their reward.” So highly were they, in 
common with the Scribes, held in estimation by the 
people, that it was a current saying, that if only two 
men were to enter heaven, the one would be a Scribe 
and the other a Pharisee. “ The Pharisees,” says 
Neaiider, “stood at the summit of legal Judaism. 
They fenced round the Mosaic law with a multitude 
of so-called ‘ hedges,’ whereby its precepts were to 
be guarded against every possible infringement. 
Thus it came about, that under this pretext many 
new statutes Avere added by them, particularly to 
the ritual portion of the law. These they contrived, 
by an arbitrary method of interpretation, — a method 
which in part tortured the letter and in part was 
allegorical, — to find in the Pentateuch ; appealing 
at the same time to an oral tradition, as fumisbiiig 
both the key to right exposition, and the authority 
for their doctrines. They were venerated by the 
people as the holy men, and stood at the head of 
the hierarchy. An asceticism, alien to the original 
Hebrew spirit, but easily capable of entering into 
union with the legal sectarianism at its most extra- 
vagant pitch, was wrought by them into a system. 
We find among them a great deal that is similar to 
the evangelical counsels, and to the rules of Mona- 
chism in the later church. On painful ceremonial 
observances they often laid greater stress than on 
good morals. To a rigid austerity in the avoidance 
of every even seeming transgression of ritual pre- 
cepts, they united an easy sophistical casuistry which 
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knew how to excuse many a violation of the moral 
law. Besides those who made it their particular busi- 
ness to interpret the law and its supplemental tradi-^ 
tions, there were among them those, also, who knew i 
how to introduce into the Old Testament, by allego- 
rical interpretation, a peculiar Tlieosophy ; and this 
they propagated in their schools ; a system which, 
starting from the development of certain ideas really 
contained in the Old Testament in tlie germ, had 
grown out of the fusion of these with elements de- 
rived from the Zoroastrian or Parsic system of reli- 
gion ; and at a later period, after the time of Ga- 
maliel, with such also as had been derived from 
Platonism. Thus to a ritual and legal tmdltion 
came to be added a speculative and thoosophic one.” 

The Pharisees were very numerous, and the mem- 
bers of the sect belonged to all classes of society. 
Such was the esteem in wliich they were held, and 
the influence which they exerted over tlie Jews, tinit 
the Maccabean princes viewed them with jealousy, 
and even with fear. So highly, indeed, did they 
pride themselves on their imagined superiority in re- 
ligious knowedge, that they despised others. Their 
numbers and influence were much increased shortly 
before the Christian era, by the controversy wliich 
arose between the two Jewisli schools of Hillel and 
Shammai, 

As to the religious doctrines of the Pharisees, we 
learn from Acts xxiii. 8, 9, tiiat they believed in the 
resurrection of the dead, and in tlie existence of 
angels and spirits; and in these articles of their 
creed they differed from the Sadduem. But Jose- 
phus informs us, that wliile they undoubtedly be- 
lieved in the immortality of tlie soul, they taught the 
doctrine of its transmigration into other human bo- 
dies, not, however, as in the Pytliagorean system of 
philosophy, into the bodies of inferior animals. And 
even the tmnsrnigration of the Pharisees was not the 
destiny of the whole race of man, but was allotted 
only to the righteous after having been rewarded for 
a time in a separate state. The wicked, on the other 
hand, were believed to pass away into everlasting 
pimishment ; and if they ever re-appeared on earth 
it was to afflict men with epilepsy, lunacy, and other 
similar diseases. Tlie Pharisees are said by some 
writers to have believed in Fate, but it is difficult to 
reconcile this notion with the statements of Josephus, 
who alleges that they agreed with the Essenes in 

I holding absolute predestination, while at the same 
time they agreed with the Sadducees in holding the 
doctrine of the free-will of man. The grand funda- 
mental error of this great Jewish sect, however, was 

> their placing oral tradition on a level in point of 
authority with the written revelation ; or rather in 
many cases they exalted it above the Bible, actually 
“ making the Word of God,” as our Saviour declares, 
“ of none effect by their traditions.” Thus the wash- 
ing of hands before meals was made a religious duty, 

> and the Pharisees went so far as to teach that the 
omission of this ablution was a flagrant crime, and 


worthy of death. To this were added various other 
washings, as of cups, and pots, and tables, which 
came to be established as sacred duties. 

Tlie Pharisees thought themselves, and were 
thought by others, to be righteous, but our ],iord 
expressly declared to all his followei^/* Except 
your righteousness shall exceed thjjLrigniOOUsness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye sriOT in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” From this 
passage it is evident, that the righteousness of the 
Pharisees was defective, whether viewed as a jus- 
tifying or a sanctifying righteousness. It was de- 
fective in various respects: (1.) In its extent, in- 
asmuch as, instead of reaching to the whole law, 
it was limited to a few, and these comparatively 
unimportant points. Tlius “ they tithed mint, and 
anise, and cummin, but neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, justice, and mercy, and truth.” 

(2.) It was defective in the principle from wliich it 
arose, having regard simply to the outward conduct, i 
without reference to the state of the heart. (3.) It 
wa.s defective in its end or design, which went no 
farther than to be seen of men. (4.) It was defec- 
tive in the spirit with which it was perfonned, which 
was uniformly a spirit of pride and self-sufficiency. 
Hence their righteousness being thus essentially de- i 
fcctive, even their religious duties, actions in tliem- | 
selves good, were entirely vitiated and converted 
into actions totally unacceptable in the sight of God. 

If they gave alms, they did so in a public and osten- 
tatious way, selecting the synagogues and the streets 
as the most public places for discharging this most 
important Cl)ri.stian duty. When they prayed, it 
wa.s not in the privacy of the closet, but in the open 
high ways, amid passing crowds of observers. On 
the days set apart for fasting, the Pharisee might be 
seen clothed in the meanest dress, with his head and 
face covered with ashes, his head hanging down like 
a bulrush, and his face fixed upon the ground, wish- 
ing to convey, by his whole aspect and demeanour, 
that his soul was weighed down to the dust because 
of sin. In their every action, in .short, the Pharisees 
were actuated by the all-engrossing desire to “ have 
glory of men.” 

The Pharisees, though agreed in general points of 
doctrine among themselves, were nevertheless di- 
vided into several branches or subdivisions. Both 
the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds speak of 
seven different kinds of Pharisees, of which two ap- 
pear to be alluded to, though not mentioned by 
name, in the New Testament. Thus in Matt, xxiii. 

6, 14, we may perceive an obvious allusion to the 
Shechemite Pharisees, or those who joined the sect 
from no other motive than self-interest and the love 
of gain. In Luke xviii. 18. also there appears to be 
a decided reference to another sect of Pharisees who 
observed a strict moral discipline, and were ready to 
perfoi-m every duty. Besides these two classes or 
divisions there was the Dashing Fliarisee, as he was 
termed, who walked with apparent humility, moving 





■lowly, with the heel of one foot touching the great 
toe of the other ; nor did he lift his feet from the 
ground so that his toes were dashed against the 
■tones. There was also the Bleeding Pharisee, that 
shut his eyes when he walked abroad to avoid the 
■igiit of women, and would press himself against the 
wall that he might not touch those that passed by, 
thus hurting his feet and making them bleed. The 
Talmuds speak of the Pharisee of the Mortar, who 
wore a loose coat in the shape of a mortar, with the 
mouth tamed downwards; or as others say, he wore 
a liat resembling a deep mortar, so that be could not 
look upward nor on either side, but only dowiiwai-d 
or straight forward. In addition to these we have 
the Pharisee from Love, who obeyed the law from 
love of virtue, and tlie Pharisee from Fear, who 
obeyed from fear of punihhment ; the one observing 
the positive and the other the negative command- 
ments. It appears women also sometimes voluntarily 
joined tlie sect of the Pharisees. 

PHAllMACIDES, an appellation signifying sor- 
ceresses or witches, which was given by the Tliebans 
to those who delayed the birth of Hei'aclea. 

PHAllMACy, a name applied to the arts of the 
magician and enchanter, in the early ages of the 
Cliristian church. The council of Ancyra forbid." 
pharmacy, that is the magical art of inventing and 
])reparing medicaments to do mischief ; and live 
years' penance is there appointed for any one that 
receives a magician into his house for that purpose. 
Basil’s canons condemn it under the same character 
of pharmacy or witchcraft, and assigns thirty years’ 
penance to it. Tertullian plainly asserts that never 
did a magician or enchanter escape unpunished in 
the cliurch. Those who practised the magical art 
were sometimes termed pfutrruaci, and their magical 
potions pharmaca. 

PHAliYG.®A, a suniame of Hera, derived from 
the name of a town in Locris, where she was wor- 
^ shipped. 

PHELONION, a cloak which in the Greek 
church corresponds to the chamhh in the Latin 
church. This ecclesiastical vestment is worn by the 
pnests, and that worn by tlie patriarch is embellished 
with triangles and crosses. This is supposed to 
have been the sort of garment which Paul left at 
Troas, and his anxiety for its restoration is to be at- 
tributed, we are told, to its sanctity as an ecclesiasti- 
cal robe. 

PHEREPHATTA. See Persepuone. 
PHIALA. See Cantharus. 

PHIDITIA. See Chabistia. 
PHILADELPHIAN ASSOCIATION, a sect of 
MyeUca which arose in the seventeenth century. It 
was founded by Pordage, a Royalist clergyman in 
England, who took to medicine under the Protec- 
torate. This visionary was a great student and ad- 
mirer of Jacob Behmen ; but unlike his master, an 
inveterate spiiit-seer. He attracted a number of 
followers, to whom he gave the name of the Phila- 


delphian AaaodaUon, and who professed to have seen 
apparitions of angels and devils in broad daylight, 
every day for nearly a month. One of the most con- 
spicuouB members of this association was Jane Leade 
or Leadley, a widow of good family from Norfolk, 
wlto, having retired from the world, gave herself up to 
the study of the works of Behmen. She professed 
to hold intercourse with spirits, and committed her 
revelations to writing, printing them at her own ex- 
pense. She died in 1704, in her eiglity-first year. 
Pordage died a few years before her, but he is 
said to have previously combined with Mrs. Leade 
in forming the Phila^Iphian Assodaiion in 1697. 
This remarkable woinun, whose writings occupy 
eight volumes, carried to its practical extreme the 
Paracelsian doctrine concerning the magical power 
of faith. It was by union wiili the divine will, 
she alleged, that the ancient believers wrought 
their miracles, and that faith can do miracles still ; 
the will of the soul wholly suiTendered to God be 
comes a resistless power througliout the miiverse. 
Had any considerable number of men a faith so 
strong, rebellious nature would be subdued and 
Paradise restored. The one grand desideratum in 
the view of the Philadelphian Association was, that 
tlie soul of man should be committed to the internal 
teaclier to be moulded, guided, and governed by him 
to the total neglect of all other doctrines, precepts, 
and opinions. This the members believed was the 
case with themselves, and that they were the only 
church of Christ upon the earth in which the Holy 
Spirit resided and reigned. They seem also to have 
maintained the doctrine of universal salvation, and 
the dnal restoration of all fallen intelligetices. Tlie 
sect, which was short-lived, embraced while it lasted 
a considerable number of members, drawn not only 
from the illiterate, but even from the well-informed 
clashes in England. A small body of Philadelphians 
existed for a short time also in Holland. 

PHILADELPHIAN UNIVERSALISTS. See 
Uniyerbalibtb. 

PHILALETHES. These lovers of trutli, as 
their name implies, were a sect of infidels which 
arose at Kiel, in Germany, about 1847, and who 
wished to ignore Christianity altogether, and to use 
only the most general forms of piety. 

PHILIP (St.) and JAMES’S (St.) DAY, a 
festival observed in memory of the apostles Philip 
and James the less, on the 1st of May. In the 
Greek church the festival of St. Philip is kept on 
the 14th of November. 

PHILIPPISTS. See Adiaphorists. 
PHILISTINES (Religion op the Ancient). 
This people are alleged to have descended from 
Mizraim, the second son of Ham, and to have origi- 
nally inhabited the north-eastern portion of Egypt. 
At an early period they seem to have emigrated to 
Canaan, where, having dispossessed the Avites, they 
took possession of a small portion of territory in the 
south-west. This laud of the Philistines was divided 
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ill the days of Joshua into iive lordships or priiici- 
{taUties, namely, Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, Gath, and 
Ekron. The period at which tliey settled in Canaan 
lias not been ascertained, but tliey had proliably 
lieen located there a considerable time before Abra* 
ham appeared in their country. In tlieir aboriginal 
state, and even in the days of Abraham and Isaac, 
tliey were evidently worshippers of the true God. 
Afterwards, however, they f^ell into gross idolatry, 
and became inveterate and irreconcilable enemies of 
the Israelites. Each of the five principal cities 
seems to have had its own favourite idol. Their 
chief god was Dagon, worshipped at Gaza and other 
cities on their coast. To him they ascribed the in- 
vention of bread-corn or of agriculture, as his name 
imports. He is said to have been identical with the 
Syrian goddess Derceto. As Dagoii was the greatest 
and the most ancient of the Philistine deities, so he 
seems to have lasted longer than all the others, being 
mentioned in 1 Mac. x., and thus evidently existing 
at a late period of the Jewish history. Next to Da 
gon in importance was Baahehitb^ the god of Ekron, 
who is styled the lord of flies. Another deity wor- 
shipped by the Philistines was Ashteroth or Astarte, 
a goddess having the head of a horned heifer. She 
is mentioned as the last idol worshipped by the Jews. 
Thus in Jer. xliv. 17. we read, “ But we will certainly 
do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own 
mouth, to bum incense unto the queen of heaven, 
and to pour out drink offerings unto her, as we have 
done, we, and our fathers, our kings, and our princes, 
in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem : for then had we plenty of victuals, and were 
well, and saw no evil.” 

PHILOPOFTCHINS, a sect of Dissenters from 
the Btmo-Oredc church, who are remarkable for 
their abstemiousness. Their ministers are trained 
to the sacred office from their boyhood, not being 
allowed to touch animal food, or to taste strong 
drink, and they are doomed throughout life to celi- 
bacy. The members of this sect fast on Wednesday, 
because it was the day on which Jesus was betrayed; 
and on Friday, as being the day on which he was 
crucified. They celebrate three extraordinary fasts ; 
the first, before Easter, lasts throughout seven weeks; 
the second, up to the commencement of August, 
fifteen days; and the third, before Christmas, six 
weeks. They drink no wine except on special oc- 
casions. They decline to take an oath, but simply 
use the words, “ Yes, yes, in truth,” with a peculiar 
gesture of the hand. Many of them limit their food 
to milk and vegetables. 

PHILOPONISTS, a sect which arose in the sixth 
century, deriving its name from one of its warmest 
supporters, John Philoponus, an Alexandrian phi- 
losopher and grammarian of the highest reputation. 
They were TritheiaU, maintaining that in God there 
are three natures as well as persons, absolutely equal 
in all respects, and joined together by no essence 
common to all. This sect believed also, in opposi- 


tion to the Cononites, that the form as well as the 
matter of all bodies was corrupt, and that both, 
therefore, were to be restored in the resurrection. 

PHILOSARCiE {Gr.phileo, to love, and mrx, 
flesh), a tenn of reproach used by the Origeniata in 
reference to the orthodox as believet#!^ Jhe resur- 
rection of the body. ^ 

PHILOSOPHISTS. See IllumSIti. 

PHILOTHEIA (Gr. to love, and Theoa, 

God), a term sometimes applied by ancient Christian 
writers to the monastic life, because those who em- 
braced that life professed to renounce all for the 
love of God. Hence Thcodoret entitles one of his 
books ‘ Piiilotheus,’ because it contains the lives of 
the most famous ascetics of his time. 

PHLEGETHON, a river in the infernal regions, 
according to the system of ancient Heathenism. It 
was one of the four rivers wliich the dead must cross 
before finding admission to the realms of Orcua. 
See Hell. 

PHOBETOR, an attendant on Somma^ the god 
of sleep, in the ancient Heathen mythology. It was 
his office to suggest to the mind images of animated 
beings, and in this capacity he is mentioned ')vid 
in his ‘ Metamorphoses.’ 

PHOBUS, the personification of Fear among the 
ancient Greeks. He is said to have been the son of 
Area and Cythexeia^ and a constant attendant upon 
his father. He was worshipped by the Romans un- 
der the name of Metus. 

PHOENICIANS (Religion of the Ancient). 
This people are generally admitted to have been 
Camanitea by descent, and must originally have had 
a knowledge of the true God. In course of time, how- 
ever, they degenerated into a blind idolatry. The 
chief of their deities, as we learn from a fragment of 
Sanchoniathon, preserved by Eusebius, was Baalaam- 
iiij or the lord of heaven. The same name is found 
also in the comedies of Plautus as a Phoenician deity. 
The prophets and priests connected with the service 
of this god appear to have been numerous. Thus we 
read that 450 of them were fed at Jezebel’s table. 
They conducted their idolatrous worship not only 
with bumt-oflerings and sacrifices, but with dances 
and gesticulations, by which they wrought them- 
selves up to a high state of madness, in the midst of 
which they cut themselves with knives and lancets. 
Herodotus supposes the Phoenicians to have been 
circumcised, but Josephus asserts that, with the ex- 
ception of the Jews, none of the nations of Palestine 
and Syria used that religious rite. 

PHCENIX, a fabulous bird among the ancient 
Egyptians. It had the size and shape of an eagle, 
which appeared, it was alleged, on the return of cer- 
tain astronomical periods, supposed to correspond to 
certain plnuses in the life of nations. This hierogly- 
phical bird is represented as perched upon the hand 
of Hercules. “ A star,” says Mr. Gross, “ the em- 
blem of Sirius, and a balance, significant of the sum- 
mer solstice, defined and illustrated its symbolical 
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importance. Its head is ornamented with a tuft of 
feathers; its wings, according to Herodotus, are 
partly of a gold, and pai'tly of a ruby colour ; and its 
form and siee perfectly correspond to the contour 
and dimensions of the bird of heaven — the eagle : it 
is also recognized in the form of a winged genius in 
human shape. Tliis emphatically astronomical bird, 
at the expiration of the great Sirius year, comprising 
a period of fourteen liundred and sixty-one years, 
used regularly to come from the Kast, we are told, 
bearing the ashes of its defunct sire, and depositing 
them in the temple of the sun at Heliopolis ; that is, 
a new cycle of Sirial time commenced or succeeded 
the old ! It is further to be observed that at the 
termination of the fourteen hundred and sixty-one 
yeai'S, and at the time of the new muon during the 
summer solstice, the fixed agrarian and tlie vague 
ecclesiastical year of the Egyptians, exactly coin- 
cided. This event tilled all Egypt witli unbounded 
joy, and attested the perfection and triumph of the 
astronomical science of the priests, especially the 
most erudite among them — those of Heliopolis. Ow- 
ing to the facts before us, the phoenix was a leading 
type of tlie resurrection among the ancients, and re- 
garded emphatically as the bird of time.” The 
phc&nix was said to revive from its ashes after hav- 
ing voluntarily built for itself a funeial pile on which 
it was consumed. This is supposed by liougemont 
to be a myth representing that tlie present world 
must perish by fire only to revive in a new existence. 
The East is full of fables resembling the phmiix. 
Thus the Simorg of the ancient Persians is said to 
have witnessed twelve catastrophes, and may yet see 
many more. It has built its nest on Mount Kaf, and 
perched upon the branches of the Gvgard, or tree of 
life, it jiredicts good and evil to mortals. Similar 
legends are to be found connected with the Ilokh of 
the Arabians and the Semenda of the Hindus. The 
Jews also have their sacred bird Tsits. 

PIIONASCUS, auame given in the ancient Cliris- 
tian Church to the individual who acted as pre- 
centor, or led the psalmody in divine service. This 
appellation seems to have been first used in the 
fourth century, and is still employed in the Greek 
Church. 

PHORCUS, or Phorcys, a Homeric sea-god, to 
whom a liarbour in Ithaca was dedicated. He is 
said to have been the son of Pontus and Ge, and to 
have been the father, by his sister Ceto, of the (Jbr- 
gons, the Hesperian dragon and the Hesperides. By 
Hecate he was the father of ScyUa. 

PHOSPHORUS (Gr. light-bringer), a surname of 
ArtemiSi Eos, and Hecate. This was also tlie name 
given by the Greek poets to the planet Venus when 
it appeared in the morning before sunrise. 

PHOS and PHOTISMA (Gr. light and illumina- 
tion), the names generally applied in the ancient 
Christian Cliurcli to baptism, from the great bless- 
ings supposed to arise from it. 

PHOTA (Hagia), the Holy Uglits, a term an- 


ciently used to denote the festival of Epvphany, 
being commemorative of our Saviour's baptism. 

PHOTINIANS, a heretical sect which arose in 
the fourth century, deriving its origin and name from 
Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, who taught the most 
erroneous opinions concerning God. His views are 
thus stated by Walch ; “ Photinus had (1.) erroneous 
views of the Trinity. On this subject he taught 
thus: — The Holy Scriptures speak indeed of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit : but we are to 
understand by them only one person, who in Scrip- 
ture is called the Father. What the Scriptures call 
the Word of God is by no means a substance or a 
person, still less is it a person begotten by the Fa* 
ther and therefore called the Son. For with God 
there can be no generation, and of course he can 
have no Son. Neither is the Word that person who 
made the world, but the Word is properly the un- 
derstanding of God, which comprehends the designs 
of God in all his external operations and is therefore 
called God. The Holy Spirit also is not a person 
but an attribute of God. Hence followed (2.) er- 
roneous ideas of the person of Christ. He main- 
tained that Jesus Christ was a mere man, that before 
bis birth he had no existence except in the divine 
foreknowledge, and that he began to be when he was 
bom of Mary by the Holy Spirit. Yet he received 
the special influences of divine power whereby he 
wrought miracles. This is the indwelling of the 
word. On account of these excellent gifts and his 
2 )erfect virtue, God took this man into the place of a 
son, and therefore he is called the Son of God and 
also God. 7'herefore it must be said that the Son of 
God had a beginning.” The errors of Photinus and 
his followers were condemned by the council of 
Milan, and also by that of Sinnium, A. D. 351. He 
was in consequence deprived of office and sent into 
banishment ; wliereupon he appealed to the emperor, 
who allowed him to defend his doctrines publicly. 
Basil, bishop of Ancyra, was appointed to dispute 
with him, and a formal discussion took place, when 
the victory was decided to be on the side of Basil, 
and the sentence pronounced upon Photinus was 
confirmed. He died in exile in A. d. 372. 
PHOTISMA. ScePiios. 

PHOTISTERION, a j)lace of illumination, being 
a tei-m frequently used in the ancient Christian 
Church, to denote the Baptistery as the place of bap- 
tism, that ordinance being supposed to be attended 
with a divine illumination of the soul. This name 
might also be used for another reason, namely, 
because baptisteries were the places in which instruc- 
tion was communicated previous to baptism, the cate- 
chumens being there taught the creed and instructed 
in the first rudiments of the Christian faith. 

PHOTIZOMENOI (Gr. enlightened), a term fre- 
quently used among the early Christians to denote 
the baptized, as being instructed in the mysteries of 
the Christian religion. 

PHKONTISTERIA, a name applied in ancient 
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tiraea to denote moumterka^ as being places of edu- 
cation and schools of learning. Baptisteries were 
also called occasionally by this name, the catechu- 
mens being there educated in religious truth. 

PHRYGIANS (Religion op the Ancient). 
This people, who inhabited a province of Asia Minor, 
were anciently reputed to have been the inventors of 
augury, and other kinds of divination, and were re- 
garded as the most superstitious of all the Asiatic 
nations. They had many idols, but the goddess Cy- 
bele seems to have been their principal deity, who was 
regai-ded as the great mother of the gods. At stated 
times they carried her image through the streets, 
dancing round it, and after having, with violent ges- 
ticulations, wrought themselves into a frenzied state, 
they cut and wounded their bodies in commemora- 
tion of the gi’ief which CyheU felt on the death of 
her beloved son Attis. The same event was cele- 
brated annually by wrapping a pine-tree in wool, 
and carrying it with great solemnity to the temple 
of the goddess, the priests who conveyed it thither 
being crowned with violets, which were supposed to 
have sprung from the blood of Attis. The priests 
were not allowed to drink wine, or to eat bread, and 
after their death they were placed in a stone ten 
cubits high. It seems quite plain, from the slight 
sketch we have given of the worship of Cybde by 
the Phrygians, that some elements of the worship of 
Dionyms had come to be mixed up with those of the 
worship of the Phrygian mother of the gods. Cy- 
bele is so generally found on the coins of Phrygia, 
that her worship seems to have been universal in 
that country. There were, doubtless, many other 
deities worshipped in Phrygia, but these were re- 
garded as completely subordinate to the great god- 
dess of the eartli. 

PHTHA, or Ptah, the supreme god of the an- 
cient Egyptians, in the first four dynasties or suc- 
cessions of kings, extending to about 321 years. 
This god, however, seems, in later times, to have 
been degraded from his high position, and become a 
secondary god. No image of this, nor indeed of any 
other god or goddess, is found upon the most ancient 
Egyptian monuments. The worship of P/it/ioZt pass- 
ed from Egypt into Greece, and was altered into 
Hephosatm. “ Whew in later times,” says Mr. Os- 
burn, in his ‘ Religions of the World,’ “ pictures and 
images of the gods made their appearance on the 
remains of ancient Egypt, Ptah was represented as a 
tall youth, with handsome features and a green com- 
plexion, denoting the swarthy, sallow hue which the 
burning sun of Africa, had already impressed upon 
the skins of Phut and his descendants. He was 
swathed in white linen like a mummy, to denote that 
he had been dead, but his hands had burst through 
the cerements, and grasped many symbols, to denote 
that he has risen again. This god will be found the 
son of many divine parents, according to the later 
fablings, both of the monuments and of the Greek 
authors; most of them prompted by political mo- 
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lives ; but on monuments of all epochs the image of 
Ptah of Memphis is enclosed in a shrine, to denote 
that he claimed affinity with no other god, and that 
his real parentage was unknown or forgotten.” 

PHTHARTOLATRJE (Gr. corrupti- 

ble, and latfeuOf to worship), a tenn of repr^h ap- 
plied to the Seveuians (which see), in tub sixth 
century, who maintained that Christ’s bOTy was cor- 
ruptible of itself, but by reason of the Godhead 
dwelling in it was never corrupted. See CitEATl- 

COLiE. 

PHUNDAITES. See Bogomiles. 

PHYLACTERY. This word, which in Greek is 
phylacterion, denotes literally a preservative or pro- 
tection, and hence is used to denote an amulety which 
is supposed to preserve from unseen evils. Among 
the Jews, however, the phylactery was a slip of 
parchment, in which was written some text of Scrip- 
ture. This was, and is still, worn by the more de- 
vout Jews on the forehead and left arm while at 
prayer, in literal obedience to the command in Exod. 
xiii. 16, “And it shall be for a token upon thine 
hand, and for frontlets between thine eyes : for by 
strength of hand the Lord brought us forth out of 
Egypt;” and Deut. vi. G — 9, “ And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou best down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of 
thy house, and on thy gates.” Tliese passages are 
explained by the Rabbles as requiring schedules with 
some portions of Scripture to be affixed to the door- 
posts, and certain signs, tokens, and frontlets, to be 
fastened to the baud or arm, and between the eyes. 

The phylacteries of the Jews, called in the Tal- 
mud TcphUliv, are of two kinds, those designed for 
the head and tliose fur the hand or arm. Mr. Allen, in 
his ‘ Modern Judaism,’ thus describes both these spe- 
cies of phylactery : “ The Tephillin for the head are 
made of a piece of skin, or leather manufactured 
from the skin, of some clean animal ; well soaked and 
stretched on a block cut for the purpose, sewed to- 
gether while wet, and left on the block till it is dried 
and stiffened into the requisite form. When taken 
off, it forms a leathern box, of equal length and 
breadth, and nearly equal depth; divided by parti- 
tions into four compartments ; and having impressed 
on one side of it, the letter and on the other 
side a character resembling that letter, only having 
four points or heads, as the letter shin has three. 
This box is sewed to a thick skin, broader than the 
square of the box : of this skin is formed a loop, 
through which passes a thong, with which the te- 
phillin are fastened to the head. 

“ In the four compartments are enclosed four pas- 
sages of the law, written on parchment, and carefully 
3 K 
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folded. These parchments are commonly bound with 
I some pure and well- washed hairs of a calf or cow^ 
generally pulled from the tail ; and the ends come 
out beyond the outer skin, to indicate tliat the sche- 
dules witliin are rightly made. But that skin is 
sewed and fastened together with very fine and clean 
strings or cords, made from the sinews of a calf, cow, 
or bull ; or, if none of these be at hand, with soft 
and thin thongs or ligaments, cut out of a calf skin. 

“ Through the loop of the box passes a long lea- 
ther strap, which ought to be black on the outside, 

I and inside of any colour except red. With this .strap 
j the tephillin are bound to the head, so that the liitle 
box, including the parchments, rests on the forehead, 
below the hair, between the eyes, agaitist the peri- 
cmniiim; that the divine precepts may be fixed in 
the brain, which is supposed to contain the organs of 
tlioiiglit and to be tlie seat of the soul ; that there 
may be more sanctity in prayer ; and that the com- 
mandments of God may at the same time be con- 
firmed and better observed. The strap is fastened, 
on the back part of the head, with a knot tied in such 
a manner as is said to resemble the letter daUth : 
the ends of the stmp pass over the shoulders, and 
hang down over each breast. 

“The Tephillin for the arm, or. as they are fre- 
quently denominated, the Tephillin for the hand, are 
made of a piece of skin or leather, similar to tliat 
I used in the tephillin for the head, and fastened to- 
gether in the same manner ; except that, being with- 
out any partitions, it has only one cavity ; nor is the 
letter shht impressed upon it. The same four pas- 
sages of Scripture are written on parchment, and en- 
closed in a hollow piece of skin like the finger of a 
1 glove, which is put into the box and sewed to the 
1 thick leather of which it consists. 

1 This little box is placed on the left arm, near 
the elbow, and fastened by a leather strap, with a 
noose, to the naked skin, on the inner part of the 
arm; so that wlwn the ann is bent, the tephillin may 
touch the flesh of it, and may also stand near the 
heart, for the fulfilment of the precept, ‘ Ye shall lay 
up these words in your heart:’ and that the heart, 
looking upon tliem, may be abstracted from all cor- 
rupt afiectioris and desires, and drawn out into greater 
fervency of prayer. The strap is twisted several 
times about the arm, and then three times round the 
middle finger; by some, three times round three of 
the lingers : and on the end of it is made the letter 

jodt 

The four sections or paragraphs of tlie law written 
on the phylacteries are as follows: (1.) Deut. vi. 4 — 6. 
(2.) Deut. xi. 13 — 21. (3.) Exod. xiii. 1 — 10. (4.) 
Exod. xiii. 11 — 16. These passages in the case of 
phylacteries for the head are written on four separate 
pieces of parchment, in the case of phylacteries for 
the arm they must be all on one piece in four dis- 
tinct columns. The ink used must be made of galls. 
The letters must be distiuct and separate ; written 
with the right hand. Each section of Scripture must 


be written in four lines, and distinct regulations are 
laid down as to the words with which the respective 
lines are to begin. « Before the schedules are put 
into the box, they are to be carefully read three times 
over. Every male Jew, when lie reaches the age of 
thirteen years atid a day, is cotisidered as now per- 
sonally responsible for his actions, and for the first 
time he assumes the phylacteries. TI»e mode in 
whicli the Modern Jews put them on is thusdescribed 
by a writer on the customs and manners of that sin- 
gular people : “ They first take the phylactery for 
the arm, and having placed it on that part of tlie 
left arm which is opposite to the heart, say the fol- 
lowing grace : ‘ Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, our God, 
King of the Universe ! who liath sanctified us with 
his commandments, and commanded us to say the 
Tephillin.’ They then in.staiitly, by means of a lea- 
ther thong which run.s through a loop of the case 
like a noo.se, fasten it on the arm that it may not slip 
from thence. They then take the phylactery for 
the head, and saying the following, ‘ Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord, our God, King of the Universe I who 
hath so sanctified us with his commandments, and 
coinniandcd us the conunandment of the Tephillin,’ 
place the case on the forehead on tliat part where 
the hair begins to grow, and fasten it by means of a 
leather thong, which runs through the loop, is car- 
ried round the head, and tied behind, wliore it re- 
mains in that position ; observing also, at the same 
time, that it is placed exactly between the eyes. All 
this is understood by the commandment in the I^aw : 
‘And thou shah bind them for a sign upot|thy hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes.’” 

Every Jew is bound, when reading the SJiema in 
tlie morning, and saying the nineteen prayers, to put 
on the phylacteries. He is not required to wear 
them on the Sabbath and other festivals, the very 
observance of these being regarded as a sufficient 
sign in itself according to Exod. xxxi. 12, 13, “And 
the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou also 
unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily my Sab- 
bath.s ye shall keep : for it is a sign between me and 
you throughout your generations : that ye may know 
that I am tlie Lord that doth sanctify you.” Leo 
Modetia says, that men ought continually to wear 
the phylacteries for the licad, but to avoid tlie scoffs 
of the nations, among whom tliey live, and also be- 
cause tliey regard these as holy things not to be 
used on every trivial occasion, they put them on 
only ill the time of prayer. 

Among tlie ancient Christians phylacteries were 
used, not like thoae of the Jews, but simply amulets 
made of ribaiuls, with a text of Scripture written in 
them, and hung about the neck to cure diseases and 
ward off dangers. This custom is severely censured 
by the ancient canons and fathers. Thus the council 
of Laodicea condemns clergymen that pretended to 
make such phylacteries, and orders those who wore 
them to be cast out of tlie church. The council of 
Trullo decrees six years’ penance for such offendera 
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Chrysostom stamps the use of piiylacterius as gross 
idolatry, and threatens to excommunicate every one 
who should practise it. The church, accordingly, 
to root out this superetition, which was unhappily 
too prevalent both among Jewish and Pagan con- 
verts, required all candidates for baptism, who wore 
phylacteries, to renounce the practice altogether. 

PHYLLOBOLIA (Gr. phulloa, a leaf, and hallo, 
to throw), a custom wliich existed among the an- 
cient heathen nations, of throwing flowers and leaves 
on the tombs of tlie dead. The Greek was placed 
on his funeral bed as if asleep, wearing a white robe 
and garland, the purple pall half hidden by number- 
less cbaplet.'<, and so wiis carried out to Ins burial 
before the dawn of day. The Romans, deriving the 
custom from the Greeks, covered the bier and the 
funeral pile with leaves and flowers. It is a not 
unfrequent custom, in various parts of England at 
this day, to spread flowers on and around the body 
when committing it to the coffin. In Wales, also, 
when the body is interred, females ha.sten with their 
aprons full of flowers to plant tliem on the grave. 
The practice of connecting flowens with the dead 
seems to have been of great antiquity, for an Egyp - 
tian of high rank was wont to be carried to his sepul- 
chre in a sarcophagus adorned with the lotus, had 
liis tomb decked with wreaths, and hi.', muniiny case 
painted witli acacia Icave.s and flowers. Tlie use of 
flowers on such occa.sions was, no doubt, connected 
i witli the idea of a life after death. 

PIARTSTS, a Uomisli order of religious founded 
in A. D. 1648, by Joseph CaUisaiiza, a Spaniard, tlieii 
residing at Rome. The monks of tliis order soon 
became the rivals of the Jesuits as the fathers of 
the religious schools. 

1 PICARDS, a sect which arose in Flanders about 
the beginning of tlie lifteenth century, deriving their 
I name from one Picard, who taught doctrines some- 
1 what resembling those of the Adamites (which 
I see). This sect endeavoured to introduce among the 
1 Hussites a paradisaic state of nature. They are said 
I to have held their meetings during the night. They 
gathei'ed a few disciples in Poland, Bohemia, Holland, 
i and ev'en in England, but speedily became extinct. 

I PICTURE- WORSHIP. See 1m age- Worship. 

! PICUMNUS and PILUMNUS, two brothers in 
the ancient Roman mythology, who presided as gods 
over marriage. It was customary to prepare a 
couch for these deities in any house in which there 
was a new-born child. The lir.st-meiitioned god be- 
stowed upon the child health and success in life, 
while the other warded off all dangers from it during 
the tender years of childhood. 

PICUS, a deity among the ancient Romans who 
was believed to be a son of Saturn and father of 
Faun us. According to some traditions he was the 
first king of Italy. Failing to retuni the love of 
Circe she changed him into a woodpecker, retaining 
still the prophetic powers which he had posses-sed 
iu his human shape. 


PIE, the table used in England, before the Refor- 
mation, to find out the service belonging to each day. 

PIERIDES, a surname of the Miuea, derived 
from Pieria in Thrace, where they were worshipped. 

PI ETAS, a personification of affection and vener- 
ation among the ancient Romans. She ha^^ temple 
dedicated to her by Atilius tlie Duumvh||^ 1 iiis god- 
dess is repraseiited in the garb of a Roman matron 
throwing incense upon an altar, and her symbol is a 
stork feeding her young. 

PIETISTIC CONTROVERSY, a very important 
religious contention, which took place in Germany 
towards the end of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries. It originated in the 
theological writings and earnest ministerial labours 
of Philip Jacob Spener, who, proceeding on the 
priiicijjles of Christian experience rather than on 
doctrinal rolhiemeiits, and finding fault with the Pro- 
testant Church of his time for its dead faith, know- 
ledge without life, forms without spirit, sought ear- 
nestly for the renovation of the church, and the 
infusion oT true spiritual life. To accomplish this 
object which he had so much at heart, lie set up pri- 
vate religious meetings first in his own house, end 
afterw’ards in the church. These, which were termed 
Colleges of Piety (which see), speedily led to an 
extensive religious awakening. Spener was joined 
in his pious work by a distinguished lawyer, Christian 
Tliomasius, and devoting himself to the diligent 
study of the Bible, was instrumental in a high degree 
ill giving a practical direction to the tlieology of the 
evangelical chui*cli. Francke, also, by his devotional 
lectures on the New Testament, wliich were attended 
by large numbers of students and citizens, aided 
powei-fully the efforts of Spener and his associates. 
The movement aroused a spirit of bitter hostility in 
the hearts of multitudes, who branded its zealous 
originators as Pietists, a term by which they meant 
to denounce them as pious well meaning enthusiasts. 
And not limiting their hatred to mere verbal re- 
proaelies, many both of the clergy and laity com- 
menced an active persecution, which compelled 
Spener and his friends to leave Leipsic in 1690, and 
to repair to Halle, where the controversy assumed an 
entirely new aspect. The almost exclusively practi- 
cal form which the Pietistic theology assumed to the 
neglect of abstract points of doctrine, roused many 
opponents not only among the worldly, but even the 
orthodox, who exclaimed against tliis new sect, as 
they termed it, denouncing its theology as an apos- 
tasy from the faith of the fathers. 

The cartlinal doctrine on which the Pietists were 
considered as deviating from the Word of God, was 
that of justification by faith, looking, as their op- 
ponents alleged, to the subjective, and not at all to 
the objective element of faith. In exhibiting a ten- 
dency of this kind tliey showed themselves indiffer- 
ent as to the objects of knowledge, the confession of 
the church, and theological science. And even on 
the subject of the order which the Spirit follows in 
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the work of converaion, they were also regarded as 
Iiaving fallen into error. Thus they asserted that 
the process commences with a change in the voli- 
tions of a man, while their theological opponents 
maintained that the teaching both of Scripture and 
the symbolical books of the churcli, declared the 
illumination of the understanding to be the first sre]). 
The cry of heresy now waxed louder and louder ; 
the passions of the people were appealed to, and 
even the civil courts were called upon to interjiose 
in order to put down the obnoxious Pietists. Their 
zeal, however, seemed only to gather strength from 
opposition. They now asserted that none but con- 
verted men should be allowed to undertake the min- 
isterial office, and that religion must be regarded as 
consisting rather in devotional feelings than iii doc- 
trinal belief. 

Ill their expositions of Sacred Scripture they dwelt 
much on the prospects which tlicy be]ie\ed to be 
held out of a millennial kingdom, and some of them 
seem even to have taught the doctrine of a dual res- 
toration of all mankind to the everlasting ftivour and 
fellowship of God. As time rolled on, the opposi- 
tion offered to Pietistic theology became less violent, 
and about 1720 liad almost lost its activity. But 
the system itself was undergoing, at the same time, 
a gradual deterioration, and at length appeared to be 
merely a languid religion of feeling, and, in some 
cases, a system of legality and ceremony. “ Regis- 
ters,” says Dr. Hase, “ were kept for souls, and 
many idle persons supported themselves comfortably 
by using the new language respecting breaking into 
the kingdom, and tlie sealing of believers, while 
serious-minded persons were utterly unfitted for their 
ordinary social duties, until in despair they commit- 
ted suicide." 

One of the chief seats of Pietism in Germany, 
throughout the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century, has always been Wiirtemberg. 
The earlier leaders of this school were Bcngel and Oe- 
tinger, and the more recent preachers belonging to it 
are the two Hofackers, Kapff, Knapp, and Bahrdt. 
“ These Pietists of Wiirtemberg,” says Dr. Scliaff, 
“ occupied, for a long time, a po^jition in the Lutheran 
Church similar to that of the early Methodists in 
the Angh’can communion, nndtlie government wisely 
tolerated them. They held, and still hold, separate 
prayer-meetings, mostly conducted by laymen (the 
so-called StundenhaUer, a sort of class leaders, of 
whom the late Hoffmann and Kullen, of Korn- 
thal, were the most able and popular); but tliey 
attended at the same time faithfully the public ser- 
vices, received the sacraments at the hands of the 
regularly ordained ministers, and, with the exception 
of the congregations of Kornthal and Wilhelmsdorf, 
never seceded from the Established Clmrch, prefer- 
ring rather to remain in its bosom as a wholesome 
leaven. Thus they proved a blessing to it, and kept 
the lamp of faith burning in a period of spiritual 
darkness. By and by, the church itself awoke from 


the cold and dreary winter of in different ism and 
rationalism, introduced a better hymn-book and litur- 
gy, and began to take part in the benevolent opem- 
tioiis of Cliristianity, heretofore carried on almost 
exclusively by tlie Pietists, such as the domestic and 
foreign missionary cause, the support of poor houses, 
and orphan asylums. Since this revival of the 
cliurch, the Pietists have themselves become more 
churchly, and given up or modified their former ])e- 
culiarities, but without falling in with the symboli- 
cal Lutheranism, as it {)revail8 now in the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Bavaria, and in some parts of North- 
ern Germany.” 

PIETISTS (Catholic), a name which was ap- 
plied to the Bretliren and Sisters of the Pious and 
Christian schools founded by Nicholas Barre in 1678. 
They devoted themselves to the education of poor 
children of both sexes. 

PIKOLLOS, a deit}’^ among the ancient Wends 
of Sclavonia, wlio was believed to preside over the 
infernal regions and the realms of the dead. He 
was represented as an old tnan witli a pale counte- 
nance, and having before him three deaths-heads. 
He corresponded to Plato of the ancient Romans, 
and to 8likxi of the Hindus, Like tlie latter he de- 
sires human blood, and reigns at once over the manes 
or souls of tlie dead, and over the metals in the 
bowels of the earth. 

PILGKIMACES, exercises of religious discipline 
which consisted in journeying to some place of re- 
puted sanctity, and fre(inently in discharge of a vow. 
The idea of any peculiar sacredness being attached 
to special localities under the Cliristian dispensation 
was very strikingly rebuked by our blessed Lord in 
his conversation with the woman of Samaria, as re- 
corded in John iv.; and nowhere is the principle on 
this subject more plainly laid down than in tlie state- 
ments of Jesus on that occasion, The hour coinetli 
wlien ye shall neitlier in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worsliip the Father,” “The hour com- 
etli, and now is, when tlie true worsliippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth : for the 
Fatlier seeketh such to worship him.” In propor- 
tion, however, as Clmslianity receded from the apos- 
tolic age, it gradually lost sight of tlie simplicity and 
spirituality wliich marked its primitive character, 
and availed itself of carnal expedients for the pur- 
pose of elevating the imagination, and kindling the 
devotion of its votaries. Hence, in tlie fourth cen- 
tury, many, encouraged by the example of the Em- 
peror Constantine, whose superstitious tendencies 
were strong, resorted to the scenes of our Saviour’s 
life and ministry, as likely to thereby nourish and 
invigorate their religious feelings and desires. 

Helena, tlie motlier of Constantine, set the first 
example of a pilgrimage to Palestine, which was soon 
extensively imitated; partly, as in the case of Con- 
stantine, with a desire to be baptized in the Jordan, 
but still more from a veneration for the spots which 
were associated with the events of the history of our 
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Lord aud his apoBtles. Tims a superstitious attach- 
ment to the Holy Land increased so extensively, 
that some of the most eminent teacliers of the church, 
as Jerome and Gregory of Nyssa, openly discouraged 
these pilgrimages. The most frctpient resort of pil- 
grims was to Jerusalem, but to this were afterwards 
added Rome, Tours, and Compostella. 

In the Middle Ages pilgrimages were regarded as 
a mark of piety, but as might have been expected, 
they gave rise to tlie most flagrant abuses. We find, 
accordingly. Pope Boniface, in a letter to Cuthbert, 
archbishop of Catiterbury, in the eighth century, 
desiring that women and nuns might be restrained 
from their frequent pilgrimages to Rome. The sec- 
ond council of Chalons, also, which was held in A. D. 
813, denounces, ki no measured terms, the false trust 
reposed in pilgrimages to Rome and to the church of 
St. Martin at Tours. “There are clergymen,” com- 
plains this ecclesiastical synod, “ who lead an idle 
life, and trust thereby to be purified from sin, and to 
fulfil the duties of their calling ; and there are lay- 
men who believe that they may sin, or have sinned, 
with impunity, because they undertake such })il- 
grimages ; there are great men who, under this pi*e- 
text, practise the grossest extortion among their peo- 
ple ; and there are poor men who employ the same 
excuse to render begging a more [)rofitabIe employ- 
ment. Such are those who wander round about, and 
falsely declare that they are on a pilgrimage ; while 
fliere are others whose folly is so great, that they 
believe that they become purified from their sins by 
the Jnere sight of holy places, forgetting the words 
of St. Jerome, who says, that there is nothing meri- 
torious in seeing Jerusalem, but in leading a good 
life there.” 

It was between the eleventh and the thirteenth 
centuries, however, that the rage for pilgrimages 
came to its height. About the commencement of 
the period now referred to, an idea extensively pre- 
vailed throughout Europe, that the thousand years 
mentioned in the Apocjilypse were near their close, 
and the end of the world was at hand. A general 
consternation spread among all classes, and many in- 
dividuals, parting with their property and abandoii- 
itig their friends and families, set out for the Holy 
Land, where they imagined that Clirist would appear 
to judge the world. While Palestine had been in 
the hands of the caliphs, pilgrimage.s to Jeru.salem 
bad been encouraged as afibrding them an ample 
source of revenue. But no sooner liad Syria been 
conquered by the Turks, in the middle of the eleventh 
century, than pilgrims to the Holy I^and began to 
be exposed to every species of insult. The minds of 
men, in every part of Christendom, were now in- 
fiamed with indignation at tlie cruelties and oppres- 
sions of the Mohammedan possessors of the lioly 
places ; and in such circumstances, Peter the Hei*mit 
found little difficulty in originating the Crusades^ 
which for two centuries poured vast armies of ])il- 
griins into the Holy Land. It was easier for the 


Cru.sa(ler8, however, to make their conquests than tc 
preserve them ; and, accordingly, before the thir- 
teenth century had passed away, tlie Christians were 
driven out of all their Asiatic possessions, and the 
holy places fell anew into the hands of the Infidels. 

In almost every country where Romiyj^m pre- 
vails, pilgrimages are common. In^iigiaiid, at 
one time, the shrine of Thomas k Bedtet, and in 
Scotland that of St. Andrew, was the favourite re- 
sort of devout pilgrims. But even down to the pre- 
sent day there are various places in Ireland where 
stations and holy wells attract crowds of devout wor- 
shippers every year. 

And not only in Romish, but in Mohammedan 
countries, pilgrimages are much in vogue. But there 
is one pilgrimage, that to Mecca, which is not only 
expressly commanded in the Koran, but regarded by 
the Arabian prophet as so indispensable to all liis 
followers, that, in bis view, a believer neglecting this 
duty, if it were in his power to perform it, might as 
well die a Christian or a Jew. (See Mecca, Pil- 
01 RIM AGE TO.) The Persians, however, instead of sub- 
jecting themselves to a toilsome pilgrimage to Mecca, 
look upon the country, of which Babylon formerly, 
and now Bagdad is tlie chief city, as the holy land 
in wbicb are deposited the aslies of Ali and the rest 
of their holy martyrs. And not only do the living 
resort thither, but many bring along with them the 
dead bodies of tlieir relatives, to lay them in the 
sacred earth. Pilgi-image is a duty binding upon all 
Moslems, both men and women. Inability is the 
Only admitted ground of exemption, and Mohamme- 
dan casuists have determined that those who are in- 
o.}il>able, must perform it by deputy and bear his 
charges. The pilgrimage to Mecca was inteirupted 
for a quarter of a century by the Carmathiam, and in 
our own day it has been again interrupted by theTPa- 
halmjt, and these in turn have been defeated by Mo- 
liammed Ali, who revived the pilgrimage and at- 
tended with bis court. 

Among some heathen nations, also, pilgrimages 
are practised. In Japan, more especially, all the 
difierent sects have tlieir regular jilaces of resort. 
The pilgrimage which is esteemed by the Sintoista as 
the most meritorious, is that of Jaje, which all are 
hound to make once a-year, or at least once in their 
life. Another class of pilgrims are the Siunse, who 
go to visit in pilgrimage the thirty-three principal 
temples of Canon (which see), which are scattered 
over the empire. Besides these regular pilgrimages, 
the Japanese also undertake occasional religious 
journeys to visit certain temples in fulfilment of cer- 
tain vows. These pilgrims travel alone, almost 
always running, and, though generally very poor, re- 
fuse to receive charity from others. 

Hinduism has its pilgrimages on a grand scale. 
Thousands and tens of thousands annually repair to 
the temple of Juggernauth in Orissa. And equally 
famed as the resort of multitudes of Hindu pilgrims 
is the island of Ganga Sagor^ where the holiest 
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brancli of tlie Ganges is lost in the waters of tlic In- 
dian Ocean. To visit this sacred river liundreds of 
thousands annually abandon tlieir homes, and travel 
for months amid many hardships and dangers, and 
should they reach the scene of their pilgrimage, it is 
only in many cases that they may plunge themselves 
and their unconscious babes into the troubled, but, 
in their view, purifying waters, offering themselves 
and tlieir little ones as voluntary victims to the holy 
river. Among the numberless sacred spots in Hin- 
dustan, may be mentioned JumnoutHy a village on 
the banks of the Jumna, which is so famed as a place 
of pilgrimage that those who resort thither are con- 
sidered as thereby almost entitled to divine honours. 
The holy town of Hurdwar may also be noticed, to 
which pilgrims resort from every corner of the East 
where Hinduism is known ; and of such efficacy is 
the water of the Ganges at this point, that e\en the 
guiltiest may be cleansed from sin by a single ablu- 
tion. 

The Budhists, though not so devoted to pilgrim- 
ages as the Hindus, are not without their places of 
sacred resort. One of the most noted is Adam’s 
Peak in Ceylon, where Gotarna Bud)ia is supposed 
to have left the impression of his foot. The summit 
of the peak is annually visited by great numbers of 
pilgrims. Tlie Lamaists of Thibet also make an an- 
nual pilgrimage to Lha S<a for devotional purposes. 

PILGRIMS, those wlio make a journey to holy 
places as a religious duty, to worship at the shrine of 
some dead saint, or to pay homage to some sacred 
relics. The word is derived from the Flemish pel- 
grim, or the UvXim pelegriiu), botli of wliich may be 
traced to the Latin^rcyr/wiw, a stranger or traveller. 

PILGRIMS (Poor), a Romish order of religious, 
which originated about a. d. 1500. They com- 
menced in Italy, but passed into Germany, where 
they wandered about as mendicants, barefooted and 
bareheaded. 

PILLAR-SAINTS, devotees who stood on the 
tops of lofty pillars for many years in fulfilment of 
religious vows. Tlie first who originated this prac- 
tice was Simeon, a native of Sisau in Syria, who was 
boni about A. D. 390. In early youth he entered a 
monastery near Antioch, where he devoted himself 
to the most rigid exercises of mortification and ab- 
stinence. Having been expelled from the monastery 
for his excessive austerities, he retired to the adja- 
cent mountain, wliere he took up liis residence first 
in a cave, then in a little cell, where he immured 
himself for three years. Next he removed to the 
top of a mountain, where he ehained himself to a 
rock for several years. His fame had now become 
so great, that crowds of visitors thronged to see him. 
“ Incommoded by the pressure of the crowd,” we are 
told, he erected a pillar on wliich lie might stand, 
elevated at first six cubits, and ending with forty. 
The top of the pillar was tliree feet in diameter, and 
surrounded witli a balustrade. Here be stood day 
and night in all weathers. Through the night and 


till nine A. M. he was constantly in prayer, often 
spreading forth bis bauds and bowing so low that bis 
forehead touclied bis toes. A by-stander once at- 
tempted to count the number of these successive 
prostrations, and he counted till they amounted to 
1244. At nine o’clock A. M. he began to address 
the admiring crowd below, to hear and atiswer their 
questions, to send messages and write letters, &c. for 
he took concern in the welfare of all the churches, 
and corresponded witli bishops and even with emper- 
ors. Towards evening he suspended his intercourse 
with this world, and betook himself again to con- 
verse with God till the following day. He generally 
ate but once a week, never slept, w'ore a long sheep- 
skin robe and a cap of the same. His beard was 
very long, and bis frame extremely emaciated. In 
this manner be is reported to liave spent thirty-seven 
year>, and at last, in his sixty-ninth year, to have ex- 
pired uiiobs(!rved in a })raying attitude, in wdiich no 
one ventured to disturb liiin till after three days, 
when Antony, liis disciple and biographer, mounting 
the pilhu’, found that his s]>irit had departed, and his 
holy body was emitting a delightful odour. His re- 
mains were borne in great pomp to Antioch, in order 
to be the safeguard of that imwalled town, and iniui- 
merable miracles were performed at his shrine. His 
pillar also was so venerated that it was literally en- 
closed wiili chapels and monasteries for some ages. 
Simeon was so averse from women that he never 
allowed one to come within the sacred precincts of 
liis pillar. Even his own mother was debarred this 
pri\ilege till after her death, when her corpse was 
brought to him, and he now restored lier to life for a 
short time, that she might see liim and converse with 
him a little before she ascended to heaven.” 

Another Simeon St^litcs is mentioned by Eva- 
griu.s as liuving lived in the sixth century. In his 
childhood he mounted his pillar near Antioch, and 
is said to have occupied it sixty-eight years. The 
example of Simeon was afterwards followed, to a 
certain extent at least, by many persons in Syria and 
Palestine, and piUar-saintu were found in the East, 
even in the tw’elfih century, when the Siylites, as 
they were termed by the Greeks, were abolished. 
This order of saints never found a footing in the 
West, and when one WulHlaieus attempted to com- 
nieiice the practice in the Gennaii territory of Treves, 
the neigiibouriiig bishops destroyed liis pillar, and 
prevented him from ciirrying his juirpose into efi'ect. 

PILLARS (Consecrated). From the most re- 
mote ages tlie practice has been found to prevail of 
setting up stones of memorial to preserve the re- 
membrance of important events. The first instance 
mentioned in Scripture is that of the stone which 
Jacob set up at Bethel, and wliich lie consecrated 
by anointing it with oil to serve not only as a memo- 
rial of tiie vision which he saw on that favoured 
^‘pot, but as a witness of tiie solemn engagement into 
whieli lie entered. We find a pillar and a heap of 
stones made the memorials of a compact of peace 
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rnrified between Jacob and l^aban. Moses, also, at 
the foot of Mount Siimi, built an altar, and set up 
twelve pillars representing the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael, in token of the covenant which they there made 
with G-od. For a similar reason Joshua took a 
great stone in Shechem, and “ set it up under an 
oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord.” This 
pillar of stone was designed to be an enduring monii- 
nient of the great transaction in which the Israelites 
had just been engaged. 

Sometimes stone pillars were erected to mark the 
burying-place of some rehitive, of wliicli we have a 
nnnarkable instance in the pillar which Jacob erect- 
ed over the grave of his beloved Rachel. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans the same custom 
appears to have existed. Among the Sclavonic na- 
tions of the North such sepulchral stones, marking 
the resting-place of the dead, are found in great 
numbers. There are the rough- hewn memorial 
stones or cromlechs of the northern hordes, an inter- 
mediate link between the simple mound of earth and 
the gorgeous mausoleum of more modern days. To 
the rude stone pillars of earlier times succeeded the 
sculptured obelisks of later ages. In Egypt, in In- 
dia, in Persia, such indications of a higher civiliza- 
tion have been found in great abundance. And what 
are the towering stone pyratnids of Egypt but only 
gigtviUic mausoleums containing vaulted chambers, a 
sarcophagus, and mouldering bones ? 

Tlie substitution of the rude for the sculptured pil- 
lar took place among the Israelites probably at the in- 
troduction among them of the government of kings ; 
and it is not unlikely that the monument by which 
Saul commemorated his victory over the Aiiialekites 
may have been a more polished and artistic structure 
than the simple pillars of earlier times. Traces of 
such redned monuments are still found chiefly in the 
northern part of the Phoenician territory. It has 
been generally supposed that the Egyptian j)illar8 
or obelisks were dedicated to tlie sun. “ This, how- 
ever,” says Sir John (Gardner Wilkinson,” is a mis- 
conception not difhculr to explain. The first obelisks 
removed from Egypt to Rome were said to have 
come from Heliopolis, ‘ the city of the sun,’ which 
stood in Lower Egypt, a little to the south-east of 
the Delta ; and those of Heliopolis being dedicat- 
ed to R6, the divinity of the place, the Romans were 
led to conclude that all others belonged to the same 
god. But the obelisks of Thebes were ascribed to 
Amun, the presiding deity of tliat city, and though 
several of those at Rome came from Thebes, and 
were therefore dedicated to Amun, the first impres- 
sions were too strong to be removed, and the notion 
of their exclusive appropriation to the sun conti- 
nued, and has been repeated to the present day.” 

Consecrated pillars were probably tlie most an- 
cient monuments of idolatry, and, accordingly, the 
Israelites were forbidden to set them up as objects 
of worship. Thus they were enjoined in Lev. xxvi, 
1, “ Yesliall make you no idols nor graven image, 
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neither rear you up a standing image, neither shall 
ye set up any image of stone in your land, to bow 
down unto it : for I am the Lord your God.” Vos- 
sius, in his erudite work, ‘ De Idololatria,’ informs us, 
that Jacob’s stone-pillar was held in great venera- 
tion in after times, and was removed by thj^ews to 
.Jerusalem. After the destruction of |i^at city by 
Titus, it is alleged that the Jews were permitted, 
on a particular day, to anoint the stone with gi'eat 
lamentations and expressions of sorrow. Bochart 
asserts that the Phoenicians first wor^hipped Jacob’s 
stone, and afterwards consecrated others, which they 
called Bmtylia^ in memory of Bethel, where Jacob 
anointed the stone. See Stone- Worship. 

PIMPLEIS, a surname of the Muses derived from 
Mount Pimplea in Boeotia, which was sacred to 
them. 

PINARII, a family of hereditary priests of Her- 
cules among the ancient Romans. They were infe- 
rior to tlie Politil^ another family who were devoted 
to the worsliip of tlie same god. Tlie Pinani are 
mentioned as existing in the time of the kings. 

PINCZOVIANS, a name which was given to the 
SooiNiANs (which see) in Poland in the sixteentli 
eentniy, derived from the town of Pinezow, where 
the leaders of the sect resided. 

PIlUT, a ceremony among the Biidhists of Cey- 
lon, wliieh consists in reading certain portions of the 
Bana (which see), for the purpose of appeasing the 
demons called yalcas, from whom all the afflictions of 
men are supposed to proceed. This ceremony, which 
is the only one that professes to be sanctioned by 
Gotama Budha, is thus described by Mr. Spence 
Hardy, in ids ‘ Eastern Monacldsin:’ “ About sun- 
set numbers of persons arrived from different quar- 
ters, tlie greater proportion of whom were women, 
bringing with them cocoannt shells and oil, to be 
presented as ofi'erings. As darkness came on, the 
sliells were placed in niches in the wall of the court 
by which the wih^ira is surrounded ; and by the aid 
of the oil and a little cotton they were soon convert- 
ed into lamps. The wall around the b<5-tree was 
similarly illuminated ; and as many of the people 
had brought torclies, coini»o8ed of cotton and resi- 
nous substances, the whole of tlie sacred enclosure 
M'RS ill a blaze of light. I'he gay attire and merry 
countenances of the various groups that were seen 
in every direction gave e>idciice, tliat however so- 
lemn the professed object for wdiicli they were assem- 
bled together, it was regarded by all as a time of 
relaxation and festivity. Indeed the grand cause of 
the popularity of this and similar gatherings is, tliat 
tliey are the only occasion, marriage festivals ex- 
cepted, upon which the young people can see and be 
seen, or upon which they can throw off the reserve 
and restraint it is their custom to observe in the or- 
dinary routine of social intercourse. 

“ The service continues during seven days, a pro 
paratory ceremony being held on the evening of the 
first day. The edifice in which it is conducted is tlie 
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same as that in which the bana is read upon other 
occasions. A relic of Badiia, enclosed in a casket, 
is placed upon a platform erected for the purpose ; 
and the presence of this relic is supposed to give the 
same efficacy to the proceedings as tliough the great 
sage were personally there. For the priests who are 
to officiate another platform is prepared ; and at the 
conclusion of the preparatory service a sacred thread 
called the pirit mila is fastened round the interior of 
the building, tlie end of wliich, after being fastened 
to the reading platform, is placed near the relic. 
At such times as tlie wliole of the priests who are 
present engage in chaunting in cliorus, the cord is 
untwined, and each priest takes liold of it, thus mak- 
ing the communication complete between each of the 
officiating priests, the relic, and the interior walls of 
the building. 

“ From the commencement of the service on the 
monung of tlie second day, until its conclusion on 
the evening of the seventh day, the reading platform 
is never to be vacated day or night. For this rea- 
son, when the two officiating priests are to be re- 
lieved by otliers, one continues sitting and reading 
whilst the other gives bis seat to his successor, and 
tlie second priest does not effect his exchange until 
the new one has commenced reading. In the same 
way, from the morning of the second day till the 
moniiiig of the seventh day, the reading is continued 
day and night, without interinission. Not fewer 
than twelve, and in general twenty-four, priests are 
in attendance, two of whoip are constantly officiating. 
As they are relieved every two hours, each priest 
has to officiate two hours out of the twenty-four. 
In addition to this, all the priests engaged in the 
ceremony are collected three times in each day : viz. 
at sunrise, at midday, and at sunset, when they 
chaunt in chorus the tliree principal discourses of 
the Pirit, called respectively Mangala, Katana, and 
Karanfya, with a short selection of verses from other 
sources. After this the reading is continued till the 
series of discourses has been read through, wlien 
they are begun again, no otlier than those in the first 
series being read until the sixth day, when a new 
series is commenced. 

“ On the morning of the seventh day a grand pro- 
cession is formed of armed and unarmed men, and a 
person is appointed to officiate as the ddwaddtay^, or 
messenger of tlie gods. Tin's company, with a few 
of the priests, proceeds to some place wliere the 
gods are supposed to reside, inviting them to attend 
prior to the conclusion of the service, that they may 
partake of its benefits. Until the messenger and 
ids associates return, the officiating priests remain 
seated, but the reading is suspended. 

“ At the festival I attended tlie messengi r was in- 
troduced with great state, and sulphur was burnt be- 
fore him to make his appearance the more superna- 
tural. One of the priests having proclaimed that 
the various orders of gods and demons were invited 
*u be present, the messenger replied that he had 


been deputed by sucli and such deities, repeating 
their names, to say that they would attend. The 
threefold protective formulary, which forms part of 
the recitation, was spoken by all present, in grand 
chorus. In the midst of much that is superstitious 
in practice or utterly erroneous in doctrine, there are 
some advices repeated of an excellent tendency ; but 
the whole ceremony being conducted in a language 
that the people do not understand, no beneficial 
result can be produced by its performance.” 

Such is the ceremony attending the reading of the 
ritual of priestly exorcism. This ritual is called 
Piruwdnd pota. It is written in tlie Pali language, 
and consists of extracts from the sacred hooks, the 
recital of wliich, accompanied with certain attendant 
ceremonies, is intended to ward off evil and to bring 
prosperity. 

PIKKE AVOTH (Heh. the hedge of the law), a 
name given by the .Icwish Kahhis to the Masoka 
(which see), from the circumstance, that it is intend- 
ed to hedge in or secure the law from all manner of 
cliange. 

PJSCICUKI (Lat. little fishes), a name which the 
early Christians sometimes assumed, to denote, as 
Tertullian alleges, that they were bom again into 
Christianity by water, and could not he saved but 
by continuing therein. I'erhaps it may have a re- 
ference to the IciiTHUS (which see). 

PISCINA (Lat. pkeis, a fish), a name sometimes 
applied to the font in early Christian churches. The 
word is supposed by Optatus to have been used in 
allusion to our Saviour’s technical name Ichthub 
(which see). But as pkeina denoted among the 
Latin writers a bath or pool, it is on that account 
alone an appropriate name for a font. In the Ko- 
inish Cluirch the word jnsdna means tlie sink or 
cesspool where the priest empties the water in 
wliicii he washes his hands, and where he pours out 
all the consecrated waste stuff. In the Church of 
England tlie piscina is explained by Dr. Hook to 
mean “ a perforation in the wall of tlie church tlirough 
which the water is poured away with which the cha- 
lice is rinsed out after the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist.” 

PISCIS. See Ichthub. 

PISTOL See Believers. 

PISTOR (Lat. the baker), a surname of Jupiter at 
Rome, derived from tlie circumstance, tliat while the 
Gauls were besieging that city, the god suggested to 
the Romans tliat by throwing loaves of bread among 
the enemy they might lead them to raise the siege, 
under the impression that the besieged were possess- 
ed of ample provisions to hold out against them. 

PISTIUS, a surname of Zeus, as being the god of 
faith and fidelity. It corresponds to tlie Latin Fi- 
dins. 

PISTORES (Ijat. bakers), a term of reproach ap- 
plied to the early Christians in consequence of their 
poverty and simplicity. 

PITAKA, or Pitakattayan (Pali, pitdkan , a 
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basket, and tdyo^ three), tlie sacred books of the 
Budhists. The text of the PitcJea is divided into 
tliree great classes. Tlie instructions contained in 
the first class, called Winaya, were addressed to the 
priests; those in the second class, SiUray to the 
laity ; and those in the third class, Ahhidliarmina, to 
the ddwas and brahmas of the celestial worlds. There 
is a commentary called the Attfia/cathd, which, until 
recently, was regarded as of equal authority with 
the text. Tlie text, as we learn from Mr. Spence 
Hardy, was orally prc8er\ed until the reign of the 
Singhalese monarch, Wattagamani, who reigned from 
B. C. 104 to B. c. 7G, when it was committed to 
writing in the island of Ceylon. The CommcMitary 
was written by Budhagosha in A. d. 4‘iO. To es- 
tablish the text of the Pitakas, three several convo- 
cations were held. The first met B. c. 54.3, when 
the whole was rehearsed, every syllable/ being re- 
peated with the utmost precision, and an authentic 
version established, though not committed to writing. 
The second convocation was held in B. C. 443, when 
the whole was again rehearsed in consequence of cer- 
tain usages having sprung up contrary to the teach- 
ings of Budha. The third convocation took place 
B. c. 308, when the PitaJeas were again rehearsed 
without either retreiicinnent or addition. These 
sacred books are of immense size, containing, along 
with the Coinmenlary, nearly 2,000,000 lines. See 
Bana, Budhists. 

PITANATIS, a surname of Artemis, derived from 
Pitana in Laconia, wliere slie was worshipped. 

PIUS IV. (CuEKD 01'). Tliis document, which 
forms one of the autliorizcd standards of tlie Church 
of Rome, was prepared by Pope Pius IV. imme- 
diately after the rising of the council of Trent, and 
is understood to embody in substance the decisions 
of that council. The Creed bears date November 
1564, and was no sooner issued than it was imme- 
diately received througliout the Romish Church, and 
since that time it has been always coii.sidered as an 
accurate summary of their faith. It is binding upon 
ail clergymen, doctors, teachers, heads of uiuNersi- 
ties, and of monastic institutions, and military orders, 
with all reconciled converts. This authoritative do- 
cument, with the oath or promise appended, runs as 
follows ; — 

“ I. I most steadfastly admit and embrace the 
Apostolical and Ecclesiastical Traditions, and all 
other observances and constitutions of tiie same 
church. 

“ II. I also admit the Sacred Scriptures, accord- 
ing to that sense which Holy Motlier Church has 
held, and does hold, to whom it appertains to judge 
of the true sense and interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures ; neither will I ever take and interpret 
them otherwise than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers. 

“ III. I also profess that there are, truly and pro- 
perly, seven Sacraments of the new law, instituted 
by tJesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the wil- 

vation of mankind, though not all for every one ; to 
wit. Baptism, Confirmation^* Eucharist, Penance, Ex- 
treme Unction, Orders, and Matrimony, and that 
they confer gi'ace ; and that of tliese Baptism, Con- | 
firmation, and Orders, cannot be reiterated without ! 
sacrilege ; and I also receive and admit the^ceived j 
and approved ceremonies of the Catl|||dic Oaiircli 
used in the solemn administration of ail the afore- : 
said Sacraments. I 

“ IV. I embrace and receive all and every one of ' 
the things which have been defined and declared in i 
tlie Holy Council of Trent concerning original sin 
and justification. 

“ V. 1 profess, likewise, tliat in the Mass there is : 
offered unto God a true, proper, and propitiatory ' 
sacrifice for the living and the dead ; and that in the i 
most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, there are 
truly, really, and substantially the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and that tliero is made a conversion of 
the whole substance of tlie bread into the body, and 
of the whole substance of the wine into the blood ; 
which conversion tlie Catholic Church calls Tran- 
siibstantiation. 

“VI. I also confess, that under either kind alone, 
Christ is received wliole and entire, and a true Sacra- i 
ment. 

“ VII. I constantly hold that there is a Purgatory, 
and that the souls therein detained are helped by 
the suffrages of the faithful. 

“VIIl. Likewise, that the saints, reigning toge- 
ther with Christ, are to be honoured and invocated ; | 
and that they ofier prayers to God for us, and that 
their Relics are to be venerated. 

“ IX. I most firmly assert that the Images of 
Christ, and of the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and 
also of other saints, are to be had and retained ; and 
that due honour and veneration are to be given to 
them. 

“ X. I also affirm that the power of Indulgences 
WHS left by Clirist in the church, and that the use of 
them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

“ XI. I acknowledge the Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Roman Church, to be the mother and mistres.s 
of all churches ; and 1 promise and swear true obe- 
dience to the Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

“ XII. I likewise undoubtedly receive and profess 
all other things delivered, defined, and declared by 
the sacred Canons and general Councils, and parti- 
cularly by the holy Council of Trent; and I cdii- 
demn, reject, and anatiiematize all things coiitiary 
thereto, and all heresies which the church has con- 
demned, rejected, and anathematized. 

“ I, N. N^, do at this present freely profess and 
sincerely hold this true Catholic faith, out of which 
no one can be saved ; and I promise most constantly 
to retain and confess the same entire and inviolate, 
with God's assistance, to the end of my life. And I 
will take care, as far as in me lies, that it shall he 
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held, taught, and preached by my subjeota, or by 
thoae, the care of wlioin iMmll appertain to me in my 
office ; this I vow, promise, and swear — so help me 
God and these Holy Gospels of God 1” 

PIX. See Pyx. 

PLACEBO, an office or service in the Romish 
Church, performed for the health and good estate 
of some soul or souls ; so called from the word Plxt- 
cebo^ being the first word of the office. 

PLANET WORSHIP. See Tsabians. 

PLANETA, a gown, the same as the chasuble, 
worn by the Romish priesthood ; a kind of cape open 
only at the sides, worn at mass. 

PLATOXrSTS. See Academics. 

PLATONISTS (New). See Alexandrian 
School. 

PLENARY INDULGENCES, those indulgences 
which, according to the Komi.Nh Church, release the 
individual from all the paitis and penalties incurred 
by him on account of sin up to the time of receiving 
the boon. The exact date of the Introduction of 
these indulgences has not been ascertained ; but 
Pope Urban II., at the council of Clermont in a. d. 
1095, declared that to every one who should join 
the crusades for driving the Saracens out of Pales- 
tine, his doing so should be reckoned as a full dis- 
charge of all the penances which he might have 
incurred, and he should also acquire the remission 
of all the punishment to which he might have be- 
come subject by the sins of his whole life. When 
the crasade.s, however, had ceased, plenary indul- 
gences by no means ceased with them, but the sys- 
tem came to be applied to otlmr cases. If a bisliop 
wished any work to be accomplished, as, for instance, a 
church to be repaired, an episcopal palace to be built, 
or the like, he simply proclaimed a plenary indul- 
gence, and immediately he found abundance of will- 
ing labourers. The most trifling services, were 
often purchased with indulgences, and in this way 
the ancient discipline and system of penance was 
completely relaxed. The abuses which bad thus 
ansen called for some reniedy, and, accordingly, 
Gregory VII. and Urban II. pointed the attention 
of the clergy to the distinction between true and 
false penitence; while Innocent III., by a special 
decree, endeavoured to restrain the bishops from the 
indiscreet granting of indulgences. 

The system of plenary indulgences was no sooner 
introduced than it was adopted by many succes.sive 
popes. Thus we find it resorted to by Calixtus II. 
in A. D. 1122; by Eugenius III. in A. D. 1145; by 
Pope Clement III. in A. D. 1195. Boniface VIII., 
in the Bull which announced the Jubilee of A. D. 
1300, granted not only a plenary and larger, but a 
most plenary remission of sins to those who sliould 
visit the churches of the apostles. “It is worth 
while,” says Dr, Stillingfleet, “ to understand the 
diflerence between a plenary, larger, and most plen- 
ary, indulgence; since Bellarmine tells ns, that a 
plenary indulgence takes away all the punishinent 


due to sin. But these were the fittest terms to let 
the people know that they should have as much lor 
their money as was to be had ; and wlint could they 
desire more? And although Bellarmine abbohi the 
name of selling indulgences, yet it comes all to one : 
the popes give indulgences, and they give money ; 
or they do it not by way of purchase, but by way of 
alms. But commend me to the plain honesty of 
Boniface IX., who, being not satisfied with the ob- 
lations of Rome, sent abroad bis jubilees to Cologne, 
Magdeburg, and other cities, but also sent his collec- 
tors to take Ills share of money that was gathered, 
without which, a.s Gobelinus saith, no indulgences 
were to be bad ; who also informs us, that the 
preachers of the indulgences told the people, in order 
to encourage them to purchase, that they were not 
only aposhu, but a culpa, that is, they not only deli- 
vered from temporal, but from tlie fault itself wliich 
deserved etenuil, punishment. Tliis made the peo- 
ple look into them, and not finding those temis, hut 
only the words ‘a most plenary remission,’ they were 
di.s8atisfied, because tl)ey were told that the fault 
could be forgiven by God alone ; but if they could 
hut once find that the Pope would undertake to clear 
all scores with God for them, they did not doubt but 
they would be worth their money. Whereupon he 
saith, those very terms were put into tliem. Then 
the wiser men thought tliese were counterfeit, and 
made only by the pardon -mongers; but, upon fur- 
ther inquiry, they foiiiid it otherwise. How far this 
trade of indulgences was improved afterwards, the 
Reformation, to which tliey gave rise, will be a last- 
ing monument.” Dr. Lingard, the Roman Catholic 
historian, endeavours to explain away these jden- 
ary indulgences, by alleging them to be merely 
c'xcmj»tions from certain canonical penances to wliicli 
their sins would have otherwise exposed them. See 
Indulgence. 

PLENARY INSPlR.VnON, an expression used 
to denote the full inspiration of the Sacred Writings, 
as extending not only to the thoughts of tlie writers, 
hut even to the very words in which their thoughts 
are expressed. See Inspiration. 

PLOUGHING FESTIVAL. See Agriculture 
(Festival of). 

PLUNTERIA, a festival anciently celebrated at 
Athens every year in honour of Athena, It was be- 
lieved to be an unlucky day, because the statue of 
the goddess was covered over and carefully concealed 
from the view of men. A proceshioii was held on 
this day, and a quantity of dried figs was carried 
about. If any undertaking was commenced on the 
day of the Plimteria, the belief was that it must cer- 
tainly fail. 

PLURALIST, an ecclesiastic who holds more than 
one benefice with cure of souls. In the early Chris- 
tian Church the existence of pluralities was unknown. 
St. Ambrose, indeed, expressly declares, that it was 
not lawful for a bishop to have two churches ; and al- 
though, in some cases, the paucity of minister might 
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render it necessary for a presbyter or tleacon to offi- 
ciate in more than one parochial church, he was not 
on that account entitled to draw the revenues of 
these churches. Thus tliere might be in tliose early 
ages a plurality of offices in the same dioceses, but 
there could not be a plurality of benefices yielding 
separate sources of incpme to the same officiating 
minister. The council of CI>alcedon has a peremp- 
tory canon forbidding all such {duralities, not only in 
the case of churches, but also in the case of monas- 
teries. This rule continued in force long after the 
council of Chalcedon, and was renewed in the sec- 
ond council of Nice, as well as in other later coun- 
cils. 

Tlie system of pluralities which prevails so exten- 
sively in the Church of England had its origin in an 
obsolete law which empowered a poor cle.rgyman, 
with the consent of his bishop, to hold two or more 
livings under the nominal value of £8 sterling. By 
the canon law no two livings could be held conjunctly, 
if the distance between them exceeded thirty miles ; 
but for a century past the distance has been regarded 
as extending to forty-five miles. In consequence of 
the operation of this system more than 2,000 parishes 
in England have been deprived of the right of pos- 
sessing resident incumbents. 

Pluralities have seldom been permitted to any 
great extent in Presbyterian churches. The only 
form, indeed, in which tlie qiiestion ever came before 
the General Assembly of the Cliurch of Scotland, was 
that of a professorship being joined to a parocbial 
charge near the seat of a University. In this sliape 
the subject was discussed in three successive As.«em- 
blies, commencing with that of 1824, ajid although a 
majority decided in favour of the double office, the 
University Commis-sion having expressed their oppo- 
sition to pluralities as injuriously affecting the inter- 
ests of education, the system, without any express 
enactment on tlie part of the church, has been drop- 
ped, except in a very few cases of parish ministers at 
Univeraity seats, who act as professors. 

PLUTON, the deity among the ancient Greeks 
who was believed to bestow wealtli. It was also a 
name given to tlie god of tlie infernal regioqs, 

PLUTUi5, the personification of riches among the 
ancient Greeks, who had a legend that Zcuh had 
blinded him in order that be might give riches with- 
out regard to merit. 1 

PLUVIUS, a surname of JvpHer among the an- 
cient Romans as tlie deity who sends rain, and hence 
they worshipped him specially in times of drought. 

PNEUMATOMACIIT, a name given to the Ma- 
cedonians (wliich see), as denying the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. 

PODONIFFiE, (Gr.jpoMs, podos^ a foot, and nipto, 
to wash), a term used to designate a party of the 
MennONITES (which see), because they believed 
that it was imperative upon the disciples of Christ in 
j every age to wash tlie feet of tlieir guests in token of 
their love. 

PCENA, a personification of punishment among 
the ancient Romans, and allied to the Furies. 

POLAND (Eastern Church op). Tiie empire 
of Lithuania in Poland, included from the thirteenth 
century a large population which had been converted 
to Christianity in connection with the Greek Church. 
This po|)ulatiori, inhabiting the Westerijk^ussian 
principalities, had been added to the erafliiie by con- 
quest, and were allowed to retain the undisturbed 
eiijoyinent of their religion, language, and local cus- 
toms. The Lithuanian sovereigns appointed as gov- 
eniors of these provinces princes of tlie reigning 
family, who themselves became converts to tlie 
Eastern or Greek Church, This was particularly the 
case with the sons of Gliedimiii in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, who were intrusted with these provinces. Their 
father remained throughout life a Pagan idolater, 
but his son, Olgherd, who succeeded him, was bap- 
tized into the Greek Church. Ho attended Christian 
worship at Kioff and other towns of his Russian pos- 
sessions, built churches and convents, and was jirayed 
for by Ids Christian subjects as a believer in the 
orthodox faith ; and yet, wiili a stmnge inconsistency, 
when at Wihm, the ca}»itHl of Lithuania Proper, he 
sacrificed to the naiional idols, and adored the sacred 
fire. Several of his sons were baptized and educated 
in the tenets of the Greek Cluirch, but .Tagliellon, 
bis successor on the throne, was brought up in the 
Pagan idolatry of his ancestors. He became a con- 
vert, however, in 1380 to the creed of tlie Western 
church, but Paganism lingered in Lithiiania for a 
considerable time after the conversion of its sov- 
ereign. This was particularly the case in Hamogi- 
tia, where the last sacred grove was not cut down, 
and idolatry finally abolished, before 1420. 

The union between the Easlern and Western 
churches, which w'as completed at Florence in 1438, 
was resisted by the Lithuanian churches, though it 
was urged upon them by several of tlieir own pre- 
lates. The difficult task was intrusted to the Jesuits 
of inducing the. Eastern Church of Poland to submit 
to the supremacy of Rome. To accomplish this 
work they published various writings in favour of 
the union of Florence, and used every effort to gain 
over to their cause the most influential of the clergy, 
i They found a ready tool to serve their purposes in a 
Lithuanian noble, called Michael Rahoza, who, though 
trained by themselves, bad taken orders in the Greek 
Church, and at their recommendation bad been ap- 
pointed archbishop of Kioff. This dignitary of the 
Greek Church was supplied by the Jesuits with written 
instructions how he was most effectually to bring 
about the desired union of his cliurch with Rome. 
Thus trained for his work tlie archbishop of Kioff, in 
1590, convened a synod of his clergy at Brest in 
Lithuania, and urged upon them, with every argu- 
ment he could command, the importance of submit- 
ting to the Roman see. The clergy were strongly 
impressed in favour of tlie proposal, but it met with 
the most strenuous opposition on the part of the 
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laity. Another synod was convened at Brest in 
1594, which was attended witii greater success. The 
subject having been fully discussed, tlie archbishop 
and several bishops declared tlieir agreement with 
tlie union concluded at Florence in 1438, admitting 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son, the doctrine of purgatory, and the 
supremacy of the Pope ; while tliey declared tlieir 
determination to retain the use of the Slavonic lan- 
guage in the celebration of public worsliip, and the 
retention of the ritual, as well as tlie discipline of 
the Eastern Church. The only condition they made 
was, that in their worship they might retain the Sla- 
vonic language, and observe the ceremonies of the 
Slavonic, ritual. This party received the name of 
Unhiles or United Greeks, and about 3,500,000 are 
still to be found in the Austrian dominions. Tlie 
announcement tliat the union had been accomplished 
was received by Pope Clement Vfl I. with the high- 
est satisfaction. Another .>ynod was convened at 
Brest by royal edict in 1596 for the purpose of 
inaugurating the union. At tliis synod the event 
was solemnly proclaimed, and all who had op- 
posed the union were excommunicated. The laiiy, 
however, headed by Prince O.strogki, palatine of 
Kioff, declared against the measure, and a nuiner- 
ous meeting took place of the clergy and laity 
opposed to Rome, at which the archbishop and those 
bishops who liad brought about the union were ex- 
communicated. The party of the union, supported 
by the king and the Jesuits, commenced an active 
persecution against their ojiponents, depriving them 
of numerous cliurches and convents. In conse- 
quence of the union, the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
who were zealoii.s friends of the Greek Churcii, be- 
came irritated and di.salTected, witliout, however, 
exhibiting any very serious dejiarture from their 
wonted loyalty. The most imj)ortant result of the 
union, however, was, that the Eastern Church of 
Poland WHS divided into two opposite and ho.stile 
churches, one acknowledging the authority of the 
Pope, and the other declining it. Those of the for- 
mer, who resided in Little Ku.ssia to the number of 
2,000,000, returned to the Russo-Greek Church. 

POLAND (Minor Reformed Church of), an 
Antitrinitarian Cliurch organized in 1565. The 
peculiar opinions of the sect, which chiefly consisted 
of a denial of the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
began to be openly broached in Poland in a secret 
society formed in 1546 for the discussion of religious 
subjects. At one of its meetings a priest called Pas- 
toris, a native of Belgium, attacked tlie mystery of the 
Trinity as being inconsistent with the essential unity 
of God. Tins doctrine, new at that time in Poland, 
was adopted by several members of the society, and 
having spread among the people, by the circulation 
or the works of Servetus, and the arrival of Laeliiis 
Socinus ill 1551, Jed to the fonnHtioii of a regular 
sect of Socinians. The same views were still further 
promoted by the teaching of Sianeari, a learned 


Italian, who held tlie office of professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Cmcow, and who openly main- 
tained that the divine nature of Christ had no part 
in his mediation. But the flrst individual in Poland 
who reduced Antitrinitarian opinions to a system, 
was Peter Gonesins or Gonioudzki, who had come 
from Switzerland professing |o adhere to the Calvin- 
istic or Genevese Confession. This man, at a synod 
held in 1556, rejected tlie doctrine of the Trinity as 
it is usually understood, and rrminlained the exist- 
ence of three distinct Gods, but that the true Godhead 
belonged only to the Father. He still further de- 
velo})ed his sentiments at the synod of Brest in 
Lithuania in 1558, on which occasion he denied the 
validity of infant baptism, adding that there were 
other things wliieli had crept from popery into the 
church. The synod imposed silence on Gonesius, 
tiireatening him with exeominuiiicatioii ; but he re- 
fused obedience, and found a large number who 
adhered to his opinions. Among these was John 
Kiszka, commander in-chief of the forces of Ijitliua- 
iiia, who, being possessed of both wealth and influ- 
ence, lent material assistance in the establishment of 
cliiirclies, on what has sometimes been called the 
SubordlitcUiom-st system, that is, maintaining the 
supremacy of tlic Father over the Son. 

Tlie followers of Gonesius soon increased in num- 
bers, drawing converts from the ranks of the wealthy 
and the learned ; and so rapid was the spread of the 
Socitiian and Arian doctrines, tiiat the Reformed 
cliurches in wliich tlicy originated were thereby 
seriously endangered. But a goodly number of able 
divines arose in tlte bosom of these churches, who 
manfully contended in behalf of the proper divinity 
of our bles^ed Lord, against many, even of the most 
eiiiiiient of their brethren, who bad unhappily cm- ' 
braced the Socinian heresy. At lengtli a disruption 
seemed inevitable, and though an eaniest struggle 
Avas made to prevent it, the breach was completed in 
1562 ; and in 1565 a Socinian Cliurch was set up in 
Poland, wiiicli took to itself the name of the Minor 
lit’funned Church. It had its synods, churches, 
schools, and a complete ecclesiastical organization. 

This sect published a Confession of Faiiii in 1574, 
in which they explicitly declared tlieir peculiar tenets. 
“God,” they said, “made the Christ, that is, the 
most perfect Prophet, the most sacred IViest, tlie 
invincible King, by whom he created the new wdrid. 

This new world is the new birth which Christ has 
jireaehed, established, and performed. Christ amend- 
ed the old order of things, and granted his elect eter- 
nal life, that they might after God the Most High 
believe in Him. The Holy Spirit is not God, but a 
gift, the fulness of which the Father has granted i 
to iiis Son.” These doctrines, which were com- 
pletely subversive of the doctrine of tlio Trinity, 
received a definite form from Faustus Socinus, who 
arrived in Poland in 1579, and settled there, be- 
coming connected by man iage with some of tlie first 
families in the land. This eminent individual 
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proved a most important accession to tlie Antitrini- 
tarian churches, over whose members he acquired an 
extraordinary influence. He was invited to assist 
at their principal synods, and took a leading part in 
them. At the synod ef Wengrow in 1584, he suc- 
cessfully maintained tlie doctrine that Jesus Christ 
ought to be worsliippei^ He also urged the rejec- 
tion of millenarian doctrines which were held by 
some of the Antitriiiitarian divines. His influence, 
however, reached its height at the synod of Brest in 
Lithuania in 1588, when he succeeded in giving 
unity to the doctrinal belief of their churches, by 
moulding their to some extent discordant opinions 
into one regular connected system. 

The Minor Reformed Church of Poland maintained 
the unlawfulness of oaths and of lawsuits among 
Christians. The church reserved to itself the exclu- 
sive right of excommunicating refractory members. 
Baptism they held was to be administered to adidts, 
and to be regarded as a sign of purification, which 
chatiges the old Adam into a heavenly one. They 
agreed with the church of Geneva as to the spiritual 
presence of Christ in the sacrament of the Supper. 
Great diversity of opinion prevailed among the 
members of the church on various theological points, 
but they all agreed in maintaining the Subordination 
theory of the Trinity. Tlieir rules of morality were 
exceedingly Sti*ict, and they endeavoured, like the 
Pharisees of old, to observe many precepts of Scrip- 
ture in the letter without any regard to the spirit. 
Socinius himself tanglit the doctrines of passive obe- 
dience and unconditional subinissiun, and he con- 
demned the resistance made by the French Prolcsl- 
anls to tlieir oppressors. Such sentiments, however, 
were not held by the Polish Socinians generally ; on 
the contrary, their synods of 1590 and 1598 sanc- 
tioned tlie use of arms when required in self-defence. 
Among the lower classes, indeed, there were not 
a few Socinians who maintained passive resist- 
ance to be a Christian duty ; and chiefly through 
their influence the synod of 1605 declared that Chris- 
tians ought rather to abandon their country than 
kill an enemy who might happen to invade it. Such 
a doctrine could not possibly be maintained by the 
gre^t mass of the Polisli Socinians, niany of whom 
not only took up arms, but distinguished them.sclves 
by their valour in fighting the battles of their country. 

The Sociniaii sect in Poland published an exposi- 
tion of their religious principles in an authoritative 
document well known by the name of the Racoviau 
Catechism. A smaller Catechism first appeared in 
German in 1605, and a larger also in German in 
1608. Both were exclusively composed by Smal- 
cius, but the latter was translated into Latin by Mos- 
korzewski, a learned and wealthy Polish nobleman. 
Tlie Socinian congregations in Poland were never 
numerous ; but they numbered among their members 
many eminent scholars and authors, particularly on 
points of theology. A collection of tlieir divines, 
under the name of the Bihliotlieca Fratrum Polonor- 


orunij is found in almost all theological libraries of | 
any extent. I 

One imhappy element in the hi.story of the So- j 
ciniaii churches of Poland was tlie prevalence of 
dissensions among them, which, instead of being 
dimini.shed, seemed rather to increase after their or- 
ganization into a regularly constituted chu»< The 
principal sects which branched off frOfftithem were 
the Budnmim and the Famovians. The former, 
not contented with avowing Socinian doctrines, went 
so far as to deny the inspiration and authority of 
Sacred Scripture, and were on that account cast out 
of the church. The latter, who were allowed to 
remain in connection with the cliurch, lield Arian 
rather than Socinian opinions, maintaining that, be- 
fore the foundation of tlie world, Christ was either 
hegolten or produced out of notliing by the Supreme 
God. Though treated with the utmost iiidulgonce, . 
Farnovius or Farnowski left the Minor Reformed 
Church in 1508, and attracted ai-ound him a large 
])ariy of adherents, dihtirignislied both for influence 
and learning. On the death of their leader in 1015, 
the Faruomans quickly dispersed and became ex- 
tinct. 

The Socinian Chnreli in Poland now rapidly de- 
clined. It was viewed with the most virulent hatred 
and jealousy both by Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics, hut more especially by the latter body, who 
embraced every op})orriiiiity of insulting and even 
maltreating the Socinians. An incident occurred 
which gave rise to open hostilities. In 1038 some 
students of the Socinian College at Racovv threw 
down a wooden crticilix which stood at the entrance 
ol the town. The Roman Catholics, enraged at the 
insult thus offered to their religion, brought the mat- 
ter before the courts of law, demanding that summary 
punishment should he inflicted, not only upon the 
offenders, but upon the whole church to which they 
belonged. The vindictive proposal thus made by 
the Romanists was listened to, notwithstanding the 
‘'(rongest jirotestations of innocence on the part of 
the Socinians, and by a decree of the diet of War- 
saw, the College at Haeow was destroyed, the pro- 
fessors banished, the printing-office belonging to tlie 
Socinians was levelled with the ground, and tlieir 
churches closed. A train of per.secutions followe<l, 
and in every part of the country tlie Socinians were 
subjected to insult and oppression. At length, in 
1058, the diet of W'arsaw decreed their summary 
expulsion from the kingdom, and denounced capital 
punishment against all who should in future enibrace 
their opinions, or give shelter and countenance to 
those who did so. In fultilment of this severe de- 
cree the Socinians were ordered to leave Poland 
within three years, but tliis temi was afterwards 
reduced to two years. This edict was repeated 
in 1601, and forthwith the whole body wtw driven 
from the kingdom, and scattered throughout differ- 
ent countries of Europe. Thus, in tlie course of lit- 
tle more than a hundred years, the Socinians, with 
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the excetition of a few persons here and there who 
secretly held their principles, were rooted out of Po- 
land. 

POLAND (Protestant Church of). Poland 
seenis to have first received Christianity from Great 
Moravia in the ninth century, and so rapidly did it 
spread among all classes, that in the following cen- 
tury it reached the palace ; and the sovereigti, Miec- 
zyslav the First, was baptized in A. d. 965, chiefly 
through the influence of the native Christians of 
Poland. About the same time he married Dam- 
browska, a Christian Bohemian princess. Having 
tlms obtained a firm footing in the country, the cause 
of Christianity received a considerable impulse from 
j the arrival in Poland of a number of Christian fugi- 
tives from Moravia. The neighbouring churches 
' of Germany soon acquired a great influence over 

I the Poles, while priests and monks flocked from 

f ! Italy and Fratice, but particularly from Germatiy, to 
1 i Poland, crowding the convents, and occupying the 
! i parochial churches, and at the same time using the 

I ^ Romish ritual in opposition to the simple worship 
j ; of the Polish national churches, which, however, 

I ! maintained their ground till tlie fourteenth cen- 

I I tury. The Hussites (which see), from Bohemia. 

' found a favourable field in Poland for the propaga- 
I j tion of their peculiar tenets, and the Romish clergy 

I j in consequence took active measures for the purpose 

I I of clieckirig the spread of the ohiioxious doctrines. 

! j With this view the parish priests were ordered to 

seize and bring before the bishops all who were 
snspected of holdiug Hussite sentiments. Severe 
enactmeuts were passed for the punishment of the 
heretics. Bat in the face of ail oppositiou the new 
I doctrines were embraced by some of the most hiflu- 
I ential families in the land, and the refonning {Hirty, 

I indeed, was very numerous, when their leader was 
j slain on the field of battle. But although the doc- 
trines of Huss had found many supporters in Poland, 
the national feeling was still in favour of the domi- 
nant church. 

In the commencement of the fifteenth century a 
powerful impulse was given to the cause of Polish 
education and literature by the establishment of the 
University of Cracow and the encouragement given 
in that seminary to native scholars. Already a 
goodly number of accomplished literary men had 
issued from tlie University of Prague, some of whom 
were chosen to fill the chairs at Cracow ; these 
again were generally selected to supply the vacant 
episcopal sees, and tlms iti a short time there were 
found in the Polish Church not a few prelates dis- 
tinguished alike for their piety and learning. The 
enlightened views which some of these ecclesiastical 
dignitaries entertained were speedily manifested in 
various projects started for reforming the churcli. 
Thus Martin Tromba, the primate of Poland, ordered 
the liturgical books to be translated into the national 
language, that they might be understood by the great 
mass of the people. But the boldest step in tiie 


direction of church reform at this period was taken 
by O'^trorog, palatine of Posen, who presented to 
the Polish diet of 1459 a proposal for introducing 
improvements of such a vital character, that had 
they been adopted, a separtition of the Church of 
Poland from Rome would have been the immediate 
result. “ In this plan,” say Count Kmsinski, “ of 
reforming the Church of Poland he maintained that, 
Christ having declared that his kingdom was not of 
tliis world, the Pope had no authority whatever over 
the king of Poland, and should not be even address- 
ed by the latter in humble terms unbecoming his 
dignity ; that Rome was drawing every year from 
the country large sums under the pretence of reli- 
gion, but, in fact, by means of superstition ; .and 
that the bishop of Rome was inventing most unjust 
rejisons for levying taxes, the proceeds of which were 
employed, not for the real wants of the church, but 
for the Pope’s private interests ; that all the eccle- 
siastical lawsuits should be decided in the country, 
and not at Rome, which did not take ‘ any sheep 
without wool;’ ‘that there were, indeed, amongst 
the Poles people who respected the Roman scrib- 
blings furnished with red seals and hempen strings, 
and suspended on the door of a church ; but that it 
was wrong to submit to these Italian deceits.’ lie 
farther says — ‘ Is it not a deceit that the Pope im- 
poses upon us, in spite of the king and the senate, 
I don’t know what, bulls called indulgences? He 
gets money by assuring people that he absolves their 
sin ; hut God has said by his prophet — “ My son, 
give me thy heart, and not money.” The Pope 
feigns that he employs his treasures for tlie erection 
of churches ; but he does it, in fact, for enriching his 
relations. I shall pass in silence things tliat are still 
worse. There are monks who praise still such 
fables. There are a great number of preachers and 
confessors who only think how to get the richest 
harvest, and who indulge themselves, after having 
plundered the poor people. He emnplains of the 
great number of monks unfit for the elermal office, 
saying, ‘ After having .shaven his head and midowed 
a cowl, a man thinks himself fit to correct the wheJb 
world. He cries, and almost bellows, in the pulpit, 
because he sees no opponent. Learned men, and 
even those who possess an inferior degree of know- 
ledge, cannot listen witliout horror to the nonsense, 
and almost blasphemy, uttered by such preachers.’” 

These sentiments avowed by a Polish senator in the 
assembly of the states, plainly indicated that public 
opinion, even in the fifteenth century, was prepared 
for the great ecclesiastical reformation which com- 
menced a century later in Germany and Switzerland. 
And as if still furtlier to pave the way for that impor- 
tant movement, treatises were at every little interval 
issuing from the press in Poland containing opinions 
which Rome has always been accustomed to brand «■ 
heresies. One work, in particular, was published at 
Cracow in 1515, which openly advocated the great 
Protestant principle, that the Holy Scriptures must 
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be believed, and all merely human ordinances may | 
be dispensed with. The date of the appearance of 
this treatise was two years before Luther publicly 
avowed his opposition to Romo. No sooner, accord- 
ingly, did the Germati Reformer commence his war- 
fare with the Pope than he was joined by many 
Poles, more especially belonging to the towns of 
Polish Prussia ; and so rapidly did the principles of 
the Reformation spread in Dantzic, the principality 
of that province, that, in 1524, no fewer than five 
churches were occupied by the disciples of the Wit- 
tenberg Reformer. A very large part of the inhabit- 
ants of Dantzic, however, still adhered to the old 
church, and anxious to restore tlu; ancient order of 
things, they despatched a deputation to Sigistnund 
the First, who at that time occupied the ihrotie of 
Poland, imploring his interposition. The monarch, 
moved by the appeal made by the deptUation, who 
appeared before him dressed in deep mourning, pro- 
ceeded in person to Dantzic, restored the former 
state of things, and either executed or banihlied the 
principal leaders of the new movement. But while 
for purely politicjil reasons SIgismund in this case 
acted in the most tyrannical and oppressive manner, 
he allowed the doctrines of Protestantism to spread 
in all the other parts of his dominions without per- 
secuting those who embraced them. And even in 
Datitzic itself, when Lutheratiism, in the course of 
a few years, began to be again preached within its 
walla, he refused to take a single step to check its 
progress, so that in the subsequent reign it became 
the dominant creed of that city, without, however, 
infringing upon the religious liberty of the Roman 
Catholics. 

The works of Luther found many readers, and 
even admirers, in Poland, and a secret society, com- 
posed of both clergymen aiid laymen, met frequently 
to discuss religious subjects; including those points 
more especially wliich the rise of the Reformation 
brought prominently before the public mind. It 
was in connection with this society that Anti Trini- 
tarian opinions were first a<lopted as a creed by 
several individuals, and the foundation laid in Poland 
for that sect wliose members were afterwards known 
by the name of Socinians (which see). The spread 
of this heresy, however, was limited to the upper 
classes of society, while among the great mass of the 
people the Scriptural views of the Reformers found 
ready acceptance ; a result, in no small degree owing 
to the arrival of Bohemian Brethren, to the num- 
ber of about a thousand, who had been driven from 
their own country, and found a home in the pro- 
vince of Posen. This event happened in 1548, and 
the public worship of the Brethren being conduct- 
ed in the Bohemian language, which was iiitelli 
gible to the inhabitants of Posen, attracted towards 
them the sympathies of multitudes. The Romish 
bishop of Posen, alarmed at the influence which 
the Brethren were exercising over the people of 
his diocese, applied for, and obtained, a royal edict 


for their expulsion from tlie country. Tliis oi*der . 
they immediately obeyed, and proceeded to Prussia, | 
where they found full religious liberty. Next year, | 
however, some of them returned to Poland, where | 
they had formerly received so much kindness, and : 
continued their labours without being molested in , | 
any form. Their congregations rapidly -'•eased, | [ 
and in a short time they reached the lai^numberof ' 
eighty in the province of Great Poland alone, while j 
many others were foi mod in difierent parts of the . 
country. j 

A circumstance occurred about tliis time which ' 
was providentially overruled for the still wider difiu- j 
sion of Protestant principles in Poland. Tlie students i 
of the University of Cracow, liaving taken offence i 
at some real or imagined affront offered them by the i 
rector, repaired to foreign universities, but jtarticu- ! 
larly to the newly erected University of Koiiigsberg, | 
from which tlte great nnijority of tliem returned ! 
home imbued with Protestant principles. The Re- j 
formed doctrines now made extraordinary progress, ' 
particularly in the province of Cracow. In vain did 
the Uomi^h clergy denounce the growing heresy ; 
all their refnonstrances were umivHiling, and at 
length they convened a general synod in 1551 to , 
consider the whole subject. On this occasion Ho- j 
sius, bishop of Erineland, composed his celebrated 
Confession, wliich has been acknowledged by tlw 
Church of Rome ns a faithful exposition of its creed. ' 
The synod not only decreed, that this creed should . 
be .signed by the whole body of the clergy, but 
petitioned the king that a royal mandate should be : 
issued ordering its subscription by the laity. It was • 
now resolved that a violent persecution should b« ’ 
commenced against the heretic-s, apd this determina- ! 
tion was strengthened by an encyclical letter from 
Rome, recominciiding the extirpation of heresy. 
Several cases of bloody persecution occurred, b«Jt 
the nobles, aroused to jealou.sy by the high-handed 
measure.s of the clergy, openly declared their wisli to 
restrict the authority of the bishops, and the people j 
were unanimous in expressing a similar desire. I 

Such WHS the state of matters in Poland when the I 
diet of 1552 was convened ; and scarcely had its j 
deliberations been commenced, when a general hos- I 
tility was evinced by the membera to episcopal juris- i 
diction. The result was, that, at this diet, religious . 
liberty for all confessions was virtually established ; 
in Poland. At the diet of 1555 the king was ear- 
nestly urged to convoke a national synod over which 
he himself should preside, and which should reform 
the church on the basis of the Holy Scriptures. It 
WHS proposed, also, to invite to this assembly the 
most distinguished Reformers, such as Calvin, Beza, 
Melancthon, and Vergerius. But the expectations 
of the Protestants in Poland were chiefly tunied to- 
wards John k Lasco or Laski, who had been instru- 
mental in promoting the cause of the Reformation 
in Germany, Switzerland, and England. For a long 
time he remained within the pale of the Romish 
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Cliurch, in the liope that it would be possible to I come known than the Romish clergy, taking the 


effect a Reformation without seceding from her com- 
munion. In 1540 he declared his adherence to the 
Protestant Church on the principles of Zwingli. 
The high reputation which Laski had already gained, 
both as a scholar and a Christian, attracted the 
marked attention of the Protestant princes in various 
parts of Europe, several of whom invited him to take 
up his residence in their doiniiiion.s. The sovereign 
of East Friesland, anxious to complete the reforma- 
tion of the church in that country, prevailed upon 
Ijaski to allow himself to be nominated superintend 
ent of all its churches. To cjirry out the object of 
his appointment was a matter of no small diffi- 
culty, considering the extreme reluctance which pre- 
vailed to the entire abolition of Romish rites, but 
by energy, perseverance, and uncompromising firm- 
ness, he succeeded, in the brief space of six years, 
ill rooting out the last remains of Romanism, and 
fully establishing the Protestant religion through- 
out the wliole of the churches of East Friesland, In 
1548 Laski received an earnest invitation from Cran- 
mer, archbishop of Canterbury, to join the distin- 
guidied Reformers, who had repaired to England 
from all parts of the Continent, that they might 
complete the Reformation of the church in that 
cuimtrv. Having accepted Cranuier's invitation, 
the Polish Reformer left Friesland and went to Eng- 
land, where he was apjioiiited, on his arriNal in 1550, 
superintendent of the foreign Protestant congrega- 
tion established at London. In this important 
sphere he continued to labour with much comfort 
j and success until the demise of Edward the Sixth 
and the accession of Mary arrested the in*ogres,> of 
the lieformation in England, and compelled Laski 
with his congregation to leave the country. This 
little hand of exile^, headed by the Polish Reformer, 
were driven by a storm upon the coast of Denmark, 
where, on landing, they were received at first with 
hospitality and kindness, but, through the influence 
of the Lutheran divines, they were soon obliged lo 
seek an asylum ehe where. The same hatred on the 
part of the Lutheran clergy was shown to the con- 
gregation of Laski at Lubeck, Hamburg, and Ros- 
tock. At length the remnants of the congregation 
found in Daiitzic a peaceful asylum, while J..H8ki 
himself retired to Friesland, where he was received 
with every mark of respect and attachment. In a 
short rime, however, finding hi.s position by no means 
so comfortable as at first, he removed to Frankfort- 
on-the- Maine, where he established a church for the 
Belgian Protestant refugees, and made various at- 
tempts, without success, to unite the Lutheran and 
Protestant churches. 

Throughout all his wanderings Laski’s thoughts 
were habitually turned toward.s Poland, and he main- 
tained a constant intercourse with his countrymen, 
and also with his sovereign, Sigismuiid Augustus, 
who entertained a high regard for him. He returned 
to I*oland in 1656. and no sooner did his arrival be- 


alarm, hastened to implore the king to banish from 
liis dominions a man whom they described as an 
outlawed heretic, and tlie source of troubles and 
commotions wherever he went. To this representa- 
tion the king paid no regard; and to the Himoyance 
of the bishops and the pa])al nuncio, Laski was soon 
after intrusted with the superintendence of all the 
Reformed churches of Jjittle Poland. Through his 
influence the tenets of the Swiss Reformers were 
extensively adopted by the higher classes of his 
countrymen. The chief objects, however, which he 
kept steadily in view were the union of all Protestant 
sects, and the ultimate establishment of a Reformed 
National Church modelled on the plan of the Church 
of England, for which he had conceived a high 
admiration. But his exertions in the cause of re- 
form were much weakened by the rise of Aiititrini- 
tarian sentiments in some of the churches which he 
superintended. He struggled hard, and not without 
success, to check the jirogress of these opinions. In 
the public affairs of the church he took an aetive 
part, and assisted in jireparing the version of the 
first Protestant Bible in Poland. In the midst of 
his unwearied labours in the cause of the Polish 
Reformation, Laski was cut off in 1560, before he 
had an opportunity of fully maturing his great de- 
signs. 

One of the last objects on which the Polish Refor- 
mer had set his heart, was the speedy convocation of 
a national synod. This proposal, however, met 
with violent opposition from Rome and its partizains. 
The Pope, Paul IV., despatched a legate to Polaiid 
with letters to the king, the senate, and the most 
influential noblemen, promising to eflect all neces- 
sary reforms, and to call a general council. Lippo- 
rnaiii, the papal legate, was an able man, and a de- 
voted servant to the see of Rome. The Romish clergy 
were much encouraged by the firesence of this digni- 
tary ill the country, who endeavoured, but without 
effect, to prevail upon the king to adopt violent mea- 
sures for the extirpation of heresy. The crafty 
eini.>sary of the Pope succeeded also by his intrigues 
in fomenting discord among the Protestants. He as- 
sembled a synod of the Polish clergy, which, while it 
lamented the diuigers which threatened the church, 
both from within and from without, passed many 
resolutions for improving its condition, and coercing 
the heretics. The extent to which the synod, insti- 
gated by Lippomani, pushed their jurisdiction may 
be seen from their proceedings in a case of alleged 
sacrilege recorded both by Romish and Protestant 
writers. “ Dorothy Lazecka, a poor girl, was accused 
of having obtained from the Dominican monks of 
Sochaezew a host, feigning to receive communion. 
It was said that she wrapped that host in her clothes, 
and sold it to the Jews of a neighbouring village, by 
whom she had been instigated to commit this act of 
sacrilege by the bribe of tlwee dollars and a gown 
embroidered with silk. This liost was said to hatw 
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been CArried by the Jews to tlie synagogue, where, 
being pierced with needles, it emitted a quantity of 
blood, wliich was collected into a flask. The Jews 
tried in vain to prove the absurdity of the charge, 
arguing, that as their religion did not permit them 
to believe in tlie mystery of transubstantiation, they 
never could be supposed to try a similar experiment 
on the host, which they considered as a mere wafer. 
The synod, influenced by Lippomani, condemned 
them, as well as the uufortunate woman, to be burned 
alive. The iniquitous sentence could not, however, 
be put into execution without the exequatur^ or the 
contirmation of the king, which could not be expected 
to be obtained from the enlightened Sigisnmnd 
Augustus. The Bishop Przerembski, wlio was also 
vice-chancellor of Poland, made a report to the king 
of the above-mentioned case, which he described in 
expressions of pious horror, entreating the monarch 
not to allow such a crime, committed against the 
Divine Majesty, to go inqmnished. Myszkowski, a 
great dignitary of the crown, who was a Protpstant, 
became so indignant at this report, that he could not 
restrain his anger, and was only prevented by the 
presence of the king from using violence against the 
prelate, the impiety and absurdity of wltose accusa- 
tion he exposed in strong language. The monarch 
declared that he would not believe such absurdities, 
and sent an order to the Starosi (chief magistrate or 
governor) of Sochaezew to release the accused par- 
ties; but the vice-cliauccllor forged the esceqiuitur^ 
by attaching the royjil seal without the knowledge of 
the monarch, and sent an order that the sentence of 
the synod should be immediately carried into execu- 
tion. The king, being informed of this nefarious act 
of the bishop, immediately desjjatched a messenger 
to prevent its eifccts. It was, liowcver, too late; 
and tlie judicial murder was perpetrated.” '^riiis 
atrocious affair excited, of course, a great sensation 
throughout Poland, and awakened sucli feelings of 
hatred against Lippomani, that he lost no time in 
quilting the country, a step which was absolutely 
necessary, indeed, as his life was in danger. 

The Polish Reformation went steadily forward in 
spite of all the opposition of Rome and its emissaries, 
111 Lithuania particularly, it received a .strong im- 
pulse from the influence exerted in its favour by 
Prince Radziwill, who had been intrusted by the 
monarch with almost tlie sole government of that 
province. Taking advantage of the iacilities wliicli 
he thus possessed for advancing the good wmrk, he 
succeeded in establishing the Reformed worship both 
in the rural districts and in many towns. He built 
also a splendid clmrch and college In Vilna, the capi- 
tal of Lithuania. To this enlightened and pious noble- 
man, besides, is due the merit of liaviug caused to bo 
translated and printed, at his own expense, the first 
Protestant Bible in the Polish language. It was 
published in 1664, and is usually known by the n.aine 
of the Radziwillian Bible! The death of Radzi- 
will the Black, as he was termed, which happened in 
u. 


1565, was a severe loss to the Protestant cause in 
Lithuania; but happily bis cousin and successor, 
Radziwill the Red. was also a zealous promoter of 
the Reformed religion, and founded a number of Pro- 
testant churches and schools, which he endowed with 
landed property for their permanent suppoiV^ 

The king of Poland was strongly urgedfcuby a por- 
tion of the clergy, to reform the cliureh by means of a 
national synod, but he was of too irresolute a character 
to take a step so decided. He adopted, however, a 
middle course, and addressed a letter to Pope Paul IV. 
at the council of Trent, demanding the concession of 
the five following points: (1.) The performance of 
the mass in the national language. (2.) The dispen- 
sation of the communion in both kinds. (.3.) Tlie 
toleration of the marriage of priests. (4.) The abo- 
lition of the annates or first fruits of benefices. (5.) 
Tlie convocation of a national council for the reform 
of abuses, and the union of different sects. These 
demands, of course, were rejected by his Holiness. 
But the Protestants in Poland, far from being dis- 
couraged by the conduct of the Poiie, became bolder 
every day in their opjiosition to the Romanists. At 
the diet of 1559 a proposal was made to deprive the 
bishops of all participation in the affairs of the gov- 
ernment, on tlie ground that they were the sworn 
servants of a foreign potentate. This motion, 
though strenuously urged upon the acceptance of 
the diet, was not carried ; but a few years later, in 
1563, the diet agreed to convoke a geneml national 
synod, composed of representatives of all the reli- 
gious parties in Iceland — a measure which would, in 
all probability, have been carried into effect had It 
not been prevented by the dexterity and diplomatic 
craft of Cardinal Commendoni, who succeeded in 
dissuading tlie king from assembling a national 
council. 

The establishment of a Reformed Polish Church 
was much impeded by the dissensions which divided 
the Protestants amongst themselves. At that time, 
in fact, no less than three parties existed in Poland, 
each adhering to its own separate Confession. TIius 
the Bohemian or Waldensian Confession had its 
own ardent admirers, chiefly in Great Poland ; 
the Genevese or Calviiiistic Corifessiou in Lithuania 
and Southern Poland; and the Lutlieran or Augs- 
burg Confession in towns inhabited by burghers of 
German origin. Of these tlie Bohemian and the 
Genevese Confessions were so cornjiletely agreed on 
almost all points, that their respective supporters 
found no difficulty in forming a union in 1555, not, 
indeed, incorporating into one body, but holding 
spiritual fellowship together, while eacli church retain- 
ed its own separate hierarchy. This union being tlie 
first which took place among Protestant churches 
after the Reformation, caused great joy among the 
Reformers in di.l’crent parts of Europe. The two 
churches tliiis united wished to include the Luthei- 
ans also in the alliance, but the doctrine of the 
Augsburg Cuiifesblon on tlie subject of tlie eucimrist 
.3l ■ 
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I seemed likely to prove an insuperable obstacle in 
1 the way of any union with the Lutheran churches, 
i An attempt, however, was made to effect so desira- 
ble an object. For this purpose a synod of the 
Bohemian and Genevese churches of Poland was 
convoked in 1557, and presided over by John Laski. 
At this synod overtures were made to the Luther- 
ans to join the union, but to no effect, and they still 
continued to accuse the Bohemian church of heresy. 
The obstacles thus thrown in the way of a union 
among the Protestants of Poland, only roused the 
Bohemians to exert themselves still more actively for 
its attainment. Tliey forwarded copies of their Con- 
fession of Faith to the Protestant princes of Germany, 
and to the chief Reformers, both of that country and 
of Switzerlajid. and received strong testimonials 
of approval, so strong, indeed, as to silence for a 
time the objections of the Lutherans. Shortly, how- 
ever, the good understatiding which had begun was 
ititeiTupted by the unreasonable demands of some 
Polish Lutheran divines, that the other Protestant 
denominations should subscribe the Confession of 
Augsburg. The Bohemians, therefore, in 1568, sub- 
mitted their Confession to the University of Wit- 
temberg, and received from that learned body a 
strong expression of their approbation, which so 
operated upon the minds of the Lutherans that from 
that time they ceased to charge the Bohemian Church 
with heresy. 

The long-desired union was at length effected in 
1570. A synod having assembled in the town of 
Sandornir, in April of that year, finally concluded 
and signed the terms of union under the name of 
the Consensus of S^andemir (which see). This 
important step excited the utmost alarm among the 
Romanists, who endeavoured to bring it into discre- 
dit. But the union itself was essentially hollow and 
imperfect. The Confessions, between wliicli a dog- 
matic union had been effected, ditYered on a point of 
vital importance, — the presence of Christ in the 
eucharist. The union, accordingly, was rather nomi- 
nal than real ; and many Lutherans directed their 
whole efforts towards bringing about a disruption of 
the alliance which had been establislicd at Sando- 
mir. TJiis liostility of the Lutlierans to the other 
Protestant Confessions was very injurious to the 
interests of Protestantism in general, and a mimber 
of noble families, followed by thousands of the com- 
mon people, disgusted with tlie bitter contentions 
which raged among the Protestants of different deno- 
minations, renounced the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, and retunied to the Churcli of Rome. Another 
circumstance which tended to weaken tlie Protestant 
Church of Poland, was the rise and rapid spread of a 
party who denied the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Some learned divines of the Reformed 
churches combated tliese Antitriiiitarian doctrineB, 
j and at length, in 1565, the professors of these doctrines 
I seceded from their brethren, forming themselves into 
I a separate ecclesiastical organization, called by its 


members the Minor Reformed Church of Poland. 
The arrival of Faustus Socinus in Poland in 1579, 
led to the tenets of the Antitrinitarians being thrown 
into a definite form, and to the formation of Soci- 
nian congregations, chiefiy composed of nobles, among 
whom there were many wealthy landowners. 

When the Consensus of Sandornir was concluded 
in 1570, Protestantism in Poland had reached its 
highest state of prosperity. Many churches and 
schools, belonging to Protestants of various denomi- 
nations, had been established; the Scriptures had 
been translated and printed in the national language ; 
and religious liberty was enjoyed in Poland to a de- 
gree unknown in any other part of Europe. Tliese 
favourable circumstances attracted great numbers of 
foreigners who sought an asylum from religious per- 
secution. Among these, besides many Italian and 
French refugees, there were also a great mimber of 
Scotch families settled in different parts of Poland, 
whose descendants are found there at this day. 

At the period at which we have now arrived Ro- 
manism h.ad, to a great extent, lost its hold of the Po- 
lish nation. The most iiifiuential portion of the nobi- 
lity were on the side of Protestantism, wliilst many 
powerful families, and the population generally, of 
the eastern provinces belonged to the Greek Church. 
Nay, even within the national church itself, not only 
was the primate favourable to Reformed principles, 
but many even of the inferior clergy, and a consider- 
able proportion of the laity, would have welcomed 
any proposal to correct tlie flagrant abuses wliich 
had in course of time crept into the church. In the 
senate, also, the great proportion of the inemhers 
w'ere either Protestants or belonged to the Greek 
Church ; and even the king himself showed a de- 
cided leaning towards the adherents of the Protestant 
faith. The Roman Catholic Church in Poland, in- 
deed, was on the verge of utter ruin, but in this hour 
of its extremest danger, it was mainly saved by the 
exertions of Cardinal llosius, one of the most remark- 
able men of his age. This zealous Romish dignitary 
had early made himself conspicuous by his hostility 
to the Protestants, and now that he had been nomi- 
nated a cardinal, he used ever}" effort to check the 
progress of the Reformation in Poland. Finding, 
however, that his own church was fast losing ground, 
and that Refomied principles were almost certain 
ere long to obtain the ascendency, he called to his 
aid the newly established order of Jesuits, several of 
whom arrived from Rome in 1564, and by their in- 
trigues and agitation the whole country was made 
for a long period the scene of the most unseemly 
commotions. 

During the life of Sigismund Augustus, the Pro- 
testants indulged the hope that, although naturally 1 
of a wavering and undecided character, he might 
possibly decide on the establishment of a Reformed 
National Church ; but the doatli of that monarch 
without issue, in 1572, put an end to all such expec- 
tations. The Jaghellonian dynasty, which had gov- 
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prned Poland for two centuries, was now extinct. 
An earriest struggle commenced, tlierefore, between 
tlie Protestants and Romanists, each party being 
anxious that the vacant throne should be filled by a 
zealous supporter of their church. Tlie Romanists, 
headed by Cardinal Corarnendoni, were anxious to 
confer the crown upon the Archduke Ernest, son of 
tlie Emperor Maximilian the Second, and were even 
ready to secure their object by force. Coligny and 
the French Protestants liad for some time, even be- 
fore the death of Sigismund Augustus, entertained 
the project of placing Henry of Valois, duke of 
Anjou, on the Polish throne; and Catharine dc 
Medicis, the mother of the duke, eagerly lent her 
approbation to the proposal. 

The diet of convocation assembled at Warsaw in 
January 1573, for the purpose of taking steps for the 
maintenance of the peace and safety of the country 
during the interregnum. At this diet, notwitlistand- 
ing the opposition of the Romisli bisliops, instigated 
by Commendoni, a law was passed establishing a per- 
fect equality of right.s among all the Cliristiati Con- 
fessions of Poland, guarantetn'iig the dignities and 
jirivilegcs of the Roman Catholic bishops, but abo- 
lishing the obligation of chiircli patrons to bestow 
the benefices in their gift exclusively on Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen. The election of a new monarch 
was arranged to take place on the 7th April at Ka- 
inien, near Warsaw. The principal competitors for 
the throne of Poland were the two princes already 
mentioned ; and although mean while the horrid mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew had rendered the Polish 
Protestants somewhat afraid to commit their interests 
to a French prince, yet being iniwilling to involve 
their country in a civil war, they accepted Henry, 
Duke of Anjou, who was accordingly elected king of 
Poland. 

A deputation of twelve noblemen were imme- 
diately despatched to Paris, to announce to Henry 
his election, and on the 10th September 1573 the 
ceremony of presenting the diploma of election took 
place iu the church of Notre Dame. The circum- 
stances attending the pre.sentation are interesting as 
manifesting the intolerant spirit of the Polish Ro- 
manists. “ The Bishop Kurnkowski, a member of 
the Polish embassy, at the beginning of the cere- 
mony, entered a [)rotest against the clause for secur- 
ing religious liberty, inserted in the oath which the 
new monarch was to take on that occasion. This act 
produced some confusion, the Protestant Zborowski 
Imving interrupted the solemnity with the following 
words, addressed to Montluc : ‘ Had you not accepted, 
in the name of the duke, tlie conditions of religious 
liberty, our opposition would have prevented this 
duke from being elected our monarch.’ Henry 
feigned to be astonished, as if he did not understand 
the subject in dispute; but Zborowski addressed 
him, 8a3dng, ‘ I repeat, sire, that if your ambassadors 
had not accepted the condition of liberty to the con- 
tending religious pei-suasiuns, our opposition would 

have prevented you from being elected king ; and 
that if you do not confirm these conditions, you shall 
not be our king.’ After tliis, tlie members of the 
embassy suiTouiided their new monarch, and Her- 
burt, a Roman Catholic, read the formula of the 
oath prescribed by the electing diet, whj^ Henry 
repeated without any opposition. Tl^ijBisAop Kani- 
kowski, who had stood aside, approaaied the king 
after he had sworn, and protested that the religious 
liberty, secured by the royal oath, was not to injure 
the authority of the Church of Rome ; and the king 
gave him a written testimony in favour of tliat pro- 
test.” 

Henry set out for Poland, but after what had 
passed, the fears of the Protestants were far from 
being allayed, and they resolved carefully to watch 
the conduct of the new monarch at his coronation. 
Firley, the leader of the Protestant party, insisted 
that on that solemn occasion, the oath taken at 
l*aris .should be repeated ; and even in the midst of 
the ceremony, when the crown was about to be placed 
on Henry’s head, Firley boldly advanced forward and 
interrupted tlie proceedings, declaring in name of 
the Protestants of Poland, that unless the Parisian 
oath was taken the coronation would not be allowed to 
go forward. Tlie scroll of the oatli was jmt into the 
king's hand as he knelt on the steps of the altar, atid 
Firley, taking the crown, said to licnry with a loud 
voice, “ If you will not swear, you shall not reign.” 
The intrepid conduct of the Protestant leader struck 
the whole assembly with awe, and the king had no 
alternative but to repeat the oath. Tlius the reli- 
gious liberties of Poland were saved from utter over- 
throw, and tlie nation delivered from an impending 
civil war. 

Tlie Poli.sh Protestants were naturally suspicious 
of their new king, knowing that having taken the 
oath by compulsion, he was not likely to respect 
their rights. The Romish bishops, on the other 
baud, supported by the favour of the monarch, 
formed projects for extending their influence, and an 
impression rapidly spread through the country, that 
Henry had become a ready tool in the hands of the 
priests. This feeling, combined with disgust at his 
profligacy, rendered him so unpopular, and Ins sub- 
jects so discontented, that the country would un- 
doubtedly have been speedily plunged into a civil 
war, had not the king fortunately disappeared, having 
secretly left Poland for France on learning that the 
death of his brother, Charles IX., had opened the 
way for his succession to the throne of France. The 
crown of Poland was now conferred upon Stephen 
Batoiy, prince of Transylvania, wlio had earned so 
high a reputation, that although an avowed Pro- 
testant, his election met with no opposition from the 
Romish clergy. The delegation which announced 
to Stephen his election to the throne, was composed of 
tiiirteen members, only one of whom was a Romanist, 
but this man, Solikowski by name, succeeded in per 
suading the new monarch, that if he would secure | 
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himself on the throne, he must profess the Koman 
Catholic religion. Next day, accordingly, to the 
dismay of the Protestant delegates, Stephen was seen 
devoutly kneeling at mass. During his reign, which 
lasted ten years, he maintained inviolate the rights 
of the Anti-Komanist Confessions, while, at the same 
time, through the influence of his queen, who was a 
bigoted Romanist, he openly encouraged and patron- 
ized the Jesuits, by founding and endowing various 
educational institutions in cunnectiun with their 
order. 

Stephen Batory died in 1586, and was succeeded 
by Sigismund III., in whose reign the Romiali pai-ty 
acquired much strength, while many of the Protest- 
ants had become dissatisfied with the general Con- 
fession, and sought to renew the former controver- 
sies which had so mucli weakened their influence in 
the country. Poland was unliappily subjected to the 
rule of this infatuated monarch from 1587 to 1632, 
and throughout the whole of that long period his po- 
licy was uniformly directed towards the promotion of 
the supremacy of Rome. Tlie Jesuits exercised an 
unlimited influence over the government ; and all the 
offices of state and posts of honour were exclusively 
bestowed upon Romanists, and more especially upon 
proselytes, who, from motives of interest, had re- 
nounced the principles of tlie Reformation. The 
whole country was covered with Jesuit colleges and 
schools, thus enabling the disciples of Loyola most 
effectually to exercise dominion over all classes of 
the people. “ The melancholy effects of their edu- 
cation,” says Count Krasinski, “ soon became mani- 
fest. By the close of Sigismund the Third's reign, 
when the Jesuits hod become almost exclusive mas- 
ters of public schools, national literature had declined 
as rapidly as it had advanced during the preceding 
century. It is remarkable, indeed, that Poland, 
which, from tlie middle of the sixteenth century to 
the end of the reign of Sigismund the Third (1632), 
liad produced many splendid works on different 
branches of human knowledge, in the national as 
well as in the Latin language, can boast of but very 
few works of merit from that epoch to tlie second 
part of the eighteeiitli century, tlie period of the uii- 
iimited sway of the Jesuits over the national educa- 
tion. The Polisli language, which had obtained a 
high degree of perfection during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was soon corrupted by an absurd admixture of 
T^atin ; and a barbarous style, called Macaronic, dis- 
figured Polisli literature for more than a century. 
As the chief object of the Jesuits was to combat the 
Anti- Romanists, the principal subject of their in- 
struction was polemical divinity; and the most 
Ulented of their students, instead of acquiring sound 
knowledge, by which they might become useful 
members of society, wasted their time in dialectic 
subtilties and quibbles. The disciples of Loyola 
knew well, that of all the weaknesses to which hu- 
man nature is subject, vanity is the most accessible ; 
and they were as prodigal of praise to partizans as 


they were of abuse to antagonists. Thus tlie bene* 
factors of their order became the objects of the most 
fulsome adulation, which nothing but the corrupted 
taste acquired in their schools could have rendered 
palatable. Their bombastic panegyrics, lavished up- 
on the most unimportant persons, became, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, almost the only 
literature of the country — proof sufficient of the de- 
graded state of the public to which «t>uch productions 
could be acceptable. An additional proof of tlie 
retrocession of the national intellect, and the corrup- 
tion of taste, under the withering influence of the 
Jesuits, is that the most classical productions of the 
sixteenth century, — the Augustan era of the Polish 
literature, — were not reprinted for more than a cen- 
tury, although, after the revival of learning in Poland, 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, they 
went tlirougli many editions, and still continue to be 
reprinted. It is almost superfluous to add, that this 
deplorable condition of the national intellect pro- 
duced the most pernicious effects on the political as 
well as social state of the country. The enlightened 
statesmen who had appeared during the reign of 
Sigismund tlie Third, — the Zamoyskis, tlie Snpiehas, 
the Zalkiewskis, whoso efforts counterbalanced for a 
time the baneful effects of that fatal reign, as well as 
some excellent authors who wrote during the same pe- 
riod, — were educated under another system ; for that 
of the Jesuits could not produce any political or liter- 
ary character with enlarged views. Some exceptions 
there were to this general rule ; but the views of 
enlightened men could not be but utterly lost on 
a public wliieli, instead of advancing in the paths of 
knowledge, were trained to forget the science and 
wisdom of its ancestors. It was, therefore, no won- 
der tliat sound notions of law and right became 
obscured, and gave way to absurd prejudices of pri- • 
vilege and caste, by which liberty degenerated into 
licentiousness ; whilst the state of the peasantry was 
degraded into that of predial servitude.” 

Not contented with secretly imbuing the minds of 
the people witli Romanist principles, tlie Jesuits 
connived at the ill-treatment to which many Pro- 
testants were subjected, and the courts of justice be- 
ing wholly under Jesuit influence, it was vain for the 
injured to look for legal redress. Riotous mobs with 
complete impunity destroyed the Protestant churches 
ill Cracow, Posen, Vilna, and other places. The 
natural result of the adverse circumstances in which 
Protestants were placed under this long but disas- 
trous reign was, that their numbers were daily dim- 
inished, and what was perhaps more melancholy still, 
those who held fast to Reformed principles were 
divided into contending factions, and although the 
Conseimis of Sandomir maintained an apparent union 
fur a time, that covenant even was Anally dissolved 
by the Lutherans. An attempt was made without 
effect to arrange a union between the Protestants 
and the Greek Church at a meeting convened at 
Yilna in 1599, and ulihough a confederation for 
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mutual defence was concluded, it led to no practical 
results. 

At the close of tl»e long reign of ^igismiind III, 
the cause of Protestantism was in a state of tlie 
deepest depression. But his sou and succossor, Vla- 
dislav IV., WHS a person of a very dithirent cluirac- 
ter, and so opposed to tlie Jesuits, tliut lie would not 
allow a single member of that order to he near his 
court. He distrilmted offices and rewards solely 
according to merit, and being naturally of a mild 
disposition, he discountenanced all pcrhecurioii on 
account of religion. He endeavoured in \aiii to 
effect a general reconciliation, or, at least, a mutiuil 
understanding, between the contending parlies, by 
means of a religious discussion held at Thorn in 
16i4. But the etu*ly death of this benevolent mon- 
arch changed the whole aspect of affairs. His 
brother, John Casimir, who succeeded him, had been 
a Jesuit and a cardinal ; but the Pope had relieved 
him from his vows on his election to the throne. 
From a monarch, who had formerly been a Komisli 
ecclesiastic, tlie Protestants had every thing to fear, 
and little to expect. Tlie consequence was, that the 
utmost discontent began to prevail among all classes, 
and the country having been invaded by Cliarles 
Gustavus, king of Sweden, tlie people were disposed 
to place him upon the throne of Poland. Elated, 
however, by the success of his arms, that haughty 
monarch declined to accept the. sovereignty in any 
otlier mode than by conquest, whereupon the Poles, 
rising as one man, drove him from the country. Peace 
was restored by the treaty of Oliva in ICCO; but 
not until the Protestants had sifficred much dur- 
ing the war. The king had taken refuge in Si!e.sia 
during the Swedish invasion, and on his return to 
Poland, he committed himself to the special care of 
the Virgin Mary, vowing that ho would convert the 
heretics by force if necessary. A eouside ruble num- 
ber of Protestants still remained after all the perse- 
cutions to which they had been exposed, and among 
them were several influential families, who, besides, 
were supported by the interest of the Protestant 
princes throughout Europe. Tlie king, therefore, 
judged it best to direct the whole force of his perse- 
cution against the Socinians, whom ho banished from 
the kinj^om, declaring it to be henceforth a capital 
crime to propagate, or even profess Socinianism, in 
Poland. 

The ranks of the Protestants were now completely 
broken, and the Roman clergy acquired and exer- 
cised nearly uncontrolled power. John Sobleski, 
during his short reign, endeavoured to put an end 
to religious persecution ; but he found himself una- 
ble to maintain the laws which still acknowledged a 
perfect equality of religious confessions. Augus- 
tus II., also, who succeeded to the throne in 1696, 
confirmed, in the usual maniifir, the rights and liber- 
ties of the Protestants, but with the addition of a 
new condition, tlmt ho should never gi-antihem sena- 
torial or any other important dignities and offices. 


This monarch liad renounced Lutheranism in order 
to obtain the crown of Poland, and now that he liad 
secured his object, he allowed the Romish bishops 
to treat the heretics as they chose. Augustus hav- 
ing been expelled by Cliarles XII. of Sweden, 
Stanislams Leszczymski was elected in and 

the accession of this enlightened mopirch revived I 
tlie liopes of the Protestants. The treaty of alliance ! 
concluded between Stanislaus and the Swedish sov- 
ereign guaranteed to the Protestants of Poland tlio 
rights and liberties secured to them by the laws of 
their country, abolishing all the restrictions imposed I 
in later times. But such favourable circumstances 
were of short continuance. Stanislaus was driven 
from his tlironc by Peter, the Czar of Russia, and 
Augustus IJ. again restored to liis kingdom. Civil 
commotions now arose, which were only terminated 
by the mediation of Peter the Great, who concluded 
a treaty at Warsaw in 1716, into which tlie Roman- 
ists had sufficient influence to get a clause inserted 
to the following eflect, — “ I’liat all the Protestant 
churches which had been built since 1632 should be 
demolislied, and that the Protestants should not be 
permitted, except in places where they had churches 
previously to the above-mentioned time, to have 
any public or private meetings for the pur])ose of 
preaching or singing. A breacli of this regulation 
was to be punislied, for the first time by a line, for 
the second by imprisonment, for the third by ban- 
ishment. Foreign ministers were allowed to Jiave i 
divine service in their dwellings, but the natives who j 
should assist at it w^erc to be subjected to the above- 
mentioned penalties.” 

The terms of this treaty excited feelings of dis- 
content and alarm, not only in the minds ol the Pro- 
lesfants, but also of the more enlightened portion of 
the Roman Caiholics. Protests poured in from all i 
quarters against the measure. But all remonstrance 
was vain ; tlie Romanists continued to prosecute the 
Protestants with inveterate rancour, in some cases 
even to blood. The Prote-stant powers of Europe, 
from time to time, made representations hi favour of ! 
the Polish Protestants ; but instead of alleviating 
their persecutions, these remonstrances only in- 
creased their severity. In 1733, an act was passed 
excluding them from the geriend diet, and from all 
public offices, but declaring, at the same time, their 
peace, their persons, and their property inviolable, 
and that they iniglit hold military iiuik and occupy 
the crown-lands. 1 

During the reign of August ns III., which lasted | 
from 1733 to 1764, tlie condition of the Polish Pro- j 
testaiits was melanclioly in the extreme, and despair- 
ing of relief from every other quarter, they threw 
themselves under the protection of foreign powers, 
by whose interference they were admitted, in 1767, 
to equal rights with the Roman Catholics. This 
was followed by the abolition of the order of Jesuits 
in 1773. Augustus liad throughout his reign kept 
Poland in a state of subserviency to Russia, and 
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that power placed hi« successor Poniatowski on the 
throne. When Catliarine IL, empress of liiiHKia, 
obtained possession of the Polish Russian provinces, 
I)art of the people became members of the United 
Greek Church, and pai*t joined the Russian Church. 
And even the most bigoted Romanists were gained 
over in course of time, so that at the sj'nod of Polotsk, 
in 1839, the higher clergy of Lithuania and White 
Russia, declared the readiness of their people to 
join the Russo-Greek Clmrch, and, accordingly, 
these Uniates or United Greeks, to the number of 
2.000,000, were received back into tlie Muscovite 
bmiich of the Eastern Church on tlieir solemn dis- 
avowal of the Pope’s supremacy, and declaration of 
their belief in the sole Headship of Christ over his 
Church. Pope Gregory XVI., after condemning 
the Polish insurrection in 1831, now beheld the 
schools in Poland closed against all ecclesiastical 
influence, the confiscated property of the church 
given to the Greek nobility, and all intercourse be- 
tween the bishops and Rome strictly prohibited. 

It is computed that the Protestant Poles amount in 
round numbers to 442,000, tlic great majority of whom 
are found in Prussia Proper and Silesia. There is 
a considerable number of Protestants in Poland it- 
self, but these are chiefly German settlers. In that 
])art of Poland which was annexed to Russia by the 
treaty of Vienna, it was calculated in 1845. that, in 
a population of 4,857.250 souls, there were 252,009 
Lutherans, 3,790 Reformed, and 546 Moravians. 
In Prussian Poland, according to the census of 1846, 
tliere were in the provinces of ancient Polish Prus- 
sia, in a population of 1,019.105 souls, 502,148 Pro- 
testants ; and in that of Posen, in a population of 
1,364,399 souls, there were 416,648 Protestants. As 
the Prussian government is anxious to use all tneatis 
of Germanizing its Slavonic subjects, the worship, in 
almost all the churches of Prussian Poland, is con 
ducted in the German language, and the service in 
Polish is discouraged as much as possible. 

POLTAS, a surname given by the Athetiians to 
Athena, as being the goddess who protected the city. 

POLIEIA, a festival anciently observed at Thebes 
ill Greece, in honour of Apollo, when a bull was 
wont to be sacrificed. 

POI^flEUS, a surname of Zena, under which he 
was worshipped at Athens, as the protector of the 
city. The god had an altar on the Acropolis, on 
which a bull was sacrificed. 

POIjIUCIIOS, a surname of several deities among 
the ancient Greeks, who were believed to be the 
guardians of cities. 

POLLINCTORES, an appellation given by the 
ancient Romans to those who washed and anointed 
the dead preparatory to burial. See Dead (Rites 
or the). 

POLLUX. See Dioscuri. 

POLYGAMY, the practice of having more than 
one wife at the same time. Tins evil was tolerated 
nmoiig the ancient patriarchs and Hebrews. But it 


was undoubtedly a perveraion of the original institu- 
tion of marriage, which was limited to the union of 
one man with one woman. “ For this cause,” said 
He who created them male and female, “ shall a man 
leave his father and mother and cleave unto his wife, 
and they twain shall be one flesh. Whom God 
therefore hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” Thus God, in instituting the marriage 
relation, united two, namely, one man and one wo- 
man. Any deviation from this aiTangement, there- 
fore, is in distinct opposition to God s appointment. 
'I’he only instance of polygamy recorded in the 
Scriptures during the first two thousand years after 
the institution of maniage, was that of Jjarnech, 
and this appears to have been considered by him- 
self, and those around him, as sinful. We find 
Abraham afterwards taking to himself concubines, 
or secondary wives, and his example was follow- 
ed by the other patriarchs. Polygamy prevailed 
to a great extent among tlie Hebrews in the time 
of Moses, and a satisfactory ex[)lanation of it was 
given by our blessed Lord when speaking on the sub- 
ject of divorce : “ Moses because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts suffered you to put away your 
wives : but from the beginning it vva.s not so.” It 
was a permission, not a command. It was a posi- 
tive temporary regulation of Moses as a political 
governor, not of God as a moral ruler. The J ews had 
become hardened in their hearts ; they were harsh 
and severe even to their own flesh. Their nearest 
relatives they treated with cruelty and injustice. Un- 
til the ])eople could be brought into siicli a state that 
they could understand and fee) the force of law, it 
was necessary for their rulers meanwhile to devise 
prudential regulations for the purpose of checking 
their lavvleKsness. *■ All the evils,” says Dr. Gardiner 
Spring, “ of that early and idtdatrous age cf the 
world could not be remedied in a moment. And 
such was the state of society, that not even until the 
ad\ent of the Saviour was the institution of marriage 
re.storcd to its primeval integrity by revoking the 
permission of polygamy and divorce. Experience 
lias abundantly and painfully proved that polygamy 
debases and brutalizes both the body and the mind, 
and renders society incnpablc of those generous and 
refined affections, which, if duly cultivated, would be 
found to be the inheritance even of our fallen na- 
ture. Where is an instance in which polygamy 
has not been the source of many and bitter calami- 
ties ill the domestic circle and to the state? Where 
has it reared a virtuous, heaven-taught progeny ? 
Where has it been distinguished for any of the 
moral virtues ; or rather, where has it not been dis- 
tinguished for the most fearful degeneracy of man- 
ners? Where has it even been found friendly to 
population ? It lias been reckoned that the number 
of male infants exceeda tlmt of females, in the pro- 
portion of nineteen to eighteen, tlie excess of the 
males scarcely providing for their greater consump- 
tion by war, seafaring, and other dangerous and 
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uiiliealthy occupations. It seems to have been tlie 
‘ order of nature that one woman should be assigned 
to one man.’ And where lias polygamy ever been 
friendly to the physical and intellectual character of 
the population ? The Turks are polygamists, and 
so are the Asiatics ; but how inferior a people to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans I ” 

The practice of polygamy has sometimes been al- 
leged to originate in the influence of climate, but 
the fact cannot be denied, that in the coldest as well 
as itt the wannest climates it is found to exist. And 
though it must be admitted to prevail more exten- 
sively in regions situated towards the south, the more 
probable cause of this peculiarity will be found in an- 
cient usage or religion. That Moses prohibited polyga- 
my is usually proved bj" a reference to Lev. xviii. 18, 
“ Mcither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex 
her, to uncover her nakedness, besides the other in 
her life-time;” or as it is in the margin, “ Thou shalt 
not take one wife to another.” But the precise 
tneaJtingof this passage is much disputed, and Micha- 
elis, following the Talmud, alleges that the Mosaic 
law does not prohibit more than one wife, although 
he admits tliat it does not sanction a man having as 
many wives as he })leased. Selden, in his learned 
work De Uxore Hebraica, ‘ Oti the Hebrew Wife,’ 
informs us, that the Jewish Rabbis held the prohibi- 
tion of Moses to extend only beyond four wives. 

,, A»id Mohammed, following as he did in many cases 
the Rabbinical interpretations, fixes upon four as 
the number of wives to be allowed to the faithful, 
and commands that that luiniber should not be ex- 
ceeded. 

Among tlie ancient heathen nations a plurality of 
wives was positively forbidden. Tlius in the Code 
of Jusliiiian there occurs an edict of Diocletian, 
which declares that no Roman was allowed to have 
two wives at once, but was liable to be punished 
before a competent judge. Sallust tells us that the 
Romans were wont to deride polygamy in tlie bar- 
harians, and tliough Julius Caesar, according to Sue- 
tonius, attempted to pass a law in favour of the 
practice of polygamy, he was unable to effect it. 
Plutarch remarks, that Mark Antony was the first 
among the Romans who had two wives. Among 
the Scandinavian iiaiioiis polygamy, if it prevailed, 
as has sometimes been alleged, at an early period of 
their history, must have fallen into disuse about the 
nintli and tenth centuries. At all events no men- 
tion is made of this custom in any of tlie Sagas 
relating to Iceland. 

Polygamy is retained at this day in all Moham- 
medan countries, and throughout the whole Eastern 
world; but in Western nations it is universally pro- 
hibited. The only exception to this last remark 
occurs among the Mormons in the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake in the far interior of North America. 
Tliis stmnge sect teaches that the use and foundation 
of matrimony is to raise up a peculiar holy people 
for tlie kingdom of God the Son, that at the Mil- 


lennium tliey may be raised to reign with him, and 
the glory of the man will be in proportion to the 
size of his household of children, wives, and ser- 
vants. Quoting the Scripture, that “ the man is not 
without the woman, nor the woman without the 
man,” they affirm that it is the duty of evj^v man to 
marry at least once, and tliat a womaattpaiHiot enter 
into the heavenly kingdom witlioiit a husband to in- 
troduce her as belonging to himself. The addition 
of wives after the tu*st to a man’s family is called a 
“sealing to him,” a process which constitutes a rela- 
tion witli all the rights and sanctions of matrimony. 
The introduction and continuance of tlie baneful and 
immoral pmctice of polygamy is likely, sooner or 
later, to prove destructive to the whole system of 
Mormonism. See Maukiage. 

POLYHYMNIA, a daughter of Zens, and one of 
the nine Muses (which sec). She presided over 
lyric poetry, and was believed to have invented the 
lyre. 

POLYNESIANS (Religion of the). The term 
“Polynesia,” or many islands, is ap[)licd to the nu- 
merous groups of islaiKls in the South Pacific Ocean. 
Previous to the introduction of Christianity among 
them in the end of the last and beginning of the jire- 
seiit century, the Polynesians were involved in gross 
heathen darkness and suiierstition. Their objects 
of worship were of three kinds — their deified ances- 
tors, their idols, and their Etus (which see). Their 
ancestors were converted into diNinities on account 
of the henelils which they had conferred upon 
mankind. Thus one of their progenitors was be- 
lic^ed to have created the sun, moon, and stars. 
“ Another tradition,” says Mr. Williams, in his ‘ Nar- 
rative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands,’ “ stated that the heavens were originally so 
close to tlie earth that men could not walk, but were 
compelled to crawl. This was a serious evil ; but, 
at length, an individual conceived the sublime idea of 
elevating the heav ens to a more convenient heiglit. 
For this purpose, he put forth his utmost energy; 
and, by the first effort, raised them to the top of a 
tender plant, called tevr, about four feet high. There 
he deposited them until he was refreshed ; when, by 
a second effort, lie lifted them to tlie height of a 
tree called kaumi/ci, which is as large as the syca- 
more. By the tliird attempt he carried them to the 
summits of the mountains ; and. after a long interval 
of repose, and by a most prodigious effort, he ele- 
vated them to their present situation. This VH.^t 
undertaking, however, was greatly facilitated by 
myriads of dragon flies, which, with their wings, 
sinered the cords that confined the heavens to the 
earth. Now this individual was deified ; and up to 
the moment that Christianity was embraced, the de- 
luded inhabitants worshipped him as ‘ the Elevator 
of the heavens.’ ” The Polynesians had various other 
gods who were deified men. The chief of these deities, 
to whom inotliei-8 dedicated their children, were 
Hiro, the god of thieves, and Oro, the god of war 
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The idols worsliipped were different in Hlino.st every 
island and district. The Etu lias been already de- 
scribed in a separate article. Besides the iiiimerons 
objects of adoration, the islanders generally, and the 
Samoans in particular, iiad a vague idea of a Supreme 
Being, to whom they gave the name of 'rangaroa. 
Tiie mode in which those gods were adored is thus 
described by Mr. Williams : The worship presented 
to these deities consisted in prayers, incjintations. 
and offerings of pigs, lish, vegetable food, native 
cloth, canoes, and other valuable property. To these 
must be added, human .sacriiices, which, at some of 
the islands, were fearfully common. An idea may 
be formed of their addresses to the gods from the 
sentence with which they invariably concluded. 
Having presented the gift, the priest would say, 

1 ‘ Now, if you are a god of mercy, come this way, and 

1 be propitious to thl> orTcrlng ; but, if you are a god 
; of atjger, go outside the world, you shall neitlicr have 
^ temples, offerings, nor worshippers here.’ The iii- 
1 j flictiori of injurift'* upon themselves, was another 
! mode in which they worshipped their gods. It wa.s 

1 a frequent practice with the Satidwicli islanders, in 
perforjning some of their rites, to knock out their 

1 front teetli *, and the Friendly islanders, to cut off 
i ! one or two of the bones of their little lingers. This, 
j indeed, was so common, that scyirco an adult could 

1 j be found wlio had not in this way mutilated his 
jl hands. On one occasion, the daughter of a cliief, a 

1 tine young woman about eighteen years of age, was 
standing by my side, and as 1 saw by the state of 
tlie wound that she had recently performed the cere- 
mony, I took her hand, and asked her why she had 
cut off her finger ? Her affecting reply was, that 
her mother w;is ill, and rliat, fearful lest her mother 
should die, she had done this to induce, the gods to 
save her. * Well,’ said 1, ‘ how did you do it ?’ ‘ Oli,’ 
she replied, ‘ I took a sharp shell, and worked it 
aimut till the joinl was separated, and then 1 allowed 
tlie blood to stream from it. This w is my offering 
to persuade the gods to restore my mother,’ When, 
at a future period, another offering I.s required, they 
sever the second joint of the same linger ; and when 

H third or fourth i.s demanded, they amputate the 
same bones of the other little linger; and when they 
have no more joints which they ctin conveniently 
spare, they rub the .stumps of their mutilated lingers 
with rough stones, until the blood again streams from 
the wound. Thus ‘are tlieir soitowh multiplied wiio 
hasten after other gods.’” 

The mo.st affecting of the religious ol^servances of 
the Polynesians wtis tlie sacrilice of Imman victims. 
Tois horrid cn.stoin did not prevail at the Naviga- 
tor Islands ; but it was ciirried to a fearful extent 
at tlie Harvey gi'oiip, and still more at the Tahitian 
and Society Islands. At one ceremony, called the 
Feast of Itestoration, no fewer tlian seven human 
beings were offered in sacrifice. On the eve of war, 
uIho, it was customary to offer luiinan victira.s. It 
may be interesting to notice the circumstances in 

which the last sacrilice of this kind was offered at 
Tahiti. “ Pomare was about to light a battle, which 
would confirm him in, or deprive him of, his domi- 
nions. To propitiate the gods, therefore, by the 
most valuable offerings he could commtuid, was with 
him an object of the liighest concern. Fortins pur- 
pose, rolls of native cloth, pigs, fish, and immense 
quantities of other food, were presented at the mar- 
aes; but still a athu, or sacrifice was demanded. 
Pomare, therefore, sent two of his me.ssengera to the 
hou.se of the victim, whom lie had marked for the 
occasion. On reaching the place, tliey inquired of 
tlie wife wliere her husband was. She replied, that 
he was in such a place, planting bananas. ‘ Well,’ 
they continued, ‘ we are tliirsty ; give us some cocoa- 
nut water.’ She told them that she had no nuts in 
the house, but that they were at liberty to climb the 
tree", and take as many as they desired. They then 
re.'piested her to lend them the o, whicli is a piece 
of iron-wood, about four feet long, and an inch and 
a-half in diameter, witli which the natives open tlie 
cocoa-nut. She cheerfully coinjdied with their wishes, 
little imagining that she was giving tliein tlie instru- 
ment whieh, In a lew moments, wiis to infiict a fatal 
blow upon the head of her husband. Upon receiving 
the o, the men left the house, and went in search of j 
their victim ; and the woman having become rather 
suspicious, followed them shortly after, and reached 
the place just in time to see the blow indicted and 
her luLsband .^all. She ruslicd forward to give vent 
to her agonized feelings, and take a last embrace ; 
but she was irnmedijitely seized, and bound hand and 
foot, while the body of her murdered husband was 
placed in a long basket made of cocoa-nut leaves, 
and borne from her sight. It appears that they 
were always exceedingly careful to prevent the wife, 
or daiighler, or any female relative from touching 
the corp.se, for so polluted were females considered, 
th.it a victim would liave been desecrated, by a wo- 
nian’.s touch or breatli, to such a degree as to have 
rendered it unlit for an offering to the gods. While 
the men were carrying tlieir victim to the iname, he 
recovered from the stunning effect of the blow, and, 
bound as he was in the cocoa-nut leaf basket, he said 
to lii.s iniirderer.s, ‘ Friends, I know what you intend 
to do with me — you are about to kill me, and offer 
me as a t(ibu to your savage gods ; and 1 also know 
that it is us»elo.ss for me to beg for mercy, for you 
will not .spare my life. You may kill my body; but 
you cannot hurt my soul ; for 1 have begun to pray 
to Jesus, the knowledge of whom tlio missionariefl 
have bronghr to our island : you may kill my body, 
but you cannot hurt my soul.’ Instead of being 
moved to compassion by liis affecting address, they 
laid him down upon the ground, placed a stone under 
hi" head, and with another, beat it to pieces. In this 
state they earned him to their ‘ savage gods.’” This 
was the last sacrifice offered to the gods of Tahiti ; for 
soon after Christianity was embraced, and tlie altans 
of tlieir gods ceased to be stained with Iminau blood. 
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The Polynesians, in their heathen state, had very 
peculiar opinions on the subject of a future world. 
The Tahitians believed that there were two places 
for departed spirits. Among the Rarotongans, para- 
dise was a veiy long house encircled witli beautiful 
shrubs and flowers, which never lost their bloom or 
fi*agrance. The inmates, enjoying perpetual youth 
and beauty, spent their days in dancing, festivity, 
and merriment. The hell of the Rarotongans con- 
sisted in being compelled to crawl round this house, 
witnessing the enjoyment of its inmates without the 
possibility of sharing it. Tlie terms on which any 
one could find an entrance into paradise, as Mr. Wil- 
liams informs us, were these : In order to secure 
the admission of a departed spirit to future joys, the 
corpse was dressed in the best attire the relatives 
could provide, the head was wreathed with flowers, 
and other decorations were added. A pig was then 
baked whole, and placed upon the body of the de- 
ceased, surroiuidfid by a pile of vegetable food. 
After this, supposing the departed person to have 
been a son, the father would tlius address the corpse ; 

‘ My son, when you were alive I treated you with 
kindness, and when you were taken ill I did iny best to 
restore you to health ; and now you are dead, there’s 
your motnkie o, or property of admission. Go, my 
son, and with that gain an oitnince into the palace 
of Tiki,’ (the name of 'the god of this paradise,) ‘and 
do not come to this world again to disturb and alarm 
us.’ The whole would then bo buried; and, if they 
received no intimation to the contrary within a few 
days of the interment, the relatives believed that the 
pig and the other food had obtained for him the desir- 
ed admittance. If, however, a cricket was heard on 
the premises, it was considered an ill omen ; and 
they would immediately utter the most dismal bowl- 
ings, and such expressions as the following: — ‘Oh, 
our brother! his spirit has not entered the paradise ; 
he is siilTering from hunger — he is shivering with 
cold!’ Forthwith the grave would be opened, and 
the offering repeated. This was generally success- 
ful." 

The Maori of New Zealand form a branch of the 
Polynesian family, and as they seem to have been 
preserved uncontaminated by intercourse with other 
nations, we may discover in their superstitions some 
of the primitive notions of the great mass of the 
islanders of the Pacific Ocean. They regarded the 
origin of all things as Night and Nothingness, and 
• even the older gods themselves were supposed to 
have sprung from Night. Another series of divini- 
ties are gods of light, and occupy the highest and 
I most glorious of tlie ten heavens. The Etu of the 
other districts of Polynesia, was called Atua in the 
language of New Zealand, and instead of being wor- 
shipped like the Etu, was simply regarded as a 
powerful adversary, skilled in supernatural arts, and 
rendered proof against all ordinary worship. Hence 
arose the charms and incantations wliich form the 
chief element in Maori worship. The souls of their 
II. 


departed ancestors were ranked among the Atuas. 

Mr. Hardwick, in his ‘ Clirist and other Masters,’ 
describes a very remarkable ceremony observed by 
the Maori, which seems to bear no very remote ana- 
logy to Christian baptism : “ Soon after the birth of 
a’ child, the custom was to carry it to the pri^sf;. who, 
at the close of some preliminary forms, resided a long 
list of names belonging to the ancestors of the child, 
and ended by selecting one of them for it. As he 
jironounced this name he solemnly sprinkled the 
child with H small branch of the karamu (coprosma 
lucida) : While in other districts of the island, where 
a somewhat different rite prevailed, the ceremony 
was always conducted near a running stream in 
which the child, when it received its name, was not 
imfrequently immersed.” 

An institution, which is common to the Maori and 
to all the Polynesian tribes, is the Tahoo^ which is ap- 
plied both to sacred things and persons. Among the 
Maori the head-chief being sacrtwl almost to divinity, 
his house, his garments, and all that belonged to 
him was Taboo, his spiritual essence having been 
.supposed to be communicated to everything that lie 
touched. The religion of the Sandwich Islanders, 
before they embraced Christianity, was almost en- 
tirely a Tahoo system, that is, a system of religious 
prohibitions, which had extended itself vety widely, 
and been used by their priests and kings to enlarge 
their own power and influence. Temples or 7mr(m ex- 
isted in the South Sea Islands, but neither temples nor 
altars existed in New Zealand, nor in the Samoas nor 
Navigators Islands. Tlie form of superstition most 
prevalent at the Samoas was the worship of the Etu^ 
which consisted of some bird, fish, or reptile, in | 
which they supposed that a spirit resided, lleli- | 
gious ceremonies were connected with almost every | 
event of their lives. They presented their first-fruits j i 
to their gods, and at the close of the year observed | 
a festival as an expression of thanksgiving to the | 
gods, for the mercies of the past year. i 

POLYSTAURION (Gr. many, and ttaurw, | 
a cross), a name given sometimes to the Piihlonion | 
(which see), or cloak worn by the Greek patriarchs. , 
It is BO called on account of tl>e numerous crosses ! 
wliich are embroidered upon it. I 

POLYTHEISM. Sec Idols, Mythology. ! 

POMONA, a female deity among the ancient 
Romans who presided over fruit-trees. Her worehip 
was under the superintendence of a special priest. 

POMORYANri, a sect of dissenters from the 
Russo- Greek Church., who believe that Antichrist 
has already come, is reigningi spiritually in the 
church, and destroying its purity, both in doctrine 
and discipline. Tliis sect zealously oppose the in- 
novations of Nikon with regard to the church books^ 
and prefer a life of solitude and celibacy. They re- 
baptize those who join them from other sects. 

POMPA, a solemn procession among the ancient 
heathens, on the occasion of a sacred festival, a | 
funeral, a triumph, or for any special reasons. 

3m 
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POMPA CIRCENSIS, the sacred procession with 
wliich the Circensum Grames were introduced. On 
this occasion the statues of the gods, placed on 
wooden platforms, were borne upon the slionldei's of 
men, and when very heavy they were drawn along 
upon wlieeled carriages. 

POMPAlOl, certain gods among tlie ancient 
Greeks, who received this name as being conductors 
by tlte way, but wluit gods are speelally refen*ed to 
is uncertain, unless Mermru he meant, whose office 
it was to conduct souls to Hndos. On certain days 
called ApopomPjE (which see), sacrifices were 
offered to the Pompaioi. 

POMPS, a term used in the form of solemn re- 
nunciation which preceded baptism in the ancient 
Christian church. The form referred to is given by 
the author of the Apostolical Constitutions in these 
words, “I renounce Satan and his works, and his^w/n^s, 
and his service, and his angels, and his inventions, and 
all things that belong to him or that are subject to 
I him.” By the pomps of the devil appear to have 
been meant the shows and games of heathen idolatry. 
And even after idolatry w'as in a great measure 
destroyed, and the public games and sliows in honour 
of the gods were discontinued, the expression pomps 
was still used in the form of renunciation, to indicate 
the vanity, lewdneas, and profaneness, which so ex- 
tensively prevailed. Some have attempted to trace 
this renunciation back to apostolic times, found- 
ing it on the exliortation of Paul to Timothy, “ Lay 
hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art also called, 
and hast professed a good profession before many 
witnesses.” Others agtiin are content to derive it 
! from ancient tradition. That it existed from a re- 

* I mote period in the history of the Christian church, 

I j is admitted on all hands; and such was the import- 
' ance attached to this renunciation, that as soon as 
j 1 baptisteries were built, a place was assigned peculiarly 
1 to tliis service, the porch or ante-room being set apart 
j for this purpose. The catechumens, on entering, were 

placed with their faces to tlio west, and then com- 
manded to renounce Satan and all his pomps, with 
some gesture and rite expressing indignation, as by 
stretching out their hands, or folding them, or strik- 
ing them together; and sometimes by ex.sufflation, 

I or spitting at him as if he were present. In this 
! ceremony the faces of the catechumens were turned 
j towards the west, as being the place of darkness, 

I I and therefore suitable for the renunciation of him 
; ' who is the prince of darkness. The forai of re- 
1 1 nunciation was repeated three times, either because 
I' there were three tilings which were renounced in 
' j their baptism, the devil, his pomps, and the world; 

' ! or to signify the three Persons of the Trinity, by 
I ' whom they were adopted as sons upon renouncing 
ji SSatan; or because it was usual in cases of civil 

• adoption and emancipation of slaves, for the master 
j to yield up his right by a triple renunciation. See 
I Baptism. 

j PONGOL, a Hindu festival in honour of the Sun, 

j l 


which is celebrated annually on the ninth of January. 
The high -caste Brahmans look upon this as a lucky 
and propitious day, but the Sudras hold it as sacred, 
and V isit one another with presents. They boil rice on 
this day with milk outside the house in some place ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays, and when that luminary with- 
draws, they cry out Pongol^ and repeat it four times. 
The rice thus boiled is regarded as very holy, and 
kept as long as possible. The day after the Pongol^ 
tile cows and bufialoes arc led out early into the 
country, having their heads adorned with crowns and 
cakes. See Sun-worbtiip. 

PONTIFEX, a priest among the ancient Romans. 
Considerable doubt exists as to the origin of the 
name, some deriving it from a bridge, and 

facerey to make, bemuse they were believed to have 
been the first who built the Sublician bridge in 
Rome, and had the duty committed to them of keep- 
ing it in repair; others deriving it from pons, a 
bridge, wndfacere, in the sense of to offeror sacrifice, 
referring to the sacrifices anciently offered on the 
Sublician bridge. At the first institution of the 
poiitifices by Niima, the number was limited to four, 
who were constantly chosen out of the nobility till 
the year of the city 454. when five more were added, 
while the augurs received the same addition. The 
poiitifices, like the augurs, were formed into a 
college, which Sylla increasetl by the addition of 
seven; the first eight being called Povdijices Majores, 
greater priests, and the rest Pontifices Minores, lesser 
priests. At the head of the college was the PoNTl- 
FKX Maximus (which see). Julius Caesar added 
one to the number of Pontifices. Their numbtT 
varied during the empire, but the general number 
was fifteen, and they held their office for life. If 
one of the number died, the members of the college 
elected a successor. This mode of election continued 
until B. c. 104, when the right was transferred by 
law to the people, at least in so far as concerned the 
nomination of the candidate, who was to be elected 
by the college of priests. This lex DoniiHa, as it 
was called, was repealed by Sulla the dictator, and 
the earlier mode of election restored so far, that in 
case of a vacancy the college received the power of 
nominating two candidates, of which the people 
elected one. Mark Antony restored the right of the 
college of Pontifices in its full extent. 

All matters of religion whatever were under the 
exclusive superintendence of the college of priests, 
and they were required to regulate everything con- 
nected with the worship of the gods, and to take the 
direction of the priests and their attendants, while 
they themselves were responsible neither to the 
senate nor the people. The functions and duties 
of tlie pontifices were minutely detailed in the Ponti- 
fical books which had been received from Numa. 
They were not priests of any particular divinity, but 
of the worship of the gods generally, including all re- 
ligious ceremonies public and private. No decision 
of the pontiffs was valid unless it had the sanction 
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of three members of tlie colle;;e. The puniRhment 
which they inflicted upon offenders seldom exceeded 
a flue, but in the case of incest it could extend to 
capital punishment. 

The pontifices hud the honour of wearing the toga 
prcBtexta^ but they made use only of the common 
purple. They wore a cap called tlie galenis^ wliich 
was composed of the skin of the beasts offered in 
sacrifice, and was of a conical shape. Tlie college 
of priests met in the mria regia on tlie Via Sacra, 
and adjoining to this building was tlie house in which 
the chief-priest dwelt. Tliis college of Pontifices 
continued to exist until paganism had given place to 
Christianity. Cicero speaks of three indixiduals 
bearing the title of Pontifices Minores, but in all 
probability they were simply secretaries of the 
pontifical college. 

PONTIFEX MAXIMUS, the head of the col- 
lege of priests among the ancient Romans. From 
the institution of the order by Niima, the Pontifex 
Maximus was uniformly a patrician until n. c. 254, 
when, for the first time, a plebeian was invested with 
the office. For some lime before this change took 
place, the election of this high dignitary was intrust- 
ed to the people, but afterwards it was vested in tlie 
college of priest.s themselves. T\\q P ontifex Maximm 
presided over the college, and was regarded as the 
head of all the sacerdotal orders of the country. Plu- 
tarch, in speaking of him, says, “ He is the interpreter 
of all sacred rites, or rather a superintendent of re- 
ligion, having the ctire not only of public .sacrifices, 
but even of private rites and oHerings, forbidding the 
people to depart from the slated ceremonies, and 
teaching them how to honour and propitiate the 
go<L.” His was one of the most honourable offices 
in the commonwealth. It was the duty of the chief 
pontiff to a[ipointthe vestal virgins and the Plamens. 
He was also required to be present at every marriage 
which was celebrated by Confakrkatio (which 
see). In dignity he was generally on a footing with 
the reigiiing sovereign, and in the estimation of the 
people he was his superior. Indeed, the priestly and 
the regal offices were often combined in the saane per- 
son. Nuraa Pompilius, who instituted the order, 
assumed the office, as Plutarch informs ns, though 
Livy alleges, that at that time tltere were two dilier- 
ent persons bearing the same immc, the one fulfilling 
the royal, and the otlier the priestly functions. Fes- 
tus defines the office of Pontifex Maximus to be the 
judge and arbiter of divine and human aftiiirs. A II the 
emperors, after the example of Julius Csesar and Au- 
gustus, were either really or nominally high-priests. 
Constantine, and several of the Christian emperors 
who succeeded him, retained among their other titles 
that of Pontifex Maximum. Gratian was the fir.st 
who declined it, and after the time of Theodosius, 
the emperors ceased to be, and even to call them- 
selves, pontiff’s. 

The title of Pontifex Maximus came to be used in 
the Christian Church at an early period of its his- 
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tory. When bishops, instead of being simple pas- 
tors of congregations, were invested with the autho- 
rity of superintendents of the clergy of a diocese, 
this imposing title was sometimes bestowed upon 
them. Tertullian applies it to the bishop of Rome 
as it was applied to all other bishops. 

PONTIFF (Roman). See Pope. 

PONTIFICAL BOOKS, the name given to the 
books which contained a detailed account of the du- 
ties and functions belonging to the pemtifixes or priests 
of ancient Rome, 'fhey are said to have been drawn 
up in the n;ign of Numa Pompilius and to have re- 
ceived the sanction of Ancus Martins. These books 
contained the najnes of the gods, and the various 
regulations for their worship, as well as a detailed 
description of the functions, rights, and privileges of 
the priest.s. Additions were made to these books in 
course of time by the decrees of the pontiff’s. It has 
been alk'ged that the original laws and regulations, in 
regard to sacred worship, were communicated orally 
by Ntuna to the pontiffs, and that he had buried the 
written books in a stone chest in the Janiculum ; 
that they were afterwards found in B. c. 181, and 
given to the city prajtor, who ordered one half of 
them to be burnt, and the other half to be carefully 
preserved. There was also a series of documents 
kept by the Pontifex Maximus at Rome containing 
an account of eclipses, prodigies, and other matters. 
These annals or commentaries, a« they were called, 
were written on a white board, which was suspended 
in a conspicuous place in the chief pontitTs house, 
and formed the only historical documents which the 
Romans posse.ssed before the time of Quintus Fa- 
bius I’ictor, who lived during the second Punic war, 
and wrote the hi.story of Rome from its foundation 
to his own time. Hence the uncertainty, as Niebuhr 
affirms, of the early period of Roman history. 

PONTIFICAL {11om.\n), the book of the bishops 
in the Rwnish Church. It consists of three parts. 
The first part, which is devoted to sacred persons, 
treats of the administration of the sacraments of 
confirmation, and of the sacred orders, the benedic- 
tion of abbots and abbesses, the consecration of vir- ! 
gins, and of kings and queens at coronations, and 
the benediction of soldiers. The second part is de- 
dicated to the consecration of sacred things, as ot 
churches, altars, cemeteries, patens, cups, priestly and 
episcopal robes, crosses, images, sacred vessels, relics, 
bells, arms, and other warlike instruments. The 
third part of five Pontifical treats of .sacred occasions, 
as, for example, the publication of the moveable 
feasts, the expulsion and reconciliation of penitents, 
the preparation of the feast of Coena Domini, the pre- 
paration of the sacred oils, the mode of conducting 
synods, of degrading, suspending, and excommuni- 
cating the various orders of the church, reconciling 
apostates, schismatics or heretics, and a multitude of 
other arrangements, that bishops may be guided in 
every j)art of their functions. At what date the 
Pontifical was first commenced we have not been 
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able to ascertain ; but it seems to Imve gradually 
grown up with the advancing progress of the Romish 
hierarchy. Pope Clement VIII., in a bull dated 
1596, speaks of the incredible anxiety, assiduous and 
unwearied care, and daily labour of t be most learned 
and skilful, iu all liturgical matters with which the 
Pontifical had been prepared, “ cutting off wliatever 
was useless, restoring wliat was necessary, amending 
errors, and correcting irregularities,” until it had 
reached the state in which he was enabled to pre- 
sent it to the Roman Church. Ilis Holiness further 
enacts, that former Pontificals be suppressed and 
abolished, and his own restored and reformed I*onti- 
fical bo used in its stead. Urban VlII., in 1644, is- 
sued a now and revised edition of the Pontifical, 
declai-ing, that “ in the course of time it was found 
that many errors liad crept in, either through the 
ignorance or carelessness of printers, or from other 
causes;” and so late as 1748 another edition was 
published with alterations and additions. 

PONTIFICALI.-V, the peculiar badges of a pon- 
tiffs or bishop’s office, though the term is sometimes 
used to denote any ecclesiastical dress. 

PONTIFIC.\TE, the state or dignity of a pontiff 
or high-priest ; but more generally used in our day 
to denote the reign of a pope. 

PONTUS, a personification of the sea among the 

” POOR mIeN of LYONS. See Waloensians. 
POPA. See Cultrarius. 

POPE (The), a title claimed exclusively by the 
; bishop of Rome as the supreme earthly head of the 
: j Roman Catholic Church. The name Pope is derived 
j I ^rom papa, father, as Christian bishops were anciently 
j ; styled. Cyprian, Epiphanius, and Athanasius, were 
1 1 called PapcR or Po[)es. Bingham, in his ‘ Christian 
, A-ntiquities,’ adduces a number of instances to prove 
j I tliat every bishop was formerly called Papa or Pope. 
Baronius, a Romish historian, admits that the name 
Papta continued common to all bishops for 850 years, 
till Hildebrand, in a council at Rome held in the 
year 1073, decreed that tiiere should be but one 
Pope in the whole world. From that period the 
title was exclusivelj’^ appropriated by the bishop of 
Rome, who is usually addressed as Most Holy Fa- 
ther. 

The mode of election of the bishop of Rome in 
the present day is very different from the practice 
of ancient times. He was not chosen by a general 
Sjtnod of prelates, or by delegates sent from various 
parts of Ciirlstendom ; but by the clergy and people 
of Rome. Afterwards the emperors assumed to 
themselves the right of nomination or election. 
But at the Lateran council, in a. d. 1059, Nicho- 
las II. passed a special law, that the Pope should 
be chosen by the cardinal bisiiops and priests, with 
the concurrence of the rest of the Roman clergy and 
the Roman people, “ save with the respect due to 
the emperor,” words which have been differently in- 
terpreted at different times. But though the elec- 


tion of the Pope was thus wrested from the emperors, 
a keen contest was afterwards carried on for its 
recovery by the princes of the Gennaii States, more 
especially those of Saxony attd the itouse of llohen- 
staufen. Tliese contests, however, uniformly ter- 
minated in favour of the Popes, who, encouraged by 
success, deprived the emperors of all power of in- 
terference in papal elections. This bold step was 
taken by Alexander III. in 1179, who decreed that 
the election of the Pope by a college of cardinals 
was valid in itself, without the sanction of the em- 
peror; and similar decrees were passed by Inno- 
fcnt III. ill 1215, and by Innocent IV. in 1254. 
At last the conclave of cardinals, as it exists at the 
present day, was finally established by Gregory X. 
in 1274. 

In the election of a Pope there are three modes, 
which arc equally canonical. The first is by accki- 
niation, a mode which is said to have been followed 
ill the case of the election of Sr. Fabian in A. i). 2.38, 
on wliose head a dove descended, and lie was there- 
upon elected Pope by acclamation. Gregory VII. 
also, is said to have been elected in 1073 in the same 
manner. The second mode of election is by cmnpro- 
mine, that is, when the cardinals cannot agree, they 
may depute their right of election to one, two, or 
more of their number, and the person nominated by 
the deputies is acknowledged as lawful Pope. Tiiis 
Avas the mode followed in the election of Gregory X. 
in 1271. Tiie third and almost invariable mode of 
election in later times is by scrutiny, which is done 
by means of printed schedules, the blanks of whicli 
are filled up by each cardinal, with his own name, 
and that of the person for whom he votes. If two- 
thirds of the fiumher of votes are in favour of one 
individual, he i« fortliwith declared to be duly elected. 
If there be not two-thirds in favour of any one, the 
cRi-dinals proceed to a second vote by Accessus 
(which see), which is still done by means of printed 
schedules ; but in this case the cardinals can accede 
only to one who was voted for in the preceding scru- 
tiny, and they are not obliged to accerfe to any one. 
Wlien at lengtli a majority of two-thirds is obtained 
in favour of an individual, the guns of St. Angelo are 
fired to give notice of the election. A formal pro- 
clamation is now read from a balcony above the 
principal entrance to the Qiiirinal palace. As soon 
as the newly-elected Poj)e has consented to accept 
the office, he takes a new name in conformity with 
the example of St. Peter, who is alleged by Romish 
writers to have changed his name when he became 
bishop of Rome, from Simon to Peter. 

On the day following the election of the Pope, or 
as soon thereafter as possible, his formal installation 
takes place. The ceremony is tlius descril)ed by an 
eye-witness of undoubted credibility, Mr. Thomson 
of Banchory ; “ About eleven o’clock the procession 
began to arrive from the Quirinal palace. It was 
immensely long. The cardinals were in their state 
carriages, and each was aitcompanied by several car- 
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riages full of attendants. The senator and governor 
of Rome formed part of the train. The Pope was in 
a state coach, drawn by six black horses, and pre- 
ceded by a priest riding on a wliite mule and bearing 
a large crucifix. The j)rocession went round by the 
back of St. Peter’s, and the Pope went up to the Sis- 
tine chapel, where various ceremonies were performed 
which rdid not see. In about half an hour the pro- 
cession entered the centre door of St. Peter’s. In 
all these processions tlie lower orders of the clergy 
come first, then bishops, urclibisliojm. cardinals, and 
lastly the Pope. He was borne aloft on his throne, 
carried by twelve bearers, the choir singing Ecce aa- 
cerdoa magmte — ‘Behold the great priest.’ At the 
chapel of the Sanlissiino he slopped m»d ador(?d the 
host. He was then borne forwaid to the high altar, 
and, passing by the novtli side of it, alighted in a 
space enclosed for the tise of tlio Pope and cardinals 
on the east side. Lie walked up to tiie altar, prayed 
at the foot of it, ascended the steps, and seated him- 
self on the middle of the altar, on llie very spot 
wliore the ciltoriuin or f)yx, containing the host, 
usually stands. 'J'lie ctirdinals in succession went 
tlirough the ceremony of adoration ; this ceremony 
is performed three times : first, before quitting the 
conclave ; secondly, in the Sistiiie chapel, before tlie 
procession came into St. Peter’s ; and now for the 
third time. Each cardinal prostrated lilmsclf before 
tlie Pope, then kissed his toe, or rather his slipper, 
next kissed his hand, which was not hare, but cov- 
ered by the cape of his robes ; and, lastly, the P<)pe 
embraced each twice, and wJien all had gone tlirough 
this ceremony, the Pope rose and bestowed liis 
blessing on the people present, and retired in a sedan 
cliair, on the back of which there islembroidercd in 
gold a dove, to represent the Holy Spirit.” 

On tlie Sunday after his installation, his Holiness 
is crowned and celebrates his first tnass. This scene 
is represented as gorgeous and im[)oslng in the ex- 
treme, and as the .splendid procession passes into 
St. Peter’s, and advances towards the high altar, a 
small quantity of flax is three times kindled by an 
attendant who precedes the pontiff, wliile a master 
of ceremonies each time exclaims in l^iJitin, “ Holy 
Fatlier, thus passes the glory of the world;” thus 
reminding the newly-elected Pope of the transitory 
nature of all earthly things, Tlte altar at which be 
is for the first time to perform mass as supreme poii- ' 
tiff, is decorated with great magnificence, and all the 
vessels are either of solid gold, or of silver- gilt richly 
ornamented with precious stones. After part of the 
mass Itas been performed, the oldest cardinal-deacon 
invests him with the pontifical mantle, pinning it 
with three gold pins, each adorned by an eniemld 
set with brilliants, in memory of the three nails 
wherewith our Saviour was nailed to the cross. In 
performing this ceremony, the officiating ecclesiastic 
addresses the Pope in these words, “Receive the holy 
mantle, the plenitude of the pontifical office, to the 
■^honour of Almighty God, and of tlie most glorious 
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Virgin Mary his mother, and of the blessed apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of the Holy Roman Church.” 
After his Holiness lijus concluded the service of the 
mass and taken the coininiiiiion, not drinking the 
wine, however, immediately from the clialice, but 
tliroiigli a silver pipe, liie ceremony of Qjc^unation 
commences. Tlie Pope is carried, withjMfiew to tin's 
ceremony, to the external balcony above the centre 
door of St. Peter, the choir singing, “a golden crown 
upon his lu-ad.” As soon as he has taken his seat ! 
upon a throne prepared ibr the purpose, an appro- j 
priate prayer is recited over him. The second ' 
cardinal-deacon then takes off the Pope’s mitre, and i 
the oldest cardinal-deacon places the triple crown i 
upon his head, addressing him in these words, Re 
eenc the tiara adorned with three crowns, and know j 
that thou art the father of princes and kings, tlie j 
governor of the world, on earth vicar of our Saviour ; i 
.lesus Christ, to wlioin is honour and glory ibr ever | ' 
and ever. Amen.” The Pujic then pronounces the ; 
following benediction : May the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, in wliose power and uulliority we j 
confide, intercede for us with the l^ord. By the 1 
prayers and merits of tlie blessed Mary, always a | 
Virgin, of tlie blessed Michael the archangel, of the j : 
l)lcs.sed Jolm the Baptist, and the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, and all the saints, may Almighty 
God have mercy iqion you, and may Jesus Christ, 
liaNing remitted all your sins, lead you to life e\er- 
lastiiig. Amen. 

“May the Almighty and merciful Loid grant you 
indulgence, absolution, and remission of all your siins, 
space for true and fruitful repentance, a lieart always ; 
penitent, and amendment of life, the grace and con- ! 
solation of the Holy Spirit, and final perseverance in 
good w'orks.” , 

Then rising and making the triple sign of the 
cross, he bestows tlie usual blessing: — “And may 
tlie blessing of Almighty God the Father, the Son, j 
and the Holy Spirit, descend upon and abide with 
you for ever. Amen.” Another ceremony is 
afterwards performed, that of presenting the Pope 
witli two keys, one of gold and the other of | 
silver. j 

The origin and gradual progress of the power of 
the popes, both as spiritual and tempoi'al rulers, has | 
been already fully considered under the article 1 
Papacy. The formal establishment of the suprem- ; 
acy of the Pope may be dated from a. d. 606, when > 
the Bishop of Rome assumed the title of Universal 
Bishop and supreme bead of tlie church. This title ; 
was ratified by Pbocas the Greek Emperor, who ) 
issued an edict, revoking the decree of the council 1 
of Constantinople A. D. 688, which entailed the title of 
Universal Bishop on the prelates of Constantinople, 
and transferring it from them to Boniface and his 
successors. The Bishop of Rome was now de- 
clared the head of the whole Catholic church. The 1 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope led to the accession | 
I of temporal power. This was accomplished in the | 
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eighth century, by the real or pretended grants of 
Pepin and Charlemagne. 

In the view of Roman Catholics, tlie following 
prerogatives belong to the Pope. “(1.) That the 
Pope alone has power to call or convene general 
councils. (2.) That he only, in person or by his 
legates, can preside in and moderate general 
councils. (3.) That he alone can 001111110 the de- 
crees of a general council. (4.) Tliat the will of 
the Pope, declared by way of precept or proclama- 
tion, concerning the sanction, abrogation, or dis- 
pensation of laws, is of sovereign authority in the 
universal church. (5.) That the Pope is the foun- 
tain of all jurisdiction, and all other bishops, pre- 
lates. and clei'gy, derive their authority from his 
mandate or commission, and act as his deputies or 
commi88ionei*8. (6.) That the Pope has universal 
jurisdiction over the clergy, demanding submission 
and obedience from them, requiring all cases of 
I weight to be referred to him, citing them to his bar, 

I j examining and deciding their causes, &c. (7.) That 

! ‘ the Pope, by virtue of the foregoing prerogatives, 

! ! has the choice or election of bishops and pastors, 

I I the conlinnation of elections, the ordination or con- 

I j secration of the persons to office, by which their 

I I character or authority is recognised, and the juri.sdic- 
j tion under which they discharge their several duties. 

I (8.) That it belongs to the Pope to censure, suspend, 

I or depose bishops or pastors. (9.) That the bishop 

of Rome can restore censured, susjiended, or deposed 
prelates. (10.) That lie* possesses the right of re- 
ceiving appeals from all inferior judicat(»ries, for tlie 
j final determination of causes. (11.) That tlie Pojie 
j cannot be called to an account, judged, or deposed. 
(12.) That he can decide controversies in faitli, morals, 
and discipline. (13.) That he is above a council. 
(14.) That he is iiihillible. (15.) That lie has 
supreme power over civil magistrates, kingdoms, 
and states, both in temporal and spiritual matters, 
by divine right. (16.) Tlmt the Pope is lawfully a 
temporal or civil prince.” So far have tlie popes 
sometimes asserted their authority to reach, tliar 
Gregory Vi I. maintained that he was rightful 
sovereign of the whole universe, as well in civil as 
in spiritual concerns. It is only right to state that 
the Gallican church, and all who are opposed to 
Ultramontane principles, deny the personal in- 
! fallibility of the Pope, and believe that he may fall 
j into iieresy and be lawfully deposed. 

Every Romisli priest, at his ordination, declares on 
oath his adherence to and lielief in the Creed of Pope 
i*iu8 IV., in the eleventh article of which these 
words occur, “ I promise and swear true obedience 
to the Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Clirist.” I’he 
Douay Catechism teaches generally in regard to the 
I whole of mankind, He who is not in due connexion 
, and subordination to the Pope and general councils, 

I must needs be dead, and cannot be accounted a 
I ineniber of the church.” The theory of the Pope 


then, as held by the Roman Catholic church, may be 
expressed in the words of Benedict XIV. : “ The 
Pope is the head of all heads, and the prince moder- 
ator and pastor of the wliole Church of Christ which 
is under lieaven.” 

POPERY. See Papacy, and Rome (CHuacn 
op). 

POPLICANI, a name sometimes applied to the 
Aliugensks (whicli see), in the twelftli century. 

POPOVSHCniNS, one of the two great branches 
into which the limkolnikH, or dissenters from the 
liuftso-Gi'eek Church, are divided. They are dis- 
tinguished from the otlier bmneh by having priests, 
and admitting tlie national priests that apostatize to 
them to officiate still as priests without re-ordina- 
tion. ])r. Pinkerton cniiinerates five sects compre- 
luMided under tliis one brancli of dissenters, who 
dilier from each oilier on minor points, but par- 
ticularly on outward ceremonies. Tlie five sects re- 
ferred to are the Starubi'etUi or Old (yeremonialists; 
the DiaconoftHchim ; the Perernoifavoftffchms ; the 
Eprfauofti(chim ; and the TachcninboltKi. 

POPlJLONIA, a surname of Jum among the 
ancient Romans, as being the jnoiectress of the 
whole Roman people. 

I’ORCH. See Pkopyl^.um. 

PORPHYRIANS, a reproachful name which was 
ordered by Constantine the Great to be given to the 
Auians (wliich see), as being, like Porphyry, 
enemies to Christianity. 

PORRETANl, the followers of Gilbert de la 
Porr^e, bishop of Poictiers, a inetapliysical divine of 
the twelfth century, who attempted to distinguish 
the divine esseiice from the Deity, and the properties 
of the three Di'iie persons from the persons them- 
selves, not in reality but by abstraction. In con- 
sequence of these distinctions he denied the incarna- 
tion of tlie Divine nature. Gilbert was accused by 
two of his clerg}" of teaching blaspliemy, and at their 
instigation St. Bernard brought the matter before 
Eugene HI., the pontiff, who was then in France. 
The ease was discussed, first in the council of Paris 
in X. D. 1147, and then in the council of Rheiins, 
which was held in the following year. To put an 
end to the contest, Gilbert yielded his own judgment 
to that of tlie council and the Pope. 

I’ORTEIiS OF THE TEMPLE, officers fre- 
quently mentioned in the Old 'restament Scriptures, 
as keeping the gates of the Jewish temple, and 
having charge of the treasure and olieririgs. These 
men were Letntes, to whose care the different gates 
were appointed by lot. Their business was to open 
and shut the gates, to watch by day that no strangers, 
or exconiinunicuted, or unclean persons should enter 
the holy court, and also to keep guard by night 
about the temple and its courts. Hence we find in 
Psalm cxxxiv. those exhorted to praise God, “ who 
by night stand in the house of the Lord.” The 
porters of the temple are said to have been twenty- 
four in number, among wliom were three priests.^ 
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According to Maimonides, they were presided over 
by an officer, who received the name of “the man of 
the mountain of the house,” wliose duty it was to 
see that all were at their posts. See Temple 
(Jewish). 

POUTESSE, a breviary, a portable book of 
prayers. 

PORTIO CONGUUA, the name given in the 
canon law to tlie suitable salary which was anciently 
allotted to the [iriest or minister of a parish. 

POUT- ROYALISTS. See Janseni.'^ts. 

POUTUMNALIA, a festival celebrated among 
the ancient Romans in honour of PoHmnmvi, the 
god of harbours. Tt was kcjjt (»n the 17th day before 
the Kalends of September. 

POUTUM.NUS (from Lat., yrn'ins, a Itarbour), the 
deity supposed among the ancient Romans to pre- 
side over harbours. X temple was erected in honour 
of him at the port of the Tiber, and ho was usually 
invoked by those who undertook voyages. 

POSEIDON, the god who was considered among 
the ancient Greeks as presiding over tlic sea. lie 
was the son of Chroma aiul Rhea, and had his italaee 
at the bottom of the se.a, wliere the m()n.<lers of the 
deep play around his dwelling, 'riiis deity wa.s be- 
lieved to be the author of storms, and to shake the 
earth with his trident or three-pronged spear, llis 
wife was Amphitrite, Herodotus affirms that tlie 
Greeks derived the worship of Poseidon from Libya, 
but from whatever quarter it was received, it spread 
over all Greece and Southern Italy. It prevailed 
more especially in the Peloponnesus. The usual 
sacrifices offered to tliis god were black and wliite 
bulls, and also wild boars and rams. At Corinth 
horse and cliariot -races were held iff his honour. 
The Fanionia, or festival of all the louiaiis, was 
celebrated also in honour of Poseidon. The Romans 
identified him with their own sea-god Neptune. 

POSEIDONIA, a festival celebrated annually 
among the ancient Greeks in honour of Posddon. 
It was kept chiefly in the island of jl^glna. 

POSITIVISTS, a name applied to those who 
follow the philosophical system of M. Auguste 
Comte, — a system wliicli applies both to scientific 
and religious truth. Tiiis bold infidel thinker pub- 
lished, 1830-1842, a large work entitled, “Cours de 
Philo.sophie Positive,” whicli resolves all science 
into a series of palpable facts or phenomena, said to 
occur in a chain of necessary development, and to 
need no dogma of a Divine Providence to account 
for them. The investigation of nature by man, ac- 1 
cording to M. Comte, is limited simply to phenomcim 
and their laws, and every attempt to introduce even 
tlie slightest reference to a First Cause, only be- 
trays the weakness of the human mind, and retards 
its improvement. He lays down as the grand 
thought which lies at the foundation of his 8y^tem, 
that thefe are but three phases of intellectual de- 
velopment for the individual as well as for the mass, 
— the theological or supeniatural, the raetapliysi- 

cal and the pcjsitive. “ In the supernatural phase,” 
says Mr. Lewes, in his exposition of the system, 
“the mind seeks causes; it aspires to know the 
essences of things, and the how and why of their 
operation. It regards all effects as the productions 
of supernatural agents. Unusual phenomff;->a are 
intei'iircted as the signs of tlie pleasure oiNiiispIeasure 
of some god. In the metaphysical phase, a modifica- 
tion takes place; the supernatural agents are set 
aside for abstract forces or entities supposed to in- 
here in various substances, and capable uf engender- 
ing phenomena. In the positive jihase the mind, 
convinced of the futility of all inquiry into causes 
and essences, restricts itself to the observation and 
classification of phenomena, and to tlie discovery of 
the invariable relations of succession and similitude 
wliicli things bear to each otlier ; in a word, to the 
discovery of tlie laws of phenomena.” 

The highest stage of human perfection, then, M. 
Comte and bis followers allege, is to throw aside all 
reference, to a Divine cause, or a supernatuml power, 
and to confine our attention to mere natural causes 
and mechanical laws. This is to be the new faith 
which, if we are to believe the advocates of this 
Universal Religion, will supersede all other faiths. 

“ WJiat Europe wants,” says Mr. l^ewes, “is a doc- 
trine which will embrace the whole system of our 
conceptions, which will satisfactorily answer the 
questions of science, life, and religion ; teaching us 
our relations to the world, to duty, and to God. A 
mere glance at the present state of Iilurope will <lc- 
tect the Avant of unity, caused by the absence of any j 
one doctrine general enough to embrace tlie variety ! 
of questions, and positiie enough to carry with it j 
irresistible conviction. This last reservation is made ! 
because Catholicism has the requisite generality, but j 
fails in convincing Prole.*<taTits. 'I'lie existence of | 
sect.s is enough to proAc, if proof were needed, ' 
tliat none of the religions are competent to their 
mission of binding together all men under one faith. 

As with religion, so witli jihilosophy : no one doc- 
trine i.s universal ; there are almost as many idiiloso- , 
phies as philosophers. The dogmas of Germany are I 
laughed at in England and Scotland; the psvcho- [ 
logy of Scotland is scorned in Germany, and neglect- 1 
ed in England. Resides these sectarian divisions, j 
we see religion and pliilosopliy more or less avowed- | 
ly oppo.'^ed to each other. | 

“ This, then, is tlie fact with respect to general 1 1 
doctrines ; — Religions are oppo.sed to religions, phi- 1 1 
losophies are opposed to philosophies; while reli-, j; 
giou and philosophy are essentially opposed to each ' . 
other.” 1 

Religion, as defined by Comte, is not this or that 
form of creed, but the harmony proper to human ex- 
istence, individual and collective, gathering into its 
bosom all the tendencies of our nature, active, af- 
fectionate, and intelligent. The rositive Religion ! 
claims to ha\e a superiority over all other reli- | 
gions, in being a religion of demonstration. Iti 
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belief is founded on the demonstrative truths of 
Positive Science, and thus we are furnished, it is 
tiiought, witlj a solid biisis for religion, in precise 
and coherent views of physical plienomena. We are 
all of us subject to certain physiciil influences, che- 
mical, astronomical, vital laws. But we are still 
further acted upon by numberless social conditions 
arising from the connection of individuals and their 
dependence upon the great collective mass which con- 
stitutes humanity. Humanity, or the collective life, 
is with Comte the Supreme Being, the only one we 
i can know, and, therefore, the only one we can wor- 
ship. Religion is thus limited to the relations in 
which we stand towards one another and towards hu- 
manity, without reference to the Divine Being, in 
whom “ we live, and move, and have our being.” 

The origin of the Develojiment theory, of which 
Positivism is tlie consummation, is probably to be 
traced to the speculations of tiie late Sir William 
I Herscliell, on tlie nebulous matter diffused througli- 
out space. Grounding liis theory on these observa- 
tions, IjH Place suggested a hypothetical erplana- 
tion of the way in which tlie production of the 
planets and their satellites might he accounted fur. 
j This hypothesis of La Place has been attempted to 
; be veritied by M. Comte. A still bolder flight has 

1 been taken liy tlie anonymous author of the ‘ Vesti- 

ges of the Natural History of Creation,’ who endea- 
vours to account for the origin both of suns and of 
solar systems, by the agency of natural laws ; and 
for the origin of organic beings, by a system of pro- 
gressive organization, or by a change or transmuta- 
tion of species resulting from tlie agency of natural 
causes. Thus natural law is substituted in this 
theory for supernatural interposition both in pro\i- 
{ deuce and creation ; and God is eflectually excluded 
from all real, active, and direct coniiecrion with his 
works. 

Tlie theory of Development, however, was not 
limited to the field of the material creation *, it has 
been carried by M. Comte into the wide field of 
morals and religion. The mind of man is gradually 
developed, passing tlirough tlie three progressive 
stages to which we have already adverted. In his 
religious history, also, tlie human being is subject to 
a law of development, commencing with JP'etishvm, 
thence passing to Polytheism, afterwards to Mono- 
theism, and terminating at lengtli in Positivism, which 
is nothing short of absolute and universal Atheism, 
inasmuch as it professes to be exclusively a science 
of facts and their laws, and refuses all reference to 
causes efficient or final. Is it not strange,” says 
John Foster, “to observe how carefully some philo- 
sophers, who deplore tlie condition of the world, and 
profess to expect its melioration, keep their specula- 
! tions clear of every idea of Divine interposition ? No 
j hnildera of houses or cities were ever more attentive 
to guard against the access of flood or fire. If He 
should but touch their prosjiective tlieories of im- 
provement, they would renounce them, as defiled and 


fit only for vulgar fanaticism. Their system of Pro- 
vidence would be profaned by the intrusion of the 
Almighty. Man is to effect an apotheosis for him- 
self, by the hopeful process of exhausting his cor- 
ruption. And sliould it take a long series of ages, 
vices, and woes, to reach this glorious attainment, 
patience may sustain itself the while by the thought 
that when it is realized, it will he burdened with no 
duty of religious gratitude. No time is too long to 
wait, no cost too deep to incur, for the triumph of 
proving that we have no need of a Divinity, regard- 
ed as possessing that one attribute which makes it 
delightful to acknowledge such a Being, tlie benevo- 
lence that would make us happy. But even if this 
noble self sufficiency cannot be realized, the inde- 
pondenee of spirit which has laboured for it must not 
sink at last into piety. This afflicted world, ‘ this 
poor terrestrial citadel of man,’ is to lock its gates, 
and keep its miseries, rather than admit the degrada- 
tion of recci\ing help from God.” 

POSSESSION (Dumoniacal). See Demonjan- 

ISTS. 

POSTIJ^S, a name anciently used to denote ser- 
mons or homilies. 

POST-MILLENNIAL! STS, the name applied to i 
the large body of Christians belonging to all deno- 
minations, who believe that the second coming of 
Christ will not precede, as the Pre-Milhimiallsts 
allege, hut follow after the Millennium. See Mil- 
LENAUIANS. 

POSTVOliTA, a surname of the Roman goddess 
Carmenta, indicating her knowledge of the past, just 
as Antevoi'ta denotes her knowledge of tlie future. 

POTIIOS, a personification among the ancient 
Greeks of love or desire, and usually regarded as a 
companion of Aphrodite. 

POTITII, one of the most distinguished families 
among the ancient Romans, who are said to have 
received Ha'cules when he came into Italy, and 
treated him hospitably on the very spot where Rome 
was afterwards built. They were in return invested 
with the honour of being in all future time the here- 
ditary priests of the god. They continued, accord- 
ingly, to enjoy this jirivilege until B. c. 312, wlien 
they sold their knowledge of the sacred rites for 
50,000 inmnds of cojiper. For this remuneration 
they instructed public slaves in the worahip of Her- 
cules ; on which tlie deity was so enraged, that the 
whole family of the Potitii perished within thirty 
days. 

POVERTY (Voluntary), one of the three 
evangelical counsels or vows of a monk in the Ro- 
mish Church. To a certain extent this obligation 
was recognized even from the first origin of Monasti- 
cism ; but it was enforced with far greater strictness 
than before by the two great Mendicant Orders, the 
Franci'icans and Dominicans, wliich took their rise 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; one of 
the fundamental rules of these orders being that tlieir 
members must possess no property, but be wholly’ 
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dependent on alms for their support. Until the rise 
of the Mendicants, the individual members of the 
various monastic orders were held bound to deny 
themselves the enjoyment of personal property, but 
the community to which they belonged migiit possess 
ample revenues. Even the Dominicans, though un- 
der a strict vow of poverty, allowed their convents 
to enjoy in common small rents in money. But St. 
Francis prohibited his monks from possessing either 
an individual or a collective revenue, and enforced a 
vow of absolute poverty. When asked which of all 
the virtues he thought was the most agreeable to 
God, he replied, “ Poverty is the way to salvation, the 
nurse of humility and the root of perfection, its 
fruits are hidden, but they multiply themselves in 
ways that are kilinlte.” In accordance with this 
view of the importance and value of poverty, the 
Franciscan monks for a time adhered strictly to the 
rule of their founder, but ere long a division broke 
out among them as to the precise interpretation of 
the rule, and in consequence a relaxation of its strict- 
ness was made first by Gregory IX. in 1231, and 
then by Innocent IV. in 1245. About a century 
afterwards a dispute arose between the Franciscans 
and Dominicans in regard to the poverty of Christ 
and his apostles ; the Franciscans alleging that they 
possessed neither private property nor a common 
treasure, while the Dominicans asserted the contrary 
opinion. The Pope decided in favour of the fol- 
lowers of Dominic, and many of the Franciscans, 
still adhering to their opinions, were committed to 
the dames. 

The vow of poverty is regarded by the Romish 
Church as an obligation resting upon all who enter 
upon a monastic life, and the regulations on this 
point are of the strictest kind, as may be seen from the 
following quotations from a Romish writer : “ Regu- 
lars of either sex cannot in anything, either by 
licence, or by dispensation of the superior, have any 
private property. Nay, such a licence, thougli it 
may be obtained from the generals of the orders 
themselves, who profess that they can concede it, 
cannot excuse the monks or nuns from the fault and 
sin imposed by the council of Trent.” “A regular 
who is found in the article of death to have any 
wealth, ought to have it buried with him in the earth 
without the monastery, in a dunghill, as a' sign of his 
perdition and eternal damnation, because he died in 
mortal sin.” “ No regulars, whether superiors or in- 
feriors, can make a will ; and the reason is, that on 
account of the vows of obedience and poverty, they 
deprive themselves of all liberty and property, so 
that they can no more have any power to choose or 
refuse, (ncc velle, nec nolle), by which tliey could dis- 
pose of it.” “ Nay, it is not permitted to professed 
regulars to modify, by way of declaration, the testa- 
ment that was made by them before their pro- 
fession.” 

The Faquirs and Dervishes of Mohammedan 
countries are under a vow of poveity, and go about 

II. 




asking alms the name of God, being wholly de- 
pendent for their support upon the charity of the 
faithful. The Mohammedan monks trace their 
origin to the first year of the Hegira ; and it is said 
that there are no fewer than thirty-two difi'ereut 
orders existing in the Turkish empire, alM^ them 
grounding their preference of the ascetkfiife upon a 
saying of Mohammed, “ poverty is my glory.” The 
monks of the East, particularly those of Budha, are 
not allowed to partake of a single morsel of food not 
received by them in alms, unless it be water or some 
substance used for the purpose of cleaning the teeth. 
Hence the Budhist monk is seen daily carrying his 
alnis-bowl from house to house in the village near 
which he may happen to reside. The Agyrtae of the 
ancient Greeks were mendicant priests of CybeU, and 
their origin is supposed to have been eastern. The 
same priests among the Romans went their daily 
rounds to receive alms w'illi the sistrurn in their hands. 
The institutes of Manu lay down explicit rules for the 
Brahman mendicant : “ Every day must a Brahman 
student receive his food by begging, with due care, 
from the houses of persons renowned for discharging 
their duties. If none of those houses can be found, 
let him go begging through the whole district round 
tlie village, keeping his organs in subjection, and re- 
maining silent ; but let him turn away from such as 
have committed any deadly sin. . . . Let the 

student pereist constantly in such begging, but let 
him not eat the food of one person only ; the sub- 
sistence of a student by begging is held equal to 
fasting in religious merit. . . . Tins duty of the 

wise is ordained for a Brahman only ; but no such 
act is appointed for a warrior or a merchant.” In 
the same sacred book the householder is enjoined to 
make gifts according to his ability to the religious 
mendicant, whatever may be his opinions. 

rOYA, the day on which the moon changes, 
which is held sacred among the Budhists. Tliey 
reckoned four p6ya days in each month. 1. The 
day of the new moon. 2. The eighth day from the 
time of the new moon. 3. The day of the full moon. 
4. The eighth day from tlie time of the full moon. 
It is said by Profes.sor H. Wilson, that the days of 
the full and new moon are sacred with all sects of 
the Hindus; but according to the institutes of Manu, 
the sacred books are not to be read upon these days. 

PR.®-ADAMITES, a Christian sect wliich 
originated in the seventeenth century, having been 
founded by Isaac la Peyrere, who published two 
small treatises in 1G55, the chief object of which was 
to show that Moses has not recorded tlie origin of 
the human race, but only of the Jewish nation; and 
that other nations of men inhabited our world long 
before Adam. Peyrere was at first successful in 
gaining a considerable number of followers, but the 
progress of his opinions was soon checked by the 
publication of an able refutation of them, from the 
pen of M. Desmarets, professor of theology at 
Groningen. At length the author of the Prse- 
3n 
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Adamite heresy was seized and impri^ned at Brus- 
sels, when, to save his life, he renouucea the reformed 
opinions and became a Boman Catholic, at the same 
time retracting his Prce-Adamite views. The fol- 
lowing is the train of argument by whicli this singu- 
lar heresy was supported: “The apostle says, ‘{jin 
was in the world till the law;’ meaning the law 
given to Adam. But sin, it is evident, was not im- 
puted, though it might have been committed before 
his time; for ‘sin is not imputed where there is no 
law.’ 2. The nation of the Jews began at Adam, 
who is called their father, or founder; God is also 
their Father originally, and in an especial sense; 
these he called Adamites; but the Gentiles are only 
adopted children, as being Prae-Adamites. 3. Men, 
in tlie plural number, are said to have been created 
at first. (Gen. i. 26, 27.) — ‘ Let them have dornin 
ion, — male and female created he them ; ’ which is 
before the forniation of Adam and Eve is distinctly 
stated; (Gen. ii. 7, 18. &c.), whereas Adam is intro- 
duced in the second chapter as the workmanship of 
God's own }iands,and as created apart from other men. 

4. Cain, having killed his brother, was afraid of be- 
ing killed himself. By whom? He married: yet 
what wife could he get ? lie built a town : what 
workmen did he employ ? The answer to all these 
questions they give in one word, Pras-Adamites. 

5. The deluge only o\erflowcd the country uihabited 
by Adam’s posterity, to punish them for joining in 
marriage with the Pra3- Adamites, as they suppose, 
and following their evil courses. G. The progress 
and improvements in arts, sciences, &c. could not, 
they think, liave made such ad\ances towards per- 
fection, as it is represented they did between Adam 
and Moses, unless they had been cultivated before. 
Lastly, The histories of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
and Chinese, whose chronology, as said to be found- 
ed on astronomical calculations, is supposed infallibly 
to demonstrate the existence of men before Adam.” 

> PKiECO (I.at., a herald), a name sometimes 
applied in the ancient Christian church to the 
Deacon, from the circumstance that he dictated to 
the people the usual fonns of prayer in which they 
were to join, and acted as their director and guide in 
all the other parts of Divine service. 

PIi.^FlCjG, mourning women who were hired 
by the ancient Bomans to attend funerals, in order 
to lament and sing the praises of the deceased. 

PIt./EMUNIKE, a writ in law which receives 
its name from its commencing words proBniunire 
facias, and is chiefly known from the use made 
of it in the statute of 28 Henry VIII., which enacts 
that if the dean and chapter refuse to elect the per- 
son nominated to a vacant bishopric, or if any arch- 
bishop or bishop refuse to confirm or consecrate him, 
they shall incur the penalties of the statutes of prae- 
munire* , These penalties are as follows : From the 
moment of conviction, the defendant is out of the 
king’s protection ; his body remains in prison dur- 
ing the king’s pleasure, and all his goods, real or 


personal, are forfeited to the crown : he can biing 
no action nor recover damages for the most atrocious 
injuries, and no man can safely give him comfort, 
aid, or relief. 

PIl.^NESTINA, a surname of the Boman god- 
dess Fortuna, from having been worshipped at 
Prsenesle. 

PB.dCPOSITUS. It was a custom in Spain in 
the time of the Gothic kings, about the end of the 
fifth century, for parents to dedicate their cluldren 
at a very early age to the service of the church ; in 
which case they were taken into the bishop’s family, 
and educated under him by a presbyter whom the 
bishop deputed for that purpose, and set over them 
by the name of prapoiritm, or superintendent, his 
chief business being to inspect their behaviour, and 
instruct them iti the rules and discipline of the 
church. The name prccpositus was sometimes given 
to the bishop, as being superintendent or overseer of 
his charge, and in the same way, also, it was occasion- 
all}' applied to presbyters. Augustine gave one of 
his clergy the title of Prmpositm Domus, whose 
oflice it was to take charge of the revenues of the 
church. 

niAGMATIC SANCTION, the decision of an 
assembly of divines convened at Bourges by Charles 
VII., king of France, which secured special privi- 
leges to the Galmcan Chukch (which see). 

FBAISE. See Music (Sacked). 

PBAKRITI, Nature in the system of Hindu cos- 
mogony, being the primeval female on whom, in con- 
junction with PutuhIi, the primeval male, was de- 
volved the task of giving existence to tJie celebrated 
Mundane Egg. Frakriti, then, is the divine energy 
of Brahm separated from his essence. 

PBAN NATHIS, a sect among the Hindus, which 
was originated by Tran Nath, who, being versed in 
Mohammedan as well as Hindu learning, endeavoured 
to reconcile the two religions. With this view he 
composed a work called the Mahitdriyal, in which 
texts from the Koran and the Vedas are ba*ought to- 
gether, and shown not to be essentially difi'erent 
from each other. Bundelkund is the chief seat of 
the sect, and in Puniia they have a building, in one 
apartment of which, on a table covered with gold 
cloth, lies the volume of the founder. “ As a test of 
the dLsci pie’s consent,” says Professor H. H. Wil- 
son, “ to the real identity of the essence of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan creeds, the ceremony of 
initiation, consists of eating in the society of mem- 
bers of both communions : with this exception, and 
the admission of the general principle, it does not 
appear that the two classes confound their civil or 
even religious distinctiojui : they continue to observe 
the practices and ritual of their forefathers, wliether 
Mussulman or Hindu, and the union, beyond that of 
community of eating, is no more than any rational 
individual of either sect is fully prepared for, or the 
admission, that the God of both, and of all religion^ 
is one and the same.” 
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PRANZIMAS, destiny among the ancient Lithua- 
nians, wliich, according to immutable laws, directs 
tl)6 gods, nature, and men, and whose power knows 
no limits. 

PRAXEANS. See Monarchians. 

PRAXIDICE, a surname of rersephoTm among 
the Orphic poets, but at a later period she was ac- 
counted a goddess who was concerned in the distri- 
bution of justice to the human family. The daugh- 
ters of Ogyges received the name of Praxidiem^ and 
were worshipped under the figure of heads, the only 
sacrifices offered to them being the heads of animals. 

PRAYER, a sacred exercise which is thus accu- 
rately defined in the Larger Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly : “ Prayer is an offering up of our 
desires unto God in the name of Christ by the help 
of his Spirit ; with confession of our sins, and thank- 
ful acknowledgment of his mercies.” Prayer may 
be considered as a duty which naturally arises out 
of the relation existing between the creature and 
the Creator. It is simply an acknowledgment of 
entire dependence upon the Almighty Disposer of 
all events. Hence even in heathen religions it is 
regarded as an obligation resting upon every man to 
offer prayers and supplications to the gods ; and in 
the writings of Greek and Roman authors passages 
on the subject of devotion are frequently to be met 
with of great excelleiice and beauty. But in no re- 
ligion does prayer occupy a more prominent place 
than in that of tlie Bible. Throughout both the Old 
and New Testaments it is set forward as a duty of 
paramount, of essential ifnportance. Prayer is view- 
ed, indeed, by tlie Christian as at once a duty, a privi- 
lege, a pleasure, and a benefit; and no surer proof 
can any man give that he has not yet become a 
Christian than his habitual omission or careless 
performance of this solemn duty. And how does 
the Lord l»imself prove to Ananias the reality of the 
conversion of Saul, but by this indication, “ Behold he 
prayeth.” The first act of spiritual life is the prayer 
of faith, “ 0 Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul.” 
Prayer is well described as an “ offering up of the 
desires of the heart,” and it is not until a man has 
had spiritual desires implanted within him, that he 
will really pray. He may have often bowed tlie 
knee, he may have honoured God with his lips, but 
he has hitherto been far from God. And, accord- 
Redeemer draws an important distinction 
between true, acceptable prayer and the prayer of 
the hypocrite, which, as coming from a wicked heart, 
is an abomination in the sight of God. “ Be not,” 
says He, “ as the hypocrites are, for they love to 
pray standing in tlie synagogues, and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily 
I say unto you. They have their reward.” An 
exercise of this kind is destitute of that which 
is the essential peculiarity of prayer, and, indeed, 
of all the operations of the Christian life — an ex- 
clusive dealing with God. The hypocrite and the 
formaUst love to perform their religious duties in the 


most public places and in the most open manner, 
because they have no higher aim than to be seen of 
men. When the believer prays he stands afar off, 
as it were, from men, his eyes are towards heaven. 
And how is his heart engaged at that interesting mo- 
ment ? He feels his entire, his absolute def^ '».dence 
upon God ; his desires are towards Hii#| his higli- 
est delight is in His presence, he is pouring out his 
heart before Him. The hypocrite desires the pre- 
sence of man, that lie may exhibit before him the 
apparent fervency of bis devotions, but the Chris- 
tian loves to be alone with his God. And our Lord, 
to express the folly of the hypocrite’s conduct, uses 
these emphatic words, “ Verily I say unto you, they 
have their reward.” The l^ord gives them their 
hearts’ desire, but lie gives it in wrath. 

A very erroneous notion connected with the sub- 
ject of prayer lias been found to prevail among uii- 
enligliLened nations in all ages of tlie world, the 
notion, namely, that prayer is in itself meritorious in 
the sight of God. This erroneous idea was strongly 
rebuked by our Lord in his sermon on the Mount. 
Thus, Matth. vi. 7, 8, “But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitious, as the heathen do : for they think 
that they shall be heard I'or their much speaking. 
Be not ye therefore like unto them ; for your Father 
kiioweth what things ye have need of before ye ask 
him.” We find a remarkable example of the prac- 
tice here referred to in 1 Kings xviii. 25 — 29, “ And 
Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, Choose you 
one bullock for yourselves, and dress it first ; for ye 
are many ; and call on the name of your gods, but 
put no fire under. And they took the bullock which 
was given them, and they dressed it, and called on 
the name of Baal from morning even until noon, 
saying, 0 Baal, hear us. But there was no voice, 
nor any that answered. And they leaped upon the 
altar which was made. And it came to pass at 
noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud : 
for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursu- 
ing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleep- 
cth, and must be awaked. And they cried aloud, 
and cut themselves after their manner with knives 
and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon tliem. 
Audit came to pass, when midday was past, and they 
prophesied until the time of the offering of the even- 
ing sacrifice, that there was neither voice, nor any to 
answer, nor any that regarded.” The word here 
translated “ use not vain repetitions,” is a very pecu- 
liar one, indicating empty words, unmeaning repeti- 
tions. All rejietitions in prayer are not to be under- 
stood as discountenanced by the Saviour, for on some 
occasions they manifest simply an intense earnest- 
ness of spirit, as ill the case of the Redeemer himself,, 
when, in his agony' in the garden, he retired to a lit- 
tle distance and pi’ayed, using the same woi-ds. Nei- 
ther are we to understand the Redeemer as discoun- 
tenancing on every occasion long prayers. These 
also, as every experienced belicN er knows, are fre- 
quently an indication of the ardent longings of the 
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soul. The prayer offered up by Solomon at the de- 
dication of the temple, is an instance of a long prayer 
on a special occasion ; and it is remarkable, that He 
who dictated to the disciples the shortest and most 
comprehensive prayer which the Bible contains, is 
declared to have spent a whole night in secret, soli- 
tary prayer. When the believer is admitted into 
very close, confidential communication with his hea- 
verdy Father, and the flame of heaven-enkindled 
devotion burns with peculiar brightness, the moments 
glide swiftly away; and hours are found to have 
been spent in the closet, wliile the soul has been so 
enwrapped as to be unconscious of tlte passing of 
time. It is not to such protracted seasons of delight- 
ful converse with the Fatiierof our spirits that Jesus 
refers. He reproves “ vain repetitions,” as well as the 
foolish imagination that the acceptableness of prayer 
depends upon the number or the copiousness of its 
expressions. The sigh heaved from the bosom of a 
contrite one, which may never have found vent in 
words, is a powerful prayer. The silent tear which 
steals secretly down the cheek of the burdened sin- 
ner is jui effectual prayer, which rends the heavens, 
and brings down the Spirit’s influences in a copious 
flood upon the soul. It is not our much speaking, 
hut our earnest longing, that will obtain an answer. 
It is the inwrought, fervent prayer of the righteous 
man, — the washed, Rr\d justified, and ssiuctitied be- 
liever — that availeth much. It enters into the ears 
of the Lord of sabaoth. He receives it as the prayer 
of a cho.seii one, and he opens the windows of heaven 
and showers down copious blessings upon the long- 
ing, praying soul. 

Among the ancient Jews pmyer.s were either pub- 
lic or private, or they were oflered at certain appoint- 
ed times. The stated hours of daily prayer were 
the third, answering to our nine o’clock morning, 
and the ninth, answering to our three o’clock after- 
noon, being the times of moniing and evening .sacri- 
fice. The more devout Jews, however, observed 
more frdquent seasons of prayer. Thus David and 
Daniel ai-e said to have prayed three times a- day, 
and Peter, we are informed in Acts x. 9, went upon 
the house-top to pray about the sixth hour, that is 
about noon. It was an invariable Jewisli custom in 
ancient times to wash tJicir liands before engaging 
in prayer. From Dan. vi. 10, it would appear that 
when at a distance from the Temple, a Jew turned 
towards it when he prayed. 

The various attitudes observed in prayer among 
the Jews have been already noticed under the article 
Adoration. Tiiey held that prayer was unavailing 
unless expressed aloud in words, Ciiristianity, on 
the other hand, teaches that the desires of the be- 
liever’s heart are prayers, though they may never 
have found utterance in words. Accordingly, in the 
early Christian Church, no prescribed time or place 
for prayer was required ; nor was any rule given 
respecting the direction of the eye, the bending of 
tlie knees, or the position of the hands. IS either 


wa.s there any established form of prayer for general 
use. Witli the single exception of the instructions 
given in the Apostolical Constitutions for the pi'i- 
vate use of the Lord’s Prayer, there is no instance 
of any synwlical decree respecting forms of prayer 
until the sixtii and seventh centuries, A distinction 
was early made between audible and silent prayer. 
“Silent prayer.” says Mr. Coleman, “ was restricted to 
the mental recital of the Lord’s Prayer, which neither 
the catechumens nor the p'*ofane of any description 
were allowed to repeat. Professing Christians re- 
peated it in the presence of such, not audibly, but 
silently. But at the communion, when witlidrawn 
from such persons, they repeated it aloud, at the call 
of the deacon. 

“ There was another species of silent prayer, which 
consisted in pious ejaculations offered by the devout 
Christian on entering upon public worship. This 
comme!idal)le custom is still observed in many 
Protestant churches. According to the Council of 
IjRodiceji, prayer was offered, immediately after 
the sermon, for catechumens, tlieti for peiiitents ; 
then, after the imposition of hands and the benedic- 
tion, followed the prayers of tlic believers — tlie first 
iti silence, the second and third audibly. They tlien 
exchanged the kiss of charity, during whicli time 
their offerings were brought to tl>e altar. The as- 
sembly were then dismissed witli tlie benediction, 
lie in jxice — Go in peace. 

“ The primitive Church never chanted their pray- 
ers, as was the custom of the Jews, and still is of the 
Mohammedans ; but reverently addressed the tlirone 
of grace in an easy, natural, and subdued tone of 
voice.” 

Among tlie modern Jews tliei’e are various forms , 
of prayer prescribed for the worship of the syna- 
gogue, and for domestic and private use. They are 
all appointed to be repeated in Hebrew, but of late 
years the prayers are sometimes printed on one page, 
and a translation on the opposite page. Most of the 
prayers in use are said to be of high antiquity, but 
those which they regard as most important are the 
ShernoneJi Esrdi^ or the eighteen prayere. Tliese 
arc alleged by the Rabbis to have been composed 
by Ezra and the men of the great synagogue, while 
an additional prayer against apostates and heretics 
is attributed to liabbi Gamaliel, who lived a short 
time before the destruction of the second Temple. 
Though the prayer thus added renders the number 
nineteen, they still retain the name of the Sliemwfeh 
Esreh.^ or the eighteen prayers. Tliese prayers are 
required to be said by all Israelites that are of age, 
witliout exception, either publicly in the synagogue, 
or privately at their own houses, or wherever they 
may happen to be. three times every day ; founding 
this practice on thfe example of David, who declares, 
Ps. Iv. 17, “ Evening, and inoniing, and at noon, will 
I pray, and cry aloud : and he shall hear my voice 
and also of Daniel, who “ went into his house ; and 
his windows being open in his chamber toward Jeru- 
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Milem, lie kneeled npon liie knees three times a- day, in general use before the twelfth century, when the 
and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as lie Dcminicahs, according to their own statement, 
did aforetime.’' brouglit it into notice. The Mohammedans adopted 

Tiiere are also numerous sliort prayers and bene- the practice from the Hindus ; and the Spaniards, to 
dictions which every Jew is expected to repeat daily, whom Dominic belonged, probably learned it from 
The members of the synagogue are required to re- the Moors. The Romish Rosaries are dK^^’ed into 
peat at least a hundred benedictions or ascriptions of iifteen decades of smaller beads for 
praise every day. A son who survives his father is with a larger one between each ten for the Pater- 
enjoined by the Rabbis to attend the synagogue noster. 

every day for a year after, and there to repeat the The Greeks perform their devotions with their 
prayer called the Kodesh, which he is a8^ured will faces turned towards the east, and the forms of pray- 
deliver his father from hell. The Jews chant their er in public worship are performed in a sort of re- 
prayers in the synagogues instead of reading them. citative. They use beads also to enable them to 
The Mohammedans regard prayer as the key of count the prayers. The Russo-G reek Church much 
Paradise ; but the proplmt, having declared that resembles the Greek Church in the form and mode 
“ AhlidUm is the half of prayer,” the exercise of de- of conducting its devotions. One of the strangest 
votion is uniformly . accompanied with washings of devices known for the rapid repetition of prayers is 
various kinds. The most important of the stated the TWm-C/dor, or prayer-cylinder, which is used by 
prayers is the Kltotbdi^ whicli Mohammed himself the lUidhist priests in Tartary. This machine, whicli 
was accustomed to recite, and in which example he consists of a small cylinder fixed upon the upper end 
was followed by his successors. In the mosque or of a short staft’ or handle, is held in the right hand, 
jdace of public prayer, the congregation, without any and kept in perpetual revolution, \\\^ Lamas thereby 
distinction of rank, range themselves round the /fftdm, acquiring the merit of the repetition of all the 
who is a guide to them in tlie performance of the prayers written on all the papers at every revolu- 
nine attitudes of prayer, which are no less requisite tion of the ImiTcl. 

than the recitations. Tliese postures resolve them- PREACHERS (Local), a class of officers in con- 
selves into four — standing, bowing, prostration or uection with the Wesleyan Methodist body. They 
adoration, and sittirig, which were not introduced by arc laymen, aud are considered as such, and their 
Mohammed, but had long been in use. Tliese atti- services are perfectly gratuitous. They do not ad- 
tudes commence with reverential standing ; the wor- minister the sacraments, and only preach or exhort 
shipper then bows, and afterwards stands again ; he within the circuit to wlilch they are appointed. As 
next prostrates himself, then sits, prostrates liimself they receive no remuneration for their spiritual la- 
Rgain, stands, and last of all closes with sitting. hours, they generally derive their subsistence from 

The Mohammedans have a tradition that Moham- some secular employment. They supply the pulpit 
med was commanded by God to impo.se upon his fol- in the absence of the regular preaclier, and. conduct 
lowers fifty prayers daily ; but at the instigation of religious services in remote parts of the district. So 
Moses he sought and obtained a reduction of the important is this office regarded, that no one can be 
number to five, which are reckoned indispensable, admitted into the regular ministry who has not pre- 
namely, at day-break, noon, afternoon, evening, and vioiisly officiated as a local preacher. Since the erec- 
tile first watcli of tlie night. These prayers are tion of Wesleyan Methodist academies or colleges 
thought to be of Divine obligation, and it is believed the students are employed to preach in the surround- 
that the first prayer was introduced by Adam, the ing villages on the Lord’s day, and thus do the work 
second by Abraham, the third by Jonah, tlie fourth of local preachers, though not bearing the name. The 
by Jesus, and the fifth by Moses. 'J’lie seasons of local preachers’ meeting is held quarterly, wlien the 
jirayer are announced by the muezzins, in a loud superintendent enquires into the inoral and religious 
voice, from a minaret or tower of the mosques. The character of the local preachers, their soundness in 
five prayers must be repeated afterwards, if the be- their faith, and their attention to their duties. No 
liever is unavoidably jirevented at the appointed one can be placed by the superintendent upon the 
liours. Travellers and the sick are allowed, if neces- Plan ns an accredited local preacher without the 
sary, to shorten them. ajiprobation of the meeting, and the meeting, on the 

The introduction of forms of prayer into Christian other hand, cannot compel him to admit any one 
worship, more especially when combined, as in the against his will. In regard to every point connected 
Church of Rome, witli a com])licated ritual, led in with their official conduct, the local preachers are 
tlie course of time to the adoption of measures of the responsible to their own meeting; but in all that 
most questionable description. Of tliis character, regards their personal character and conduct they 
undoubtedly, is the Rosary, an implement of devo- are amenable to the Leaders’ Meeting, 
tion which, consisting of a string of beads, enables PREACHING, discoursing in public on religious 
the worshipper to count the number of liis prayers, subjects. Tliis practice must liave been of remote 
The precise date of the origin of the Rosary it is antiquity; but no evidence occurs in Sacred Scripture 
difficult to ascertain ; but, at all events, it was not | of its having been reduced to method in the early 




history of the world. From the Epistle of Jude, in JerusAlem, and the scribe with the book of tJie 
V. 14, 15, we learn that Enoch, the seventh in descent law before him stood on an elevated pulpit of wood, 
from Adam, prophesied of the second coming of our attended on his riglit and left by a large number of 
Lord. The Apostle Peter, also, calls Noah “ a preachers. When the preacher commenced the ser- 
preacher of righteousness,” and Paul, in Ileb. xi. 7, vice by opening the sacred book, all the people 
alludes to the warning as to the approaching deluge immediately stood up, and remained standing during 
which Noah gave to his contemporaries, in which the whole service, which lasted from morning till 
employment he acted under the spirit of prophecy, mid day. The preachers in succession read in the 
The government of the patriarchal age appears to hook in the law of God distinctly, and gave the 
have been of a domestic character, each head of a sense, and caused them to understand the reading.” 
family being clothed with priestly functions, and When Jewish synagogues were established it was 
instructing his household in the things of God. In customary, after the lessons from the law and the 
the faithful discharge of this important duty Abra- prophets had been read, for the ruler of the syna- 
ham received the Divine testimony of approval, gogue to invite persons of distinction, giving the 
Gen. xviii. 19, “For I know him, that he will com- preference to strangers, to address the people. From 
mand his children and his household after him, and . the institution of synagogues until the coming of 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice Christ, public preaching was universally practised ; 
and judgment; that the Lord may bring upon Abra- the number of synagogues increased, and a staff of 
ham that which he hath spoken of him.” When tlie regular instnictoi-s was attached to them as an esseii- 
family of Jacob fell into idolatry, we find that pa- tial part of the institution. 

triareh exhorting them to put away strange gods, The most celebrated preacher that appeared be- 
afid to go up with him to Bethel. Both Moses and fore the advent of Christ w’us John the Baptist, who 
Aaron appear to liave preached to the Israelites came in the spirit and power of Elijah. Our Lord 
with power and effect. proclaimed John to be the most distinguished of all 

There is no evidence that preaching was a duty the prophets. 11c was the first that w'as honoured 
imperative upon tlie Jewish priesthood under -the to preach plainly and without a figure forgiveness 
law. Their functions w'ere numerous and deej)ly through the blood of the Lamb. But infinitely in- 
responsible, but preaching was not one of them. And, fcrlor was the preaching of John and all the Old 
accordingly, the people were often solemnly address- Testament prophets to that of Jesus. He was ern- 
ed by persons not belonging to the tribe of Levi, phatically the Priime of preachers, the most power- 
Joshua, who was an Ephraiinite, assembled the peo- ful and effective of all the religious instructore that 
pie at Shecliem, and discoursed to them on Divine have ever ap})eared. His discourses are the finest 
things. Solomon, who was a prince of the house models of public teaching that are any where to be 
of Judah, and Amos, a herdsman of Tekoa, were found, in their addresses the apostles, combining 
both of them preachers. At a later period we find .simplicity with majesty, sought to imitate their Di- 
schools of the prophets e.stablished at Bethel, Naiotli, vine Master. But no sooner had these founders of 
and Jericho, in which the people assembled, espe- the primitive Christian churches ceased from their 
daily on sabbaths and new moons, for worship and labours, than we miss in the discourses of their suc- 
religious instruction. These afterwards became se- cessors the noble simplicity and genuine power 
ininaries for training Jewish youths who were intend- which characterized their preaching. No doubt 
ed for the sacred office. In the reign of Asa it is many of the early Christian fathers were burning 
said, that Israel had long been “ without the true and shining lights, and throughout the first five cen- 
God, and without a teaching priest.” In the reign turies many preachers of great eminence appeared 
of Jehoshaphat, who succeeded Asa, a large number both in the Greek and Latin churclies. In the for- 
of princes, priests, and Levites were scut out as mer it is enough to mention Basil, Chrysostom, and 
itinerant preachers, “ who taught in Judalj, and had Gregory Nazianzen ; and in the latter, Jerome and 
the book of the law with them, and went about Augustine. For some time the performance of the 
throughout all the cities of J udah, and taught the duty of publicly addressing the congi’egation was 
people.” Thus the great work of preaching, though limited to no particular officer in the Christian 
committed by Moses to no separate class of men, Church. “ The reading of the Scriptures,” says 
was actively gone about whenever and wherever re- Neander, “ was followed, as in the Jewish syna- 
ligion flourished. gogiies, by short, and originally very simple addresses, 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish in familiar language, such as the heart prompted at 
captivity, when the sacred books of the Old Testa- the moment, which contained the exposition and 
ment were collected into one volume, the employment application of what had been read. On this point 
of religious teaching and preaching became to some Justin Martyr expresses himself as follows: ‘The 
extent a separate and learned profession. In Neh. presiding officer of the church gives a word of exhor- 
viii. we find a minute and interesting account of the tation, mid incites the people to exemplify in their 
preaching of Ezra to an audience of nearly 50,000 lives the good things they had listened to.’ It was 
people. The vast assemblage met in a public street among the Greeks, who were more given to the cul- 
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tuve of rhetoric, tliat th& sermon first began to take 
a wider scope, and to assume an important place in 
the acts of worship.” 

Among the early Chrietians religious services were 
for a time conducted in private houses, in the streets, 
or in the fields. But as soon jvs circumstances per- 
mitted, buildings were erected exclusively designed 
for public worship, and these in course of time re- 
ceived the name of churches. J n these ancient places 
of assembly the preacher addressed the people from 
an elevated platform, called the amho^ or as it is 
often termed by the ancient fathers, “ the preacher’s 
throne.” Thus Gregory Nazianzon says, “ 1 seemed 
to myself to be i)laced on an elevated throne ; up- 
on lower seats on each side sat jiresbyters ; but the 
deacons in while vestments, stood, spreading around 
them an angelic splendour.” In large cities the cus- 
tom long prevailed of mingling ])reaching with the 
daily public prayers. Origen and Augustine ob- 
served this practice. The number of services on the 
Lord’s day varied in different places. Basil com- 
monly preached twice on the Christian Sabbath. 
The Apostolical Comtitiitimw, speaking of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, say, “ On which day we deliver three 
sermons in commemoration of him who rose again after 
three days.” There is a division of opinion among 
writers of the ancient church, whether the usual pos 
ture of the preacher was sitting or standing, ‘‘The 
scribes and Pharisees,” it is said, “sat in Moses’ 
seat.” Our Lord, having read a passage from the 
prophet Isaiah, “ sat down to teach the people.” “lie 
sat down and taught the people out of the ship.” 
“ He sat and taught his disciples in the inountain ;” 
and to his enemies he said, ‘‘I sat daily witligyou, 
te.}iching in the temple.” Augustine, also, as well as 
Justin, Origen, Athanasius, and Clirysostom, appear 
to have sat while engaged in preaching, so that in 
all probability it was the posture generally observed 
by the ancient preachers. The people also sat dur- 
ing the sermon, according to the testimony of Justin 
Martyr ; but in the African churches it was strictly 
enjoined that the senuon should be listened to in a 
standing posture, the indulgence of sitting being 
allowed only to the aged and infirm. 

Prom the fifth century to the days of Charle- 
magne preaching had almost fallen into disuse, and 
the clergy were so ignorant that they were in most 
cases, especially in the Latin or Western Church, 
utterly unable to instruct the people. About the 
eighth century, however, the attention of the synods 
of the church began to be directed towards the ne- 
cessity of an improvement in both the intellectual 
and moral character of the clergy. The council held 
at Cloveshove made it imperative upon the bishops, 
in the course of their visitations, to preach to the 
people, alleging as a reason for the injunction, that 
they had little opportunity, except on such occasions, 
of hearing the Word of God expounded. In the 
rule of Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, it was staled 
tliat tlie word of salvation should be preached twice 


ill the month. Charlemagne, by the advice of Al- 
cuin, archbishop of Canterbury, called upon the clergy 
to engage earnestly in the great work of preaching 
the Gospel. This enlightened prelate, to whose ad- 
vice the emperor lent great weight, maintained that 
preaching ought not to be held as a dut;^ ‘esting 
only upon bislmps, but as belonging alMihto priests 
and deacons. In support of this view he adduced 
Rev. XX. 17, “ Let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely ;” 
from which passage he inferred, tliat the water of 
life ought to be offered to all by the preaching of the 
clergy. And it was the eam(^st anxiety of this ex- 
cellent man, that not the clergy only, but the laity 
also, should labour for the promotion of the kingdom 
of God. Following the advice of such men as Al- 
cuiii, the emperor urged earnestly upon the bishops 
to attend to the instruction of the people ; and, 
accordingly, the synods held during his reign devoted 
much of their attention to this important subject. 
“ The Council of Mainz, in the year 813,” to quotfi 
from Neauder, “ ordained that if the bishop himself 
was not at home, or was sick, or otherwise hindered, 
there should always be some one in his place who 
might be able to preach the Word of God to the 
people on Sundays, and other festival days, in a fit 
and intelligible manner. And in the same year the 
.sixth Council of Arles directed, that the priests 
should preach not in all cities only, but in all par- 
ishes. Among those who laboured most diligently 
in promoting religious instruction, Theodulf, arch- 
bishop of Orleans, was conspicuous. The charges 
which he addressed to his clergy afford a lively proof 
of his zeal and wisdom in the administration of the 
pastoral office. He admonishes the ministers under 
his charge that they ought to be prepared to instruct 
their congregations; that he who understood the 
Holy Scriptures well should expound the Holy 
Scriptures; that he who did not thus understand them, 
should state only that which was most familiar to 
liim ; that they all should avoid evil and do good. 
No one ought to attempt to excuse himself by 
asserting that he wanted language to edify others. 
As soon as they saw one taking a wrong course, it 
was their duty instantly to do what they might to 
bring him back. When they met the b^^op in a 
synod, each minister should be prepared to give him 
an account of the result of his labours, and the 
bishop, on his side, should be ready to afibrd them 
such support as they might need.” 

It waa at this period that, in order to aid the 
clergy in the work of preaching, a Homiliarium, or 
collection of discourses for Sundays and festivals 
from the ancient fathers, was prepared by Paul 
Wariiefrid, with the imperial sanction. Tliis pro- 
duction, while it was no doubt advantageous in 
some cases, tended to encourage sloth in not a few 
of the clergy. One great object which the emperor 
had in view, was to make the Romish form of wor- 
ship the common form of all the Latins. The Ho 
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iniliarium of Cliarlemagne led to the compilation, 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, of other works 
of a similar kind, which had the undoubted effect of 
excusing multitudes of the clergy from cultivating 
the art of preaching. The consequence was, that 
for centuries this noble art shared largely in the 
degeneracy which prevailed throughout the dark 
ages. 

The rise of the Albigenses, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, broke up the apathy of the Church 
of Rome. It was quite apparent to many, that if 
active steps were not taken to check the progress of 
the new opinions, their rapid spread, not in France 
alone, but in other countries, would alienate multi- 
tudes from the Romish faith. Hence originated the 
Dominicans, or Preaching Friai-s, sanctioned by Pope 
Innocent III., whose chief duty it was to preach, and 
thus to supply a want which w.as sensibly felt on ac- 
count of the prevailing ignorance and indolence of 
the clergy. This society, which was essentially 
spiritual in its design, was confirmed by Hono- 
rius III. in 1216, under the name of the Order of 
Pi*eachers, or the Preaching Brothers. From this 
time an impulse was given to the work of preaching, 
and the Mendicant Friars, both Dominicans and 
Franciscans, authorized by the Roman pontiffs to 
preach publicly everywhere without license from the 
bishops, traversed every country in Eur(»j)e, preach- 
ing the doctrines of Ilomanisni, and dispensing its 
rites among all classes of the people. Thus they 
rapidly acquired enormous influence, which brought 
upon them the hatred of the bisliops and pl•ie^ts. 
Every kingdom was convulsed with the contentions 
and discord which now raged with extraordinary 
violence. The Mendicants were active and unwearied 
in preaching, but it was with no higher view than to 
promote the interests of their order. 

It has been uniformly one of the leading objects 
of all who have aimed at the thorough reformation 
of tlie Romish Church, to restore the work of preach- 
ing to its due importance. AVickliffe, accordingly, 
gave the sermon a prominent place in the improve- 
ments wliich he introduced into public worship. In 
an unpublished tract against the monks, he says, 
“ ‘The highest service that men can arrive at on earth 
is to pr^ipsli the word of God. Tliis service falls 
peculiarly to priests, and tlierefore God more straitly 
demands it of them. Hereby should they produce 
children to God, and that is the end for which God 
has wedded the church. Lovely it might be, to 
have a son that were lord of this world, 4ut fairer 
much it were to have a son in God, who, as a mem- 
ber of holy church, shall ascend to heaven ! And 
for this cause Jesus Christ left other works, and 
occupied himself mostly in preaching ; and thus did 
his apostles, and for this God loved them.’ He cites 
in proof the words of Clirist, Luke xi. 28. In a 
treatise on the Feigned Contemplative Life, he de- 
scribes it as a temptation of the great adversary, 
when men allow themselves to be drawn off by zeal 


for the contemplative life, from the office of preach 
ing. * Before all’ — says he — ‘ we are bound to fol 
low Christ; yet Christ preached the Gospel and 
chared his disciples to do the same. All the pro- 
phets and John the Baptist were constrained by love 
to foi’sake the desert, renounce the contemplative 
life, and to preach. Prayer’ — lie remarks — ‘ is good * 
but not so good as preaching ; and accordingly, in 
preaching, and also in praying, in tiie giving of sacra* 
merits, the learning of tlie law of God, and the ren- 
dering of a good example by purity of life, in these 
should stand the life of a priest.’” 

Animated by an earnest desire to promote the 
spiritual good of men, he formed a society of pious per- 
sons who called themselves “ poor-priests,” and were 
subsequently called Lollards, who went about bare- 
foot, in long robes of a russet colour, preaching the 
Word of God, and exposing the erroneous doctrines 
inculcated by the begging monks. The followers of 
Huss, also, the Boliernian reformer, laid it down as 
one of the four articles to whieli they resolved to 
adhere in all their negotiations, both with the gov- 
ernment and the chnrcli, that “ the Word of God is 
to be freely preached by Christian priests throughout 
the kingdom of Boliemia, and the margraviate of 
Moravia.” 

The doctrine of the Roman Catholic Clmrch on 
the subject of preaching is, that it belongs not to 
the priests, but to tlie bishops to preach ; and that 
priests only have power to sacrifice the body of 
Christ. Wlien a Romish priest, therefore, under- 
takes the office of preaching, he can only do so with 
the license and iiiuler the control of the bishop. This 
imp 04 'tant part, indeed, of the duty of a Christian 
pastor has been to a great extent neglected by tho 
Romish Church. At the council of Trent debates 
of the most violent and disorderly character took 
place on the subject of preaching. The bishops 
claimed tlie sole prerogative to provide for the wants 
of the church in this respect, and complained bitterly 
of the usurpations of the Regulars, especially of the 
Mendicant Orders. On the otlier side, it was main- 
tained that the Regulars had only taken upon them- 
selves the duties of public instruction in consequence 
of the ignorance and indolence of the bishops ; that 
they had enjoyed the liberty of preaching for three 
hundred years, and were rather to be commended 
tlian blamed for discharging a duty which liad 
been so shamefully neglected by those to whom it 
originally belonged. The council had great diffi- 
culty in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. But 
after an augiy debate, it was at length decided, that 
the ReguLirs were to be prohibited from prenebing 
in churches not belonging to their order without a 
bishop’s license; in their own churches the license 
of their superior would suffice, which, however, was 
to be presented to the bisliop, whose blessing they 
were directed to ask, and who was empowered to 
proceed against them if they preached heresy, or 
acted in a disorderly manner. But to this privilege 
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was appended a clause, enacting that the bishops 
exercised their power as delegates of tlie Holy See. 
The truth is, that preaching tlie Gospel forms a veiy I 
small part of the duties of the clergy of the Church | 
of Rome. And yet from time to time preachers of 
great power have appeared witliin lier pale, more es- 
pecially in connection with the Gallican Church. It 
is BUtficient to mention the names of Bossuet, Mas- 
sillon, and Bourdaloue, who occupy a very high place 
iu the catalogue of eloquent jjreacliers. These, how- 
ever, are exceptions, tlie great mass of the clergy 
of the Romish Church being by no means entitled to 
be regarded as a preaching clergy. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century, indeed, 
was the result of preaching, atid the consequent 
spread of religious knowledge among the people. 
All the church reformers, both before and at the 
Reformation, attaclicd tiie utmost importance to this 
great duty, and all the revivals of religion which 
have occurred since tlie RcfoiTnation are to be traced, 
under God, to the faithful and [lowerful preaching of 
the Word. On this point all Protestant churches 
are agi'eed, and, accordingly, in tlieir public worship, 
preaching occupies a prominent place. Tliey bear 
in mind the apostolical declaration, that “It hath 
[ileased God, by tiie foolishness of preacliing to save 
them that believe.” 

PREACHING FR1AR:=1. See. Dominicans. 
PREBEND.\R1ES. See Canons of a Cathe- 
dral. 

PRECENTOR, the leader of a choir in England, 
and the leader of the psalmody of a congregation iu 
Scotland. 

PREDESTINARTANS, or Predestinatians, 

names applied generally to all who liold strictly tlie 
doctrines of Augustine, and latterly of Calvin, on the 
subject of predestination. But these appellations were 
more especially given to the followers of Oottschalk, 
in the iiintli century, who taught, wliat he termed, a 
double predestination, that is, a predestination of some 
from all eternity to everlasting life, and of others to 
everlasting death. On proimilgating this doctrine in 
Italy, Gottschalk was charged by Rabanus Manrns 
with heresy, and thereupon hastened to Germany to 
vindicate liis principles, A council, accordingly, 
assembled at Meiitz, in a. d. 848, when Manrns pro- 
cured his condemnation, and his tninsinissinn as a 
prisoner toHiiiciiiar, archbishop of Rlieiins, to whose 
jurisdiction he properly belonged. On the arrival of 
Gottschalk, Hiiicmar summoned a council at Cliier- 
sey in a. d. 849, when, although his principles were 
defended by tlie learned Ratramiins, as well as by 
Remigius, archbishop of Lyons, he was deprived of 
his priestly office, ordered to be whipped, and after- 
wards imprisoned. Worn out with this cruel treat- 
ment, and. after languishing for some years in the 
solitude of a prison, this learned and thoughtful 
man died under excommunication, but maintaining 
his opinions to the very last. 

While Gottschalk was sliut up within the narrow 
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walls of a prison, his doctrines were the subject of a 
keen and bitter controversy in the Latin Church. 
Ratramnus and Remigius on the one side, and Seo- 
tus Erigena on the other, conducted the argument 
with great ability. The contention was every day 
'increasing in violence, and Charles the BH:rrfVi)und 
it necessary to summon another couiicil1il‘ Chiersey 
ill A. P. 853, when, tlirough the influence of Ilincmar, 
the decision of the former council was repeated, and 
Gottschalk again condemned as a heretic. But in 
A. D. 855 the three provinces of Lyons, Vienna, and 
Arles met in council at Valence, under the presi- 
dency of Remigius, when the opinions of Gottschalk 
were approved, and the decisions of the two councils 
of Chiersey reversed. Of the twenty-three canons of 
the council of Valence, five contain tlie doctrinal views 
of the friends and defendereof Gottschalk. Thus, in 
the third canon they declare, “We confidently pro- 
fess a predestination of the elect unto life, and a jire- 
destiiiatioii of the wicked unto death. But in the elec- 
tion of those to be saved, the mercy of God precedes 
their good deserts ; and in the condemnation of those 
who are to perish, their ill deserts precede the right- 
eous judgment of God. In his jiredestination God 
only determined wliat he himself would do, either in 
his gratiiifoiis mercy, or in his righteous judgment.” 
“In tlie wicked he foresaw their wickedness, be- 
cause it is from themseKes ; he did not predestine 
it because it is not from him. Tlie punishment, in- 
deed, consequent upon their ill desert he foresaw, be- 
ing a God who foresees all tilings ; and also predes- 
tined, becAHse he is a just God, with whom, as St. 
Augustine says, tliere is both a fixed purpose, and a 
certain foreknowledge in regard to all things what- 
ever.” “ But that somo are predestinated to wicked- 
ness by a divine power, so that they cannot be of 
anotlier character, we not only do not believe, but 
if there are those who Avill believe so great a wrong, 
we, as well as the council of Orange, witli all de- 
testation declare them anathema.” 

The five doctrinal canons of the council of Va- 
lence were adopted witlioiit alteration by the council 
of Laiigres in A. p. 859, and again by the council of 
Toni in A. D. 860, whicli last council was composed 
of the bishops of fourteen provinces. But on the 
death of Gottschalk, whicli happened in A. D. 868, 
the contention terminated. Romanists are still divid- 
ed on the subject of tlie [iredestinurian controversy. 
The BeriedictineSy Aurjuatinimw, and Jav'^euiata have 
adopted the opinions of Gottschalk, wliile the Jemita 
bitterly oppose them. 

PREDESTINATION. See Arminians, Augus- 
TiNiANS, Calvinists. 

PRE-EXlSTEN'rS, a name given to those, in the 
second eeiitiii’y, who adopted the opinions of Origen 
as to the existence of the human soul before the 
creation of Moses, if not from all eternity. He be- 
lieved that all souls were fallen heavenl^jj beings, 
originally the same in kind with aU higher spirits ; 
and that it is their destination, after having become 
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purified, to rise once more to that life whicli consists 
in the pure immediate intuition of the Divine Being. 
This system, which is opposed to that of the Crea- 
UorUsts as well as of the Tradiidanwts^ is evidently 
derived from the doctrines of the Pythagorean and 
Platonic schools, as well as those of tlie later Jewish 
theology. Nemesius as a philosopher, and Pruden * 
tins as a poet, seem to have been the only defenders 
of this theory, which was formally condemned in 
the council of Constantinople in a. n. 540. The 
doctrine of the pre-existence of souls has been em- 
braced by Mystics generally, both in ancient and 
ill modern times. It is generally received by tlie 
modern Jews, and is frequently taiigbt in the writings 
of the Ibibbia. One declares that “ the soul of man 
had an existence anterior to the formation of the 
heavens, they being nothing but fire and water.” 

[ The same author asserts, that “ the human soul is a 
particle of the Deity from above, and is eternal like 
the heavenly natures.” A similar doctrine is be- 
lieved by tlic Persian 

PRE-EXrSTENTS, a term used sometimes to 
denote those who maintain the pre-existence < f 
Christ, that is, his existence before lie was born of 
the Virgin Mary. The fact that Jesus Christ ex- 
isted with the Father Ix'fore his birth miglit be 
proved by numerous ])assages of the New Testa- 
ment. Thus he i^ sjjokcn of as “ having come down 
from heaven,” “ having come from above,” ‘‘ having 
come from the Father, and coine into the world.” 
And lie himself declared to the Jews, John vi. 62, 
“ What and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend 
up where he was before ?” Besides, lie is said “ to 
come in the flesh,” an expression which plainly im- 
plies tliat he existed before he thus came. The same 
doctrine is plainly taught in Jolin i. 1, 2, “in tlie 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. Tlie same was in the 
1 beginning wdth God.” Tt is said also in John xvii. 

I 5, “And now, 0 Fatlier, glorify tbou me with thine 
I own self with the glory which I had with thee liefore 
I the world was.” The doctrine of the pre-existence 
! of Clirist, then, is a true scrijitural doctrine, but a 
I variety of explanations have been given as to tlie 
I mode of bis pre-existence. 

I It is admitted by Arians that Christ existed before 
I his manifestation in human nature, but they do not 
I admit that he is God in the proper sense of tlie term. 

I The doctrine of Arins himself was, that there was a 
time when Clirist was not, and that he was created 
before all worlds. And not the Arians only, but 
the Semi-Arians also maintain the pre-existence of 
Clirist, but deny bis proper divinity. Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, in the last century, endeavoured to form a 
tlieory bolding an intermediate place between the 
Arian and the orthodox system, neither allowing the 
Son of God to be called a creature, nor admitting his 
equality with the Father. He held that from the 
beginning there existed along with the Fatlier a sec- 
ond Person, called the Word or Son, who derived 


liis being, attributes, and powers from the Father. 
Dr. Price, whose opinions approached nearer to 
Soeinianism than to Arianism, strenuously contended 
for our Lord’s pre-existeiice. 

'I'he liypothesis known by the name of the In- 
dwelling Scheme (which see), alleged the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ’s human soul in union with the Deity. 
Tlie pre-existence of the Messiah has been unifonnly 
maintained by the Jews, Bishop Fowler and Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin were both able supporters of this 
opinion. Bur Dr. Isiwic Watt.s has more especially 
defended it, and adduced various arguments in its 
favour. The most important of these may be men- 
tioned, tliat the reader may know by what reason- 
ing the Pre-Ex istents have argued in favour of the 
existence of Clirist’s human soul previous to his in- 
carnation. 

“ 1 . Christ is represented as his Father’s messengei , 
or angel, being distinct from and sent by his Father, 
long before bis incarnation, to perfomi actions wliich 
.seem to be too low for the dignity of Deity. The 
appearances of Christ to the jiatriarchs are described 
like the appearances of an angel, or man, really dis- 
tinct from God ; yet such a one, in whom Jehovah 
had a peculiar indwelling, or witli whom the divine 
nature had a jieraonal union. 

“2. Christ, when he came into the world, is said, 
ill several jiassages of Scripture, to have divested 
liimself of some glory which he had before his incar- 
nation. (John xvii. 4, 5; 2 Cor. viii. 9.) Now. if 
he had existed hillierto in liis divine nature only, 
that divine nature could not properly divest itself of 
its glory. 

“ .3. Tt seems needful, that the soul of Christ should 
pre-exist that it might liave opportunity to give its* - 
jirevious actual consent to the great and painful 
undertaking <>f atonement for our sins. The divine 
nature is incapable of sufl’ering, and consequently 
could not undertake it ; and it seems unreasonable 
to suppose the man Jes-us bound to such extreme 
siiflreriiigs, by a stipulation to which be was not a 
jiarty, if no constituent part of human nature then 
existed. 

“ 4, The covenant of redemption between the Father 
and the Son is represented as being made before 
the. foundation of the world. To suppose that the 
divine essence, which is the same in all the three 
personalities, should make a covenant with itself, 
seems liighly inconsistent. 

“ 5. Chri.st is the angel to whom God was in a pecu- 
liar manner united, and who, in this union, made all 
the divine appearances related in the Old Testament. 

— See Gen. iii. 8; xvii. 1; xxviii. 12; xxxii. 24. 
Exod. ii. 2, and a variety of other passages. 

“6. The Lord Jehovah, when he came down to 
visit men, carried some ensign of divine majesty ; he 
Avns surrounded with some splendid appearance ; 
such as often was seen at the door of tlie tabernacle, 
and fixed its abode between the cherubim. It wm 
by the Jews called the shecMnah; i. e. the habitation 
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' of G-od. Hence he ib described as ‘ dwelling in light, 
and clothed with light as with a garment.’ In the 
midst of this brightness there seems to have been 
sometimes a human form : it was probably of this 
glory that Christ divested himself when he was made 
flesh. With this he was covered at his transfigura- 
tion in the Mount, when his ‘ garments were white 
as the light and at his ascension into heaven, when 
a bright cloud received him, and when he appeared 
to John (Rev. i. 13.) ; and it was with this glory he 
prayed tliat his Father would glorify him, after his 
sufferings should be accomplished. 

“7. When the blessed God appeared in the form of 
a man, or angel, it is evident tliat the true God re- 
sided in this man, or angel ; because he assumes the 
most exalted names and characters of Godhead. And 
the spectators, and sacred historians, it is evident, 
considered him as truly God, and paid him the 
highest worship and obedience. lie is properly 
styled ‘ the angel of God’s presence,’ and of tlie cove- 
nant. — Isa. Ixiii. Mai. iii. 1. 

“ 8. This same angel of the Lord was the God and 
King of Israel. It was he who made a covenant 
witli the patriarchs, who appeared to Moses in the 
burning bush, who redeemed the Israelites from 
Egypt, who conducted them through the wilderness, 
who gave the law at Sinai, and afterwards resided in 
the Holy of Holies. 

‘•9. The angels who have ai)peared since our 
blessed Saviour bewime incarnate, have never as- 
sumed the names, titles, characters, or worship be- 
longing to God. Hence we infer, tliat the angel, 
who, under the Old Testament, assumed such titles, 
and accepted such worshi[), was that angel in whom 
God resided, or who was united to the Godhead in a 
peculiar manner; even the pre-cxisteiit soul of Christ 
himself. 

“ 10. Clirist represents himself as one with the 
Father (John x. 30; xiv. 10,11.). There is, we 
may hence infer, sucli a peculiar union between God 
and the man Christ Jesus, both in his pre-existent 
and incarnate state, that he may properly be called 
the God-Man, in one complex person.” 

The Rev. Noah Worcester, an American divine, 
has advanced an hypothesis on the pre-existence of 
the human soul of Christ, differing in various parti- 
culars from the hypothesis of Dr. Watts. II is theory 
is founded on the title, “Sou of God,” which is so 
frequently applied to Christ in the New Testament, 
and which he alleges must import that Jesus Chr st 
is the Son of the Father as truly as Istiac was the 
son of Abraham ; not that he is a created intelligent 
being, but a being who properly derived his exist- 
ence and nature from God. Mr. Worcester thus 
maintains, that Jesus Christ is not a self-cxisteiit 
being, for it is impossible even for God to produce 
a self-existent son ; but as Christ derived his exist- 
ence and nature from the Father, he is as truly the 
image of the invisible God as Seth was the likeness 
of Adam. He is, therefore, a person of Divine dig- 


nity, constituted the Creator of the world, the angel 
of God’s presence, or the medium by wliich God 
manifested himself to the ancient patriarchs. Ac- 
cording to this theory the Son of God became man, 
or the Son of man, by becoming the soul of a human 
body. ^ 

PREFACES, certain short occasitililU forms in 
the Communion Service of the Church of England, 
which are introduced in particular festivals, more 
especially Christmas, E.'ister, Ascension, and seven 
day.s after; also Whitsunday, and six days after; 
together with Trinity Sunday. 

PRELATE, an ecclesiastic having jurisdiction 
over other ecclesiastics. The tei*m is generally ap- 
plied to a bishop or an archbishop. Before the 
Reformation abbots were called prelates. The Epis- 
copal system is prelatical in its nature, maintaining, 
a.s it does, that there is a gradation of ranks in the 
(Christian ministry, and by this peculiarity it is dis- 
tinguished from the Presbyterian and Congregation- 
alist systems of church government. 

PKEMONSTRATENSIANS, a Romish order of 
monks founded in the twelfth century at Premontrd 
in the Isle of France. It was founded by Norbert, a 
German, and subseipiently arebbishop of Magdeburg, 
with a view to restore the discipline of the regular 
canons, which bad been much deteriorated. It fol- 
lowed the rule of St. Augustine. At their first foun- 
dation in A. D. 1121, the monks of this order were 
remarkable for their poverty. But so i*apidly did 
they increase in popularity and wealth, that in the 
course of thirty years from their foundation they had 
above a hundred abbeys in France and Germany ; 
and subsequently so far did they spread, that they 
liad monasteries in all parts of Christendom, amount- 
ing to 1,()00 abbeys, 300 provostships, a vast number 
of priories, and 500 nunneries. Tliis number is now 
much diminished, and of the 65 abbeys which they 
formerly had in Italy, there is not one now remain- 
ing. The Preniovstratenshns came into England in 
A. D. 11 4G, and settled in Lincolnshire, whence they 
spread, and in the reign of Edward I. they had 27 
monasteries thioughout diflferent parts of the coun- 
try. They were coinmoiily known by the name of 
the White Friars. They had six monasteries in 
Scotland, four in Galloway, one at Dryburgh, and 
one at Feme in Ross- shire. This order had also 
several houses in Ireland. 

PRESBTrEUS. See Elders (Christian). 

PIlESBY'rEUESSES, frequently mentioned in 
the ancient writers as female office-bearers in the 
Cliristian Chnrcli. They were probably the wives 
of presbyters, or perhaps pious women who were 
appointed to instruct and train the younger persons 
of their own sex. In tlie fourth century female 
presbyters disappeared, and the ordination of Dea- 
conesses (which sec) began to be looked upon as 
a Montanistic custom, which led, in the fifth century, 
to the. abolition of that office in the West. 

PRESBYTERIANISM, that form of church gov- 
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eminent in wliich the church in governed by pres- datethe cause nmde rapid progress, and as early rs 17 16 
byters, or teaching and ruling eldei*8, who, although a synod was constituted consisting of four presbyte- 
choseu by the people, are cotisidered as deriving ries. A short time before this step was taken, sev- 
their power from Christ. These preshyters meet in eral Congregatioiialist churches, with their niinisters, 
presbyteries to regulate the affairs of individual con- in East and West Jersey and on Long Island, had 
gregations, of several congregations in the neighbour- joined the Presbyterian Church, 
hood of each other, or of all the congregations in a The body now went on increasing by the constant 
province or a nation. According to the principles influx of emigrants from almost every country in 
of Presbyterianism, particular congregations, instead Europe, who happened to favour the Presbyterian 
of being sepamte and complete churches as they are form of w'orship and government. “The conse- 
regarded by Congregational ists, form only a part of qiiences,” says Dr. Miller of Princeton, “ of the min- 
the church, which is composed of many congrega- isters, and others composing this denomination, com- 
tions. Presbyterianism, instead of recognizing, like ing from so many difl'erent countries, and being bred 
Episcopacy, a bishop as different from and superior up in so many various habits, wliile the body was 
to a and maintaining a distinction of ranks thereby enlarged, tended greatly to diminish its 

among the ministers of religion, holds, on the con- harmony. It .soon became apparent that entire unity 
trary, that both in Scripture and tlie constitution of of sentiment did not prevail among tliem respecting 
the primitive clnirch, bishop and ^presbyter are con- llte examination of oindidates for the ministry on 
vertible terms, and that tliere is complete equality experimental religion, and also respecting strict ad- 
in point of office and authority among those who herence to presbyterial order, and the requisite 
preach and administer the sacraments, however they amount of learnitig in lln)sc who sotight the ministc- 
may differ in age, abilities or acquirements. The . rial office. Freciuent conflicts on these subjects 
argument as between the Presbytermns and Epicu- occurred in different presbyteries. I’arties were 
/JttZwfw, is fully stated imder the article lllsHoi*; and formed. Tliose who were most zealous for strict 
as between the Preshytarians atid CongregaliomdistH orthodoxy, for adheretice to presbyterial order, and 
or Independents^ under the articles Eldkrs (Ciiiiis- for a learned inini.stry, were called the ‘ old side;’ 
TIAn) and OliurNATlON. According to tite views of wltile those who laid a greater stress on vital piety 
Presbyterians, there ought to be three classes of titan on any otlier qualification, and who undervalued 
officers in every completely organized churclt, name- ecclesiastical order atid learning, were called the 
ly, at least one teacliing elder, bishop, or pastor — a ‘ new side,’ or ‘new lights.’ Aiid altliougli, in 1729, 
body of ruling elders and deacons. Tlie first is de- the whole body adopted llic Westtninster Confession 
signed to minister in word and doctrine, atid to dis- of Faith and Cate('lii.sms as the standards of the 
pense tlie sacraments; tlie second to assist in tlie church, still it was Ibmid tliRl a faitlifiil and nnifoitn 

inspection and goveniment of tlie church; and the adherence to these standards could not be in all cases 

third to manage the fliiancial affairs of the church, secured. The i>arties, in the progress of collision, 
Tliough Presbyterian cliurclies bold llie doctrine became more excited and ardent; prejudices were 
of a parity of minisrcr.>, they liavc, when fully or- indulged ; niisre[)re8entationK took place ; and every 
ganized, a gradation of church courts for the exercise thing threatened the apjiroach of serious alienation, 
of government and discipline. The.se courts are the if not of a total rupture. Wliile thing.s were in this 
kirk-session, the prc.‘«hytery, the provincial synod, state of unliappy excitement, Mr. Wliitfield, in 1739, 

and if tlie churcli be so large as to require it, the paid liis second visit to America. 'I’he extensive 

General Assembly. and glorious revival of religion which took place un- 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA, dcr Ids ministry, and that of his friends and condju- 
The early founders of this cluirch were jiriiicipally tors, is well known. Among the ministers of tlie 
Scotch and Irisli Presbyterians, wlio settled in the Presbyterian Chnvcli, as well as among those of New 
American colonies about the end of the seventeenth England, this revival was differently viewed ; the 
and tlie beginning of the eighteenth centuries. AVc ‘ old side’ men, looking too much at some censurable 
Icam that in 1699 two ministers, the Rev. Francis irregularities which mingled themselves with the 
M'Kemie and the Rev. John Hampton, the former an genuine work of God, were too ready to pronounce 
Irishman, and the latter a Scotchman, settled on the the whole a delusion; while the ‘new side’ men 
eastern shore of Virginia, near the borders of Mary- with zeal and ardour declared in favour of the min 
land, where they diligently employed tliemselves in istry of Wliitfield and the revival. This brought on 
preaching the Gospel tliroiigliout the suirouiiding the crisis. Undue warmtli of feeling and speech, 
towns and villages. The first regularly organized and improper inferences, were admitted on both sides. 
Presbyterian Cluirch in the United States was estab- One act of violence led to another, until, at length, 
lished at PMladelphia about tlie year 1703, and at in 1741, the synod was rent asunder ; and the synod 
the same time four or five additional cliurclies were of New York, composed of ‘new side’ men, was set 
formed on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake Bay. up in ojiposition to that of Philadelphia, which re- 
The first presbytery, consisting of seven ministers, tained the original name, and comprehended all the 
was organized in Philadcljihia in 1705. From this I ‘old side’ men who belonged to the general body.” 
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For seventeen years tliese synocls retained each of 
them a separate and independent position, but at 
length, after several years spent in negotiations, the 
two synods were united in 1758, under the title of 
“the Synod of New York and Pln'ladelphia,” a 
name wliich they retained till 1788, when they 
divided themselves into four synods. This was follow- 
ed in 1789 by the formation of a General Assembly, 
the number of ministers being at that time 188, with 
419 congregations, of which 204 were destitute of a 
stated ministry. The Ayestininster Standards were 
now solemnly adopted as a summary of the Faith of 
the Presbyterian Church, not, however, without the 
introduction into the Confession of Faith of certain 
modifications on the subject of civil eslablihlnnents of 
religion, and also on the right of the civil magistrate 
to interfere in the affairs of the church. From the 
formation of the General Assembly the church made 
steady progress. In 1834 it embmeed no fewer than 
22 synods, 111 presbyteries, about 1,900 ordained 
ministers, about 2.50 licentiates, with the same num- 
ber of candidates for license under the care of pres- 
byteries, considerably above 230,000 communicants, 
and 500 or 600 vacant cburcbes. 

The questions which for many years agitated the 
American Presbyterian CImroh conccriu'd marriage 
and slavery. Tlie points connected with the matri- 
monial relation which formed the subjects of keen 
polemical discussion in the ecclesiastical courts were 
as to tl»e legality of marriage with a brother’s or 
sister’s widow, and with a deceased wile’s sister. 
Slavery has also been a prolific source of contention. 
Tims, in the synod of Pliiladelpbia, it was discussed 
in the form of two questions, “ Whether the children 
of slaves held by clmrcli members should he bap- 
tized?” and “Whether the children of Christian 
professors enslaved by irreligious men ought to be 
baptized?” The synod decided both questions in 
the affirmative. In the year 1787 a direct testimony 
against slavery was given forth by the synod, and 
an urgent recointnendatiou to all their people to pro- 
cure its abolition in America. This was repeated in 
1793, and again the synod in 1795 confirmed the 
same decision, and denounced, in the strongest terms, 
all traffic in slaves. At that period a note wjis 
authoritatively appended to the i42d question of the 
Larger Catechism, in which was contained a defini- 
tion of “ man-stealing,” with Scripture proofs. For 
many years that note appears to liave been over- 
looked ; blit in 1815 the subject of slavery was 
brought before the General Assembly, when the for- 
mer declarations of the body against the practice 
Were reiterated. But in the following year the views 
of the church had evidently undergone a sudden 
cliange, for we find an order issued by the General 
Assembly to omit from all future editions of the Con- 
fession, “the note connected with the Scripture 
proofs in answer to the question in the I^arger Ca- 
techism, ‘ What Is forbidden in the eighth command- 
ment?* ia which the crime of man-stealing and 
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slavery is dilated upon.” The subject w'as discussed 
at several sessions of the General Assembly in 1816, 
1817, and 1818, and the result was, that a long de- 
claration was issued entiiled * A full Expression of 
the Assembly’s views of Slavery.’ From tli?'t time 
down to 1837, when the clmrcli was split.Mjp ihiu two 
sections, the question of slavery was carefully avoid- 
ed in all the deliberations of the ecclesiastical courts. 

The American Revolution which, after a protract- 
ed war with the mother country, terminated in the 
proclamation of independence, could not fail to re- 
tard tlie progress of tlie Presbyterian as well as of 
the other clmrclies. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, tluit we should find Dr. Hodge writing 
thus: “Tlie efiects of tlie Revolutionary war on the 
state of our church were exteiisi\ely and variously 
disastrous. The, young men were called from the 
seclusion of their homes to the demoralizing atmo- 
sphere of a camp. Gongregations were broken up. 
Clmrclies were burned, and pastors were murdered. 
'I’lie usual ministerial intercourse and efforts for the 
dissemination of the Gospel were, in a gi’eat mea- 
sure, suspended, and puhlie morals in \anoiis respects 
deteriorated. From these elfects it took the church 
a considerable time to veco\er; but she shared, 
through the blessing of God, in the returning pros- 
perity of the country, and has since grown with the 
growtli, and strengtliened with the strength, of our 
higiily favoured nation.” 

Tlie retiiniiiig jirosperity of America after the war 
of Independence, was nowhere more vividly mani- 
fested than among tlie Presbyterians. 'I’iieir system 
of clmrcli polity was somehow identified more tlmiiany 
other with political fieedom, and they rapidly in- 
creased both in nmnbors and iiifliienee. Tlic Pres- 
byterian Church hecatne a powerful body, and its 
liberal spirit showed itself in the close Christian in- 
tercourse which it maintained with other churches. 
Its great object was to coinhiiie the ^ar^ou8 eccle- 
siastical bodies of tlie Cnited ^States in a closer fra- 
ternity, that might more cordially and more 
effieicnily unite in adMuicing the progress of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom hotli at home and abroad. In 
prosecution of this most desirable object, a Pl;in of 
Union was adopted in 1801 between Presbyterians 
and Congregatioiialists in the new settlements. 
“ By that compact,” says Dr. Krebs, “ a Presbyte- 
rian Church might call a Congregational minister, 
and vice lurm. If one body of I’resbyterians and 
anotiier of Congregationalists chose to unite as one 
church and .settle a mini.'>ter, each party was allowed 
to exercise discipline, and regulate its cliurch aflairs 
according to its own views, under the general man- 
agement of a joint standing committee; and one of 
that committee., if chosen for that purpose, had ‘ the 
same riglit to sit and act in the presbytery, as a rul- 
ing elder of the Presbyterian Church.’ Under the 
operation of that ‘Plan of Union,’ hundreds of 
churches were formed in the States of New York and 
Ohio, during the period from 1801 to 1837.’ 
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Prom the coininencement of the present century, 1 examination of the sermon witli tlie cognate topics to 
or rather, we may say, throughout the whole history | the presbytery. That body complied with the direc- 
of the American churches, remarkable revivals of reli- tion of the synod, and liaving formally recorded tlieir 
gion have frequently occurred. To these religious disapprobation of the doctrines promulgated in the 
awakenings the Presbyterians, in common with other sermon, appointed a committee to confer with Mr. 
churches, have been largely indebted for the rapid Barnes on the subject. Meanwhile, another subject 
increase of their numbers. On such occasions new of dispute arose, in regai-d to admission of persons 
congregations have often been formed with the most into the presbytery of Philadelphia, 
encouraging rapidity. A case" of this kind, which The progress of the controversy, which raged for 
occurred in Kentucky and Tennessee in 1797, led to several years in the courts of the Presbyterian church, 
a demand for a greater number of Presbyterian min- is thus detailed by Dr. Krebs: — “ To accommodate 
isters than could be met by a supply of regularly Mr. Barnes, and those who sustained him, the As- 
ordained pastors. In these circumstances the plan sembly constituted the second presbytery of Phila- 
was proposed and adopted in the Tmnsyhania pres- delphia; which act the synod resisted as unconsti- 
bytery of employing pious laymen in immediate min- tntional, and refused to enrol the members as part of 
isteri^ work, without subjecting them to a lengthened the synod at their next meeting; which produced 
course of college education. A difl'erence of opinion new ‘ complaints, protests, and remonstrances,’ for 
arose on this subject, which led to the formation of rexiew by the General Assembly of 1833. 
a separate body, which is well known by the name “ The General Assembly of that year reversed 
I of the Cumberland l*REsnYTEUiANS (which see), the proceedings of the synod of Pliiladelphia, by 
But while the church thus lost a small body both of coiilirming the acts of the previous year; which 
ministers and people, whose secession has turned brought up the whole controversy before the synod 
out manifestly to the furtlierance of the Gospel, it at tljcir annual meeting. In the interim, a new 
received in 1822 an accession to its numbers, the principle of j)resbyterial consociation had been an- 
general synod of the Associate Reformed Church nounced and acted on, by a departure from the usual 
having resolved, by a small majority, though in oppo- geographical limits for presbyteries. It was de- 
sition to the express will of a majority of its presby- nominated, in polemic technology, ‘ elective affinity.’ 
teries, to unite itself with the General Assembly of The synod annulled the proceeding of the Assembly, 
the Presbyterian Church of North America. and haxiiig dissolved the then second presbytery of 

The most important event which lias occurred Philadelphia, and combined the members with their 
in connexion with the history of the American old associates, proceeded to sever the whole original 
Presbyterian Church, is its disruption in 1838. presbytery by a geographical line, drawn from east 
Tlie controversy which led to the separation of to west through Market Street, in the city of Phila- 
thc church into two great parties, each of them delphia. At the same meeting of the synod a ‘ Pro- 
claiming to be the genuine integral body which test and Complaint ’ against the rule respecting tlie 
had been subdivided, involved chiefly two points, examination of ministers or licentiates, desiring ad- 
one of them belonging to the doctrines of theology, mission into the presbytery of Philadelphia, and the 
and the other to the go\ eminent and discipline synodical virtual apjirobation of that rule, were re- 
of the church. For some time previous several corded for transmission to the Geneml Assembly of 
presbyteries had exhibited considerable laxity in the 1834. The synod, how’ever, had introduced another 
admission of ministers, thus rendering the standards subject of conflict, by the fonnation of their new 
of the church of little avail in preserving uniformity presbytery; so that there existed the second presby- 
in point of doctrine. This evil of itself was sufficient, tery of Philadelphia, organized by the General As- 
sooner or later, to destroy the harmony and peace of sembly, and the second presbytery constituted by the 
the church. But the circuinbtance which ultimately synod. About the same time the synods of Cincin- 
brouglit about the disruption, was the case of the Rev. nati and Pittsburg formally interfered in the collision, 
Albert Barnes. This eminent minister, who was first by impugning the proceedings of the General 
located at Morristown, received a call to be minister Assembly i i reference to the presbytery of Phila- 
of the first Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, delphia. 

The call was laid upon the table of the presbytery of “The vacillating course of the General Assembly 
Philadelphia at their meeting in April 1830, when ob- during some years, with the various attempts to com- 
jections were made to Mr. Barnes as being unsound promise, as either of the parties seemed to acquire 
in doctrine. The objections were founded on a pub- the preponderance, — for the actual division among 
lished sermon, entitled ‘ The Way of Salvation.’ the ministers and churches was avowed, — constantly 
The call, however, w'as sustained by the presbytery augmented the strife in pungency and amplitude, 
of Philadelphia, and the translation of Mr. Barnes To place the matter in a form which could not be 
was effected, not, however, without a protest signed evaded, Dr. Juiikin, of the presbytery of Newton, 
by twelve ministers, who complained to the synod of directly charged Mr. Barnes with holding erroneous 
Philadelphia. The matter was fully considered by opinions, as declared especially in his ‘Notes on the 
the synod, which, by a decided majority, referred the Romans.’ The case occupied the second presbytery 
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of PhiladelpluH for some days, wlien tliat ecclesi- 
astical body acquitted Mr. Barnes of ‘ having taught 
any dangerous eiTors or heresies contrary to the 
Word of God,’ and the Confession of Faith and Cale- 
ciiisms. From that decision Hr. Junkin appealed to 
the synod of Philadelpliia wlio met in 1835. Prior 
to that period, tlie synod of Delaware, which had 
been erected by the Assembly to include the second 
presbytery of Philadelphia, was dissolved, and that 
presbytery was re-incorporated with tlie synod of 
Pliiladelplna. 

“ When Dr, Junkin’s appeal came before the synod, 
according to the constitutional rule, the record of the 
case made by tlie presbytery appealed from, was re- 
quired. They refused to submit the original copy 
of the proceedings of the synod. The synod, how- 
ever, proceeded with the investigation upon the 
proofs that the detail of the charges, evidence, and 
proceedings laid before them, was an authentic cojiy 
of the presbyterial record. Mr. Barnes refused to 
appear in his own del’ence, upon the plea that as 
the presbytery to winch lie belonged, and who had 
acquitted him, would not produce their ‘attested 
record ’ of the proceedings in his case, the trial, 
‘wiiatever might be the issue,’ must be miconsii- 
tutional. After nearly three day^ discussion, tlie 
synod reversed the decision of tlie second presbytery 
in the case of Mr. Barnes, ‘as contrary to truth and 
righteousness,’ and declared, that the errors alleged 
were contrary to the doctrines of the I’resbyterian 
Church, and that they contravened the system of 
truth set forth in the word of God; and they sus 
pended Mr. Barnes from the functions of the gospel 
ministry. Against which decision, Mr. Barnes 
entered his complaint and appeal to the General 
Assembly of 1836. 

“The synod then dissolved the second presbytery 
of Philadelphia, which had been organized by tlie 
General Assembly, and also the presbytery of Wil- 
mington. 

“ The General Assembly met in 1836, and those 
various ‘appeals,’ ‘ complaints,’ and ‘ protests,’ were 
discussed. That body rescinded all the acts of the 
synod of Philadeljihia, — they absolved Mr. Barnes 
from the censure and suspension pronounced by the 
synod of Pliiladelphia. They erected their former 
second presbytery anew, as the third presbytery 
of Philadelphia — they restored the presbytery of 
Wilmington — and they virtually proclaimed, that the 
positions avowed by Mr. Barnes are evangelical, and 
consistent with the IVesbyterian Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms.” 

, Tlie controversy had now reached its height, and 
there was every probability that a decisive struggle 
between the two conflicting parties would take place 
at tlie meeting of the General Assembly in 1837. 
Tliose who were opposed to the opinions of Mr. 
Barnes, believing them to be contrary to the stand- 
ards of the cliurch, had for some years been in a 
miuority in the Assembly, and feeling that their 
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position was one of deep solemnity, tliey invited a 
convention to meet in Philadelpliia a week before the 
opening of the General Assembly. The convention 
included 124 members, most of whom were delegates 
to the Assembly, and they continued to their 
meetings for several days, in the courSi^oi' »,'luch 
they drew up a “ Testimony and Memoi^,” to be 
laid before the Assembly. In regard to the doctrinal 
errors against wliicli tliey tesiifled, the convention 
thus declared: — “We hereby set forth in order 
some of the doctrinal eiTors, against which we bear 
testimony. 

“I. God would have been glad to prevent the ex- 
istence of sin in our world, but was not able, without 
dcstioying the moral agency of man; or, that for 
aught which appears in the Bible to the contrary, sin 
is iiicideiitul to any wise moral system. 

‘‘II. Election to eternal life is founded on a fore- 
sight of faitli and obedience. 

“ III. We have no more to do with the first sin of 
Adam, than with the sins of any other parent. 

“ IV. Infants come into the world as free from 
moral defilement, as was Adam, when he was 
created. 

“V. Infants sustain the same relation to the 
moral government of God in tliis world as brute 
aniniHl.-*, and ilieir snfierings and death are to be ac- 
counted for, on the same principle as those of brutes, 
and not by any means to be considered as penal. 

“ Yl. Tliere i.s no other original sin than the fact 
that all the posterity of Adam, though by nature 
innocent, or possessed of no moral cliaracter, will 
always begin to sin wlien they begin to exercise 
moral agency. Original sin docs not include a sinful 
bias of the liumaii mind, and a just exposure to penal 
sullering. There is no evidence in scripture, that in- 
fants, in order to salvation, do need redemption by 
the blood of Christ, and regeneration by the Holy 
Ghost. 

“VII. Tlie doctrine of imputation, whether of the 
guilt of Adam’s sin, or of tlie rigliteousness of Christ, 
lias no foundation in the word of God, and is both 
unjust and absurd. 

“VIII. The Bufi'erings and death of Christ were 
not truly vicarious and penal, but svinbolical, 
governmental, and instructive only. 

“ IX. The impenitent sinner by nature, and inde- 
pendently of the renewing influence or almighty 
energy of the Holy Spirit, is in full possession of all 
the ability necessary to a full compliance with all the 
commands of God. 

“X. Christ never intercedes for any but those 
who arc actually united to him by faith; or Christ 
does not intercede for the elect until after their re- 
generation. 

“XI. Saving faith is the mere belief of the word 
of God, and not a grace of the Holy Spirit. 

“Xll. Regeneration is the act of the sinner him- 
self, and it consists in a change of his governing pur- 
pose, which he himself must produce, and which is 
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the result, not of any direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the lieart, but chiefly of a persuasive ex- 
hibition of the trutii, analogous to the influence 
which one man exerts over tlie mind of aiiotlier; or 
regeneration is not an instantaneous act, but a pro- 
gi'ossive work. 

“XIII. God has done all that he can do for 
the salvation of all men, and man himself must 
do the rest. 

“ XIV. God cannot exert such influence on the 
minds of men, as sisal 1 nuike it certain that they will 
choose and act in a psirticular manner, w’ithout im- 
pairing tlieir moral agency. 

“XV. The righteousness of Christ is not the sole 
ground of the binner's acceptjincc with God; and in 
no sense does the righteousness of Christ become 
ours. 

“ XVI. The reason why some ditfer from others 
in regard to iheir reception of the gospel is, tliat they 
make themselves to ditler. 

“The convention pronounced these ‘errors uu- 
scriptural, radical, and highly dangCM’ous,' which in 
‘ their ultimate tendency, sulive.rt the. foundation of 
Christian hope, and destroy the. .'«ouls of men.’ 

‘‘The convention, on cliurch order and discipline, 
particularly specifled as piacticea of which they com- 
plained: The formation of j)re.sl)yterieh founded on 
doctrinal repulsions as affinities; the refusal of 
presbyteries to exanune their ministers; the licens- 
ing and ordination of men unfit for want of (pialifica- 
tiori, and who deny fundamental principles of truth; 
the needless ordination of evangelists without any 
pa.storal relation; the want of discipline respecting 
gross acknowledged error.**; tlie number of minis- 
ters abandoning their duties for secular employments, 
in violation of their vows; the disorderly meetings 
of members and others, tlu‘vcl»y exciting discord and 
coiilentioii among the cluirche.*!.” 

The Geneml Assembly of 1837 met, and the ad- 
herents of the convention being in a dechh*d majo- 
rity, seveml important changes were made by that 
venerable court. For instance, they abrogated the 
Plan of Union between Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, and in accordance with this decision 
they cut off four synods from the communion of the 
cliurch, as not ob’^erviiig tlie order and principles of 
the Presbyterian Church. They discontinued the 
American Home Mission and Ameriaui Education 
Societies, and they di.ssolved the third presbytery of 
Pitiladeipliia. 

It was now plain that a disruption was fast ap- 
proaching, and American Cliiistians generally looked 
forward to the meeting of the Geiieial Assembly of 
1838 as likely to bring the fierce contention, which 
had so long been agitating tlie churcli, to a solemn 
crisis. The eventful period came, and the Assem- 
bly having met and been constituted, the commis- 
sions from presbyteries were read. The clerks 
omitted all reference to liie delegates from the pree- 
byteries comprised in tlie four synods which had 


been expunged from the roll by the Assembly of the 
previous year. This omission gave rise to a keen 
discussion, conducted in a very di.sorderly maimer, 
and at length the dissentients from the acts of the 
Assembly of 1837, disclaiming the authority of the 
moderator, elected another moderator and clerks, 
and immediately withdrew in a body to the building 
occupied by the First Presbyterian Church of Phi- 
ladelphia, where they formed themselves into the 
ConatiliUional rreahytGi'iaii CImrcJi, of America^ or as 
it i.s generally called, the New School Preahyterian 
Church. The majority of the Assembly retained 
their seats until the dissentients had left, when they 
proceeded to business according to the customary 
forma, and hence they are generally known as the 
Old Schoiil Preshyterian Church. The Di.‘-ruption of 
the Presbyterian Cliurch of America being thus con- 
summated, legal questions naturally arose as to pro- 
perty, which were decided in the law courts of Penn- 
s}lvania, in the first instance, in favour of the Old 
School, but when the case was taken before the court, 
with all the judges present, that decision was re- 
versed, and the way left open for the New School 
Assembly to renew the suit if they should think 
proper. The Old School Assembly was left, how- 
ever, in possession of the succession, and in the 
inanagemcnr of tlie seminaries, and the suit with- 
drawn. 

The Presln teriau Cliurch in America has been 
throughout its whole histoiy essentially a mission- 
ary church, actively engaged in fulfilling, as far as 
its means and opportunities allowed, our Lord’s last 
commission, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” The Society for 
PropagatingCliri.stian Knowledge, which w’as formed 
in Scotland in 1709, early directed its efforts towards 
the conversion of the North American Indians, and in 
this great work it received efficient assistance from 
the American Presbyterians. The well-known Da- 
vid Brainerd, and his brother John, both of whom 
laboured most successfully among the Indians, were 
under the direction of the rrcsbyterian Church, 
though they cuiistautly maintained a correspondence 
with the parent Society in Scotland, and derived a 
portion of their support from that country. Mission 
work among the Indians was prosecuted by the 
Presbyterian Church from 1741 to 1780, when, in 
consequence of the Revolutionary war, the foreign 
missionary work was, for several years, to a certain 
extent abandoned. In 170G it was resumed in the 
formation of the New York Missionary Society, 
which, though independent of presbyterial supervi- 
sion, was chiefly composed of Presbyterians. In tlie 
following year the Northern Missionary Society was 
established, and prosecuted missions among the In- 
dians with great activity and success for several years. 
At length, in the year 1800, the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church took up tlie work of 
foreign missions in a systematic manner, and in 
1802 they issued a circular to all the presbyteries 
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under their cttre, urging collections for the support of 
mtsstons. It was rK>t) liowever, till 1805, that their 
arrangements were sufficiently matured, and in that 
year they commenced missionary operations among 
the Cherokee Indians. Missions were carried on 
among the Indians with some encouraging results 
till 1818, when an Independent Society was formed, 
uniting the efforts of the Presbyterian, Refonned 
Dutcii, and Associate Refoimed churches. Tins new 
body, accordingly, was called “ The United Foreign 
Missionaiy Society.” This Society was in active 
operation for six or seven years, wlien it ceased its 
work, and became merged in the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which liad been 
busily engaged in the missionary enterprise since 
1811. Many Presbytaiians, however, wished that 
their own denominations should as such prosecute 
foreign missipns, and, accordingly, in 1831, the 
8}Tiod of Pittsburg formed the Westeni Foreign 
Missionary Society, which prosecuted its operations 
with varied success for six years, when, in June 
1837, a Board of Foreign Missions was established 
by the General Assembly. The Board has, since 
that time, assumed a very flourishing aspect, and 
« conducts no fewer than eiglit missions, viz. to tlie 
North Amencan Indians, Western Africa, India, 
Siam, China, the Jews, and the Romanists in France, 
Belgium, and other European countries. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA 
(New School). This branch of the American 
Presbyterian Church assumed its separate position 
in 18^, under circumstances and for reasons which 
have been fully noticed in the previous article. The 
denomination now under consideration adopted the 
name of the Constitutional Presbyteiian Church. 
They had all along been favourable to the Plan of 
Union, between the Presbyterians and the Congre- 
^tionalists in the New Settlements, which had 
been adopted in 1801. The operation of this Plan 
led to the formation of numerous churches of a 
mixed character, and in 1837 the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Cburch cut off four sy- 
lu^s from their communion, simply on the gi'oimd 
that they partook more of the Congregationalist 
than the Presbyterian character. The Presbyte- 
rian element was believed by the majority of the 
Assembly to be altogether inconsistent with the 
Congregationalist element. Tlie minority which 
afterwards formed the New School Presbyterian 
Church saw no such inconsistency, but, on the con- 
trary, they believed that the Plan of Union, instead 
of deserving to be abrogated, had accomplished the 
work for which it was designed, and had moulded 
the mixed mass into a comparatively homogeneous 
Ptesbyteriau community. Having such impressions 
they were decidedly opposed to the abrogation of 
tlie Plan, and refused to carry out the enactment of 
tlie Assembly of 1837, which cut off the four synods 
connected with the Plan. There were also doctrinal 
diffareuces, however, of a very serious nature, which 


were probably the fundamental causes of the separa- 
tion of tlie New Scliool. There liad always been a 
strictly Calviiiistic party in the Church, which was 
equally strict in its support of the Presbyterian form 
of ohurch government. This was often the 

Scotch party, as being mainly composqil^f bootch 
immigrants. Another party existed in the church 
whose principles were Arminian in doctrine and 
Congregationalist in ecclesiastical polity. This was 
often termed the Puritan party, as being mainly com- 
posed of English Puritan immigrants. The charac- 
teristic features of the two parlies are thus described 
by Dr. Joel Parker of the New School party, or as 
he terms it, the Puritan party. 

The differences of these two parties in their na- 
tive characteristics are pretty well understood. The 
Puritan is satisfied with maintaining the great lend- 
ing truths of the Calvinistic faith, and is ready to 
waive minor differences, and to co-operate with ail 
Christian people in diffusing evangelical piety. 
Hence, though the mass of our Puritan people pre- 
ferred Congregational goveninicnt, they looked calm- 
ly on, while hundreds of their ministers, and thou- 
sands of their church members were becoming 
thorough Presbyterians. The Scotch, on the con- 
trary, were of a more inflexible character. They too 
loved Calvinistic doctrines, and if they had less zeal 
than the Puritans in diffusing our religion, and in 
acting for the regeneration of our country and the 
world, they were second to no other people on earth 
in these respects. 

“ The differences in doctrine between tJie two had 
respect mainly to three points of explanation of 
great facts in tlie Calvinistic system. They both 
agreed that the whole race of Adam were sinners by 
nature. Many of the Scotch school maintained that 
sill was literally infu'-ed into the human soul prior 
to any moral agency of the subject. 

“ Many of the Puritan party alleged that this was 
not the mode by which all men became sinners, but 
that it was enough to say that there were certain 
native propensities in every descendant of Adam, 
which naturally and certainly induced sinful action 
with the commencement of moral agency. 

Many of the Scotch party maintained that the 
atonement of Christ is intended as a provision for 
the elect alone. The Puritan party asserted that 
the atonement is made for the race as a whole, so 
that it may be truly said to every lost sinner, after 
he shall be shut up in the eternal prison, ^ You might 
liHve had salvation ; Christ purchased it for you, and 
proffered it to you in all sincerity.’ 

“ The Scotch party maintained, that unconverted 
sinners were perfectly unable, in every sense, to com- 
ply with the requirements of the gospel. The other 
party alleged, that ‘ God hath endued the will of 
man with that natural liberty, that it is neither 
forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature, de- 
tennined to good or e\ il.’ Many individuals were 
found, on both sides, that pushed these views to au 
3o 
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eitreme; but far the greater portion of the clergji 
I in each party, were content to preach the gospel 
faithfully to their respective flocks, with so little of 
the controversial spirit, tliat the greater part of their 
intelligent hearera did not understand that there was 
any perceptible difference in the theology of the two 
schools." 

From this statement by one of tliemselves, the 
Puritan, or New School party, which now forms a 
separate church, ca«i scarcely be considered as agree- 
ing in doctrine with the Westminster Confession 
of Paitli, to whicli, nevertheless, they profess to 
adhere. This church holds the meetings of its 
General Assembly not annually like the Old School, 
b«it every three yeai’s. This aiTangcmcnt was 
made in 1840, and to render the business of their 
supreme court more simple and easy, they enact- 
ed that all appeals from the decisions of a church 
session shall not, in the case of lay members, be 
carried beyond the presbytery, nor in the case of 
ministers beyond the synod. This church numbered 
itt 1853, 1,670 ministers, 1,626 churches, and 140,452 
members. “ The New School,” says Dr. Schaff, “ is 
composed of quite heterogeneous material, and by 
the perpetual agitation of the slavery question, and 
other points of difference, is threatened almost every 
year with a new division, which it can hardly long . 
escape ; while some of its members have already re- 
turned into the bosom of the Old School." 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA 
(Old School). This is the largest and most hi- 
fluential of the two sections into which the American 
Presbyterian Church was divided in 1838. Its 
members profess to maintain a complete identity 
both in doctrine and govenirneiit with the Presby- 
terian Church before its disruption. They hold 
strictly by the Westminster Standai’ds as the sym- 
bols of their faith and order. The General Assem- 
bly iiolds its meetings aiimially. So rapidly did this 
body advance, after it existed in a separate state, as 
appears from their statistical returns, that in six 
years after 1838, they increased nearly one-third in 
actual numbers. In 1843 this church consisted of 
1,434 ministers, 2,092 churches, and 159,137 mem- 
bers. During the ten years which followed this 
* date it continued to make i*apid progi’ess, so that in 
1853 we find it numbering 2,139 ministers, 2,879 
churches, and 219,263 members. The Old Sciiool 
Presbyterians have conducted tlieir Horae Missions 
and their Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
witli tlie most remarkable efficiency. 

PRESBYTERIANS (Cumberland), See Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
The earliest Presbyterians in England were the Pu- 
ritans, who differed from the Established Church not 
exclusively, as many have supposed, on the subject 
of clerical vestments, wbicli, no doubt, formed a pro- 
minent point in the controversy, but on the subject 
also of the assumed superiority of bishops over pres- 


byters, and the claim which they arrogated, of alone 
possessing the right of ordination, discipline, and gov- 
ernment. The Puritans maintained the perfect parity, 
if not identity, of bishops and presbyters, and were, 
in fact, essentially Presbyterian in their views of 
church government. Acconlingly, no sooner did 
they separate from the Establisliment, than despair- 
ing of all hope of legislative aid in procuring re- 
form, they, or at least a party of them in London 
and its neighbourhood, resolved to form themselves 
into a presbytery to be held at Wandsworth in 
SuiTey, a village on the banks of the Thames, about 
five miles from the city. This important step was 
taken on the 20th November 1572, when about fif- 
teen ininistei's met, and eleven elders were chosen 
to form members of the court, thus constituting the 
presbytery of Wandsworth, wliich was the egm- 
mencernent of the Presbyterian Church in Enghind. 

A movement of this kind was looked upon by the 
bishops as franglit with danger, and, therefore, ex- 
erting their influence with Queet> Elizabeth, who was 
herself keenly opposed to the Puritans, they easily 
persuaded her to issue a royal proclamation for en- 
forcing the Act of Uniformity; and yet, notwitli- 
standing the active opposition of the government, not ^ 
only did the newly-formed presbytery continue its 
labours, but other presbyteries also were organized in 
the neighbouring counties. In process of time the * 
Puritans became decidedly favourable to Presbyte- 
rianism, and although a portion embraced the Inde- 
pendent or Congregationalist system of church gov- 
ernment, yet when the Westminster Assembly was 
convened in 1643, the inclination of the great ma- 
jority of that convention of divines was to establish 
presbytery in England. Accordingly, we find Dr. 
Hetherin^on, in his ‘ History of that Assembly,* 
declaring, “ There can be no doubt that the close 
alliance which the English parliament sought with 
Scotland, and the ground taken by the Scottish Con- 
vention of Estates and General Assembly, in requir- 
ing not only an international league, but also a reli- 
gious covenant, tended greatly to direct the mind 
of the English statesmen and divines towards the 
Presbyterian form of church government, and exer- 
cised a powerful influence in the deliberations of the 
Westminster Assembly. But let it be also remem- 
bered, that in every one of tlie reformed continental 
chm’ches, either the Presbyterian form, or one very 
closely resembling it, had been adopted ; and that 
the Puritans liad already formed themselves into 
presbyteries, held preshyterial meetings, and endea- 
voured to exercise Presbyterian discipline in the 
reception, suspension, and rejection of members. 
Both the example of other churches, therefore, and 
their own already begun practice, had led them so 
far onward to the Presbyterian model, tliat they 
would almost inevitably have assumed it altogether 
apart from the influence of Scotland. In truth, that • 
influence was exerted and felt almost solely in tlte . 
way of instruction, from a church already formed, to ^ 
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one in the proceus of formation ; and none would 
have been more ready titan tlie Scottish commission- 
ers themselves to have repudiated the very idea of 
any other kind of influence. It may be said, there- 
fore, with the most strict propriety, that the native 
aim and tendency of the Westminster Assembly was 
to establish the Presbyterian form of churcb govern- 
ment in England, the gi'eat body of English Puritans 
having gradimlly become Presbyterians.” 

In the English parliament the Prcsbytenans had 
a powerful party, and the great mass, not only of the 
Porttan dissenters, but of the Established clergy, had 
adopted Presbyterian principles. To such an ex- 
tent was tills the case, that on the restoration of 
Charles II. no fewer tiian 2,000 ministers, most of 
whom had been pi*eviou«ly Episcopalian, were in one 
day ejected from their beneflces for iionconfonnity. 
At the instigation of the Westminster Assembly, 
and in consequence of petitions from all parts of the 
country, the parliament in 164G partially established 
presbytery. England was now parcelled out into 
provinces, in eacli of which a provincial assembly 
was appoitited to be held, composed of representatives 
from the several presbyteries, or classes, as they were 
called, which were included within tlie province. A 
supreme ecclesiastical court was instituted urvder the 
name of a National Assembly, which was funned of 
deputies fi*om the various provincial assemblies. The 
only districts in wliich this arrangement was fully 
carried out, in the form of presbyteries and synods, 
were London and I^ncasliire, the former of which 
was divided into twelve presbyteries ; but in various 
other counties the ministers, to a certain extent, 
adopted the plan, tliougli without the sanction of the 
civil authorities. So nearly, indeed, had Presbyte- 
rianism become the Established form of religion in 
England, that the greater number of the beneflces, 
and the principal chairs of the universities, were 
occupied by Presbyterian ministers. “There was 
now no positive obstruction,” says Dr. Hetheriiig- 
ton, “ to the regular and flnal organization of Pres- 
byterian Church government, except tlie still pend- 
ing treaties between the king and the parliament. 
Knowing the king's attachment to prelacy and his 
strong dislike to presbytery, the parliament did not 
wisli to make a final and permanent establishment of 
the latter form of cliurcU government till they should 
have endeavoured to pereuade his majesty to con- 
sent, so tliat it miglit be engrossed in the treaty, and 
thereby obtain the conclusive ratifleation of the reyal 
iignature. But after the army had for a time over- 
awed the parliament, when tlie liouses again reco- 
vered something like the free exercise of their legis- 
lative functions, they voted, ‘That the king be 
desired to give his sanction to sudi acts as sludl be 
presented to him, for settling the Presbyterian gov- 
ernment for three yeai's, with a provision tliat no 
person sliali be liable to any question oi penalty, 
Only for non-conformity to the said government, or 
to the form of divine services appointed in tlie ordi- 


nances. And tliat such as sluill not voluutai'ily con- 
form to the said form of government and divine 
service, shall have liberty to meet for the service and 
worship of God, and for exercise of religious duties 
and ordinances, in a fit and convenient ’p!!9^> ^ os 
nothing be done by them to the distui^ice of the 
peace of tlie kingdom. And provided that this ex- 
tend not to any tolemtion of tlie popisli religion, nor 
to any penalties imposed upon popisli recusants, nor 
to tolemte the pmctice of any thing contrary to the 
principles of Ciirislian religion, contained in the 
a^iOKtles' creed, as it is expounded in the Articles of 
the Church of England. Nor to any thing contrary 
to the point of faith, for the ignorance whereof men 
are to be kept from tlie I.<ord's Supper ; nor to ex- 
cuse any from the penalties for not coming to hear 
the Word of God on the Lord’s day in any church 
or chape), unless he can show a reasonable cause, or 
was hearing the Word of God preached or expound- 
ed elsewhere.’ These were the votes of the Lords ; 
and to tlusse the Commons added, ‘ That the Pres- 
byterian government be established till the end of 
the next session of parliament, which was to be a 
year after that date. That the tenths and main- 
tenance belonging to any ebureb eliall be only to 
such as can submit to the Presbyterian govcni- 
meut, and to none otlicr. That liberty of conscience 
granted shall extend to none that shall preach, print, 
or publish any thing contrary to the first fifteen of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, except the eiglitli. That 
it extend not to popisli recusants, or taking away 
any penal laws againet them. That the indul- 
gence to tender consciences shall not extend to toler- 
ate the Common Pi-ayer.’ Tliese votes were passed 
on tlie 13tli day of October lfi47, and may be re- 
garded us the final settlement of the Presbyterian 
Churcb government, so far as that was done by the 
long parliament, in accordance with tlie advice of 
tlie Westminster Assembly of divines.” 

Tlie grand object which the Presbyterians now 
aimed at was to prevail upon parliament to lend the 
<Hvil sanction to the Presbyterian form of church 
goveininent. Not tliat they believed all tlie details 
to be of divine appointment ; tliey simply held that 
the essential principles of presbytery were in ac- 
conlance with the Word of God. Nay, so liberal 
were tlie views of many Presbyterians on this head, 
that they would Imve willingly submitted to a mo- 
derate Episcopacy rather than continue the state of 
confusion and disorder which then existed in all 
ecclesiastical matters. The parliament, however, . 
knew that spiritual independence was an essential 
principle of l^esbyterianism, and to sanction such a 
principle would be to divest themselves of all control 
over tlie cliurch. It was necessary, therefore, in 
their opinion, strenuously to resist all attempts to 
establish presbytery as the state religion. 

A loud cry has been raised against the English 
Presbyterians, on tlie alleged ground tliat, at this 
period of their history, their whole efforts were 
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directed towards the attaiiunent of church power. 
“ Now what Was this church power,” says the younger 
MT/rie, ** which the Presbyterians were so anxious 
to secure, and which Neal would represent as *a 
civil authority over men's persons and properties?’ 
Will it be believed, that it was neitlier more nor less 
than the power of keeping back scandalous and un- 
worthy persons from the ordinances of ba|^ism and 
tlie Loid’s Supper ? This was, in fact, the great 
point in dispute between tliein and the parliament ; 
for the parliament had insisted on iiaving tlie supreme 
power in ecclesiastical matters, and had passed a law 
to the effect, that if any peraon was refused admission 
to sealing ordinances by the church courts, he might 
appeal to parliament, which might, by virtue of its 
Authority, compel the church couits to receive him, 
whatever his character might be. The Presbyte- 
rians, as Neal himself admits, ‘ were dissatisfied with 
the men in power, because tliey would not leave the 
church independent on the state.’ And would Mr. 
Neal, himself an Independent, have had tlic church 
to be dependent on the state ? Would lie have had 
the Presbyterians tamely submit to sec tlic royal 
prerogatives of Christ assumed by a parliament, after 
they had succeeded in wresting them out of the hands 
of a monarch, against whom, for this very reason, 
the nation had long been engaged in a bloody war?” 

One of the chief hindrances in the way of the 
full establishment of presbytery in England, was 
the rapid growth of errors and hc*resies of every kind, 
which had sprung out of the Civil War. Edwards, 
in his ‘^Gangi-aana,” enumerates no fewer than 176 
heresies whicii arose in these troublous times, and 
prevented anything like a common agreeineirt on the 
great points of religion. In such a state of matters, 
whicli seriously tiireatened to disturb the peace and 
good order of society, the Presbyterians called upon 
the parliament to issue a formal and authoritative con- 
demnation of these numerous errors, and more especi- 
ally to set up an efficient ecclesiastical frame-work, 
that discipline might be exercised upon all heretics 
according to the laws of Christ. Tiiis application was 
not only refused, through the influence of the Inde- 
pendents, but its immediate effect was, that all parties 
united to oppose the Presbyterians, and to maintain, 
as they pretended, the great piinciples of toleration 
and liberty of conscience. But it unfortunately 
liappeiied tiiat the motley mass, wlto had thus rallied 
round the banner of tolemtion, differed as to the ex- 
tent to which liberty of conscience ought to be per- 
mitted. Some wished to limit it to what they called 
the fundamentals of religion, while others would go 
so far as to allow the propagation of all opinions of 
whatever kind. The Presbyterians, in their anxiety 
to avoid giving the slightest countenance to the 
latter view of toleration, which they considered sub- 
versive of all religion, rushed some of them to the 
opposite extreme, maintaining tliat discipline ought 
to be exercised upon lieretics at the point of the 
sword; while others, more temperate in their views, 


“cotitented themselves with protesting against the 
government giving a positive and judicial sanction 
to the prevailing heresies.” These disputes on the 
subject of toleration proved disastrous the cause 
of the Presbyterian party, defeating all the attempts 
which they made to promote unity and peace by 
procuring the establishment of a uniform system of 
worsliip, discipline, and government in the three 
kingdoms. 

It has been already mentioned that London and 
its neighbourhood liad been formed into twelve pres- 
byteries. These constituted the provincial synod of 
Loudon, which continued to hold regular half-yearly 
meetings till the year 1655, wlien they ceased to 
meet as a synod, probably in consequence of the dis- 
coin-agement whicli they received from Cromwell; 
but they continued to meet in a presbyterial capa- 
city, and to preserve as far as possible every other 
point of Presbyterian Cliurcli government and disci- 
pline. About tliis time Cromwell, without formally 
abolUliing the Presbyterian Church goveruineiit, 
quietly, but effectually, superseded it by establish- 
ing a committee, commonly called Triers, for the 
purpose of examining and approving all who should 
be presented, nominated, chosen, or appointed to any 
benefice, witli cure of souls, or to any public settled 
lecture in England or Wales. This committee con- 
sisted of thirty-eight persons, some of whom were 
Presbyterians, but the larger number were Indepen- 
dents, and a very few wore Baptists, wliile nine were 
laymen. The institution of this committee of Triers 
destroyed, of course, the autliority of provincial sy- 
nods, and introduced a new form of mixed govern- 
ment, which gave satisfaction to no party. The 
committee, however, continued to act till the death 
pf the Protector in 1658. 

The whole policy of Cromwell, while he opculjr 
favoured the Independents, waa to bring all eccle- 
siastical matters under the direct control of the civil 
government. With this view, besides instituting 
the committee of Triers, to which we have already 
referred, he appointed commissioners, chiefly lay- 
men, for every county, with power to eject scandal- 
ous, ignoi*ant, and insufficient ministers and school- 
masters. These arrangements were early broken up 
by the death of Cromwell, and the succession of liis 
son Richard, who being utterly incapable of govern- 
ing, abdicated his authority and retired into pri- 
vate life. Soon after followed the Restoration of 
Charles 11., when Prelacy was restored to its former 
supremacy. The monarch affected for a time to 
treat tlie Presbyterian ministers with kindness, and 
held out prospects of some accommodation between 
the two great contending parties. A conference was 
at length arranged to be held at the Savoy, between 
twelve bishops and nine assistants on the part of the 
Episcopalians, and an equal number of ministers oo 
the part of the Presbyterians. Thir conference oom-* 
meiiced on the 15th of April 1661, and contlf)a64 
with intermissions till the 25t]i of July, when it oatne 
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to A cloM without leading to any eatiefactory re- 
aiilt. 

Ciiarlas now renolved to put forth the strong hand 
of power, and to effect by compulsion wliat he failed 
to accompKsh by gentler means. The Ad of Uui- 
famity^ accordingly, was framed, which, having 
passed both houses of parliament by small majorities, 
received the royal assent on the 19th of May 1662. 
The terms of conformity were as follows : “ 1. Re- 
ordination, if they had not been epiacopally ordained. 
2. A declaration of unfeigned assent and consent to 
all and everything prescribed and contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and adjniniulmtion of 
sacraments and other rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, together with the psalter, and 
the form and manner of making, ordaining, and con- 
secrating of bishops, priests, and deacons. 3. To 
take the oath of can«)nical obedience. 4. To abjure 
the Solemn T.ieague and Covenant. 6. To abjure the 
lawfulness of taking arms against the king, or any 
commissioned by him, on any iiretence whatsoever.” 

This act came into force on the 24th of August 
following its enactment, and on that fatal day about 
2,000 Non-conformist ministers resigned their bene- 
fices, and all their church preferments, and threw 
themselves upon a cold and cheerless world for their 
Master's sake. Of the ejected ministers nine-tenths 
were Presbyterians ; and- from that date, accordingly, 
the English Presbyterians became one of the three 
divisions of Prote-stant Dissenters which have be- 
come a powerful body in the nation. Tn the reigns 
of the second Charles and his successor James, the 
Presbyterians, in common with the other Non-con- 
formists, were exposed to severe persecution, but 
the Revolution of 1688 brought them relief, and the 
Toleration Act placed their assemblies under the 
protection of the state. Presbyterian churches were 
now multiplied all over the kingdom, and numerous 
presbyteries organized. In a quarter of a century 
from this date there were no fewer than 800 presby- 
terian churches in England, and the entire body 
constituted, at least, two-thirds of the Non-confor- 
mists. 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists, which 
were the two principal sections of the Protestant 
Dissenters, having sliared in the disabilities as well 
as cruel treatment to wliich all Non -conformists 
were subjected for a considerable period before the 
Revolution, luid not only been led to sympathize with 
one another in their common grievances, but even to 
approximate in church polity, the Presbyterians be- 
ing compelled, by peculiar circumstances, to act 
upon the principles of Independency. Tn 1691, 
accordingly, the Presbyterian and Congregationalist 
ministers of London agreed to merge their differ- 
ences, and to reduce all distinguishing names to that 
of United Brethren. A Profession of Faith was 
now drawn up, and given forth to the public under 
the tHle of Heads of Agreement assented to by the 
United Ministers in and about London, formerly 


called Presbyterian and Congregational.” Tliis im- 
portant document was subscribed at the very outset 
by upwards of eighty ministers ; and the union was 
cordially assented to by ministers of botU denomina- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

Towards the close of the seventeealil^centiiry a 
controversy arose in England on the subject of jus- 
tification, in consequence of the republication of the 
works of Dr. Tobias Crisp, a noted Antinomian. 
(See Crispites.) To satisfy the public as to their 
views on the disputed points, the United Ministers 
published a tract, entitled ‘ The Agreement in Doc- 
trine among the Dissenting Ministers in London, sub- 
scribed Dec. 16, 1692.’ Seventeen names were sub- 
scribed to the tract, and subsequently it received 
the unanimous sanction of the whole body. The 
thorough orthodoxy of the United Ministers is 
strongly attested also by Dr. Calamy in 1717, in his 
‘ Brief but True Account of the Protestant Dissent- 
ers in England.’ Their views on all doctrinal points 
appear, at that period of their history, to liave been 
in harmony with the Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England, the Westminister Confession, and 
the Savoy Confession, as well as with the opinions of 
the Calvinistic divines of the synod of Dort. 

It was specifically required by the provisions of 
the Toleration Act, that all Dissenting ministers 
should qualify for tlie exercise of their ministerial 
functions, by subscribing to the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles, with some particular exceptions. Such a require- 
ment w’as, of course, felt to be not in the least bur- 
densome, so long as the opinions of the English 
Presbyterians continued to adhere to the doctrines 
of the Articles ; hut it unfortunately happened, that 
a most melancholy declension from sound Scriptural 
doctrine bngatt to manifest itself among them a few 
years after Dr. Calamy had so strongly testified to 
their orthodoxy. One of the earliest avowed Ar- 
minians among the English Presbyterians was tlie 
celebrated Dr. George Benson, who was ordained at 
Abingdon in 1723, and afterwards became pastor of a 
congregation in Southw'ark in 1729. It was not, how- 
ever, till Dr. Taylor of Norwich published his ‘ Scrip - 
ture Doctrine of Atonement’ in 1751, that Socinian 
tenets began to be openly broached in the English 
Presbyterian Church. Tim causes of the rapid influx 
of heresy into the body throughout the last century 
are thus sketched in a Pastoral letter issued by them- 
selves in 1840: “Time would fail to enumerate all 
the steps, and to set in order the causes, by which 
this sore evil arose. Suffice it, for purposes of warn- 
ing, to state, that one cause of this declension lay in 
the neglect into which our excellent standards were 
pemitteU to fall. No pledge was required of tlmse 
entering the church, as ministers, that their teaching 
Avould be in accordance with that form of sound 
words ; and little care was taken that those entering 
the church, ns members, possessed a competent 
knowledge of their Scriptural contents. Another 
cause of declension lay in the early neglect, and gra- 
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(Inal renoutioeinent, of the principles and provisions 
of tiie Presbyterian polity. TIio eldership fell into 
decay; sessions into disuse; and presbyteries into 
oblivion ; while there existed no supreme court which 
might inspect, remedy, and control. In proportion 
as these Scriptural forms evanished, Scripture truths 
were lost. Deprived of those, and possessed of no 
other securities, congregations, when they ceased to 
be Presbyterian in government, ceased to be Pres- 
byterian in doctrine: when tl»e hedge was taken 
away, the boar from tlie forest entei-ed, and wasted 
the vineyard at his pleasure, Socinianism, mournful 
to tell, has for a time usurjied the pleasant places — 
unfairly arrogating to itself the Presbyterian name ; 
while all that the name implies it has trodden under 
foot. Ichabod is written on its walls : for the glory 
is departed.” 

The result of the united operation of tliese dele- 
terious influences was, that English Presbyterianism 
in doctrine, discipline, and government was found in 
the last century to have almost disappeared in many 
places where it had once been flourishing and influ- 
ential ; and even in those districts where it still ex- 
isted, it was utterly feeble and inefficient. But this 
extensive decay was not the worst evil which had 
j befallen Presbyterianism in England. Other deno- 
minations had taken possession of its churches and 
its endowments, and Unitarians had, in many cases, 
taken the name of Presbyterians, to give them a pre- 
tence in law for seizing and retaining endowments 
which had been left by godly Presbyterians for the 
maiiitenance of the gospel. To such an extent, 

I indeed, had the evil grown, that until lately, to the 
' south of the Tees, SociniamV'- and Presbyterianism 
' were too often regarded as convertible terms. 

Along with this extensive deviation from sound 
doctrine among the English Presbyterians there arose 
a strong feeling of discontent with the compulsory 
subscription of the Thirty-Nine Articles which the 
Toleration Act required fi'oin all Dissenters. The 
subject was discussed in various pamphlets, and at 
length, constrained by the force of public opinion, 
government passed an act in 1779, by which every 
preacher or teacher of any congregation, who scru- 
pled to declare and subscribe his assent to any of 
the articles, was allowed to make and subscribe in- 
stead thereof, the declaration of Protestant belief, 
and was thereby entitled to similar exemptions. A 
subsequent statute renders qualifying in the case of 
Dissenters for the exercise of ministerial functions 
unnecessary, except in obedience to a legal requisi- 
tion. But although forced subscriptioti to the Ar- 
ticles was no longer required, tlie Protestant Dis- 
senters, including the Presbyterians, still retained 
their own symbolic books which coincided in doctrine 
with the Thirty-Nine Articles. Up to this time 
lK)th Presbyterians and Congregationalists were in 
the habit of requiring confessions of faith at ordina- 
tions, and on such occasions ministers of both denomi- 
nations frequently took part in the religious services. 


It is a gratifying fact tliat the Presbyterians of 
England have, within tlie last forty years, been ena- 
bled, in a great measure, to throw off the spiritual 
lethargy and death in which they were involved 
during the last century. In the course of that 
time, they have not only manifested a strong vita- 
lity, but asserted a denominational existence se- 
parate from Episcopacy on the one liand, and 
Congregfitioiialism on the other. There are now 
about 160 orthodox Presbyterian places of worsltip, 
in various parts of England, but chiefly in the north- 
ern counties ; many of them claiming for tliemselves 
a remote antiquity, even before the Revolution, 
and some as far back as the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662. “The spiritual death,” says 
the younger M‘Crie, “ under which presbytery lay 
under during the last century, has been followed of 
late years witli a blessed re.surrection. Our Presby- 
terian Church in England is tiic native fruit of the 
revival of the spirit and the theology of tlic Refor- 
mation, which again was the re\ival of primitive 
Christianity. With Christianity as with its Author, 
‘ one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.’ We make nothing of the thousand 
years that preceded the era of the Reformation. We 
claim an earlier antiquity tliaii that which dates from 
the fifth century ; nrul on the true principle of apos- 
tolic succession, wliiclt is to be traced, not by a line 
of dying men. but by tlm line of living light, flowing 
from ‘ the Word of God which livetli and abideth for 
ever,’ and flasliing from time to time on the clmrch, 
even during the Dark Ages, we claim to be a gen- 
uine branch of the apo.stoIic Cliurcli of Christ.” 
The cause of presbytery in England had, for a num- 
ber of years, been making rapid progress, and in 
18.36 unity was given to the botly by tlje organiza- 
tion of “ The Synod of the Presbyterian Cliurch in 
England in connection with the Church of Scotland.” 
Soon after this important step had been taken an 
application was made by the Presbyterian Church in 
England to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, wishing to be legally connected with that 
body. It was fotmd, however, that no such union 
could be effected, it being impossible that the juris- 
diction of the E-stablished Ciiurch of Scotland could 
be extended to England, where Episcopacy is by 
law established. The subject was carefully dis- 
cussed in several Assemblies, and at length an act 
was passed, “ That they could not go beyond an 
interclmnge of friendly communications; at the same 
time assuring the synod in England of the warm and 
brotherly afl'ection wherewith their church regards 
it, and the earnest desire entertained by the Church 
of Scotland to co-operate to the utmost of their 
power in promoting tlie interest of the Presbyterian 
Chnrcli in England, to which they are bound alike 
by present ties, and by the grateful recollections oi 
former days.” 

The eventful disruption which occurred in Scot- 
land in 1843, extended its influence across the 
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Tweedy und a division took place among tlie Eng- 
lisi) Presbyterians also, a small minonty adher- 
ing to the Esteblished Church of Scotland, while the 
great majority, both of ministers and chui*che8, 
were disposed to favour the principles of the Free 
Church of Scotland. The synod of the English 
Presbyterians, however, felt that the time had now 
come when it was their duty to assert their inde- 
pendence of all other churclieB whatever, and to 
maintain their position as a separate and independent 
section of the Church of Clirist. In 1844, according- 
ly, a resolution was passed by the synod, that “ in 
all acts of intercourse with another branch or other 
branches of the Church of Clirist, or in forming or 
maintaining a friendly relation with them, this 
clinrch shall assert, provide for, and maintain its own 
freedom and independence in all matters spiritual.” 
In the overture on independence passed at this time, 
the name or style of the body wjus changed from 
“ The Synod of the Presbyterian Clundi in Eng- 
land, in connexion with the Clinrch of Scotland,” to 
that of “The Presbyterian Church in England.” 
While the synod judged it right to issue a de- 
claration of independence, tliey have uniformly since 
llie disruption fraternized with the Free Church. 
A Theological College was also instituted in 1844, 
for training young men for the holy ministry in con- 
nection with tlie English Presbyterian Church. This 
seminary has received a considerable impulse, and no 
small prestige by the appointment, in 1866, of Dr. 
'J’homas M'Crie to the chair of systematic theology 
and ecclesiastical history. The year 1844, which 
forms a memorable era in the history of the Presby- 
terian Church in EnglHud, saw the scheme for foreign 
missions instituted, which has been so signally blessed. 
The first mission-fieid selected for their operations 
was China, and Mr. W. C. Burns was ordained and 
set ^part in 1847 as tlieir first missionary. The 
labours of this devoted herald of the cross have been 
eminently successful, and three other missionaries of 
kindred spirit have been sent to labour in Oiina. 
A mission has also been established at Corfu. The 
question as to the introduction of instruinentHl mu- 
sic into Presbyterian churches has recently been dis- 
cussed in the synod, as well as in some of the pres- 
byteries, and a decision has been adopted proliibiting 
the use of the organ in any congregation without the 
express sanction of the supreme court of tiie church. 

Besides the seven presbyteries of the English Pres- 
byterian synod, which holds an independent posi- 
tion, not being ecclesiastically connected with, or in 
any degree dependent upon, any other church, there 
are five presbyteries in England containing seventy- 
six congregations belonging to the United Presbyte- 
rian Church ; and the Established Church of Scot- 
land has three presbyteries in England, — that of Lon- 
don, containing five congregations ; that of Ijiverpool 
and Manchester, containing five congregations ; and 
tliat of tlie North of England, containing five congre- 
gatiuns. 


PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF SECEDERS 
IN IRELAND. This denomination of Christians 
was formed by a union, which was effected in 1818, 
between the two sections of the Sccessioq,, Church in 
Ireland, the Burghers and Antiburghers. ’ the 
commencement of the present centuryoi4||gotiation8 
had been carried on with a view to the accom- 
plishment of this most desirable object; but such 
negotiations had uniformly failed, from the circum- 
stance that the Antiburghers, who were subject to 
the general synod in Scotland, had been prevented 
by that court from taking effective steps in the mat- 
ter. At length, however, they resolved to act in- 
dependently of the Scottish judicatory, and the two’ 
synods of Secedcre in Ireland, having agreed upon a 
basis of union, met at Cookstown on the 9th of July 
1818, and formed themselves into one body under 
the designation of “The Presbyterian Synod of Ire- 
land, distinguished by the name Seceders,” 'I’he 
ministers of the united synod at this period amount- 
ed in number to 97. The basis on which the union 
rested consisted of the six following points: — 

“ 1. To declare their constant and inviolable at- 
tachment to their already approved and recognized 
standards, namely, the Westminster Confession of { 
Faith, Larger and Shorter Catechisms, Directory for | 
Worship, and Form of Presbytciian Church govern- 1 i 
ment, with the Original Secession Testimony. | j 

“2. That, as they unite under the banner of a ! | 
testimony, they are determined, in all times coming, \ 
as their forefathers have set them the example, to | 
a^sert the truth when it isinjui'ed or oj)posed, and to I 
condemn and testify against error and immorality 
whenever they may seem to j)revail. 

“3. To cancel the name of BurgFier and Anti- 
burgher for ever, and to unite the two synods into 
one, to be known by the name ‘ The Presbyterian Sy- 
nod of Ireland, distinguished by the name Seceders.' 

“ 4. To declare their insubordination to any other 
ecclesiastical court, while, at the same time, they do 
hereby signify their hearty inclination to hold a cor- 
respondence with their sister Church in Scotland or 
elsewhere, for tlieir mutual edification ; but think it 
expedient not to lay themselves under any restric- 
tions as to the manner of said correspondence, 

“ 6. To allow all the pre.sbyterie8 and congrega- 
tions in their connection to bear the same name, and, 
in the meantime, stand as they were before the 
coalescence. 

“ 6. Carefully to preserve all the public records ot 
the two synods from their formation in this kingdom 
till the present day.’* 

This union was the means of imparting considera- 
ble strength and vigour to tlie Secession Churcli in 
Ireland. A home mission was now commenced, and 
the cause of Presbyterianism began to fiourish in 
various towns and villages where it had been hitherto 
unknown. Tlie whole proceedings of this cliurcli 
were characterized by a high regard to purity of 
doctrine, and the advancement of vital religion. The 
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Iriftli Preftbyterian Church, on tlie contrary, had 
long been hindered in its progress by the preva* 
lence of Arian and Socinian doctrines, both among 
its ministers and people. By the Divine blessing, 
however, tliey were at lengtli enabled to rid tliein- 
selves of the New Light party ; and to secure uni- 
formity of teaching in the church, they passed 
att overture requiring absolute subscription to tlie 
Confession of Faith. Tl>e general synod was now, 
in almost all respects, assimilated to tlie Irish Se- 
cession Churcli, and the proposal of a union be- 
tween tbe two was seriously entertained. And an 
arrangement in regard to the Regium Donum made 
in 1838, paved tlie way for its completion, govern- 
ment having in tliat year agreed to equalise tbe 
bounty, and on certain conditions to grant £75, late 
Irish currency, per annum, to every minister con- 
nected with the two synods. Being thus placed on 
All equal footing by the government, and being now 
Agreed botii in doctrine and church polity, the great 
obstacles to a complete incorporation of the two 
churches were thus removed. 

The first movement towards union had taken place 
among the theological students of botli churclies 
Attending the Belfast Academical Institution, who 
luid established among themselves a united prayer- 
meeting. The desire for union, and a strong feeling 
of its propriety, rapidly spread both among ministers 
and people. Memorials on tlie subject, accordingly, 
were presented to the synod of Ulster, and the Se- 
cession synod, at their respective meetings in 1839. 
Committees were appointed by the two synods, and 
the matter Iiaving been fully considered and preli- 
minaries adjusted, the final act of incorporation took 
place at Belfast on the 10th of July 1840, the united 
body taking to itself the name of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. See Irish Presbyterian 
Church. 

PRKSBrrERIAN CHURCH (United). See 
United Presbyterian Church. 

PRESBYTERY, an ecclesiastical court in Pres- 
byterian churches in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
America. In the Reformed churches on the Con- 
tinent, it generally receives the name of Classis. A 
presbytery consists of all the ministers within the 
bounds of a particular district, and of representatives 
from tile kirk-sessions or consistories in tbe district. 
Every kirk-session is entitled to send one elder, and 
the roll of the presbytery is made up every half- 
year, at tbe first meeting after tbe provincial synod, 
when new ciders are retunied, and the extracts of 
tlieir election arc produced. A new moderator of 
presbytery is then ^so chosen, who must be a min- 
ister, and he is generally elected according to a sys- 
tem of regular rotation. It is tlie province of a 
presbytery to judge id all references for advice, and 
all com{ilaiut8 and appeals that come from the kirk- 
scssions within the bounds. Besides being a court 
of appeal from the inferior judicatory, it is bound to 
inspect carefully the personal conduct and pastoral j 


[ labours of every minister within its bounds, and 
when necessary to adinonisli, suspend, or even de- 
pose. It belongs to presbyteries to grant licenses 
to preach tlie gospel, and to examine and judge of 
the qualifications of those who apply for them ; to 
take cognizance of all preachers resident within their 
bounds, and to give them certificates of character 
when proposing to reside within the bounds of an- 
other presbytery. When a ministerial charge be- 
comes vacant by the death, resignation, or removal 
to another charge of its regular pastor, it devolves 
upon the presbytery to supply religious ordinances 
during the vacancy ; and before the chaise can be 
permanently filled up, the individual appointed or 
elected must be tested as to his qualifications by the 
presbytery, and must receive from them ordination if 
previously uiiordained, or induction and admission if 
previously ordained. The presbytery holds frequent 
and stated meetings, according as circumstances may 
require, and each meeting is opened and closed with 
prayer. In any emergency it is in the power of the 
moderator, on Ins own responsibility, or on receiving 
a written requisition from several members, to call a 
pro re nata meeting of presbytery. In Presbyterian 
cliurches, where the supreme court consists of dele- 
gates, it belongs to each presbytery to elect ministers 
and elders to represent them in that court. All the 
proceedings of the presbytery must be duly minuted 
by the clerk, and aie subject to tbe review of the 
provincial synod. 

■ PRESENCE (Bread op the). See Shew- 
Bread. 

PRESENTATION, tbe act of a patron nominat- 
ing an individual to be instituted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to a benefice in bis gift. The greatest 
part of the benefices in England are preseutative. 
The presentation must be put Into tbe bands of tbe 
bishop within 182 days after tbe living is vacant, 
and if be fails to do so the right of presentation 
lapses to the bisliop ; if the bishop fails to collate 
within half a-year more, it lapses to the archbishop, 
and failing him to the sovereign, who, however, is 
not restricted to a limited time. With the exception 
of a very few the parish churches in Scotland are 
presentative. Six months are allowed the patron by 
law to make liis selection, and if be fails to present 
within the prescribed time the riglit of presentation 
falls tanquam jure devoluto into the hands of the 
presbytery. A patron, in order to present to a 
vacant parish, must qualify to government, and an 
extract of Ids luiving done so must be laid on the 
table of the presbytery along with the presentation. 

PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN, a festi- 
val observed by the Romish Church on the 21it of 
November, in commemoration of tbe presentatien of 
the Virgin Mary in the Temple by her parents to be 
educated. This festival appears to liave been insti- 
tuted somewhere about the twelfth centniy* It ii 
observed also by the Greek Chureh. 

PRESIDENTS. See Ovebbbers (JbwI8|I)« 
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PRE'TAB, sprites or hobgoblins among the Bud- 
JumU in Ceylon. They are believed to inhabit a hell, 
called Ldbintaiika. In appeamnce they are ex- 
tremely attenuated like a dry leaf. There are some 
pritat that haunt the places near which they once 
lived ae men ; they are also found in the suburbs of 
cities, and in places where four ways meet. Tlieir 
bodies are represented as being twelve miles high, 
and they have very large nails. On the top of the 
head tliere is a mouth about the size of a needle's 
eye. They continually thitik with sorrow on their 
fate, from not having acquired merit in former births ; 
they are now tormented without ceasing by hunger 
and thirst, and l»ave not the power of (»btaining merit. 

PREVENTION, a tenn used in the canon law to 
denote the right which the Pope claims of setting 
aside the rights of ordinary c(*llators, and appointing 
to their benefices himself Romish divines allege 
that his Holiness, being the source of all ecclesiastical 
authority, may lawfully resume the right of collation 
whenever he chooses. 

PRI APUS, a god woivhi[)ped in later times among 
the Greeks, more especially at T.<ampsacus, on the 
Hellespont, as the god of fertility. He is said to 
have been the son of Dionysus, or as others think, of 
Adonis and Aphrodite. This god corresponds to the 
Linga of the Hindus, and was worslnpped with oftcr- 
ings of the first-fruits of gardens, vineyards, and 
fields. 

PRIEST, a sacred officer to whom it belongs to 
offer sacrifices and preside over the different rites 
and ceremonies of religion. In llie earliest ages the 
first-born of every family, the fnther.s, the princes, 
and kings were priests. When the Israelites departed 
from Egypt, however, the priesthood was confined 
to one tribe, tliat of Levi ; and it cotisisted of three 
orders, the high-priest, the priests, and the Levites. 
The high-priest and the ordinary priests were chosen 
exclusively from the family of Aaron. It was the 
duty of the priests to serve at the altar, j)reparingthe 
victims for sacrifice, and oflfering them up on the 
altar ; they kept the fire on the altar of burnt-offering 
continually burning, and tlie lamps of the golden 
candlestick perpetually lighted; they baked the 
shew-bread, and changed the loaves every Sabbath- 
day. A priest came into the sanctuary every morn- 
ing and evening carrying a smoking censer, which he 
set upon the golden table. 

The priests, in the times of David, Solomon, and 
the succeeding kings, till the Babylonish captivity, 
were divided into twenty-four classes ; and though 
only four classes returned from Babylon, these were 
again divided into twenty four classes, one of which 
went up to Jerusalem every week to discharge the 
duties of the priesthood, and they succeeded one 
another regularly on the Sabbath-day. An entire 
family was appointed to offer daily sacrifices, and as 
each family consisted of a number of priests, they 
drew lota for tlie different offices which they were to 
perform. 


Tiie Jewish priesthood being confined to certain 
families, each one was required to establish his line 
of descent, and hence the genealogies of the priests 
were carefully preserved in the Temple. It was 
indispensable for every one who aspired toj^^pe office 
of a {friest, that he should be of unblemefi^d ciiarac- 
ter, and free from any bodily defect. The prescribed 
age for entering upon the priesthood in the early 
period of the Jewish polity, was thirty years of age, 
but in later times it was twenty years. No other 
ceremony seems to have been performed at their 
consecration than what is tenned, “filling their 
hands,'' that is, simply making them engage in their 
sacred duties. When employed in the service of 
the altar they were clothed in a peculiar dress, 
consisting of a coat, a girdle, and a mitre. In the 
ca.se of Hebrew, as well as Egyptian priests, 4 he 
feet were uncovered in token of deep humility and 
reverence. The Jewish priests were wont to be 
consulted as interpreters of the law, and also as 
judges in cases of controversy. In times of war they 
accompanied the army, bearing the ark of the cove- 
nant, sounding the sacred trumpets, and encouraging 
the soldiers to deeds of bravery. Tliat they might 
devote themselves wliolly to their sacred duties, 
they were not allowed to engage in secular employ- 
ment, and for them, as well as the Levites, a regular 
maintenance w’as provided. Thirteen Levitical cities, 
with their suburbs, were set apart as a residence for 
the priests, while their maintenance was derived 
“ from the tithes,” as we are told, “ offered by the Le- 
vites out of the tithes by them received from the first 
fruits, from the first clip of wool when the sheep 
were shorn, from the offerings made in the Temple, 
and from their share of the sin-offerings, and tlianks- 
giving-offerings sacrificed in the Temple, of wliich cer- 
tain parts were appropriated to the^riests. Thus in the 
peace-offerings, they had the shoulder and the breast, 
(Lev. vii. 33, 34;) in the sin-offerings they burnt on 
the altar the fat that covered certain parts of the vic- 
tim sacrificed, but the rest belonged to the priests. 
(Lev. vii. 6, 10.) To them also was appropriated 
the skin or fleece of every victim ; and when an Is- 
raelite killed an animal for his own use, there were 
certain parts assigned to the priests. (Dent, zviii. 
3.) All the first-boni also, whether of man or beast, 
were dedicated to God, and by virtue of tliat devo- 
tion belonged to the priests. The men were re- 
deemed for five shekels (Numb, xviii. 15,16); the 
first-born of impure animals were redeemed or ex- 
changed, but the clean animals were not redeemed. 
They were sacrificed to the Lord ; their blood was 
sprinkled about the altar, and the rest belonged to 
the priests; who also had the first-fruits of trees, 
that is, those of the fourth year, (Numb, xviii. 13; 
I>ev. xix. 23, 24,) as weU as a share of the spoils 
taken in war.” 

PRIEST (High). See High-Piixest. 

PRIESTS (Romish). It is generally regarded by 
Protestant cliurches as derogatory to the honour of 
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€hri»t AS the sole Priest and Mediator of the Chris* 
tian dispenKAtion, to maintain that any man is in- 
vested witli the priestly office, and performs its pro- 
}>er work. Such an appellation, applied as it some- 
times has been, and still is, to Ciiristian ministers, 
seems to imply that Christ did not fully accomplish 
the design of his office, and destroys tl»e analogy be- 
tween him and Melchisedek. (See Melciiiskdkk, 
Order of.) Yet a few of the ancient Christian 
writers, particularly Oj)tatu8, gives bisliops, presby- 
ters, and deacons, the title of priests, chiefly on tlie 
ground that they ministered publicly by God’s ap- 
pointment in holy things. The Church of Rome, 
however, calls her ministers priests, and affirms that 
they perform the proper work of the priesthood by 
offering sacrifices to God. Tims Dens defines the 
priesthood, “ A sacred order and sacnunent, in whicli 
power is confeired of consecrating the body of Chri-t, 
of remitting sins, and of administering certain other 
sacraments,” The council of Trent declares the 
priest to be the generic term under wliich are con- 
tained priests of the first and second order, namely, 
bishops and [)resbyters. 

The ordination of a Romish priest is thus sum- 
marily described by Mr. Lewis from the Pontificale 
Romanum : “ The bishop lays botli his Imnds on liis 
head ; the other priests present, doing tlie same, of 
whom three are, or should be, present in tlieir robes 
called planets. Raising his hands, and stretching 
them over the candidate, he offers the ordination 
prayer. He then invcsis him with the stole in the 
fortn of a cross, and with the chasuble. The byrnn, 

‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,’ — ‘Come Creator Spirit,’ 
is sung, when the bisliop, dipping his thumb in the 
sacred oil, anoints each hand with its joints after the 
manner of a cross, saying, ‘ Vouchsafe, 0 Lord, to 
consecrate and sanctify these hands by this unction, 
and by our benediction ; and whatever he sltall bless, 
may it be blessed ; and whatever he shall consecrate, 
may it be consecrated and sanctified.’ The chalice, 
with the wine, and water, and paten upon it, and a 
host, are then delivered to him, saying, ‘ Receive 
power to offer the sacrifice of God, and to celebrate 
mass for the living and the dead.’ The priest then 
kisses the hand of tiie bishop, and receives from him 
tlie host; the bishop saying, ‘May the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve you to eternal life.’ 
The apostles’ creed is now repeated, after which the 
bishop again puts both his hands on his head, say- 
ing. ‘ Receive the Holy Spirit, whosesoever sijjs ye 
1 remit, they ai*e remitted ; and whosesoever sins ye 
^ retain, they are retained.’ Then he is invested with 
the chasuble, and kneeling before the bishop, he 
places his folded hands between the hands of the 
bishop, wlio says, ‘ Dost thou promise to me, and to 
iny successors, reverence and obedience?’ to which 
the priest replies, ‘ I promise.’” 

'Phe duties to which the Romish priest is thus so- 
lemnly set apart are these: (1.) To administer the 
sacrament of the eucharist, and to celebrate mass. 


(2.) To bless both persons and things, and to pray 
fbr others. (3.) To preside over and govern under 
the control of the bishop, the inferior clergy and 
people. (4.) To preach. (5.) To baptise and to 
administer the other sacraments, except confirmation 
and ordination. (6.) To remit and retain sins in the 
sacrament of penance, 

PRIM.Vl'ES (Christian). In the ancient church 
bishops venerable for age, or personal dignity, some- 
times received the name of primates. The distinc- 
tion, however, between honorary primates and pri- 
mates ill power, was very early made. In Africa 
the senior bishop and the bishop of Carthage were 
each respectively styled primate of all Africa, Tlie 
term primate was often the same in signification as 
ardihlahop^ meiropoliUin, and patriarch,. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries the chief dignitaries of a province 
or empire were generally termed p'lmates. The 
division of Enghina, in the twelftli century, into two 
ecclesiastical provinces, led to the introduction of- 
jirimacies into tliat country. The archbishop of 
Canterbury receives the title of primate of all Eng- 
land, and the archbishop of Armagh, primate of 
all Ireland. See Metropolitans, Patriarch 
(Christian). 

PRIMATES (Jewish). The patriarchal dignity, 
as we have already found in the article Patriarch 
(Jetoiih), was abolislied among. the western Jews 
in tlic fifth century. To the patriarchs succeeded 
the primates, with a somewhat different jurisdiction 
and authority. The patriarchs were hereditary, but 
tlie primates were elective, being chosen by tlie 
votes of the people. These primates appear to have 
been appropriated to the government of a particular 
province. Each province supported its own primate 
by means of tlie ancient tribute-money, which the 
patriarchs had been accustomed to receive. But by 
an edict of 'J'lieodosius the younger, that tribute was 
consigned to tiie imperial treasury of Rome, and col- 
lected by the Roman officers. Thus the office of 
primate among the Jews came to an end. 

PRIME. See Canonical Hours. 

PRIMIGENIA, a surname of Fartunay under 
which she was worshipped at Priencste, and on the 
Qniriiial at Rome. 

PRIMINISTS. See Donatists. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS. See Method- 
ist (Primitive) Connexion. 

PRIOR, the head or superior of ti priory. He is 
inferior in dignity to an Abbot (which see). Where 
there are several priora tiiere is one who is superior 
to the rest, and is termed grand-phhjr, 

PRIORY, a convent inferior in dignity to an Ab- 
bey (which see). 

PRISCILLIANISTS, a sect which arose in the 
fourth century in Spain, deriving its name from its 
founder, Prisciilian, whose eloquence and austere 
habits procured for him numerous fullowera, includ- 
ing some bishops. Tlie doctrines of the sect, which 
in many respects resembled those of the Mamj- 
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OHEAKfl (whicii see), were condemned by r synod judge of the true meaning and interpretation of 
which assembled at Saragossa a. d. 380. The per- Sacred Scripture. And to the same effect the creed 
sedition to which the Priscillianists were in conse- of Pope Pius IV. declares, ** I also admit the Holy 
qnence exposed only roused them to adopt more Scriptures according to iliat sense which our holy 
decisive measures for establishing tlieir party. The mother the church has held, and does hohk/o which 
secular power was now called in to repress them, it belongs to judge of the true sense interpreta- 
and an imperial rescript was procured condemning tion of the Scri[)tui’e8. Neither will I ever take and 
Priscillian and all his adherents to exile. They wei-e interpret them otherwise than according to the iinani- 
afterwards accused A. d. 384 before the Emperor inotis consent of the fathers." In opposition to such 
Maximus, when Priscillian and several of his follow- doctrines as these the Word of God explicitly teaches, 
ers were condemned and executed at Treves, this that every man is bound to judge for himself of the 
being the first instance of a heretic being punished true meaning of Scripture. Thus 1 Thess. v. 21, 
with death by the solemn forms of law. Notwith- “Prove all things; hold fast that which is good," 
standing the loss of their founder, the Priscillianists Acts xvii. 11, “ Tltese were more noble than those 
actively propagated their opinions in Spain and Gaul, in Tiiessalonica, in that they received the word with 
and even in tlie sixth century remnants of the sect all readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures 
were found in these countries. The general object daily, whether those tlnngs were so.” Mark xii. 24, 
of the Priscillianist system is described by Dr. “And Jesus answering said unto them, Do ye not 
Hase, as having been “ by unusual self-denials and therefore err, because yc know not the 8cri])tures, 
efforts to release the spirit from its natural life.” It neither the power of God ?” Ijiike xvi. 29, “ Abiti- 
is difficult to ascertain the real doctrines of the sect, ham saith unto him. They have Moses and the pro- 
which, however, consisted probably of a mixture of .phets; let them hear them." Is. viii, 20, “To the 
Gnostic and Manichean errors. They seem to have law and to the testi»nony : if they speak not accord- 
held the eternity of matter, and that the soul is a ing to this word, it is because there is no light in 
particle of the divine nature separated from the sub- them.” » 

stance of God ; that the human body was the work The popish theory goes to destroy individual 
of the devil, and that all the changes in tl>o material responsibility, but in alleging herself to be the ap- 
universe originated from the evil spirits. They de- pointed interpreter of Scripture, tlie Cluirch of Rome 
nied the reality of the birth and incarnation of Christ, is obliged to concede the right of private judgment 
as well as the personal distinction of the three Per- so far as to enable us to determine for ourselves from 
sons in the Godhead. Tliey disbelieved the resur- the Di>ine Word that we are bound to submit our 
rection of the body. Notwithstanding these and understandings to her guidance in spiritual things, 
other errors, their conduct was strictly moral, and And the misfortune is, that if she concedes the right 
their manners austere. and the duty, nay, even the necessity of the exercise 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT, the right which Pro- of private judgment to any extent whatever, her 
testants claim of each man reading the Bible fur theory falls to the ground. Dr. Whately shows this 
himself, and forming his own judgment of its mean- in a very striking manner in a passage which we 
ing. In their view he is not only allowed, but is bound extract from his ‘ Cautions for the Times ; ’ “ A man 
to exercise bis own judgment as to the interpretation who resolves to place himself under a certain guide 
of the statements of Scripture, looking for the guid- to be implicitly followed, and decides that such and 
ance of the Holy Spirit, who is the infallible teacher such a church is the appointed infallible guide, does 
of all true believers, and who is promised to “guide decide, on his own private judgment, that one most 
them into all truth." The Romish Church denies important point, wliich includes in it all other deci- 
the right of any man to exercise his private judgment sions relative to religion. And if, by his own show* 
even as to the sense of Scripture. On this point ing, he is unfit to judge at all, he can have no ground 
the council of Trent thus decrees, “ In order to re- for confidence that he has decided rightly in that, 
strain petulant minds the council farther decrees, that And if, accordingly, he will not trust himself to 
in matters of faith and morals, and whatever relates judge even on this point, but resolves to consult his 
to the maintetiance of Cliristian doctrine, no one, priest, or some other friends, and be led entirely by 
confiding in his own judgment, shall dare to wrest their judgment thereupon, still he does in thus re* 
the Sacred Scriptures to his own sense of them, con- solving, exercise his own judgment as to the coun- 
trary to that wliich hath been held, and still is held, sellors he so relies on. The responsibility of form- 
by holy mother church, whose right it is to judge of ing some judgment is one which, however unfit we 
the true meaning and interpretation of Saci-ed Writ, may deem ourselves to bear it, we cannot possibly 
or contrary to the unanimous consent of the fathers, get rid of, in any matter about which we really feel 
even though such interpretation should never be an anxious care. It is laid upon us by God, and we ! 

published. If any disobey let them be denounced by cannot shake it off. Before a man can rationally 

the ordinaries, and punished according to law." judge that he should submit his Judgment in other 

From the terms of this decree, it is plain that Ko- things to the Church of Rome, he must first ha\e 

I manists hold that tlieir church alone is entitled to judged, 1. That there is a God; >2. That Christianity 
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eomea from God ; 3. Tliat Christ has promised to 
give an infallible authority in the church ; 4. That 
such authority resides In tlie Church of Rome. Now, 
to say that men who are competent to fonn sound 
judgments upon these points are quite incompetent 
to form sound judgments about any other matters in 
religion, is very like saying, that inei» may have 
sound judgments of their own before they enter the 
Church of Rome, but that they lose all sound judg - 
ment entirely from the moment thev enter it.” 

PROBABILISTS and TROBABILIORISTS. 
See Casuists. 

PROCESSES, the formal acta, instruments, bulls, 
and edicts of camnmition in the Romish Church. 

PROCESSION (The) OP THE HOLY GHOST, 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to tlie Father, ac- 
cording to the Greek Church, or to the Father 
and the Sou, according to the Latin Cliurch. The 
term is founded upon tltese words of Clivist, John xv. 

I 26, “But when the Comforter is come, whom 1 will 

I send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 

truth, which proceed -th from the Father, he shall 
testify of me.” Like the expression, “ tlte genera- 
tion of the Son,” the analogous expression, “the 
procession of the Holy Spirit,’! implies, that lie has 
received his essence from the Father. Tliis mode of 
expression is common in the writings of the fathers, 
and as while the Scripture sjieaks of the Spirit pro- 
ceeding from the Father, it nowhere speaks of the 
Spirit proceeding from .the Son, the Greek fathers 
refused to recognize the double procession, and pre- 
ferred to adhere strictly to the language of Scripture. 
After Macedouius had broached his heresy denying 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, the council of Con- 
stantinople, A. D. 381, made an addition to the 
article of the Niccne creed, “ I believe in the Holy 
Ghost;” enlarging it thus, “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord, the Author of life, who proceeds 
from the Father.” Tliis creed was accepted by the 
Catholic Church, and it was afterwards enacted by 
the council of Epliesus, that no addition should be 
made to it. But in course of time the question be- 
gan to be discussed in the West, whether the Holy 
Ghost proceeded from the Sou as well as from the Fa- 
ther, and the Latin Church having decided in favour of 
the double procession, a new article was inserted in 
the creed, “ We believe in the Holy Spirit proceed- 
ing from the Father and the Son.” A violent con- 
troversy, accordingly, arose between the Greek and 
Larin churches, which at length termuiated in their 
open separation from each otlier’s communion. See 
Filioque, Holy Ghost. 

PROCESSIONS, sacred ceremonies in which 
clergy and laity march in regular order to some place 
of worship. The practice of religious processions 
is of Pagan origin, being generally observed both 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans in honour of 
I some god. On ocjpasions of public calamity or of 
public rejoicing, it was custofnary among tlie Ro- 
mans to order solemn processions to be made to the 


temples in order to invoke the assistanee of tlie godsi 
or to thank them for blessings received. The first 
processions nsentioned in the history of the Chris ian 
Church are those which were originated at Constan- 
tinople by Chrysostom. The Arlans being obliged 
to hold their meetings for public worship outside the 
town, were in the habit of walking thitlier in com- 
pany, morning and evening, singing hymns. To 
outdo the lieretics, Chrysostom instituted solemn 
processions, in which the clergy and people march- 
ed by night carrying crosses and torches, and 
chanting prayers and hymns. From this period the 
custom of religious processions was introduced first 
among the Greeks, and afterwards among the I^atins, 
In tlte Greek Church processions are not unfrequent 
in which images of the Virgin or other saints are 
carried. But in Romish countries such processions 
abound, one of the most solemn being the procession 
of the host or holy sacrament, on Corpus CAmft 
day, when the consecrated wafer is carried about in 
procession to he adored by the multitude. See Cor- 
pus CimrsTi (Festival of). 

PKOCLIANITJCS, a branch of the Montanists 
(which see), the name being derived from ti.eir 
leader, Prod us. or Proculus. 

PROCTORS, the representatives of the clergy of 
the Cliurch of England in convocation. These are 
elected by the clergy of the several archdeaconries 
before the meeting of parliament. 

PRODICIANS, a heretical sect of the second cen- 
tury, named from their leader, Prodicus. “They 
ir.aintaiiied,” says Ncaiider, “ they were sons of the 
Supreme God, a royal race ; and therefore bound to 
no law, since kings were under none. They we e 
the lords of the Sabbath, the lords overall oi'dinances. 
They made the whole worship of God to consist, 
probably, in the inner contemplation of divine things. 
They rejected pmyer, and perhaps all external wor- 
hhip, as suited to those limited minds only which 
were still held in bondage under the Demiurge ; and 
tliey were in the habit of appealing to the authority 
of certain apocryphal books which were attributed 
to Zoroaster.” Prodicus is placed by Barwius in 
a. d. 120, before Valentinus. His followers are 
.sometimes confounded with the Adamites, and some- 
times with the Oriffenists. 

PRODIGIES, wonderful appearances which were 
supposed among the ancient heathens to betoken 
some impending misfoitune or calamity. These be- 
ing regarded as marks of the anger of the gods, they 
were considered as calling for prayers and sacrifices. 
Whenever prodigies were seen the p(mt\fioss or 
priests proceeded to perform certain public rites by 
way of expiation. Tlie fall of meteoric stones was 
accounted a prodigy, and almost all the others might 
be explained by peculiar natural phenomena, which 
ill those ancient times were not understood. 

PUOEDROSIA, sacrifices, or as some allege, a 
festival offered to Dmeter at seed-time, wkh tlie 
view of securing a bountiful harvest. 
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PROGNOSTICS. See Auspices. 

PRO-HEGOUMENOS, the ex-superior of a 
Gf^ek convent, wlio has completed his term of office, 
which is two years, and retires divested of nothing 
but his power and autiiority. 

PROLOCUTOR, the chairman or president of 
convocation in England. 

PROMACHORMA, a surname of Athena. 

PROMETHEIA, a festival anciently celebrated 
at Athens in honour of Prometheus. It was one of 
the five Attic festivals in wliicli there was a torch- 
race, commencing from the altar of Prometlieus in 
tlie Ceramicus to the city. 

PRON^A, a surname of AtJiena^ under which she 
was worshipped at Delphi. 

PRONAUS, a surname of Hermes. 

PRONE, the name given in old writers to the ho- 
mily or sermon in the Romish Church. 

PRONO, an idol of the ancient Sclavoiiians, wor- 
shipped at Aldenburgli in Germany. It was a sta- 
tue erected on a column, holding in one hand a 
ploughshare, and in the other a spear and a standard. 
Its fiead was crowned, its ears prominent, and under 
one of its feet was suspended a little bell. Gerold, 
Christian bisliop of Aldenburgli, destroyed this idol 
with his own hand, and cut down tiie grove in which 
it was worshipped. 

PRONUBA, a surname of Juno among the an- 
cient Romans, as being the goddess who presided 
over marriage. 

PROPAGANDA. See CorxF.aE de Puopa- 
QANOA Fide, Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide. 

PROPHESYINGS, religious exercises Instituted 
by some of the pious clergy in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, for the purpose of advancing the know- 
ledge of divine truth, and promoting the interests of 
vital religion. The designation -w’as taken from 
1 Cor. xiv. 31, “ For ye may all propliesy one by 
one, tliat all may learn, and all may be comforted,” 
In these prophesyings one presided, and a text pre- 
viously selected was explained by one of the ministers 
to whom it had been assigned. At the close of his 
exposition each in turn gave his view of the passage : 
and the whole exercise was summed up by the presi- 
dent, who concluded by exhorting all to fidelity and 
diligence in the discharge of their sacred functions. 
These usefui exercises were looked upon with jeal- 
ousy and suspicioti by the bishops, at whose instiga- 
tion they were suppressed by the queen. 

PROPHET, one who under the influence of divine 
inspiration predicts future events. Tlie word first 
occurs in Scripture in Gen. xx. 7, where God says 
to Abimelech, “ Restore the man his wife, for he is a 
prophet.” From this passage it is plain, that Abi- 
meiech must have previously known the word, and 
his people having been of Egyptian origin, there can 
be no doubt that the term “ prophet” must have had 
the same ori^n. In Egypt the superior priests were 
called projdiets, in consequence of their privileged 


intercoui*se with tlio gods. It is not improbable tliat 
in tiiis extended sense Abimelech is called upon to 
regard Abraham ; and in the same sense the J^rd 
said to Moses, “Aaron thy brother shall be thy pro- 
phet,” or, as it is rendered in the Chalde^’'‘‘ thine 
interpreter,” that is, thy mouth to i*ev1lillit the mys- 
teries of God made known to tliee. The more 
restricted meaning of the wurd, however, is that in 
which it usually occurs in the Sacred Writings, 
namely, as one inspired to foretell future events. 
Among these the Hebrew prophets occupied a very 
high place, and their writings constitute a very im- 
portant portion of the Old Testament. They form an 
unbroken line of holy and inspired men, extending 
through a period of more than a thousand years, 
counting from Moses to Malaclii. “ Prophecy,” says 
the Apostle Peter, “ came not of old time by the will 
of man ; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Gh(»st.” The prophets in an- 
cient times either proclaimed tlieir sacred predictions 
in some public })hice in the audience of the people, 
or posted them up in a written form on some exposed 
place, as, for example, on tlie gates of the temple, 
that all who passed by might ha\e it in their power 
to peruse them. They adopted also various external 
emblems to arouse the attention of the public, and 
Impress solemn truths upon their minds. Thus, 
when calling the people to repentance, they would 
appear clothed iu sackcloth, and wearing an aspect 
of deep humiliation. On one occasion we find Jere- 
iniab witli a yoke upon his neck ; Isaiah walking 
abroad without his prophetic mantle, and with liis 
feet unshod ; Jeremiah breaking the potter’s vessel, 
and Ezekiel removing his household stufi* from the 
city, — all intended to indicate, by outward symbols, 
national calamities about to be inflicted by an angry 
God. 

The ordinary duties of the prophets may be learn- 
ed from various passages of the Old Testament. 
“ Samuel was accustomed to pray for the people, 
(1 Sam. xii. 23,) and to guide their devotions at 
sacriticial feasts, (lx. 13;) and he was also accus- 
tomed to instruct them. (1 Sum. xii. 23.) But there 
is a passage in the history of Elisiia which throws 
farther light upon tliis. The Shunammite said to 
her }ui.>band, ‘Send me, I pray thee, one of the young 
men, and one of tlie asses, that I may run to the 
man of God, and come again. And lie said, WI^p’O- 
fore wilt thou go to him to-day ? it is neither new- 
moon nor Sabbath,’ 2 Kings iv. 22, 23. Had it 
been either new moon or Sabbath, there would have 
been nothing in her going; and why? The only 
good reason seems to be that, on these days, the 
people were to assemble in ‘ holy convocation.’ And 
this makes it probable that the prophets, as well as 
the priests and licvites, were accustomed to instruct 
the people on these days. There were also some, it 
will be recollected, who were employed as the spirit- 
ual instructors and advisers of men in authority. It 
was thus that Nathan and Gad waited upon David, 
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—brought messages from the Lord ; and tliey appear 
also to liave written his life; and in a similar capa- 
city also Isaiah acted, espedally during the re%n of 
Hesekialu Bui tltat which constituted their main 
and leading character was, that they acted as the 
messengers of the Lord of hosts, rebuking on ac- 
count of sin, exhorting to repentance, and revealing 
mercy. And no individual passages can so well 
illustrate their character in this respect as their re- 
corded messages ; and the wliole collection of pro- 
phetical writings may be cited to this effect. For 
while they are intermixed with much that concerned 
after ages, they are mainly made up with addresses 
immediately applicable to tlie existing circumstances 
of Israel. And then as to their number, which is 
the only point retnaining, it may be judged of from 
the following facts : Fiit>t, that during the persecu- 
tion of Jezebel, Obadiah, .\hab’8 governor, bid one 
hundred of them, putting them by fifties in so many 
caves. (1 Kings xviii. 13.) And secondly, that 
towards tlie end of the reign of Ahab, that monarch 
called together about four hundred (xxii. 6).'' 

It was not unusual in ancient Israel for indivi- 
j duals to consult the prophets in cases of domestic 
' anxiety or national distress ; and in doing so they 
invariably brought a present along with them accord- 
ing to their rank and wealth. Thus the prophet 
Abijah received from Jeroboam, by his wife, a pre- 
seut of ten loaves, and cmcknels and a cru.se of 
honey. The dress of the ancient prophets was sim- 
ple and unostentatious. Elijah was clothed with 
skins, and wore a leathern girdle about his loins. 
And tlieir food also was frugal and plain, consisting 
generally of bread, fruits, and honey. A false pro- 
phet was punished capitally, being stoned to death. 
The extraordinary })rophet8, of whom sixteen have 
left us writings in the Old Testament, speak of 
themselves as specially cidled of God, and preface 
their message by a “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

PROPHETESS, a female prophet or seer, who 
was so called, not because she was able to predict 
future events, but because she was divinely inspired. 
Hence Deborah, Iluldah, and Anna were made, in 
some degree, the organs of divine communications. 
In Numb. xii. 2, Aaron and Miriam are represented 
as saying, both of them together, “ Hath the Lord 
indeed spoken only by Moses ? hath he not spoken 
also by us?” Some regard the terra prophetess as 
denoting a woman eminently skilled in sacred mu- 
sic, vocal and instrumental. In the East prophet- 
esses have always been few in nun>ber, compared 
with the prophets. But it has unifonniy been otlier- 
wise among the northern nations. The ancient 
Germans, for example, as well as the Gauls, had ten 
prophetesses for one prophet. “ Hence also it was,” 
says Mr. Mallet, in Ins ^ Northern Antiquities, “ that 
nothing was formerly more common in the north 
than to meet with women who delivered oracular 
informations, cured the most inveterate maladies, 
assumed wliatever shape they pleased, raised storms, 


chained up the winds, travelled through the air, and, 
in one word, performed every function of the fairy 
art. Thus endowed with supernatural powers, these 
prophetesses beir^ emverted as it were into fairies 
or demons, influenced the events they bed pcedteted, 
and all nature became subject to their commaad. 
Tacitus puts this beyond a dispute wheu lie says, 
* The Germans suppose some divine and prophetii; 
quality resident in their women, andare careful neitiier 
to disregard their ndmonirions nor to neglect their an- 
swers.* Nor can it be doubted but tliat the same 
notions prevailed among the Scandinavians. Strabo 
relates tlmt the Cimbri were accompanied by vener- 
able and hoary-headed prophetesses, apparelled in 
long linen robes most splendidly white.” 
PROPHETS (French). See Camisards. 

PROPHETS (Schools op the), colleges or 
schools for the Imining of such as were designed for 
the prophetical office, as well as for those who were 
already prophets. Tlie first institution of this kind 
is generally supposed to have been presided over 
by Samuel. It was at Ramah in Mount Ephraim, 
the place of S/imuel’s ordinary residence, or perhaps 
rather at Gibcah, a place in the ncighbourho(>d. 
Whether such schools continued during the reign of 
Da^'id and his immediate successors, does not appear, 
as no particular notice of them occurs till the time 
of Elijah, when, if ever tliey had been discontinued, 
they seem to have been renewed. At the translation 
of Elijah three such institutions existed, one at Gil- 
gal, one at Bethel, and one at Jericho. The first 
appears to have been under the special care of Elisha 
after his master had been removed. From the com- 
parison of several passages we learn that these 
schools of the prophets were seminaries of consider- 
able extent, in which those who were under training 
for the prophetical office were carefully educated by 
men of piety and experience. 

PROPITIATORY. See Mercy-Seat. 

PROSELYTES, literally strangers or foreigners, 
and when used in the Jewish sense, denoting those 
who, not being born Jews, were led to embrace the 
Jewish religion. Those who were Jews by birth, de • 
scent, or language, were termed Hebrews of the He- 
brews, while those who were admitted as proselytes 
were uniformly held in inferior estimation. In the 
time of our Lord, the Jews, and more especially the 
Pharisees, were remarkably zealous in making prose- 
lytes to their religion. From various imperil edicts 
upon the subject, it is plain that there must have been 
a considerable number of proselytes. Some merely 
received the doctrines of Judaism without conform- 
ing to its rites, and even in particular cases retiuned 
the practice of Pagan worship; these were called 
proselytes of the gate. Others renounced wholly 
their ancient faith, and strictly observed circumcision 
and the ceremonial law ; these were called proselytes 
of justice or righteousness. The diitinctioii between 
these two classes of proselytes is generally admitted 
by the learned ; but both Dr. Lardner and Dr. Dod- 
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dridge mfuntaiii, that there was only one kind of 
proselytes, and the foimer writer states that the 
notion of two sorts of proselytes is n(»t to be found 
ill any comnientAtor before tiie fourteenth century. 
Proselytes of justice or of the covenant, aa they were 
sometimes termed, were usually admitted by pircurn- 
• cision, baptism, and sacrifice, it* they were males, and 
by baptism and sacrifice simply if females. PnKse- 
lytes of the gate were not bound to observe circum- 
cision or tlie other Mosaic rites, but merely tlie 
seven Noachic Prkcepts (which see). These pro- 
selytes were not permitted like the others to worship 
in the same court of the temple with the Jews, but 
could only enter the court of the Gentiles, neither 
were they allowed to dwell in Jerusalem, They 
were much more numerous in all parts of the Roman 
Empire than the other proselytes, and were more 
easily persuaded to embrace Christianity. 

PROSERPINA. See Persephone. 

PROSES, hymns in the Roman Catholic Church, 
which arc sung after the Gradual or lutroits, and 
are characterized by an absence of all attention to 
the law of measure and quantity. To this class 
belongs the iitdbai mater. The use of proses was 
introduced, according to Dr. Burney, in the latter 
end of the ninth century. 

PROSEUCIJ-®, oratories or places of prayer 
among the ancient Jews. They were generally 
mere enclosures, in some retired spot, open above, 
and frequently shaded with trees. If connected 
with cities, as in the case of the oratory of Philip- 
pi, Acts xvi. 13, they wore often situated by a 
river side, or on tlie sea-shore. “ Questions have 
been raised,” says the late Dr. Macfarlan of Ren- 
frew, “ as to the origin of these, and their being 
or not being the same with the synagogue. Pinto 
and Josephus certainly speak of them and the syna- 
gogues as if they were substantially one. The for- 
mer expressly declares that they were places of 
instruction. ‘ The places dedicated to devotion,’ says 
he, ‘and which « are commonly called proseuchae, 
what are they but schools in which prudence, forti- 
tude, temperance, righteousness, piety, holiness, and 
every virtue are taught, — every thing nece8.snry for 
the disohat^e of duty, whether human or divine.’ 
As the writer’s observations were chiefly couflned to 
the Jews of Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, 
this description will chiefly apply to these. But 
there is no doubt, on the other hand, that where 
synagogues existed, and especially in Judea, they 
did, to some extent,* differ. And we are, therefore, 
very much disposed to concur in the opinion, that 
the oratory was substantially and in effect a syna- 
gogue. Bat the latter was the more perfect form, 
and required, for its erection and support, special 
means. There was in every synagogue a local 
court, deriving its authority, at least in Judea, from 
' the Sanhedrim ; and there were office-bearers to be 
maintained ; whereas, in the oratory, there does not 
I seem to have been any very fixed or necessaiy form 


of procedure. These might, for ought that appears, 
have been all or substautially all which belonged to 
the synagogue, or it might be little more than what 
we would call a prayer-meeting. And hence, per- 
haps, the reason of the prevalence of the — ^the 
synagogue — in Judea, and of the othai(||i^n Egyjit 
and other countries not subject to Jewish laws.” 

It is highly probable that proseuchce existed long 
before synu'^ogues. “ It is remarkable,” continues 
Dr. Macfarlan, “ that the only places where Daniel 
is said to have been favoured witii visions, during the 
day, were by the sides of rivers, (viii. 2 — 16; also 
X. 4, xii. 6-^7, and ix. 21,) the veiy places where 
oratories were wont to be. Ezekiel also received 
his commission by one of the rivers of Babylon, and 
when ‘among the captives’ of Israel, (Ezek. i. 1.) 
And he afterwards mentions his having received 
visions in the same circumstances, (iii. 15, 16.) And 
Ezra also, wheti leading back Israel to the land of 
their fathers, proclaimed and observed a fast with 
them by the way ; atid as if to keep up the same tender 
associations, he assembled them by the river Ahava, 
wliere they remained three days, (Ezra viii. 15 — 32.) 
But the very finest illustration which occurs is that 
contained in the hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm 
— ‘ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down ; 
yea, we we|vt, when we remembered Zion. We 
Itatiged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. For tliere tliey that carried us away cap- 
tive required of us a song ; and they that wasted us, 
required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs 
of Zion,’ 1—3. The people of Israel were accus- 
tomed, in after-times, to make choice of the banks of 
rivers for their omtories, and tin's point of agree- 
ment is one of the grounds on which we are proceed- 
ing. But it will hold equally good, whether the 
Israelitish captives followed, in this, the example of 
their fathers, or whether, as is more probable, their 
circumstances in Babylon led to this choice. And 
it is not unlikely that this led to a similar choice in 
after-times, and particularly in foreign countries. 
The poor captives of Babylon had, perhaps, no other 
covering or even enclosure than the willows of the 
brook; and thus may they have been driven, when 
seeking to worship the God of tlieir fathers, into 
the woody margins of Babylon’s many rivers. And 
meeting in such places, as they had been accustomed 
to do in the oratories of their native land, it is not 
wonderful that many tender associatious should be 
renewed.” 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, synagogue worship was much enlarged and 
improved, while oratories gradually diminished in 
number and importance. Hence, in later times, ora- 
tories were chiefly found in countries beyond the 
land of Israel. Under the Roman government, syna- 
gogues were discountenanced, but oratories, or placet 
of meeting for devotional exercises, were generally 
permitted all over the empire. Dr. Lardner thinks 
tliat the synagogue mentioned in Acts vt. 9, was 
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really an oratory ; and Josephus speaks of a very 
one in the city of Tiberias. But it was chiefly 
in foreign parts that proBeucIm in later times were 
found. Josephus, in detailing the decree passed in 
favour of the Jews at Halicarnassus, says, “We 
have decreed that as many men and women of the 
Jews, as are willing so to do, may celebrate their 
Sabbaths, and perform their lioly offices according to 
the Jewish laws ; and may make their proaeuchca at 
the sea-side according to tlie custom of their fore- 
fathers.” Philo also speaks parlicularly of such 
erections in Egypt. 

PROSPHCyRA, or oblation in the eucharist, as 
dispensed in the Greek Church. Tin's loaf is made 
in a circular form, and is intended to represent the 
pence which Judas received for betraying his Lord 
and Master. 

PROSTITUTION (Sacred). It is lamentable 
to observe to wliat extent immorality and indecency 
have characterized the religious rites of heathen na- 
tions both in ancient and modem times. Tliis pain- 
ful feature can be traced even among the Phoenicians, 
Babylonians, and other people of remote antiquity, 
who were in the habit of erecting tents adjoining the 
temples of their gods as residences for courtezans, 
who were supposed to be pleasing to their deities. 
Strabo states, that no fewer than 1,000 of these 
ahandoned females were attaclied to tlie temple of 
Aphrodite in Corinth, and cofisidered as an indispen- 
sable part of tlie retinue of the goddess. A com- 
mand is given to the Israelites in Lev. xix. 29, which 
Bishop Patrick interprets of these religious prosti- 
tutions. The existence of companies of these wicked 
persons in the sacred groves and high places of the 
ancient Jews, may serve to account for the rendering 
whicli the Septuagint gives of the expression “high 
places” ill Ezek. xvi, 39, by a term whicli in Greek de- 
notes a place of indecent resort. The Succath-benothf 
literally “ tabernacles of daugliters,” which the men 
of Babylon are mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 30, as hav- 
ing made, are probably places of the same kind, 
being haunts of wickedness. The aboininnble prac- 
tice of combining immorality with the worship of 
the gods appears to have continued down to the days 
of Constantine, as is evident from a passage in his 
life, written by Eusebius, where he mentions it in 
connection with the temple of Venus at Aphaca on 
Mount Libanus. Sacred prostitution forms an essen- 
tial part of the religious worship paid to several of 
the llindu deities, more particularly to Shim, under 
different forms. See Linga-Worsuip. 

PROTESTANTS, a name given to the adherents 
of the doctrines of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, derived from the famous protest tendered at 
tlie diet of Spires on the 19th April 1529. By the 
appointment of the Emperor Charles Y. a diet had 
been assembled at that place, when a resolution was 
passed enjoining those states of the empire, which 
had liitherto obeyed the decree issued against Luther 
at Worms in 1524, to persevere in tlie observation 


of it, and to prohibit the other states from attempting 
any farther innovation in religion, particul^ly from 
abolishing the mass, before the meeting of a general 
council. The elector of Saxony, the Marquis of 
Braiideiibuig, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Dukes of 
Lunenburg, the Prince of Anhalt, together with the 
deputies of fourteen imperial or free cities, entered a 
solemn protest against this decree as unjust and im- 
pious. On that account they were distinguished by 
the name of Protestants, an appellation which is 
now used in a much wider sense, to denote all those 
numerous churclies and sects which protest on prin- 
ciple against the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of 
the Church of Rome. The Protestants in this ex- 
tensive signification of the term, include the Protest- 
ant Lutheran Ciiurches holding the Confession of 
Augsburg ; tlie Protestant Churches lidding the Gal- 
lic, Helvetic, and Bclgic Confessions; the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Ciiurches holding the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England; the Protest- 
ant churches, most of them Presbyterian, adhering 
to tlie Westminster Confession, and the Coiigrega- 
tionalist Ciiurches to the Savoy Confession. Be 
sides these there are other bodies of Protestants, such 
as the Society of Friends, tlie Methodists, and the 
Socinians or Uiiitiirians, which cannot be classed 
under anv of the above-mentioned ciiurches. 

PRO T E S r A N T EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF AMERICA. See Episcopal (Protestant) 
Church of America. 

PROTKSTANT METHODIST CHURCH 
OP AMERICA. See Methodist Protestant 
Church of America. 

PROTESTORS, a name given to the nneompro- 
ini.siiig adherents of tlie Solemn League and Cove- 
nant in Scotland in the days of Charles II. See 
Covenanters. 

PROTESTORS, a small body of ministers and 
laymen who protested against the union formed n 
1820, between the Burgher and Aiitiburgher sections 
of the Secession Church in Scotland, on the ground 
that it did not afford sufficient security for the main- 
tenance of the public cause of the Secession. Having 
refused to acquiesce in the union, they formed them- 
selves into a separate denomination under the name 
of the Associate {Antihirgher) Synod, commonly call- 
ed Protestors. In 1827 they fonned a union with 
the Constitutional Associate Presbytery, thus consti- 
tuting the Associate Synod of Original Sec&iers, 
See Original Seceders (Associate Synod op). 

PROTHESIS, a small altar in tlie Greek churches. 
It stands on the left side of the grand altar, at the 
door of the sanctuary. To this altar the deacon 
conveys the bread and wine, placing the patin oti 
the right side, and tlie chalice on the left. Then 
both the priest and the deacon make three profound 
reverences before the prothesis. 

PROTOP APAS, the arch-priest in the Greek 
Church who stands on the left hand of the patriarch. 
His dignity is entirely ecclesiastical ; lie adinitiisteei 
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the holy sacrament to the patriarcli at all high and 
Kolemn masses, and receives it from him. He is the 
head ecclesiastical dignitary not only with respect to 
his peculiar privileges, but to his right and title to 
precedence. 

PROTOPSALTES, the chief singer or master of 
the choir in Greek churches. 

PROTOSYNCELLUS, the vicar or assistant of 
a Greek patriarch, who generally resides along with 
him in his palace. 

PROVINCIAL SYNODS. See Synods (Piio- 
vincial). 

PROZYMITES (Gr. pro, for, and zame, leaven), 

. a name applied by the Latin Cluirch in the eleventh 
century to the adlierents of the Greek Clnirch, be- 
cause tliey contended for the use of leavened or com 
mon bread in the eucharist. See AzYMiTiis, Bukad 
(Eucharistic). 

PRYTANEIUM, the common house of an an- 
cient Greek city or state in which a sacred fire was 
kept constantly burning in honour of Vesta. It was 
an appropriate building, where, in the name of the 
city or state, the magistrates, known as the Pry- 
tanes, brought suitable oflerings to the venerated 
goddess. The fire-service observed in honour of 
V&tUi was distinguished by the name of Prytanistis. 
The temple, which was called Prytaneium, was of a 
round form, in order, as some have supposed, to 
represent the figure of the earth, and according 
to others, to represent the centre of the universe. 
Plutarch thus speaks on the subject : ‘‘ It is also 
said that Numa built the temple of Vesta where the 
perpetual fire was to be kept, in an orbicular form, not 
intending to represent the figure of the earth, as if 
that was meant by Vesta, but the frame of the uni- 
verse, in the centre of which the Pythagoreans place 
the element of fire, and give it the name of Vesta 
and Unity. The earth tiiey suppose not to be witii- 
out motion, nor situated in the centre of the world, 
but to make its revolution round tlie sphere of tire, 
being neither one of the most valuable nor principal 
parts of the great machine. Plato, too, in hi> old 
age, is reported to have been of tlie same opinion, 
assigning the earth a different situation from the 
centre, and leaving that as the place of honour, to a 
nobler element.” If the sacred fire in the Prytanci- 
um was accidentally extinguished, or even if it con- 
tinued burning, tim vestal virgins invariably renewed 
it every year on the kalends of Marcli, by collecting 
the solar rays in a concave vessel of brass. From 
the fire which was kept burning in the Prytaneium 
of the parent state, the sacred lire was supplied to 
each of its colonies or dependent stales. Thucydides 
states, that before the time of Theseus, a Prytaneiiiin 
was to be found in every city or state of Attica. 
The Prytaneium of Athens was originally built on 
the Acropolis, but afterwards it stood near the agora 
or forum. 

PSALMIST.^, the singers, an order of the clergy 
inihe primitive Christian Cliurch. They appear to 
ir. 


have been instituted about the beginning of the 
fourth century, for tlie purpose of regulating and 
encouraging tiie ancient psalmody of the churcli. 
They were generally called canonical singers, be- 
cause their names were enrolled in the canon or 
catalogue of the clergy ; and from a canon of the 
council of Laodicea, we learn that they woRt up into 
the Ambo (which see), and sung out of a boolf^/V The 
Psahuislui were not set apart to their ofiMlt by im- 
position of hands or solemn consecration, but simply 
by the use of this form of words as it is in the canon 
of the fourth council of Carthage : ‘‘ See that thou 
believe in thy heart what thou singest with thy 
mouth, and approve in thy works what thou believest 
in thy heart.” 

PSALMODY. Sec Music (Sacked). 

PSALTER, the book in which the Psalms are 
arranged for the service of the Church of England. 

PSATIIYRIANS, a party of Ariam, who, in a 
council held A. D. 3G0, maintained that the Son was 
created out of nothing. 

PTOLOMAITKS, a branch of the Yalentinians 
in the second century, who differed from Valentinus 
as to the number and nature of the yEom. 

PUCCIANITES, the followers of one Piiceius, 
who published a work in 1592, dedicated to Pope 
Clement VIII., in which he taught, that through the 
merits of the atonement of Christ man may be saved 
with only natural religion without faith i)t the pecik 
liar doctrines of the gu.'^pel. 

PURGATORY, a place in which, according to the 
Romish Church, souls are purged by fire from carnal 
impurities after death before they are received into 
heaven. The word is derived from a Latin verb signi- 
fying to cleanse or purify, and the doctrine itself is 
thus defined in the creed of Pope Pius IV., “ I con- 
stantly hold that tliere is a purgatory, and that the 
souls therein contained are helj)ed by the suffrages 
of the faithful.” Tlie council of Trent states the 
matter more fully, “ Since the Catholic Church, in- 
structed by the Holy Spirit from the Sacred Writ- 
ings, and the ancient traditions of the fathers, hath 
taught in holy councils, and lastly in this ecumeni- 
cal council, that there is a purgatoiy, and that the 
souls detained there are assisted by the suffrages of 
the faithful, but especially by the acceptable sacrifice 
of the mass, this holy council commands all bishops 
diligently to endeavour that the wholesome doctrine 
concerning purgatory delivered unto us by venerable 
fathers and sacred councils be believed, held, taught, 
and every where preaclied by Christ’s faithful.” The 
belief of Romanists is, that the souls of just men alone 
are admitted into purgatory, that they may be 
cleansed from tlie remains of what are called venial 
sins. Accordingly, the Catecliism of the council of 
'IVeut sjiys, “ In tlie fire of purgatory the souls of 
just men are cleansed by a temporary punishment, 
in order to be admitted into their eternal country, 
into which nothing that defileth enteretli.” Gieseler 
asserts, that the doctrine of pui*gatory v/tis first sjg- 
3 p 
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ge»ted by Augtwtine, the biohop of HipjK), towarda 
the cloae of tlie fourth century. But the opinions 
of this eminent divine seem, on this particular sub- 
ject, to liave been vague and uncertain, and he throws 
out the notion as a mere l>ypothetical speculation, 
that fire may, as a temporary purilication, be applied 
to some in tlie interval between death and the gen- 
eral judgment. Prom the hesitation and doubt witli 
which Augustine speaks in regard to purgatory, it 
seems plain that, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, no such doctrine was licld to be a settled theo- 
logical dogma. It must l>e admitted that several, 
both of the Greek and Latin fathers, lield the doc- 
trine of a middle state, in which the soul exists be- 
tween deatli niid the resurrection, and a similar 
doctrine was prevalent among tlie ancient heathens. 

I But not until the days of Gregory the Great does 
I “ the existence of a purgatorial fire for certain light 
transgressions,” come to be stated as a formal article 
' of faitli. Its belief, however, obtained no general 
I establishment for ages after the pontificate of Gre- 
I gory. Tlie doctrine that papal indulgence extended 
I j over purgatory was firat maintained by Alexander 
j I Halesins and Thomas Aquinas. The council of 
j ; Florence decreed, in a. d. 1439, that “ the souls of 
I ' the righteous receive a perfect crown in heaven, so far 
I ; as they are spirits ; tlmt those of sinners endure un- 
i ! alterable pimishment ; and that those between the 
! i two are in a place of torment ; but wliether it be fire, 
orslorm, or anytliing else, we do not dispute.” The 
I ( general opinion of Romish writers is, that the pun- 
! : ishment of purgatory is inflicted by material fire of 
I [ the same nature with our elementary fire, and this 
I ! punishment is believed to be a satisfaction to the 
i justice of God. In sliort, the Romish doctrine of 
I '' purgatory is, tlmt it is a place, and not merely a 
ij state of suffering ; tliat it is not merely a state of 
I i internal compunction or remorse, but a place in which 
l! is endured actual and outward suffering; that it is 
j 1 a prison ; tlmt in it there is a real fire ; tlmt souls 
• I there detained are tortured as well as cleanse , 

I and that the souls of the pious only — truly penitent 
I and justified sinners— enter that.teinporary but dread- 
ful abode. 

I This Romish dogma is attempted to be support- 
I ed by a variety of Scripture passages. The chief 
prop, however, upon whicli the advocates of pur- 
gatorial punishment rely, is a text in the Apocry- 
pha, 2 Mac. xii. 32 — 10, where we find an account 
of the conduct of Judas Maccabeus, after his victory 
over Gorgias, the governor of Idumea. Besides, 
however, the book from which this text is taken 
being uninspired, and not even pretending to in- 
spiration, there is nothing in tlTe text itself which 
can fairly ho considered as favouring the existence 
of the Romish piirgatjory. There are, however, sev- 
ei*al texto in tlie inspired Word of God, which are 
wont to be adduced in support of the doctrine of pur- 
I gatorial fire. Dr. Blakeney quotes and comments up- 
I on some of the most important as follows : (1.) Matth. 


V. 25, 26, Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the way with him ; lest at any 
time the adversary deliver thee to tiie judge, and the 
judge deliverthee to the officer, and thou be cast in- 
to prison. Verily I say unto thee. Thou shalt by no 
means come out thence, till thou hast paid the utter- 
most farthing.” “If this refer to spiritual matters 
at all, it proves tlmt the sinner is a debtor to God — 
the creditor. lie is cast into prison till he pay the 
uttermost farthing, — whicli is for ever ; because he 
has iiotliing to pay. 'Die use of tlie word ‘ till,' does 
not necessarily imply a definite or temponiry con- 
finement ; for the Douay Bible, in its comment on 
Mattli. i. 25, quotes various texts to show that it 
refers to ‘ what is done, without any regard to the 
future.’ For instance, ‘ I am till you grow old. 
Who dare infer,’ says the Douay Bible, ‘ tlmt God 
should then cease to be?’ 

“ Besides, tlie Romanist cannot consistently prove 
anytliing. by this passage, for flic fathers disagree in 
their \ lews of it. Wlierc is the ‘unanimous con- 
sent’ of the fatliers? Where the infallible sense of 
the church? 

‘“2. A iid whosoever speaketli a word against tlie 
Son of man, it slmll be forgiven him : but wbosoevei 
speaketli against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come.’ (Matth. xii. 3*2.) 

“The parallel passages, however, in Mark iii. 29, 
and Luke xii. 10, show that the expression, ‘ neither 
in this world, nor the world to come,’ in Matthew, is 
a strong mode of stating the truth, that he hath 
never forgiveness. But again, if, according to his 
passage, sins are forgiven in purgatory, liow, accord- 
ing to Mattli. V. 25, 2G, is the uttermost farthing 
paid? If the debt be paid, it cannot be forgiven. 

“ ‘ Every man’s work shall be made manifest t- for 
tiie (lay shall declare it, Ix'cause it shall be revealed 
by lire ; and the fire shall try every man’s work of 
what sort it is.’ 

“‘If any man’s work abide wliich he hath built 
thereupon, he slmll recei\e a reward.' 

“ ‘ If any man’s work slmll be burnt, he shall siif- 
for loss ; but lie himself slmll be saved ; yet so ns by 
fire.’ (1 Cor. iii. 13, 14, 15.) 

“ 1. Tlii.stcxt cannot refer to purgatory. The fire 
spoken of, tries ; purgatory purifies. 2. It is said 
that ‘ every man’s work shall be tried,’ (ver. 13.) If 
this referred to purgatory, it would prove that every 
man must go there, which is not the doctrine of the 
Cliurch of Rome, else saints miglit be in purgatory 
even when invoked. 3. The apostle refers alone to 
the work of ministers as builders of the Lord’s visi- 
hlc temple, (verses 5, 9, 10,) not to the work of 
Christians in general. 4. Tlie fire of tribulation, and 
the fiery ordeal of judgment at last, (2 Thess. i. 7, 8,) 
shall prove whether ministers have built upon the 
foundation, either wood, hay, and stubble — unbe- 
lievers ; or gold, silver, and precious stones — belie- 
vers. 5. If tlie minister's work abide, be slmll 
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receive a reward, ‘ tlie joy and crown of rejoicing.’ 
if not, he shall suffer loss in much of Ins anticipated 
joy, though he himself shall be saved. 6. The fa- 
thers are disagreed on this passage. Where is ‘ their 
unanimous consent ?’ Where is the infallible sense 
of the church ? 

‘‘ ‘ For Christ also liath once snflfered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit;’ 

* which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison ?’ 

Which sometime were disobedient, when once 
the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water.’ (1 Pet. iii. 18, 
19, 20.) 

“ 1. This can have no reference to the supposed 
prison of purgatoiy. Those who are guilty of mor- 
tal sin, do not go to purgatory. But those to whom 
Noah preached, were guilty of mortal sin, for they 
were incredulous, accoi^ing to the Douay version of 
tl>e passage ; therefore they did not go to purgatory. 
2. Christ preached by the Holy Spirit to the antedi- 
luvians, ‘ Quicket>ed by the Spirit, by which also he 
went and preache<l,’ &c. This implies that He did 
not preach in person. 3. He preached by the Spirit 
in Noah, who is therefore called ‘ a preacher of right- 
eousness.’ 4. The prison must mean either the 
prison of sin in which they were confined when alive, 
or the prison of hell, in which, being incredulous, the 
antediluvians were when Peter wrote. These texts 
alleged in favour of purgatory, are so little to the 
j)oint, that some Roman Catholics endeavour to 
prove the dogma by the authority of the Church 
alone.” 

Considemble doubts are entertained by Romish 
writers as to the actual site of purgatory, but the 
prevailing opinion is that of Hens, that it is under 
the earth and adjoining to hell. Out of the doctrine 
of purgatorial torment arises the pnictice of praying 
for the dead, and that of the sacrifice of the mass as 
available both for the living and the dead. Hence 
also the doctrine of Indulgences, wliicli the Pope 
claims the power of dispensing, in order to mitigate 
the pains of purgatory. 

Tl>e doctrifie of purgatory, wliich forms so promi- 
nent an article of the Trideiitine creed, was condemned 
by the second council of Constantinople, and is re- 
jected by the Eastern Church; although it is a well- 
known fact, that the Greeks pray for the dead. The 
Abyssinian churcli has no distinct idea of a separate 
purgatory, but it teaches that almost all men go to 
hell at death, and that from time to time the arch 
angel Michael descends into the place of torment to 
rescue some of the souls confined there and to trans- 
fer tliem to paradise, either for the sake of some 
good works they have done while on earth, or for tiie 
prayere, good ^lorks, and especially fastings of their 
relatives and the priests. The doctrine of purgatory 


is not acknowledged by name in the Armenian 
church, but it is substantially held, prayers and 
masses being said continually for the dead. Thesp 
prayers are frequently said and incense burned over 
the graves of the deceased, particularly on Saturday 
evening, which is the special season for remembering 
the dead in prayers and alms. is said among 

the Armenians for tlie souls of^e ueparted on the 
day of burial, on the seventh, tw fifteenth, and the 
fortieth days, and at the end of the first year. Alms 
are also given by the surviving relatives to the poor 
in the name of the deceased person, in the hope that 
the merit of it will be put down to their account. 
See Rome (Church of). 

PURANAS, sacred poems of the Hindus, eighteen 
in number, believed to have been written by the 
divine sage, Vyasa. These treat of cosmogony and 
chronology, of geography and astronomy, of the 
genealogies and exploits of gods, demigods and 
heroes, of virtue and good works, of the nature of 
the soul and the means of final emancipation. The 
Puranas arc emhmced in the firet of the four Up- 
angas, and are chiefly valued by the worshippers of 
Vbthnu, 

PURIFICATION. See Lustration. . 

PURIM, a feast of the Jews, introduced by Mor- 
decai, to commemorate the remarkable deliverajico 
of that people from the cruel plot of Haman. Tliis 
festival, which was celebrated on the 14th or 15th day 
of Adar, the last month of the ecclesiastical year, 
derived its name of Purim or lots from the circum- 
stance that Haman had ascertained by lot the day on 
which the Jews were to be destroyed. In ancient 
times tlie Jews were accustomed to erect crosses on 
this day on tlieir houses, from a tradition that Hainan 
was crucified, not lianged, but these were afterwards 
interdicted, and are no longer in use. During the 
festival of Purim, which is observed to this day, 
the book of Estlier is solemly read in tlie syna- 
gogue; and wlienever the name of Haman occurs, 
the whole congi'egation clap their hands, stamp 
with tlieir feet, and cry out, “ Let his name 
and memory be blotted out.” “The name of 
the wicked shall rot.” It is also customary for 
the children to knock against the wall with little 
wooden hammers, as a token that they should en- 
deavour to destroy the whole seed of Ainalek. 
Prayers for the deliverance of the Jewish nation 
are mingled with curses on Human and his 
wife, and blessings on Mordecai and Esther. The 
season at which tlie festival of Purim occurs is a 
time of peculiar gaiety. Alms are given to the poor; 
presents are sent to relations and friends; their 
tables are loaded with the most luxurious viands; 
and they indulge largely in wine in memory of 
Esther’s banquet, at which she succeeded in defeat- 
ing the designs of Haman. 

PURITANS, a name given to a large party in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who complained that tlie 
Reformation in England was left in an imperfect state. 
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many abuses both in worship and discipline being still 
retained. It was not to be expected from his char- 
acter, that Henry VIIL, though he rescued the king- 
dom from the papal yoke, would proceed veiy far in 
reforming the religion of the country. His successor, 
however, Edwai*d VI., a young prince of earnest piety, 
was likely, had his valuable life been spared, to have 
carried out a real reform, which would liave rendered 
the Church of England more simple in her ritual and 
more strict in her discipline than she has ever had it in 
her power to be. Tlie accession of Elizabeth, after the 
brief but bloody reign of Mary, revived the hopes of 
those who had been longing for a day of more com- 
plete reformation. But it soon became quite appa- 
rent that the queen, though opposed in principle to 
popery, was resolved notwitlistanding to retain as 
much show atid pomp in religious matters as might 
be possible. A meeting of convocation was held in 
the beginning of the year 1562, at which the proposal 
for a further reformation was seriously discussed. 
Six altemtions in particular were suggested, — the 
abrogation of all holidays except Sabbaths and those 
relating to Christ, — that in prayer the minister 
should turn his face to the people, — that the signing 
of the cross in baptism should be omitted, — that the 
sick and aged should not be compelled to kneel at the 
communion, — that the partial use of the surplice 
should be sufficient, and that the use of organs should 
be laid aside. By a majority of one, and that the 
proxy of an absent person, these proposed alterations 
were rejected. 

From this time the court party and the reformers, 
as they may be termed, became more decidedly 
opposed to each other. The difference in their 
views is well described by Dr. Hetherington in his 
‘ History of the Westminster Assembly.’ “ The 
main question,” says he, “ on which they were 
divided may be thus stated, whether it were lawful 
and expedient to retain in the external aspect of 
religion a close resemblance to what had prevailed 
in the times of popery, or not ? The court divines 
argued, tliat this process would lead the people mure 
easily to the reception of the real doctrinal changes, 
when they saw outward aj)pearaiiccs so little altered, 
so that this method seemed to be recommended by 
expediency. The reformers replied, that this tended 
to perpetuate in the people their inclination to their 
former superstitions, led them to think there was, 
after all, little difference between the reformed and 
the papal churches, and consequently, that if it made 
them quit popery the more readily at present, it 
would leave them at least equally ready to return to 
it should an opportunity oH'er; and for this reason 
they thought it best to leave tis few tmees of popery 
remaining as possible. It was urged by the court 
party, that every sovereign had authority to correct 
all abuses of doctrine and worship within his own 
dominions: this, they asserted, was the true meaning 
of the act of supremacy, and consequently the source 
of the reformation in England. The true refuriners 


admitted the act of supremacy, in tlie sense of tlie 
queen’s explanation given in the injunctions; but 
could not admit that the conscience and the religion 
of the whole nation was subject to the arbitraiy dis- 
posal of the sovereign. The couit party recognised 
the Church of Rome as a true church, though corrupt 
in some points of doctrine and government; and this 
view it was thouglit necessary to maintain, for with- 
out this the English bishops could not trace their 
succession from the apostles. But tiie decided re- 
formers affirmed the pope to be antichrist, and the 
Church of Home to be no true church; nor would 
they risk the validity of their ordinations on the idea 
of a succession through such a channel. Neither 
party denied that the Bible was a perfect rule of 
faith; but the court party did not admit it to be a 
standard of chiircb govennneiit and discipline, assert- 
ing that it had been left to the judgment of the civil 
magistrate in Cliristian countries, to accommodate tlie 
government of the chtircli to the policy of the Slate. 
The reformers maintained the Scriptures to be t!te 
standard of churcli government and discipline, as well 
as doctrine; to the extent, at the very least, that no- 
thing should be imposed as necessary which was not 
expressly contained in, or derived from, them by neces- 
sary consequence ; adding, that if any discretionary 
power in ntinor matters were necessary, it must be 
vested, not in the civil magistrate, but in the spiritual 
office-bearers of the clmrcli itself. The court reformers 
held that the practice of the primitive church for the 
four or live earliest centuries was a proper standard 
of church govennnent and discipline, even better 
suited to the dignity of a national establishment than 
the times of the apostles; and that, therefore, no- 
thing more was needed than merely to remove tlte 
more modern innovations of popery. Tlie true re- 
formers wished to keep close to the scripture model, 
and to admit neither office-bearens, ceremonies, nor 
ordinances, but such as were therein appointed or 
sanctioned. The court party affirmed, that things in 
their own nature indifferent, such us rites, ceremonies, 
and vestments, might be appointed and made neces- 
sary by the command of tiie civil magistrates; and 
that then it was the bounden duty of all subjects to 
obey. But the reformers maintained, that what 
Ciirist had left indifferent, no human laws ought to 
inako necessary; and besides, that such rites and 
ceremonies as had been abused to idolatry, and 
tended to lead men back to popery and superstition, 
were no longer indifferent, but were to be rejected as 
unlawful. Finally, the court party held that there 
must be a standard of uniformity, which standard 
was the queen’s supremacy, and the laws of the 
land. The refonners regarded the Bible as the only 
standard, but thought compliance was due to the 
decrees of provincial and national synods, which 
might be approved and enforced by civil authority.” 

From this contrast between the opinions of tlie 
two parties it is plain that, though the use of the 
sacerdotal vestments formed the rallying point of the 
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whole controversy, its fouiKktioii lay deeper than 
any mere outward forms. The queen ^ve strict 
orders to the ardtbishop of Canterbury, that exact 
order and unifonnity slioiild be maintained in all ex* 
teroal rites and ceremonies. Nay, so determined was 
she that her royal will should bo obeyed, that she 
issued a proclamation requiring immediate uniformity 
in the vestments on pain of prohibition from preach- 
ing and deprivation from oftice. Matters were now 
brought to a crisis by this decided step ou the part 
of the queen. Multitudes of godly ministers wore 
ejected from their churches and forbidden to preach 
anywhere else. Ilitlierto they had souglit reforma- 
tion within the church, but now their hopes from that 
quarter being wholly blasted, they came to the re- 
solution in 1566, to form themselves into a body 
distinct from the Cliurch of England, which tltjey re- 
garded as only half reformed. 

Elizabeth was enraged that her royal mandate 
should have been so signally set at nought. The 
suspended ministers took strong ground, and having 
separated from the church as by law established, 
they published a treatise in their own vindication, 
boldly declaring tliat the imposition of mere human 
appointments, such as tlie wearing of particular \esl- 
nients by the clergy, was a decided infriiigement ou 
Cliristiaii liberty, which it was not only lawful but a 
duty ta resist. In the face of persecution, and under 
threats of the royal displeasure, the Puritans, who, 
since the Act of Uniformity had been passed in 1562, 
were sometimes ctilled Nonconformists, continued to 
hold their private meetings. Tlieir iirst attempt to 
engage in public worship was rudely interrupted by tJie 
officers of justice, and under colour of law several were 
sent to prison and were afterwards tried. The party, 
however, continued to increase, and so infected were 
the younger students at Cambridge with the ruritan 
doctrines, that the famous Thomas Cartwright, with 
300 more, threw off’ their surplices in one day within 
tlie walls of one college. 

The religious condition of England at this time 
was truly deplorable. “ Tl»e churchmen,” says 
Strype in his Life of Parker, “heaped up many 
l)enefice8 upon themselves, and resided upon none, 
neglecting their cures; many of them alienated their 
lands, made unreasonable leases, and wastes of their 
I woods; granted reversions and udvowsons to their 
wives and children, or to others for their use. 
CJmrches ran greatly into dlhipidations and decays; 
and were kept nasty and filthy, and indecent for 
God’s worship. Among the laity there was little 
devotion. The Loid’s day was greatly profaned, 
and little observed. Tlie common prayers were not 
frequented. Some lived without any service of God 
at all. Many were mere heatliens and atlieists. The 
queen’s own court was an harbour for epicures and 
atheists, and a kind of lawless place, because it stood 
in uo parish. Which things made good men fear 
some sad judgments impending over tlie nation.” 

To provide a remedy for the ignorance and ineffi- 


ciency of the clergy, associations were established in 
different dioceses for the purpose of conducting “ pro- 
phesyings," as they were called, or private exposi- 
tions of difficult passages of Scripture. Tliese meet- 
ings, however, excited the jealousy of the queen, who 
issued an order for tlieir SLq^pression. Tlie parlia- 
ment seemed to be somewliat dtsp^ed to mitigate 
tlio suflbrings of the Puritans, ^ 'in 1672 two bills 
were passed having that objectm view, Eneour- 
ttged by this movement in their favour, they prepared 
a full statement of their grievances, under the title 
of an ^ Admonition to the Parliament,' and in this 
document, which is understood to have been the pro- 
duction of Cartwright, the parliament was urged to 
reform the churches. Instead of obtaining redress, 
several of tlie leading Puritans were imprisoned and 
treated with great severity. The decided opposition 
which the queen had uiaiiifested to all reform in tiie 
church, led the Puritans to surrender all hope of any 
legislative act in favour of their views, and being 
most of them Presbyterians in principle, those of ' 
liiem resident in London and its neighbourhood 
funned themselves into a presbytery, and although 
tlie step tiiiis taken called fortii from the queen an- 
other proclamation enforcing uniformity, other pres- 
byteries were formed in neiglibouriiig counties. 

The Puritans were now effectually separated from 
the Church of England, and were organized un- 
der a different form of church polity. But the inde- 
pendent attitude wliich they had thus assumed 
rendered them only tlie more obnoxious to the queen 
and the High Church party. Strong measures were 
adopted, accordingly, to discourage them and destroy 
their iutluence; many of them being silenced, im- 
prisoned, banished, and otherwise oppressed. In 
1580, an act of parliament was passed prohibiting 
the publication of such books or pamphlets as assail- 
ed the opinions of the prelates and defended those of 
the Puritans. This was followed in the same session 
by another act authorizing the infliction of lieavy 
lilies and imprisomnent upon those who absented 
themselves from “ ehureh, chapel, or other place 
where common prayer is said according to the Act 
of Uniformity.” 

The effect of these liarsli and rigorous enactments 
was to render the Puritans bolder and more deter- 
mined. No longer limiting their coin[)laints against 
tlic E:>tablislied Church to some of her outward rites 
and ceremonies, some of them even went so fai* as 
to renounce her communion, and to declare iier as 
scarcely entitled to the name of a Christian Churcli. 
One of the leaders of tin's extreme section of the 
Puritan party was Robert Brown, who is thought to 
Iiave been the founder of the Independent or Congre- 
gational cliurehes in England. (See BiiOWNiSTS.) 
Tlie greater number of the Puritans, however, were 
either Presbyterians, or still retained their connec- 
tion with the Church of England. But in all cir- 
ciuiistances they were the objects of the most bit- 
ter and unrelenting hostility on the part of Eliza- 
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b(^h. The tide of peniecutioti rail high and strong. 
Ill vain did the House of Commons attempt to throw 
tlie shield of their protection over the poor oppressed 
Puritans ; the queen was inexomble, and her faithful 
parliament was compelled to yield. 

Ill this state of matters all hope of a legislative 
remedy Was abandoned, and the Puritan ministers set 
themselves to devise plans for their own usefulness 
and efficiency as CHiristian teachers. A Book of 
Discipline was prepared fur their direction in their 
pastoral work ; and this document was subscribed by 
upwards of 500 of the must devoted ministers in 
England. The High Cliurch party now took a bold 
step in advance. Dr. Bancroft, in a sermon which 
he preached at Paul’s Cross on the 12rh of January 
1588, maintained the divine right of bisliop.s, thus 
exposing the Puritans to the charge of heresy. The 
promulgation of a doctrine so novel and startling, 
excited the utimtst commotion throughout all Eng- 
land. Many of the moderate siiptmrters of Episco- 
pacy were not prepared to coincide in the extreme 
view which Dr. Bancroft had taken, and the friends 
t of royal supremacy were alarmed lest the propaga- 
I tion of such opinions might lead to an infringement 
i of the queen’s prerogative as head of the Church of 
I England. Tlie Puritans, on the other hand, were for 
j a considerable time disposed to treat the whole mat • 

I ter with ridicule, and, accordingly, the famous Martin 
Mar Prelate Tracts were issued at this time, cliamc- 
terized by the most pungent wit and caustic satire 
levelled against the bishops and their supporters. 
These anonymous pamphlets were circulated in great 
' numbers throughout the country, and read with the 
utmost avidity by all classes of the people. The 
authors of these clever though coarse productions, 
were never discovered, and their damaging effect up- 
on the High Church party was only arrested by the 
seizure of the printing-press from which they had 
been thrown off. 

But tlie evil which Bancroft wrought was not limit- 
ed to the extravagant assertion of t)iedi\ine riglit of 
' Episcopacy ; he persecuted the Puritans with such 
relentless Airy, that in one year 300 ministers were 
silenced, excommunicated, imprisoned, or compelled 
to leave the country. An act was passed for tiie 
suppression of conventicles on pain of perpetual 
banishment. In short, tliroughout the whole reign 
I of Elizabeth the Puritans were assailed with the most 
cniel persecution in almost every conceivable form. 
At length, as the life of the despotic queen ap- 
proached its close, the hopes of the oppressed and 
I down- trodden party began to revive. The throne, 

. wlien vacant, was likely to be filled by James VI. of 
I Scotland, whose education in a Presbyterian coun- 
, try, as well as bis avowed preference for a Presby- 
. tcrian Glmrch, were likely to predispose him to 
; favour their views. At length, on the 24tli of March 
1603, Queen Elizabeth died, and the Scottish king 
was proclaimed sovereign of England. T’lie Puri- 
tans lost no time in taking steps to call the atten- 


tion of the new king to the heavy grievances un- 
der which they had long laboured. Accordingly, as 
James was travelling southwMds to take posses- 
sion of the English throne, a document, commonly 
known by the name of the Millenary Petition^ was 
put into his hands, in the preamble of wliicli tlie 
petitioners declared — and hence the name — “ThiU 
they, to the number of more than a thousand minis- 
tei*s, gi'oaned under the bui'den of human rites and 
ceremonies, and cast themselves at his majesty’s 
feet for relief.” This petition was signed by 760 
ministers, which was probably about one half of 
the Puritan ministers in England. As was to 
iiave been expected, the Prelatic party also assail- 
ed the royal ear witli plausible statements of their 
High Church views. James professed to have a 
peculiar skill in theological debate, and by way of 
appearing to be impartial, he arranged a public dis- 
cussion of the contested }>oInts to take place in his 
presence on an appointed day. This is well known 
as the Hampton Court Conference^ which ended n 
convincing the Puritans that they were utterly mis- 
taken in looking for protection, not to speak of 
favour, from the new monarch, who had evidently 
become a sudden convert from Presbytery to Kfiis- 
copacy, and that too of the strongest and most High 
Church character. 

James had no sooner ascended the throne of Eng 
land than he began to inanifest a disposition to be 
still more tyrannical and despotic than even Eliza- 
lieth herself had been. The high commission which 
had long been an engine of the most cruel oppression 
against the Puritans was continued ; subscription to 
canons and articles was enforced with the utmost 
rigour, and those ministers who refused to subscribe 
were silenced or deposed. Thus insulted and Op- 
pressed, both by the government and the dominant 
party in the church, the Puritans felt it to be im- 
portant that tbeir true principles should be thoroughly 
understood by the people. With this view a trea- 
tise was published, entitled ‘ English Puritanism,* 
which afforded a full and impartial statement of their 
peculiar opinions. 

The extent to which James was disposed to push 
tlie royal prerogative was well fitted to awaken 
alarm both in the parliament and the people. 
Both civil and religious liberty were evidently in 
danger, and parliament prepared to interfere and 
to demand redress of grievances which had now be- 
come intolerable. “ But the king,” says Dr. Hether- 
iiigtoii, “met all their remonstrances and peti- 
tions for redress with the most lofty assertions of 
his royal prerogative, in the exercise of which he 
held himself to be accountable to God alone, affirm- 
ing it to be sedition in a subject to dispute what a 
king might do in the height of his power. The [»ar- 
liameiit repeated the assertion of tlieir own rights, 
accused the high commission of illegal and tyranni- 
cal conduct, and advocated a more mild and merciful 
course of procedure towards the Puritans. Offended 
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with th« awakening spirit of freedom thus displayed, 
the king, by tlie advice of Bancroft, dissolved the 
parliament, resolved to govern, if possible, without 
parliaments in future. Tliis arbitrary conduct on 
the part of James aroused, in the mind of England, 
a deep and vigilant jealousy with regard to their sov- 
ereigirs intentions, which rested not till, in the reign 
of his son, it Jiroke forth in its strength, and over- 
threw the monarchy.” 

Deprived of all liope of redress, numbers of the 
Puritans fled to the Continent, and some of them 
having there become imbued with tlie principles of 
Independency, returned to introduce that system of 
church polity into England. Thus arose a body of 
Christians, which ere long assumed a prominent place 
both in the religious and political history of tlie king- 
dom. The king, though a professed religionist, was 
still more a politician, and so completely was the 
former character merged in the latter, that he had 
come to rank all as Puritank who dared to limit the 
royal prerogative or to uphold the rights and liberties 
of the people as established by law and the constitution 
of the country. And to the maintenance of despoti.siii 
in the state he added also the fostering of unsound 
theology in the cliurch, avowing his hostility to the 
Calviniatic views in which he had been reared in 
Scotland, and bestowing his favours upon those of 
the English clergy who were beginning to teach 
Arininian sentiments. The condition of the country, 
both in a political and religious aspect, was every 
day becoming more deplorable, and matters were fast 
ri|>eiiing for a great national convulsion, when the 
death of James in 1625, and the accession of his son 
Charles I., arrested the revolutionary tendencies 
for a time. Additional cruelties, however, were 
inflicted upon tlie Puritans under the new reign; 
fresli ceremonies of a thoroughly llomish cliur- 
Kcter were introduced by Eaud with the royal sanc- 
tion; and ill consequence, numbers wlio refii.^ed 
to conform were obliged to seek refuge in other 
countries. A few years before tlie new reign had 
commenced, a body of Puritans, unable lunger to 
endure the persecution to which they were exposed, 
had embarked as exiles, seeking a new home on the 
western shores of the Atlantic, and liad formed a 
settlement in New England, destined to be (he 
foundation of a new empire. This colony of the 
pilgrim fathers received vast accessions in coiise 
quence of the arbitrary measures of Laud. An 
association for promoting emigration to New Eiig- 
Jaiid was formed on a large scale. Men of rank and 
influence, and ejected Puritan ministers of high sland- 
! ing, eneouraged the scheme, and a grant of land from 
tlie government was applied for. The government 
was not opposed to tlie design, and a patent was ob- 
tained for the government and company of Ma6.sa- 
chusetts Bay. Emigrants to the number of 200 set 
•ail, and landing at ^lein in 1629, established a new 

r colony there. Next year 1,600 left the shores of 
England, including many both of wealth and educa- 


tion. The desire for emigration on the part of the 
oppressed Puritans continued to gather strength, and 
year after year large numbers of them proceeded to 
New England. Neale alleges, that had not the civil 
power interfered to check the rage for emigration, in 
a few years one-fourth part of the property of the 
kingdom would have been taken t(Jt„^Ainerica. But 
the government became alanne ^ aiid a proclamation 
was issued, “to restrain tlie di«!lrderly transporting 
of his majesty’s subjects, because of the many idle 
and refractory humours, whose only or jirincipal end 
is to live beyond the reach of authority.” Next day 
an order appeared to “ stay eiglit ships now in tlie 
river pf Thames prepared to go for New England,” 
and the passengers, among whom was Oliver Crom- 
well, were obliged to disembark. Notwithstanding 
the check thus given to emigration, it is calculated 
that during twelve years the emigrants amounted 
to no less than 21,000 persons. 

The tyrannical conduct of diaries and his minions, 
both in the goseniment and the church, soon pre- 
cipitated the country into all the horrors of a civil 
war, which ended in the death of tlie king by the 
axe of the executioner, and in the establishment of 
the commonwealth under the protectorate of Crom- 
well. By the Act of September 10th, 1642, it was 
declared that prelacy should be abolished in Eng 
land, from and after the 5ih of November 1643, and 
it was resolved to summon together an assembly of 
divines in order to complete the necessary r^fonna- 
tion. Ill the meantime various enactments were 
passed for the suppression of some of the most 
crying evils, and for affording some support to those 
Puritan ministers who had been ejected in former 
times for non- conformity, or had recently sufl'ered 
from the ravages of tlie king’s army. For nine 
inonths after the passing of the Act for the abolition of 
prelacy, there was no iixed and legalized form of 
church government in England at all. Even Charles 
had consented to the removal of the bishops from 
the House of Lords; and though he had not sanc- 
tioned the abolition of the hierarchy, yet a large 
party regarded tlie ineasui'e as called for in the 
circumstances of the country. In this state of mat- 
ters the Westminster Assembly of Divines was con- 
vened, consisting largely of Puritan divines, who 
had gradually become attached to Presbyterian- 
ism. The Independent or Congregational party in 
the Assembly, however, though few in point of 
number, yet had suflicient influence to prevent pres- 
bytery from being established in England, Through- 
out the days of the Commonwealth Puritanism 
existed in the form chiefly of Independency. On 
the 25th of December 1655, Cromwell issued a pro 
chunation that tliencefortli no minister of the Church 
of England should dare to preach, administer the 
saemments, or teach schools, on pain of imprisoii- 
inent or exile. After the Restoration of Charles 11. 
in 1662, the name of Puritan was changed into that 
of Non~ConfonnUts^ wliicli comprehended nil who 
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I refused to observe the rites and subscribe to the 
doctrines of the Cimrch of England in obedience to 
the Act of Unifonnity. By tliis act nearly 2,000 
ministers of the Church of England were ejected 
from their cliarges and thrown into the ranks of the 
Non-Conformists. 

PUSEYITES. See Anglo- Catholics. 

PUTO, an island famous in tlie uimals of Bud- 
hism in China. For a tliousand years it has been 
devoted to the religious rites and services of the Bud- 
liists in that comitry. It is one of tlie most easterly 
islands of the Chusan arcliipclago, and is about 70 
miles from the mainland near Niiigpo. It is about 
five miles long, and from one to two broad. ^Ilere 
Citinese Bndiiism may be seen in perfection, its rites 
being carefully practised in the great temple. Long 
before daylight some of the priests rise to matins 
and strike the bells and drums to rouse the gods 
from sleep. Again in tlie forenoon tliey .are at their 
devotions ; and in the afternoon, sometime before sun- 
set, they are summoned to vespers. At nine o’clock 
at night some of them repeat the ceremony of tlie 
I morning. Besides tin's there are several services 
1 performed to order for the special benefit of some 
I individual for which they are paid. 

I PYANEPSIA, a festival in honour of Apollo^ 
celebrated among the ancient Greeks every year at 
Athens. It is Sfvid to have been first instituted by 
Theseus, and intended to be a feast of rejoicing at 
the completion of harvest. Ilenco, in the proces- 
sion which took place on the occasion, an olive- 
branch, wrapped in wool and laden with the fruits of 
the harvest, was carried along by a boy amid strains 
of joyful music. Tlie procession marched to the 
temple of Apollo, at the entrance of which the olive- 
branch was planted. Some have alleged that at this 
fe$»tival every Athenian planted an olive-branch in 
front of his house, and allowed it to remain there 
till the next festival, wlieii a new one was substituted 
ill its place. 

PYllA, the funeral pile of wood among the .*in- 
cient Greeks on which dead bodies were ofieii 
burned. The body was laid on the top, and in the 
heroic ages it was customary to burn along with the 
corpse, animals and even cajdives or slaves. Oils 
and perfumes were also thrown upon the fire. When 
the body was consumed and tlic ]nT 0 was burnt 
down, the fire was extiiiguislied by throwing wine 
upon it, and the friends collected the bones, which 
tiiey waslied with wine and oil, and placed in urns. 

pyR.<ELIM, a fire-temple among the ancient Per- 
sians. It was simply an enclosure, in the centre of 
which was placed the sacred fire, and the pyraeutn 
WHS so constructed that the solar rays could Jiot fall 
directly upon tlie sacred fire which it coiitained. 
The first pyraeuin was built by Zoroaster at Balk in 
Persia ; and thence the sacred fire was conveyed to 
oiljer tire- temples both in Persia and in India. See 
I*aiihi:ks, Peusi\ns (Religion op the An(hent). 

PYRAMIDS, immense masses of building in 


Egypt ; the earliest by many centuries of all exist- 
ing monuments. They are situated near Cairo, in 
tlie middle between tlie upper and the lower coun- 
try. The age of these giant structures has been a 
frequent subject of discussion among the leanied. 
Some have conjectured them to be of antediluvian 
origin. At all events they were regarded 2,600 
yenr-s ago as monuments of antiquity. Tlie hugest 
and the most important are the pyramids of Giseh. 
These are three in number, of vast size, liaving sev- 
eral other smaller ones immediately adjoining them. 
The probable uses of these buildings liave given rise to 
numberless dissertations, and yet the problem is still 
unsolved. Sunietiincs they have been imagined to 
be vast repositories for hidden treasures, at other 
times as magnificent fire-temples or astronoiiiical 
observatories. Herodotus, however, regards them 
as nothing more than sepulchral monuments reared 
by the pride, and vanity, and superstition of tyrant 
inonarchs. A fter all tlief leamed labour and research 
which have been expended upon the subject, the 
almost universal opinion is identical with that of 
the Grecian historian. “They are probably,” says 
Professor Robinson, “the earliest as well as the 
loftiest and most vast of all existing works of iiiiiii 
upon the face of the earth; and there seems now 
little room to doubt that they were erected chietly, 
if not solely, as the sepulchres of kings.” In this 
view of the matter we find a very ingenious account 
of the process of construction of the great pyramid 
in Gliddon’s ‘ Discourses on Egyptian Archaiology 
“ When a king began his reign, one of the Hrst things 
he (lid was to level the surface of the rock for the 
base of the pyramid which was to cover his tomb, and 
excavate a cliainber iindergroiind for the reception of 
the body, with a passage communicating with the 
surface. Tiiat being done, he built a course of ma- 
sonry ov'er it, corresponding in size with tlie excava 
lion. If the king died during the year, a small 
pyramid was thus formed; if he continued to live a 
second, a second eoiirse was added, and so on fur 
every future year, from which it is evident that the 
size of the pyramid was necessarily proportioned to 
the length of the king’s reign. On his death a tinish 
was put to the work by filling up the angles of the 
masonry with smaller stones, and then placing ob- 
long blocks one upon another, so as to form steps 
from tliebiise to the apex ; after which, beginning at 
the top and working downwards, these stones were 
bevelled off at the corners, so as to give the pyramid 
a smooth surface, and leave it a perfect triangle. It 
was a misconception of this proeesi^ which occa- 
sioned a laugh at Herodotus for saying the pyramids 
were finished from the top downwards, but this was 
actually the case. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the masonry, for by this skilful contrivance each 
stone of the casing capped the next so as to leave no 
vertical joints, thus combining yearly increase with- 
out alteration in form, and perfect durability when 
completed. 1 observed that tlie interior of the great 




pyramid ia <me solid masa of masoury. Tliia is not, 
hovirever, exactly the case. There are within it a 
liall, two chambera-^lled the king’s and tiie queen’s 
cliamber —A hole, supposed to have been a well, and 
two air passages, to give ventilation ; but these do 
not form together one-sixteen-liundrcdtli part of the 
entire area, the rest being perfectly solid.” Dr. 
Duff also, as the result of a personal examination 
of the pyramids, says, “ Wiiat then are these huge 
structures ? Standing where we now do, the ques- 
tion seems scarcely to admit of reasoning at all. 
There is an intense feeling, and we cannot help it. 
There is, in spite of ourselves, an overwhelming sen- 
sation, that tliey are sepulchral monuments, and 
nothing more. Wherever we turn, what do our eyes 
behold? Close to the very base of these mighty 
fabrics, and around them for miles in all directions, 
are numberless subterranean excavations, pits, or 
catacombs, in which have been discovered sarcopliagi 
and piles of the embalmed dead. Around them, 
in all directions, are numberless supernal edifices, 
mounds, or tumuli, in which, when opened, have 
been found bones, and fragments of wooden cases, 
and bandaged mummies. And in aii}^ of jhe pyra- 
mids wliich have been explored, what lias ever yet 
been found except some vaulted chambers, a sarco- 
phagus, and a few mouldering bones ? Altogether, 
it seems utterly impossible to stand here, surrounded 
by such an endless variety of indisputable memo- 
rials of the dead, — differing not less in sisse than in 
form and structure, — without being resistlessly im- 
pressed with the conviction that we are really stand- 
ing in the centre of a vast Necropolis, or city of the | 
dead — as resistlessly impressed wiiii that conviction, | 


as if encompassed by the monuments of the largest 
churchyard in Christendom ; and that these tower- 
ing pyramidal piles are only the most gigantic of 
ten thousand clustering mausoleums.” 
PYRRHONISTS. See Sceptics. 
PYTHAGOREANS. See Irmc School. 

PYTHIA, the priestess of Delphi, who 

gave forth the oracular responsdPSDf the god. At 
first there was only one Pythia, but afterward.^ there 
were always two who alternately took their seat 
upon the tripod. 

PYTHIAN GAMES, one of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks. They were celebrated on a 
plain in the neighbourhood of Delphi in honour of 
Aj)ollo, Artemis^ and Leto, On one occasion they 
were held at Athens. It has been said that they 
originated in a musical contest, which consisted in 
singing a hymn in honour of Apollo with an accom- 
paniment on the cithara. Afterwards cliariot-races, 
and also foot-races, were introduced, as forming part 
of the games. At one lime they were celebrated at 
the end of every eighth year, but in tlie forty-eighth 
Olympiad they began to be held at the end of every 
fourth year. It was probably in 8})ring that the 
celebration took place, and it lasted for several days. 
They appear to have been reguhu-ly observed down 
to the end of the fourth century. Lesser Pythian 
games were celebrated in many other places where the 
worship of Apollo was introduced. See Games. 

PYTillUS. a surname of Apollo^ derived from 
Pytho, the ancient name of Delphi, where he had 
his most famous oracle. 

PYX, the box or shrine in which the Romanists 
keep the host or consecrated wafer. 


QUADRAGESIMA (Lat. fortieth), a name for- 
merly given to the first Sunday in Lent, from the 
fact of its being forty days before Easter. 

QUADRIFRONS, a surname of the Roman god 
/onus, who was sometimes represented with four 
foreheads, which probably symbolized the four sea- 
sons of the year. 

QUAKERS. See Fkienos (Society of). 

QUANWON, a Japanese deity. See Canon. 

QUARTERS (Gods of the Five), Climese dei- 
ties who preside over the north, south, east, west, and 
centre. They are more di'eaded by the people tliari any 
other gods, and are supposed to exercise control over 
pestilentieil diseases. The most costly of all the Chi- 
nese fsstiimls is iji honour of these dreaded angels of 
death. It is obseiwed regularly in the fourth moiitli, 


and is the great religious festival of the year. It is 
celebrated by a grand procession on a large and very 
expensive scale, not only in the towns, but in many 
of the villages. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. See Ashtarotii, 
Tien-how. 

QUESTMEN. See Churchwardens. 

QUETZALCOATL, the benignant deity of the 
Toltecs, who entered Mexico in the seventh century. 
Under the indueiice of the “ Feathered Serpent,” as 
liis name implies, the country rapidly advanced in 
prosperity and wealth. The liigh state of civiliza- 
tion, however, to which the Toltecs had attained was 
speedily followed by a period of national decline, 
caused by the malignant opposition of the god Tez- 
cailipoca. From liim Quefzakoatl received a magical 
3q 
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potion, which he had no sooner quaffed, than he felt 
iiimtelf compelled to quit the region which had been 
BO much benehted by hie labours, and to proceed 
southwards, until he reached Cholula, where he was : 
raised to the rank of a deity, and a temple erected 
to his honour, the ruins of which are still looked 
upon as among the most splendid remains of Meiicaii 
mythology. See Mexico (Religion op Ancient). 

QUIES, an ancient Roman goddess personifying 
rest and tranquillity. 

QUIETISTS. See Mystics. 

QUINISEXTINE COUNCIL, the name given to 
a council held at Constantinople a. d. 692. It was 
j)roperly the seventh general council, and supplied 
canons for the church, particularly canons of disci- 
pline, which the dfth and sixth had neglected to 
make. Being thus a kind of supplement to the 
fifth and sixth general councils, it was called Cbncf- 
lium Quinisextum. Its meetings were held in a hall 
in the imperial palace, called Trullus ; hence it re- 
ceived the name also of the Trullan council. It was 
composed chiefly of Oriental bishops, and its can- 
ons were publicly received in all the churches within 
the territories of the Greek emperors. It declared 
persons lawfully married to be separated on a charge 
of heresy being substantiated against them. It con- 
demned also the compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 

QUINQUARTICULANS, a name applied in the 
seventeenth century to those Arminians who agreed 
with the Reformed in all doctrinal points, except the 
five articles contained in their remonstrance. See 
Arminians. 

QUINQU ATRIA, an ancient Roman festival 
celebrated in honour of Minerva on the 19th of 
March. Some writers allege that its observance 
was limited to one day ; others, however, say, that it 
histed for five days. This last is the opinion of 
Ovid, who considers it to have been a festival held 
ill commemoration of the birth-day of Minerva ; and 


hence it was customary for women on that day to 
consult diviners and fortune-tellers. 

QUINQUENNALIA, games celebrated among 
the ancient Romans in imitation of the Greek festi- 
vals at the end of every four years. On these occa- 
sions keen competitions weie carried on in music, 
gymnastics, and horse-racing. Quinquennalia were 
observed in honour of Julius Csesar, and also of Au- 
gustus ; but they seem to have been celebrated with 
peculiar splendour under Nero, from whose time 
they were discontinued, until at length they were 
revived by Domitian in honour of Jupiter Capito- 
linus. 

QUINTILIANS, a sect which arose in Phrygia 
in the second century, deriving their name from 
Quintilia their leader. One of their chief pecu- 
liarities was, that they regarded women as en- 
titled to take upon themselves sacred offices. They 
conridered Eve as having become possessed of 
remarkable gifts, in consequence of being the first 
to partake of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. They referred to Miriam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron, as having been a prophetess, and the 
four daughters of Philip, the deacon, mentioned in 
the Acts of the Aposlles, as having also been pro- 
phetesses. Following these Scriptural examples 
they had females who officiated as prophetesses 
dressed in white. The errors of the Quintilians were 
condemned by the council of Ijaodicea A. D. 320. 
Tertullian charges the sect with opposing baptism, 
and wrote a work expressly against this heresy. 

QUIRINALIA, a festival celebrated among the 
ancient Romans in honour of Quirinus. It was kept 
on the 17th of February, being the day on which 
Romulus, who was called Quirinus, was said to have 
been carried up to heaven. 

QWAN Tl, the god of war among the Chinese. 
Magnificent processions are held in honour of this 
deity. 


RAA, one of the prbicij>ai deities of the Polyne- 
sians or South Sea Islanders. The third order of 
divinities appears to have been the descendants of 
Hm; these were numerous and varied in their char- 
acter, some being gods of war, and others of medi- 
cine. 

RAB, a title of dignity among the Hebrews given 
to doctors skilled in the law. The prophets and the 
men of the great synagogue, and all the learned from 
the times of Hillel, were contented to be called by 
their own names without any title. The title came 


originally from the Chaldees, for before the captivity 
it is used only as applied to the ofiScers of the king 
of Babylon, but afterwards it came to be used in 
connection with the Babylonian doctors. 

RABBAN, a similar title to the preceding, but 
more excellent than Rabhi^ which again is superior to 
Eah. The first who is said to have been called 
R(Man^ was Simeon the son of Hillel, who is sup- 
posed to have been the aged saint who took the 
Saviour in his arms. Those teachers who boasted 
of royal descent from David assumed the title of 
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Babban* It is said to have been ascribed to only 
seven men* 

RABBANI^t, a school of Jewish doctors in Spain, 
which extended over nine generations from the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century to tlie end of the 
fifteenth. The founder of tins school, which suc- 
ceeded to the Gaons (winch see), was Rabbi Samuel 
Hallevi, sumamed Hauragid or the prince. He is 
generally regarded as the first Rabbino-Mayor, or 
prince of the captivity in Spain, A, d. 1027. The 
last of the line of Spanish Rabbanim was Rtibbi 
Isaac Aboab of Castile, who left that kingdom after 
the edict of banishment in 1492, and took refuge in 
Portugal, where he ended his days. 

RABBI, a frequent and highly valued title of the 
Hebrew doctors, or teachers of the law. It began 
to be used only a short time before the birth of 
Christ, when, instead of the schools of the prophets 
and worship on high places, we have the sanhedrims 
and the synagogues. Babiri was a superior title to 
Rfih, and was applied chiefly to the Judjean doctors, 
ill contradistinction from the Babylonian, who were 
usually called by the name of Jiah. Tiiere were 
several gradations of literary rank which it was 
necessary to pass through before reaching the dig- 
nity of Rabbi. When a scholar who aspired to 
literary distinction had made considerable proficiency, 
and was thought worthy of a degree, he was by im- 
position of hands made companion to a Rabbi. This 
ceremony, which was designed to imitate that follow- 
ed by Moses in setting apart Joshua, was accom- 
pani^ with the form of words, “ I associate thee, 
and be thou associated.” Wlieii he was considered 
to be capable of teaching others, he was called JRabbi. 
Thus there were three gradations of literary rank, ! 
Scholare, Companions, and Rabbis. When public I 
disputations were held in the schools or synagogues, 
the Rabbis sat in reserved or chief seats ; the Com- 
panions sat upon benches or lower forms, and the 
Scholars upon the ground at the feet of their teachers. 

“The office of the Rabbis,” we aro told, “ consisted 
in preaching in the synagogues, in offering up pray- 
ers and supplications, in explaining the law, resolving 
all cases of conscience, and instructing the youth. 
Tliey had also the power of binding and loosing. 
Great volumes have been composed in order to ex- 
plain this phrase, but if divines had attended to its 
original meaning among the Jews, from whom our 
Saviour borrowed it, the dispute would have soon 
been tei'minated, or rather it would never have com- 
menced. For the true meaning of the phrase was, 
that the Rabbin was invested with the power of de- 
claring what was allowed, and what was forbidden. 
He bound, when he prohibited the use of any thing 
that defiled ; und he loosed, when he declared it to be 
lawfhl. But when any synagogue was few in number, 
and consequently poor, one Rabbin dischai^d the 
duties both of judge and doctor, and had' the care of 
the poor, and of deciding all differences which arose 
among the members of the church. When tlie Jews, 


however, were sufficiently numerous and opulent, 
they appointed a house of judgment, (See Beth- 
Din,) where all questions were determined; they 
appointed three pastors to each synagogue, and the 
instruction of the youth was appropriated to the 
Rabbis. The Rabbis were also J^^'^sted witli tlie 
power of creating doctors. Tlilllt^as formerly pecu- 
liar to the head of the captivity in the East, and 
previous to the days of Hillel, private doctors or- 
dained their own disciples, but they relinquished 
that honour in favour of that celebrated man. In 
process of time, however, a society of doctors was 
foiined, who created all the new l^bbis. This is 
the most solemn inauguration, but as it cannot al- 
ways be practised, tliis power is employed by pri- 
vate doctors. Some are of opinion that the imposi- 
tion of hands, which was derived from Moses, ought 
only to take place in the Holy IjHtid, therefore, to 
avoid violating this law, tlie Rabbis, particularly in 
Germany, only create new doctors by word of mouth, 
without the imposition of hands. They likewise 
restrict their power to particular things. To one 
they appropriate the power of explaining the law ; 
to another the power of judging: nor must they 
exercise their respectiv e authorities in the presence 
of their masters. It was always necessary that tlteir 
power should be confirmed by the house of judg- 
ment.” 

Among the modern Jews, individuals who are 
well versed in the Talmud easily acquire the title of 
Rabbiy which is little more than ait lionorary dis- 
tinction. In every country or large district there is 
a presiding Rabbi or Ciiaoam (which see), who not 
only exercises spiritual authority over the Jews 
within his jurisdiction, but even civil authority also, 
as far as is consistent with the laws of the country. 
They celebrate marriages and declare divorces, 
preach in the synagogues, and preside over acade- 
mies. The studies of the Rabbis are directed either 
to the letter of Scripture, in which case they are 
called Caraites ; or to tlie traditions and oral law 
of the Talmud, in which case they are termed Bab- 
hinista; or to the mysteries of the Cabbala, when 
they receive the name of Cahbaliats. 

RABBINISM, a system of religious belief wliich 
prevailed among the modem Jews from the disper- 
sion to the latter end of the last century. Its dis- 
tinguishing featiu'e is, that it declares the oral law 
to be of equal authority with the written law of 
God, and identifies tradition with the present opi- 
nions of the existing church. Moses Mendelsohn, a 
distinguished German Jew of the last century, was 
the main cause of destroying the power of Rabbinism 
over the Jewish mind. The system, indeed, is now a 
tottering fabric, and Rationalism has taken the place 
of Judaism, which has, accordingly, lost many of its 
characteristic peculiarities. Jewish infidelity has 
come to a common understanding in many of its 
tenets with the Gentile infidelity. They have, from 
the days of Mendelsohn, been equally approximate 
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ing to one another, and the Jews, more especially 
on the Continent of Europe, are multitudes of them 
making cointnon cause with the iniidel in denying 
the truth of all revealed religion. See Jews (Mo- 
dern). 

RABBONl (Heb. my master), a term of respect 
and honour used by Mary Magdalene to tiie Re- 
deemer when she first recognized liim after his resur- 
rection. It occurs in John xx. 16. 

RACOVIAN CATECHISM, a Socinian or Uni- 
tarian cateciiism which was published in Poland in the 
seventeenth century. It was composed by Smalcius, 
a learned German Socinian who had settled in Poland, 
and by Moskorzewski, a learned and wealthy noble- 
man. It derived its name from being published at 
Racow, a little town in Southern Poland, which con- 
tained a Socinian school celebmted over all Europe. 
The catechism was publislied in Polish and I^tatin; 
and an English translation of it appeared in 1652 at 
Amsterdam. In the same year the English parlia- 
ment declared it to contain matters that are blas- 
phemous, erroneous, and scandalous, and ordered, in 
consequence, ‘‘ the sheritfs of London and Middlesex 
to seize all copies wherever they might be found, and 
cause them to be burnt at the Old Exchange, London, 
and at the New Palace, Westminster.” Mr. Abra- 
ham Rees, in 1817, published a new English transla- 
tion of this catechism, accompanied by an historical 
notice. There are, properly speaking, two Racovian 
cateciiisms, a larger and a smaller. The writer of 
tfie smaller was Valentine Smalcius, who drew it up 
in German, artd tirst published it in 1605. The 
larger was likewise published in German by the same 
Smalcius in 1608, and in the following year was 
translated into Latin. It was afterwards revised and 
amended by Crellius and Schlichtiiigius; and after 
their death it was published in 1665, by Wissowatins 
and Stegmann. In 1684, a still more complete 
edition, with notes, appeared. 

RADHA VALLABHIS, a Hindu sect who wor- 
ship Kriuhna as liddhd VcUlabha, the lord or lover of 
JUddhd. This favourite inistre.'^s of Kriuhna is the 
object of adoration to all the sects who worship that 
deity, but the adoration of JRddhd is of very recent 
origin. The founder of this sect is alleged to have 
been a teacher named Hari VanSy who settled at 
Vrindavati, snd established a MaHi there, which in 
1822 comprised between forty and tifty resident 
ascetics. He also eracted a temple there, which 
still exists. 

RAl DA3IS, a Hindu sect founded by R<U Dd»y 
a disciple of JtdrwSinamd. It is said to be coiitiiied to 
the cliamars, or workers in hides and in leather, 
and amongst the very lowest of the Hindu mixed 
tribes. This circumstance, as Professor H. H. Wil- 
son thinks, renders it difficult if not impossible to 
ascertain whether the sect still exists. 

RAIN DRAGON (The), a Chinese deity, from 
whose capacious mouth it is believed the waters are 
spouted forth which descend upon the earth in the 


form of rain. This god is worshipped by those who 
cultivate the soil, only, however, when his power is 
felt eitiier by the absence of rain, or by too f^uudant 
a supply. Sometimes the farmers earnestly implore 
him to give tliem more rain and sometimes less. In 
ctises of drought, each family keeps erected at tlie 
front door of the house a tablet on which is inscribed, 
To the Dragon King of tlie Five Lakes and the 
Four Seas.” Before this tablet, on an altar of incense, 
they lay out their sacrificial ofierings to propitiate 
the gods. Processions are also got up, among the 
farmers pai‘ticularly, to attract the favour of the gods. 
On these occasions tl)ere may sometimes be seen a 
huge figure of a dragon made of paper or of cloth, 
which is carried through the streets with sound of 
gongs and trumpets. 

RAIN-MAKERS, sorcerers in various oriental 
countries, who are believed to have the power of pro- 
curing rain. Such impostors are to be found univer- 
sally among the tribes of Africa and Asia, and among 
the North American Indians. ‘‘The whole art of 
these pretendera,” says Dr. Jamieson, “consists in 
tlieir superior acquaintance with the stated laws of 
nature, in observing the changes of the moon — the 
flight of birds — the temperature of their bodies—or 
such other circumstances as old expenence may have 
established to be prognostics of the weather; and, 
consequently, whenever these tokens appear of so 
decided a character as makes it safe to predict the 
approach of rain, which in tropical countries happens 
much more frequently than with us, they fail not to 
enhance their reputation by sounding the note of 
preiuouiiiou as widely as possible. It may well be 
expected, however, that cases will often occur, in 
which they will be brought to a stand; and as the 
greatest dexterity alone can extricate them with 
credit and safety from the difficulties of such a situa- 
tion, the cuuniug prophets ai’e not always forward in 
putting themselves in tiie way of their duty, but 
avoid it as much as they can, until the clamours of the 
people become so loud and importunate, tliat they 
dare no longer refuse. In such a crisis, well know- 
ing that, with an excited populace, the transition is 
not great from confidence to contempt of their powers, 
and that tlie bastinado or death is the certain punish- 
ment of failure, they set themselves, in tlieir usual 
manner, to bring down the expected shower; and on 
its noil-appearance, they fall upon a thousand ingeni- 
ous devices to shift tlie cause of disappointment from 
themselves. Their common stratagem is to lay tlie 
blame on some aged or decrepid individual, suspected 
of witchcraft, or of liaviiig the infLuenoe of an evil 
eye; and while they ore practising their incantations 
with all their iniglit to no effect, they suddenly assume 
an indignant countenance, and singling out some in- 
dividual in the crowd, pour on him a torrent of re- 
proaclies, as being the guilty cause of the gods with- 
drawing the clouds, and locking up tbeir treasures of 
rain. The deluded people are caught by the auare; 
and satisfied that the heavens will never be 
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pitUted, bat by the blood of the unhappy man whose 
oflfeiieet hare brought on the calamity of drought, 
pot him to instant death, and wait in confident ex> 
pectadon that the favour of the gods will descend on 
them in an early and seasonable shower. So strong 
a hold have these impostors obtained of the minds of 
the lieathen people of the East, that almost every 
tribe Ims a raia>maker as one of tiieir most important 
personages; and even those who are so far enlight- 
ened as to know sometiiing of the regular laws of 
nature cannot free their minds from some apprehen- 
sion of the power of these pretenders to injure their 
crops; and missionaries have often had to mourn 
over the conduct of persons, of wliom better things 
might have been expected, but who went with gifts 
and offerings to cotisult tlie rain-makers in a season 
of drought. Mr. Campbell relates, that ‘a rain- 
maker at Latakoo, who was. unsuccessful, first said 
it was because he had not got sufficient presents of 
cattle. After getting more, he was still unable to 
bring it. He then desired them first to fetch him a 
live baboon; hundreds tried, but could not catch one. 
He next demanded a live owl, but they could not find 
one. No rain coming, they called him rogue, im- 
postor, and ordered him away.’ Another traveller 
mentions tiie case of a celebrated rain maker among 
the North American Indians, who met witli a harder 
fate than his brother of tlie Catfres. The rain having 
overflowed the fields to a great extent, in the middle 
of harvest, and destroyed a luxuriant crop, the people 
imputed tlie calamity to his ill-will, in having influ- 
enced liis deity against tliem.” 

RAMANANDIS, a Hindu sect which addressed 
its devotions particularly to Rainacliandra, and the 
divine manifestations connected with Vishnu in tliat 
incarnation. The originator of this sect was Rjimii- 
nand, who is calculated by Professor II. H. Wilson 
to have flourished in the end of the fourteenth or 
beginning of the fifteenth century. He resided at 
Benares, where a mat’h or monastery of his followers 
is said to have formerly existed, but to have been 
destroyed by some of tbe Mussulman princes. Tlie 
Rdmdnandis reverence all the incarnations of Vishnu^ 
but they maintain the superiority of Riina in the 
present or Kali' Yug, though they vary considera- 
bly as to tlie exclusive or collective worship of the 
male and female members of this incarnation. The 
ascetic and mendicant followers of Rdm^naud are by 
far the must numerous sectaries in Gangetic India ; 
in Bengal they are comparatively few ; beyond this 
province, as far as to Allahabad, they are probably 
the most numerous, though they yield in influence 
and wealth to the Saiva branches. From this point 
they are so abundant as almost to engross the whole 
of the country along the Ganges and Jumna. In 
the district of Agra they constitute seven-tenths of 
the ascetic population. The numerous votaries of 
the Rthninandis belong chiefly to the poorer classes, 
with the exception of the Rajputs and military Brah- 
mans. 

RAMISTS, tlie followers of Peter Ramus, a French 
logician in the sixteenth century, who distinguished 
himself by liis opposition to the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. From the high estimation in whicli the Sta- 
gyrite was at that time held, it was accounted a 
heinous crime to controvert his opfni^^'^, and Ramus, 
accordingly, was tried and condeivilpd as being guilty 
of subverting sound morality and religion. The sole 
ground of his offence was, that he had framed a sys- 
tem of logic at variance with that of Aristotle. The 
attack wliich Ramus made,” says the elder M'Crie, 
in his ‘ Life of Melville,’ “ on the Peripatetic philo- 
sophy was direct, avowed, powerful, persevering, and 
in'esistible. He possessed an acute mind, acquaint- 
ance with ancient learning, on ardent love of truth, 
and invincible courage in maintaining it. He had 
applied with avidity to the study of the logic of 
Aristotle ; and the result was a conviction, that it 

WHS an instrument utterly unfit for discovering trutli 
in any of the sciences, and answering no other pur- 
pose than that of scholastic wrangling and di-gladia- 
tion. His conviction he communicated to the pub- 
lic; and, in spite of all the resistance made by 
ignorance and prejudice, he succeeded in bringing 
over a great part of the learned world to his views. 
Wlmt Luther was in the church, Ramus was in the 
schools. He overthrew the infallibility of tbe Sta- 
gyrite, and proclaimed the right of mankind to tliink 
for themselves in matters of ]jliilo80p])y — a right 
which he maintained with the most undaunted forti- 
tude, and which lie sealed with his blood. If Ramus 
had not sliaken the authority of the long-vetiorated 
Organon of Aristotle, the world might not have seen 
the Novum Organmi of Bacon. The faults of the 
Ramean system of dialectics have long been acknow- 
ledged. It proceeded upon the radical principles of 
the logic of Aristotle ; its distinctions often turned 
more upon words than things; and the artificial 
method and uniform partitions wliich it prescribed in 
treating every subject were unnatural, and calculated 
to fetter, instead of forwarding, tbe mind in the dis- 
covery of truth. But it discarded many of the use- 
less speculations, and much of tlie unmeaning jargon 
respecting predicables, predicaments, and topics, 
wliich made so great a figure in the ancient logic. 

It inculcated upon its disciples the necessity of 
accuracy and order in arranging their own ideas, 
and in analyzing those of others. And as it advanced 
no claim to infallibility, submitted all its rules to the 
test of practical u.'^efuhiess, and set the only legiti- 
mate end of the whole logical apparatus constantly 
before tbe eye of the student, its faults were soon 
discovered, and yielded readily to a more improved 
ineriiod of reasoning and investigation.” 

After the death of Ramus, his logic found very 
extensive favour and acceptance in various countries 
of Europe. It was introduced by Melaiictbon into 
Germany ; it had supporters also in Italy ; and even 
in France itself, where the logic of the Stagyrite was 
held in veneration, the Ramean system was largely 
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favoured. Andrew Melville taught the doctriuee of 
liamus at Glasgow, aud his work on logic passed ^ 
chrough various editions in England before 1600. 
The same system was also known at this time in 
Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark. 

RAMRAYAS, a sect of the Sikhs^ deriving its 
appellation from Hama Itaya, who flourished about 
A. D. 1660. They are by no means numerous in 
Hindustan. 

RAN'l'ERS. See Methodists (Primitive). 

RAPPISTS. See Spiritualists. 

RASKOLNIKS, that is. Schismatics, the general 
name used to denote the various sects which have 
dissented from the Russo- Gh'eeJc Church. The first 
body which left the Established Church was the sect 
of the Slrtgolniks, which arose in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Another more remarkable sect appeared in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century in the republic 
of Novgorod, teaching that Judaism was the only 
true religion, and that Christianity was a fiction, 
because the Messiah was not yet born. The chief 
promoters of this sect were two priests called Diony- 
sius and Alexius, the proto-papas of the catliedral of 
Novgorod, one named Gabriel, and a layman of 
high rank. These secret Jews conformed outwardly 
to the Greek Cliurch with so great strictness, that 
they were reputed to be eminent saints, and one of 
them, Zosimus by name, was raised in 1490 to 
the dignity of the archbishop of Moscow, and thus 
became head of the Russian Church. By the 
open profession of adherence to the Established 
CImrch of the country, the members of this Jew- 
ish, or rather Judaizing sect, managed to con- 
ceal their princi[)les from public notice ; but they 
were at length dragged to light by Gennadi us, bishop 
of Novgorod, who accused them of having called 
the images of the saints logs; of having placed these 
images in unclean places, and gnawed them witli their 
teeth ; of liaving spit upon the cross, blasphemed 
Christ and the Virgin, and denied a future life. 
The grand- duke ordered a synod to be convened at 
Moscow on the 17th October 1490, to consider these 
charges, and although several of the members wished 
to examine the accused by torture, they were obliged 
to content themselves witli anathematizing and im- 
prisoning tliem. Those, however, who were sent 
back to Novgorod, were more harshly treated. “ At- 
tired,” says Count Krasinski, ** in fantastic dresses, 
intended to represent demons, and having their heads 
covered with high caps of bark, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ This is Satan’s militia,’ they were placed back- 
wards on horses, by order of the bishop, and paraded 
through the streets of the town, exposed to the in- 
sults of the populace. They had afterwards their 
caps burnt upon their heads, and were confined in a 
prison— a barbarous treatment undoubtedly, but still 
humane considering the age, and compared to that 
whicli the heretics received during that as well as 
the following century in Western Europe.” 

The metropolitan Zosimus, finding that the sect to 


which he secretly belonged was persecuted as here> 
tical, resigned his dignity in 1494, aud retired into a 
convent. About the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a number of these Judaizing sectarians fled to 
Germany and Lithuania, and several others who re- 
mained in Russia were burnt alive. The sect seems 
to have disappeared about this time, but there is still 
found, even at the present day, a sect of the Ras- 
kolnlks, who observe several of the Mosaic rites, and 
ai’e called Suhotnilei, or Saturday-men, because they 
observe the Jewish instead of the Christian Sabbath. 

Soon after the Reformation, though Protestant 
doctrines were for a long time unknown in Russia, 
a sect of lieretical Raskolniks arose who began 
to teach that there were no sacraments, and that 
the belief in the divinity of Christ, the ordinan- 
ces of the councils, and the lioliness of the saints, 
was erroneous. A council of bishops convened to 
try the lieretics, condemned them to be imprisoned 
for life. Towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century various sects arose in consequence of the 
emendations introduced into the text of tlie Scrip- 
tures and the Liturgical books by the patriarch 
Nicon. This reform gas c rise to the utmost commo 
tiun in the country, and a large body both of priests 
and laymen violently opposed what tliey called the 
Niconian lieresy, alleging that the changes in ques 
tion did not correct, but corrupt, the sacred books and 
the true doctrine. The opponents of the amended 
books were numerous and violent, particularly in the 
north of Russia, on the shores of the White sea. 
By the Established Churcli they were now called 
kolniks, or Schismatics. They propagated their opi- 
nions throughout Siberia and other distant provinces. 
A great number of tliem emigrated to Poland, and 
even to Turkey, where they formed numerous Bat- 
tlements. Animated by the wildest fanaticism many 
of them committed voluntary suicide, through means 
of what they called a baptism of fire; and it is be- 
lieved that iiistaucos of this superstition occur even 
now in Siberia, and the northern parts of Russia. 

The Raskolniks are divided into two great branch 
es, the Popovsehins and the Bezpopovsehinsy tlie for- 
mer having priests, and the latter none. These 
again are subdivided into a great number of sects, 
all of which, however, are included under the general 
name of Rmkohuks. The Popwsdnns are split into 
several parties, in consequence of a difference of 
opinion among them on various points, but particu- 
larly on outward ceremonies. They consider them- 
selves as the true cliurcli, and regard it as an impera- 
tive duty to retain the uncorrected text of the sacred 
books. They consider it to be very sinful to shave 
the beard, to eat hares, or to drive a carriage with 
one pole. The separation between the Raeikolmlss 
and tlie Established Church was rendered complete 
by Peter the Great, who insisted upon all his sub- 
jects adopting the civilized customs of the West, 
among which was included tlie shaving of the beard. 
Peter’s memory is in consequence detested by the 
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HAskolnikt; and soma of them maintain, timt }ie 
was tiie real Antichrist, having shown himself to be 
so by clAirtging the times, transferring the beginning 
of the year from the first of September to the first of 
January, and abolisiiing the reckoning of the time 
from the beginning of the world, and adopting the 
chronology of tlie Latin heretics, who reckon from 
tlm birth of Clirist.' 

The most nmnerous class of the Ratikolnih are 
adherents of the old text, wlio call themselves /Slfaro- 
verUi, those of the old faith, and are officially called 
Staroohradtzi^ those of the old rites. There are veiy 
numerous sects also included under the general deno- 
mination of Beepoptwschins^ or those who have no 
priests. The most remarkable are tlie Skoptzi, or 
Eunuchs; the KhlettUmchiki, or Flagellants; the 
Malaktmes and the Duchobortzi. But the purest of 
all the sects of Russian dissenters arc the Martinists, 
who arose in the beginning of the present century, and 
have signalized themselves by their benevolence 
a«id pure morality. See Kusso-Greek Church. 

RATES (Church). See Church-Rates. 

RATIONALISTS, a name given to two classes 
of infidels, the one having a reference to the works 
of God, and the other a i*eference to his Word. 
The former kind of Rationalism, as a form of in- 
fidelity, has pervaded various works on science, 
atid the latter various works on theology. The 
former, therefore, may for the sake of distinction 
be termed Rationalism in science, and the latter 
Rationalism in theology. The scientific Rationalist, 
though an infidel, is neither an .-Atheist nor a Pan- 
theist. He believes in the existence of a God and in 
the original creation of all things by Ilis almighty 
power, but denies his continued providence, and 
alleges that the univer.se is independent of his pre- 
sence and control, being regulated by certain fixed 
and self-operating laws. This species of infidelity 
has prevailed both in ancient and in modern times. 
It was the doctrine of the ancient atomic philoso- 
phers, and of the Epicurean school. Plato condemned 
it as an impious and blasphemous system. In the 
last century it was a favourite system with the Eng- 
lish deistical writers as well as the Encyclopsedists of 
the French school. In our own day, also, a c1h8.s of 
able scientific writers lias adopted the same line of 
tbouglit. La Place laboured to prove the dynamical 
possibility of the formation of a planetary system 
according to the known laws of matter and motion. 
He has been followed by M. Comte, the founder of 
the sect of the Poaitioiatu, who has attempted, on 
mathematical principles, to verify the hypothesis. 
The anonymous author of the ‘Vestiges of the Na- 
tural History of Creation,’ goes farther still than 
either Ia Place or M. Comte, and tries to account by 
natural laws for the origin both of suns and of solar 
systems. “ It iit impossible,” lie says, “ to suppose 
a distinct exertion or fiat of Almighty power for the 
formation of the earth, wrought up as it is in a com- 
plete dynamical connection, first with Venus on the 


one hand and Mars on the other; and secondly 
with all tlie other members of tbe system." 

But the theory of development is considered by 
its supporters as accounting not only for the forma- 
tion of the world, but also for that of the various tribes 
of animals and vegetables which exist jtrpn it. “ We 
call in question,” says the autlioi)^ the ‘ Vestiges,’ 
“ not merely the simple idea of the unenlightened 
mind that God fashioned all in the manner of an 
artificer, seeking by special means to produce special 
eftects, but even the doctrine in vogue amongst men 
of science, tliat creative fiats were required for each 
new class, 01‘der, family, and species of organic 
beings ns they successively took tlieir places upon 
the globe, or as the globe became gradually fitted 
for their reception.” “ No organism,” says Dr, 
Oken, “ has been created of larger size than an infu- 
sorial point. No organism is, nor ever has one been 
created, which is not microscopic. Wliatever is 
larger has not been created, but developed. Man 
has not been created, but developed.” Thus do 
these Rationalist philosophers allege, that all things, 
animal and vegetable, and even man bimscif, have 
been developed from infusorial points. “ The the- 
ory,” as Dr. James Buchanan well remarks, “ rests on 
two very precarious foundations ; — the assumption ot 
spontaneous generation, on the one hand, and the 
assumption of a transmutation of species on the other. 
Each of these assumptions is necessarily involved in 
any attempt to account for tlie origin of the vegeta- 
ble and animal races by natural law, without direct 
Divine interposition. For if, after the first organism 
WHS brouglit into being, the production of every 
subsequent type may be accounted for simply by a 
transmutation of species, yet the production of the 
original organism itself, or the first commencement 
of life in any form, must iiece.«sari]y be ascribed 
either to a creative act or to spontaneous generation. 
A new product is supposed to have come into being, 
diflfering from any tliat ever existed before it, in the 
possession of vital and reproductive powers; and 
this product can only be ascribed, if creation be 
denied, to the spontaneous action of some element, 
such as electricity, on mucus or albumen. In this 
sense, the doctrine of spontaneous generation seems 
to be necessarily involved in tlie finst step of the pro- 
cess of development, and is, indeed, indispensable if 
anyaccount is to be given of the origin of vegetable and 
animal life ; but in the subsequent steps of tbe same 
process, it is superseded by a supposed transmutation 
of species, whereby a lower form of life is said to 
rise into a higher, and an inferior passes into a more 
perfect organism. But we have no experience either 
of spontaneous generation, on the one hand, or of a 
traiisiiuitation of species on the other. Observa- 
tion has not discovered, nor has history recorded, au 
authentic example of either.” 

Another manifestation of Rationalism allied to the 
views of the men of science to whom we have re- 
ferred is, that of an ethical school represented by 


tlie late Mr. George Comber who taught, in his 
' Constitution of Man,* tlimt spiritual religion must 
be supplanted by teaching maiikind the philosophy 
of their own nature, uid of tlie world in which tliey 
live.” And the same doctrines have been advanced 
with still greater boldness by the school of Mr. Ro- 
bert Owen. Rationalism, with this latter class of 
thinkers, is viewed as the science of material cir- 
cumstances. Man has in himself, tliey affirm, the 
elements of indefinite inoi-al improvement, which 
have only to be developed by the influences of earth 
in order to bring about the perfection of the human 
being. If man be only educated rationally, all the 
evils of liis nature will, in their view, be entirely 
cured. Material circumstances are something,” 
says Mr. Pearaon, in his ‘ Essay on Infidelity,* “ but 
the school of Owen makes them everything. The 
human will is no doubt influenced by them, but our 
Rationalists maintain, in opposition to consciousness, 
that it is controlled by them. Man is made a passive 
creature. This is plainly implied in the fond ana- 
logy of the sun acting upon the earth. Emerson has 
said, ‘ man is here, not to work, but to be worked 
upon.’ And the men of this school tell us that our 
characters are the necessary result of our organiza- 
tion at birth, and subsequent external influences over 
which we have no control. ‘ The germs of intelli- 
gence and virtue are expanded or blasted by them,’ 
and thus the whole human character is formed. It 
is not so. Our subjective constitution is not such 
an inert, helpless thing. We are conscious of pos- 
sessing a faculty which gives us control over external 
circumstances; so that, taking tills into account, it is 
true that character i^ the result of our subjective 
nature, and of tlie objective influences acting upon 
it. But, iu this system of naturalism, the great facts 
of man’s moml nature are ignored. One portion of 
the field of phenomena is dwelt upon as if it were 
the whole, and the other portion, which to a reflec- 
tive mind is no less obvious, is overlooked. The eye 
is turned outward and lost in material things. It 
does not direct its glance down into the depths of 
human consciousness, and fails to perceive the mure 
wondrous things of the spirit. A sense of responsi- 
bility, and moral sentiment, are great truths in the 
natural history of man. Tliey are phenomena just 
as palpable to the eye that looks inward, as any of 
the material circumstances are to the eye that looks 
outward. But the Oweu school either loses sight of 
these phenomena in human nature, or would assign 
them to a blind necessity, a source from which the 
unsophisticated mind refuses to receive them. Then 
there is the stubborn though mysterious fact of 
liuroan depmviry, witich it either winks at or entirely 
overlooks, and for counteracting which it accordingly 
makes no provision. Tlie wonder is how the abet- 
tors of such a system can read history, or look upon 
the world around them, without perceiving, on the 
one hand, how Individuals or communities, placed 
amid tlie most favourable external circumstances, 


have continued corrupt and corrupters ; and bow, on 
the other hand, persons more unfavonrably sitaated 
have, notwithstanding, become exemplars (0 virtue. 
A theory that ascribes so much to the mere outward 
relations, and leaves no room for an influence coun' 
teractive of bad ones ol* efficacious to good ones, is 
condemned by experience as well as by religion. 
But perhaps its advocates would remove it from 
such a tribunal, by affirming that no community has 
ever yet been placed in such a paradisaical state as 
rationalism would place it. In such a case, it must 
bear the double stigma of being godless and utopian.” 

RATIONALISTS (Theological), a class of 
thinkers who, in matters of faith, make reason the 
measure and rule of truth. The first who used it in 
this sense was Amos Comenius in 1661. In this gen- 
eral view of the subject, liationalism is found in the 
history of all positive religions, and in the most va- 
ried forms. All the great philosophers of antiquity 
were Rationalists. We find the rationalistic spirit 
manifesting itself in the heresies of the first and 
second centuries of the Christian Cliurch, in the So- 
cinian doctrines of later times, and more especially 
in the writings of many German theologians during 
the last half century. Professor Halm recognizes 
Kant as the founder of the modern Rationalism ; but 
Semler of ITalle was the first who taught the theory 
of interpretation, which represents the sacred writers 
as accommodating themselves to the prejudices of 
those whom they addressed. The characteristic fea- 
tures of Rtvtionalism in theology are thus described by 
Dr. Kahilis : “ While the symbolical works of the 
church declare Scripture to be the Word of God, the 
rule of all trutli, Rationalism makes reason to be so; 
while the confession of the church makes justification 
by faith in Jesus Christ the fundamental doctrine, 
Rationalism makes virtue to be so. Let us consider 
a little more closely the formal principle from which 
Rationalism draws its name. It is reason which, 
in matters of faith, decides what is true, and what 
false. Now, he who reviews the most varied results 
which, in the development of mankind, reason has 
brought forward as regards God and divine things ; 
— he who considers the diversity of the doctrines of 
philosophy regarding God, since Descartes ; — he 
who considers that Mendelssohn, who held that it 
was possible by clear notions to find the truth, and 
Kant, who held the very opposite, are equally great 
authorities with this school ; — he will, above all, de- 
mand an answer to the questions : What reason ? 
Which are the principles, the laws, the results of 
reason in matters of faith? But, conceiiiing all 
these questions, great silence is observed in the 
principal doctrinal works of Rationalism. And this 
silence, so inconceivable at first sight, is only too con- 
ceivable on a closer examinatiot). That which Ration'- 
nlism calls reason is nothing else than the principle of 
Illuminism : Cleaniess is the measure of truth. But 
that which was clear to Rationalism, was just the sum 
of the convictions which the age of lUuminism enter- 
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tainAd. Tbe one thing which is sure, and eBtaldished, 
and necessary) is virtue. It is on tlie foundation of 
tiiis tbat^Gk>d and immortality are taken for granted 
.^whether in ooneequeiice of a proof, or as an axiom, 
amounts to the same tiling. Tlie sum of truths 
wliicii, itt England, France, and Germany, were de- 
clared to be tlie natural and onginal religion, was by 
Rationalism assumed as certain truths, without en- 
tering upon tlie proof how they were connected with 
the substance of reason. One underslands how it 
was that Rationalism could be the prevailing ten- 
dency of the age. He wlio makes the reason of his 
age the highest rule of truth, is of course boi*ne on 
the heiglit of his age. Now, the Rationalists brought 
the principle regarding the use of reason into har- 
mony with the views of the church regarding Scrip- 
ture, by asserting that Rationalism was the sub- 
stance of Scripture. According to the doctrine of 
the church, the Scripture is the Word of God, inas- 
much as the Holy Spirit reveitlcd it to the sacred 
writers; but Rationalism rejected the idea of an 
Immediate divine influence in general, and of a super- 
natural communication of divine truth in particular. 
That which the/ doctrine of the church calls Holy 
Spirit is nothing eUe than religious enthusiasm, 
which is ail altogether natural product of our spirit. 
It is only in this sense that an inspiration of the 
sacred writers can be spoken of. The wi’i tings of 
the Old and New Testament are purely human pro- 
ductions, which are to be viewed and explained like 
every other literature.” 

So early as the middle of last century, Germany 
may be considered as having commenced its great 
apostasy from the truth of God. The causes of this 
remarkable theological declension are probably to 
be traced to the peculiar circumstances of the period. 
Deism was then prevailing as a fashionable form of 
reli^on in England, and materialism in France; 
Frederick the Great was 8[)reading the poison of 
infldelity in his Prussian dominions, and the French 
revolution was unsettling the minds of men in every 
country of Europe. With these combined delete- 
rious influences operating upon the mind of Ger- 
many, it is scarcely to be wondered at tliat many of 
the ablest writers were either wholly indifferent or 
decidedly hostile to the Christian religion. Thus a 
deistic and Pelagian Rationalism, which deprived 
Christianity of all that was siipematuml, and re- 
duced it to a mere religion of nature, took possession 
of tlie pulpits, and the schools, and the university 
chairs. Hence it passed throughout the various ram- 
ifications of society. The grossest perversions of 
the Word of God were openly taught by Pauliis of 
Heidelberg, Rbhr of Weimar, Wegseheider of Halle, 
and Bretschneider of Gotha. This earlier school of 
nationalism, which is nearly broken up in Germany, 
was thoroughly materialistic in its tendencies, deny- 
ing all that is miraculous in Scripture, and endeavour- 
ing to explain it away by resolving it into a delusion 
of the senses, or aii' exaggeration either of the author 


or tlie copyist. Strauss was the founder of a new 
and more idealistic school of Rationalism, alleging, in 
his ‘ Das Leben Jesu,' that “ it is time to substitute 
a new method of considering the history of Jesus for 
the worn-out idea of a supernatural intervention and 
a naturalist explanation.” He admits miracles, ac- 
cordingly, to be interwoven with" tlje historical 
Scriptui'es, but he resolvcvs them iqto m^Jit or alle- 
gories designed to convey some morel lesson. Tlie 
origin of the pantheistic and transcendental school 
to which Strauss belongs is to be traced to the 
philosophy of Hegel, whicli, applied to theology, re- 
solves the whole gospel history into mythological 
fables. The writers of the Tfibingen school, who 
followed in the wake of Strauss, taught that all the 
books of the New Testament, with the exception of 
five, were the fabrications of the second century, and 
that the Christianity of the church, far from origi- 
nating with Christ himself, rose out of the eai‘ly 
heresies, more especially the Gnostic. The organ of 
this class of Rationalists was the ‘ Hallesche Jahr- 
biiclier,’ which openly denied the existence of a per- 
sonal God, and of tlie personal immortality of the 
soul. In pushing their theory to such an extent, 
the Strauss school has called fortli a decided reaction 
in the theological literature of Germany. Numerous 
orthodox and anti-rationalistic writers have appeared, 
among whom may be mentioned Neander, Tholuck, 
and Ebrard, wliosc apologetic treatises, in opposition 
to Strauss, have done mucli to revive a purer Ger- 
man theology. 

The efl'ect of the resistance made to the spread 
of Rationalism was, that for a time it seemed to 
have almost disappeared. It underwent, however, 
a partial revival between the years 1844 and 1848, 
in the movement of the Lichtfreitmle^ headed by 
Uhlicli, and of tlie German Catholics headed by 
Konge. The revolution of 1848 seemed to promise 
the ultimate triumph of Rationalism, but the follies, 
abuses, and exces.ses of the period led to a com- 
plete and most salutary reaction. Rationalism di.s- 
appeared from nearly all the theological chairs of 
the universities, and the standard of a pure Chris- 
tianity was raised in almost all the German States, 
especially in Prussia. Tlie consequence has been, 
that a more scriptural mode of thinking has exten- 
sively displaced Rationalism from the public mind. 
Both in Britain and America Rationalist doctrines 
have found not a few able supporters. Theodore Par- 
ker’s ‘ Discourses,’ Emerson’s ‘ Essays,’ Newman’s 
‘ Phases of Faith,’ and Mackay’s ‘ Progress of the 
Intellect,’ all evince that the intellectual war of Chris- 
tendom, which has been going forward in Germany 
during the last half century, has begun to be waged 
on both sides of the Atlantic with an activity and a 
zeal which betoken a strenuous and protracted strug- 
gle. See Humanists, Ili»uminibm. 

READER, an officer in the ancient Christian 
Church, whose duty it was to read the Scriptures in 
the audience of the people. There is no mention of 
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readers as existing in tlie chnrdi till about the year 
200; but when appointed they were solemnly or- 
dained, and ranked among the number of the clergy. 
Such officers still subsist not only in the Roman 
Catholic Church, but also in several Protestant 
chim^hes. Tsidoi*e, in the fifth century, says, “ It is 
the office of the reader clearly to pronounce the 
lessons, and with a loud voice to make known what 
the prophets have predicted.” It is remarkable that 
before the time of Justinian children frequently were 
ordained to the office of readers. Thus we are in- 
formed that Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
who died in a. d. 520, had been ordained a reader 
when scarcely eight years of age. To such an ex- 
tent was this abuse carried, that the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, in 541, enacted that none should be ordained 
to the office of reader under eighteen years of age. 

In the Church of Rome the reader is thus conse- 
crated to his office. Kneeling before the bishop 
with a candle in his hand, he is presented with the 
Book of Church Lessons, and is thus admonishe , 
“ Chosen, most dear son, to be a reader in the house 
of God, know your office and fulfil it. . . Have 
a care that the words of God, namely, the sacred 
lesson, be given forth distinctly and plainly to the 
understanding and edification of the faithful; and 
free from all mistake, lest the truth of the divine 
lesson through your carelessness be corrupted. There- 
fore, when you read, you should stand in an elevated 
place to be heard and seen by all.” In the Greek 
Church, readers are said to have been ordained by 
imposition of hands. It has been the practice of the 
Church of England to admit readers in those churches 
or cha[iel8 where the endowment is so small that no 
regular clei'gyman will take the charge. 

Immediately after the Reformation in Scotland, 
to supply the want of Protestant ministers it was 
considered right to continue the order of readers, 
and, accordingly, the Firt-t Book of Discipline, com- 
piled in 1660, under tlie title of “ Readers,” says, 
“ 'lo the churches where no ministers can be had 
presently, must be appointed the most apt men that 
can distinctly read the common prayers and the 
Scriptures, to exercise both themselves and the 
church, till they grow to greater perfection. And 
in process of time, he that is but a reader may 
attain to a farther degree, and by consent of the 
church and discreet ministere, may be permitted 
to minister the sacraments ; but not before tiiat 
he be able somewhat to persuade by wholesome 
doctrine, and be admitted to the ministry, as be- 
fore is said. Some we know that, of long time, 
have professed Christ Jesus, whose honest conver- 
sation deserveth praise of all godly men, and whose 
knowledge also might greatly help the simple, and 
yet they only content themselves with reading. 
'I'hese must be admitted, and, with gentle admoni- 
tion, encouraged with some exhortation to comfort 
their brethren ; and so they may be admitted to the 
, adiniiiistratiou of the sacraments.. But such readers 


as neither have had exercise nor continuance in 
Christ's true religion, roust abstain from miiiistralion 
of the sacraments till they give demonstration of 
their honesty and further knowledge, that none be 
admitted to preach but they that are qualified there- 
for, but rather be retained readers ; and such as are 
preachers already not found qualified by the super- 
intendent, be placed to be readers.” 

Such being the opinion of the Scottish reformers, 
many parishes, which could not obtain ministers, 

I were early provided with readers, and even in those 
parishes which obtained ministers, readers also were 
often engaged as assistants to the ministers. The 
proper business of the readers at that period was to 
read the prayers out of the Book of Common Order 
and the Scriptures, every morning and evening where 
the people were able to assemble so frequently in 
the church, and also on the Sabbath, for a short time 
before the ringing of the last bell, where there was a 
minister to preach ; and where there was none the 
service performed by the reader was the whole of 
what the people enjoyed. Readers appear in Scot- 
land not only to have proclaimed the banns of mar- 
riage on the Sabbath, but also after the Reformation, ' 
if not before it, to have had the power of solemnizing 
marriage. The Westminster Assembly of Divines 
put an end to the office of readers as not being an 
office of Divine appointment, yet they allowed that, 
with the consent of the presbytery, pastors and 
teachers might employ in that work probationers, or 
such as intend the ministry. 

REALISTS, a class of thinkers among the school- 
men of the Middle Ages, who maintained that uni- 
vei'sals or generic ideas possess an objective reality. 
The opposition between the systems of the BealUU 
and the Nominalists (which see), runs through the 
whole theology as well as philosophy of the Middle- 
Ages. Nor did it originate so late in the history of 
the world ; its fundamental principles are to be found 
in the pbilosophical systems of antiquity, particu- 
larly the antagonistic modes of thinking of Plato and 
Aristotle. These principles are also found to pervade 
Christian theology from its commencenient. It was 
not, however, till the close of the eleventh century, 
when the scholastic theology took its rise, that, in con- 
sequence of the keen contest between Anselm and 
IloHcellinus, the two parties were formed which occu- 
py so conspicuous a place in Mediaeval history. The 
Realists taught that generic ideas have an objectiveex- 
istence even apart from our thought ; whereas the No- 
minalists asserted that they were mere abstractions, 
verbal signs, names, or, as Hoscellinus termed them, 
a breath of the mouth. For some time the contest 
liad no more than a metaphysical interest ; but at 
length it came to be applied to particular doctrines 
of theology, and thus assumed great ecclesiastical 
importance. Thus, to refer to two instances atiduced 
by. Dr. Ullmann : tlie doctrine of the Trinity, • 

Deity or Being was the generic idea, but Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, the oonoretes, or individually 
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which participate in that generality. To ascribe 
independent reality to the generic idea of Deity, and 
thereby make the essence of the Trinity consist 
more in what is common to the three, than in the 
separate subjects, might lead to the conclusion that 
there is no real distinction of tlie persons, and that 
these have their true reality only in the Godhead 
generally, and not each one fur himself. Tliis was 
tlie consequence of Realism, and it approxintated 
closely to Sabellianism or to the older Monarchism. 
If, however, no reality be ascribed to the generic 
idea of Deity, if it be considered as a mere mode of 
thought, then the substantial bond between Father, 
Son, and Spirit, is done away, and the conclusion 
may be drawn, that tlie Godiiead has no positive 
existence in itself, and only exists in tlie three per- 
sons. Such was the consequence of Nominalism, 
vis., a relapse into Tritheism. Both consequences 
were objected, this by the one party and that by the 
other, to their respective opponents. Again, in the 
doctrine of the Divine attributes, these attributes 
were the universal, and God the individual to whom 
the universal was ascribed ; and when the Realists 
represented this universal, or, in other words, tlie 
Divine attributes, as things of independent exist- 
ence, their advei'saries objected to them that they 
were separating God from his attributes. If, on the 
other hand, the Nominalists urged that it was not 
right to speak of the justice or goodness of God, be- 
cause justice and goodness do not exist of themselves, 
but that we ought only to speak of a just God and a 
good God, they were accused by tlie Realists of sep- 
arating God from God and lapsing into Polytheism.” 

The Realists may be considered as divided into 
two classes ; those who held the Platonic Realism, 
or that which was adopted by Anselm ; and those 
who held the Realism of Aristotle, which was sub- 
sequently adopted by Scotus. The former main- 
tained that generic ideas have a real and objective 
existence independent of actual things, and prior to 
them as their creative prototypes. Tlie latter main- 
tained that generic ideas have a real existence merely 
in and with the tilings, as that wliich is common to 
them all ; and this view is also styled Formalism, 
since it regards ideas as the original fonns of things. 
Prom Anselm’s days Platonic Realism exercised a 
powerful influence, but it passed into the Aristote- 
lian Realism when in course of time the doctrines of 
the Stagyrite obtained pre-eminence. By degrees, in 
the course of the thirteenth and foiirteeiitli centuries, 
we find a class of eminent theologians and philoso- 
phers teaching doctrines which amounted to a sort of 
compromise between the views of the Realists and 
those of the Nominalists. Of this description was 
the mediatory tiieory of Thomas Aquinas, according 
to which he attempted to resolve the question of 
universale by applying his ideas concerning form 
and matter. Thus the matter of the universal idea of 
man is the union of the attributes of human nature, 

and in this aspect the matter of universals may be 

. — 

said to exist solely in each individual. Tlie form <.f 
universals is the character or attribute of universality 
applied to tliis matter ; this character or attribute is 
obtained solely by abstracting what is peculiar to 
each object in order to fix tlie attention on what is 
common to many of them. Duns Scotus differed 
from Titoinas Aquinas on the subject^ universals, 
teaching that universals existed oq^fonilally in in- 
dividual things or objects. 

As the Reformation approached, the favourers of 
the new views were chiefly Nojntnalistts ; though 
zealous reformatory characters were found even in 
the ranks of the Healist party, sucli as Wycliffe, 
Hubs, and Jerome of Prague. In general, however, 
the leading reformers ranged themselves on tlie side 
of Nominalism. The dominant church was thorouglily 
Realistic, and, enlisting the civil goveniinent on its 
side, it aimed at the suppression of the opposite sect. 

In France and Germany the two parties earned on a 
fierce contest, not only in argument, but by rneuiis of 
accusations and civil penalties. In most places the 
Realista were more powerful than tlie Notrmalists, 
and. In 1473, Louis XI. of France issued an edict 
prohibiting the latter sect from propagating their doc- 
trines, and ordering tlieni to deliver up their books. 

Ill the following year lie mitigated the severity of 
this edict, and in 1481 he restored the sect to its for- 
mer honours and privileges in the university of Paris. 
After the close of the fifteenth century no school- 
man of note appeared. The sixteenth may be consi- 
dered as the transition period from the scholastic to 
the modern pltilosophy, in whicli, though tlie terms 
Realist and Nominalist are no longer in use, the 
question is still argued among metaphysiciHiis, 
whether the human mind is capable of forming gen- 
eral ideas, and whether the woixis whicli are sup- 
posed to convey such ideas be not simply general 
terms representing only a number of particular per- 
ceptions. 

REBAPTIZERS. See Anabaptists. 

RECOLI^ETS. See Discalceati. 

RED HEIFER. See Heifer. 

REFORMATION, tlmt great and all-important 
change in religious doctrine and practice which was 
introduced by LvJther in tlie sixteenth century. In 
the course of centuries numerous corruptiouB had 
crept into tlie creed, as well as tlie ceremonie.s of the 
Christian Church, more especially through the oper- 
ations of the papacy. These gradually accumulated, 
although from time to time faithful men had arisen 
wlio protested against every deviation from the pu- 
rity of primitive Cliristiaiiity. Claude of Turin in 
the ninth century, Wyclifl’e in the fourteenth, and 
John Hubs in the fifteenth, had made a noble stand 
against the corruptions and usurpations of the pa- 
pacy. The writings of Bernard and Auguatiu, in- 
deed, contain the germs of that sound Protest.«nt 
doctrine which chameterized the theology of the 
Reformation. See Luthek. 

REFORMED CHURCHES. In the enlarged 
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sense of the expression, the Reformed churches com- 
prehend sti those religious communities wliich seps- 
rated tiiemselves from the Church of Rome at the 
great Refonnation in tlie sixteenth century, and in 
this wide signidcation are included the Lutheran 
Church as well as the others. But it is customary 
with ecclesiastical writers to restrict the term Re- 
formed to all the other sects of the Reformation 
except the Lutheran. The Lutheran and the Re- 
formed churches then, in this use of the expression, 
form the two great branches of evangelical Protest- 
antism to which all other divisions of Protestants 
are subordinate. These two large sections agi‘ee in 
all the essential articles of faith, and even their chief 
points of difference are more of a scholastic than a 
practical character. The most important of all the 
points on which the Lutherans and the Reformed 
were opposed to one another, referred to the doc- 
trine of the Supper; the former holding the ac- 
tual bodily presence of Christ in and with the ele- 
ments, though denying the tmiisubstantiation of 
the elements, the latter holding the real but spirit- 
ual presence of Clirist in the eiicharist. In the 
conference at Marpurg, in 1529, the Reformed di- 
vines begged the Lutherans to allow tlieni niutually 
to regard each other as bretliren, notwithstaiid.ng 
their difference of opinion on the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper. Luther, however, absolutely re- 
fused. Calvin again, in the year 1646, expressly 
declared that the Lutherans and the Refonned ought 
not to separate from each other and call each other 
heretics, because tliey were not agreed on the doc- 
trine of the real presence. And in the year 1631 
the subject came before the Reformed National Sy- 
nod of France at Lyons ; and it was decided that 
their churches might consistently admit open and 
avowed Lutliera?is into their bodies. The Lutheran 
churches can claim only one founder, Luther ; but 
the Reformed churches had many founders, such as 
Zwingli, (Ecolampadius, Bullinger, Farel, Calvin, 
Beza, Ursinus, Olevianus, Craiimer, Knox. None of 
these eminent men, however, largely though they 
contributed to the establishment and organization of 
the Reformed communion, gave name to it. “It 
took its rise,” says Dr. Schaff, “ in German Switzer- 
land, and found a home afterwards in tlie Palatinate, 
on the Lower Rhine, in Friesland, Hesse, Branden- 
buTg, and Prussia. But i* developed itself with 
more marked peculiarity and on a larger scale in the 
French, Dutch, and English nationalities. To get a 
proper idea of the power and extent of the Refonned 
communion, we must especially keep in view the 
national church, and the dissenting bodies of Eng- 
land, the various branches of Presbyterian Scotland, 
and the leading evangelical denominations of Ameri- 
ca, which are all different modifications of the Re- 
formed principle, as distinct from Romanism, and 
Lutheranism. In Germany, it has always been mo- 
ditied more or less by Lutheran, or rather Melanc- 
thonian influences, both to its injury, and to its 


advantage, so that it presents there neither thal 
strict discipline, oongregaiional self-goveruraent 
and practical energy and poiver, nor the rigorous 
extremes of the Calvinist ie bodies. With all her 
defects, the German Reformed Church is more elas- 
tic and pliable than her sisters of other nations, and 
occupies, so to speak, a central position between 
l^utheranisin and Calvinism, affected by the good 
elements of both, and capable also to exert a modi- 
fying influence in turn upon both.” 

The earliest of all the Reformed churches was un- 
doubtedly the Helvetic, or Swiss Refonned Cliurch, 
founded by Ulrich Zwingli, who was soon after joined 
by John fficolampadius. These learned theologians 
were keenly opposed by Luther and his friends. A 
conference was held between Luther and Zwingli, but 
although the Saxon and the Swi^8 Reformer agreed 
on several points, they found it to be utterly impos- 
sible to come to a common understanding on the sub - 
ject of the Lord’s Supper. After the death of Zwingh, 
Martin Biicer endeavoured, by presenting the views 
of the Swiss Reformer in a modified shape, to bring 
about a compromise between the two parties. In 
thus he so far succeeded, that, in 1536, Luther and 
Melancthon were prevailed upon to sign the Wit- 
tenberg Concordia, which was only, however, of 
short duration, and in 1544 Luther published hi.H 
‘Confession of Faith respecting the Lord’s Supper,’ 
in which he took so firm ground against the Swiss, 
that all attempts at a reconciliation were found to be 
utterly fruitless. 

Tlie tlicology of the Reformed churches is more 
practical in its character, while that of the Lutheran 
churches is more speculative. The former makes 
the Holy Scriptures the only rule of faith and obe- 
dience, while the latter inclines to attach some weight 
to tradition. Tlie foiitier dwells more upon the ab-"* 
solute sovereignty and free gi-ace of God, while the 
latter places these doctrines more in the background. 
The former, in treating of the Lord’s Supper, separ- 
ates carefully the sacramental sign from the sacra- 
iiiental grace, and teaches only a spiritual thougli 
real fruition of Christ in tlie Supper, through the 
medium of faith, on the part of the worthy commu- 
nicant, while the latter maintains the Lutliemn dog- 
ma of the real presence of Christ in, with, and under 
the material elements, of the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body, and tJie oral manductvtion of it by the unwor- 
thy as well as worthy conununicants. 

In the matter of government tuid discipline, the 
Refonned churches were organized on a more scrip- 
tural and popular basis than the Lutheran. They 
held as a fundamental principle the universal priest- 
hood of believers. They introduced the oflices of 
lay-elders and deacons, and instituted a system of 
strict disci [dine. In their religious rites and cere- 
monies, tlie Refoimied churches have always been 
characterized by the greatest sobriety and simplicity; 
though, on the continent, of Europe more especiallyi 
they admit of instrumental music. “ They are uo^ 
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Btfrpasfled," in tJie opinion of Dr, Scliaff, ‘‘ in liberal- 
ity, missionary seal, practical energy, and activity, 
power of self-govemineiit, and vigour of discipline, 
love of religious and civil freedom, and earnest, ftuth- 
ful devotion to the service of Clirist.” 

Reformed churches are found chiefly in Germany, 
Switsei'laiid, Holiund, France, Great Britain and 
Ireland, and America. “ Tlie religious character of 
North America, viewed as a whole,” as we are in- 
formed by Dr, Schaft*, ‘‘is predoauinantly of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic stamp, which modifies there 
even the Lutheran Ciiui’ch, to its gain, indeed, in 
some respects, but to its loss in others. To obtain a 
clear view of the enormous influence which Calvin's 
personality, moi'al earnestness, and legislative genius, 
have exerted on history, you must go to Scotlaaid 
and to the United States. The llefonned Church, 
where it develops itself freely from its own inwaril 
spirit and life, lays special stress on thorough tuorul 
reform, individual, personal Cliristianity, freedom and 
independence of congregational life, and strict church 
discipline. It draws a clear line between God and 
the world, cliurcli and state, regenerate and unregen- 
erate. It is essentially practical, outwardly directed, 
entering into the relations of the world, organizliig 
itself in every variety of form ; aggressive and mis- 
sionary. It has also a vein of legalism, and here, 
though from an opposite direction, fails in with the 
Roman Church, from which in every other respect 
it departs much farther titan Luthei'anism. It places 
the Bible above every thing else, and would have its 
church life^ever a fresh, immediate emanation from 
this, without troubling itself much about tradition 
and intermediate history. Absolute supremacy of 
the Holy Scriptures, absolute sovereignty of Divine 
grace, and radical moral reform on the basis of both, 
these ara tlie tiiree must important and fundamental 
features of the Reformed type of Protestantism.” 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
the only church which claims to be legitimately de- 
scended from the Covenanted Church of Scotland in 
her period of greatest purity, that of the Second Re- 
formation. It was that memorable period of Scottish 
history between 1638 and 1650, which formed the 
era of the Solemn League atid Covenant ; of the 
Westminster Assembly ; of the revolution wliicli 
dethroned the first Charles, and asseited those prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which all enlight- 
ened Christians and statesmeti are now ready with 
one voice to acknowledge and to admire. For their 
strict adherence to these principles Cameron, Car- 
gill, and Reiiwick shed tWr blood, and to these 
prii4ciples the Reformed Presbyterian Church still 
glones in avowing her attachment. As has already 
been noticed in the article Covenanters, on the 
day after the execution of Cliarles 1. was known at i 
Edinburgli, his son, Cliarles II., was procliumed 
king at the public Cross by the Committee of Es- 
tates, with this proviso, however, fcliat “ before being 
Admitted to the exercise of his royal power, he sliall 


give satisfaction to this kingdom in the things that 
concern tite security of religion according to the 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Coveiiant.” This condition or proviso was consi- 
dered as so necessary to the maiiRenance of the con- 
stitution of the country, as well as the^Jiromotion of 
the great principles of civil and relkious liberty, tliat. 
it was enacted both by the Parliamlkit and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The document issued by the latter 
body exhibits, in the clearest mauuer, their design in 
insisting upon the subscription by the king. It is dat- 
ed 27th July 1649, aud contains the following import- 
ant statements : “ But if his majesty, or any having or 
pretending power and commission from him, shall 
invade this kingdom upon pretext of establishing 
liiin in the exercise of his royal power, — as it will be 
fui high provocation against G(^ to be accessory or 
ashtHtliig thereto, so will it be a necessary duty to 
resist and oppose the same. We know that many 
are so forgetful of tlie oath of God, and ignorant and 
careless of the interest of Jesus Christ and the gos- 
pel, and do so little tender that which conceims his 
kingdom, and the privileges thereof, and do so much 
doat upon absolute and arbitrary government for 
gaining their own ends, and so much malign the in- 
struments of the work of reformation, that they would' 
admit his majesty to the exercise of his royal power 
upon any terms whatsoever, though with never so 
much prejudice to religion and the liberties of these 
king<loms, and would think it quarrel enough to 
make war upon all tliose wlio for conscience’ sake 
cannot condescend thereto. But we desire all those 
who fear the Lord, and mind to keep their Cove- 
nant, impartially to consider these things which fol- 
low : — 

Ist, That as magistrates and tlieir power is or- 
dained of God, BO are they in the exercise thereof 
not to v,Milk according to their own will, but accord- 
ing to the law of equity aud righteousness, as being 
tlie ministers of God for the safety of his people, 
therefore a boundless and illimited power is to bel 
acknowledged in no king or magistrate, neither is 
our king to be admitted to the exercise of his power 
as long as he refuses to walk in the administration 
of the same, according to this rule and the estab- 
lished laws of the kingdom, that his subjetrtS may 
live under Iiim a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and lionesty. 

** 2d, There is one mutual obligation and stipula- 
tion betwixt the king and his people ; as both of 
them are tied to God, so each of them are tied one 
to another for the performance of mutual and reci- 
procal duties. According to this, it is statute and 
ordained in the eighth act of first parliament of 
James Yl., ‘ That all kings, princes, or magistrates 
whatsoever, holding their place, which hereafter shall 
happen iii any time to reign and bear rule over this 
realm, at the time of their coronation and receipt of 
their princely authority, make their faithful promise ' 
by oath in the presence of the Eternal Q^, tluit 
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dttriug the whole course of their lives they shall 
serve the same Etenml God to the uinriost of their 
power, according as he hath required in his most 
holy word, contained in the Old and New Tesla- 
meiit ; and, according to the same word, shall main- 
tain the true religion of Christ Jesus, the preaching 
of his most holy word, and due and right miuistm- 
tion of his sacraments now received and preached 
within this realm ; and shall abolish all false religion 
contrary to the same ; and shall rule the people com- 
mitted to their charge according to the will and the 
command of God revealed in his word, and according 
to the laudable laws and constitutions received with- 
in this realm ; and shall procure to the utmost of 
their power to the Kirk of God, and the whole Chris- 
tian people, true and perfect peace in all time com- 
ing, and thus justice and equity he kept to all crea- 
tures without exception;’ which oath was swoni 
first by King James VI., and afterwards by King 
Charles at his coronation, and is inserted in our Na- 
tional Covenant, which was approved by the king 
who lately reigned. As long, therefore, as his ma- 
iesty who now reigns refuses to hearken to the just 
and necessary desires of state and kirk propounded 
to his majesty for the security of religion and safety 
of his people, and to engage and to oblige himself 
for the performance of his duty to his people, it is 
consonant to scripture and reason, and the laws of 
the kingdom, that they should refuse to admit him 
to the exercise of his government until he give satis- 
faction in these things. 

** 3d, In the League and Covenant which hath been 
so solemnly sworn and renewed by this kingdom, the 
duty of defending and preserving the king’s majesty, 
person, and authority, is joined with, and subordinate 
unto, the duty of preserving and defending the true 
religion and liberties of the kingdoms ; and there- 
fore his majesty, standing in opposition to the just 
and necessary public desires couceniing religion and 
the liberties of the kingdoms, it were a manifest 
breach of Covenant, and preferring of the king’s 
intere.''t to the interest of Jesus Christ, to bring him 
to the exercise of his royal powers, which he, walk- 
ing in a contrary way, and being compassed about 
with malignant counsels, cannot but employ to the 
prejudice and ruin of both.” 

The stipulation was made known to Charles while 
he was still in Holland, where he had been for some 
time residing, but he refused to accede to it. The 
following year (1650) he set sail for Scotland, and 
before landing on its shores he consented to subscribe 
the Covenant, and the test was accordingly admin- 
istered to bim with all due solemnity. On the fol- 
lowing August he repeated an engagement to sup- 
port the Covenant. And yet tiie unprincipled 
monarch was all the while devising schemes for the 
subversion not only of Presbyterianism, but even of 
Protestantism in Scotland. Again, when crowned 
at Scone on the 1st January 1651, Charles not only 
took oath to support and defend the Presbyterian 


Church of Scotland; but the National Covenant, and 
the Solemn Ijeague and Covenant having been pro- 
duced and read, the king solemnly swore them. Tlte 
imposing ceremonial, however, was only designed 
on the part of the profligate Charles to deceive 
his Scottish subjects. Nor did the calamities in 
which he was subsequently involved, — his dethrone- 
ment and exile for sevei'al years in France, — produce 
any favourable cliange upon his character. No 
sooner was he restored to his throne in 1660, than 
he forthwith proceeded to overturn the whole work 
of reformation, botli civil and ecclesiastical, which 
he had solemnly sworn to support. The flrst step 
towards the execution of this project was the pass- 
ing of the Act of Supremacy, whereby the king was 
constituted supreme judge in all matters civil and 
ecclesiastical. To this was afterwards added the 
Oath of Allegiance, which declared it to be treason 
to deny the supremacy of the sovereign both in 
church and state. 

The crowning deed of treachery, however, whicli 
Charles perpetrated, was his prevailing upon his 
Scottish counsellors to pass the Act Rescissory, by 
which all the steps taken from 1638 to 1660 for the 
refl>rination of religion were pronounced rebellious 
and treasonable ; the National Covenant and tlic 
Solemn League and Covenant were condemned as 
unlawful oaths ; the Glasgow Assembly of 1638 was 
denounced as an illegal and seditious meeting; 
and the right government of the church was alleged 
to be the inherent prerogative of the crown. The 
result of these acts was, tliut the advances which the 
church and the country had made during the period 
of the Second Reformation were completely neutra- 
lized, and the Church of Scotland was subjected for 
a long series of years to the most cruel pereecution 
and oppression. With such flagrant and repeated 
violations of the solemn compact into which Charles 
had entered with his subjects, it is not to be won- 
dered at that, on high constitutional grounds, tliis 
body of the Covenanters, lieaded by Cameron, Car- 
gill, and others, sliould have regarded the treacher- 
ous sovereign as liaving forfeited all title to their 
allegiance. They felt it to be impossible to main- 
tain the principles of the Refonnation, and yet own 
the authority of a monarch who had trampled these 
principles under foot, and tliat, too, in violation of 
the most solemn oaths, repeated again and again. 
The younger M‘Crie, in his * Sketches of Scottish 
Church History,’ alleges that the principle laid down 
by Cameron’s party was, “ that the king, by assum- 
ing an Erastian power over the church, had forfeited 
all right to the civil obedience of bis sulijects — a 
principle wliich had never been known in the Church 
of Scotland before.” Such a view of the matter, 
however, is scarcely fair to the Cameronians. It was 
not because Charles had usurped an Erastian autho- 
rity over the church tliat they deemed it their duty 
to renounce their allegiance, but because he had 
broken the solemn vows made at his coronatioti. 
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ciple, cannot be denied ; and these are noble quali* 


On that occasion he had entered, as they held, into a 
deliberate compact with his subjects, and yet, in the 
face of all his vows, he had openly, and in the most 
flagrant manner, broken that compact, thus setting 
his subjects free from all obligation to own him as 
king. It is quite true, as tlie Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith alleges, that “infidelity or ditference in 
religion doth not make void the magistrate's just 
and legal authority, nor free the people from their 
due obedience to him;” but this remark does not 
meet the case as between Charles and the Camer- 
onian party. They renounced their allegiance not 
because the sovereign was an infidel, or differed from 
them in matters of religion, but solely and exclu- 
sively because he had broken a civil compact entered 
into between him and his Scottish subjects on re- 
ceiving the crpwn, and confirmed by a solemn reli- 
gious vow. By his own deliberate deeds the trai- 
torous monarch had forfeited his right to rule before 
they had renounced their obligation to obey. Such 
were the simple grounds on which Cameron, Cargill, 
Uenwick, and their followers considered themselves 
justified in disowning the authority of the king, and 
bearing arms against him as a usurper of the thr ne 
and a traitor to the country. 

This earnest and intrepid band of Covenanters 
brought down upon themselves, by the fearless 
avowal of their principles, the special vengeance of 
the ruling powers. One after another their leaders 
perislied on the scaffold, and thus the people who 
held Cameronian principles found themselves de- 
prived of religious instructors, and wandering as 
“sheep without a shepherd.” In these circum- 
stances they resolved to form themselves into a 
united body, consisting of societies for worship and 
mutual edification, which were formed in those dis- 
tricts where the numbers warranted such a step. 
To preserve order and uniformity, the smaller so- 
cieties appointed deputies to attend a general meet- 
ing, in whicli was vested the power of making 
arrangements for the regulation of the whole body. 
The first meeting of these united societies was held 
on the 16rh December 1681, at Logan House, in the 
parish of Lesroahagow, Lanarkshire, where it was 
resolved to draw up a public testimony against the 
errors and defections of the times. The name which 
this body of Covenanters took to themselves was 
that of the “ Persecuted Remnant,” while the so- 
cieties which they had fonned for religious improve- 
ment led them to be designated the “ Society Peo- 
ple.” “ They had taken up no new principles,” as 
Dr. Hetherington well remarks, “ the utmost that 
they can be justly charged with is, merely that they 
had followed up the leading principles of the Pres- 
byterian and Covenanted Church of Scotland to an 
extreme point, from which the greater part of Pres- 
byterians recoiled ; and that in doing so, they had 
used language capable of being interpreted to mean 
more than they themselves intended. Their honesty 
of heart, integrity, of purpose, and firmness ofprin- 


ties; and if they did express their sentiments iit 
strong and unguarded language, it ought to be re- 
membered, that they did so in the m dst of fierce and 
remorseless persecution, ill adapted to make men 
nicely cautious in the selection 0 # balanced tenns 
wherein to express their indignant "'fNjstation of 
that unchristian' tyranny wliicl) wi<^ fiercely striv- 
ing to destroy every vestige of both civil and reli- 
gious liberty.” 

The first manifestation of the views held by the 
Society People took place during the dissensions at 
Bothwell Bridge, when a body of the Covenanters 
refused to make a public avowal of their allegiance 
to the king in their declaration. A rude outline of 
the declaration was drawn up by Cargill, assisted by 
Henry Hall of llaughead, who was mortally wounded 
at Qneensferry, and tlie document being found on his 
person, received the name of the Qneensferry Paj^er. 
It contained some of the chief points lield by tlie 
Society People; but it unfortunately embodied in it an 
avowal of dislike to a hereditary monareliy, as 
“ liable to inconvenience, and apt to degenerate in- 
to tyranny.” Though the paper in question ema- 
nated from only a few persons, and its errors, there- 
fore, could not be charged upon the whole of the 
strict Presbyterian j>arty, yet it was quoted without 
reserve by their enemies as a proof of disloyal and 
even treasonable intentions. To counteract the pre- 
judices thus excited against them, the leaders of tlie 
Society People drew up deliberately a statement of 
their principles, winch is usually known by the name 
of the Sanquhar Declaration. This document, which 
carefully excluded all reference to a change in the 
form of government, was, nevertheless, classed by 
the persecutors along with the Qneensferry Paper in 
all their proclamations, as if they had been identical, 
and made an excuse for issuing to the army the most 
ruthless and cruel commands to pursue to the death 
all who were suspected of being connected witli tliese 
bold declarations. Cameron, Cargill, and ten other per- 
sons were proclaimed to be traitors, and a high price 
was sel upon their heads. Nothing daunted, Cargill 
boldly pronounced what is known as the Torwood 
Excommunication. In a meeting held at Torwoo<l 
in Stirlingshire, the intrepid Covenanter, after Divine 
service, solemnly excommunicated Charles and his 
chief supporters, casting them out of the church, and 
delivering them up to Satan. This bold act of a 
Christian hero roused the government to greater 
fury, and a series of civil and military executions fol- 
lowed, down to the Revolution in 1688. 

In the persecutions of this eventful period, the 
Society People had been subjected to painful dis- 
couragement by the loss of their able and devoted 
leaders. Cameron and Cargill, and many others, had 
sealed their testimony with their blood ; but in this 
time of sore trial Providence graciously raised up 
one admirably calculated to take a prominent part 
in promoting Christ's cause in days of bloody perse- 
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cution. Tiie individual to whom wo refer was Mr. 
Janies Reiiwick, who, iiaving Iiimself witnessed the 
execution of Mr. Donald Cargill, resolved from that 
moment to engage with his whole soul in the good 
cause. Having studied for the ministry in Holland, 
and received orduiation, he returned to his native 
land that he miglit share with his persecuted breth- 
ren in their trials, and preach among them the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. Often, accordingly, 
were the Society People encouraged amid their 
severe hardships by his faithful instructions. Dan- 
ger and persecution everywhere awaited liim, but 
he was ready to endure hai'duess as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. At the early age of twenty-six he 
died on the scatFold with a heroism and untiiuching 
fortitude worthy of the last of tlnu noble band of 
martyrs who sealed with their blood their devoted 
attachment to the work of Covenanted Reformation 
in Scotland. 

The deeper the darkness, the nearer the dawn. 
On the death of Citorles 11. in 1G85, ins sou James 
ascended the throne. At heart a bigoted adherent 
of the Cliurch of Rome, he sought to restore Popery 
to the ascendaut both in England and Scotland. In 
making the attempt, however, he rushed upon his 
own ruin. He fell a victim to his own infatuated 
policy. After bearing for a time with his tyranny 
au indignant people rose as one man, and hurled him 
from his throne, subatituting in his place William 
and Mary, prince and princess of Orange, who, in the 
Revolution of 1688, restored civil and religious 
liberty to an oppressed and persecuted people, to a 
greater extent than had ever before been enjoyed. 

The arrival of the Prince of Orange in England 
was hailed by all classes of Presbyterians in Scotland 
as an event likely to be fraught with blessings to 
their distracted country. Lord Macaulay, in his 
‘ History of England,’ indeed, strangely accuses the 
Society People of eagerness to disown William.' 
So far is this charge from being well founded, that they 
were the first to own and hail him as their deliverer. 
Thus in the “ Memorial of Grievances” issued by 
the Societies, they declare, “ We have given as good 
evidence of our being willing to be subject to King 
William, as we gave l^fore of our being unwilling to 
be slaves to King James. Upon the first report of 
the Prince of Omnge’s expedition, we owned his 
quarrel, even while the prelatic faction were in arms 
to oppose his coming. In all our meetings we 
prayed openly for the success of his arms, when in 
all the cimrehes prayers were made- for his ruin; 
nay, when even in the indulged meetings, prayers 
were offered for the Popish tyrant whom we prayed 
against, and the prince came to oppose. We also 
associated ourselves, early binding ourselves to pro- 
jnote bis interest, and were the first who openly 
armed and declared our desire to join with liiin.” 
But while the Society People welcomed William as 
au expected deliverer, they openly dissented from 
tlte Revolution settlement as defective in various J 


points. In paiticular, the Covenant, so &r from 
being adopted either in the letter or in the spirit by 
the state, was not even owned by the church ; and 
the monarch took oaths in express contradiction to it. 
Presbyterianism, so far from being established in all 
his majesty’s dominions, was only established in Scot- 
land, and that under Erastiau conditions, while Pre- 
lacy was established in England and Ireland, and the 
king himself became an Episcopalian. The estab- 
lishment of these different forms of church govern- 
ment in different parts of the British dominions was 
effected by the sole authority of the king and par- 
liament, even before the assembly of the church was 
permitted to meet ; and thus the principle of the 
royal supremacy over the church continued to he 
asserted, and was even incorporated with the Revo- 
lution settlement. The principal objections, then, 
which the Society People alleged against tlte Revo- 
lution settlement, were (1.) That as it left the Acta 
Rescissory in full force, it cancelled the attainments 
of the Second Reformation, togetlier with the Co- 
venants; and (2.) That tlte civil rulers usurped 
an authority over the church, which virtually de- 
stroyed Iter spiritual independence, and was at va- 
riance with the sole headship of the Redeemer liim- 
self. 

The defects of the Revolution settlement were due 
partly to William’s Erastiau policy, and his desire to 
retain the prelatic clergy within the Established 
Church of Scotland, but partly also to the temporiz- 
ing policy of the church itself. “ Though the acts 
of parliament,” as Dr. lletlierington justly remarks, 

made no mention of the Second Reformation and 
the National Covenants, it was the direct duty of 
the church to have declared her adherence to both ; 
and though the state had still refused to recognize 
them, the church would, by tins avowal, have-at 
least escaped from being justly exposed to the charge^ 
of having submitted to a violation of her own sacred 
Covenants. In the same spirit of compromise, the 
church showed herself but too ready to comply with 
the king’s pernicious policy, of including as many as 
possible of the prelatic clergy within the national 
church. This was begun by the first General As- 
sembly, and continued for several succeeding years, 
thougii not to the full extent wished by William, till 
a very considerable number of those men whose 
hands had been deeply dyed in the guilt of the per- 
secution were received into the bosom of that church 
which they had so long striven utterly to destroy. 
It was absolutely impossible that such men could 
become true Presbyterians; and the very alacrity 
with which many of tliem subscribed the Cuiifeseion 
of Faith, only proved the more clearly that tliey 
were void of either faith or lioiiour. Their admis- 
sion into the Presbyterian Church of Scotland wm 
the most fatal event which ever occurred in the 
strange eventful history of tliat church.” It was not 
to be expected that the Society People could approve 
of the conduct either of the li^ig or of the cliurch in 
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the mutter of the Revolution settlement. They 
occupied, accordingly, an attitude of firm and decided 
protest against the principles avowed by William 
and acted on by the church, and they maintained 
that there had been a decided departure on the part 
of"both the one and the other from the jirinciples of 
the Second Reformation and the obligations of the 
Covenant. 

Holding such views it was impossible for the So- 
ciety People to incorporate thein-elves with the 
Established Church of Scotland. They were com- 
pelled, therefore, to occupy a separate position as 
Dissenters from a church whose constitution was 
radically vitiated, and as protesters against a pro- 
fessedly national government, which had violated 
the most solemn nat ional obligations. Tlivee Camer- 
onian ministers, it is true, Messrs. Shields, Linning, 
and Boyd, applied for admission into the National 
Church for themselves and tlieir people, on condi- 
tion that they might ackiiowlcdge breach of cove- 
nant, and purge out the ignorant, and heterodox, and 
scandalous ministers who had taken part in shedding 
the blood of the saints. But eveiy proposal of this 
nature was rejected. After unsuccessful efibrts to 
obtain redress, they at last submitted, and the people 
who bad adhered to them remained in a state of dis- 
sent. 

For upwanls of sixteen years after the avowal of 
their peculiar principles, the strict Presbyterians had 
remained without a stated ministry, or without any 
separate organization as a church. In 1681, how- 
ever, Societies were formed which, though exercising 
no ecclesiastical functions, tended to give unity to 
the body, and to make such arrangements as were 
necessary for the maintenance of worship and ordi- 
nances, encouraging at the same time among the 
people a devoted nttacinnent to Reformation princi- 
ples. Availing themselves of these praying So- 
cieties for nearly twenty years after the Revolu- 
tion, the people waited patiently until the Lord 
should send them pastors. At length, in 1706, their 
wishes and prayers were answered, the Rev, .John 
McMillan of Balinaghie, having resigned connection 
with the Established Church, and joined himself to 
their body. For a few years before, he had been 
contending within the pale of the church for tlie 
whole of the Covenanted Reformation ; but instead 
of meeting with sympathy from his brethren, he was 
hastily and irregularly deposed. Having joined the 
Society People he laboured for many years in the 
work of the ministry among them with indefatigable 
earnestness and zeal, maintaining the princi])les of 
the Second Reformation till his dying day. 

Soon after the secession of Mr. M‘Millari from the 
Established Church, he was joined by Mr. John 
M‘NeU, a licentiate, who, having adopted Camer- 
onian views, had also seceded. These two faithful 
and zealous servants of Christ traversed the country, 
preaching everywhere, and encouraging the adhe- 
rents of the Covenant. In 1712 the Covenants were 



renewed at Auchensaiigh. Amid many trials and 
persecutions the cause went steadily forward, and in 
1743 Mr. M‘Millan, who had hitherto stood alone as 
an ordained minister, Mr. M‘Neil never having been 
ordained for want of a presbytery, was joined by 
the Rev. Thomas Nairn, who had left Secession 
Church in consequence of his haviijyH^mbihoed'Cain- 
eronian views. There being nowtwo ministers, a 
meeting was held at Braehead on the Ist of August 

1743, when a prcNbyteiy was tlie first time formed 
under the name of the Refoinned Presbytery, 

One of the first acts of the newly organized church 
was to dis})atc]) missionanes to Ireland, and by the 
blessing of God upon the labours of these meu, and 
others who speedily followed, a fully organized and 
independent section of the Reformed Pr^hyterian 
Church was formed in tlie sister isle. 

In Scotland n Declaration and Testimony was pub- 
lished in 1741, and the Covenants were renewed in 

1744, at Ciawford-Jolin in J^anarkshire ; but not- 
withstanding these steps, which were so well fitted 
to promote unity of sentiment and feeling, a few 
years only had elapsed when a division took place 
in the Reformed Prenhytery^ two of the bretliren, 
Messrs. Hall and Innes, having separated from their 
communion in consequence of their having imbibed 
heretical opinions on the subject of the atonement. 
The two brethren, after .seceding from the presby- 
tery. formed themselves into a new presbytery at 
Edinburgh, which at length became extinct. The 
Reformed Presbytery, in reply to their misrepresenta- 
tions, found it necessary to issue a treatise in defence 
of their proceedings in the case of their erring breth- 
ren, as well as in refutation of the doctrine of an inde- 
finite statement. In 1761 a very import ant step was 
taken by the Refomned Presbytery^ the emission of a 
Testimony for the whole of our Covenanted Refor- 
mation as attained to and established in Great Britain 
and Ireland, particularly between the years 1638 and 
1649 inclusive. 

From this time the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
went steadily forward, adhering to their peculiar 
principles with unflinching tenacity ; and amid much 
obloquy, misunderstanding, and even misrepresenta- 
tion, from the other religions denominations around 
them, witnessing boldly, and without compromise, 
for a Covenanted Reformation. Tlieir numbers in 
many parts of Scotland increased beyond the means 
of supplying them with ministers. This was un 
happily the case, for a considerable time in various 
districts of the country. But at length such was the 
increase of ministers connected with the body that in 
1810 three presbyteries were formed, and in the year 
following a general synod was constituted for the 
supervision of these presbyteries. Since that time so 
rapidly has the denomination advanced in numbers, 
that at present (1869) the synod includes six presby- 
teries, which consist in all of thirty-six ordained min- 
isters and eight vacant congregations. The synod 
meets annually either in Edinburgh or Glasgow, The 
3 R 
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Divinity Hall meets durii{g the moiitlis of Angott 
and September, when the students, in five sessions, 
receive the instructions of two professors, one for 
Systematic Theology, and the other for Biblical 
literature and Church History. 

In the yeai* 1830 the synod resolved to commence 
the prosecution of missionary operations. Their at- 
tention was first directed to the colonial field, parti- 
culaily to Canada. Nor have they been unmindful 
of foreign missions, three missionaries in connection 
with the synod being employed in New Hebrides. 
There has also been a inissionary labouring since 
1846 among the Jews in London. 

Tims this interesting denomination of Christians, 
which holds the principles of the Church of Scotland 
in lier purest days, those of the Second Reformaiion, 
proceeds onward in its 00111*86 of witness-bearing for 
the headship of Clinst not only over the church, but 
also over the nations. The denomination is small, 

I and by too many little accounted of, but the moral 
I influence of such a church in the land is great be- 
! yoiid all conception. Her mission is a noble, a 
I glorious one. Believing that Christ's headship should 
I be recognized by men not merely iu tlie cccresiasti- 
eal, but in the civil relation.^ of life, and that the 
British constitution embodies in it, as <‘a fundamen- 
tal and unaltciidble” element, the whole Anglican 
system with the supremacy of the crown over the 
I church, and all the abuses wiiich spring from it, they 
cannot, as consistent Presbyterians, incorporate 
themselves with the civil system of these lands, and 
feel themselves precluded from taking oaths of alle- 
giance to it, the more especially as the Treaty of 
Union binds Scotland to uphold this part of the coii- 
I stitution. Their position, accordingly, as discrimi- 
nated from other Presbyterian bodies, is, that they 
hold it is not enough for u church to regulate its in- 
tenial aflnirson Scripture priiiciides, but that broader 
and justcr views of human duty slioiild make it a 
consistent witness for tlie claims of Clirist in matters 
civil as well as ecclesiastical. To use the words ot Dr. 
A. Symington, “The honour of the Redeemer's crown, 
the independence of his church, the liberty of his 
jieople, the coming of his kingdom, form the lofty 
I aims contemplated in iimintaining and promoting 
the principles of the Second Reformation, howsoever 
I feeble and unworthy he the humble instruments.” 

I REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. To escape from persecution in 
; their own country many of the Scottish and Irish 
I Reformed Presbyterians, in the sixteenth century, 

1 fled across the Atlantic, and were scattered among 
ji the American colonies. For a time, like the pa- 
I rent denomination at home, these exiles were des- 
titute of a stated ministry, and obliged to content 
I themselves with praying Societies. In the year 
j 1743, the Rev. Mr. Craighead, who had joined them 
from a synod of Presbyterians organized a few 
years before, commenced to labour among them 
I In holy things, and with his aid, the Covenanters, | 


in the colony of Pennsylvania, solemnly I'enewed the 
Covenants. This important transaction tended to 
unite them together, and at tlie same time served as 
a distinctive mark separating them from the other 
religious bodies by whom they were surrounded. 
In 1752 the Reformed Presbytery of Scotland tie- 
epatched the Rev. Mr. Cuthbertsou to take the min- 
isterial charge of the brethren in America who, six 
years before, had been deserted by Mr. Craighead. 
After labouring alone for nearly twenty years with 
the most encoumging huccess, Mr. Cuthbertsou was 
joined by Messrs. Linn and Dobbin from the Ke- 
forined Presbytery of Ireland, and in 1774 a presby- 
tery was constituted, and the body assumed a regu- 
larly organized form. 

The declaration of American inde})endence took 
place ill 1776, and by no deuoinination of Christians 
was this event more gladly hailed than by the Re- 
formed Presbyterians. Many of tiiein had taken an 
active part in the war with Great Britain, and 
though they saw defects in the new government 
they cordially recognized it as legitimate and worthy 
of support. No sooner had civil jieace and order 
been restored in the country than a very general feel- 
ing began to arise in favour of a union among the 
whole Presbyterian churches iu the American Re- 
public. But desimhle though such a union undoubt- 
edly was, it was found, in existing circumstances, to 
be impracticable. The nearest approach to the great 
object sought was a union, which was effected in 
1782, between the presbyteries of the Amxnate and 
licfurnied churefiea, giving rise to a now denomination 
I entitled, from the iiaiiies of its two constituent parts, 
The AssociATii Refohmkd Chuucii (which see). 

I A large number of the people belonging to the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church refused to enter iuto 
this union, tireferring to retain their former posi- 
tion. 

Ill the course of ten years after the event to which 
we have now referred, tlte Reformed Presl^tery in 
this country sent four ministers to aid the breth- 
ren in America, whose pastors had left them at the 
Union in 1782. One of these four soon returned to 
Scotland, but the remaining three continued to regu- 
late the affairs of the church in the character of a 
committee deputed by the parent presbytery at 
home. At length, in 1798, a regular church court, 
indc 2 )eiident of all foreign control, was formed, bear- 
ing the name of the “ Reformed Presbyteiy of the 
United States of North .\inerica,” but related to the 
Reformed Presbyterians of the Old World simply as 
a sister church. From this date the cause made ra- 
pid progress, and in 1809, a synod composed of three 
presbyteries was constituted under the name of the 
Synod of the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of North America,” In consequence 
of the still further increase of the body, the supremo 
judicatory assumed the representative charabter, and 
WHS in 1826 arranged to consist of delegates from 
presbyteries, and to be styled the “ General Synod,*’ 
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This oi^gaiiiaatiou lia» coutinued down to the present 
day. 

The doctrines of tlie Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in America are, like those of their bretl>ren in Scot- 
jind, strictly Calvinistic, and in church govertinient 
and orders she is ntrictly Presbyterian. Her stand- 
ards, in subordination to the Word of God, are the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the I.rftrger and 
Shorter Catechisms, and lier own Declaration and 
Testimony. In declaring her adherence to the 
Westminster Confession she makes the following dis- 
claimer, which forms a decided deviation from Re- 
formed Presbyterian principles as held in Scotland : 
“ To prevent all misunderstanding of the matter of 
the second article of this fonnula, wliicli embraces 
the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, it is declared 
in reference to the power of the civil magistrate in 
ecclesiastical things, that it is not now, and never 
was, any part of tlie faith of tlie Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, that the civil magistrate is autho- 
rized to interfere with the Church of God, in the 
assertion, settlement, or administration of her doc- 
trine, worship, and order ; or to assume any domi- 
nion over the rights of conscience. All tliat apper- 
tains to the magistratical power in reference to the 
church, is the protection of her members in tlie full 
possession, exercise, and enjoyment of their rights. 
The magistratical office is civil and political, and 
cotisequently altogether exterior to the church.” 

This body of American Christians have always 
held and openly avowed the most decided anti-sla- 
very opinions. So far back as the year 1800, and 
when a large proportion of her members resided in 
the Southern Slates, the highest judicatory of the 
church enacted that no slaveholder should be re- 
tained in the communion of the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church. On this principle slie still continues 
to act. In public worship this denomination uses 
the Psalms of David, “to the exclusion,” as they 
express it, “ of all imitations and uninspired compo- 
sitions.” Their principle is, that the matter of the 
church’s praise should be exclusively songs of inspi- 
ration in tlie best attainable translation. While re- 
cognizing the validity of the ordinances as adminis- 
tered by nil Christian communities who hold the 
Head, they adhere to the principle of close and 
restricted, in opposition to open and unrestricted, 
communion. 

It has often been brought forward as an objection 
against the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and America, that she holds the prin- 
ciple that “ civil government is founded in grace.” 
Such a sentiment this church, in all her I’amifica- 
tions, has uniformly disowned, but she holds, to use 
the language of the American Testimony, “that 
though civil society and its governmental institutions 
ere not founded in grace, yet it is the duty of Chris- 
tians to endeavour to bring over civil states the 
influence of the grace of the gospel, and to persuade 
9uoh states to put tiiemselves in subordination to 


Immanuel, for tlie protection and funherance of tlie 
interests of religion and liberty.” The Transatlantic 
branch of the church is undoubtedly peculiarly situat- 
ed, being under a civil constitution and government so 
diflerent from that of Britain. In her Testimony, 
accordingly, referring to her positfdn jp . this respect, 
she declares, that “ in a land whe^jj^eCut'iar religious 
characteristics have never been S^tensively intro- 
duced into civil deeds of constitution ; where there 
is no apostacy from established and sworn to refor- 
mation ; where the constitutional evils complained of 
are simply omissions, not fundamental to the exist- 
ence and essential operations of civil society ; where 
no immoral engagement is required, and no pledge 
either demanded or given to approve of or perpetuate 
defects ; where fundamental principles of the social 
state, moral in their nature, are adopted ; where a 
testimony against defects is admitted, and the way 
left open, constitutionally, to employ all moral means 
to obtain a remedying of defects ; the same obsta- 
cles stand not in the way of a Christian’s entrance 
into civil communion, as do in a land where, such re- 
ligious characteristics hnvitig beeu adopted, cove- 
nanted, and sworn to, but, having been departed 
from, upon tlie ruins of a reformed system, one of an 
opposite character has been introduced. And fur- 
ther, that under a testimony against defects, circum- 
stanced as above stated, the Christian may consis- 
tently enter into the civil fellowship of the country 
where he resides, using his Kberty on a moral basis 
to seek the improvement of tlie social state.” 

And again, the church has declared, “that the 
acts and legislation of this church have at all times 
authorized all connection with tlie civil society and 
institutions of the United States, which does not in- 
volve immorality.” The position, accordingly, which 
the Beformed Presbyterian Church in America has 
assumed, in lier Testimony, in relation to tlie gov- 
ernment of the United States, is different from that 
which the sister churches in Scotland and Ireland 
have found it necessary to assume in relation to 
the government under which they live. No pro- 
test is called for in the former case as in the lat- 
ter, tliere being no breacli of solemn covenanted 
obligations involved in the very structure and con- 
stitution of the government, which, though re- 
publican and democratic" in its character, they still 
view as an ordinance of God. Reformed Presbyte- 
rians, accordingly, in America, are left at perfect 
liberty to incorporate with the government, by be- 
coming its citizens, and assuming its offices, if they 
can do so in consistency with their own conscientious 
convictions. At the same time, as a church, they 
liold that no immoral man should be invested with 
office in the state; that the Bible is the rule by 
which the governors, in their official capacity as well 
as in their private conduct, ought to be regulated ; 
and that civil rulers, in common with men in all 
situations and circumstances, are responsible to 
i Jesus Christ as the “ Prince of the kings of the 
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€uth, and Governor among the nations.’' Such ara 
the views entertained by the New Light party who 
were thrust out by tlie Genei-al Synod in 1833, and 
fonned themselves into a separate organization still 
retaining the former name. 

This church, though not largo, its ministers in 
1853 numbeiing only 64, liolds, nevertheloss, a very 
respectable place among American Christian denomi- 
nations, and by its abounding zeal in the cause of 
Christ, has been instrumental in establishing a pres- 
bytery of their body among the heathen in India. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA (Old Light). This is the main body 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, from which, 
in 1833, a party were disjoined on the ground 
that they maintained the lawfulness of Reformed 
Presbyterians acknowledging the constitution and 
government of the United States. The Reformed 
Preahyterian Church had always before that time 
been considered to maintain, as her distinctive fea- 
ture, “ that her members will not own allegiance to 
the government of any nation which refuses alle 
giance to the Lord Jesus Christ, — the Prince of the 
kings of the earth. And as they do not find any 
nation rendering allegiance to Him, they remain in 
the character of aliens, neither voting for officers, 
holding offices, sitting on juries, nor taking the oaih 
of naturalization ; whether in the United State-s, 
Great Britain, or any other nation yet known.” The 
principles on which this practice rests are thus un- 
folded by the Rev. R. Hutcheson, one of the min- 
isters of this church : “ Reformed Presbyterians con- 
sider themselves bound to bring civil institutions to 
the test of God’s holy word, and reject whatever is 
in opposition to that rule. They approve of some 
of the leading features of the constitution of govern- 
ment in the United States. It is happily calculated 
to preserve the civil liberty of the inhabitants, and 
to protect their persons and property. A definite 
constitution on the representative system reduced to 
writing, is a righteous measure, which ought to be 
adopted by every nation under heaven. Such con- 
stitution must, however, be founded on the principles 
of morality ; and roust in every article be moral, be- 
fore it can be recognized by tlie conscientious Chris- 
tian as an ordinance of God. When immorality and 
impiety are rendered essential to any system, the 
whole system must be rejected. Presbyterian Co- 
venanters perceiving immorality interwoven with 
the General and the States’ constitutions of govern- 
ment in America, have uniformly disstented from the 
civil establishments. Much as they loved liberty, 
they loved religion more. Anxious as they were for 
the good of the country, they sought that good, where 
alone it can be found, in the prosperity of Zion ; 
for < righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.’ Their opposition to the civil 
institutions has been the opposition of reason and of 
piety ; the wea[)Ot»8 of their warfare are arguments and 
prayers. There are moral evils essential to the consti- 


tution of the United States, which render it necessi^ry 
to refuse allegiance to the whole system. In this re> 
niarkable instrument, there is contained no acknow- 
ledgment of the being or autliorlty of God — there is 
no acknowledgment of the Christian religion, nor 
professed submission to the kingdom of Messiah. It 
gives support to the enemies of the Redeemer, and 
admits to its honours and emoluments, Jews, Ma- 
hommedans, Deists, and Atheists. It establislies 
that system of robbery by whicl) men are hehl in 
slavery, despoiled of liberty, property, and protec- 
tion. It violates the principles of representation, by 
bestowing on the slaveholder an influence in making 
laws for freemen, proportioned to the number of his 
own slaves. 'Tfiis constitution is, notwithstanding 
its numerous excellencies, in many instances incon- 
sistent, oppressive, and impious. Since its adoption 
in 1789, tlie members of the Refoimed Presbyterian 
Church have maintained a constant testimony against 
these evils. They have refused to serve in any office 
which implies an approbation of the constitution, or 
which is placed under the direction of an immoral 
law. They have abstained from giving their votes 
at elections for legislators, or officers who must be 
qualified to act, by an oath of allegiance to this im- 
moral system.” 

The subject on which the Disruption of 1833 rest- 
ed was tlie rejection of the Bible as the standard of 
legislation by the civil authorities of the United 
States. This point was discussed «t large in the 
synod of 1830, when a considerable party, led by 
Dr. Wylie, showed a disposition to laxity in their 
views, which became more manifest in the synod of 
1831, thoiigli still witlioiit a direct avowal of opi- 
nions adverse to the standards and known usages ot 
the church. In a subordinate synod, however, con- 
stituted in 1832, they brought forward, in a draft of 
a pastoral address, doctrines utterly subversive of the 
whole testimony of the church relative to civil gov- 
ernment. Tlie synod declared their disapproval of 
tliese passages of the address, and ordered them to 
be expunged, whereupon Dr. Wylie and his follow- 
ers published the original draft on their own respon- 
sibility. For tliis and other offences connected with 
it, they were suspended from the exercise of the 
ministry in April 1833, by the Eastern Subordinate 
Synod, to which they belonged. The suspension 
was approved by the General Synod, which met at 
Philadelpliia in August of the same year. The 
suspended ministers, and some others, met at the 
same time, and constituted another coujrt, which they 
called tlie General Synod of the Reformed Presby- ^ 

terian Church, and which still exists as a separate ^ 

body, though holding what the other body terms 
Re?o Light principles. The one body had, in 1853> 
fifty-four ministers, while the other had forty-four. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
IRELAND. It has been already mentioned under ^ j 
the article Irish Presbyterian Church, that in ,4 ^ 
the summer of 1644, the Covenant was subscribed J 
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throughout every part of Ulster, both bytlie military 
and tlie people generally. From thiB period has 
been dated the Second Reformat ion*>vith which the 
province of Ulster has been blessed. The people 
novr began to evince a more devoted attachment to 
the Presbyterian cause, and a more intense desire for 
the promotion of true godliness. Vital religion made 
rapid progress, and the Ulster Presbyterians, at the 
Restoration in 1G60, had 70 settled pastors, and no 
less than 10,000 adherents. Their church was at 
that period essentially a Reformed Presbyterian 
Covenanted Cliurch. Each minister at his ordina- 
tion was bound to declare his acceptmice of the 
Solemn League, and the whole ecclesiastical system 
rested on the basis of the “ Covenanted Uniformity 
in religion of the Churches of Christ in the kingdoms 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland." After the Res- 
toration, however, the goodly fabric which had 
arisen was levelled with the ground. Episcopacy 
was restored in Ircfand, and the Presbyterian min- 
isters in Ulster generally submitted tamely to the 
tyranny of the profligate monarch, and boasted of 
tlieir loyalty. Many of the people refused to ac- 
quiesce in this carnal and cowardly policy. Three 
of the ministers, Michael Bruce of Killinchy, John 
Crookshanks of Raphoe, and Andrew M‘Cormick of 
Magherally, protested against the servile spirit which 
animated tlie great mass of their clerical brethren. 
"They called the people to solemn and great meet- 
ings, sometimes in the night, and sometimes in the 
day, in solitary places, where the people in great 
abundance, and with great alacrity and applause, 
flocked to them. Tliere they spoke much against 
the bishops and the time**. Tliese men were cried 
up as the only courageous, faithful, and zealous min- 
isters. The people not only countenanced, but 
liberally contributed for them ; genemlly neglecting 
their owif ministere who laboured more privately 
among them.” The uncompromising courage of these 
three noble servants of Christ was not only looked 
upon with jealousy by their brethren, but called 
down upon them the wrath of the bishops. The re- 
sult was, that in the summer of 1661 they fled to 
Scotland, and after taking an active part in the 
movements of the strict Presbyterians-, two of them 
fell at Rullion Green,. 

In the absence of regular pastors, the Society Peo- 
ple in Ireland were under the necessity, like their 
brethren in Scotland, of holding private meetings for 
pmyer and religious conference. They were occa- 
sionally visited also by Scottish ministers, of wliom 
the most influential was Alexander Peden, whose 
labours in Ulster were abundant and eminently suc- 
cessful. One young man, a probationer, named 
David Houston, began in 1671 to preach to the 
people in the neighbourhood of Ballymoney, urg- 
ing upon them the continued obligation of the 
Covenants, and the evils of defection therefrom. 
For this he was censured and silenced by the pres- 
hytery, and compelled to leave the country. Afrer 
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a few years* absence he returned to Ireland, and was 
settled over a congi*egation there, but he soon found 
it necessary to withdraw from the fellowship of the 
other ministers — a step in which he was joined by a 
large body of the people. At the request of the 
Cameronian party in Scotland, he lengthened 

visit to that country, during whichJje lontiuuod to 
superintend the Societies in Irelancf^His zeal in the 
cause of the Covenants had almost co^t him his life ; 
but early in 1689 he parted finally from the Scottisli 
brethren, and, crossing the channel, spent the remain- 
der of his days in comforting and encouraging tho 
Society People in the sister isle. 

The Irish Societies were organized in tho same 
manner as those in Scotland ; and the brethren on 
both sides of the Channel kept up a constant edify- 
ing intercourse both by letter and frequent deputa- 
tions, consulting together on such points as afllected 
their common cause. Representatives from Ireland, 
accordingly, were present at tlie renewal of the Co- 
venants ill 1712 at Auchensaugh. About this period 
the Irish Societies were destitute of ordained min- 
isters, and hence, when marriages were to be cele- i 
brated or baptisms dispensed, it was necessary to go 
to Scotland for the purpose. For forty-four years, \ 
indeed, with the exception of only a few weeks which 
Mr. M‘Millan spent among them, the brethren in ) 
Ireland were unprovided with the services of a single 
regular pastor. I 

The formation of tho Reformed Presbytery in ■ 
Scotland in 1743 was jiroducfive of much advantage 
to tho Cameronians in Ireland, a minister and pro- j 
batioiier being generally sent thither for several j 
months in the year ; -and this seasonable supply con- 
tinued until the disruption of the presbytery in 1753. 
Providentially at that time Mr. William Martin, a I 
native of the county of Antrim, was studying for ; 
the rnini.stry in Ireland, to which he was ordained | 
at Vow in July 1757. There, too, the sacrament | 
of the Lord’s Supper was dispensed for the first j 
lime in Ireland by the presbytery which was form- j 
ed in 1763. Tiio const itutiun of this ecelesiasti- | 
cal court gave apparent consolidation to the body, 
which for the next sixteen years made steady pro- 
gress. But at length the court was dissolved in 
1779, several of the ministers having been removed 
by emigration, and others by death ; and the only 
remaining minister, with six congregations, put 
themselves under the care of the Reformed Presby- 
tery in Scotland, and continued under their supervi- 
sion until 1792, when the Irish Presbytery was again 
formed “ on the footing of the Covenanted Testi- 
mony of the Church of Scotland, to continue their 
friendly correspondence on all matters of general 
concern.” From this time the church made slow 
but steady progress. In 1810 she had twelve or- 
dained ministers and eighteen congregations. These 
were arranged into four presbyteries, and in 1811 a 
I synod was constituted, lu this fully organized state 
1 the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Ireland ad- 
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vaticed rapidly in prosperity and eflSeiency. In 1840, 
however, divisions destroyed the unity and peace of 
the church. Tlie Eastern Presbytery declined the 
authority of the synod, and seceded from the com- 
munion of the body ; now a synod, it has six min- 
isters and nine congregations. In 1853 tlie Reform- 
ed Presbyterian synod met at Dervock and renewed 
the National Covenant and tlie Solemn League and 
Covenant in a bond adapted to the times. Since 
then the Covenants have been sworn to in most of 
the congregations. In 18.59 the denomination num- 
bers 23 ministers and 32 congregations. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia there is a mission-pres- 
bytery connected with the body, consisting of four 
settled congregations. There are also two mission 
"stations for Roman Catholics in the south and west 
of Ireland. Emigration has diminished the numbers 
of this as well as of the other churches in Ireland, 
and it is calculated that in the course of ten years 
no fewer than 1,000 members have been transferred 
to the sister church in America. 

REFORMED JEWS. See Antitalmudists. 

REFORMERS, a term usually applied in a reli- 
gious sense to those illustrious men who introduced 
tlie Reformation from Popery in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Of these the principal were Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Melancthon, CEcolampadius, Bucer, Beza, 
Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and John Knox. 

REFUGE (Cities of). See Cities of Refuge. 

RE'GALE, a right which the Gallican Church 
long claimed ; according to which, wlien a bishop 
dies, tlie king is allowed to collect and enjoy the re- 
venues of the see, and in some resjiects to act in the 
place of bishop until the see is tilled by the ac- 
cession of a new prelate. The dispute in reference 
to this right between Louis XIV. and Innocent XL 
led to the assertion in strong terms by the Gallican 
Church in 1682 of her independence. See Galli- 
can Church. 

REGALIA PETRI, the royalties of Peter, which 
; are regai*ded by Romanist.s as belonging to the Pope 
I in his capacity as sovereign monarch of the Univer- 
I sab Church. Among these royal prerogatives the 
following may be mentioned ; “ to be superior to the 
whole church, and to its representative, a general 
council ; to call general councils at his pleasure, all 
bishops being obliged to attend his summons; to 
preside in general synods, so as to propose matter for 
discussion ; to promote, obstruct, or overrule the de- 
bates; to confirm or invalidate their decisions; to 
define points of doctrine ; to decide controversies 
authoritatively, so tliat none may contest or dissent 
from his judgment; to enact, establish, abrogate, 
suspend, or dispense with ecclesiastical laws and 
canons ; to relax or do away witli ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, by indulgences, pardons, &c. ; to dispense with 
the obligations of promises, vows, oaths, legal obli- 
gations, Ac . ; to be the fountain of all pastoral juris- 
diction and dignity; to constitute, confirm, judge, 
censure, suspend, depose, remove, restore, and recon- 


cile bishops; to exempt colleges and monasteries 
from the jurisdiction of their bishops and ordinary 
superiors ; to jndge all persons in spiritual causes, 
by calling them to liis presence, delegating judges, 
and reserving to himself a final and irrevocable judg- 
ment ; to receive appeals from all ecclesiastical ju- 
dicatories, and reverse or confirm their sentences ; to 
be accountable to no one for his acts ; to erect, trans- 
fer, and abolish episcopal sees; to exact oaths of 
obedience from the clergy ; to found religious orders ; 
to Buminou and commission soldiers by crusade to 
fight against infidels or peiaecute heretics.'* These 
claims are founded on canon law, and have been as- 
serted by the popes with more or less stringency 
since the seventh century. See Papacy. 

REGIFUGIUM (Lat. the king's flight), a fest^ 
val celebrated by the ancient Romans annually on 
the 24th of February, in commemoration of the flight 
of Tarquinius Superbus from Rome. In the ancient 
calendars the 24th of May was also styled Hegifu- 
gium. Some writers, both ancient and modern, de- 
rive the name from the custom observed by tlie 
Rrx. Snerorum of going to the comitium on the two 
days referred to, and offering sacrifices, after whicli 
he hastily fled from it. 

REGINA CCELI (Lat. queen of heaven), an ap- 
pellation often given by the ancient Romans to 
Juno. 

REGIUM DONUM, annual grants bestowed liy 
government on the Presbyterians in Ireland. The 
first sovereign who originated these grants was 
Charles II., who assigned a yearly pension of £600 
to the Presbyterian ministers of Ulster, which was 
appointed to be distributed equally among them dur- 
ing their lives, and given to their widows and orjihans 
at their death. The warrant for this grant continued- 
in force for ten years until 1682. There is ^ tradition, 
however, that this grant was only enjoyed by the 
ministers for one year. But the true commencement 
of the Regium Donum is to be traced to the Revo- 
lution in 1088, when King William authorized the 
payment of £1,200 yearly to the Irish Presbyterian 
ministers. This grant was continued by Queen 
Anne, who issued letters-patent constituting thirteen 
ininistera trustees for its distribution. Through the 
influence of the High Church party, however, cer- 
tain modifications were introduced into the mode of 
its distribution. Thus the power of allocating the 
amount was withdrawn from the trustees and vested 
in the lord- lieutenant ; the grant was no longer 
divided share and share alike, but the mode of ar- 
rangement was thus described : “ To be distributed 
among such of the non -con forming ministers by war- 
rant from the lord-lieutenant, or other chief govenior 
or governors for the time being, in such manner as 
he or they shall find necessary for our service or 
the good of that kingdom." Yet, notwithstanding 
these modifications, the Regium Donum appears to 
have been distributed as formerly. George I. atid 
his ministera placed on the civil list the sum of 
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£S(K) A-^rear as ati augmentation of the lUgium Do- 
ntmy one lialf to be appropriated to the synod of Ul- 
ster, and the other half to the ministers of Dublin 
and the south. In 1784 a still further increase was 
obtained, George III. liaving been pleaded to grant 
£1,000 per annum. About the same time the Irish 
Beceders received a bounty of £500 per annum. 
Again, in 1792, a king's letter was issued granting 
the still more handsome gift of £5,000 per annum ; 
of which sum the synod of Ulster and the presby- 
tery of Antrim received £3,729 16s. lOd., the rest 
being distributed among the Seceders, the Southern 
Association, and the minister of the French congre- 
gation of 8t. Peter’s, Dublin. New arrangements 
were made in 1803 in the mode of distribution of the 
Royal Gift. The members of the synod of Ulster 
and the synod of Antrim were divided into three 
classes, the hrst including those situated in cities or 
large towns, the second those in the more populous, 
and the third those in more thinly peopled dis- 
tricts. Tlie sums allotted to the individual members, 
of eacli of the classes were respectively £100, £75, 
or £50 per annum. The entire sum thus given under 
the new regulations amounted in 1803 to £14,970 
18s. lOd. late Irish currency, but has since been in- 
creased to a very large sum. The allowances to the 
Irish Secession ministers were made to range from 
£40 up to£70. When a congregation of Presbyterians 
In Ireland wishes to obtain a share of the Regium 
Donunif the mode of accomplishing the object is as 
follows : “ A certain number of persons designated 
as heads of families resident in a vicinity, subscribe 
a document declaiitig themselves to be Presbyterians, 
and desiring the settlement among them of a minister 
of whom they approve. This document is forwarded 
to the Presbytery, and after it lias received their 
sanction, the congregation and minister are enrolled 
as liaving been duly organized, and are returned as 
; belonging to the Presbyterian body. A memorial, 
attested by the moderator of the synod and their 
lay agent, is then presented by the minister of the 
new congregation to the lord-lieutenant, soliciting 
j the bounty usually granted ; the petitioner’s having 
subscribed the oath of allegiance (tlie required con- 
dition) being attested by two magistrates. The min- 
ister now receives his £50 or £70 yearly ; but, the 
stipend having once been fixed, no further augmen- 
tation is to be looked for, nor, if the higher sum has 
been granted, is any diminution to be feared, wliat- 
ever may be the increase or decrease of tho congre- 
' gation.” The agent for the distribution of the 
^ I bounty it appointed and paid by government, 
j There is another Regium Donum, which is granted 
\ I to the Dissenters of England, and conhded to a min- 
ister of each of the three denominations for distribu- 
tion. This originated in the reign of George I., 
j who wished to give his most loyally attached sub- 
jects, the Protestant Dissenters, substantial tokens of 
, ! bis affection and bounty, by an annual donation. 

' I At the suggestion of Lord Townshend and Bir Ro- 


bert Walpole, his majesty ordered five hundred 
pounds to be given for the use of the indigent wi 
dows of dissenting ministers. The first payment was 
soon after 1720. In the coui*se of a few years, the 
gift, as well as the object, was enlaiged, and four 
hundred pounds were directed to be pak^alf yearly, 
for assisting ministers too, who sto^|^n need of re- 
lief, and to be applied to such uses asrliose intrusted 
with the distribution should think most conducive 
to the interests of the Dissenting body. The dona- 
tion was afterwards increased to two thousand 
pounds, and continues to be received for the same 
purposes to the present time. 

RELICS (Veneration for). The origin of the 
peculiar regard shown both in the Romish and Greek 
churches to the relics of martyrs and saints is to be 
traced back to an early period in the history of the 
Christian Church. In the primitive ages of Chris- 
tianity the martyrs, who were privileged to seal their 
testimony with their blood, were looked upon by 
their contemporaries with the most enthusiastic af- 
fection and admiration. Festivals were held in 
commemoration of their martyrdom, and their tombs 
came at length to be approached with a degree of 
veneration almost bordering on idolatry. “ It was 
perhaps a natural feeling,” says Dr. Jamieson, “ tliat 
any little memorials of these excellent and holy 
men should be preserved with afiectionate solicitude; 
and many such interesting legacies, we know, were 
often bequeathed by the martyrs to their relatives 
and friends, who dared to witness their last testi- 
mony, — sucIj as that of a ring, which a dying con- 
fessor took from his finger, and plunging it in his 
blood, gave it to a bystander, with an etimest re- 
quest, that as often as he looked upon that trinket, 
lie would remember for whom and for what the pos- 
sessor had sufiered ; and of a copy of the Gospels, 
which was privately given by another to his friend, 
and the value of which was greatly enhanced by its 
being inscribed with prayers and devout reflections 
of the venerable owner. And, perhaps, it was no 
less a natural feeling, to show every mark of care 
and respect to their bones and mangled remains, that 
could be rescued from the fires of martyrdom, as the 
dust of men whose bodies had been living temples of 
God, and their organs instruments of doing his will 
and engaging in his worship.” 

These natural feelings gradually degenemfed into 
superstitious veneration, and religious services per- 
formed at the gmves of the martyrs were regarded as 
possessing a peculiar solemnity and sacredness. At 
length, in the days of Constantine, it was accounted 
a suitable memorial to the memory of a martyr to 
erect a churcii over the spot in which Ids ashes lay, 
and where this could not be done, to enshrine, at all 
events, some relic of him in the sacred edifice erected 
to his honour. Bo general, indeed, did the notion 
become that a church could not be consecrated with- 
out relics, that it was decreed by a council at Con- 
stantuiople that those altars, under wbicii no relics 
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were found, should be demoliKlied. This custom is 
observed in the CImrch of Rome down to tlie pre- 
sent day. Whenever a church is to he consecrated, 
some relic, however small, which has been blessed 
for the purpose, a tootl>, a nail, a hair, or anything 
else, is carried in solemn procession by priests in 
their robes to the altar in which it is to be de- 
posited. On reaching the sepulchre the bishop olK- 
elating marks it on the four sides with the sign of 
the cross. Having taken oil his mitre he deposits 
the reliC'box with all due veneration in the place 
prepared for it. An anthem is then sung, and in- 
cense sprinkled upon the relics, after which he takes 
the stone which is to be laid over the I'elic tomb 
with his right hand, dips the thumb of the other in 
chrism, and makes the sign of the cross in the mid- 
dle of the stone oii the side which is to be towards 
the relics, in order to consecrate it on that side. 
Anthems are again sung, and prayer offered, when 
the stone is fixed upon the relic-tomb, and the sign 
of the cross reverently made on the stone. 

Pope Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, 
used his utmost influence to diffuse a snpersiilions 
veneration for relics, and to such an extent did the 
demand for them increase, that, as we learn from 
Mosheim, “ the ardour with which relics were sought 
in the tenth century surpasses almost all credibility ; 
it had seized all ranks and orders among the people, 
atid was grown into a sort of fanaticism and frenzy, 
and if the moiik^ are to be believed, the Supreme 
Heing interposed in an especial and extraordinary 
manner to discover to doating old wives and bare- 
hetided friars the places where the bones or carcases 
of the saints lay dispersed or interred.” 

One effect of the Crusades was the introduction 
into the Western nations of vast quantities of old 
bones of saints and other reputed relics. These 
spoils from the Holy Land were committed to the 
custody of the clergy in the churches and monas- 
teries, to be carefully preserved for the veneration 
of the people in all future ages. The enthusiastic 
respect shown to old relics went on increasing from 
one century to another, until it received a powerful 
check by the outbreak of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century. Still it has continued to be a re - 
cognized principle in the Church of Rome down to 
the present day that veneration ought to be paid to 
relics. Thus the eighth article of the creed of Pope 
Pius IV. declares that the relics of saints are to be 
venerated ; and the council of Trent enjoins, Lot 
them teach also, that the holy bodies of the lioly 
martyrs and others living. with Christ, whose bodies 
were living me»nbers of Christ and temples of the 
Holy Spirit, and will be by him raised to eternal 
life and glorified, are to be venerated bv the faitlifiil, 
since by them God bestows many benefits upon men. 
So that they are to be wholly condemned, as the 
church has long before condemned them, and now 
repeats the sentence, who affirm that veneration and 
lionour are not due to the relics of the saints, or that 


it is a useless thing that the faithful should honour 
these and otlier sacred monuments, and that the me- 
morials of tlie saints are in vain frequented, to obtain 
their help and assistance.” In Holy week every 
year tlie Pope and cardinals go in procession to St. 
Peter’s at Rome for the purpose of adoiing the three 
great relics. When performing this ceremony they 
kneel in the great nave of the churcli, and the relics, 
which are exhibited from a balcony above the statue 
of St. Veronica, consist of a part of the true cross, 
one half of the spear which pierced tlie Saviour’s 
side, and the FoZto Santo^ or holy countenance. Tlie 
ceremony takes place in solemn silence. 

In the Greek Clmrch also relics are held in liigh 
estimation. The eucliarist, indeed, is not regarded 
as valid, unless the napkin on the altar lias not 
only been consecrated by a bishop, but has in its 
web particles of a martyr’s remains. Among tl e 
Nestorians it is the invariable custom to mix with 
the wine in the marriage-cup dust from the gi’ave of 
some reputed saint. The Russians, also, will often 
perform long jounicys to pray before some holy 
tomb, or to visit the relics of some of their own 
saints ; and the usual mode in which they manifest 
their veneration for images and relics is by kissing 
them. The Russo Greek Clmrch has an immense 
number of the relics of saints. “The most cele- 
brated collection of relics in Russia,” as we are in- 
formed by Count Krasinski, “ is found in the town of 
Kioff, on the Dnieper, and where the bodies of many 
hundreds of saints are deposited in a kind of crypt 
called Piechary, i, e. caverns. The chronicles re- 
late that the digging of this sacred cavern was com- 
menced in the eleventh century by two monks called 
Anthony and Theodosius, who had come from the 
Mount Athos, for their own and their disciples’ 
abode. It was gradually extended, but the living 
established themselves afterwards in a convent above 
ground, leaving to the dead the part under it. This 
statement is considered to be authentic, but the nu- 
merous bodies of the saints with which the long 
subterranean galleries of that caveni are filled, have 
uever been satisfactorily accounted for. It is the 
opinion of many, that the nature of the soil is so 
dry, tliat, absorbing all the moisture, it keeps the 
dead bodies which are deposited there in a more or 
less perfect state of preservation ; and it ia said that 
ail enlightened archbishop of Kioff proved it by a 
successful experiment, putting into that place the 
bodies of two women, who had been confined as 
prisoners in a nunnery for their many vices. Be it 
as it may, Kioff is the resort of an immense number i| 
of pilgrims, who an*ive from all parts of Russia, to 
worship the bodies of the saints, and the riches accu- ' 
iruilated by their pious donations at that place are 
only second to those of Troitza.” 

RELIEF CHURCH, a denomination of Chria- 
tians founded by the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, min- 
ister of the parish of Camock, in Fife, who was 
deposed in 1752 by the General Assembly of t)ie 
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CHcire}i df Scotland. The circumstauces which led 
to tlw depOiition of Mr. Gillespie were briefly these : 
From tlie period of the Revolution iu ]r688 there had 
been a rapid declension among the Scottish clergy 
both in doctrine and discipline. Parliament had re- 
enacted the law of patronage in 1712, and tliough for 
some time resistance was made both by ministers 
and people, the patrons, appealing to the Court of 
Session, had obtained a judgment in their favour to 
the effect, “ That presbyteries refusing a presenta- 
tion duly tendered to them in favour of a qualified 
minister, against which presentation or presentee 
there lies no legal objection, and admitting another 
person to be minister, the patron lias right to retain 
the stijmnd as in the case of a vacancy.'’ This deci- 
sion of the civil 0001 ! was so completely submitted 
to by the General Assembly, that, in 1750, they 
issued a recommendation to their Commission, “ to 
consider of a method for securing the execution of 
the sentences of the Assembly " as to presentations, 
and in the meantime, “if any presbyteries were dis* 
(.bedient, and did not execute the sentences of this 
Assembly in the particular causes which have been 
determined by them, the Commission aie empowered 
to call such presbyteries before them, and censure 
them as they shall see cause.” A large majority of 
the members of the General Assembly were in fa- 
vour of carrying all presentations into effect, however 
unpopular. A case soon occurred which showed in 
a very strong light the determination of the church 
to disregard the complaints of the people. In 1751 
Mr. Andrew Richardson having received a presenta- 
tion to the church and parish of Inverkeithing, the 
{leople declared their unwillingness to receive him as 
their minister. The case was brought accordingly 
before the Commission, which enjoined the presby- 
tery of Dunfermline to proceed with his settlement. 
The presbytery refused to comply, and the case hav- 
ing been again brought before the Commission by 
compliunt, the synod of Fife was appointed to set- 
tle Mr. Richardson before the beginning of May, 
and to report their diligence to the next General 
Assembly. The synod also refused to proceed with 
the settlement, and when the Assembly met iu 1752, 
the presbytery of Dunfermline was appointed to 
meet at Liverkeithing on Thuraday forenoon that 
same week, at eleven o’clock, to admit Mr. Richard- 
son as minister of that parish. All the ministers of 
the presbytery were ordered to attend at the settle- 
ment, and to appear at the bar of the Assembly on 
Friday forenoon, to give an account of their conduct 
in this matter. When the report of the presbytery 
was given in, it was found tliat only three of the 
ministers liad attended on the day appointed, and 
[ the Assembly having declared that five should be 
the quorum on that occasion, they were unable to 
proceed with the settlement. Those who had ab- 
sented themselves were called upon to state their 
reasons, whereupon six of tlie brethren gave in a 
written representation, pleading conscientious soru- 


pies. In the course of this document they declared, 
“The Assembly know well, tliat it appears from 
their own acts and resolutions entered into their 
records, that the law of patronage has been consi- 
dered as no small grievance to this church, not to say 
as inconsistent with our Union settlement ; and we 
find it declared, act 25th of May, Tf3^4liat it is, 
and has been since the Rcformatioiiyidlie principle of 
this cliurch, that no minister shall be intruded into 
any parisli contrary to the will of the congregation ; 
and therefore it is seriously recommended, by the 
said act, to all judicatories of this church, to have a 
due regal'd to the said principle in planting vacant 
congregations, so as none to be intruded into such 
parishes, as they regai'd the glory of God, and the 
edification of the body of Christ ; which recommen- 
dation we humbly apprehend to be strongly sup- 
ported by the principles of reason, and the laws of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Permit us to inform the 
Assembly, that, after repeated endeavours used by 
committees of the presbytery, to lessen tlie opposi- 
tion to Mr. Richardson, in tlie parish of Iiiverkeitii- 
ing, matters still remain iu such a situation, that we 
are brought to that unhappy dilemma, either of com- 
ing under the imputation of disobedience to a parti- 
cular order of our ecclesiastical superior, or contri- 
buting our part to the establishment of measures, 
which we can neither reconcile with the declared 
principles, nor with the true interest of this church. 
On the wliole, we cannot help thinking, that, by 
having an active hand in carrying Mr. Richardson’s 
settlement into execution, we should be the unhappy 
iiistruuients, as matters now stand, to speak in tlie 
language of holy writ, of scattering the flock of 
Christ, not to mention wliat might be the fatal con- 
sequences of such settlements to our happy civil 
constitution. If the venerable Assembly shall, on 
this account, judge us guilty of such criminal diso- 
bedience as to deserve their censure, we trust they 
will at least allow we acted as honest men, willing to 
forego every secular advantage for conscience’ sake. 
Ill such an event, this, through grace, shall be our 
suppoit, that, not being charged with any neglect of 
the duties of our ministry among those committed to 
our care, we are to sufier for adhering to what we 
apprehend to be the will of our great Lord and Mas- 
ter, whose we are, whom we are bound to serve in 
all things, and on whom we cast all our care.” 

When they had read this representation, the six 
brethren were removed from the bar, and a motion 
was made and carried by a considerable in .jority, 
that one of the brethren should be deposed. On the 
following day tlie vote was taken as to which of 
the six should be selected for deposition, when it 
was decided that this sentence should be pronounced 
upon Mr. Thomas Gillespie of Camock. The mo- 
derator, accordingly, proceeded with all due solem- 
nity to depose Mr. Gillespie from the oflke of the 
holy ministry, and Mii hearing the sontenee as he 
sto^ at the bar, Mr. Gillespie calmly replied, “ Mo- 
3 s 
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derator, I desire to receive this sentence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland with real 
concern and awful impressions of the divine conduct 
in it ; but I rcyoice that to me it is given in tlie be- 
half of Chnst, not only to believe on Iiim, but also to 
sutfer for his sake.'’ 

Mr. Gillespie continued to exercise his ministerial 
functions notwithstanding liis sentence of deposi- 
tion. He preached for several months in the open 
air, not only to the parishioners of Caniock, but to 
multitudes from the whole surrounding country. At 
length a place of worship was provided ft)r him by 
Ills friends in the town of Dunfermline. An attempt 
was made in the Assembly of 1753 to have the 
sentence of deposition removed, and Mr. Gilles- 
pie restored to the exercise of his othce as a minister 
of the Church of Scotland ; but the proposal was de- 
feated by a majority of three. Both his congrega- 
tion and his presbytery had petitioned for his resto- 
ration, but their exertions were unsuccessful. He 
now proceeded to reconstitute his kirk session, and 
dispensed the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper for the 
first time to his congregation in its new position as 
separated from the Establihhed Cliurcli. Standing, 
as it were, isolated and alone, he held the principle 
of free communion, declanng, I liold communion 
with all that visibly hold the Head, and with such 
oidy.” For ^.ix years he stood alone, and abundant 
success attended his single and unaided labours. At 
the end of that period he was joined by Mr. Thomas 
Boston, formerly minister of Oxnam, who had, from 
con^cientious scruples, demitted his charge, and soon 
after by Mr. Colier, who had been called from an 
English Pressbyteriati Cliurch to take charge of a 
congregation formed at Colinsburgh, Fife, in conse- 
quence of a violent settlement in the parish of Kil- 
conquhar. On the 22d October 1761, Messrs, Gil- 
lespie, Boston, and Colier, with three elders, met at 
Colinsburgh, and formed themselves into a presby- 
tery, called the Presbytery of Relief, because they 
took this raetliod of all'urding relief to oppressed 
Christian congregations groaning under the intolera- 
ble yoke of patronage. The formation of a church 
constituted on tlie principles of the Relief body was 
well suited to the circumstances of Scotland at that 
period, and, accordingly, it was hailed by large num- 
bers of the people throughout many districts of the 
country. Oppressed parishes,” says Dr. Strutliers, 
instantly applied to them for deliverance from the 
yoke of patronage, legal preaching, and those tyran- 
nical measures which were now in fashion in church 
courts. The people were wearied with contending 
against those who apparently seemed delighted in 
crushing their spirit, and thwarting their desires and 
likings. Blair-Logie, Auclitermuchty, Bell’s Hill, 
Edinburgh, Campbelton, Glasgow, Dunse, Anders- 
ton, Kilsyth, Irvine, Dalkeith, Kilmaroiiock, Dysart, 
St. Ninians, Falkirk, Cupar Fife, and other places 
daring the first ten years of the existence of the 
presbytery, applied to them to be taken under their 


inspection; and from the very first the Chri^ian 
people assembled as large forming congregations,” 
The demands made upon the Relief presbytery for 
ministerial supply by newly-formed congregations 
were, in a short time, so numerous, that it was found 
impossible, in many cases, to give sermon for more 
than two or three Sabbaths during the year. Still 
the three brethren exerted themselves to the ut- 
termost, preaching on week- days and Sabbaths when* 
ever time and strength peimitted. Gradually they 
were joined by ministers and preachers from various 
Christian denominations both in Scotland and Eng- 
land. The rapidly growing prosperity of the new body 
attracted ere long the envy and opposition of rival 
communions. The Established, the Secession, and 
the Reformed Presbyterian churches attacked them 
from the press in pamphlets full of acrimony and 
abuse. And it was all the more easy to launch vague 
accusations against tlicm as they had issued no pub- 
lic Testimony, nor avowed, in any distinct fonn, the 
peculiar principles, which, as a Cliristian denomina- 
tion, they were resolved to maintain. Tl>ey had 
contented themselves with a general declaration of 
adherence to the Westminster Standards. The time, 
however, had now come when a more specific avowal 
of their peculiar tenets belioved to be made. The 
task of preparing a suitable document was accord- 
ingly undertaken by one of the ablest of their min- 
isters, the Rev. Patrick Hutchison of St. Ninians, 
afterwards of Paisley. That the public might be 
made fully aware of tl>e doctrines taught from .Re- 
lief pulpits, he published a work entitled ‘ A Com- 
pendious View of the Religious System taught 
by the Relief Synod,’ in which he clearly point- 
ed out the accordance of their opinions and teaching 
with the Word of God and the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and Catechisms. Unlike the early Be- 
ceders, the Relief Church seems, from the statements 
of Hutchison, to have set out witlian avowal of what 
have since been termed Voluntary principles. Thus 
we are informed by Dr. Strutliers, in bis ‘ History of 
the Rise of the Relief Church,’ “ In the somewhat 
homely but expressive language of Hutchison, — they 
regarded the kneading together of the kingdom of 
Christ and the kingdoms of this world as a radical 
evil, and as the fruitful source of many of those 
things whicli had long distressed the consciences of 
men and produced divisions and animosities in the 
Churcii of God. Their geneml views of the king- 
dom of Christ, or in other words of his church as to 
its polity, were as follows — 

“ They lield that the kingdom of Christ was two- 
fold, — essential and mediatorial. * His essential king- 
dom is his by nature, as the Son of God, and equally 
belongs to him with the Father and Spirit. This 
kingdom is equally the natuml right and property 
of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, aa the 
powerful Creator, Preserver, all-wise, and righteous 
Govenior of the universe. Christ’s essential king- 
dom is of vast extent ; it extends to the whole uni- 
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verB6 of things, and commands every thing that hath 
being. Universal nature is subject to Ins control, 
and is disposed of by him, according to his pleasure. 
All creatures, animate and inanimate, material and 
immaterial, through the wide extent of creation, are 
the subjects of his government.' 

n Besides his essential kingdom as the Bon of God, 
as Immanuel or God and man in one person, — ‘ he is 
invested with a delegated power and authority by the 
Father, for carrying into execution his mediatorial 
admihistration, till he ]>re«ent all his redeemed peo- 
ple faultless and spotless l>ofore the throne of God. 
The universal kingdom of providence and of gi-aco is 
in the character of Mediator committed to liim. His 
mediatorial kingdom, however, is more especially 
confined to the clmrcli. Here he rules, in the per- 
fection of wisdom, clemency, and grace. As he is 
the author of the first creation, and universal gov- 
ernor, as God ; so as Mediator, hy special donation, 
he is placed at the head of tlie new creation ; being 
made King in Zion, and head over all things, unto 
the churcli. He is lier liead of government, as by 
his mediatorial power, he gives her an entire .s)’stem 
of laws, suited to every state of her being. He is 
her head of vital influence, as he communicates, out 
of his own exhaustless fulness, the quickening, sanc- 
tifying, comforting, and establisliing influences of liis 
grace.’” And again, “ Earthly kings indeed owe a 
duty to tl»e church. But how is it that ‘ Earthly 
kings may be nursing fathers, and queens nursing mo- 
thers to tlie church, without interfering with the rights 
of her members ? By tlieir own example they may 
recommend religion to their subjects. They may exert 
their influence in promoting the interest of Christ’s 
kingdom a great variety of ways, without abridging 
the rights of conscience, and private jndginent in 
matters of religion. They may encourage piety, by 
promoting good men to offices in tlie state, and with- 
holding them from bad men, 'rhey may be fathers 
to their people, and guardians of their religions and 
civil liberties, by preserving churcli and state from 
foreign enemies, and not suffenng one part of their 
suyects to oppress and disturb tlie rest, in the 
quiet and peaceable possession of tiieir rights, as 
men and as Christians. But, if they countenance 
one part of their subjects, in harassing and distress- 
ing tlie rest, as was too much the case in tlie cruel 
state-uniformities of the last century, they are rather 
tyrants, than nursing fathers and mothers to the 
church, as they invade the sacred prerogative of 
Christ, and the rights of his people. And every 
such invasion is a step towards the overturning of 
their thnme.*” 

The Relief Church, as a church, was opposed to 
the duty of national covenanting as being of a moral 
and religious nature; but they never made tlieir 
views on this point a term of church fellowship. The 
article in their system on which they chiefly took 
their Maud, was the doctrine of communion among 
j all visible saints. « It is a mean unworthy prosti- 


I tution,” says Mr. Hutchison, “ of this solemn ordi- 
nance of our religion to call it the table of a party. 

It is the Lord’s table. For whom is this table cov- 
ered by the generous entertainer ? Is it covered for 
Burghers, or Antiburghers ? for Church people, or 
Relief-people ? for Independents ORiiEpiBCopalians as 
such ? No : for whom then ? children of 

God, not as tliey belong to any^ticular denomi- 
nation of professors, but as they are bis children, in 
reality, and appear to be so, by their deportment.” 

The Relief Clinrcli steadily increased in numbers, 
and, after a few years, instead of one presbytery, 
both an Eastern and a Western presbytery were 
formed, and at length, in 1772, it was resolved 
that a synod should be constituted. At the first 
meeting of tliis court, which was lield in the follow- 
ing year, their terms of commntiion as a religious 
denomination were taken into consideration, when 
it was unanimously agreed, “that it is agreeable 
to the Word of God and their principles, occasion- 
ally to hold communion with those of the Epis- 
copal and Independent persuasion who are visible 
saints.” Such a decision unanimously and deliber- 
ately adopted was looked upon by otlier religious de- 
nominations as subversive of all church order, and as 
impiously relieving men from those sacred national 
vows and covenants whicli were binding upon them. 
Such terms of communion were pronounced by mul- 
titudes as latitudinarian and iinscriptnml. So great, 
indeed, was the outcry against the position which 
the Relief Church had taken, that the .synod found 
it necessary, at tlieir meeting in June 1774, to issue 
an explanation and defence of their former judgment 
for tlie use of their churches. Only two ministers of 
the body, Messrs. Crnden and Cowan, ’•eftised to 
acquiesce in the synod's jndginent, and separated 
from the denomination. 

The adherents to tlie principles of the Relief 
Church werp numerous in various districts of the 
country, but not having a college or theologrcal se- 
minary of their own, and being dependent for the 
supply of ministers on accessions from other deno- 
minations, tliey found it difficult to obtain sufficient 
labourers to occupy the large field which was thus 
opened for them. It was not, indeed, until 1820 
that a Relief Divinity Hall was instituted for the 
express purpose of training candidates for the min- 
istry in connection with their own body. And an- 
other mistake into which the fathers of the Relief 
Church fell, and which tended to limit the number of 
their adherents, was a resolution which they had 
formed to make no aggressive inroads upon other 
churches. Notwithstanding the disadvantages, how- 
ever, under which they laboured, they made progress 
both in numbers and usefulness. 

When the Burgher and Antiburgher sections of 
the Secession united in 1820, forming one immerous 
body, entitled the United Secession Church, the idea 
began to arise in many minds tliat a union between 
the Secession and Relief churches was both desirable I 
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Mud praetioable. In May 1821, accordingly, the 
Relief aynod pasted the following resolution, which 
plainly pointed forward to such an issue: “The 
synod view with much interest and pleasure, the 
spirit of uuion and conciliation manifested by differ- 
ent Presbyterian bodies, and anticipate with confi- 
dence a period, which they trust is not far distant, 
when difference of opinion on points of minor im- 
portance, and on which mutual forbearance should 
be exercised, sludl no longer be a ground of separa- 
tion and party distinction.” From this time a de- 
sire for union gradually gained ground in both 
churches. They began to look upon each other with 
more friendly and even brotherly feelings. At 
length a direct intercourse commenced between the 
two synods, which terminated in a union between the 
two churclies, which was happily effected on the 
13th May 1847, and a large, harmonious, and in- 
fluential church formed under the name of the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church (which see). Tiie 
Relief Church, at the time of the Union, had in- 
creased from the one church of 1762 to lOG min- 
isters, and the whole united body at that time num- 
bered 518 ministera. 

RELIGION (Naturae). See Natural Reli- 
gion. 

RELIGION (Revealed). See Bible, Chris- 
tianity. 

RELIGIOUS, a term wliicii came to be applied 
to members of the monastic orders after the tenth 
century, when they began to be regarded as a pecu- 
liarly spiritual class. See Monachlsm. 

RELLYAN UNI VERBAL I STS. See Univer- 

SALISTS. 

REMONSTRANTS, a name applied to the Dutch 
Arminians in the seventeenth century, in conse- 
quence of their presenting a petition in 1610, which 
they called the Remonstrance, to the states of Hol- 
land defending their peculiar opinions against the 
assaults of the GomaristSj or CalviniatSy and calling 
for prompt measures to be adopted in order to re- 
store peace and tranquillity to the church and 
nation. See Arminians. 

REMPHAN. SeeCHiUN. 

RENUNCIATION, a ceremony which accom- 
panies baptism in the Romish Church. When the 
person to be baptised approaches the baptismal font, 
in three summary obligations he is expected to re- 
nounce Satan, his works, and pomps, in answer to 
the following interrogations : “ Hast thou renounced 
Satan? — and all his works? — and all his pomps?” 
To each of which he or his sponsor replies in the 
affirmative. 

REQUIEM, an Dffice or mass sung for the dead 
in the Romish Church. It takes its name from 
these words in it, “Requiem eternam dona eis, 
Domioe,** Grant them, 0 Lord, eternal rest. 

REREDOS, a screen of wood or stone-work be- 
hind the altar in Romish and Episcopalian churches. 
Sometimes it is composed of a banging of rich stuff. 


RESERVED CASES, those sins, which, aooord- 
ing to the Romish system, an ordinary priest can- 
not pardon in the confessional. Some are reserved 
for the bishop, some for the archbishop, and some 
for the Pope. Yet any priest can absolve from 
these, provided the penitent be at the point of deatiu 
The weighty causes and cases reserved are sucli as 
the following; namely, heresy, simony, assault on 
an ecclesiastic, robbery of a church, attempts to tax 
the clergy, and generally all offences against that 
privileged order, Jf the person apply to an inferior 
priest for absolution in any of these cases, he is re- 
ferred to the higher tribunal ; because the firat abso- 
lution, in such a case, would be of no value. Among 
these reserved cases there is also great difference ; 
some are reserved by reason of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, and others on account of the enormity of the 
sin. Tliese things may be hidden from tiie peni- 
tent ; and thougii he may suppose himself to be for- 
given, lie is deceived, for he will find himself but 
half absolved. The cases of uncertainty and doubt 
on such points as these are endless. 

KES()LUTIONERS, a numerous party of min- 
isters in the Ciiurch of Scotland in the days of 
Charles 11. who were actuated by motives of mere 
expediency, wlule their opponents, the Protestors 
(which see), remained firm and uncompromising ad- 
herents of the Covenant. The Resolutioners, many 
of whom were men of piety and worth, seem to have 
been disposed to sacrifice principle in order to attain 
peace. The fierce and unseemly contest between 
the two parties continued to agitate the church and 
country fin* a considerable length of time. The chief 
point in dispute between them regarded the propriety 
of repealing the Act of Classes, and admitting men 
of all professions of religion and all varieties of 
character into the army, and other places of power 
and influence, in a time of such danger. This the 
Resolutioners resolved to do, and against this tlie 
strict Covenanters protested. 

RESPONSE, an answer made by the people in 
public worship, speaking alternately with the min- 
ister. In the ancient Christian Church such re- 
sponses were allowed. Chrysostom and the author 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, speak of children 
praying with the rest of the congi'egation for the 
catechumens and the faithful also. The people’s 
prayers and responses are to be met with in every 
part of the litui*gy, such as “ Lord have mercy,” and 
ill those mutual prayers of minister and people, “ The 
Lord be with you : And with thy spirit. Lift up 
your hearts : We lift them up uuto the Ixurd.” Many 
of the Psalms are constructed evidently with a view 
to responses, a fact which shows the existence of 
such a practice even in the ancient Jewish Cliurcli. 
Tiie same custom is observed in the Romish and 
Episcopah'an churches. 

RESPONSOKIA, psalms wliich were sung be- 
tween the lessons in the ancient Christian Church* 
The ancient ritualists are not agreed about the reat 
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ton of tfae name. Some allege that they were to 
called because when one sung the whole choir re- 
sponded ; whilst others affirm tlwt they had their 
iMme because they answered to the lessons being 
sung immediately after them. 

RESTORATTONIS'rS, a class of Christians 
found chiefly in America, who believe that all men 
will be ultimately restored to perfect holiness and 
happiness. The Divine Being, they allege, is too 
good to create men for any other purpose than 
to bless them, and, therefore, in the exercise of 
that love which led to the mission and mediation of 
his Son for tlie salvation of men, he will bring about 
the final restoration of the whole human family. 
Christ having, they maintain, died for all, he will 
not deliver up the kingdom to the Father before all 
shall have been brought to a participation of eternal 
happiness. “ The kingdom of Christ,” argues tlie 
Hon. Cliarles Hudson, “ is moral or spiritual in its 
nature, unlimited in its extent, and benevolent in its 
design ; it was instituted by God to put down re- 
bellion, and to bring all his creatures to the wor- 
ship and enjoyment of himself. Do you ask from 
what scriptures we prove tliese positions ? we an- 
swer, from the wliole Bible. Tliey are the funda- 
mental principles of divine revelation. That all have 
sinned, and tliat Christ came to save sinners, is the 
summary of the Old Testament and the compendium 
of the New. The very existence of tlie Christian 
scriptures show that Christ came to save sinners, and 
reconcile to God a world lying in wickedness. The 
Gospels prove it without the Epistles, and the Epis- 
tles without the Gospels. You may expunge from 
the New Testament any verse you please, or any 
chapter you please, or any book you please, and 
the residue will clearly sustain these positions. Nay, 
you may expunge from the New Testament any 
five books you please, and you leave the positions 
we have stated untouched. Tliey are deeply inter- 
woven witli the whole New Testament. They con- 
stitute the bones and sinews, the letter and spirit, 
the life and soul of the Christian scriptures. Take 
from the New Testament the important facts that 
Christ came to save sinners, tliat his kingdom is 
moral in its natures, and extends over all, and you 
sap the foundation of the gospel — ^you extract the 
life-blood of the living oracles of God.” 

Tlie Restorationists appeal not so much to parti- 
cular texts, which often turn upon the meaning of a 
single term, but to the pervading spirit of the Bible, 
which they affirm warrants them in believing that 
the kingdom of Christ, instead of being limited to 
this world, extends to a future life : “ The gospel,” 
Mr. Hudson goes on to argue, “ is designed to de- 
stroy sin and to reconcile all men to God ; but this 
is not accomplished in this world. Does sin put off 
its sinfulness by passing the vale of death ? Surely 
not. Then the gospel must extend into a future life, 
or its olgect is not attained. Is the enormity of sin 
increased by temporal death? Not in the least. 


Why then is not man the subject of mercy as much 
after death as before ? We cannot for the honour ot 
Christ allow that death bounds bis empire. It would 
be a total defeat on the part of the Captain of our sal- 
vation, to permit every rebel sulject who happefis to 
pass the defile of death, to remain 4ii ^rebdiion to 
eternity. 

“ And further ; the multitndes wnWied before the 
advent of Christ, and those in heathen lands who 
have never heard of him, and infants and idiots in 
countries where the gospel is known, are all the sub- 
jects of Christ’s kingdom. But they die without 
knowing that they have such a Prince. How can 
they in any rational sense of the term be said to be 
Christ's subjects, unless bis kingdom extend beyond 
death ? How can they be accountable to him of 
whom they know nothing ? or ‘ how can they believe 
on him of whom they have not heard ?’ We have al- 
ready seen that the kingdom of Christ is universal, 
that all men are given him of the Father, and tliat 
he extends his laws over the whole human family. 
But practically this cannot be trne in this life. His 
reign mn affect none but those who hear of him, are 
made acquainted with his laws, and are subdued by 
their converting influence. In what practical sense 
are the heathen the subjects of Christ’s kingdom in 
this state ? They do not obey his laws, for they do 
not know them ; they have no faith in his name, for 
they have never heard of him. This is true of a vast 
majority of the human family. From the creation 
to the present time, not one in ten thousand while 
on earth, has ever heard of the name of Christ. 
Now with what propriety can the scriptures teach 
that all men are given to Clirist, and tliat his king- 
dom includes every human being, if bis reign is con- 
fined to this world ? These scriptures can have no 
tolerable sense, if the reign of Christ be limited to 
our temporal existence. 

‘‘But we are sometimes asked with astonish- 
ment, can a dead man repent ? We will ask in our 
turn, can a dead man praise God? Every ChrivStian 
will allow that men after death are intellectually able 
to exercise gi'atitude, and that the saints will praise 
God and the l.<amb. And if men have the intellec- 
tual ability to exercise gi'atitude, they must have in- 
tellectual ability to exercise contrition. To deny 
this is to deny a future life altogether. If men, intel- 
lectually considered, cannot exercise penitence, they 
cannot exercise any other affection, and hence must 
be incapable of either pleasure or pain. 

“Perhaps it may be asked, why the sentiment 
here opposed should become so general, if it is not 
taught in the scriptures ? It is no easy matter to 
trace every error to its source. The Jews in the 
days of Christ expected a temporal Messiah ; but it 
would be difficult perhaps to account for this perver- 
sion of their scriptures. But the case before us it 
somewhat plain. The primitive church generally 
believed in a future prolmtlon. Amoug the advo- 
cates of this sentiment luay be mentioned Clement 
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of Alexandria) Origen, Didymue tlie Blind, Gregory 
Nyseen, John of Jerusalem, and many others. This 
dootnne was popular at the time the Romisli Church 
was growing into power. On tins scripture doctrine 
they found tiieir absurd notions of purgatory and in- 
dulgences. These abuses were carried to sudi excess 
as to produce tlie Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We all know the feelings which the early 
Reformers exercised towards tlie Papal Church ; they 
were disposed to put down indulgences at all events. 
Believing tliat indulgences grew in some degree out 
of the doctrine of a future probation, they did nut 
distinguish between the true doctrine and its abuse, 
but rejected them together. And this enmity to the 
Catholic Ciinrch lias prevented, in a good degree, a 
faithful and impartial examination of the subject. 
The taunt that this is the Catholic purgatory, has 
prevented thousands from examining the subject, and 
lias silenced many who have believed that tlie grace 
of God extended beyond the confines of this world.” 

The terms rendered in the Sacred Scriptures “ ever- 
lasting,” “ eternal,” and “ for ever,” wliich are some- 
times applied to the misery of the wicked, are 
maintained by the Restoration ists to bo vague and 
indefinite in their meaning, and to afford no proper 
foundation for an argument in favour of tlie eter- 
nity of future punisliment. 

The Restorationists, as a separate sect, are of 
comparatively recent origin, but the doctrine of an 
ultimate restoiation of all fallen intelligences appears 
to have been advocated by several of the Christian 
fathers during the first four centuries. Both before 
and since the Reformation this doctrine lias had nu- 
merous supporters; atid, in fact,* it is the commonly 
received opinion among the English Unitarians of 
the present day, and it was the opinion of the older 
Universalists, 

Tlie Restorationists believe in the immortality of 
the soul, the existence of an intwmediate state, the 
punishment of the wicked during a longer or shorter 
period, the reign of the saints, and the ultimate res- 
toration through them of all things by Christ, The 
difierence between the Kestoralionists and Univer- 
salists is thus stated by the Rev. Paul Dean of Bos- 
ton : “The Universalists believe that a full and perfect 
retribution takes place in this world, that our con- 
duct here cannot nfiect our future condition, and that 
the moment man exists after death, he will be as 
pure and as happy as tlie angels. From these views 
the Restorationists dissent. They maintain that a 
just retribution does not take place in time ; that the 
conscience of tlie sinner becomes callous, and does 
not increase in the severity of its reprovings with 
the increase of guilty that men are iuvited to act 
with reference to a future life ; that if all are made 
perfectly happy at tlie commencement of the next 
state of existence, they are not rewarded according 
to their deeds ; ihat if death introduces them into 
heaven, they are saved by death and not by Christ ; 
and if they are made happy by being raised from tlie 


dead, they are saved by ph3rsical, and not by moml 
ineatiB, and made happy without tlieir agency oi 
consent; tliat such a sentiment weakens the motivee 
to virtue, and gives force to t)ie temptations of vice; 
that it is unreasonable ui itself, and opposed to many 
passages of Scripture.” 

The doctrine of the Restoration of all things was 
introduced into America about tlie middle of the 
eighteenth century, though it made little progress 
for some years. In 1785 a convention was organised 
at Oxford, Massachusetts, under the auspices ot 
Messrs. Winchester and Murray. At that time the 
terms Restorationist and Universalist were used as 
synonymous, and those who formed that convention 
took the latter as their distinctive appellation. Dur- 
ing tlie first twenty-five years after its formation the 
membera of the Universalist Convention were be- 
lievers in a future retribution. But about the year 
1818 Ilosca Ballon of Boston advanced the doctrine 
tliat all retribution is confined to this world, sin, iirhis 
view, originating in the flesii, and death freeing the 
soul from all impurity. Some of the Universalists 
at an after period adopted materialist doctrines, and 
maintained that the soul was mortal, that the whole 
man died a temporal death, and that tlie resurrection 
would introduce all men into eternal happiness. 
These and similar errors were embraced by a iim- 
jority of the convention, and at length a considerable 
party, who, while they held the doctrine of Restora- 
tion, were opposed to these opinions whieli bad been 
engrafted upon it, resolved to separate from tlieir 
brethren, and form an independent association. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1831, a distinct sect was formed under 
the name of Universal Rentorationiiits. The congre- 
gations uf tins body are cliiefiy found in Massaciiu- 
settB, tliough several others are found in otlier par<f 
of the country. Several ministers adhered to the 
Universalist connection, who, notwithstanding, agreed 
in sentiment with the Restorationists. The conse- 
quence was, that oonsidoi^ble division of sentiment 
prevailed, iuhI about the year 1840 the Universalists 
in America split into two parties, bearing the names 
respectively of Impartialists ei.\\A RestoraHonista. 

in regard to the doctrines of the Trinity, the atone- 
ment, and free-will, the opinions of the Res t oral ion - 
ists are tlie same with tliose of the Unitarians. In 
church-government they agree with tiie Congrega- 
tioiialists. They maintain tliat bajitism may be ad- 
ministered by immersion, suiFugion, or sprinkling, 
either to adults or infants. They hold princi- 
ple, and observe the practice, of catholic commu- 
nion, recognizing the right of all Christituis to sit 
down at the table of their common Master, 

REVENUES (Ecclesiastical). The clergy of 
the ancient Christitui Cliurch derived their support 
from various sources. Among tliese may be men- 
tioned the voluntary oblations or ofiSBrings of tlie 
people. These were of two kinds : (1.) Tlie daily 
or weekly oblations which ware made at the altar; 
and (2.) The monthly oblations which ware cast into 
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the treasury. The first were supplied by wealthy 
communicants on coming to tike euchai'iat, and con* 
Histed not only of bread and wine to be used in the 
ordinance, but also of contributions both in money 
and in kind for the support of tiie cliurch and the 
relief of the poor. The second or montlily oblations 
consisted of voluntary coTktribntioiis specially cast 
into the treasury of the churcii, atkd divided once a 
month among the clergy. 

Another source of ecclesiastical revenues was that 
arising from the annual produce of the lands and 
ppssessions wliich belonged to the cluircli. These 
were during the three first centuries of little value in 
consequence of the church, instead of being looked 
upon with favour, being exposed to constant persecu- 
tion. Yet even then, amid all the disadvantages of her 
position, the church appears to have had both houses 
and lands, of which, liowever, her enemies ruthlessly 
deprived her. But in tike days of Constantino, as 
well as for some time subsequeikt to the reign of that 
emperor, gifts of latid were bestowed upon tike church 
■with great liberality. And evetk from the impeidal 
exchequer at that time grants were readily made for 
the support of the clergy ; and a law was passed en- 
joitiing the chief magistrates in every provikice to fur- 
nislk them witli an atkiiual allowance of corn out of 
the yearly tribute of every city. This arrangemeikt 
continued until the time of Julian the Apostate, who 
withdrew the allowance. The Empei’or Jovian, how- 
ever, so far repaired the injury thus done to the 
church as to grant the clergy a third part of their 
former allowance, tiie national tinances being iik a de- 
pressed state in consequence of tlie comury having 
been visited with a severe famine. 

Several laws made by the Christian emperoi's from 
time to time augmented tike revenues of tike church. 
Thus Constantine deci’eed that the estates of mar- 
tyi’S and confessors dying witliout heirs should be 
settled upon the church of the place where they had 
lived; and in like maniker the estates of ecclesiastics 
dying without heirs were conveyed over to the 
clkurch by a law of Theodosius the Youttger atkd 
Vaientinian III. Another addition to the church 
revenues arose from the doikatiokis which were fi’e- 
quently made to them of heathen temples and the 
lands connected with them. Thus the temple of the 
Sun at Alexandria was given to the church by Con- 
staiitius ; and in the time of Theodosius, the statues 
of Serapis atkd other idols at Alexandria wei’e melted 
down for the use of the church. But the chief part 
of the revenues of the churcli was derived from JirsU 
fruits and tUhet, 

The ecclesiastical revenues were divided into cer- 
tain monthly or y^rly portions, aitd disti-ibuted 
accordingly. In the Western Church they were 
usually divided into four parts ; of which one fell to 
the bishop, a secoikd to the rest of the clergy, a third 
to the poor, and a fourth to the maiittenance of the fa- 
bric of the church, atkd other necessary uses. In some 
thurohes no such divuuou was made, but the bishop 


and clergy lived in common. At length endowments 
begaik to be bestowed upon parish cikurches. The 
founders of churches sometimes mortified lands for 
the siipport of the churches which they built, and in 
return they were allowed the right of patrotkage. 
This pi'actice was cominenced inti^tlie time of the 
Emperor Justinian, who passed two ’ AuthoriEing 
akid confirming it. 

Tike reveimes of tire church were always regarded 
as devoted to God, and, therefore, might not be 
alienated except for very special purposes. Thus 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, melted down the com- 
munion-})late in order to redeem certain captives. 
In such cases, however, the bishop was obliged to 
have tire corksent of the clergy, and the approbation 
of the metropolitan or some provincial bishops. 

REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT (The), an ex* 
pression employed to denote the arrakkgement made 
at the Revolution iik 1688, for placing the Presbyte-. 
riau Church of Scotlaikdon a proper footikkg. That 
it. is defective iir vanous respects is very genei’ally 
adiTkitted, but at the same time, to use the language 
of Dr. Iletheringtoik, “ Every windid reader will pei*- 
ceive, that the Uevolutioik Settleirumt, though not so 
full and perfect as it might have been made, did, 
nevertheless, coiktain and display, either directly or 
virtually, all the great jkrincipiesof the Preshyteriakk 
Chuk'ch, for which she liad long contekkded, k-emoving 
sevei'al resti'ictioiks which had been left in force by 
the act of 1502, in particular the clause relating to 
patroikage; and realized to both the church and the 
kingdom an amoiuit of civil and religious libeily 
greatly beyond what had ever previously been en- 
joyed. By the latification of the Confession of 
Faith, the great and sacred pi-iticiple of Christ’s sole 
Hejid'*lkip and Sovereigtkty over the church, and its 
dik'ect consequeikce, her spik'itual itkdepondekice, were 
affirmed ; and by the abolition of patronage, the re- 
ligious rights and privileges of the Christian people 
were secured, as far as security could be given by 
IkUknan legislatiotk. Its defects were of a negative 
rather than of a positive character ; ajkd though some 
vitiating elements were allowed to remaiit, and some 
others introduced, of which it could not have been 
very .^afely predicted whether the progress of events 
would cause their development or their extinction, 
still it merits its lofty designation, the Gloriotis Re- 
volution ; and for it, and the precious blessings which 
it secured to the empire at large, our grateful thanks 
are due, under Pi-ovidence, to the persecuted but un- 
conquei’able Presbyterian Church of Scotland.” 

A considerable party, however, of the friends ol 
civil and religious liberty, and admirers of Presbyte- 
rianism, entertain serious and solid objections to the 
principles of tike Revolution Settlement. This party, 
including the whole adhek’onts of Reformed Pres- 
byterian principles, considers the establishment of 
pk*esbytery at that time as having been gone about 
without a distikkct reeogikition of the separate and 
independent functions of the cliurch aikd state re* 
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•peeUveiy. The church did not present her consti- 
tution to the civil power ; bnt tlie civil power enacted 
it independently of her authority. Tiie settlement 
was purely civil and secular, no pariy bearing an 
ecclesiastical character having been consulted in the 
matter. Considerable discussion has been maintained 
on the question, whether or not the Act of Settle- 
ment recognizes the Confession of Faith as pre- 
viously belonging to the church. The terms of the 
act are these: “Likeas they, by these presents, 
ratify and establish the Confession of Faith now read 
in their presence, and voted and approven by them 
as the public and avowed Confession of this church.” 
Tlie words of this clause are, no doubt, somewhat 
ambiguous, and hence some maintain that we must 
understand them ns denoting that the state voted 
and approved the Confession, because it was the 
public and avowed Confession of tlie church ; while 
•others affirm, that we must understand them as de- 
claring it to be the public and avowed Confession of 
the church, because it was voted and approven by the 
state. The latter is the view entertained by the 
Reformed Presbyterians, and hence they denounce 
the Revolution Settlement as Erastian. And be- 
sides, they allege, it was not the Confession of 
Faith in its entire form, but simply the doctrinal 
articles which were sanctioned by the Act of Set- 
tlement to the exclusion of the Scripture proofs 
which form an integral part of the document, and, 
therefore, ought not to have been omitted. An- 
other objection offered to the Revolution Settle- 
ment is, that it sanctions the interference of the stare 
with the discipline of the church and the consti- 
tution of her judicatories. Thus the Act 1690 
declares, “That the church government shall be 
established in the hands of, and exercised by, those 
Presbyterian ministers who were oiited for non-con- 
formity to Prelacy since the tirat of January 1661, 
and such ministers and elders only as they have ad- 
mitted or received.” And still further, the disci- 
pline of the church was interfered with and controlled 
by the state by making it an essential principle of 
the Revolution Settlement, that all actual incumbents, 
who held charges under Episcopacy, should be allow- 
ed to retain their livings simply on taking the oaths 
to the government of King William. There ap- 
pears, aUo, to be an evident infringement on the in- 
dependence of tiie church, in that part of the Act 
16W, in which the kirjg claims the power, when pre- 
sent in person, or by his commissioners, of appoint- 
ing the time and the place of the next meeting of 
Assembly ; and in the exercise of the authority thus 
vested in him, he summoned in the Act of Set- 
tlement the first Assembly of the Revolution church. 
But one of the most oljectionable features of the 
Revolution Settlement, in the eyes of Reformed 
Presbyterians, is the non-recognition of the Cove- 
nants. 

REX SACRORUM (Lat. king of sacred things), 
a priest among the ancient Romans to whom the 


priestly power was assigned after it had been attf- 
rendered by the kings. The first who held this 
office was appointed at the eoimnand of the eonsfds 
by the college of pontiffs, and inaugurated by the 
augurs. In the last period of the republic the office 
WAS discontinued, but it appears to have been re- 
vived during the empire, and was not abolished until 
the time of Theodosius the Younger. The Bex 
Sacrorum was regarded as superior in rank to all the 
other priests, and even to the Pontifex Mammus 
himself. He held office for life, and was exempt from 
all civil and military duties. It belonged to him to 
perform iheipublica mcra^ which had been wont to be 
discharged by the king, and it belonged to his wife, who 
was called Begina Sacrorum, queen of sacred things, 
to perform the priestly functions, which had been 
discharged by the king. The ife® Sact'orum was 
bound to offer a sacrifice in the comitia on the occa- 
sion of a Rfgifugium (which see). When prodi- 
gies occurred he was expected to propitiate the gods. 
It was his duty also to announce to the people the 
festivals for the month. 

RHADAMANTHUS,a son of Zeus and Europa, 
a judge in the infernal regions according to the my- 
thology of the ancient Greeks. 

RHEA, according to Hesiod a goddess of the 
eartli, and a daughter of Uranve and Qe. In Phry- 
gia she was identified witli Cyhele. The earliest 
seat of the worship of this goddess was Crete ; she 
had a temple also at Athens, and in different parts 
of Greece. She was chiefly worahipped at Pessinus 
in Galatia, where her sacred image is said to have 
fallen from heaven. Rhea, indeed, was the great 
goddess of the Eastern world. Slie was worshipped 
also in Rome, and had a temple on the Palatine-hill. 
Among animals, the lion, and among trees, the oak,., 
was sacred to Rhea. 

RHEINSBERGERS. See Collegiants. 

RHEMISH TESTAMENT, a Romish ve^^ion ot 
the New Testament, which was printed at Rheims in 
France in 1582, accompanied with copious notes by 
Romish authora. This version, like the Douay Old 
Testament, with which it is generally bound up, was 
translated from the Vulgate. See Douay Bible. 

RIGORISTS, a term of reproach sometimes ap- 
plied to the Janbknists (which see), because of the 
supposed scrupulous preciseness of their principles 
and conduct. 

RIG-VE'DA, one of the most venerated of the 
Vedas or Sacred Books of the Hindus. It contains 
no fewer than 1,017 canticles and prayers called 
mantras Nearly one half of them are addressed 
either to Indra, the god of light, Agni, the god of 
fire, or Varum, the god of water, which, as some 
think, form a trinity or triad of the Vaidic period. 
The hymns, composing an entire section of the IHg- 
Veda, are addressed to Soma, the milky-juice of the 
moon-plant. The whole t>f the four Vedas are writ* 
ten in Sanskrit, and are aocomited the most ancient 
as well as the most sacred of the Hindu writings 
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rh« nruuM of the people of IndU believe them 
to he as old fui eternity, and to liave come direct 
from the mouth of the Creator himself. The age usu- 
ally attributed to the Rig-Veda is b. c. 1200 or 1400. 
Soma peculiarities of this ancient book are thus 
noticed by "Professor H. H. Wilson : “ The divinities 
worshipped in the Ilig Veda are not unknown to 
later systems, but they there perfonn very subordi- 
nate parts, whilst those deities, who are the great 
gods — the Diima^es — of the subsequent period, are 
either wholly unnamed in the V^da, or are noticed 
in an inferior and different capacity. Tl>e names of 
Siva, of Mah4d^va, of Diirg4, of K41f, of K^ma, of 
Krishna, never occur, as far as we are yet aware : 
we have a Rudra, who, in aftertimes, is identitied 
with Siva, brtt who, even in the Pur^nas, is of very 
doubtful origin and identification ; wliilst in the Y^da 
he is described as the father of the winds, and is evi- 
dently a fonn of either Agni or Indra. Tlie epithet 
Kapardin, which is applied to him, appears, indeed, 
to have some relation to a characteristic attribute of 
Siva, — the wearing of his hair in a peculiar braid ; 
but the term has probably in the V4da a different 
signiffcation ... at any rate, no other epithet 
applicable to Siva occurs, and there is not the slight- 
est allusion to the form in which, for the last ten cen- 
turies at least, he seems to have been almost exclu- 
sively worshipped in India, — that of the Linga or 
Phallus. Neither is there the slightest hint of an- 
other important feature of later Hinduism, the IVi- 
mtirtti, or Tri-une combination of Bmlinni, Vishnu, 
and Siva, as typified by the mystical syllable Om, al- 
though, according to high authority on the religions 
of antiquity [vi^. Creuzers]^ tlie 'I’riimirtti was the 
first element in the faith of the Hindus, and the sec- 
ond was the Lingarn." In the Ilig-Veda, also, we 
miss all allusion to the doctrines of caste, of trans- 
migration, and of incarnation — doctrine.s which, at an 
after period, came to occupy a conspicuous place in 
the religious system of the Hindus. 

RIMMON, a god of the ancient Syrians, worship- 
ped at Damascus, where he had a temple. This idol 
is referred to in 2 Kings v. 18. He is supposed by 
some to be identical with JBaal, or the Sun ; but 
Grotius regards him as the planet Saturn. 

RINGS, ornaments composed of different metals, 
Siich as gold, silver, and even iron, which have Insen 
in use from the most remote antiquity. These have 
always formed essential articles of female costume in 
Eastern countries. Rings were worn on the first, 
third, and fourth fingers, and the coiTesponding toes. 
They were worn also in the lobe of the eare, or some- 
times attached to them by a silken chain, which lets 
them rest pn the left shoulder. They were engraven 
vitli images of serpents, and served, as they do still, 
rather for amulets and charms than ornaments. 
Oriental ladies have also large rings passing through 
the septum of the nose, and nearly touching the 
upper Up. Anklets, or rings of gold or silver, tin or 
Iron, are universally worn by Eastern women round 


their legs. Young ladies in Persia, Arabia, and 
Egypt wear rings about their ankles, to whicli are 
attached a number of little bells, so that every suc- 
cessive step keeps them ringing ; and as the wearers 
pride themselves in this article of dress, lliey gen- 
erally walk at a rapid pace for tJi#? purpose of in- 
creasing the noise. It is to ihis^sfJ^^ probably, 
that the prophet Isaiah alludes, wflib he speaks of 
the tinkling ornaments about the feet of Hebrew 
women. “ A commotj ornament in use among men 
of rank,” says Dr. Jamieson, “ is a ring upon one of 
the fingers of their right liand, of the prevalence of 
which, in the days of om* Lord, we find traces in the 
generous welcome given to the retiii*ning prodigal ; 
and, in the reproof addressed by tlie apostle JuineH 
to some members of the primitive church for their 
unbecoming and unchristian neglect of the poor, 
while they paid ready deference to those with gold 
rings. When the seal upon the riglit breast is not 
worn, the impressions usually engraven upon it 
are made upon a jewel in the ring, to which prac- 
tice, a very striking reference is made by Jeremiah : 
‘ As I live, saith the Lord, tliough Coniah the son of 
Jehoiakim king .Judah were the signet upon my 
right hand, yet would I pluck thee hence and also 
by Haggai, ‘ In that day. saith the Lord of hosts, 
will T take thee, 0 Zerubbabel, my servant, the son 
of Shealtic), saith the Lord ; and I will make thee as 
a signet: for I have chosen thee.’” 

Rings have in all ages been used in connection 
with marriage. Pliny mentions an iron ring as worn 
by a pei-son betrothed. In the ancient Greek Church 
a special ceremony was observed in presenting the 
ring. With a golden ring the priest makes a sign ot 
the cross upon the liend of the bridegroom, and then 
places it upon a finger of liis right hand, thrice re- 
peating these words: “This servant of the Lord 
espouses this handmaid of the Lord, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
both now and for ever, world without end, Amen.” 
In like manner, and with the same form of words, he 
presents the bride a silver ring. The groomsman 
then changes the rings, while the priest, in a long 
prayer, sets forth the import of the rings ; after 
which the whole is closed with a prescribed form of 
prayer. The use of the ring, both in betrothal and 
marriage, is very ancient. It is mentioned both by 
Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria ,* the latter of 
whom says, “ It was given her not as an ornament, 
hut as a seal, to signify the woman’s duty in pre- 
serving the goods of her husband, because the care 
of the house belongs to her.” Isodonis Hispalensis 
says, “ that it was presented by the husband either 
as a pledge of mutual affection, or rather as a token 
of the union of their hearts in love.” The ceremony 
is still observed in almost all countries, both Popish 
and Protestant, of placing a ring on the finger of the 
woman as a part of the mamage rite, in which case 
it is regarded as a token and pledge of the vow and 
covenant made by the pailies. 
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One indispennable piut of the dress of a iiigii func- 
tionary in tlie East, was, in ancient times, as appears 
from tlie histories of Joseph and Daniel, an immense 
gold ring on the hand or wrist, with a signet or seal 
on it, containing the royal initials and arms. Such 
was the ring which Pharaoli gave to Joseph. The 
conveyance of the signet-ring was a token of investi- 
ture with civil office. A ring was also worn by a 
bishop in the ancient Christian CImrcli as an em- 
blem of office, denoting his espousals to the church, 
and hence it was called the ring of liis espousals. 
It was given to bishops on their consecration, with 
these words: “Receive the ring of distinction and 
honour, the pledge of fidelity, that you may seal 
wliat is to be sealed, and open what is to be opened ; 
that you may bind what is to be bound, and loosen 
what is to be loosened.” This ring, which formed a 
part of the insignia of office, was worn on different fin- 
gers, most frequently on the middle fitiger of the right 
hand. Investiture with the ring and staff was always 
claimed by the church, but often contested by the 
emperors. See Investiturh. 

RISHIS, seven primeval personages in Hindu my- 
tiiology, bom of Brahma’s mind, and presiding, under 
different forms, over each Manwantaua (which 
see). 

RITES. See Ceremonies. 

RITUAL, a book of religious rites or foriinilaries 
of divine service. 

RIVER BRETHREN, a denomination of BaptisUt 
which arose in the United States of North America 
during the revolutionary war. They recognize three 
orders of clergy, bishops, ciders, atid deacons. Their 
church ordinances are baptism, feet-wasliing, the 
Lord’s Supper, and the comm union or love feast. 
They reject infant-baptism, and in baptizing they use 
trine immersion. They are opposed to war in any 
circumstances, and cannot therefore serve in the ar- 
my. Their ministers are not educated for the office. 

ROCHET, a linen garment worn by bishops. It 
was a usual portion of their dress in tlie Middle Ages, 
but does not seem to have been of greater antiquity 
tliau the thirteenth century. The sleeves of the 
rochet were narrower than those of the surplice. 

RODS. Both in sacred and profane history we 
find frequent mention of the use of rods. Thus 
Moses is said to cany a rod by means of which lie 
was enabled, through Divine power, to [lerfonn mira- 
cles. The Egyptian magicians also had their divin- 
ing rods. There are various Rabbinical traditions 
in reference to tliis rod. Tlius Rabbi Levi says, 

“ The rod of Mo-ses was created on the evening of 
the Sabbath, and deli'ered to Adam in Paradise. 
Adam delivered it to Enoch, Enoch to Noah, Noah 
to Shem, Shem to Abraham, Abraliam to Isaac, 
Isaac to Jacob ; and Jacob, going down into Egypt, 
delivered it to his son Joseph. When Joseph was 
dead, and his house was plundered, it was deposited 
ill the palace of Pharaoh. Now there was one of the 
Egyptian magicians, named Plmraoh, who saw this 


rod, and the characters engraven upon it: lie peveted 
it in his heart, and took it, and brought, and planted 
it in the garden of the house of Jetliro : and he mw 
the rod, and no man could approach to it any more. 

But when Moses came to Jethro’s house, he entered 
into his garden, saw the rod, read tlie characters that 
were engraven upon it, and put forth his hand and 
took it.” Some Rabbles allege that the virtues of 
the rod of Moses were owing to the ineffable imme 
Jehovah which was written upon it. In allusion to 
the rod of Moses, when thrown upon the ground, be- 
coming a serpent, it is supposed that the fabulous 
story was devised, by the ancient heathens, of the 
Caduceu^f or rod of Mercury, being twisted about 
with serpents. 

Another remarkable rod mentioned in Scripture, 
is that of Aaron, the high-priest of tlie Jews, which 
miraculously blossomed, and budded, and yielded 
Rhnond.s, thus showing the divine authority of the 
priesthood as vested in the tribe of T^evi, and iti the 
tamily of Aaron. In commemoration of the miracle 
God commanded Moses to lay up the rod of Aaron 
within the tabernacle, retaining its leaves and blos- 
soni.s, as some liave supposed, as long as it remained 
in the sacred place. From this event the ancient 
heathens are said to have derived the fabulous repre- 
sentation of the ThyrHus, or rod of Bacchus, twined 
with ivy. 

In the spurious Gospel of the Nativity of the 
Holy Virgin, a story is related which accounts for 
the custom of painting Joseph, the reputed father of 
Jesus, with a rod in Iiis liaiid. The story runs m 
follows : When Mary had reached the age of woman- 
hood she refused to be married, because she had 
taken a vow of vii-ginity. Finding that she adhered [ 
to this resolution, the Jewish high-pricst consulted^ 
the Lord, who answered, that all the unmarried men 
of the house of David must present themselves be- 
fore the altar with rods in their hands, and that he 
upon whose rod the Spirit of God should rest in the 
form of a dove should be the spouse of Mary. 
Among those who presented themselves in obedience 
to the Divine command was Joseph, who no sooner 
appeared with his rod than a dove came and rested 
upon it; and thus he was pointed out as the husband 
of Mary. 

A rod has been in all ages used as an emblem o( 
office. Before the Roman magistrates were carried 
the fasces, or a bundle of rods. The Salii, or priests 
of Mars, also bore a rod in their right hand, with 
which they were accustomed to beat the sacred 
shields as they carried them in procession. A rod 
was frequently employed for purposes of divination, ^ 
as in the case of Circe and of Minerva. In the an- 
cient Christian Church, a rod or staff was carried by 
a bishop as an emblem of pastoral authority, while 
the Crosier (which see) was borne by an arch- 
bishop. A 

ROGATION DAYS (from Lat. Bogo^ I beseech), * 
a name given to the three days immediately before 




die festival of Ascension. They were first instituted 
as fiwt days by Mamertus, bishop of Vienna, in tlie 
fifth century, and are observed by the Ciiurch of 
liome. They were called Rogation Days from the 
Rogations or litanies chanted in the processions on 
these days. In the Cliurch of England they are 
kept as private fasts, abstineitce being commanded, 
and extraordinary acts and exercises of devotion. 

ROGATION SUNDAY, tlie Sunday immediately 
preceding the Rogation Days (which see). 

ROGATION WEEK, the next week but one be- 
fore Whitsunday, and so called because certain lit- 
anies to saints are then used. 

ROGUS. SeePYBA. 

ROMA, a goddess worshipped among the ancient 
Itomans as a personification of tlie city of Rome. 
Temples were erected in her honour not only at 
Rome, but in other parts of the country ; and this 
worship was paid to the genius of (he city from the 
time of the Emperor Augustus. 

ROME (Church of). In the article Papaaj we 
have already treated of the papal system in its poli- 
tical constitution and position, and, accordingly, it 
will be our object at present to restrict ourselves ex- 
clusively to a view of the Roman Catholic Church 
as an ecclesiastical community. The articles of faitli 
of the Church of Rome are to be found in its accre- 
dited Creeds, Catechisms, Formularies and Decrees, 
which chiefly consist of the Creed and Oath of 
Pope Pius IV.; the Episcopal oath of feudal al- 
legiance to the Pope ; the Catechism of the council 
of Trent; the decrees of councils, particularly those 
of the council of Trent, whose decisions respecting 
doctiines, morals, and discipline are held sacred by 
every Roman Catholic in every country ; papal bulls 
and breves ; liturgical books, such as the Breviary, 
the Missal, the Pontificals, Rituals, and devotional 
books. The first mentioned of the Standards, the 
Creed of Pius IV., is universally regarded by Ro- 
manists as containing an accurate summary of their 
faith. « Non-Catliolics,” says Charles Bufler, “ on 
their admission into the Catholic Church, publicly 
repeat and testify their assent to it without restric- 
tion or qualification.” It is binding also upon all 
clergymen, doctors, teachers, heads of universities, and 
of monastic institutions and military orders. Com- 
mencing with the Apostles’ Creed it details some of 
the leading doctrines of the Church of Rome, and 
concludes with an oath, in which the individual mak- 
ing this profession of faith not only engages to “ hold 
ami profess the same whole and entire, with God’s 
assistance, io the end of his life but also “ to pro- 
cure, as far as lies in lus power, that the same shall 
be held, tauglit, and preached by all wlio are under him 
or intrusted to his care, in virtue of In's office.” In 
this creed, which is sworn to by every Romish priest 
at his ordination, he solemnly avows, that lie ** un- 
hesitatingly receives and professes all things delivered, 
defined, atid declared by the sacred canons and oecu- 
menical councils, and especially by the holy council 


of Trent.” The “ sacred canons,” here referred to, 
are the entire canon law; and the ” oecumenical coun- 
cils,” which Romanists regard as infallible, are eight- 
een in number, though tliey difiler among themselves 
as to the precise councils which are entitled to this 
character. The French dixiiies, in gesfiraK hold that 
the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basl^^' oecu- 
menical, while the Italians deny thi^fwid allege in- 
stead, that the councils of Lyons, Florence, and the 
fifth Lateran, were oecumenical. This point, on 
which the Gallican and Italian churches are com- 
pletely divided, lias never been autlioritatively de- 
cided by the Pope. 

The second of the Standard.s, to which we have 
referred as binding on the entire liierarqjiy of tlie 
Romish Cliurch, i.s the oath of allegiance to the 
Pope, whicli is imposed not only on archbishops and 
hisliopE, but on all who receive any dignity from the 
Romish see. This oath, in its original form, was 
first imposed by Gregory Vll. in tlie eleventh cen- 
tury, but it has since been much enlarged. 

The Catechism of the council of Trent, though not 
foniuilly sworn to by Romish pricsls in tlicir ordina- 
tion vow, is generally classed among the standards 
of the church, and admitted to be an authoritative 
exposition of her doctrines. This work, which was 
published In 1566 by Pope Pius V., is not written in 
the usual form of question and answer, but conti- 
nuously as a regular system of instruction in doc- 
trinal theology. In addition to tliese doctrinal 
standards, the decrees of councils, and the bulls of 
lier Popes, are binding on the whole body of ilie Ro- 
mish Cliurch. 

The authorized standards used in the public and 
private worship of the Church of Itoine, are the Bre- 
viary, which contains the daily service; the Missal, 
which contains the service connected with the ad- 
ministration of tlie eiicharist ; the Pontifical and the 
Ritual, both books full of important matter, chiefly 
in reference to the forms wliicli are to be observed in 
various religious ceremonies; and, finally, various 
devotional books which are tacitly or openly approv- 
ed, such as the “ofiice of the sacred heart of Jesus 
and Mary “ the Garden of the Soul ;” “ the little 
office of tlie Immaculate Concei>tion.” The Scripture, 
in the I^atin Vulgate, is a part, according to the Ro- 
mish Church, of tlie revealed will of God, and of its 
authentic standards of faith. To the Scriptures, as re- 
ceived by Protestants, they add the Apocryphal books, 
and receive them equally as canonical Scriptures. 
And in addition to the Scriptures every Roman Ca- 
tholic is bound to receive as an article of faith what- 
ever the churcli teaches now, or has tauglit in former 
times. Hence the celebrated act of faith which we 
quote from the Douay Catechism ; “ 0 great God ! 
I firmly believe all those sacred truths which thy 
holy Catholic Church believes and teaches ; because 
thou, who art truth itself, hast revealed them, Amen.” 

Having thus referred to the acknowledged stand- 
ards of the Cliurch of Rome, we proceed rapidly tc 
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^kfitch tome of her peotilier tenets, not those which the Scripture i« only a part of the rale, wHioh, in ke 
she holds in common with other clmrches, but those entire form, he regards as including the Apocr3rphal 

wliioh are strictly limited to her own communion. books, the traditions, and the acts and decisioiM of 

At tlie foundation of the whole system of theChurch the church. And in regard to the meaning of Scrip* 
of Home lies her doctrine as to the nature, interpreta- ture, the Church of Home claims to be its eole autho* 
tion, and sufiicimicy of the Holy Scriptures. Wiiena ritative interpreter. Bishop Milner, indeed, all^;es, 
Homanist speaks of Scripture he does not mean there- in his ‘ End of Controversy,’ that “ the whole bnsi- 
by the Old Testament in the original Hebrew, and ness of the Scriptures belongs to the church ; she has 

the New Testament in the Original Greek, but the Vul- preserved them; she vouches for them ; and she 

gate Latin edition, or the Douay and Hhemish trans- alone, by confronting the several passages with each 
lations, including also the Apocrypha. In regard to other, and by the help of tradition, authoritatively 

the interpretation of Scripture, the Church of Rome explains them. Hence it is impossible,” he adds, 

maintains that no man has a right to judge for him- ‘‘that the I'eal sense of Scripture should ever be 

self of the true meaning of the Bible. Thus the against her and her doctrine.” Carrying out this 

council of Trent expressly decided: “In order to view the same writer alleges, that the Bible derives 
restrain petulant minds, the council farther decrees, its whole authority from the church, declaring in 

that in matters of faith and morals, and whatever plain and explicit terms : “ The Christian doctrine 

relates to the maintenance of Christian doctrine, no and discipline might have been propagated and pre- 

oiie, confiding in his own judgment, shall dare to served by the unwritten word or tradition, joined 

wrest the sacred Scriptures to his own sense of them, with the authority of the clmrch, though the Scrip- 
contrary to that which hath been held, and still is tures had not been composed.” 
held, by holy Mother Church, whose right it is to According to the council of Trent, the Gospel, at 
judge of the true meaning and interpretation of preached by Christ and his apostles, was contain- 
sacred writ, or contrary to the unanimous consent of ed in written books and in unwritten traditions, 
the fathers, even thougli such interpretation slioiild 'I'hese two are regarded by Romanists as of equal 
never be published. If any disobey, let them be dc- autlioiity. Thus the council of Trent decreed ; 
nounced by the Ordinaries, and punished according “Tliey [traditions] have come down to us, either re- 
to law.” The fourth rule of the Index of Prohibited ceived by the apostles from the lips of Christ hiin- 
Books points out, witli the utmost precision, the re- self, or tinnsmitted by the hands of the same apos- 
strictions which the Romish Church lays on the ties, under the dictation of the Holy Spirit ; that 
indiscriminate reading of the Scriptures. Thus it de- these tmditions relate both to faith and morals, have 
dares : “ Inasmuch as it is manifest from experience, been preserved in the Catholic Clmrch by continual 
that if the Holy Bible, translated into the vulgar succession, are to be received with equal piety and 
tongue, be indiscriminately allowed to every one, the veneration {pari pietatvt affectu ac rtverentid) with 
temerity of men will cause more evil tlian good to Scripture; and whosoever shall knowingly and de- 
arise from it, it is, on this point, refen’ed to the judg- liberately despise these traditions is accursed.” Somj^ 
meiit of the bishops or inquisitors, wlio may, by the Roman Catholic divines are of opinion that traditioii 
advice of the priest or confessor, permit the reading is inferior ; and others that it is superior, to the writ- 
of the Bible translated into the vulgar tongue by ten word. The council of Trent, however, makes 
Catholic authors to those persons whose faith and tradition equal to Scripture, tlioiigh when the subject 
piety they apprehend will be augmented, and not was under discussion in the council, the opinions 
injured, by it; and this permission they must have were various and contradictory, 
in writing. But if any shall have the presumption The Roman Church claims for herself the high and 
to read or possess it without any such written per- exclusive prerogative of infallibility in doctrine and 
mission, he shall not receive absolution until he have morals. Thus, in the Catechism of the council of 
lirst delivered up such Bible to tlie Ordinary. Book- Trent we are told : “ But as this one church, be- 
sellers, however, who shall sell, or otherwise dispose cause governed by the Holy Ghost, cannot err in 
of Bibles in the vulgar tongue, to any person not faith and morals, it necessarily follows that all otl>er 
having such pennission, shall forfeit the value of the societies arrogating to themselves the name of church, 
books, to be applied by the bishop to some pious because guided by the spirit of darkness, are sunk 
use ; and be subjected by the bishop to such othor iii the most pernicious errors, both doctrinid and 
penalties as the bishop shall judge proper, according moml.” By claiming this privilege, she declares 
to the quality of the offence. But regulars shall that she cannot cease to be pure in her doctrine, nor 
neitlier read nor piirelmse such Bibles without a can she fail into any destructive error. She asserts 
special license from their superiors.” herself to be the supreme judge in all religions dk* 

On the subject of Scripture then, there is a wide piites, and declares that from her decision there is 
difference between the views of Romanists and those no appeal. Accordingly, she claims the right; (1.) 
of Protestants. To the Protestant the only rule of To determine what books are, and what are not 
. faith and obedience is the Scripture as contiuned in canonical ; and to compel all Christians to receive 
the Old and New Testaments; but to the Romanist or reject them as she may determine. (2.) To im* 
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part Authority to the Word of God. (3.) To de- 
tertftme iuid publUh tliat iuterpretution of the Bible 
whicli all muet with implicit subinigHion receive 
and obey. (4.) To declare what is necessary to 
salvation. And (5.) To decide all controversies re- 
specting matters of faith and practice. But while 
Romanists assert their church to be infallible, 
thei'e is a variety of opinions among them as to the 
point where this infallibility exists. Some consi- 
der it as vested iii the universal Church scatter- 
ed over the world ; some lodge it in the Pope ; 
otliers in a general council independent of the Pope ; 
while many assert that infallibility belongs to a gen- 
eral council with a Pope at its head. That system 
whicli places infallibility in the Pope singly, is called 
the Italian or Ultramontane system, and appears to 
have been embraced by tiie council of Florence, 
Lateran, and Trent. Tiiis view of the subject has 
been rejected by many Romish doctors, and even by 
many popes themselves. The Gallican Ciiurch has 
always refused to acknowledge the infallibility of his 
Holiness ; and in doing so they coincide in opinion 
witli the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle. 
Tlie object of infallibility has been one topic of dis- 
putation among tlie partisans of the Italian school ; 
the greater number of them coufiiiing the Pope's 
infallibility to matters of faith, and admitting his 
liability to error in matters of fact, while a small 
party would make him infallible in points both of 
faith and of fact. The Italian school, also, vary in 
opinion with respect to the form of infallibility. Wliilo 
this large and influential party admit the Pope's lia- 
bility to eiT in his private or personal capacity, they 
maintaiu his infallibility in his official capacity. But 
a difference of opinion exists even here. Some re- 
present his Holiness as speaking with official aiilho- 
rity when he decides in council. Otliers regard 
those papal decisions alone as infallible which he 
delivers according to Scripture and tradition. And 
others still, limit liis infallible decisions to those 
which he utters after mature and diligent examina- 
tion. But the most common variety of opinion on 
this subject, is that which regards the Pope as infal- 
lible when, in a public capacity, be teaches the wliole 
church concerning faith and morality. The advo- 
cates of this last form of infallibility again are divid- 
ed into several factions. Some allege that tlie 
Pontiff teaches the whole church when he enacts 
laws ; others when he issues rescripts ; others when 
his bull lias for some time been affixed to Peter’s 
door and the apostolic chancery. While the Ultra- 
montane party contend earnestly for the infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff, and the Cisalpine party con- 
tend as earnestly against it, a numerous party main- 
taui that the whole question of infallibility is one not 
of faitli but opinion. 

The writings of the ancient fathers form the stand- 
of Scripture interpretation in the Church of 
1 oine, as is evident from the creed of Pope Pius IV., 
whieh affirms that “ Scripturels to be interpretad ac- 


cording to the unanimous consent of the fathers.” In 
the council of Trent different opinions were enter- 
tained by the doctors concerning tiie authority of the 
fathers in Scripture interpretation ; but the decision 
of the majority was in favour of the unanimous con- 
sent of the fathers as necessary to HkB J?ight inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Now it unfQjjtuiihicly hap- 
pens, that the unanimous consent of fnh fathers, on 
any theological point whatever, cannot be obtained. 
And, besides, their writings have not come down to 
us in such a state of purity and integrity as to war- 
miit our putting entire confldeiice in them as con- 
veying the real sentiments of their alleged authors. 
Many of the ancient fathers teach false doctrines, 
and even heresies ; they often contradict one another, 
and are in various respects defective. The truth is, 
that in matters of history their statements may be 
received with respect, but their doctrines and pre- 
cepts can only be received with caution, and tested 
by a reference to the Word of God. 

The Church of Rome teaclies that there are truly 
and properly seven sacraments of the new law, in- 
stituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, and necessary for 
the salvation of mankind, though not all for every 
one; to wit, baptism, conlirmation, eucharist, pen- 
ance, extreme unction, ordera, and matrimony, and 
that they confer grace : and that of these, baptism, 
conflrinalion, and orders, cannot be reiterated without 
SHcriiege.” Besides the ordinary ministers, who, by 
common law and received usage, administer the 
sacraments, Romanists hold tliat there are also ex- 
traordinary administrators, who, by concession in 
cases of necessity, may dispense these ordinances. 
In the absence of the priest, a layman, or even a wo- 
man, may baptize, provided he or she intends to do 
what the church does. Marriage, also, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, maybe i>erformed by lay persons. 
It has been a point disputed among Romish divines, 
whether angels as well as men may not administer 
sacraments. Aquinas holds the affirmative on this 
point ; and Dens, after quoting him with approba- 
tion, says, We read in certain histories of saints, 
that they received the sacrament of the eucharist 
from an angel. The same could be done by a de- 
parted soul.” Heretics or acliismatics may lawfully 
baptize according to theologians of the Ciiurch of 
Rome, and tlie infidelity or wickedness of the ad- 
ministrator is no barrier in the way of valid adminis- 
tration. The Catechism of the council of Trent says 
on this point, ‘‘ Representing, as he does, m the dis- 
charge of his sacred functions, not his own, but the 
peraon of Christ, the minister of the sacraments, lie 
he good or bad, validly consecrates and confers the 
sacraments ; provided he make use of the matter 
and form instituted by Christ, and always observed 
in the Catholic Church, and intends to do what the 
church does in their administration.” Whatever 
may be the character of the minister, it is enough, in 
order to secure the validity of a Romish sacrament, 
that he has the intention to do wlnit the diurcli does 
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Roman Gatliolic divines maintain that the general 
or prinmry effect of all the sacraments is to produce 
sanctifying grace ; but, in addition, each sacrament 
j confers grace peculiar to itself. Some allege that 
j the sacraments confer grace ex opere operantu^ that 
is, from the merit of the operator, whether minister 
or receiver; others ex opere operato, that is, from the 
power and influence of the work or sacramental ac- 
tion. The latter is the view maintained by the 
council of Trent, both in their decrees and in their 
Catechism. A question relating to this subject 
divided the doctors of the Church of Rome in tlie 
Middle Ages into two great sects, the ThomieUt and 
the Scothte, the former asserting that gi-ace was con- 
fen-ed physically by the sacraments ; the latter main- 
taining tliat they produced this effect morally. 

In addition to the geneml or primary effect of the 
sacraments there is also alleged, in Romish theology, 
to be a particular or secondary effect, which they 
usually term character^ which is defined to be “a 
spiritual, indelible sign impressed on the soul on the 
recet)tion of an iuiterable sacrament, sigtiifying a cer- 
tain spiritual power acquired by that sacrament.” 
The only three sacraments which are held to convey 
this mysterious effect, are baptism, confirmation,. and 
orders, which, therefore, do not admit of reiteration. 
A variety of opinion exists among Romish divines as 
to tlie nature of this character, mark, or sign ; but 
I the council of Trent has given an authoritative ex- 
planation of it as “ a spiritual indelible sign impress- 
ed on the mind.” The Thomists maintained that it 
has its seat in the intellect, the Scotists in the will. 

To the sacrament of baptism the Church of Rome 
attaches peculiar importance, as being “ the origin of 
spiritual life, and the door of entrance Into the 
church, and by which the right is acquired of par- 
taking of the other sacraments.” A nuniber of cer- 
emonies have been introduced into this ordinance, 
which, tliough not absolutely necessary, they regard 
as of great importance, and clmllenging deep vener- 
ation. 

Various rites and ceremonies are performed before 
coming to tlie baptismal font. Thus “ (1.) The pre- 
paration of blessed water. — This is blessed on the 
eve of Easter and of Pentecost, except in cases of 
necessity. ‘ In blessing tliese waters a lighted torch 
is put into the font, to represent the fire of divine 
love which is communicated to the soul by baptism, 

I and the light of good example, which all who are 
baptized ought to give ; and holy oil and chrism are 
mixed with the water, to represent the spiritual union 
of the soul with God, by the grace received in bap- 
tism.’ Tiie reason of tliis is, because the baptism of 
Christ is ‘ with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ 
(Matt. iii. 11). 

“ (2.) Presentation of the candidate at the church 
door. — ‘llie person to be baptized is brought or con- 
ducted to the door of the church, and is forbidden to 
enter, as unworthy to be admitted into the house of 
God, until he has cast off the yoke of the most de- 


grading servitude of Satan, devoted' himself* unre- 
servedly to Christ, and pledged his fidelity to the 
just sovereignty of the Lord Jesus.’ 

“ (3.) Catechetical instructions. — The priest then 
asks what he demands of the church ; and having 
received the answer, he first instructs him catecheti- 
cally in the doctrines of the Christian faith, of whicli 
a profession is to be made in baptism. 

“ (4.) The exorcism. — ^This consists of words of 
sacred and religions import, and of prayers ; the de- 
sign of which is to expel the devil, and weaken «iid 
crihsli his power. The priest breathes upon him, and 
says, Depart from me, thou unclean spirit, and give 
place to the Holy Ghost the Comforter. Many signs 
of the cross are made during this ceremony. To the 
exorcism are added several other ceremonies. 

“ (5.) Salt. — The priest puts a little blessed salt in- 
to the person’s mouth, saying, Receive the salt of 
wisdom; may it be unto thee a propitiation unto life 
everltthtingl 'Fliis is designed to import, that by the 
doctrines of faith and by the gift of grace, he shall 
be delivered from the corruption of sin, shall expe- 
rience a relish for good works, and shall be nuitured 
with the food of divine wisdom. 

“ (6.) The sign of the cross. — His forehead, eyes, 
breast, shoulders, and ears are signed with the sign 
of the cross. 

“(7.) The spittle. — The priest recites another ex - 
orcism, touching with a little spittle the ears and 
nostrils of tlie person to be baptized, and saying, 
Ephphatha, that is. Be thou opened into an odour of 
sweetness ; but be thou put to flight, 0 devil, for the 
judgment of God will be at hand.” 

Other ceremonies accompany baptism ; as “ (1.) 
The renunciation. — When the person to be baptized 
approaches the baptismal font, in three summary ob-.. 
ligations he is expected to renounce Satan, his works, 
and pomps, in answer to the following intereoga- 
tioua : ‘Hast thou renounced Satan? — and all his 
works ! — and all his pomps?’ to each of which lie or 
his s[)onsor replies in the affirmative. - 

“ (2.) Tlie oil of catechumens. — He is next anoint- 
ed with holy oil on the breast and between the 
shoulders by the priest, who makes the sign of the 
cross, saying, I anoint tliee with the oil of salvation, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, that thou mayest have life 
everlasting. 

“ (3.) Tlie profession of faith. — The priest then in - 
terrogates him on the several articles of the creed ; 
and on receiving a satisfactory answer, he is bap- 
tized.” 

There are also several ceremonies which follow 
the administmtion of baptism. Thus “ (1.) The oil of 
chrism.-— The priest anoints with chrism the crown 
of his head, thus giving him to understand, that from 
the moment of Ids baptism he is united as a member 
to Christ, Ills Head, and ingrafted on bit bo^; aiid 
that he is therefore called a Ciiristian from Christ,, 
as Christ is so called from chrism. It is also said, 
that this anointing is ‘ in imitation of tlie anointing 





of kH»g« priests by God’s command in the old 
law ; and signifiea that royal priesthood to winch we 
are raised by baptism.’ According to the word.s of 
St. Paul, ‘ Ye are a chosen geneiation, a royal priest- 
hood,’ Ac. 

“ (2.) The white garment. — 'Die priest puts a white 
garment on the person baptized, saying, ^Receive 
this ga«*ment, which mayest thou carry unstained be- 
fore the judgment-seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that tl^u mayest have eternal life. Amen.’ In- 
stead of a white garment, infatits receive a white 
kerchief, accompanied with the same words. *• Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the holy fathers, this sym- 
bol signifies the glory of the resurrection to which we 
are bom by baptism, the brightness and beauty with 
wliich the soul, when purified from the stains of sin, 
is invested, and the innocence and integi'ity which 
the person who has received baptism should preserve 
through life.’ 

“ (3.) The burning light ; which is then put into 
his hand, as an etnblem of the light of a good exam 
pie, ‘to signify that faith received in bai)ti8m. and 
inflamed by charity, is to he fed and augmented by 
the exercise of good works.’ 

“ (4.) The name. — This is taken from the cata- 
logue of saints, that this similarity might stimulate 
to the imitation of the virtues, atid to the attainment 
of the holiness, of the individual whose name he 
bears.” 

All the rites and ceremonies prescribed hy the 
Romish ritual to be performed before, at, and after 
baptism, are strictly enjoined upon every priest on 
pain of mortal sin, unless great necessity interferes. 
The council of Trent plainly teaches, that this ordi- 
dance is indispensably necessaiy to salvation; so 
that all children, whether of Jews, lieretics, Pagans, 
or any other who die unbaptized, are excluded from 
heaven, and adults cannot be saved witliout Iwptism 
either in desire or in fact. The great benefit be- 
lieved to arise from the ordinance is, that “ the 
guilt of original sin is remitted by the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ bestowed in baptism.” There are 
two ways, however, in which, as Romish divines 
teach us, a man may be justified and saved without 
actually receiving tlte sacrametit of baptism. The 
first is, titat of an infidel, who may become acquaint- 
ed with Ciiristianity and embrace it, and yet be in 
circumstances which preclude opportunity of bap- 
tism. The second is that of a person suffering mar- 
tyrdom for the faith of Christ before be had been 
able to receive baptism. The latter is alleged to 
have been baptized in his own blood; the formei> 
' to have been Itoptized in desire. 

The sacrament of confirmation is regularly ob- 
served by the Romish Church, being, in tboir view, 
” a sacrament instituted by Christ the Lord, by which 
the Holy Spirit is given to the baptized, constantly 
and intrepidly to profess the faith of Christ.” Tlie 
nitttter of confirmation is a compound sub- 

I stanee made of oil of olives and balsam, and after- 


wards consecrated by a bishop This ointment is 
put on the forehead of the person in form of the. 
sign of the cross, when the officiating bishop repeats 
the following fonn : “ I sign thee with the sign of 
the cross, and 1 confirm thee with the chrism of sal- 
vation, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Pmyer ^ m'.^'osition of 
hands accompany the form, ConMtation may be 
administered to all as soon as they have been bap- 
tized ; but until children shall have reached the use 
of reason, its administration is inexpedient. “ If not 
postponed to the age of twelve,” says the Catechism 
of the council of Trent, “ it should be deferred un- 
til at least the age of seven.” Immediately after 
the bishop has performed the ceremony of confirma- 
tion, lie inflicts a gentle blow on the cheek of the 
person confirmed, and gives him the kiss of peace. 
This sacrament is administered at Pentecost, because 
at that festival the apostles were favoured witli the 
special outpouring of the Holy Ghost. The person 
confirmed has one godfather if a boy ; and one god- 
mother if a girl, of whom the same things are re- 
quired as of those in baptism. The name of the 
person is sometimes changed, and a new one added 
from the calendar of saints. 

One of the most peculiar and characteristic doc- 
trines of the Clmroli of Rome is tliat of transubstan- 
tiation. This, indeed, is the great central peculiarity 
of the whole Romi.sh system. It is thus described 
hy the council of I’rent ; “ Whosoever shall deny 
that, in the most holy sacrament of the eucharist, 
there are truly, really, and substantially contained 
the body and the blood of our Lord Jesus Clirist, 
together with his soul and divinity, and, conse- 
quently, Christ entire ; but sliall affinn that he is 
present therein only in a sign and figure, or by 
ills power, — let him be accursed.” “ Whosoever shall 
affirm that, in the most holy sacrament of the 
eucharist, there remains the substance of bread 
and wine, together with the body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and shall deny that wonderful 
and peculiar conversion of the whole substance 
of the bread into his body, and of the whole sub- 
stance of the wine into his blood, the species on- 
ly of bread and wine remaining, which conversion 
the Catholic Church most fitly terms ‘ transubstaii- 
tiation,’ — let him be accursed.” In the Romish 
Catechism we are expressly told, “ In the eucharist, 
that which before consecration was bread and wine, 
becomes after consecration really and substantially 
the body and blood of our Lord.” And again, “ The 
pastor will also inform the faithful tluit Christ whole 
and entire is contained not only under either spe- 
cies, but also in each particle of either species.” 
From such statements it is pliuii, that, in the view 
of Romanists, after the words of consecration have 
been uttered by the priest, there is in the place of 
the substance of the bread and wine, the substance 
of the body of Christ truly, really, and substantially, 
together with his soul and divinity ; and hence the 
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cotisecnUed host becomes an oli^eet of adoi^iou. 
The chief argument of tlie Ronai^ Gatholicti for trail* 
subetantiation is drawn from the words of our Lord, 
“ This is my body”-HMi expression which they main- 
tain roust be understood plainly and literally what- 
ever our senses or reason may suggest to the con- 
trary. Protestants, on the other hand, contend that 
our Saviour speaks figuratively, and means to de- 
clare that the bread and wine are symbols and em- 
blems of Christ's broken body and shed blood. Thus 
botii liomanists and Protestants alike believe in the 
real presence of Christ in the sacrament ; the former, 
however, believe it to be a corporeal, the latter a 
spiritual presence. 

Intimately connected with the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation is the celebration of the mass, in which the 
Romish Church represents the whole Christ as offered 
lip to God in a propitiatory sacrifice, both for the 
living and the dead. Christ himself is alleged to 
liHve said the drat mass, and ordained that liis apos- 
tles and their successors should do the like. Hence 
he said, Do this in remembiHiice of mo.” The 
bread used at mass is unleavened in tlic Latin and 
leavened in the Greek Church. In the funner it is 
made thin and circular, and beara upon it either the 
figure of Christ, or the initials I. H. S., and is com- 
monly called the wafer. There are always lighted 
candles upon tlie altar during mass; and (he whole 
service is conducted in the Latin tongue. (See 
Mass). 

The doctrine of ti'ansubstantiation is alleged to 
warrant the piuctice observed in the Romish Church, 
of permitting to the laity communion only in one 
kind. It being maintained that Christ, whole and 
entire, soul, body,aud divinity, is contained in either 
species, and in the smallest particle of each, the in- 
ference is naturally drawn, that whether the cotmnu- 
nicaiit enjoys the bread or the wine, he enjoys the 
full beiiedt of the sacrament. Hence it is the uni- 
form practice of the CliurcU of Rome to deny the 
cup to the laity — a practice which was introduced 
so late as the year 1415, by tlie council of Con- 
stance, and confii'med by the council of Basil in 
1437. Afterwards tlie council of Trent decreed 
in its favour, and the Catechism of the council 
thus defends it : “ The churcli, no doubt, was in- 
fluenced by numerous and cogent reasons, not only 
to approve, but confirm, by solemn decree, the gen- 
eral practice of communicating under one species. 
In the first place, the greatest caution was necessary 
to avoid accideut or indignity, which must become 
almost inevitable if the chalice were administered in 
a crowded assemblage. In the next place, the holy 
eucliarist should be at all times in readiness for the 
sick ; and if the species of wine remained long uii- 
consumed, it were to be apprehended that it might 
become vapid. Besides, there are many who cannot 
bear the taste or smell of wine ; lest, tlierefore, wbat 
is intended for the nutriment of the soul should prove 
noxious to the health of the body, the church, in her 


wisdom, has sanctioned its administration under tlie 
species of bread alqpe. We may also observe, that 
iu many places wine is extremely scarce, nor can it 
be brought from distant countries witliout incurriiig 
very heavy expense, and encountering very tedious 
and difficult journeys. Finally: a circumstance 
which principally influenced the church in establish- 
ing this practice, means were to be devised to crush 
the heresy wliich denied that Clirist, whole and en- 
tire, is contained under either species, and ^sserted 
that the body is contained under the species of bread 
without the blood, and the blood under the species 
of wine without the body. This object was attain- 
ed by communion under the species of bread alone, 
which places, as it were, sensibly before our eyes the 
truth of the Catholic fuitli.” (See Chalice.) 

Another doctrine, which necessarily rises out of 
transubstantiation, is that which asserts tliat the 
consecrated wafer in tlie sacrament ought to be wor- 
shipped. Tliis is plainly taught by the council of 
Trent, which decrees, “ If any one shall say that tins 
holy sacrament should not be adored, nor solemnly 
carried about in procession, nor held up publicly to 
the people to adore it, or that its worshippers are 
idolatera ; let him be accursed.” This worship they 
give the host, as the wafer is called, not only at tlie 
time of raceiving it, but whenever it is carried about 
in the streets. Accordingly iu Roman Catholic 
countries, wlien the sound of a bell announces the 
approach of a procession of priests carrying the liost, 
all persons fall down on their knees to adore the 
consecrated wafer as being in very deed, in their lie- 
lief, the Sun of God and Saviour of the world. This 
I practice is of very recent origin, because it was not 
! until A. D. 1215 that transubstantiation was declared 
to be an article of faith by the council of Laterau 
under Pope Innocent HI., and in the following year, 
Pope Honorius ordered that the priests, at a certain 
part of the service of the mass, should elevate the 
host, and cause the peofde to prostrate themselves 
ill adoration before it. The Missal declares : “ Having 
uttered the words of consecration, the priest, imme- 
diately falling on his knees, adores the consecrated 
host : he rises, shows it to the people, places it on 
the corporale, and again adores it.” When the wine 
is conseci'ated, the priest, in like manner, “ falling on 
his knees, adores it, rises, shows it to tlie people, puts 
the cup ill its place, covers it over, and again adores 
it.” Both priest and people adore the host in the 
celebration of the eucharist, and at other times also, 
iu the church whenever the saoraineiit is placed upon 
4^16 altar with the candles burning, and the incense 
smoking before it, or hung up in its rich shrine and 
tabernacle, with a canopy of state over it. The host 
is more especially worshipped on Cotpua CMatiDay, 
when it is carried in solemn procession through the 
streets. It is also adored whenever it is canted 
along on its way to some sick person. 

Penance, the term by which the repentance'* d 
Scripture is designated among Romanists, is dassed 
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AiTimif the Bomiah sAcramento. It is intimately 
oonnected with tlie belief tliat the clergy are endowed 
with tlie power of retaining and remitting sins, not 
ministenidly, but judicially; not by praying to God 
on behalf of the penitent for forgiveness, but as a 
judge or governor, pronouncing him pardoned. There 
are four points included in or connected with the 
sacrament of penance ; namely, absolution, contri- 
tion, confession, and satisfaction. The form of ab- 
solution used in the Church of Rome is couched in 
these words : “ I absolve thee from thy sins in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’* The second part of penance is confesKion, 
which, in the Romish system, denotes private con- 
fession to a priest, tenned auricnlar confession, as 
being winspered in his ear. The council of Ia- 
teran decrees on this subject: “Tliat eveiy man 
and woman, after they come to years of discretion, 
sljoiild privately confess their sins to their own 
priest, at least once a-year, and endeavour faithfully 
to perform the penance enjoined on them ; and after 
this they should come to the sacrament at least at 
Easter, unless the priest, for some reasonable cau^e, 
judges it dt for them to abstain at that time. And 
whoever does not perform this is to be excommuni- 
cated from the church ; and if he die, he is not to 
be allowed Christian burial,” When a penitent pre- 
sents himself at the confessional, he kneels down at 
the side of the priest, making the sign of the cross, 
and saying, “ In name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” He then solicits 
the priest’s blessing in tliese words : “ Pray, Father, 
give me your blessing, for I have sinned.” He next 
repeats the first part of the Confiteor (which see), 
following it up by a minute confession of Ills own 
individual sins, after which he concludes the Con - 
fiteor. The priest now administers suitable instruc- 
tions and advice, and imposes the requisite penance, 
which the penitent is bound to perform in due time, 
and in a penitential spirit. 

In connection with the doctrine and practice of 
confession, it may be remarked, that Romanists liave 
ailopted a distinction, first broached by Thomas Aijui- 
nas, between mortal and venial sin. Tlie former is 
explain^ to be “ that sin which of itself brings spirit- 
ual death to the soul, inasmuch as of itself it deprives 
the soul of sanctifying grace and charity, in which 
the spiritual life of the soul consists.” Tiie latter, 
on the other hand, is defined as being “that sin 
which does not bring spiritual death to the soul ; or 
that which does not turn away from its ultimate end ; 
or which is only slightly repugnant to the order of 
right reason.” The utmost secrecy is enjoined by 
the church upon the priesthood in regawl to all that 
is known from sacramental confession, the seal of 
confession being pronounced inviolable, while against 
its s^ilegious infraction the ciiurch denounces her 
heaviest chastisements. Peter Dens, in his Theo- 
logy, expressly teaoiies that if a confessor is in- 
terrogated oonceming truth wliich he has known 
n. 


through sacramental confession alone, lie ought to 
answer that lie does not know it ; and If necessary 
confirm tiie same by an oath. Tiie apology for this 
startling injunction is drawn from Thomas Aquinas, 
wiio says tliat the confessor, in such a case, does not 
know that triitli as a man, but he kii6we^it as God. 
Auricular confession is a practice ofjjut io^it ori- 
gin, not having been known to exist umll tlie twelfth 
general council, which was the fourth l^iteran, held 
in the year 1215 under'Iniioccnt 111. 

Ill the case of a Romanist burdened with a sense of 
sins committed after baptism, two courses are pointed 
out to him by his spiritual guides, eitlier of which, 
if faithfully Allowed, will terminate in his absolu- 
tion ; Firsts There is the way of contrition^ which is 
described by Romish writers as “ a hearty sorrow for 
our sins, proceeding immediately from tlie love of God 
above all things, and joined with a firm purpose of 
amendment.” But the council of Trent lays down 
the doctrine that tlie most perfect contrition cannot 
avail for the remission of sins unless accompanied by 
“the intention of the sacrament,” that is, by the de- 
sire and purpose of confessing to a priest, and ob- 
taining liis absolution. Rut secondhjy There is the 
way of aUrvtioriy which is described, in an ' Abridg- 
ment of Christian Doctrine,’ as “ imperfect contri- 
tion arising from the consideration of the turpitude 
of sin or fear of punishment ; and if it contain a de- 
testation of sin and hope of pardon, it is so far from 
being itself wicked, that though alone it justify not, 
yet it prepares for justification, and disposes us, at 
least remotely, towards obtaining grace in llie sacra- 
ment.” The council of IVent also declares, that 
“attrition, with the sacrament of penance, will place 
a man in a state of salvation.” The council of La- 
terari, which first established auricular confession, 
obliges all persons to repent once a-year at least, and 
go to confession ; the period specified for the dis- 
charge of this duty being the time of Easter. It is 
a peculiar doctrine of the Cliurcii of Rome that, even 
after the etenial punishment of sin is remitted, the 
penitent must satisfy the justice of God, as far ns 
the temporal punishment of sin is concerned, either 
by doing voluntary or compulsory acts of penance, 
by obtaining indulgences, or undergoing the penalty 
in purgatory. Thus Romanism asserts a distinction 
between the eternal and the temporal punishment 
due to sin, and maintains that tlie former may be 
remitted, while the other still remains to be endured, 
and can only be removed in the way of satisfaction 
to tlie justice of God, by the merit of good works, or 
by penal sufleriiigs. In regard to good works, Ro- 
inanists believe in works of supererogation, or works 
done beyond what God requires ; and assert that a 
person may not only do good works, but have in re- 
serve a store of merit so as to have enough for him- 
self and to spare for others ; and this superabundant 
merit, collected from all quarters, and in every age, 
the Church of Rome professes to have laid up in a 
treasury, from wliich to dispense to those who Imve 
3t 
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little or none. Dens, in his < Theology,' divides satis- 
factory works into three kinds, namely, prayer, fast- 
ing, and aims. This, however, scarcely exhausts the 
list, as it does not include voluntary austerities, pil- 
grimages, whipping, bodily tortures, and others. 

One of the cardinal doctrines of t he Uotnish Church 
is, that there is a purgatory, and that the souls 
therein detained are helped by the 8utfi*ages of the 
faithful, but especially by tlie acceptable sacriHce of 
the mass.” Purgatory is defined by Dens to be “ a 
place in which the souls of the pious dead, obnoxious 
to temporal punihliinent, sutFer enough, or make 
satisfaction." This then is an intermediate or tliird 
place for departed spiiits, distinct from Iieaven and 
hell; situated, Dens alleges, under the earth, conti- 
guous to liell, aud the seat of a purgatorial fire, in 
which, by tlie endurance of pain, venial sin is ex- 
piated in respect of its guilt. None who die in mor- 
tal sin wliich is uiiexpiated are believed to enter pur- 
gatory, but only those who have left in a state of 
grace, though subject to the punishment due to ve- 
nial sins, of wiiicli the eternal punishment has been 
remitted, and also to that which is due to mortal sins 
imperfectly expiated. Tlie punishment of purgatory 
consists in deprivation of the beatific vision of God, 
and in actual suffering wliich is inflicted by mate- 
rial fire of tlie same nature witli our elementary 
fire. Tts duration varies according to (lie number of 
venial sins to be expiated, or according to tlie pleni- 
tude of prayers, aims, and masses ofiered for the 
liberation of Ruffering souls. Cardinal Bellarmine 
says, “It is the general opinion of divines, that all 
the souls wliich are in purgatory liave assurance of 
their Ralvation.” Newly-baptixed persons, martyrs, 
and tlio.se who die immediately after absolution 
from a priest, do not pass into purgatory, but go di- 
rectly to Iieaven. Tlie mode of deliverance from pur- 
gatory is held by llomauists to be twofold; first, By 
liersonal suffering till the very last mite of the debt 
due to God’s justice is paid ; and secondly, By the in- 
terposition of the cliurdi, which takes place in sev- 
eral ways; as (1.) By procuring masses to be said 
fortiicin; (2.) By indulgences ; and (3.) By the suf- 
frages of the faithful variously given, by pmyers, 
offerings, purchasing masses, and so forth. 

Ill connection witli the doctrine of purgatory may be 
mentioned the practice of praying for tlie dead, wliicit 
is extensively wirried out by the Church of Borne. 
Bomish writers generally allege, that there are five 
places to which departed spirits are consigned. Hea- 
ven is the residence of the holy, and hell of the finally 
damned; the Limbus Infantum is the department 
for infants ; tlio lAmbus Patrum for tlie fatliers ; and 
pnrgatory for the rigliteous under venial sins. Hell 
is placed the lowest, purgatory the next, then the 
Limbus for infants ; and uppermost, though still un- 
der the earth, is the place for the Fathers, or those 
I wlio died before the advent of the Saviour, 
j Another practice intimately associated with the 
j doctrine of purgatory is that of indulgences, which is 


one of the characteristic featui'es of the Cliundr of 
Borne. The tlieory of indulgences is thus explained 
by Delabogue, one of the standard authorities of 
^aynootli ; “ Indulgences remit even in God’s for- 
um the debt of temporal punishment, which would 
else remain to be satisfied, either in this life or in 
purgatory, after the remission of the guilt of sin 
They derive their efficacy from the treasure of the 
church, which treasure consists, primarily, of the 
merits and satisfaction of Christ; for, as a single 
drop of iiis blood was sufficient fur tlie redemption 
of tlie sins of tlie wliole world, there remains an infi- 
nite hoard of his merits at the disposal of the church ' 
for the service of her children ; and secondarily, of 
the merits and satisfactions of the Virgin Mary and 
other saints, who underwent far severer sufferings 
tlian their own sins recpiired ; which siipembundance, 
and almost superfiuiry of sufierings of others, form.s 
a bank or deposit, out of which tlie cliurch may 
make disbursements for the common benefit of the 
faithful, in the way of payment for the punishment 
or satisfactions due from them.” The Pope, as the 
sovereign dispenser of the cliurch’s treasury, lias the 
power of granting plenary indulgences to all the 
faithful ; but a bisliop of granting indulgences only 
in his own diocese. Bellarmine alleges that indul- 
gences directly belong to the living, but indirectly to 
the dead, no otherwise than as the living do perform 
the works enjoined for the dead. Indulgences were 
first brought into active operation in the time of the 
Crusades, wlien plenary indulgences were offered to 
those who engaged in tlie Holy War against the 
Infidels. But their influence was first fully brought 
out during the Bomish jubilees first instituted by 
Boniface VIII. in 1300, when multitudes flocked 
to Borne under the impression tliat they would 
there obtain tlie pardon of all their sins. Tlie view 
of many Bomanists, however, is, that an indulgence 
means notliing more than a release of temporal pun- 
ishment due for sin already pardoned. 

Extreme unction is also regarded as a sacrament 
of tlie Cliurcli of Borne. It is defined by Dens to be 
“ a sacrament by whicli a sick person is anointed with 
sacred oil by a priest under a prescribed form of 
words for the purpose of healing both mind and 
body.” Tliis sacrament is alleged by Bomanists to 
liave been instituted by our Lord, intimated by Mark 
vi. 13, and afterwards recommended and published 
by James v. 14, 1 6, “ Is any sick among you ? let 
him call for the eiders of the church ? and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of tiie Lord ; and the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he 
have committed sins, tiiey shall be forgiven him.” 
The matter of extreme unction is divided into the 
proximate and remote. The remote matter is oil 
of olives blessed by a bishop; and the proximate 
is anointing, or the use and application of oil. There 
are seven anointings, one for -each of the five eeiises, 
and the other two for the breast and feet. Tlte 
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Aiioituitig must be in tlie form of h cross, And may 
be msds the thumb, or by a rod, at tiie option of 
the administrator. The form of the SAcrament, ac- 
cording to tlie Roman ritual, is in tliese words : “ By 
this iioly unction, and through ins great mercy, may 
Ood indulge thee wiiatever sins thou hast commit- 
ted by sight, dbc. Amen." It is disputed among 
Romish divines whetlier a deprecatory or indicative 
form of words is to be used. Tiie subjects of this 
sacrament are baptized persons, who are dangerously 
sick ; it may be administered also to the aged wlio 
are not sick, but are approaciiing near to death. 
Its effects are, according to the council of Trent, va- 
rious, including (1.) Sanctifying grace; (2.) Sacra- 
mental or actual gmces ; (3.) Cleansing from the re- 
mains of sin, and comfort of mind ; (4.) Remission 
of sins ; (6.) Bodily healirjg. 

Ill the Romish hierarchy the clergy are divided 
into two classes, the secular and the regular, the for- 
mer exercising some public function, and the latter, 
who are also termed monks, living according to some 
specific rule. The orders of the clergy in the Cimrcli 
of Rome arc seven in number, viz. pointer, reader, 
exorcist, acolyte, snbdeacon, deacon, and priest. Of 
tliese some are greater, which are also called “ lioly 
some lesser, which are also called “minor orders." 
The greater or lioly orders are subdeacon, deacon, 
and priest ; the lesser or minor orders are porter, 
reader, exorcist, and acolyte. Tlie solemn conaecm- 
tion of ministers to their office is termed “ ordina- 
tion," or “the sacrament of orders." This, according- 
ly, is one of the seven Romish sacraments by wlu’ch it 
is held, “ grace i.s conferred " and “ a character is im- 
pressed wliich can neitiier be destroyed nor taken 
away." “Whoever," says the council of Trent, 
“shall affirm that the Holy Spirit is not given by 
ordination; let Inm be accursed." Tlie institution 
of tliis sacrament is believed to liave taken place at 
the last Supper, when our blessed Lord declared, 

“ Do this in remembrance of me," tliereby, as the 
council of Trent alleges, appointing his apostles 
priests. It is also maintained by Romish divines, 
that at the same time the apostles were created bish- 
ops and received power to ordain otliers. Speaking 
of the extent of the power conferred on ministers by ‘ 
ordination, the Catechism of the council of Trent 
declares, “This power is twofold, of jurisdiction, and 
of orders ; the power of orders has reference to the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ in the holy eucharist ; 
that of jurisdiction to his mystical body, the church; 
for to this latter belong the government of his spirit- 
ual kingdom on earth, and the direction of the faith- 
ful in tlie way of salvation. In the power of orders 
is included not only that of consecrating the holy 
eucharist, but also of preparing the soul for its wor- 
thy reception, and whatever else has reference to tlie 
•acred mysteries." 

By Romanists generally tonsure is considered 
necessary as a preparation for orders, that is, the 
liair of the head is cut in the form of a crown, 


and is worn in that form, enlarging the crown ac- 
cording as the ecclesiastic advances in orders. Tlie 
power of ordaining minister accoi’ding to the Ro- 
mish system is vested in bishops, but priests or pres- 
byters wlio are present, are allowed to join the 
bishops in the ordination of elders^^ Rnjjl. ordina- 
tion by presbyters or by ProtestagL. bisuvps is pro- 
nounced invalid. The essential orc^ing act is held 
to be the delivery of the sacred vessels, as was 
declared by the council of Flinence in 1439, in these 
words ; “ The matter or visible sign of the order ot 
priesthood is the delivei*y of the chalice, with wine 
ill it, and of a paten with bread upon it, into the 
hands of the person to be ordained. This act is ac- 
companied witli these words pronounced by the 
oi*daining bisliop : “ Receive then power to offer 
sacrifice to God, and to celebrate masses, both for 
the living and for the dead. In the name of the 
Lord.'* Before the delivery of the vessels, however, 
the bishop, and after him the priests who may be pre- 
sent, impose hands on tlie caiididate ; a stole is then 
placed upon Ins shoulders in the form of a cross. 
The hands of the c.mdidate being now anointed with 
sacred oil, he receives the sacred vessels. Finally, 
placing his hand on the head of the candidate, the 
bishop says, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose 
sins ye shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and 
whose sins ye shall retain, they are retained." 

Matrimony is affirmed by the Romish Church 
to be one of the seven sacraments instituted by 
Christ, signifying and conferring grace. The parties 
are exhorted to confess and receive the encliarist 
three days before the marriage. 'Fo prove that mar- 
riage is to be regarded as a sacrament, Romanists 
chiefly refer to Eph. v. 32, where the Apostle Paul, 
speaking of tlie love which exists between husband 
and wife, and taking occasion from that to allude to 
the love of Christ to Itis church, uses these words, 
“ This is a great mystery,” which the V ulgate ver- 
sion renders “ Sacramenhm hoc magnum est,'' this is 
a great sacrament. Tlie word in the Greek is mys- 
terion^ a mystery, which, as is evident from the whole 
scope of the passage, the apostle uses not in re- 
ference to marriage, but to tlie union of Clirist with 
his people, the verse running thus, “ This is a great 
mystery ; but I speak conceniing Christ and his 
church.” In regard to marriage, the council of Trent 
teaches that the church hath power to annul any of 
tlie impediments mentioned in Leviticus, add new 
ones, or dissolve any which are now in use. The Pope 
claims the power of granting dispensations where the 
parties proposing to marry are witliin the degrees 
prohibited by Scripture. The Clmrch of Rome lays 
it down as unlawful for any one to marry who is in 
holy orders, or has adopted a religious life. The 
marriage of Roman Catholics with heretics has al- 
ways been deprecated by the Romisli Clmrch. If, 
however, such a union does take place, the promise 
is generally extorted, that every effort shall be made 
to induce the heretical party to embrace tiie Romish 
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fiiitli, fmd that all the children, the fruit of such mar- 
riage, aluill be educated in tlie Romish religion. 

The Clmrcli of Rome claims to be the only true 
church upon the earth united under the Pope as a 
visible head; and the Douay Catechism explicitly 
declares^ <‘He who is not in due connection and 
subordination to the Pope and geneial councils must 
needs be dead, and cannot be accounted a member of 
the church.” To constitute a member of tho cliurch, 
Romanism requires tliree qualitications ; namely, pro- 
fession of faith, use of tlie same sacmments, and sub- 
mission to the Po[)e. They set forth also various 
notes or marks, by which tliey conclude their church 
to be the only true one. Bellanniue counts as many 
as fifteen marks of a true church, but recent Ilomisli 
writers confine them to four, — unity, sanctity, catho- 
licity, and apostolicity. By tlie first they mean ex- 
ternal unity under one visible earthly head, and a 
unify in faith and doctrine ; by tlie second, an un- 
erring profession of tlie true religion without the 
least intermixture of error; by the tliird, they intend 
to declare tliat tliey are the universal church of 
Christ throughout tlie wliole world ; and by the Ia«t, 
they denote that tlieir doctrine is that of the apos- 
tles, and their ministry the regular and exclusive 
successors of the apostles. In addition to these, 
which are adduced as tho principal marks of a true 
church, Romanists are accustomed to bring forward 
other marks as in favour of their church, such as its 
antiquity, its alleged power of working mimcles, its 
perpetuity, the variety and number of its mcml-ers, 
che possession of tlie gift of prophecy, tho confession 
of the adversaries of the Christian name, tlie unhappy 
end of persecutors, and temporal prosperity. It is 
unnecessary, however, to adduce such marks as 
these, a number of which are questionable notes of a 
Christian church ; it would be enough if the advo- 
cates of the Church of Home could clearly establish 
that her doctrines and practices were identical with 
those which were taught and observed by Christ and 
his apostles; and that in nothing has she deviated 
from the purity of the primitive cliurch. To prove 
tins would be to establish an irrefragable claim to be 
the true Catholic Apostolic Church, resting upon the 
sure foundation, Christ Jesus the Lord. 

To account, however, for lier evident departure 
from the faith of the early church, as laid down in the 
Word of God, the Homan Church claims the right 
of ordaining articles of faith, and imposing doctrines 
to be received wliicli are not contained in tlie Holy 
Scriptures. To such an extent, indeed, does Car- 
dinal Bellarmine admit the authority of the church, 
that he expressly declares, If the Pope, llirough 
mistake, should command vice and forbid virtue, j 
the church would be bound to believe that vice is | 
good and virtue evil ; unless slie would sin against | 
conscience ; ” and to the same efiect Cardinal Baro- 
nius asserts, It depends upon the mere will and 
pleasure of the Bishop of Home to have what he 
wishes sacred, or of authority in the whole church.” 


Thus the authority of the Pope, as the eiartlily head 
of the church, is regarded as superior to the inspired 
Word of God. 

And not only does the Church of Home attribute 
to the Pope supreme spiritual, but many of her 
learned doctors attribute to him also supreme tem- 
poral power. Thus Bellarmine mentions it as the 
opinion of various writers, “ that the Pope, by di- 
vine right, hath supreme power over the wliole world 
both in ecclesiastical and civil affairs.” Thomas 
Aquinas says, that “ the Pojie, by divine right, hatli 
spiritual and temporal power as supreme king of tlie 
world ; so that he can impose taxes on all Chris- 
tians, and destroy towns and castles for the preser- 
vation of Cliviatianity.” In various periods, accord 
ingly, of the history of the Homan Church, have 
the popes claimed and exercised the power of de- 
posing civil rulers, and absolving subjects from alle- 
giance to their sovereigns. (See Papacy, Pope.) 
The accession of temporal power to the papacy was 
not accomplished until the eightli century, when it 
was effected by the real or pretended grants of Pepin 
and Charlemagne. 

Besides the leading doctrines of the Church of 
Home, which we have thus rapidly sketched, there 
are various others of an inferior or subordinate kind, 
which, however, are sufficiently important, both in 
their nature and results, to deserve notice. We re* 
fer to the celibacy of the clergy, which is strictly 
enforced— the marriage of churchmen being account- 
ed <*a pollution;” the doctrine “that the saints 
reigning together with Christ are to be honoured and 
invocated, that they offer up prayers to God for us, 
and that tlicir relics are to be venerated ** tliat the 
images of Christ and of the mother of God, ever 
Virgin, and also of the other saints, are to be had 
and retained ; that due hnnour and veneration are 
to be given to them ; ” and that the Virgin Maiy 
ought to be honoured with a higher degree of vener- 
ation than the other saints. There is a peculiarity 
in the mo<lo of conducting worship in tho Church of 
Home, which distinguishes it from all Protestant 
churches, namely, that the services of the cliurch are 
conducted in the Latin language. The articles of 
faith maintained by tlie Church of Home were au- 
thoritatively declared by the council of Trent in the 
sixteentli century, and have undergone no change 
since that time, with the single exception that the 
doctrine of tlie immaculate conception of the Vir- 
gin Mary, which for centuries liad been a subject 
of angry controversy, was declared, in 1854, by i 
Pius IX. to be henceforth an article of the Romisli 
faith. 

Since the Heformation in the sixteenth century, 
the liistory of Homaiiism has been little more than 
the history of the Jesuits (which see). One main 
object which that Society has ever kept in view since 
its first formation, has been to reclaim the heretics, 
and win them Imck to the true fold, as they t«nn 
the church. It was no oiriinary pressure from irith- 
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ouf, therefore, which led GAnganelli in 1773, to abo- 

end of the countiy to the other, resounded with 



Usli an 0 (Pder which, for two centuries, had done so 

denunciations of this papal aggression. But in the 



much good service. The power of Home whs evi- 

face of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the Church of 



deutly on the wane. Infidelity now took the place 

Rome has been steadily and noiselessly making pro- 



of rel^on in almost all the countries of Europe. 

gress in Britain. From the Anglo-Catholic or Trac- 



Tl»e French Revolution broke out, and religion, un- 

tarian party in the Church of Engliti^slie has met 



der every form, disappeared. But with the com- 

with powerful assistance, and "no fewii tlian 200 of 



mencement of the present century Rome once more 

^the clergy of that church, along a considerable 



revived. Pius Vlf. was elected to the papal chair, 

number of the higher clas.ses of tlie laity, have pass- 



which Protestants had begun to think would never 

ed over to Romanism ; and numbers of those who, 



more be re-occupied. The papal power, however, 

holding Anglo-Catholic principles, still remain within 



was for some years, from this date, the juere shadow 

the pale of the English Church, are busily undenniii- 



of a name; his Holiness was the submissive slave 

ing the Protestantism of her people, by inculcating 



of NapoleoJi Buoriapartd. But in 1814, the Bour- 

doctrines and introducing ceremonies wliich are tho- 



bon dynasty was restored, and the Church of Romo 

roughly Romish. 'I'he same process, though on a 



iMide fair to resume its wonted authority and in- 

Kinaller scale, is going forward in Scotland, and 



flueiice, not in Prance alone, but throughout all the 

among the Scottish Episcopalians in particular the 



European states. The Jesuits were re established 

leaven of Romanism is silently, but surely, working 



by a decree of the Pope himself ; the Inquisition re- 

the most injurious effects. 'Die state of the Church 



Slimed operations in Spain ; the Gallicati Church, 

of Rome in Great Britain stands thus: Acconliiig to 



which had long asserted its independence, wiis made 

the Roman Catholic Directory for 1859, her priests 



wholly subject to the see of Rome; civil liberty 

ainomit in number to 1,222, her chapels to 92G, her 



was trodden under foot, and the church, with her 

monasteries to 34, and her nunneries to 110. For 



proud pretensions, held everywhere dominant rule. 

the support of schools in Great Britain, she receives 



Nor did Britain her.-elf escape from the eusuar- 

from government the sum of £36,314 7s. 3d. Bo- 



ing influence of Romo. Since the Revolution of 

sides, she has now ten colleges in England, and one 



1688, it liad* been judged necessary for the wel- 

ill Scotland. 
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fare of the country to subject Roman Catholics in 

Of late years tho Church of Rome has met with 



England to certain civil restrictions. These, how- 

the most encouraging success in the United States 



ever, had gradually disappeared. Tu 1829, the last 

of America, chiefly in consequence of the influx of 
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of these civil disabilities were removed, and Ilomauists 

Romish emigrants from Europe, and more especially 



ill common with Protestants were declared eligible to 

from Ireland, l^argo sums of money, supplied by 



seats in the Britisli legislature. The hill passed, 

foreign societies, have enabled it to establish nu- 



tliough not without the most violent opposition, 

merous educational and charitable institutions, as 



and from that time tlie Church of Rome has felt her- 

well as to erect a splendid hiemrchy, which gives it an 



self in pos-session of a vantage ground from which to 

impobing appearance, and strengthens not a little its 



extend her influence in every part of the British em- 

power of gaining proselytes. At an early perioil in 



pire, both at home and abroad. Churches, schools, 

tho history of tlie American States, the Romi.'^h 



monasteries, and colleges have sprung up with amaz- 

Church found a footing, and it is identified with t' e 



ing rapidity. One of the chief objects, indeed, to which 

history of one of the oldest States of the North 



the energies of the Roman Church have been directed 

American Confederation. Yet, until a compam- 



for the last thirty years, has been the conversion of Bri- 

tively recent period, it has remained a small atid 



tain, and its subjection to the authority of the papal 

comparatively unimportant body. Of tfiis we have 



sec. For this, with unremitting zeal, she lias laboured, 

a remarkable proof in the fact, that of the signatures 



planned, and prayed. But her zeal in this work seems 

attached to the declaration of Independence, only 



to have outgrown her discretion ; and her rashness. 

one was that of a Roman Catholic. Only within 



instead of tending to accomplish her object, is likely 

the last twenty years has Romanism begun to exer- 



to postpone it to an indefinite period, if not to ren- 

cise a powerful influence in the country. Dr. 



der it utterly hopeless. In 1851, the Pope conse- 

Schaflf calculates that the Roman Church may now 



crated Dr. Wiseman cardiiml-arclibishop of West- 

number nearly 2,000,000 of members, not quite one- 



minster, and at the same time parcelled out the 

twelfth of the population of the Union. It was no 



country into different districts, conferring upon the 

farther back than 1790 that her first Episcopal see 



bishops of these districts ecclesiastical autliorlty over 

was founded at Baltimore, and now she has a dio- 



them, and giving them titles tiie same as those which 

cese in almost every State of the Union, including 



belong to the Protestant bishops as barons of the 

six archiepiscopal sees, of which Baltimore, New 



n»lm. The Protestant feeling of England was now 

York, and Cincinnati are the most important luid 



stirred to its depths, and parliament, in consequence, 

influential. The Church of Rome embraces with- 



passed a bill declaring it penal to usurp ecclesiasti- ‘ 

in her pale a very large part of the population 



cal authority, or to use in any way the offensive 

of the world, amounting probably to not fewer tlian 



titles. Tlie pulpits of all denominations, from one ^ 

140,000,000. Her faith is the established religion 
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lift Ituly ftnd Sicily, in Spain and Portugal, in the 
kingdom of Sardinia, in Belgium Bavaria, and 
Boma of the minor German states, in seven of the 
Swiss cantons, > in the Austrian empire, and in 
France. It is also the established religion of Mexi- 
co and of the South American republics and king- 
doms, as well as of*the Spanish and Poi-tuguese 
colonies. Roman Catholics are numerous in some 
of the Protestant states of Europe, in Great Britain, 
and more especially Ireland. They are found in 
considerable numbers in Russia, Turkey, and tlie 
United States; and there are Syrian, Greek, and 
Armenian Catholics who acknowledge the Roman 
see. Numbers of them are also found scattered 
throughout India, and other countries of the East. 

ROMAN'nClS'l'S, a cltiss of thinkers which arose 
hi Geimany towards the end of the eigiiteenth cen- 
tury. Their chief object was to introduce a new Re- 
ligion of Humanity and Art. They were the advo- 
cates of the Ideal in opposition to tlie Real, seeking 
to resolve religion into poetry, and morality into 
sestlietics. Their favourite philosopher was Scliell- 
ing, and their favourite divine Sclileierinaclier. Tiiey 
undertook the defence of inedisoval superstition, and 
admired the obscure for tlie sake of its obscurity. 

“ Tliey attempted,” says Mr. Vaughan, “ the con- 
struction of a true and universal religion, by heap- 
ing togetlier the products of every recorded religious 
falsity, and bowing at all shrines in turn.” The 
book which most dtly represents this school in Eng- 
land is tlie * Sartor Resartus’ of Thomas Carlyle. 
The German Romanticists despised the Reformation 
oil aesthetic grounds a.s niirornautic, and the most 
enthusiastic of them ended by passing over to the 
Cliurch of Rome. In the beginning of the present 
century the school began gradually to lose its pres- 
tige, and lias now disappeared. 

ROOD, a name given to a Crucifix (which see), 
in Romish churches. 

ROODLOFT, a gallery in Roman Catholic places 
of worship, wliere a crucidx or rood is placed. It 
usually contains also other images, more especially 
of tlie Vir^n. 

ROOD SCREEN, a screen in parish churches in 
Kiiglaiid, separating tlie cliaiicel from the nave, on 
j which was formerly the rood loft, 
j ROSARY, an implement of devotion in use among 
; Romanists, which enables them to pray according to 

1 a numerical arrangement. It coii-sists of a string of 

1 beads, composed of fifteen decades of smaller beads 
' for tlie Ave Maria, and having a larger bead between 
each ten for the Pater Nosier. See Beads. 

ROSARY (Ceremony op the), a ceremony prac- 
tised among the Moliaminedans on special occasions. 
It is called in Arabic Sohkat, and is usually perfonn- 
ed on the night succeeding a burial, which receives 
the name of the night of desolation, in wliich the 
soul is believed to remain in the body, after which it 
departs to Hades, there to await its final doom. The 
manner iu which the ceremony of the Rosary is gone 

through on that occasion, extending tn three or fms 
hours, is thus described by Mr. Macbride, in hi^ 
‘Mohammedan Religion Explained:* ^*At night, 
fikees, sometimes as many as fifty, assemble, and 
one brings a rosary of 1,000 beads, each as large as 
a pigeon’s egg. Tliey begin with the sixty-seventh 
chapter, then say three times, ‘God is one;* then 
recite the last chapter but one and the first ; and 
then say three times, ‘ 0 God, favour the most ex- 
cellent, and most liappy of thy creatures, our lord 
Mohammed, and his family and companions, and 
preserve them.’ To which they add, ‘ All who com- 
memorate thee are the mindful, and those who omit 
commemorating thee are the negligent.* They next 
repeat 3,000 times, ‘ 'I’liere is no God but God,’ one 
holding the rosary, and counting each repetition. 
After each thoiiKand they sometimes rest and take 
coffee; then 100 times (I extol) ‘the perfection of 
God, with his praise;’ then the same number of 
times, * I beg forgiveness of God the great;’ aftei 
which 50 times, ‘The perfection of the Lord, the 
Etenial;’ then, ‘The perfection of the Lord, the 
Lord of might, exempting him from that which they 
ascribe to him. and {)eace be on the apostles, and 
praise be to God, the Lord of all craatures.’ — Korin, 
XXXVII, last three verses. Two or three then recite 
three or four more. This done, one aaks his com- 
panions, ‘ Have ye transferred (the merit of) what ye 
have recited to the soul of the deceased?’ TJiey 
reply, ‘ We have and add, ‘ Peace be on the apos- 
tles.’ This concludes the ceremony, which, in the 
houses of the rich, is repeated the second and third 
nights.” 

ROSARY (The Fraternity of the Holy), a 
society in the Roman Catholic Cliurcli formed for 
the regular repetition of the rosary, in honour of the 
blessed Virgin Mary. 

ROSENFELDKUS, a sect mentioned by the 
Abb4 Gregoire in liis ' Histoire des Sectes Reli- 
gieuses,’ as having originated in Germany about the 
year 1763. It was founded by one Hans Rosen- 
feld, from whom it took its name, and who declared 
himself to be the Messiah, and that Jesns Christ and 
his apostles were impostors. He asserted that he 
was to collect the foiir-aiid-twenty elders mentioned 
ill the Book of Revelation, and at their head was to 
govern the world. The impostor was seixed at 
length by the Prussian authorities, and sentenced to 
be whipped and imprisoned for life in tlie fortress of 
Spandaii. His followers, however, were not dis- 
persed until 1788, wlien they quietly disappeared. 

ROSICRUCIANS, a name given in the seven- 
teenth century to a class of chemists who combined 
the study of religion with the search after chemical 
secrets. Some writers regard the term as com- 
pounded of Tosa, a rose, and crux, a cross ; otliers 
consider it a compound of ros, dew, and crux, a cross. 

A Rosicruciati then was literally a philosopher, who, 
by means of dew, sought for light, that is, for tlte 
substance of the philosopher’s stonOf The itame 
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WA« at 6rat applied to an imaginary association de* 
Kcribed in a little book which appeared anoiiyinouitly 
about A. D. 1610, and excit^ great sensarioti 
tltrongliout Germany. It was entitled 'Tlie Dis- 
covery of the Brotherhood of the Honourable Order 
of tlie Bosy Cross,’ and dedicated to all the scholars 
and magnates of Europe. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained to have been written by Valentine Andrea. 
"I’he nature of its contents is thus described by Mr. 
Vaughan, in his ‘ Hours with the Mystics “ It com- 
menced with an imaginary dialogue between the 
Seven Sages of Greece, and other worthies of anti- 
quity, on the best method of accomplishing a gen- 
eral reform in those evil times. The suggestion of 
Seneca is adopted, as most feasible, namely a seciet 
confederacy of wise philanthropists, who shall labour 
everywhere in unison for this desirable end. The 
book then announces the actual existence of such an 
a'isociation. One Christian Bosenkreuz, whose tra- 
vels in the East had enriched him with the highest 
treasures of occult lore, is said to liave commimi- 
cated his wisdom, under a vow of secresy, to eight 
disciples, for whom he erected a mysterious dwell- 
ing-place called the Temple of the Holy Ghost. It is 
Slated further, that this long-hidden edifice had been at 
last discovered, and within it the body of Rosenkreuz, 
untouched by corruption, though, since his death, one 
luiiidred and twenty years had passed away. The 
surviving disciples of the institute call on the learned 
and devout, who desire to co-operate in their pro- 
jects of reform, to advertise their names. They 
themselves indicate neither name nor place of ren- 
dezvous. They describe themselves as true Protes- 
tants. They expressly assert that they contemplate 
no political movement in hostility to tlie reigning 
powers. Their sole aim is the diminution of tiie 
fearful sum of human suffering, the spread of educa- 
tion, the advancement of learning, science, universal 
eiiligliteiiment, and love. Traditions and manu- 
scripts in their possession have given them the power 
of gold-making, with other potent secrets; but by 
their wealth tliey set little store. They have arcunuj 
in comitarison with wltich the secret of i he alchemist 
is a trifle. But all is subordinate, with them, to 
their one high purpose of benefiting their fellows 
both in body and soul.” Tins famous book gave 
rise to keen discussion ; some regarding the associa- 
tion of Uosicrucians, which it professed to describe, 
as a fabulous, and others as a real society. The au- 
thor of the production, who was a noted Lutheran 
divine, at length published a treatise explaining that 
tlie work which had given rise to so miicli angry 
discussion was wliolly fictitious. Even tliis disclo- 
sure, however, did not prevent many enthusiastic 
persons from continiyng to believe in the reality of 
the Rosicrucian brotherhood, and professing to be 
aequahited with its secrets. Gradual^ the name 
Bosit^uiCiaii became a generic term embracing every 
s))ecieB of occult pretension — arcana, elixire, the phi- 
losopher’s stone, theurgic ritual, symbols, initiations. 


Ill general usage the term is associated more espe- 
cially with that branch of the secret art which Iihb 
■ to do with the creatures of the elements. Bee Tbeo- 
80PIIIST8. 

KOTA, one of the most august of the tribunals of 
the Church of Home. It is composed of twelve pre- 
lates from different nations. Each atlJ or of the 
Rota has four notaries or registerljltod the senior 
auditor performs the function of president. This 
tribunal meets in the Apostolical palace every Mon- 
day and Friday except during vacations. They take 
cognizance of all those suits in the territory of the 
church which are brouglit in by way of appeal, as 
also of matters beneficiary and patrimonial. This 
tribunal does not give a definite judgment in a case, 
but its decisions are liable to be revised by the Fope 
should the party appeal. The Rota commences its 
sittings on tlie Ist of October, and continues to meet 
twice a- week till the Ist of July. The auditors of 
the Uota have the power of granting the degree of 
doctor in civil and in canon law. 

UOWITES, the followers of the Rev. Mr. Camp- 
bell of Row, Dumbartonshire, Scotland, who was de- 
posed in 1831 from the office of the holy ministry, 
for holding erroneous opinions in regard to the na- 
ture of faith, and the universality of the divine par- 
don flowing from the atonement of Christ. The 
novel ojiinions, so zealously propagated by Mr. 
Camjibell, were first broached in the writings of Mr. 
Tliomas Erskine, advocate, who, in a Treatise on 
Faith, plainly avowed Bandemaniaii views, maintain- 
ing faith, ill its very nature, to be a purely intellec- 
tual act, and, tlierefore, wliolly dependent on the evi- 
dence presented to the mind ; while, in another 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Election, he denied that 
fundamental doctrine, as it is usually maintained by , 
Calvinists, and taught that man is provided with an 
ability to believe, Clirist being in every man as the 
liglit and tlie life. In the use of thei( rational 
powers, Mr. Er»kine taught, men are to flee from the 
wrath to come ; and it is by the possession of ra- 
tional powers that they become capable of doing so. 
The ability consequently is universal ; and as there 
is salxation provided for all, so are all able to em- 
brace it. Christ died for all, and hath obtained j tar- 
don for all by the death of liis cross ; and the only 
distinction among men is, that some accept of this 
pardon, and midtitudes reject it. The promulga- 
tion of the doctrine of universal pardon led to an 
animated controversy, in which various treatises 
were published on both sides. In 1828 Mr. Erskine 
gave to the world his Essays ‘On the Unconditional 
Freeness of the Gospel ;’ and in 1830 he avowed as 
his creed what has been usually styled the Row 
heresy. The excitement caused by the rise of these 
new doctrines was speedily abated, partly by the de- 
position of Mr. Campbell, tiieir chief advocate, and 
partly by the rise of the Irvingite heresy, which in- 
culcated the peccability of Christ’s human nature, 
but more especially the continuance of the extraor- 
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6inAry gifts of the Spirit in the Church of Christ, 
even nt this dny. A party now arose, who not only 
believed in the possibility that these gifts miglit be- 
manifested even now, but who actually engaged in 
prophesying and speaking in nnknown tongues. 
(See Apostolic Catholic Church.) Tliis unex- 
pected movement drew away tlie attention of the 
public from the doctrines of Rowism, and the system, 
in cotirf>e of time, was entirely lost sight of. Mr. 
Campbell, however, who has always home a high 
character for piety and zeal, still (leclarcs his pecu- 
liar tenets to a limited number of followers, and has 
lately published a work on the atonement, in which 
his Rowite sentiments are maintainetl with great 
ability atjd acuteness. 

ROWRAWA, one of the eight Narakas (which 
see), or principal places of torment in the system of 
Budhtsm. 

RUBRICS, rules as to the manner in which Di 
vine service is to be performed. These were for- 
merly printed in a red character, and hence the name 
from T.»at. ntftcr, red. All the clergy of the Church of 
Etigland pledge themselves to observe the Rubrics. 

RITDR.A, a Hindu deity of the Vaidic period. 
He is described in the V^da as the father of the 
winds. At a later period he is identified with SiltVA. 

RULER OF THE BYN.\GOGUE. See Syna- 
gogue (Ruler ok the). 

RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH. Tliere is a tradi- 
tion among the Russian people altogether unsup- 
ported by history, that Christianity was fir.st intro- 
duced into their country by the apostles. Andrew, 
they allege, first planted a cross on the hills of Kieff, 
and predicted that the light of divine grace should 
shine forth on that spot. Tiie most credible histo- 
rians, however, date the conversion of the Rus- 
sians from Paganism to Christianity no farther back 
than the ninth century. At that period, Riiric, tlie 
cltief of f band of Scandinavian adventurers, called 
Varingians, and having also the peculiar surname of 
Rijsses, conquered several Slavonic and Finnish 
tribes in the vicinity of the Black Sea, and estab- 
lished a new state, which took from its founders the 
name of Russia. During the reign of this founder 
of the Russian Empire, a remarkable event occun’ed 
which brought the Scandinavian conquerors into 
closer contact with Greece, and thus led them to be- 
come acquainted with Christianity under the form of 
the Eastern or Greek Church. The event to which 
we refer is thus described by Count Krasinski, in ids 
‘Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic 
Nations;’ “Two Scandinavian chieftains, called 
Oskold and Dir, who had arrived with Riiric from 
their common country, undertook an expedition to 
Constantinople, by descending the course of the 
Dnieper. It is probable that their object was siin- 
]dy to enter into the imperial service, as was fre- 
quently done by their countrymen ; but having seiz- 
ed, on their way, the town of Kioff, they established 
there a dominion of their own. Having increased 


their forces by fresh arrivals of their coantrytaen, 
and probably by the natives of the country, they 
made a piratical expedition in 866 to the shores of 
the Thracian Bospliorus. Tiiey committed great 
ravages, and even laid siege to Constantinople, where 
the luime of the Russians was then heard for the first 
time. A stom, ascribed by the Greeks to a mira- 
cle, scattered and partly destroyed the piratical 
fleet; and the Byzantine writers who describe this 
event, add, that the Russians, tciTilied by the mira- 
cle, demanded baptism ; and an encycli^ letter of 
the patriarch I^hotiiis, issued at the close of 866, 
corroborates this statement. Be that as it may, 
there are many traces of Ciiristianity having begun 
about that time to spread amongst tlio Slavonians of 
the Dnieper and the Scandinavian conquerors. This 
was greatly facilitated by the commercial intercourse 
which existed between these Slavonians and the 
Greek colonies on the northeni shores of the Baltic 
Sea, whence traders probably visited Kioff and other 
Slavonic countries. The dominion of the Khozars, 
friends to tlie Greek emperors, atid which had been 
established over those parts previously to the arrival 
of the Scandinavians, could not but be favourable to 
these relations.” 

For above a century after this period Paganism 
continued to be the dominant religion in the new 
Russian Empire; but t)ie constant intercourse which 
was mninlained with the Greeks tended to Sj)read 
Christianity among them to a considerable extent. 
At length, in A. i). 945, the Russian grand prince, 
Igor, concluded a treaty of peace with the Greek 
Empire, in which tlie dltlerenco between his Chris- 
tian and Pagat) subjects ir distinctly recognized, 
and mention is made of a church dedicated to Eiias 
at Kieff, the cajiital of liis empire, and the cen- 
tre from wliich Christianity was diffused over tlie 
BuiTouiiding districts. Thus there were three reli- 
gions existing at that time in Russia, the Scandina- 
vian, the Slavonian, and the Christian. 

On the death of Igor, his widow Olga assumed 
the reins of government during the minority of 
her son, Sviatoslav. At an early period of her re- 
gency she began to turn her tiioiights towards re- 
ligion, and on comparing Christianity with the other 
modes of worship practised in her dominions, she 
seems to liavc formed so decided a preference for it, 
that in A. D. 955 she travelled to Constantinople in 
order to receive Ciiristian baptism at the hands of 
the patriarch of tliat city. The Russian princess 
was received with great pomp, and the Greek em- 
peror himself, Constantine Porphyrogenetus, led Iter 
to the baptismal font, and gave her the name of 
Helena. The example of the regent was followed 
neither by her son, nor by any considerable number 
of her subjects. But Sviatoslav, though he refused 
to adopt Oiristianity as Ids own faith, and made iio 
secret of Ids contempt for Christians, prohibited 
none from being baptized who wished publicly to 
profess their belief in the religion of Christ. 
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Alter the deetii^ of Syiatoslav, who had reiuaiued 
a FagaatUi his dying day, a contest among his sons 
for tlie eliief rule gave rise to a civil war, which 
ended in the elevation of one of them, Vladimir, to 
the throne* At the commencement of his reign the 
new emperor manifested great zeal for the honour of 
his Pagan gods. He caused a new statue of Perun, 
with H silver head, to be erected near his palace. On 
his return from a warlike expedition, in which he 
had met with great success, he resolved to sliow his 
gratitude to the gods, by offering a human sacrifice. 
The choice of the victim fell on a young Varangian, 
the son of a Christian, and brought up in that faith. 
The unliappy fatlier refused the victim, and the peo- 
ple, enraged at wiiat they deemed an insult to their 
prince and their religion, stormed the house, and 
murdered both fatiier and son, who, in consequence, 
liave been canonized by the Russo-Greek Church as 
its only martyrs. The fame of the warlike exploits 
of Vladimir spread far and wide, and Moliamine- 
dans, Jews, Latin, and Greek Ciiristians, vied witli 
one another to gain liim over to their respec- 
tive religions. “He summoned his boyars,” we 
are told by Karamsiu, “ took tlieir opinions, and de- 
puted ten of them to examine the religions in ques- 
tion in the countries where they were professed. 
The envoys went forth and returned. Mahometan- 
ism and Catholicism tliey had seen in poor and bar- 
barous provinces ; but tliey had witnessed with rap- 
turous admiration the solemnities of the Greek 
religion in its magnificent metropolis and adorned 
with all its pomp. Their re])ort made a strong im- 
pression on Vladimir and on tlie boyars. ‘ If the 
Greek religion was not the best,’ they said, ‘ Olga 
your ancestress, the wisest of mortals, would never 
have thought of embracing it.’ The grand-prince 
resolved, therefore, to follow that example. Vladi- 
mir might easily have been baptized in his own capi- 
tal, where there had long been Cliristian churches 
and priests ; but he disdained so simple a mode of 
proceeding as unworthy of his dignity. Only the 
parent church could furnish priests and bishops wor- 
thy to accomplish the conversion of himself and his 
whole people; but to ask them of the emperor 
seemed to him a sort of homage at whicli his Imughty 
soul revolted. He conceived a project, therefore, 
worthy of his times, his country, and himself : name- 
ly, to make war on Greece, and by force of arms to 
extort instruction, priests, and rite of baptism. He 
assembled a numerous army, and repaired by sea to 
the rich and powerful Greek city of Kherson, the 
ruins of which still exist near Sevastopol, and closely 
besieged it, telling the inliabitauts that he was pre- 
pared to remain three years before their walls if their 
obstinacy was not sooner overcome.” 

Vladimir, usually suniamed the Great, received at 
his baptism the name of Wassily or Basilt' He now 
sought a nnion by marriage with the Byzantine 
Cnsars, probably to establish a claim upon the Greek 
Eiepire, uid, accordingly, he succeeded in obtaining 


the hand of Anna, the sister of the Greek Emperors 
BasiUus and Constantine. On his return to Kieff he 
took instant and strong measures to abolish Pagan- 
ism among his subjects. He set himself to destroy 
the idols, and as Perun was the greatest of the Sla- 
vonian gods adored by the Russians^ he had him 
tied to the tail of a horse, dragged UtO Borys- 
thenes, and thrown into tlie river, resort- 

ing to any overt acts of persecutioi^he despotic 
ruler issued peremptory orders that his people should 
abandon idolatry. At Kieff he one day made a pro- 
clamation, tliat all the inhabitants should repair the 
next morning to the banks of the Dnieper to be 
baptized. The order was readily obeyed, on the 
ground, as tliey alleged, that “ if it was not good to 
be baptized, the prince and the boyars would never 
liave submitted to it.” Having thus compelled 
the Russians to adopt Christianity, he established 
schools, in which instruction was given from the 
Sacred Scriptures in the translation of Cyril. Dur- 
ing his long reign, extending to forty-five years, 
Vladimir did much for tlie material prosperity of the 
nation. He built towns, erected substantial and 
convenient churches, palaces, and other buildings. 
The German annalist, Dittmar, contemporary with 
Vladimir, says, that Kieff contained at tliat time 
400 churches. Seminaries also were endowed for 
the education of the children of the nobility, and 
the most efficient teachers brought from Greece. 
This eminent man, to whom the Russian people owe 
a deep debt of gratitude, has been elevated to the 
rank of a saint, and placed almost on a level with 
the twelve apostles. 

Vladimir died in A. D. 1015, and the empire was 
partitioned among seven of his ten sons, an arrmige- 
meut which, of course, led to great commotions, un- 
til one of his sons, Yaroslav, reunited under liis scep- 
tre the separate states. This ruler, suniamed the 
Wise, is regarded by Russia as its first legislator ; 
the renovator of the liberty of Novgorod, and the 
founder of a great number of cities. Nor did lie 
neglect the spiritual Interests of the people, but es- 
tablished schools, churches, and monasteries, besides 
making arrangements for the translation of religious 
books from the Greek into the hmguago of the coun- 
try. He caused the Holy Scri[)tures to be translated 
into Slavonian, and with his own hand he transcribed 
several copies of them. He invited numerous Greek 
priests to settle in Russia for the instruction of the 
people. He founded at Kieff the first archbishopric 
of the Russo-Greek Chureli, and sought in this way 
to render the church of the Russian Empire inde- 
pendent of the patriarch of Constantinople. Tliis 
independence, however, was but of sliort .duration. 
For six centuries the Russo-Greek Church was gov- 
erned by metropolitans dependent on Coiistautiiio- 
ple. Some of them were Greeks sent direct from 
the patriarch, while others were Russians, who were 
elected by a synod of their own bishops, and sanc- 
tioned by the Greek patriarch. They resided at 
3u 
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Kieff Un 1240, wlien they removed to Vladimir, tite 
capital of tlie graiid-diikes of KieiT, and tlience 
in 1320 to Moscow. They still retained the title 
of “ Metropolitan of Kieff" till the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when Kieff received a metropoK" 
tan of its own, subject to Lithuania, and tiie Russian 
dignitary obtained the designation, Metropolitan of 
Moscow and all Russia.*' Tiie reason of this change 
was, tliat the north-eastern principalities of ancient 
Russia had formed an empire govenied by the giwid- 
dukes of Moscow, whose power gradually increased, 
and gave rise to the present vast empire of Russia. 
In tl»e fourteenth century, however, the southern 
and western principalities of Russia became united 
with Poland and Litjiuania, and hence the election of 
a separate metropolitan of Kieff in 1415. 

The existence of metropolitans, both at Moscow 
and Kieff, led to a strong hostility between the two 
churches, so that at a subsequent penod, when the 
khan of Crimea had pillaged Kieff at tiie instigation 
of the grand-duke of Moscow, he sent him as a pre- 
sent a part of tiie clittrch plate .which he had ab- 
Rti'acted on that occasion. Isidore, metropolitan of 
Moscow, in 1439 was present at the council of 
Florence, and assented to the union with Rome 
which was coucludud on that occasion between the 
Greek Emperor John Palacologus and Pope Euge- 
nius IV. At the close of that memorable council, 
Isidore returned to Moscow invested with the Ro- 
mish dignity of cardinal-legate ; but instead of be- 
ing welcomed home by his countrymen, he was 
deposed from his sacred office and imprisoned in a 
convent, from which, however, lie escaped and fled 
to Rome, wliere he died at an advanced age. After 
the seizure of Constantinople by the Turks, the Rus- 
sian bishops elected and consecrated their own me- 
tropolitans, without requiring the sanction of the 
Greek patriarchs; and in 1561 a general synod held 
at Moscow enacted a code of ecclesiastical laws for 
the government of the church. These laws received 
tlie name of Stoglav, or a hundred chapters. 

In the course of events the Russo-Greek Church 
became independent of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. This was accomplished in the reign of 
the Czar Theodore, wlio, having quarrelled with the 
sultan, formed the idea of establishing a patriai*- 
chal throne in Russia. An opportunity of effect- 
ing this soon occun'ed. Jeremiah II., patriarch 
of Constantinople, refusing to submit to some en- 
croachments which the Sultan Amurath was making 
upon the privileges of the Greek Church, was under 
the necessity of seeking a temporary asylum in 
Russia, 'file czar, taking advantage of the residence 
of a Greek patriarch witliin his dominions, obtained 
his consent tiiat an independent patriarcli should be 
consecrated for Moscow as the third Rome. The 
consecration, accordingly, took place with great 
pomp in 1589. The other Greek patriarchs hailed 
the establishment of this new patriarchate, and they 
ordained that this sliould rank as the fifth and last ; 


but the czar insisted tiiat the patriarch of Moscow 
should rank above the patriarchs eitlier of Jeritsalem 
or of Antiocii. Tlie Muscovite patriarchs were only 
ten ill number, and they were obliged, until the mid* 
die of the seventeenth century, to obtain confirms* 
tion at Constantinople. In their own country, how- 
ever, they exercised great influence both in cedesias* 
tical and temporal matters, and as a token of tiie 
high respect in which they were held, it was custom- 
ary for the emperor, on Palm-Sunday every year, to 
hold the bridle of the ass on which the patriarch 
rode through the streets of Moscow in commemora- 
tion of Clirist's entrance into Jerusalem. 

From the time of Gregory the Great, it has al- 
ways been a favourite idea with the popes to effect 
a union between the Eonian and Gfreek, but espe- 
cially the churches. A proposal of this 

kind was made by the Emperor Ivan IV. through the 
Jesuit Possevin, the envoy of Rome, in 1681, but it 
was altogether unsuccessful. A union,- however, 
with Rome took place in some Russian provinces, 
which fell witli Lithuania into the hands of the Poles, 
and their forms of worship in consequence became 
latinized. The patriarchate of Moscow rose to its 
highest splendour by the elevation to the imperial 
throne of Russia, of Michael Feoilorovicli, son of 
Philaretes, the patriarch who was invested with the 
office of co-regent, and shared with the emperor the 
honours and respoiftihilities of supreme power. Tills 
eminent patriarch, Ave are told by Karamsin, ** always 
gave wise advice to his son, and the influence he 
exercised over him was always happily directed. A 
general census, of whicli he originated the idea, pro- 
duced great imiirovement in the revenue ; but per- 
haps Avithout intending it, he contributed by tliis 
measure to give fixity to tiie system of bondage to 
tlie soil. In the performance of In's duty as liead* 
pastor, he directed all liis efforts to re-establish a 
press at Moscow, which had been abandoned during 
the troubles of the inteiregnum; and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing, after 1624, many copies of the 
Liturgy issue from it. He took part in the attempts 
made to refonn these books, the contents of which 
had, in the opinion of many wise ecclesiastics, been 
seriously altered in the Slavonic translations ; and 
the quarrels which thence arose, commencing under 
Job, were destined to assume a most grave character 
under the patriarch Nikon, one of the successors of 
Philaretes.” 

To check the tendency wliich was exhibited by 
too many of the Russo- Greeks to conform to Rome, 
a Catechism was composed in the Russian language 
ill 1642, by Petrus Mogilas, bishop of Kieff; and 
having been translated into Greek, it was submitted 
to the oecumenical patriarchs of the East, by whom 
it was formally approved in a council held at Jern- 
salem, and adopted as the Confession of the Oriental 
Catholic Church. Nikon tlie patriarch, thougli lie 
lield office for the short period of six yearn, aceom* 
plished much in that brief space of time. He ^ 
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plied titmielf most aesiduou»1y to the correction of To reconcile the churches theoretical independence 
Bucli errors as still remained in the Slavonic version with imperial interference, an explsnation is given 
of the Scnptures, and in the Service-books, for which which is certainly more plausible than the fiction of 
he collated about a thousand old Greek manuscripts, the Ux regia under the first Roman emperors, or the 
Tlie changes thus effected in the liturgy gave rise to English congh d'elire. The Russians are told that 
the utmost commotion in the Rmso Greek Church, the election of bishops and of all other pastors is a 
The caar found it necessary to apprehend Nikon and canonical right of Christian communities*; but that, 
commit him to a monastic prison. This, however, in Russia, the emperor is rcluctnnfi||pompelled to 
did not put an end to the discontent of the people, exercise it in behalf of his subjects, till the mass of 
many of whom, in 1666, abandoned the communion the people be sufficiently enlightened to exercise it 
of the Established Church, which branded these dis- safely themselves.'* 

senters with the name of Rttekolniks, while they The college of prelates which Peter thus estab- 
themselves took the appellation of Starovertd. Not- lislied under the name of the Most Holy Synod, was 
withstanding the violent opposition thus manifested declared in 1723 to be the supreme authority in tlie 
to the emendations of Nikon, it is somewhat re- church. The first meeting of the .synod was held 
markable, tliat they were all of tliem adopted by in Moscow, and at that period it consisted of twelve 
command of the Emperor Alexis. individuals ; but it has since been transferred to St. 

From the days of Philaretes, the Russian patriarchs Petersburg, and its numbers are entirely dependent 
had risen to great influence and impoilance, both in on the will of the emperor and the advice of the im- 
the church and in the state. Peter the Great, when perial procurator. It is usually composed of two 
lie succeeded to the tlirone, was not a little jealous metropolitans, two bishops, the chief secular priest 
of these ambitious ecclesiastics, and he resolved to of the imperial staff, and the following lay members 
put an end to the patriarchate. On the death of — the procurator or attorney, two chief secretaries, 

Adnan, the last of the ten patriarchs, which took five secretaries, and a number of clerks. The pro- 

place in 1700, the Russian bishojis assembled to elect curator has the right of suspetidiug the execution of 
a successor, but their proceedings were suddenly in* tlie decisions of the synod, and of reporting any case I 
terrupted by the entrance of the Czar Peter, who, to the emperor. Tlie synod decides all matters re- 
bursting into a violent, rage, struck his breast with hiliiig to the faith of the church, and superintends 

his hand, and the table with ins dagger, exclaiming, tlic administration of the dioceses, from wliich it re- 

“ Here, here is your palriarcli 1” lie then hastily ceives twice a-year a report of tlic state of the 

quitted the room, casting a look of withering scorn churclics and schools. In imitation of the Riisso- 

uponthe thunder-struck prelates. Thus Peter the Greek Chunb, the Greeks, since they became an i 

Great, to use the language of Mr. Edward Masson, independent kingdom, liave establislied a Holy Gov- 

“ with the solemn sanction of the synod of Constan- erning Synod, Its organization liaving" been effected | 
tinople and the patiiarchs of the Eastern Church, at Naiiplia in 1833. 

determined that, for the future, the canonical super- Among the many salutary reforms introduced into { 
iiitendence of the Russian Cliurch should be intrust- Russia by Peter the Great, was the establishment of 

I ed to a permanent administrative synod, consisting schools in every episcopal see. He declared, also, 

of a certain number of bishops, several presbytere, that the convents should not acquire any landed pro- 
1 and an imperial procurator. This sclieme was fully perty, either by gifts or purchase, and he subjected 
carried out, and is still tlie existing ecclesiastical the estates of the church to taxation like other pro- 
system of Russia. The presbytera sit and vote along perty. In 1764, the Empress Catharine II. look 

with the bishops, and the business of tlie procurator, possession of the whole of the church lands, and then 

who is neither president nor a member of the synod, settled upon the ecclesiastical offices and institutions 
is merely to observe the proceedings, and to give or a pennanent, but moderate revenue. Slie also estab- 
refuse the sanction of the civil power to all decisions lislied seminaries for education. Fi’om the time of 

not purely spiritual. To suppose, as in this country this despotic czarina the Russo-Greek Church was 

many do, that the czar claims to be head of the East- despoiled of its wealth and reduced to poverty, 

em Church, or even of the Russian, is a most egregi- Even now the secular priestliood in Russia have but , 

008 misapprehension. Asabsolute sovereigns, the ein- a scanty subsistence for their support, consisting of ' 
perors of Russia no doubt virtually control ecclesias- a small allowance from govemment, wliich is supple- 
tieal affairs and everything else throughout their mented by fees and perquisites obtained from their ! 
empire ; and it is notorious that their policy aims at flocks. Many of the village clergy cultivate their 
maintaining an influence over the membei-s of the fields with their own hands, besides discharging their 

Eastern communion. It is most certain, however, ecclesiastical duties, which are very laborious. The 

that they scrupulously profess to respect the canoni- church-service, which is excessively long, must 
cal cmistitution and the spiritual independence of the be performed thrice a-day, and tlie ceremonies ob- 
cluircb. They merely claim, and solely in Russia, served at baptism, marriage, burial, visiting the sick, 
that cirem eaera authority which even the West- and on other occasions, are numerous and arduous, 

minster Confession accords to the civil magistrate. Pr. Pinkerton says, that the senior metropolitan of 
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tlie Russo-Greek Church has a revenue not exceed- 
ing £600 per annum. 

The Emperor Alexander 1. did much to elevate 
the intellectual cliaracter of his people, and to im- 
prove the condition of the National Clmrclj. On all 
the crown lands he established schools, introduced 
various improvements into the higher seminaries, and 
declared the clergy to be exempt from the punish- 
ment of the knout. In mature age he became a 
wann supporter of evangelical religion, and in con- 
sequence he not merely tolemted his Christian sub- 
jects of all denominations, but took a deep interest 
in their religious coucerns. In 1813 he establisiied 
at St. Petei*sburg an auxiliary to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. He excluded the Jesuits 
from his two capitals in 1815, and decreed in 1820 
their expulsion from the whole empire. The pro- 
perty and revenues of tlie order were confiscated 
for the benefit of (he Roman Catliolic churches in 
Russia, and about 750 members of the Jesuit order 
were conveyed across the frontiers at the expense of 
the government. Under the supervision of the 
Holy Synod an edition of the New Testament was 
published in the Russian language in 1821, and was 
afterwards printed in almost every dialect used 
throughout the empire. On tlie death of Alexander, 
however, and the succession of his brother Nicholas, 
the' Bible Society of Russia was dissolved. The new 
emperor indulged in the fond dream of reducing the 
numerous populations of the empire to one language 
and one creed. By the conquest of a portion of the 
Persian territories in 1828, Russia obtained posses- 
sion of a great part of Armenia, including Ktchmi- 
adzin, where the principal catholicos or patriarch 
resides, who has under liis jurisdiction the whole of 
'L'urcomania or Armenia Major ; and from that pe- 
riod this catholicos has been appointed by the Rus- 
sian emperor, and has under liim a synod and an 
imperial procurator. The Armenian Cliurcli, how- 
ever, still remains distinct from the Russo- Greek 
Church. 

In the reign of Catharine 11., a part of tlie po- 
pulation of the Polish Russian provinces became 
Uniatea, as they wei-e called, or members of the 
Unitai Greek Churchy which professed conformity to 
Rome. This partiality for Kumanism, however, in 
course of time, gradually declined, and at length, 
in 1839, the higher clergy of Lithuania and White 
Russia, declared at the synod of Potolsk that 
their people were anxious to return to the National 
Church. The Holy Synod, by tlie orders of the 
emperor, received both the clergy and people in- 
to the communion of the Russo-Greek Church. 
The ecclesiastical property of the Uniates was con- 
fiscated for the use of the state, and all intercourse be- 
tween the bishops and Rome was prohibited. Thus 
constrained by the despotic power of the czar, Pope 
Gregory XVI. saw 2,000,000 Romanists renounce his 
pa|ial authority and pass over to the National Citurch 
of Russia. To console his Holiness for the loss of so 


many of his children, an agreement was entered into 
ill 1847 between the Pope and the czar, according to 
which a new diocese of Cherson has been formed, 
whose bisliops are to be chosen by the emperor, but 
canonically instituted by the Pope; and, besides, 
they are allowed to manage the spiritual afiairs of 
their dioceses in canonical dependence upon the 
holy see. This small concession, on the part of 
Nicholas, was but a feeble compensation for the 
harshness and cruelty with which he had treated the 
Uniates, in order to effect their ponveraion to the 
National Church. Tiie mode in which he accom- 
plished this design is thus described by Mr. Kelly ; 
‘‘The process was very simple; the villages were 
surrounded, and the priests, after receiving the knout, 
were carried off. Tlie Russian priest, whip in hand, 
passed ill review the trembling flock, threatening 
them, lashing them. Tlie obstinate were shut up in 
heated rooms filled witii the smoke of green wood. 
Grace soon operated upon them by means of suffo- 
cation. All being so well agreed in the new faith, 
they were consigned to the church, and there the 
sacrament was thrust down their throats, while the 
whip was held over their heads. The most horrible 
of these dragonades took place out of Poland, in the 
military colonies established in the wastes of Russia. 
The unruly were sent tliitlier, and under the pretext 
of military discipline, were literally crushed with 
blows, without even the consolation of religious mar- 
tyrdom, — killed, not as Catholics, but as rebellious 
soldiers. Nevertheless, their conversion was tri- 
umphantly proclaimed. A visible miracle. To aid 
this good work, laws were passed which forbade the 
hearing of mass, excepting on Sundays and great fes- 
tivals ; which forbade the teaciting of the Catholic 
religion to the children of Catholic parents ; which 
prescribed the sermons that were to be preached, and 
the catechisms that were to be used in Catliolic 
churches ; and which allowed of no theological ex- 
planations of theological differences ; which, later, 
dispersed the Catholic priests with violence, shut up 
their churche.s, and refused all spiritual consolations 
to their flocks ; which excommunicated as schisma- 
tic all Catholic children not baptized according to tiie 
rules of the Established Church within four-and- 
twenty hours after their birtli, and which offered en- 
tire pardon and indemnity to any Catholic convicted 
of any crime whatsoever — murder, robbery, iio mat- 
ter what — who recanted and became orthodox. 3o 
much vigorous legislation was not without its effect. 
In the spring of 1839 the whole of the Episcopal 
body of the Uiiiate signed the act of recantation, 
petitioning the emperor graciously to re-admit them 
into the bosom of the orthodox church, and asking 
pardon, both of him and of God, for their long blind- 
ness and obstinacy. The emperor deigned to grant 
their prayer. His official journal, in an edifying 
article, chants forth a pious Hosannah: ‘Happy 
union !' it exclaims, ‘and which has cost no tears 1 
mildness and persuasion were alone employed V To 
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oel«brftte the incorporation of the united Greeks with 
the orthodox church, a medal was struck with this 
inscription: ‘Separated by violence in 1596, re- 
united by love in 1839.’ ” 

TliC whole aim of Nicholas throughout his whole 
reign was to preserve Russian nationality by favour- 1 
ing, in every possible way, tlie Kstablished Church. | 
In 1845, when the Letts and Esthonians were re- 
duced to extreme poverty and distress, advantage 
was taken of their deplorable circumstances to pre- 
vail upon them to join the Russo-Greek Church. 
The result was, that 15,000 ])ea8ant8 were confirmed, 
and churches built for their accommodation at the 
expense of the government. By various means the 
Emperor Nicholas endeavoured to bring about a 
forced conformity to the orthodox faith, one of its 
principal teneta being, that the emperor is God’s 
vicegerent on the earth, and to oppose his designs is 
to rebel against the commands of God, and to expose 
the soul to the risk of incurring everlasting perdi- 
tion. But in defiance of the arbitrary and despotic 
rule of the czar, dissenters of all kinds from the Na- 
tional CImrcli abound throughout the whole empire. 
Among the oldest sect of these Rdskolniks or Schis- 
matics are the Starovertzi, or adherents of the old 
faith, who have existed for two liundred years in a 
state of separation from the national faitli and fel- 
lowship. Of late years various attempts have been 
made, but without effect, to persuade them to re- 
turn to the Cluirch of Russia. 

The clergy of all ranks belonging to the Rtis- 
so-Qreek Church amount in number to about i 
215,000, and though poorly provided for by the 
state, they enjoy several peculiar privileges, being 
exempted from all taxes, from supplying recruits, 
and quartering soldiers, from every kind of civil 
burden, and from liability to corporal puiiisliment. 
They ' are divided into two classes, regular .and 
secular. Tlie first are alone entitled to the high- 
est dignities of the church; they are ordained 
under much stricter vows than the others, and 
are termed the black clergy, from their wearing a 
black robe. The secular cleigy have a brown or 
blue robe, and are termed the white clergy. The 
church is divided into eparchies or dioceses, the 
number of which is entirely dependent on the will of 
the emperor. There are three ranks of episcopacy 
in the church — metropolitans, archbishops, and bish- 
ops, who have each of them a peculiar dress, by 
which they are distinguished. When a metropoli- 
tan is performing official duty he wears a mitre, hut 
on other occasions he weara a high-crowned cap 
covered with white crape, with a veil of the same 
stuff attadied to it, hanging down on his shoulders. 
The archbishops and bishops wear a black cap of the 
same form or material. These three classes of 
clergy are called by the general name of An^tirei or 
prelates ; next to them in degree are the Archimau’ 
driiei and Hegoumeni^ or abbots and priors of the 
mouHsteries ; and last jind lowest of all are the monks, 


who have been either ordained for the prieetly office, 
for the second degree or diaconate, or are mere lay 
brothers, without having taken the vow. The secu- 
lar clergy can only attain higher dignities in the 
church after they have become widowers and re- 
ceived the tonsure. They are generally sons of the 
clergy, very few from the other classe.j'f'/'f society 
being educated for the sacred offioMli, The seculai* 
clergy are obliged to wear long beards, and to let 
their hair hang down upon their shoulders ; while 
they wear long-flowing Oriental robes of silk, a broad- 
brimmed hat, and a staff — snch being the costume, 
as the ignorant Russian peasantry believe, worn by 
our Lord and his apostles. The Regular or Black 
clergy, who rank above the seculare, consist, for the 
most part, of sons of priests, but their numbers are 
frequently recruited from the nobles and other 
classes. The service of the cathedrals on festival 
days is conducted by a bishop, or in liis absence by 
an archimandrite, or some subordinate ecclesiastic. 

A holiday service in the Russo-Greek Church is 
thus described by Dr. Pinkerton : “ I^et any one, on 
his first arrival in St. Petersburg, enter the church 
of St. Nicholas, for instance, on a holiday, in the 
time of service, and, placing himself in a corner, 
calmly contemplate the scene before him : he might 
easily be led to the conclusion, that the Russians are 
to be counted among the most ignorant and super- 
stitious of nations. The splendour of the building 
with its gaudy decorations ; the sumptuous dresses 
of the clergy, composed of bright-coloured brocades, 
covered witli embroideiy and bespangled with gems ; 
the vocal music ; the odours of incense ascending 
before the sacred pictures, from the golden censer 
waving in the hand of the officiating priest ; the 
great number of pictures covering the walls, overlaid 
with gold and silver plates in the form of robes, stud- 
ded with pearls and precious stones, before which 
some hundreds of wax-lights and lamps of different 
sizes are burning ; the people of all classes standing 
and worshipping ; (for none sit there ;) some turn- 
ing to their respective tutelary saints, and pros- 
trating themselves before them in various acts of hu- 
miliation, others bargaining for tapers at the stalls 
where they are sold in the church, then lighting 
them, and, with many crossings and ceremonies, 
])lacing them before their favourite pictures, as an 
offering and a symbol of the sincerity of their devo- 
tion ; — having beheld these, let him turn his atten- 
tion from the almost confounding splendour and stii- 
pifyiiig effects of this crowded scene, more minutely 
to contemplate its parts, and mark the peculiar 
dresses, and looks, and attitudes of individuals; he 
will see much to excite his feelings of compassion and 
sympathy: — hero, the aged sire of fourscore, de- 
voutly crossing and slowly prostrating himself before 
the picture of his tutelary saint, his legs and arms 
trembling beneath him, ere his forehead and hoary 
locks reach the pavement : (what must it cost such 
a feeble old man to perfoim this moat fatiguing act 
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of his devotion, perhaps forty or fifty times in a 
tnoruingl) there, the devout mother with lier babe 
ill iier arms, teaciiing its infant hand to make the 
'figure of the cross, by touching, with tiie thumb and 
first two fingers united, first its forehead, then its 
breast, next the right siioulder, and afterwards the 
left, and to lisp the Chspodi PomUui ; and when the 
priest brings out the crucifix at tlie end of the ser- 
vice, to bestow tlie benediction, behold ! she presses 
forwaixl in the crowd, and devoutly embraces the 
feet of the image of the suffering ^viour, and the 
infatit follows her example." 

In all fundamental points, botli of doctrine and 
worship, the Russo-Qreek Church coincides in 
opinion with the Orthodox Eastern or Greek 
CfiUitCH (which see), their rule of faith being the 
Holy Scriptures and the decrees of the firat seven 
general councils. 'I'he entire Hiissiait church service 
occupies upwards of twentj^ volumes folio. Twelve 
of these, one for every month, contains the spe- 
cial services and hymns for the festivals of the 
saints, which are more numerous in the Kussimi 
calendar than the days of the year. The daily ser- 
vice begins, as among the Jews, in the evening at 
sunset; the matiiis are between four and five in the 
morning, and the liturgy or communion service be- 
tween nine and ten. The service, wliich consists 
largely of psalms and hymns, is very long, and, be- 
sides being read with great rapidity, is in the old 
Slavonic tongue, wiiich is to most of the people a 
dead language. Liglitod caudles or lamps are used 
during service, and incense in large quantities is 
burned. In many of the ciiurches lights are kept 
coiistantly burning before pictures of the Saviour, 
the Virgin, or some patron .“aint. Wax candles ai*e 
also kept burning in private lioiises before the Bog 
(which see), or patron saint of the household, and 
when A RiiNsian enters an apartment he crosses him- 
self tliree times, and bows before the Bog before ad- 
dressing any of the family. 

Several curious ceremonies are observed in con- 
nexion with tiie birth and baptism of infants. In 
consequence of tiie strong attachment to the Mosaic 
law of purification, a very strange custom is to be 
found among the more ignorant of the peasantry ; 
which not even the arm of the ecclesiastical power, 
during the last liundred years, has been sufficiently 
strong to extirpate. In districts of the country 
where a priest is not readily obtained to read the 
prayers of punfication, a messenger is sent to him at 
a distance ; and he reads them, in his own iiouse, 
over the bonnet of the messenger, naming the per- 
sons who are to be purified. On the conclusion of 
the ceremony, the messenger carefully closes his 
bonnet, returns with its imaginary sacred contents, 
and sliakes them over the woman, her infant, and 
Attendants." 

In Great Russia baptism is administered by the 
trine immersion, the child being dipped first in the 
name of the Father, then of the Son, and then of the 


Holy Ghost. In Little Russia tlie practice U to 
baptise by affusion or pouring. There Is a singtilar 
custom connected with baptism which may be men* 
tinned. It is called Poaii'igaida, tlie shearing of the 
child," and consists in cutting off a portion of the hair 
of the infant in the form of a cross, enveloping it 
in wax, and throwing it into the font, or sticking it 
up in a part of the church. After baptism the 
priest iiangs upon the neck of the child astnall cross 
about an inch in length, of gold, silver, or some 
inferior metal, which is worn througii life next to 
the skin. In addition to this tlie common people of- 
ten Attach to the string, whicli suspends the cross, 
amulets made of incense, which are also worn to the 
last moment of life. Tlie chrism, as in the Greek 
Ciiurch, is always administered immediately after 
baptism, accompanied with the words, ‘^The seal of 
the gift of the Holy Giiost." A Russian church is 
divided into tiiree parts. The first division is the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, or Holy of Holies, in the mid- 
dle of whicli stands the holy table. This part of 
the church is the east end, so that the congregation 
always worship with their faces towards the rising 
sun. The altar is separated from tlie nave by a 
screen on wliicli are pictures of our Lord, of the 
Virgin Mary, the apo.slles, and saints. This screen 
is called the loomBtam^ in the middle of which are 
the royal doors, wliich are opened at different times 
in the course of the service. The second division is 
the nave, wliere the congregation stand. There are 
110 seats, and no books are used in worship, the peo- 
ple simply listening to tiie service as it is read in 
ancient Slavonian by the priest. Dr. Pinkerton tells 
us that tlie Russians never pray unless they have a 
crucifix or a picture of tiie Saviour, of the Virgin 
Mary, or of some saint before them. “ Before under- . 
taking a journey," says tins trustworthy writer, ‘*it 
is customary for the ricli mei’chaiits, and many 
among the nobles, to go to church, and to have a 
special service for imploring the Divine blessing: 
the emperor does the same. Otliers invite the priest, 
with his deacon and psalmodists, to their own houses, 
where prayers are offered up, in the midst of tiie 
domestic circle, before the image of the tutelary 
saint of the family, domestics, children, and friends 
attending. At the commencement of a battle, it is 
the custom of tlie Russian soldiers, not merely to 
offer up prayers for mercy and deliverance, but ^so, 
when circumstances admit, to receive absolution and 
the holy sacrament." 

The favourite saints of the Russians are St. Ni- 
cholas, St. John tlie Baptist, St. Sergius, and St. 
Alexander Newski. The Virgin Mary is not held in 
so very high estimation in the Russo-Greek Chui*ch 
as she is in the Romish Church. The monas- 
teries and nunneries in Russia are very numerous; 
some following the rules of St. Basil, and otliem 
those of St. Anthony. It is calculated tbat the num- 
bers who adhere to the Russo-Greek ChurcliamouiU 
to no fewer tlian 50,000,000. 
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SAADHS, a sect in Hindustan, wlio have rejected 
Hindu idolatry, substituting for it a species of Deism. 
They are found cliiefly at Dellii, A^ra, JyepQre, and 
Furpuckhabad. . Tlieir name implies Pure or Puri- 
tans. Tlie sect originated in a. d. 1658, with a per- 
^ son named Birbh^tn. They have no temples, but 
assemble at stated periods, more especially every full 
moon, in private houses, or in adjoining courts set 
apart for this purpose. They wear white garments, 
use no pig?nents, nor sectarian marks upon their 
forehead. They have no chaplets, or rosaries, or 
jewels. 

SABAOTH, a name assumed by Deit}' in the 
Sacred Scriptures, and which our iranslatora have 
' rendered Hosts. It seems intended to denote that 
i he is the supreme and self-existent God. Tlie name 
i Sabao^i was also applied to the chief archangel 
among the Archontios (which see). Sahaoih was 
regarded among the Gnostics generally as the God of 
the Jews, whom they distinguished from the Su- 
preme God. 

SABAZIUS, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Phrygians, alleged to have sprung from Rhea or 
Cybele. In later times lie was identified both with 
Dionysus and Zeus. The worship of Sabazins was 
introduced into Greece, and his festivals, called Sa- 
bazia, were mingled with impurities. 

SABRA (St., Festival op), observed by the 
Qredc Churiih on the 5th of December. 

SABBATARIANS, a name given to the Seventh- 
Da^ Baptiste, because they obsen'e the .Jewish in- 
stead of the Christian ^bbath. See Baptists 
(American). 

SABBAT ATI, a name applied sometimes to the 
Waldrnseb (which see), from the circumstance that 
their teachers wore mean or wooden shoes, which in 
French are called Sabots. 

SABBATH (Christian). See Lord's Day. 

SABBATH (Jewish). Tlie primeval Sabbath is 
recognized and enforced under the Mosaic economy ; 
but we find there authority, ends, and observances 
added to it which are peculiar to that economy, and 
which must, from their very nature, have terminated 
with that dispensation. It is remarkable that the 
fourth commandment, which i-efers to the Sabbath, 
opens with the word “ Remember,” evidently im- 
plying that the same authority is recognized and 
enforced which belonged to the Sabbath as insti- 
tuted at the beginning ; namely, that God then ap- 
pointed the Sabbath. But while the original autho- 


rity was thus continued as it had been before, there 
were at this time added to it new grounds of obser- 
vance, and a distinct and additional sanction alto- 
gether peculiar to tlie Jewish economy. Thus Dent. 
V. 16, “ And remember that thou wast a servant in 
the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out tlieiice through a mighty hand and 
by a stretched out arm : therefore the Lord thy God 
commanded thee to keep tiie sabbath day.” And 
this is explained by Exod. xxxi. l.S, “ Speak thou 
also unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily my 
sabbaths ye shall keep : for it is a sign between me 
and you throughout your generations : that ye may 
know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify you.” 
'I’he Sabbath, besides serving the original purposes 
of its appointment, was now set apart to be a sign 
of the covenant between God and liis people Israel; 
a commemoration of their deliverance from Egyp- 
tian bondage, and a prefigiirative emblem and pledge 
of the rest of Canaan. There were also in connexion 
with the Jewisli Sabbath certain observances pecu- 
liar to the Mosaic economy. Thus the shew-bread 
was changed every Sabbath-day; and the morning 
and evening sacrifices were to be doubled every Sab- 
bath. But these observances, which strictly be- 
longed to the Mosaic dispensation, terminated with 
it ; fur after the destruction of Jerusalem tiiere was no 
temple, and consequently neither shew-bread nor the 
evening and the morning sacrificeB. But these tem- 
porary additions and modifications could not pos.si- 
bly invalidate the original appointment of the Sab- 
bath. “ Whatever under the Mosaic economy,” says 
Dr. Macfnrlan, “was added to tlie observances, or 
the ends, or the authority of the Sabbath, was of the 
Sinai covenant, and dependent on the special rela- 
tions and circumstances of God and liis people Is- 
rael ; and must, on these accounts, terminate with 
that economy, — but could not interfere with an or- 
dinance wliich concerned all the tribes and genera- 
tions of tlie human race. Like some feeble and 
short-lived plant, entwining its tendrils around the 
arms of an ancient oak, these for a time hung grace- 
fully around the more ancient and enduring institu- 
tion ; but it were surely strange to allege, that be- 
cause their season was over, and they were now 
found strewed as the leaves of autumn, mere lifeless 
forms, that therefore the ancient stock, old as the 
world itself, on which they for a season grew, must 
perish with them. The shew-bread of the taberna- 
cle and the temple is no longer to be clianged, and 



figuratively to set forth the tluuikegiving of Israel ; 
and the double evening and morning eaerifice have 
ceased alternately to mark the lionr of prayer on 
Qod's holy day ; but are we from this to infer, that 
therefore the ^bbath is not to be observed as a day 
of rest, of holy rest, of commemorative and joyful 
rest ? The return of the weekly Sabbath does not now 
renew, ns it did of old, the promises of God concern- 
ing Canaan ; and as little is it to us a sign of tlie 
Sinai covenant, or a commemoration of the deliver- 
ance of Israel out of Egypt : but strange it were to 
infer, tliat the original purposes of the Sabbath have, 
with these, ceased to be in force. And few will be 
disposed to argue, that the punishment of death has 
not ceased to be duo on every transgression of this 
command, and that the deliverance of Israel out of 
Egypt is still a leading motive to obedience ; and 
yet liow much less reasonable is it to allege, that the 
original authority of the Sabbath has, with tliesc, 
wholly disappeared?” 

The Sabbatli was looked upon witli peculiar vener- 
ation by the ancient Jews, and, accordingly, they 
employed a portion of the preceding day in prepara- 
tion for its sacred exercises. The sacred day itself 
began at sunset the previous night, and lasted till sun- 
set of the following day. During tliat time all work 
was suspended, and prayer, meditation, and read- 
ing the Word of God constituted the chief employ- 
ment of the Jewisli people. Travelling on the Sab- 
bath was limited to the distance of 2,000 cubits, or 
something less than a mile ; and hence the expres- 
sion met with in Scripture, “a Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney.” In course of time the Jews sadly degenerat- 
ed, and the result was a lamentable neglect and 
desecration of the Sabbath. On their return, how- 
ever, from the Babylonish captivity, we discern an 
evident revival of a regard for the holy day. But 
in the time of our blessed Lord, the Jews manifested 
a strong pharisaical tendency to a mere outward and 
formal observance of the Sabbath. Thus the disci- 
ples of Christ were blamed for plucking the ears of 
com on the seventh day ; and Christ himself was 
censured for healing the sick on the Sabbath. 

The Sabbath is thus observed by the Modem Jews 
as described by Mr. Allen, in his ‘ Modern Judaism 
‘‘ Before the sun is set the lamps or candles are to 
be lighted: one, at least, with seven cotton wicks, in 
allusion to the number of days in a week, is to be 
liglhed in each house. This task is assigned to the 
women ; partly, because they are always at home, 
whereas men are frequently absent ; but principally, 
to ‘ atone for the crime committed by their motlier 
Eve,’ who by eating of the forbidden fruit first ex- 
tinguished the light of the world. As soon as a 
Jewess has lighted one of these lamps or candles, 
she spreads both her hands towards it and says: 

‘ Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the uni- 
verse I who hast sanctified us with thy precepts, and 
commanded us to light the Sabbath lamps.’ The 
same ceremony is to be performed on the eve of 


I every other festival. Bespeeting the making of 
I these wicks and the oil required for them, the 
mud furnishes the most particular directions. 

« To receive the Sabbath, which they compare to a 
royal bride, they put on their best and gayest^ ap- 
parel, and hasten to the synagogue; where they 
commence their service a little before night. This 
anticipation of the prescribed hour is professedly dic- 
tated by the benevolent hope of enlarpng the re- 
spite enjoyed on the Sabbath by the wicked in hell ; 
wliose punishments the rabbles have declared to be 
suspended immediately on the ciiaiiting of a certain 
prayer in the service of that evening. 

“Wlien they come from the synagogue in the 
evening, and also in the morning of the Sabbath, 
parents bless their children, saying to each of their 
sons, ‘ God make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh 
and to each daughter, ‘ God make thee as Sarah and 
llebekah, Rachel and Leah.’ 

“Immedi.ately on their retuni from the evening 
service they seat themselves at table. The master of 
the house takes in his hand a glass of wine or other 
liquor, recites what is called ‘ the sanctification for 
the eve of the Sabbath,’ which consists of the first 
three verses of the secorid chapter of Genesis ; adds 
the prescribed grace over the liquor ; and concludes 
with another benediction. Then he drinks some of 
the liquor and presents some to the rest of the fa- 
mily ; after wliicli he repeats the grace appointed to 
be said at all meals beibre eating bread. The sup- 
per is followed by the usual grace after meals ; only 
to the foiTO appointed for other days some clauses 
are now added in which particular mention is made 
of the Sabbath. 

“On the morning of the Sabbath they indulge 
themselves longer in bed than on any other moniing^ 
in the week. The services of tlie synagogue begin 
later, and the offices are more ninnerous than on 
other days. The book of the law is taken out of 
the ark, and carried with great ceremony up to the 
altar or desk. There it is elevated in such a manner 
that the writing may be seen by the congregation ; 
who shout — ‘ And this is the law which Moses set 
before the children of Israel. The law which Moses 
commanded us, is the inheritance of the congrega- 
tion of Jacob. The way of God is perfect: the 
word of the Lord is tried : he is a buckler to all 
those who trust in him.’ 

“ The lesson appointed for the Sabbath is divided 
into seven parts, and read to seven persons who are 
called up to the altar for that purpose. The first is 
a Cohen, or one who is said to be a descendant of 
Aaron. The second is one who is supposed to be of 
the tribe of Levi. The third an Israelite of some 
other tribe. The same order is then repeated. Tlio 
seventh may be of any tribe. Certain graces and 
responses are appointed to be said on this occasion by 
every person called to this honour, by the reader, 
and by the whole congregation. ITie portion read 
I from the law is followed by a portion from the prophets. 
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At dinner tl^ same ceremonies are observed u 
at eapper on the preceding evening. After dinner 
they go to the synagogue to perform tlie Sabbath 
afternoon service. Then they take out the law 
again, In the same manner as in tiie morning, and 
read part of the portion appointed for the next Sab- 
bath. * After the service, they make another meal 
in honour of the Sablwitlj.’ 

On the Sabbath-day they go to the synagogue a 
third time, to say the concluding service; in which 
some of the prayers are considerably protracted, be- 
ing chanted in very long notes, to diminish the 
miseries of hell, which are supposed not to recom- 
mence till these prayers are finished.” The whole 
of the services and employments of the Jewish Sab- 
bath close with the Habdala (which sec). 

In the early Christian Church, the Jewish Sab- 
bath, as well as the Lord's day, was observ(‘d in 
those churches which were composed of .Jewish con- 
verts; and hence the custom arose in the East 
em Church of distinguishing both the Jewish and 
Christian Sabbaths, by the exclusion of fiists, atul by 
the standing position in prayer; while in the West- 
em, and especially in the Roman Church, the Sab- 
bath was observed as a fast day. This difference in 
customs gave rise to a keen controversy between the 
Ejistem and the Western churches, and as early as 
the beginning of the third century, Illppolytus wrote 
upon the subject as a disputed point. In several of 
the Eastern churches the Jewish Sabbath was cele- 
brated nearly in the same manner as the Lord’s day 
or Sunday, public worship, and even the communion, 
being celebrated on that day. 'J’he council of Lao- 
dicea decreed, that on the Sabbath the gospels should 
be read along with llie other jiarts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures — words which seem to indicate th.at the Old 
Testament liad been alone used previously on this 
day in the lessons of the church. “ In many dis- 
tricts,” says Ncander, “a punctual Jewish obser- 
vance of the Sjibbath mu-^t doubtless have become 
common ; hence the council of Tmodicea considered 
it necessary to ordain, that Christians .should not 
celehmte this day after the Jewish maimer, nor con- 
sider themselves bound to abstain from labour. It 
was a general rule in the Eastern Church, that there 
should bo no fasting on tlie Sabbath ; hence the Sab- 
bath also, as well as Sunday, was excepted from the 
period of fasting before Easter. But in many of 
the Westeni churches, particularly in the Roman 
and the Spanish, opposition to the Jews and Ju- 
daists had led to the custom of olwerving the Sab- 
bath ratlier as a day of fasting. They wlio were 
truly enlightened by tbe gospel spirit, and knew how 
to distinguish essentials from non-essentials in reli- 
gion, sudi men as Ambrose of Milan, Jerome, and 
Augustin, sought to avoid all controversy on matters 
of this sort, which had not been decided by divine 
authority, and which had no particular connexion 
with the essence of faith and of sanctification. They 
held it as a principle, that, in such matters, each in- 
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dividual should follow the custom of his own church, 
or of the country in which be resided, and strive that 
tbe bond of charity might not be broken by differ- 
ences in such unimportant matters, and that occa- 
sion of offence might not be givtSB to any man. 
Ambrose, when questioned on this poijpit^ replied, 
that at Rome he was accustomed to fest'oil the Sab- 
bath, but in Milan he did not. Higustin rightly 
applies the rules given by Paul, in the fourteenth 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, to this diver- 
sity of practice. He complains, that weak minds 
were di.-tnrbed by the controversial obstinacy or the 
superstitious scruples of many, who would insist on 
that jmactice as being tbe only riglU one, for which 
they supposed tliey liad found certain reasons, no 
matter how weak, or which they had brought with 
them as the ecclesiastical usage of their own country, 
or wliich they had seen in foreign lands ; nlthongli 
neither tlie holy Scriptures, nor the universal tradi- 
tion of the church, decided anything as to the point, 
and although it was a matter of perfect indifference 
as to any practical advantage. But that rigid hier- 
archical spirit of the Roman Church, which, from a 
very early period, required uniformity in things un- 
essential, would, in this case also, put a restraint on 
religious freedom. In the Roman Church, it was 
affirmed that this custom came down from Peter, the 
first of the apostles, and hence ought to be univer- 
sally observed. 'I’he idle tale was there set afloat, 
wlien the origin of that custom from the old oppo.si- 
tion between the originally pagan and the originally 
Jewish communities was no longer known, that the 
apostle Peter instituted a fast on tlie Sabbath, In 
preparing for the dispute with Simon Magus. The 
lloman bishop Innocent decided, in his decre- 
tals addressed to the Spanish bishop Decent ins (at 
the very time that men like Augustin expressed 
themselves with so nuicb liberality on this difler- 
ence), that the Sabbath, like Friday, must be observ- 
ed ns a fast day. In defence of this rule, he offered 
a better reason at least than those monks, viz. : that, 
in its hi.storical import, the Sabbath necessarily be- 
longed to the period of sorrow which preceded Sun- 
day, the joyful day of the feast of the resurrection ; 
since on both the former days the apostles were 
plunged in grief, and on the Sabbath had hid them- 
selves for fear.” 

SABBATHAISTS, the followers of Sabbnilmi 
Sevi of Smyrna, who, in the seventeenth century, 
pretended to be the Messiah. In 1648 he declar^ 
liimself to be the Messiah of the house of David, 
who should ere long deliver Israel from the domi- 
nion of both Christians and Mussulmans. This fa- 
natic ended his career by becoming an avowed Mo- 
hammedan. After his death his system of cabbalistic 
teaching was introduced in different forms into the 
synagogues of Turkey, Asia-Minor, and the states of 
Barbary, and afterwards into those of Europe also. 
The sect was headed successively by different chiefs, 
[ and under different names. We find it in Germany 
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6iily » century after the deatii of its founder, and 
particularly in Austria and Poland, under the in- 
fluence of Jacob Frank, who endeavoured to unite 
cabbalistic Judaism with Christianity in the same 
manner as Sabbathai and his followers had attempted 
to combine it with Islamism. 

SABBA'FH-DAY'S JOURNEY. The ^neral 
rule adopted by the Jews in regard to tiavelling on 
the Stibbath was, that the distance to be considered 
lawful shottld not extend beyond the suburbs of a 
city, which was usually the space of 2,000 cubits, or 
about three quarters of an English mile. Thus 
Mount Olivet was a Sabbath-day’s journey fr<»m Je- 
rusalem, which is known to have been about a mile. 
This is supposed to have been the distance between 
the ark and the cajtip wlien the Israelites marched, 
and probably the same proportion was observed when 
they rested. Hence the Jews were wont to ai^iie, 
that if it was lawful for the Jews to go from their 
tents to the tabernacle to worship, it could be no 
breach of the Sabbath to go the same distance upon 
the Sabbath for any other purpose. Accordingly, it 
was customary to measure the space of a Sabbath- 
day’s journey in every direction from the cities. If 
a city was perfectly square they measured the dis- 
tance of fifty cubits on every side ; if it was round or 
triartgular, or of any other shape, they reduced it to 
a square, and measured from every side of it. 

SABBATICAL YEAH, an ancient Jewish insti- 
tution referred to under several names in the Sacred 
Scriptures. It is called the Sabbath or rest of the 
land, the release, or more properly, the remission of 
tlte Lord, and the seventh year by way of eminence. 
It was instituted by Divine appointment while the 
Israelites were journeying in the wilderness, but in 
many important particulars it could not be observed 
until their arrival in the land of Canaan. There are 
two ditfereiit computations of llie period from which 
tlie firat Shemittah, or seven years was dated. Some 
reckon it from the time that the manna ceased to 
fall ; others maintain that it did not begin till tiie con- 
quest of Canaan was completed, and the lands were 
formally divided among the cliosen people according 
to their tribes and families. The difference between 
these two modea of computation amounts to six or 
seven years. The principal features of the institu- 
tion of the Sabbatical year may be thus enumerated : 
(1.) A total cessation from the cultivation of the 
ground. (2.) The spontaneous produce of the earth 
was used in common. (3.) All debts due by one Is- 
raelite to another were remitted ; and, as many 
writers suppose, Hebrew servants or slaves were 
generally released from bondage. (4.) 1’lie law was 
publicly read during the feast of tabernacles. 

Though little information is given in the Scrip- 
tures as to the subsequent history of tlie Sabbatical 
year, it is generally admitted tlmt in all probability 
it continued to be kept with more or leas strictness 
down to the days of Solomon. The grounds on 
which it is supposed to Imve ceased about that time 


rest on the fact, that the remnant of the house cf 
Judah is dechu'ed to have been carried to Babylon. 

‘‘ To fulfil the word of the Lord by the moutii of 
Jeremial), until the land had enjoyed her Sal^lw ; 
for as long as she lay desolate, she kept Sabbath, to 
fulfil threescore and ten years.” In this passage 
Sabbatical years are supposed to be meant. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Josephus the Sabbatical year 
was observed iii the latter ages of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. Tacitus also reckons this institution 
among the peculiar ordinances of the Jews. 

The existence of such an institution as the year of 
release was admirably fitted to subserve some im- 
portant purposes. It tended to teach the people the 
great duty of dependence upon Divine Providence ; 
and, morever, like the seventh-day rest, this seventh- 
year rest of the land was probably designed to point 
forward the pious Hebrew to the eternal rest in the 
heavens. Hence the doctrine laid down by a learned 
Rabbi, that the duration of the world should be six 
thousand years, but the seventh thousand should be 
the great Sabbatical year. 

SABELLl ANS, a heretical sect which arose in the 
third century, headed by an obscure individual named 
Sabellitts, of whom little is known, except that he 
appears to have belonged to Pentapolis, a district of 
Cyrenaica, which was situated within tlie Alexan- 
drian patriarchate. 'Die peculiar tenet of the sect is 
the denial of the. distinction of Persons in the Divine 
Nature, or as it is thus philosophically explained by 
Neatider : “ Sabellitts referred all the three names of 
the Triad to relations wholly co-ordinate. The 
names Father, Logos, and Holy Qhost, would, ao- 
cording to him, be, after the satne manner, designa- 
tions of three different phases, under which the one f 
divine essence revetvls itself. All the three would 
go together, to designate in a manner exhausting the 
whole truth, the relation of God to the world. There 
would thus be the general antithesis between the 
Absolute, the essence of God in himself, the monad, 
which must be regarded as the pure desigtiation of 
the Absolute, and the Triad, by which would be 
denoted the different relations of the self-evolving 
monad to the creation. We have, it is true, several 
sayings of Sabellius, according to which one might 
8uppo>e, that he would have distinguished God the 
Fatliur, as well as the Logos and the Holy Ghost, 
from the monad in itself ; as, for instance, when he 
taught that the monad unfolded became the Triad. 
But, in other places, he clearly identified the Father 
with the monad, and considered him as the funda- 
mental subject, whicii, when hidden within himself, 
was the pure Monad, and, when revealing himself, 
unfolded his essence to a Triad, as he expressly says r 
* The Father remains the same, but evolves himself 
in the Son and Spirit.* It is this only that distin- 
guishes Sabellius from the other Monarohians; — 
he received the whole Triad, and, along withtfte 
rest, the doctrine on the Holy Spirit, into his Mon- 
archian theory.” 
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Ttie doetdiiey of the Sabellians firgt began to be 
tattght by the NoeUans towards the end of the second 
oentory. And Simon Magus also, the founder of the 
Gkiosties, appears to liave iield similar opinions to 
those of ^beliius. The heresy of Sabellius, however, 
was no sooner started than it began to spread rapidly 
among the African ciiurclies. Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, as primate, lent powerful opposition to the new 
sect, but in liis anxiety to avoid the error into which 
they had fallen, he was accused before the Koman see 
of rushing to an opposite extreme, and teaching doc- 
trines which were afterwards taught by the Ariaiis. 
Nothing is known concerning the Sabellians for more 
than a century, when we iind the council of Con- 
stantinople, in A. D. 381, rejecting their baptism, 
from which circumstance it may be infen'ed that 
they formed at that time a communion distinct from 
the Catholic Church. 

Another heretical school, also called Sabellian, 
made its appearance at a still earlier period among 
the Montanists of Phrygia, whose opinions e\identiy 
tended towards a denial of the Personality of the 
Holy Spirit. At a still later date, a. d. 375, we 
hear of the sect in Mesopotamia. 

SABIANS. See Tsabians. 

SABO'ITERS, a name givet> to the WaUUnses^ 
from the sabots or wooden shoes which they wore, 
under the impression that they were a mark of the 
apostolical dress. 

SABUREANS, a class of doctors among the Mo- 
dern Jews, who weakened the authority of the Tal- 
mud by their doubts and conjectures. Tliey were 
sometimes termed Opinionuts. It is said that Rabbi 
Josi was the founder of the sect about twenty-four 
years before the Talmud was iinished. He had some 
celebrated successors who became heads of the aca- 
demies of Sora and Pundebita. But as these two 
famous academies were shut up by order of the king 
of Persia, the sect of the Sabiireans became extinct 
about seventy-four years after its establishment. 

SACiEA, a festival observed by the ancient Per- 
sians and Babylonians in commeinoration of a vic- 
tory gained over the Sacm, a people of Scythia. It 
lasted for five days, and resembled in its mode of 
observance the Roman Satuunalia (which see). 

SACELLUM, a sacred enclosure among the an- 
cient Romans, which was dedicated to a god, and 
containing an altar and a statue of the deity. 

SACERDOS, the name given to a priest among 
the ancient Romans. Some were not connected with 
the service of any particular divinity, such as augurs 
and pontifices, while others, for example the Flamines, 
were devoted to tiie worship of some special deity. 
All Sacerdotes held office for life, and were not amena- 
ble to the civil magistrate. Onginally they were taken 
from the patrician order, but in b. c. 367 the plebei- 
ans began to be clioseii to the sacred office. Some 
priestly offices, however, such as the Rex Sacrorum, 
the Flamines, the Salii, and others, uniformly be- 
longed to tiie patricians alone. It lias always been 


maintained by ancient writers, that tlie priests were at 
first appointed by the kings, but at an earlier period 
colleges or corporations of priests were formed, each 
of which filled up the vacancies among its members. 
When a Sacerdos was appointed to office, he was in- 
augurated by the pontifis and augurs, nitby the augurs 
alone. (See Pontifex.) The dres^f'^'^ Roman 
priests ditfered according to their offilM^ The augurs 
wore the trabea^ tirst dyed witli scarlet, and after- 
wards with purple. Cicero mentions the dihaphus^ 
a garment twice dyed as the augural robe. The 
proper robe of the Flamens was the Icena, a sort of 
purple cloak fastened about the neck with a buckle 
or clasp. It was interwoven curiously with gold. 
The pontiffij had the honour of wearing thepr^riarto, 
a privilege which, as we are informed by Livy, be- 
longed also to the Epulotm. Several sorts of caps 
were worn by the priests, one of which was the ga- 
hrm^ composed of the skins of beasts ofiered in 
sacritice, the other two being the apex^ a stitched 
cap ill the form of a helmet, which was worn by the 
Flamines ^ and the a woollen turban peculiar 

to the Pontifex Maximm. 

At nu early period in the history of Rome, jirovi- 
sion was made by the state for the support of the 
priesthood, lands ha\ing been assigned, even in the 
time of Romulus, to each temple and college of 
priests. In addition to tiie rexeniie arising from 
these sacred lands, some priests had a regular an- 
mial salary paid to them from the public treasury. 

S.ACKCLOTH, a garment used as a sign of mourn- 
ing among the ancient Hebrews. It was made of 
coarse inaterials, and was worn next the skin. It 
seems to have been formed like a sack, with mere- 
ly holes for the arms, and was throwtf loosely over 
the monrner, reaching down below the knees. In 
this dress the afflicted individual frequently sat 
down in the midst of ashes, his head also being 
covered with them. Sackcloth was usually made of 
goats’ hair, or, as some have conjectured, of camels’ 
hair, and was of a dark or black colour. Hence 
tliose images in Scripture of covering the heavens 
with “blackness of sackcloth,” and of the sun be- 
coming black as “ sackcloth of hair.” 

SACRA, a general term used by the ancient Ro- 
mans to denote all that belonged to the worship of 
the gods. The sacra were either public or private, 
the former applying to the worship conducted at the 
expense of the state, and the latter at the expense of 
families or single individuals. In both cases the 
wliole services were performed by the pontiffs, who, 
in the case of the sacra puUica, had also the charge 
of the funds set apart for these services. The sacra 
privata were generally nothing more than sacritices 
to the Penates or household gods. 

SACRAMENTAL SEAL, an expression used by 
Romish writers to denote the obligation which rests 
upon the priesthood, to conceal those things the 
knowledge of which is derived from sacramental con- 
fession. 
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SACRAMEyrALS, a name applied in England 
to those rites whicli are of a sacramental character, 
such as confirmation, tiioiigh not sacraments in tlie 
same sense as baptism and tlie Lord's Supper. 

SACRAMENT ARY, a book used in the Chnrch 
of Rome containing tlm CoKects along with the Canon. 

SACRAMEN'rS (Tue). The term sacrament 
may be briefly defined as the visible sign of an in- 
visible grace, or, as it is more fully explained in the 
Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, 
“ A sacrament is a holy ordinance instituted by 
Christ, wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and the 
benefits of the new covenant are represented, scaled, 
and applied to believers.” The word sacrament is 
nowhere found in the Sacred Writings, but it is 
supposed to have been adopted into the language 
of the chnrch from tlie aacrnmentum of the R<)- 
mans, which was an oath taken by the soldiers, 
wliercby they bound themselves “to obey their com- 
manders in all things to the utmost of their power, to 
be ready to attend whenever ho ordered their appear- 
ance, and never to leave the army but with bis con- 
sent,” Among the early Christians a sjtrrament was 
often termed a mystery, partly because under visible 
signs were hid spiritual blessings, and partly on ac- 
count of the secret manner in wliicli tlie sacraments 
were wont to be celebrated. 

A sacrament consists of two parts, the sign and 
the thing signified. Tiie connexion between them is 
of Divine appointment ; but we are not for a moment 
to imagine that the .signs and sealsof God’s covenant 
are purely arbitrary : on the contrary, there i.s an evi- 
dent analogy or resemblance, in virtue of which the 
signs are fitted to remind ns of the blessings whicli 
are indicated by them. To believers, however, the 
signs are also seals or pledges, on the part of God, 
that the blessings promised in them shall be assuredly 
enjoyed. Accordingly, Dr. Dick well observes, in his 
valuable Lectures on Theology, “ IJapt ism ami the 
Lord’s Slipper are sexurities to those wlio have a 
right to them, that they shall enjoy the privileges 
which the ordinances respectively exhibit. Tlie one 
declares that God give.? them his Spirit as a puri- 
fier, to cleanse their souls from sin, and to pre- 
pare them for the kingdom of lieaven ; and the other 
seals their interest in the death of Christ, and their 
title to its precious fruits.” And again, “ The sac- 
raments of the new covenant are not the promised 
blessings themselves, but symbolical representa- 
tions of them ; nor does it appear, although the 
common opinion and the common way of explaining 
them are difierent, that they are properly designed 
to communicate the blessings of the covenant, but 
that their ofi^ce is to assure us that they shall be 
communicated. Tlie intention of them may be ex- 
plained by the following words : ‘ God, willing more 
abundantly to shew unto the heirs of promise the 
immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath; 
that by two immutable things in which it was impos- 
sible for God to lie, we might have a strong consola- 


tion, who have fled for refiigC to lay hold on tlie 
hope set before us.’ His simple promise is worthy 
of implicit credit. He might have refused to giveut 
any other security, and it would have been impious on 
onr part to demand it, because, by doing so, we 
should have impeached his veracity; yet, placing 
himself, as it were, on a level with us, lie has volun- 
tarily given the liighest confirmation of his word 
which we could ask from one of our fellow-men, of 
whose integi’ity we entertained a suspicion. He has 
not only promised, but sworn. In like manner, and 
with the same design, he has first declared his good 
will to us through Jesus Clirist in the Gospel, and 
then has exhibited bis grace to us in sacraments, 
applying it to us in external signs, and so binding 
liimself to communicate it to our souls.” 

Sacraments are not intended to be used by all in- 
discriminately, but by those only with whom the 
covenants, of which they are signs and seals, are 
made. Cirenmeision under the Old Testament was 
the distinguishing badge of the natural descendants 
of Abraham, and was not therefore administered .0 
Gentiles. In the case of the passover also, no stran- 
ger WHS allowed to partake of it. On the same prin- 
ciple, under tlie New Testament, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper properly belong only to believers and 
lioly persons. 'Diey may be signs, but cannot be 
seals cnnfirining the blessings of salvation, to any 
one except to a believer. Nor even to the genuine 
Christian can they be efficacious, unless when 
accompanied with the Divine blessing. The Church 
of Rome, far from enterlaining this view, teaches 
that the sacraments, when rightly administered, are 
effect iial in themselves. Thus the council of Trent 
decrees : “ If any man shall say that grace is 
not conferred by the sacraments of the new law 
themselves ex opere ojyci'ato, but that faith alone in 
the Divine promise is sufficient to obtain grace : let 
him be accursed.” Still further, the Church of Rome 
iiiaintains, that tlie efficacy and validity of sacra* 
ments depends upon the intention of the administra- 
tor. The nature and extent of this intention have 
given rise to considerable controversy among Ro- 
inisb writers; some alleging that the priest must 
have an actual intention at the time ; others that it 
is enough if it be virtual, though not actual ; and 
others still, that a habitual intention will be sufil- 
cient. I'he Protestant clmrches, however, attach no 
importance or efficacy to the will of the earthly ad- 
ministrator, but ascribe all to “ tlie blessing of Christ, 
and the working of his Spirit in them that by faith 
receive them.” 

The sacraments of the Old Testament are circuHh 
cision and the passover, while those of the New, are 
iHjptism and the Lord's Supper ; to which the Churdi 
of Rome adds the five following: emJirmaiUon^penm 
once, orders, marriage, and extreme undion. The 
Greek Cluirch also holds the uumberof the saora- 
inents to be seven, substituting, -however, for tlie 
extreme unction of the Romanists, tlie esMS&e&ri- 
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on, pntyer<'oil, wliich is H(Iinini8tered in cases of 
sickness, but not in anticipation of death. Three 
sacraments, Romanists allege, are absolutely neces- 
vary to salvation. Baptism is necessary to all ; pen- 
ance to those who fall after baptism; and orders 
simply necessary to the whole churcli. Every sacra- 
ment, they say, consists of matter and of form, both 
of which are essential. The matter refers to the 
outward sign, such as water in baptism, chrism in 
condrination, and oil in extreme unction. The form 
comprehends the words used in consecration or in ad- 
ministration, and if these words be substantially 
altered by altering the sense,, the sacrament is im. 
perfect or destroyed; or if the officiating priest acci- 
dentally alters the words, he sins, but the sacrament 
is still valid. Romish writers universally teach that 
the sacraments in themselves confer grace, but a bit- 
ter controversy raged in the Middle Ages between 
the ThonmU and the Scotiata, tlie for«i»er declaring 
tluit grace was conferred physically by tlie sacra- 
ments, while the latter maintained that they pro- 
duced this effect morally. It is alleged by Ro- 
manists, tliat the three sacraineut*^, baptism, conlir- 
mation, and orders, confer an indelible clmructer u))on 
the receiver, and therefore cannot be repeated. See 
Rome (Chubch of). 

SACRARIUM, a term employed by tlie ancient 
Romans to denote any place in wliich sacred things 
were deposited. A ISacrariiun was eitlier public or 
private, the former being a part of a temple in whicli 
the idol stood, and the latter tlie part of a private 
house in which tlie Penates were kept. This word 
was applied by tlie ancient Latin Ciiurclt to tho 
chancel or henia; and also to the treasury within the 
church where tlie offerings of the people were depo- 
sited. 

SACRIFICA'IT, an appellation given to those 
among the early Ciiristians who, to avoid condemna- 
tion before a heathen tribunal, had been guilty of 
offering sacrifice to an idol. Tliese were subjected 
to penance of a very rigid kind before they were re- 
admitted into the fellowsliip of the churcii. See 
Lapsed Christians. 

SACRIFICES, offerings made witli the view of 
propitiating the Deity, and atoning fur sin. The in- 
stitution of sacrifice is evidently of very ancient 
date, and fonns probably one of the earliest modes 
of Divine worship, having its foundation in that 
rooted conviction of sin wliich has prevailed among 
all nations, and in all ages. It has been a much- 
disputed question among the learned, whether the 
rite of sacrifice was of iuunaii or Divine origin. Tlie 
Ittbject is beset with many difficulties, but while 
we are unwilling to give a decided opinion upon a 
point so keenly controverted, it seems scarcely pro- 
bable tliat man, by his own unaided reason, should 
have arrived at the idea that the wrath of God would 
ha averted by shedding the blood of an unoffending 
animal. What natural connexion can be imagined 
between the pardon of sin and the slaughter of a 


sacrificial victim ? We appear to be shut up to the 
conclusion, tliat to Divine wisdom alone can be 
traced the principle which pervades the wliole Bible, 
that “ without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion.” But whatever may have been the origin of 
sacrifices, such offerings have alwap^p^upied a 
proiniiient place in the religious praQl^s otlieathen 
nations. “ Nomades,” says. Gross, " ‘Hiave always 
prized the firstlings of their flocks as the most de- 
sirable gifts for the gods, while himters and fisher- 
men offer to them some of the clioicest specimens of 
the chase, or of tlie finny spoils of the stream, and 
the husbandman lays upon their altars various sam- 
ples of the fruits of the earth, or tenders to them the 
savoury morsels of a fatted beast. Incense, too, as a 
grateful perfume to the olfactories of the immortal 
powers, was burned in honour of them ; and it is 
slated that at a single festival of the god Belus, in 
Babylon, one lliou.-and pounds of the delightful drug 
were consumed in the luxurious service of tliat deity. 
Libations, likewise, formed a part of the sacrificial 
ritual, and no true worshipper pre.sumed to touch the 
cup with his lips before tlie presiding divinity had 
had his share. In the earliest ages, the gods, it may 
be supposed, got treated only to water, but it was 
not long before the shepherd could give them a 
draught of milk, and while the Greek and Roman 
deities enjoyed their nectar or their wine, Odin, the 
Scandinavian, sipped his beer in Yalhalla. If we 
can rely upon a Grecian myth, tlie most ancient 
offerings were derived from the vegetable kingdom. 
Lycaon, the savage son of Pelasgns, and first king of 
Arcadia, polluted the altar of Zeus with tlie blood of 
a child ; but Cecrops, the Egyptian, directed cakes 
alone to be offered to this god at Athens. The 
greatest diversity, both in the style and the expense 
of the sacrificial service, has distinguished the devo- 
tion or the resources of the heathen. While at one 
time some fruit, a cake, a small piece of aromatic 
gum, or a fragrant herb, was deemed sufficiently de- 
monstrative of a pious zeal, at another, a hecatomb 
was considered necessary to illustrate the importance 
of the occasion, to satisfy the claim of the god, or to 
express the i*ank and wealth of the offerers. Even 
so sumptuous and honoumble an offering was now 
and then despised as inadequate to do justice to the 
gods, or as too mean fully to display the extraordi- 
nary piety of man, and a hundred lions, a hundred 
eagles, etc., were required to satisfy the lofty devo- 
tion of an emperor. There were also votive offer- 
ings and consecrated gifts — anatJiemata, which were 
hung or laid up in the temples of the gods.” 

Sacrifices, both of a eucharlstic and a propitiatory 
character, were offered in tlie earliest ages of the 
world. Thus the sacrifice of Cain was strictly an 
offering of thanksgiving, while that of Abel was a 
sacrifice of atonement. Job, also, is said to have 
offered sacrifices for his sons, lest they should have 
sinned during the days of feasting. After the de- 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt, the law of aacri* 



iice WAS formally laid dov^n by Ood hiinaelf in the 
minutest and most detailed matiner. The priest* 
hood was assigned to a particular family, an altar 
was ordered to be built, special animals were set 
apart as victims by Divine appointment, and the very 
time and manner of sacrificing them were detailed. 
The utmost importance was attached in tiie Mosaic 
economy to the offering;^ of sacrifices, and the whole 
teaching of the Old Testament on this subject can 
only be explained by the admission of the principle, 
that the sacrifices of the law were merely types and 
figures of that One offering by which Christ “hath per- 
fected for ever lliein that are sanctified.” “ No person 
who has read tlie Old Testament,” says Dr. Dick, 
“can be ignorant what is meant by a sacrifice. He 
iindersfarids it to have been a victim slain and offered 
upon the altar, in order to avert the anger aiid pro- 
cure the favour of God. When he finds that, in the 
New Testament, the deatli of Christ is called a sacri- 
fice, and considers that both parts of revelation pro. 
ceeded from the same Author, he is necessarily led 
to believe that the word retains its ancient sense, and 
that Christ died in our room to reconcile ns to God.” 

Heathen sacrifices were either bloody or unbloody. 
The blood of animals, and even of men, has in all ages 
been regarded by idolatrous nations as pleasing atid 
acceptable to their gods. The victim was selected from 
tiie animal kingdom with the most scrupulous care. 
It was solemnly decorated for the occasion, its horns 
being tipped witli gold, and its head crowiied with 
garlands. Thus prepared it was led to the place of 
sacrifice, preceded by the officiating priest clothed in 
a white robe. A libation of wine is then poured up- 
on the altar, and a solemn invocation addressed to 
the deity. A portion of com and frankincense, along 
with the mola salta^ that is, bran or meal mingled 
with salt, is thrown upon the head of the animal ; 
wine is poured between its horns, and it is slain as a 
sacriBcial victim. It was customary, before killing 
the animal, to cut a portion of hair from its forehead, 
and to throw it into the lire as first-fruits of the sacri- 
fice. If the sacrifice was in honour of the gods 
above, the head of the victim was drawn upwards ; 
but if in honour of the gods below, or of heroes, or 
of the dead, it was bent downwards. 

Among the ancient Romans tlic most common 
sacrifices were the movetauriliay wliicli consisted of a 
pig, a sheep, and an ox. This sacrifice con*e8]ioiidcd j 
to the triUua among the Greeks. In tlie heroic ages ! 
of Greciau history, it belonged to the princes to ofrer 
sacrifices, but in later times this duty devolved upon 
the priests. Among the Romans, on the other hand, 
a special officer, called struck the animal with 
a hammer before killing it with a knife. The best 
part of the intestines was then strewed with barley 
meal, wine, and incense, and burnt upon the altar. 

The fundamental idea of sacrifice, viewed in the 
light of an atonement for sin, was, that the animal 
devoted to sacrifice was understood to be substituted 
in the place of the offerer, and thus became a vicarious 


oblation, slain hi his room, in order to save him from 
the penalty of death due to sin. To represent mu- 
blematically this great truth, the offerer, in tlie case 
of a Hebrew sacrifice, solemnly laid his hands upon 
the head of the victim, thus transferring in a figure 
his own guilt to the animal, that bearing his sin it 
might be fitted to endure his punisliment. The vic- 
tim was now slain, and laid upon the attar, the life of 
the animal being understood to be accepted by God 
instead of the life of tlie offerer. Thus the sacrifices 
of the ancient economy pointed forward the faith of 
the pious worshipper to Him who, in the fulness of 
time, should come to take away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself. 

Unbloody sacrifices consisted of those eucharistic 
offerings, such as libations, incense, fruit, and cakes, 
which were jiresented to tlie gods of the heathen in 
token of gratitude for blessings received, or to ob- 
tain favours desired. Such sacrifices were more 
properly Opfrrings (wliich see), while the term 
s.'icrifices more properly applied to those which were 
.strictly propitiatory, and whose distinctive feature 
was the shedding of blood fur the remission of sin. 
These sacrifices, or slain offerings, were divided, in 
the ancient Jewish economy, mtohuint-qfmrtgaf /tin- 
offerings, trespma-qfenngs, and peace-offerings, all ot 
which are described in this work under their respec- 
tive names. Those sacrifices which were public and 
belonged to the whole nation of Israel, were account- 
ed most holy, while others of a more private na- 
ture were regarded as less holy. The former were 
slain upon the north side of the altar ; the latter tifi- 
on the east or south. The skins of the former be- 
longed to tlie priests, those of the latter to the offer- 
ers. See Rlood, Offkringb. 

SACKILKGK, a crime which consisted among the 
Ancient heathens in stealing those things which were 
consecrated to the gods, or deposited in a sacred 
place. In the early Christian Church, however, 
sacrilege more properly consisted in diverting to a 
common use anytliing which had been devoted to the 
service of the church, Jerome says, “ To take from 
a friend is theft ; but to defraud the church is sacri- 
lege.” It was also accounted a sacrilegious act, in 
these ancient times, to rob graves or to deface the 
monuments of tlie dead. Such, accordingly, as had 
committed these crimes, were punished with death. 
The case of tlie ancient Traditora was enusidered one 
of sacrilege, inasniucli as they delivered up their 
Bibles and holy utensils to the heathen to be burnt. 
The Donat ists were charged with this crime for pro- 
faning the sacraments, and churches, and altant. 
Wiiatever, in short, tended to desecrate sacred obe 
jects in any way, was accounted sacrilege, and ptm- 
islied in the early church with great severity. 

SACRISTAN, an oflScer who formerly had charge 
of the sacred utensils and moveables of a church. 

SACBISIT, the place in a Roman Catholic Church* 
where the sacred utensils and the consecrated wsHbr 
are kept. 
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SADDUCEES, an ancient Jewish sect which en- 
deavoured to restore the original religion ot‘ .Moses 
in its purity, by removing from it all that had been 
added by the traditions of the Pharisees. They are 
supposed to have derived their name either from 
Sadoc, who lived nearly 300 yeara before the Ohria- 
tian era, and is supposed to have been the founder of 
the sect ; or from the Hebrew word for justice, as if 
tliey alone were just, and could justify tliemselves 
before God. They are alleged to have denied the 
immortality of the soul, and the existence of a future 
state. They denied tl»« resurrectimi of the dead, the 
existence of angels and of departed spirits. Their 
belief was, that there is no Spirit but God only ; that 
in the case of man the present world is liis all, that body 
and soul perish together, and that, therefore, there is 
no future state of reward or punishment. In opposi- 
tion to the Pharisees, whose tmditions they rejected, 
tlm Sadducees taught that it was proper to keep 
to the letter of thelaw, aud that iioiliiug was to he 
believed except what was contained in the Penta- 
teuch. Some have maintained that they did not 
absolutely reject the otlier ])art8 of Scripture, but 
only that they preferred tlie l*eJ»tHteucli to the rest 
of the Bible. To obviate this idea, however, it is 
worthy of remark, that when our blessed Lord 
opposes their doctrines, his arguments are dmwn ex- 
clusively from the live books of Moses. Another 
branch of the heresy of the Sadducees related to tlie 
doctrine of predestination, which they wholly ca‘<t 
aside, and asserted tlie absolute and unrestricted 
freedom of man to choose either good or evil, with- 
out either grace to guide liim to the one, or to re- 
strain him from the other. 

The Sadducees were tlie smallest in number of all 
the Jewish sects, but many of them were men of 
rank and influence. They were bitterly opposed to 
the Pharisees, but as Neander well remarks ; “ Di- 
rectly at variance as were the two systems of Pbari- 
seetsm and Sadducceism, still they bad something in 
common. This was the one-sided legal principle 
which tiiey bcth maintained. And indeed by tlie Sad- 
ducees this principle was seized and held after a man- 
ner still more exclulsively one-sided than by the other 
sect ; since with them all religious interest was con- 
lined to this point ; and since they misinterpreted or 
denied everything else that belonged to the more 
fully developed faith of the Old Testament. More- 
over, the essential character of the law in its spirit, 
as distinguished from its national and temporal form, 
in its strictness and dignity, was recognized by them 
still less than by tlie Pharisees. While the Phari- 
sees attributed the highest value to ritual and ascetic 
works of holiness, with the Sadducees — as, perliaps, 
the name they give themselves may denote — up- 
riglitness in the relations of civil society passed for 
the whole. Starting from this principle, there was 
noting in their view of morality which presented a 
point of iM>ntact for the feeling of religious need, 
wliich most readily emerges from the depth of the 


moral life. Add n> thh that they ascribed divine I 
authority, an authority binding on religious convic- 
tion only, to the Pentateuch. The observance of 
the hwj understood after their own way, was for them 
the only thing fixed and certain ; in respect to ail 
other things, they were inclined to dotfbt^ud dispu* 
tation.'’ JoseifliuB represents the SojUicees aa hav- 
ing been mostly persons of wealtb, whoM whole affec- 
tions were placed on earthly things to the utter ne- 
glect of the things of eternity. The sect appears to 
have perished in the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Ttomans, for we find no mention of them after that 
event. Tlieir opinions, however, were revived, to 
some extent, long after by the Caraiths (which see). 

SAGAN, the second priest of the Jews, who acted 
as deputy of the high-priest, often officiating for him 
in the sacred service of the temple. Ho was some- 
times called high-priest, and was identical with the 
ruler of the temple. In 2 Kings xxv. 18, Zephaiiiah 
is called the second priest, whom the Clialdee para- 
phmst calls the Sagan. Maimonides observes, that 
all the priests were under his authority, and lie oc- | 
enpied the post of honour at the right Itaiid of the | 
high-priest. 

SAINT- WORSHIP. Tlie doctrine of the Ro- 
mish Churcb on this subject is contained in the creed 
of Pope Pius IV., wbicb affirms, “ Likewise that the 
saints reigning together with Christ are to be bon- { 
oured and invocated, that they offer prayers to God 
for us, and that their relics are to be venerated.” The 
council of Trent also decrees as follows : “ The holy 
council commands all bishops and others, who liave 
the care and charge of teaching, that according to 
the practice of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
received from the first beginning of the Christian re- 
ligion, the consent of venemble fathers, and the 
decrees of holy councils, they labour with diligent 
assiduity to instruct the faithful concerning the in- ' 
vocation and intercession of the saints, the honour 
due to relics, and the lawful use of images ; teaching 
them, that the saints, who reign together with Christ, 
offer their prayers to God fur men ; that it is a good 
and a useful thing suppliantly to invoke them, and to 
flee to their prayers, help, and assistance ; because 
of the benefits bestowed by God through his Son 
.Jesus Christ our Jjord, who is our only Redeemer 
and Saviour ; and that those are men of impious sen- 
timents who deny that the saints, who enjoy eternal 
happiness in heaven, are to be invoked ; or who affirm 
that they do not jiray for men, or that to beseech 
them to pray for us, is idolatry ; or that it is con- 
trary to the Word of GUid, and opposed to the l»on- 
our of Jesus Christ, the one Mediator between God 
and man ; or that it is foolish to supplicate, verbally 
or mentally, those who reign in heaven.” 

The practice of the invocation of saints appears 
to have had its origin in the extraordinary venera- 
tion paid in the early ages of Christianity to those who 
surrendered their lives for the cause of Christ. Re- 
ligious services were performed with peculiar sane- 
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tity at their graves, aiid at length, iu the age ot‘ 
Constantine, it iiad become customary to erect 
splendid cliurciics over their burial-places, and even 
to ensltritie some relic of a martyr iu the buildings 
erected to tlieir lionour. It is still regarded, indeed, 
as essentially necessary to the consecration of a Ho- 
niish church, that relics be deposited in tlie altar. 
Gleseler informs us, tliat in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies Cliristians in Egypt sliowed their reverence 
for departed saints by enibahning their bodies, and 
preserving tliem in tlieir liouses. They even went 
so far as to dig up the bodies of saints from their 
graves, and bury tliem iu churclies, especially under 
the altar. The idea now began to lu-ise that pecu- 
liar efficacy was to be attaclied to tlie intercession of 
martyrs and saints. Origen was the first who pub- 
licly inculcated siicli a notion ; and so rapidly did it 
spread that in a short time men cho.so their patron 
! saints, and dedicated churches to their worship, 
j During the sixth century an incredible number of 
temples were erected in lionour of the wiiuts, both in 
the eastern and the western provinces ; and numer- 
ous festivals were instituted to keep up the remein- 
braiice of these holy men. Tims the practice of 
invoking the saints, and imploring the benefit of 
their intercession, came to be e.stablished. 

According to a liomisli authority of some note, 
“ no one should be venerated as a saint without the 
liccmse of tlie Pope ; though during his lifetime he 
may have wrought miracles.” And many writers 
maintain that tlie Pope cannot err in tlie canoniza- 
tion or beatification of saints. The first canoiiiza- 
tinii of which we have an autlientic record is that of 
Ulrich, bishop of Augsburg, by John XV. in A. D. 
955. It was not, however, till tlie twelfth century 
tliat the popes asserted their right to add new saints 
to the calendar. Tlie kind of adoration or worship 
which is given to the saints is of the lowest kind, 
being that which among lloinanists is termed dulia. 
It is thus described by Ferraris ; “That it may be 
fully understood what worship or adoration is due 
to them, it is to be observed, tliat adoration is an 
act by which any one submits himself to another, in 
the recognition of his excellence. This is the com- 
mon opinion. And this adoration or worship is civil 
or political, sacred or religious. Adoration merely 
civil or political, is that which may be offered to 
kings and supreme princes on account of the excel- 
lence of their station, or the excellency of human 
jiower which the}*^ possess beyond others ; as is men- 
tioned in Scripture, where some are said to have 
adored kings. So David, failing on liis face, adored 
three times. (1 Sam. xx. 41.) ‘ All the assembly 
blessed the Lord God of their fathers, and bowed 
themselves, and adored God, and then the king;' 
(1 Ciu'oii. xxix. 20 ;) wliere, as you see, the same 
word adoration refers to God and the king; although, 
to God the worship is latria, to the king it is only 
civil respect. Sacred or religious adoration is that 
which is offered to any oue on account of sacred or 


supernatural excellence, as the adoration whicli is 
rendered to God, the blessed Virgin Mary, and all 
the saints.” 

It was not until the close of the sixth century that 
the invocation of saiiits became a part of tlie prayers 
of the church. About that time Pope Gregory tlte 
Great appointed litanies to be used in churchea, in 
which saints were invoked by name. From the 
eighth century saint-worship was a recognized fea- 
ture of the worship of the Cliurch of Home, and at 
tlie present day it is impossible to peruse her au- 
thorized formularies without being struck with the 
extent to which this practice is still carried. In the 
Covjiteor sin is confessed not only to God, but to 
angels and .Maints, in these words ; “ I confess to 
Almighty God, to blessed Mary, to blessed Michael 
the archangel, to blessed John the Baptist, to the 
lioly apostles Peter and Paul, and to all the saints, 
that I liave sinned exceedingly iii thought, word, and 
deed.” Throughout every part of tlie autliorized 
wor.diip of the Church of Rome, saints are implored 
to intercede for the worhhipper. Tliis is more espe- 
cially the case in the ‘ Litany of the Saints,’ which 
is in constant use among llomanists, both in public 
and private, and in wliich more tiiun fifty saints are 
mentioned by name, wlio are entreated to pray for 
the petitioner. Sometimes Romanists address pray- 
ers to the saints, asking thorn by their own power to 
confer blessings. Thus, “ 0 holy Michael, 0 arch- 
angel. defend us in battle that we perish not in tlie 
dreadful judgment.” In the same spirit the apos- 
tles are thus addressed on St. John’s day: “Ye 
jiidge.s of tlie ages and true lights of the world, we 
implore with the prayers of our liearts, hear the 
voices of your suppliants. Ye who by a word shut 
the temples of heaven and loose its bars, command 
us who are guilty to be released from our sins.” 
Every Romanist also, in Ins daily prayers, is tauglit 
thus to address liis guardian angel, “ 0 my good 
angel, whom God by liis divine mercy hath appointed 
to be my guardian, enlighten and protect me ; direct 
and govern me this night. Amen.” In addition to 
this, many of the saints are believed |o have some 
particular province or function assigned to them in 
regard to which they are often invoked. The old 
breviaries, accordingly, contained special offices ad- 
dressed to these patron saints. But under whatever 
form, saint-worsliip meets with not the slightest 
countenance from the Word of God, See Beatifi- 
cation, Canonization. 

S.-MTIS, a surname of Athena among the ancient > 
Greeks in Argolis. 

SAIVAS, the general name given to those among 
the Hindus who worsliip Shiva, the destroyer, one 
of the members of the Trimurtti. The only fonn 
under which this deity is worshipped by bis votaries 
is that of the Linga, which they adore either in tem- 
ples, in their liouses, or on tlie side of a sacred : 

stream. Tliis has been from a remote period tbd | 

religion of the Brahmanas. 
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SAKHABy an evil spirit mentioned in the Jew- 
ish Talmud as having taken possession of the throne 
of Solomon. 

SAKHl BHAVAS, a Hindu sect which worships 
lUdhtf as the personification of the SakH of Krishna. 
Tiiey assume the female garb, and adopt not only the 
dress and ornaments, but the manners and occupa- 
tions of women. Tliey are held in little estimation, 
and are very few in number ; they occasionally lead 
a mendicant life, but are rarely met with ; it is said 
that the only place where they are to be found in 
any number is Jaypur ; there are a few at Benares, 
and a few scattered throughout several parts of Ben- 
g»i. 

SAKTAS, the worshippers of tlie Saldi^ the female 
principle, or the divine nature in action, which is 
personified under different forms, according as the 
worsluppers incline towards the adoration of Vkhnu 
or Shiva. The probable origin of this sect or class 
of worshippers is thus explained by Professor H. II. , 
Wilson : “ The worship of the female principle, as 
’distinct from the divinity, appears to have origi- 
nated in tlie literal interpretation of the nmtaphori- 
cal language of the Vedas^ in which the will or pur- 
pose to create the universe, is represented as origi 
nating from the Creator, and co-existent with him as 
his bride, aiid part of himself. Titus in the Rig Veda^ 
it is said, ‘Tliat divine spirit breathed without affla- 
tion single, with her wlio is sustained within him ; 
other than him nothing existed. First desire was 
formed in his mind, and that became the original 
productive seed, and the Sdma Vetia^ speaking of 
the divine cause of creation, says, ‘ He fblt not de- 
light, being alone. He wished another, and In- 
stantly became such. He caused his ownself to fall 
in twain, and thus became liiisband and wife. He 
approached her, and thus were human beings pro- 
duced.* In these passages it is not unlikely that 
reference is made to the primitive tradition of the 
origin of mankind, but there is also a figurative re- 
presentation of the first indication of wish or will in 
the Supreme Being. Being devoid of ail qualities 
whatever, he was idone, until he permitted the wi&h 
to be multipned, to be generated within himself. 
This wish Wng put into action, it is said, became 
united with its parent, and then created beings were 
produced,” 

SAKTI, the active volition or omnipotent energy 
of any one of the members of the Hindu Trimurtti. 
It may exist separately from the essence of Deity, 
tod in such a case it is conceived to be invested with 
A species of personality, and to be capable of exert- 
ing an i]ide{>endent agency. When viewed as the 
cause of phenomena, or sensible appearances, it is 
celled Mata (which see). The SakU is worshipped 
by many Hindus, being personated by a naked fe- 
*nale, to whom meat and wine are offered. 

SAKTI SODH ANA, a religious ceremony con- 
nexion with the SakUy or personified energy of Deity 
among the Hindus. The object of worship in this 
II. 


case should be a dancing-girl, a liarlot, a washerwo- 
man, or barber's wife, a female of the Brahtnanicai or 
Swka tribe, a fiower-girl, or a milk-maid. The cere- 
mony is performed at midnight with a party of eight, 
nine, or eleven couple. Appropriate mwdTos are to 
be used according to the description tsf person 
selected for the Saldi^ who is then to wu. shipped 
according to the prescribed form ; shl^ placed dis- 
robed, but richly ornamented, on the left of a circle 
described for the purpose, with various mantras and 
gesticulations, and is to be rendered pure by the 
repetition of different formulas. Being finally sprink- 
led over with wine, the act being sanctified by the 
peculiar mantra, the Sakti is now purified, but if not 
previously initiated, she is further to be made an 
adept by the communication of the radical mantra, 
wliispered thrice in her ear, when the object of the 
ceremony is complete. 

SAKYA-MUNI. See Ciiakia-Mouni. 

SALACIA, the goddess of the sea among the an- 
cient Romans, and the spouse of Neptune. 

SALII, priests of Mars among the ancient Ho- 
mans. They were instituted by Numa, and were 
guardians of the ancilia, or twelve sacred shields. 
They received the name of Salii, according to Plu- 
tarch, from the dance which they performed when in 
tlie month of March they cairied the sacred shields 
througli the streets of Rome. According to tradi- 
tion, one of tliese shields fell from heaven into the 
hands of Numa. At Rome the Salii had their tem- 
ple on the Palatine hill ; there they exercised their 
sacred functions, and hence they were surnamed the 
Palatini. Originally the Salian college amounted to 
the same number as tliat of the sacred shields com- 
mitted to their care. 

SALSA (Mola). See Mola Salba. 

SALT, a substance of great importance and utility. 
It was expressly appointed by God to be used in ^1 
the sacrifices offered to him. Thus Lev. ii. 13, 
“ And every oblation of thy meat-offering shalt thou 
season with salt ; neither shalt thou suffer tlie salt of 
the covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy 
meat-offering: with all thine offerings thou shalt 
offer salt.” Dr. Adam Claike remarks upon this 
passage : “ Salt was the opposite to leaven, for it 
preserved from putrefaction and corruption, and sig- 
nified the purity and persevering fidelity that are 
necessary in the wowliip of God. Everything waa 
seasoned with it, to signify the purity and perfec- 
tion that should be extended tlirough every part of 
tlie divine service, and througli the hearts and lives 
of God’s worshippers. It was called ' the salt of tlie 
covenant of God,’ because, as salt is incorruptible, 
so was the covenant and promise of Jehovah. Among 
the heathens salt waa a common ingredient in all 
their sacrificial offerings, and as it was considered 
essential to the comfort and preservation of life, and 
an emblem of the most perfect corporeal and mental 
etidowments, so it was supposed to be one of the 
most acceptable presents they could make unto their 
3x 
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godii, from whose sacrifices it was uever alMent.” 
Hence no sacrifice was offered to the gods among 
the ancient heathens without the salt-cake or Mola 
Salsa (which see). 

It was a custom among the Oriental nations in 
former times to mtify tlieir engagements by salt. 
This substance was regarded as tlie emblem of 
friendship and fidelity, as well as a sacred pledge 
of hospitality. Hence when tlie Lord “gave the 
kingdom over Israel to David for ever, to him and 
his sons,'* it is called “ a covenant of salt." It was 
salt which was regarded among the ancient Hebrews 
as seasoning the sacrifice and giving it a relish be- 
fore God. Accordingly, Jesus, when describing, in 
his Sermon on the Mount, the peculiar responsibili- 
ties of the believer as placed in the world, uses these 
remarkable words, Matth. v. 13, “ Ye are the salt of 
the earth : but if the salt have lost his sjvvour, where- 
with shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, aud to be trodden under 
foot of men.” In the employment of such an ex- 
pression, our Lord indicates that the world is viewed 
as, in the estimation of God, a tasteless, insipid mass, 
having no relish with Him, except from the pre- 
sence of His own children. It is for the elect’s 
sake that all the common benefits and blessings of 
Providence are received by tlie world. Tlie offering 
is presented before Him,' but it is only tlie salt wliicli 
gives it a relish. What restrains the fiery clouds 
from discharging fire and brimstone upon tlie aban- 
doned cities of the plain ? It is because the right- 
eous Lot is there. The wicked owe their worldly 
comforts to these very men whom they hate and per- 
secute. The Lord dealt kindly with the house of 
Pharaoh for Joseph’s sake. But there is still an- 
other kindred aspect in which the figure of salt may 
be viewed as applicable to the true believer. When 
salt was used in Old Testament times, in the formation 
of a covenant, its presence seems to liave imparted 
perpetuity to the covenant, wliich is accordingly 
termed, “ a covenant of salt for ever.” This notion 
is ill harmony with the well-known use of salt in 
preserving substances from passing into corrup- 
tion. And in tliis sense believers are well entitled 
to be called “ the salt of the earth. ” The whole 
world is lying under the sentence of a righteous God ; 
and what restrains Him from hurling forth the thun- 
derbolts of His holy indignation, and executing the 
fierceness of His anger in a moment ? It is because 
men of whom the world is not worthy are treading 
its polluted soil. Let the elect be once gathered 
in from (he four winds of heaven, and judgment will 
come forth to do its work. 

SALUS, a Homan goddess personifying health, i 
prosperity, and the public good. She was worship- 
ped publicly on the SOtli of April, along with Pax, 
Concordia, and Janus, and had a temple on the 
Qutrinal hill. 

SALUTATION (Angelic). See Angelic Sa- 
lutation. 


SALUTATORIUM, a place adjoining to the 
cliuroli in ancient times, where the bishop and pres- 
byters sat to receive the ealutations of the people as 
they came to solicit their prayers in their behalf, or 
to consult them about important business. 

SA'MANE'RA, the name given to a novice among 
the Budhists. It is derived from Sramana, an asce- 
tic. He must be at least eight years of age, and 
must have received the consent of liis parents to his 
abandonment of the world. He cannot receive ordi- 
nation until lie is twenty years of age, and before he 
has reached tliat age he can perform any religious 
rite, but is not allowed to interfere in matters of dis- 
cipline or government. The vow of a S4man^m is 
in no case irrevocable. 

SAMARITANS, a people who, tliough regarded 
by the Jews as idolaters, may, nevertheless, be look- 
ed upon as, in some sense, a Jewish sect. The ori- 
gin of this people is detailed in 2 Kings xvii. About 
B. c. 709, ikunacherib, king of Assyria, carried away 
to a distant country the great body of the ten tribes, 
substituting in their place a mixed multitude of hea- 
then strangers from Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, aud Se- 
pharvaim. These mingled with one another, and 
with those of the Jews who still remained in Pales- 
tine, so that they formed a single people, who took 
the name of Samaritans, from the name of their 
principal city, Samaria. At first they continued to 
practise the idolatrous worship which they had 
brought with them from their native land, but hav- 
ing been visited with manifest tokens of the Divine 
anger, they were anxiously desirous of being in- 
structed in the knowledge of the true God, and gladly 
welcomed one of the captive Jewish priests, who 
was sent by the king of Assyria to teach them. Un- 
willing, however, wholly to renounce idolatry, they 
foolishly endeavoured to combine Judaism and hea- 
thenism, the service of the God of Israel with that of 
the gods of tlie heathen. At length, affer the Jew- 
ish captivity in Babylon had come to an end, the 
Samaritans professed wholly to abandon their hea- 
then customs and ceremonies, and to adhere to the 
worahip of tlie true God. So far, indeed, did they 
seek to identify themselves with the Jews, that they 
expressed an earnest wish to associate themselves 
with that people in rebuilding their temple. But 
this offer having been rejected, the Samaritans were 
enraged, and used every means in their power to re- 
tard the work of building, in which they so far sno- 
ceeded that it was delayed for fifteen years. From 
this time the most deadly hostility arose between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, which was not a little in- 
creased by the obstructions which were thrown in 
the way of Nehemiah when he sought to restore 
the walls of Jerusalem. 

Shortly after this, Sanballat, a prince of the Sa- 
maritans, sought and obtained permission from the 
Persian monarch to erect on Mount Gericim a rival 
temple to that of the Jews. Thus commenced in 8a- ^ 

maria a national system of worship ideuttealiii 
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respects with thni wliich had been establislied by 
tlie Jews at Jerusalem. Tiie enmity, accordingly, 
which existed betweeis tlie two nations, now gathered 
strength every day, and in tlie time of our Lord, we 
are told that it had risen to such a height, that the 
Jews had no deiJings wkh the Samaritans — a fact 
which accounts for the question which the Samari- 
tan woman addressed to our Lord, “ How is it tliat 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me who am a 
woman of Samaria?" 

Even after the destruction of their temple the 
Samaritans still continued to worship ott Mount 
Gkrizim, and to maintain that no- other place was 
equally satM'ed, as having been tlie spot on which 
altars were reared and sacritices offered by Abraham 
and Jacobi Tliey alleged also, that Geriaim was 
the place of blessing referred to in Deut. xxvii., for 
while in tl»e Hebrew Bible the altar was appointed 
to be set up, not on Gerizirn, but on Mount Ebal, 
the word Ebal in the fourth vcree reads Geriziin in 
tlie Samaritan Pentateudi, and thus the whole case 
i» altered, other passages in the Bible, whicii might 
seem to favour the Jews, being set at nought, on 
the sinople ground that tlie Samaritans believed in 
the genuineness and inspiration of no other parts of 
the Sacred volume, except the live books of Moses. 

A small remnant of the Samaritans still exists in 
Shechem. In November 1850 they amounted to 
only 63 males in all, 35 of whom were taxable men 
above 14 years of age. They trace their lineage to 
Eplinum, second son of Joseph ; and the relentless 
animosity whidi has for ages existed between the 
Samaiitans and the Jews is at this day as strong as 
ever. Few communities have been exposed to more 
severe reverses of fortune, or have Iwen called to 
endure so much in defence of their religion and 
their ancient customs. 'Hieir mode of worship re- 
sembles- that of the Jews, witli the exception of 
the single circumstance, that the Samaritans put off 
the shoes before entering the synagogue. Among 
their valuable manuscripts is found a copy carefully 
preserved of the Pentateuch, perliaps the oldest 
nanuscript extant. They affirm it to have been 
written sixteen years after the death of Moses, upon 
parchment made from the skin of the first sheep 
offered in sacriffce by Joshua on Mount Gkrizim. It 
is also affirmed, that it was written by Abishua, the 
son of Piiinelias. The Samaritans profess to be able 
to trace the paternal descent of their priest by an 
unbroken line to Aaron, the first high-priest of the 
Jews. 

SAMBATION, a river mentioned in the Talmud, 
as flowing during the first six days of every week, 
and drying up on the Sabbath. The Rabbis are not 
agreed as to the situation of the river, some placing 
it on the borders of Ethiopia, and some in India. 

SAMtUS, a surname of Poseidon (which see). 

SAHMAEL, a demon among the modern Jews, 
most commonly styled the Angel of Death. The 
rabbis allege, tliat tlie removal from the present life 


of those wlio die in the land of Israel is assigned to 
Gabriel, whom they call an Angel of Mercy, while 
tlmsd who die in other countries are despatched by 
the hand of Sammael, the prince of demons. Several 
of tlie rabbis confidently assert, tliat the latter has 
no power over the Jews, and God hiyiM^ Js repre- 
seiited as saying to him, “ The world ia in luy power 
except this people. I have given tliee authority to 
root out the idolaters ; but over this people I have 
given thee no power." 

SAMOKRBSTSCHENTSI (lluss. self baptizers), 
a sect of Russian Dissenters who baptize themselves, 
under the impression that no other persons are suffi- 
ciently pure to perform the rite for them. 

SAMOSATENIANS, a sect whidi arose in the 
third century, deriving its origin, a& well as its name, 
from Paul of Samosata, a bishop of Antioch in Syria. 
The system of doctrine tauglit by Paul and his fol- 
lowers, who were sometimes called Paulianiata^ was 
a species of Monarchianism, and approached very 
near to that of the ArtemonUea, giving special and 
almost exclusive prominence to the human nature of 
Christ. The peculiar vie-ws of the Samosatenians 
are thus sketched by Neander : “ The Logos — ac- 
cording to Paul of S^osata — is in relation to God 
nothing other than reason in relation to man, — the 
Spirit in relation to God, nothing other than the 
spirit in relation to men. As he controverted the 
(Petrine of a personal Logos, so too lie declared him- 
self opposed to the theory of an incarnation of the 
Logos, of an inJwolling of its essence in human na- 
ture. He would only concede, that the divine rea- 
son or wisdom dwelt and operated in Christ after a 
higher manner than in any one else. To his mode 
of developing himself, as man, under the divine in- 
fluence, is to be attributed the fact that he outshone 
in wisdom all other messengers of God that preceded 
him. For this reason — ^because he was, in a sense 
in which no other prophet before him had been, an 
organ of the divine wisdom that revealed itself 
through him — he is to be styled the Son of God. 
Thus Paul is said to have employed the expression, 

^ Jesus Christ, who comes from here below,' in or- 
der to indicate that the Logos did not enter into a 
human body, but Christ, as man, was deemed wor- 
thy of being exalted to tliis peculiar union with God 
by means of such an illumination from the divine 
reason. And hence, indeed, Paul affiimed that the 
divine Logos came down and imparted his influence 
to Christ, and then rose again to tKa Father. Al- 
though by this theory, Christ was regarded as a mere 
man, yet Paul, adopting the scriptural and church 
phraseology, seems to liave called him God in some 
improper sense, not exactly defined. In this case, 
however, he explained, that Christ was not God by 
his nature, but became so by progressive develop- 
ment. If his language was strictly consistent with^ 
his system, he certainly referred the name, Son of 
God, to Christ alone, — to the man especially distin- 
guished by God after the manner above dMcribed 
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Mid lienoe he ever made it a prominent point, that 
Chrnt, as such, did not exist before his nativity ; 
that when a being with God before all time is as- 
cribed to him, this is to be understood as relating 
only to an ideal existence in the divine reason, in 
the divine predetermination. Hence, when his op- 
ponents, judging rather from the connection of ideas 
in their own mind than in his, accused him of sup- 
posing two Sons of God, he could confidently affirm, 
on the contrary, that he knew of but one Son of 
God. It may be, however, that, where it was for 
his interest to accommodate himself to the termino- 
logy of the church, he too spoke of a generation of 
the Logos in his own sense, understanding by this 
nothing else than the procession of the Logos to a 
certain outward activity, — the beginning of its crea- 
tive agency.” Various unsuccessful attempts were 
made to convict Paul of Samosata of holding erro- 
neous doctrines, but at length, at a council held in 
A. D. 269, his opinions were condemned, he himself 
deposed, and his office conferred upon another. 
Being supported, however, by a large party of fol- 
lowers, and, besides, patronized by Queen Zenobia, 
Paul, even though formally deposed, continued to 
keep possession of his bishopric until A. D. 272, 
when the matter having been referred by the Em- 
peror Aurelian to the bishop of Rome, he was com- 
pelled to resign. 

SAMPSEANS, a name given to the Eixjesaites 
( which see). 

SANAKADI SAMPRADAyiS,one of the FawA- 
wxoa sects among the Hindus. They worship Krish- 
na and jRadha conjointly, and are distinguished from 
other sects by a circular black mark in tlie centre of 
the ordinary double streak of white earth ; and also 
by the use of the necklace and rosary of tlie stem of 
the Tulasi. The members of this sect are scattered 
throughout the whole of Upper India. Tliey are 
very numerous about Matliura, and they are also 
among the most numerous of the Yaishnava sects in 
Bengal. 

SAN BENITO, the gannent worn by the victims 
at the Inquisition on the occasion of the Auto da 
Fd with devils and flames painted on it. Those who 
were to be burnt alive had the flames pointing up- 
ward. while those who had escaped this horrible fate 
had them pointing downward. 

SANCTUARY. See Tabernacle, Temple. 

SANGUS, ail ancient Roman divinity said to liave 
been identical with Dius Fidius^ and to have pre- 
sided over oaths, particularly marriage oaths. He 
had a temple at Rome on the Quirinal Mount. 

SANDEMANIANS. In the article Glassites 
(which see), it has already been mentioned, that Mr. 
Robert Sandeman, a native of Perth, was led to em- 
brace the opinions of Mr. Glas, which he so zeal- 
ously diffused both in England and America, tliat at 
length the name of the founder was lost in that of 
tlie zealous advocate, and the sect came to be known, 
south of the Tweed, exclusively by the appellation 


of Sandmanians, The writings of Mr. Sandeman 
ultimately obtained a more extensive circulation titan 
those of Mr. Glas, and though, from the year 1765, 
he openly avowed his adherence to Glassite opinions, 
it was not until he removed to Jjondon in 1760, that 
the sect became known in England. Having gra- 
dually gathered round him a congr^ation in the 
English metropolis, he laboured among them with 
indefatigable eamestnesf., but in 1764 he sailed for 
America, where, after e'ldnring much opposition and 
many trials, he was cut off in 1771 in the prime of 
life, at Denbury in Mafsachusetts. The inscription 
on his tomb stone refers to his peculiar views on the 
nature of justifying fa.th : “ Here lies, until the re- 
surrection, the body of Robert Sandeman, who, in 
the face of continual {opposition from all sorts of 
men, long and boldly contended for tlie ancient faith ; 
that the bare death o." Jesus Christ, without a deed 
or thought on the pr.rt of man, is sufficient to pre 
sent the chief of sinners spotless before God.” 

Soon after Mr. Sandeman had embraced Glassite 
opinions, he published ‘ Letters on Theron and As- 
pasio,’ under the sigriature of Palsemon. This work 
excited considerable sensation in England, and gave 
rise to wliat is familiarly known by the name of tlie 
Sandeman ian controversy. The peculiar doctrines 
maintained in the ‘ l..etter8,’ are thus described by 
the author himself: *‘The motto of the t’^-nage of 
this work is, ' One thing is needful whi'^ d calls 
the sole requisite \ tHistification, oracoeptaneh with 
God. By the soivj) mtflisite, he understands the 
work finished by Chixxio*^ his death, proved by his 
resurrection to be all-i^ifficient to justify the guilty 
that the whole b^ '^fit of this event is conveyed to 
men, only by th^igxpostolic report concerning it; 
that every one v. wholly <l<)i*>laBds this report to be 
true, or is persuadt^ed tol^ the event actually happen- 
ed, AS testified by ihe apostles, is justified, and finds 
relief to his guilty conscience ; that he it relieved, 
not by findii>i.'H«y favourable symptom about his 
own heart, bu^fess. finding their report to be true ; 
that the event ii^ ce which is reported, becomes his 
relief so soon as^ n stands true in his mind, and ae* 
cordingly becomes his faith; that all the Divine 
power which operates on the minds of men, either to 
give the first relief to their consciences, or to in- 
fluence them in every part of their obedience to the 
gospel, is persuasive power, or the forcible convic- 
tion of truth : 

“That all men are equally fit for justification, or 
equally destitute of any plea for acceptance irith 
God ; that those called the stricter sort eaoiict, by 
their utmost assiduity in devotion, contribute any 
more to this end than the most notorious felons ready 
to suffer for their crimes ; that in this respect, no 
one of mankind has the least room to gloiy over an- 
other ; that man’s impotency to do what is pleasing 
to God, lies in the aversion of his will ; and that all 
men are as able to please God as they are willing ; 

“ That the supernatural facts recor^d in the writ* 
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ing* of th« apostles, open to view a furtlier disco- 
very of the Divine character than can be learned 
fiY>m any thing observable in the course of nature ; 
that in the work finished by Christ on the cross, this 
now discovery of tiie Divine cliaracter was made ; 
that thence it appeared that God might be just in 
justifying tlie ungodly, or tiiose who have notliing 
about them but what fits them for condemnation ; 
that this is proved and demonstrated, with evidence 
sufficient to counterbalance all objections, by tlie 
resurrection of Christ from the dead ; that every one 
who is persuaded of the fact of Clirist’s resurrection, 
as circumstanced in the gospel history, even when lie 
finds nothing about himself in the way of wish, desire, 
or otherwise, but what renders him obnoxious to the 
Divine displeasure, knows how God may be just hi 
justifying him, and receiving him into favour pre- 
sently as he stands; so finds relief from the disquiet- 
ing fear for which no remedy can be found by any 
argument drawn from any appeaiaiice of God in the 
course of nature : 

“ Tliat the great mistake of popular preachers, or 
the chief leaders in devotion, lies in this, that they 
cannot understand liow God can appfear to an un- 
righteons person just in justifying him as he pre- 
sently stands, without feeling some motion or ten- 
dency in his wjll towards a change to the better; 
whether this motion be called some faint desire to 
close with Christ, to trust in him, to put forth an act 
of faith, or by any other name : 

**That, in efiect, they make their acts of faith to 
stand not only for the ground of acceptance with 
God, but also for the evidence and proof of one’s be- 
ing in favour with God ; that accordingly they show 
their disaflfeotion not only to the justifying work of 
Christ, but also to the works of self-denied obedience, 
wherein his people are called to be conformed to 
him, as a proof of their being his disciples indeed ; 
that the appropriation contended for in the popular 
doctrines is disagreeable to the Scripture, and pro- 
ductive of the wowt consequences ; that no man can 
warrantably be assured that he is a Christian, a be- 
liever in Christ, or an object of the peculiar favour of 
Gk)d, in any other way than by being assured, on 
good grounds, that his practice in obedience to the 
peculiar precepts of Christianity is influenced by the 
love of that same trutli which influenced the lives of 
the apostles.” 

The main position of this system evidently is, that 
justifying faith is nothing more than a simple assent 
of the understanding to the Divine testimony — a 
doctrine which was ably combated by Mr. Andrew 
Fuller. It is an undoubted truth that faitli in itself, 
without reference to its object, but viewed simply as 
a fundamental principle of the human mind, may be 
regarded as a purely intellectual act. But when we 
speak of the faith which justifies, we diu*e not se- 
parste the act of faith fW>m the object of faith. It is 
Ciirist the object which lends all its force and effi- 
ciency to the act of faith, and hence we find the 
* 


Scriptures declaring concerning justifying faith wliat 
cannot be affirmed in regard to any merely intellec- 
tual act, that “ it works by love,” “ purifies the 
heart,” and “ overcomes the world.” It is, in short, 
a thoroughly practical principle influf^ncing the wliole 
heart and life of man, thus sanctifying ipbile it saves. 

After the departure of Mr. Sandumin tor America 
his congi-egation in London received considemble 
accession to its numbers under the ministry of his 
successor, the Rev. S. Pike, who enjoyed much po- 
pularity as a preacher. Congregations Iiolding the 
same principles were afterwards formed in difi'erent 
parts of England, as well as in America. Like the 
Glassites in Scotland they partake of the Jxird’s 
Supper every Lord’s day, observe love-feasts, mu- 
tual exhortation, washing each other’s feet, the use 
of the lot and otlier practices, which they believe to 
have been followed by the primitive Christiatis. 

The numbers of this sect have considerably dimin- 
ished ill course of time, so that at the last census, 
in 1851, only six congregations were reported as be- 
longing to the body, and these having each of them | 
a very small attendance. 

SANG A, a name given to the sacred pilgrimage of ! 
IsjR (which see), practised among the Japanese. l 

SANGARIUS, a river-god among the ancient 
Greeks, the son of Ocean us and Tethys. j 

SAN6HA, an assembly or chapter of Budhist 
priests. i 

SANHEDRIM, the supreme council, or court of j 
justice among tlie ancient Jews, There is no satis- 
factory evidence that this council existed before the 
time of tha Maccabees. Some, no doubt, liave en- 
deavoured to trace its origin to the seventy elders of 
Israel who were chosen by Divine appointment to j 
assist Moses in judging the people in the wilderness. | 
It is highly }irobable, however, that this latter coun- 
cil was a merely temporary institution, as we find no 
trace of such a council during the whole period which 
elapsed from the death of Moses to the Captivity. 
But the Sanhedrim, when instituted in the time of 
the Maccabees, may possibly have been formed after 
the model of the ancient institution. 

This Jewish court of judicature consisted of seven- 
ty or seventy-two members selected from the chief 
priests, the elders, and the scribes. It was presided 
over by the high-priest. Wlien met in council, all 
the members were seated so as to form a semicircle, 
with the president in the centre, having on his right 
the vice-president, and on his left the second vice- 
president. The meetings were held generally in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the temple, or as some 
allege, in the temple itself. At the pretended trial 
of our Lord, however, they assembled in the pah^ca ! 
of the high-priest. The authority of the Sanhedrim 
appears to have been very extensive, reacliiiig to 
affairs both of a secular and sacred character. When 
Judea became subject to the Romans, the court 
was prohibited from inflicting capital punishment, 
and the execution of such a sentence placed wholly 
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in the hands of the Roman governor. Hence 
the statement of the Sanliedrhn at the trial of Je- 
sus, “It is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death and when the martyr Stephen was stoned, 
it was not done by the authority of the Sanhe- 
drim, but in the midst of a tumultuous assemblage 
of the people. On an after occasion, we find Peter 
and John brought before the council for “ preaching 
through Jesus the resurrection from the dead and 
at a still later period all the apostles were summoned 
before the Sanhedrim, and ordered to be beaten. 
The members of the council usually sat when en- 
gaged in trying any cause, but in all cases of blas- 
phemy they stood, and when the witnesses utter- 
ed the blasphemous words which had been spoken, 
the judges rent their garments in token of abhor- 
rence. The Sanhedrim was the court of final ap- 
peal, not only to the Jews within the bounds of the 
land of Israel, but even bevond it. 

; SA'NKHYA PHILOSOPHY (The) a famous 
system of philosophy among the Hindus. Its origin 
is attributed to Kapila, who is sometimes alleged to 
have been one of the seven great RiaMs that em.ui- 
ated from Bitihm, while others maintain him to have 
been an incarnation of the god Vishnu or of Apniy 
the god of fire. The most complete exposition of 
this abstruse system is to be found in the Karika, a 
poem of seventy-two stanzas, which lias given ri e 
to a great number of commentaries. 

The word Sinkhya is said to be derived from 
Bankhydy which denotes number or reason, probably 
because its author considered it as a thoroughly ra- 
tional system, whereby all things are to be explained, 

1 whether material, intellectual, or moral. Its two 
cardinal points were PraJeriti, the primordial mat- 
ter, and Atway the soul. The following brief sketch 
of this, whicli Cousin terms the sensationalist sys- 
tem of India, is given by Mr. Hardwick, in his 
‘Christ and other Masters:’ “In this creed, the 
plastic origin of all material things, the primary 
productive essence {Prakriti), whose properties 
come before its in sensation, is the * undiscrete,’ 
the indestructible, the all-embracing, or, in modern 
phraseology, the Absolute. ‘Creation’ is the indi- 
vidualising of this universal principle : yet the mo- 
tive power is due in no case to a conscious and 
designing Agent, but rather to blind impulses, evolv- 
ing first intelligence, or hvdd/dy one of the inherent 
properties of the material essence, and then self-con- 
sciousness, the^hird in order of tlie Stlnkhya princi- 
ples. Tlie consciousness of individual existence is 
thus, according to tlie present system, an attribute 
of matter ; its organ is material : it can only be con- 
nected with the soul by self-illusion : it is no proper 
and original element of man ; and in the school of 
Kapila, the aim is so to educate the young philoso- 
pher, tliat he is prepared to lay aside the pronoun I 
entirely, to affirm that souls have individually no in- 
terest either in human passions or possessions, and 
in this sense to declare, as the grand climax of his 


teaching, ‘ Neither 1 am, nor is aught mine, nor is 
there any I.* 

“ Another feature of the system is tliat, without 
impugning the I'eality of spirit, or I'efusing to it some 
directive agency, the active principle in man is al- 
ways held to be a property of body, and action itseH 
regarded as material, l^pila did not wish, as it 
would seem, to enter on elaborate discussions touch- 
ing the origin and destination of man’s spiritual na- 
ture. Philosophy, he concluded, ought to deal 
chiefiy with phenomena, not with final causes, and 
excepting hints to the efifect that buddhiy or intelli- 
gence, though itself material, is the link between the 
soul and matter, we shall look in vain for any defi- 
nite theory as to the connexion and disconnexion of 
the visible and the invisible. The S^nkhya specula- 
tor had before him two distinct classes of effects, a 
world produced by nature, and a multitude of souls 
proceeding from a spiritual essence. The first at- 
tracted his chief interest. He did not, however, fail 
to recognise the fact that souls are in the ordinary 
state of man possessed, or, he would say, deluded by 
the consciousness of individuality, and that this con- 
sciousness will haunt them till, so far as they are in- 
terested, all the processes of nature have completed 
their development. He also held that such activity 
of nature has no other object than the liberation 
the soul ; it is an instance of unselHshness : the pro- 
cess will go on with reference to that liberation, till 
it is no longer needed, — ‘ as a man boiling rice for a 
meal desists when it is dres-ned.’ * Generous nature, 
endued with qualities, does by manifold means ac- 
complish without benefit [to hemelf] the wish of 
ungrateful soul, devoid of qualities:’ — expressions, 
which, if 1 mistake not, were among the earliest evi- 
dences that philosophic minds were rising to the 
great conception of self-sacrifice, or rather of spoil- - ' ' 

taneouB action in behalf of others.” 

The S^nkhya system is strictly dualistic in its 
character, tlie two original elements being Nature 
and the Soul. The former, however, is tlie only ac- 
tive and generative principle, while the latter is 
utterly passive and unproductive. These two ex- 
haust the whole primordial elements, and, accord- 
ingly, this philosophical system excludes an Infinite 
Being who formed and governs the universe. Thus 
it is thorouglily atheistic in its whole nature and re- 
sults. Like the other Hindu systems that of Kapila 
sought to purchase exemption from liability to re- 
petition of birth, by a profound acquaintance with 
the twenty-five categories wliich funned the basis bf 
the Sankhya philosophy. In opposition to tlm Ve- 
dariti system, which taught tliat amid the endless J 
diversities of beings in the universe there is only one 
single soul, human souls in the S4nkbya system 
are personally distinct, but all of equid worth and 
elevation. It admitted, no doubt, that there were 
many inequalities in the condition of men ; but these 
it explained not by any difference in their souls, but i 
in the distribution of the jirhnsry elements from. 
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wltldi their bodies are compounded. These elements 
are three, purity or goodness, which approximates 
man to the superhuman ; impei'fectiou or pain, which 
renders man barely human; and indifference or 
darkness, which degrades him to the level of the 
brutes. Transmigration, or the emigration of the 
soul through various fonns of bodily organization, 
forms an essential doctrine of this philosophy ; and 
Kapila, to show its consistency witli the sluggish in- 
activity of the soul, maintained that every soul is 
invested originally with a certain species of bodily 
framework, which it never parts with until the hour 
of its ultimate emancipation from the bonds of na- 
ture. 

At a period long subsequent to the rise of the 
Sinkhya of Kapila, which, as we have seen, was 
fundamentally atheistic, another school was formed 
under the name of the “ Theistic S^nkhya,” which 
originated with Patanjali, who is alleged to have 
lived in the second century before Christ. Of this 
system, which some liave traced to a period even 
posterior to the introduction of Christianity, the doc- 
trine of an Iswara or lord, forms a prominent part, 
so that this school recognizes God as the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Judge of men. It teaches Yoga, 
or concentration of mind, to be the means of dis- 
pelling ignorance. The Sdnkliya system has few, 
if any, adherents in India at the present day. 
SANTA CASA. See Lorktto (Holy House 

AT). 

SANTO VOLTO. See Handkerchief (Holy), 
SANTONS. See Abdals. 

SANYASI, a Hindu ascetic of the most extreme 
kind who assumes a state of 8ilei\pe, and gives up 
the use of lire, eats little, and asks but once in the 
day for food. “At the time,” says the code of 
Mann, “ when the smoke of kitchen tires has ceased, 
when tlie pestle lies motionless, when the burning 
charcoal is extinguished, when people have eaten, 
and when dishes are removed, let the Saiiyasi beg 
for food." He feeds upon roots and fruits. In or- 
der to fit him for immortality, he endeavour.-j to 
reacii a state of indifference and entire freedom from 
passion and emotion of every kind. He must never 
walk without keeping his eyes upon the ground for 
the ssJeo of preserving minute animals ; and for fear 
of destroying insects, he must not drink water until 
it has been strained. The only occupation suitable 
to his situation is meditation. 

SARABAITES, a vagrant class of monks aitiong 
the Egyptians in the fourtli century, who wandered 
about from place to place, earfiing a subsistence by 
pretended miracles, trading in relics, and other 
modes of imposition. 

SARASWATI, the consort of BraJima among the 
Hindus. She is usually represented riding on a 
peacock. 

SARONIS, a surname of Artemisj under which a 
festival was celebrated annually in her honour at 
Troosetie. 


SARPEDONIA, a surname of Artemis, derived 
from Sarpedon in Cilicia, where she had a temple 
and an oracle. 

SARPEDONIUS, a surname of ApoUo in Cilicia. 

SATAN, a Hebrew word signifying an adver- 
sary, and applied to the devil, as being the enemy of 
mankind. See Angels (Evil). ^ . 

SATANAEL, a being whom tlia Bi^i 3MILK8 
(which see) of the twelfth century regllK'ded as the 
first-born son qf the Supreme God, who sat at the 
right hand of God, armed with divine power, and 
holding the second place after him. To each of the 
higher spirits they believed that God had committed 
a particular administration, while Satanael was placed 
over all as his universal vicegerent ; but having apos- 
tatized, he persuaded his companions in upostacy to 
create a new heaven and a new earth, which should 
be an empire independent of the supreme God. He 
ruled in the world which he had created, bringing 
many thousands to ruin by his seductive wiles. But 
the good God resolved to rescue men from the do- 
minion of Satanael, and to deprive him of power. 
This was accomplished by the Logos, who became 
incarnate, or rather look an ethereal body, which re- 
sembled an earthly body only in its outward appear- 
ance. Satanael was deprived by Christ of his divine 
power, and obliged to give up the name of El and re- 
main nothing but Satan. This doctrine of Batauael, 
as taught by the Bogomiles, has a marked resem- 
blance to that of the Euchites (which see). 
SATANIANS. See Messalians. 

SATI. See Suttee. 

SATISFACTION, a doctrine peculiar to the 
Church of Rome, according to which she asserts, that 
when the eternal punishment of sin is remitted, the 
l>etiitent must satisfy the justice of God as far as the 
temporal punishment is concerned, either by doing 
voluntary or compulsory acts of penance, by obtain- 
ing indulgences, or undergoing the penalty in pur- 
gatory. It forms one of the most important parts of 
the Romish sacrament of Penance (which see). 

SATNA'MIS, a Hindu sect who profess to adore 
the true name alone, the one God, the cause and 
Creator of all things. Tliey borrow their notions of 
cr^tion from the Vedanti ])hiloBophy. Worldly ex- 
istence is with them illusion, or the work of MiyA 
They recognize the whole of the Hindu gods, and 
although they profess to worship but one God, they 
pay reverence to what they consider manifestations 
of his nature visible in the Avatdrs, particularly 
Rama and Krishna. They use distinctive marks, 
and wear a double string of silk bound round tlie 
right wrist. They do not uniformly employ frontal 
lines, but some make a perpendicular streak with 
ashes of a burnt-offering made to Hanuman, Their 
moral system approaches to that of the Hindu Qui- 
etists, or Grecian Stoics, consisting chiefly of a iq)irit 
of rigid indifference to the world, its pleasures and 
pains, advantages and disadvantages, a strict adher- 
ence to all ordinaryi social, and religious duties, com- 




SATURN— SAURAS. 


biu«d with the calm hope of final absorption into the 
one spirit which pervades all things. 

SATURN, the most ancient of the Roman divi- 
nities and the father of the gods. He is said to have 
introduced agriculture into Italy, as well as all the 
arts of civilieed life. A temple was erected in hon- 
our of this deity at the foot of the Capitolinc hill, and 
in it was deposited the public treasury, along with 
various public laws. This deity corresponded to 
the Greek Chronos. Saturn is said to have devoured 
his sons as soon as they were born, until his wife, 
having brought forth twins, namely Jupiter and Juno, 
gave her husband a stone to devour instead of Ju- 
piter, whom she sent to be nursed on Mount Ida, by 
the priestesses of Cybele. Human sacrifices were 
first offered to Saturn, because he was supposed to 
delight in human blood. The golden age of the 
poets is usually ascribed to the reign of Saturn when 
justice and innocence reigned throughout the earth, 
and the soil produced what was necessary for the 
subsistence and enjoyment of mankind. 

SATURNALIA, one of the ancient Roman festi- 
vals. It was celebrated in honour of Saturn towards 
I the end of December, and was regarded as a kind of 
protracted holiday, when all public business was sus- 
pended, children were let loose from school, and the 
courts of law were shut. It was kept as a season of 
universal rejoicing, feiisting, and mirth, when the peo- 
ple crowded the public streets, shouting with lond 
voices To Saturnalia. All distinctions of rank were 
lost sight of, and the various classes of society 
mingled together without ceremony or restraint. The 
most conflicting opinions have been entertained as to 
the period at which the Saturnalia were first insti- 
tuted. In the time of the Roman republic the four- 
teenth day before the Kalends of January was dedi- 
cated to the religious ceremonies connected with this 
festival. The Emperor Augustus set apart three 
entire days for the purpose, being the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th of December. In course of time a fourth, 
and even a fifth, day was added to the festival. 

SATURNIA, a surname of Juno and Vesta. 

SA'rURNIANS, a Gnostic sect which arose in 
the second century, deriving its origin from an ob- 
scure individual named Saturninus, a native of An- 
tiocli, who lived in the time of the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian. The doctrines of this sect bore a consi- 
derable resemblance to those of the Basilideans 
(which see) ; and to Irenseus and Epiphanius wo are 
indebted for any information we possess upon the 
subject. From these sources of information Nean- 
der gives the following sketch of the opinions of the 
Saturnians : “ At the lowest stage of the emanation 
world, on the boundaries between the kingdom of 
light and the kingdom of darkness, or of the HyUj 
stand the seven lowest angels, spirits of the stars. 
These combine together to win away from the king- 
dom of darkness, a territory on which to erect an 
indepeudent empire of their own. Thus sprang into 
being this earthly world, and through its different 


regions these spirits of the stars dispersed them* 
selves. At their head stands the God of the Jews. 
They are engaged in an incessant war with the king- 
dom of darkness, and with Satan its prince, who will 
not suffer their kingdom to grow at the expense of 
his own, and constantly seeks to destroy what they 
strive to build up. A feeble ray only gleams down 
to them from the higher kingdom of light. The ap- 
pearance of this light from above tills them with a 
longing for it. They would seise it for themselves, 
but cannot. Whenever they would grasp it, it re- 
tires from them. Hence they enter into a combina* 
tion to charm this ray of the higher light, and to fix 
it in their own kingdom, by means of an image 
fashioned after the shape of light floating above 
them. But the form made by the angels cannot 
hiise itself towards heaven, cannot stand erect. It 
is a bodily mass without a soul. At length the su- 
preme Father looks down with pity from the king- 
dom of light on the feeble being man, who has been 
created, however, in liis own image. He infuses in- 
to him a spark of his own divine life. Man now, for 
the tirst time, becomes possessed of a soul, and can 
raise himself erect towards heaven. The godlike 
germ is destined to unfold itself, in tho.se human 
natures where it has been implanted, to distinct per- 
sonality, and to return after a determinate period to 
its original source. The men who, carrying within 
them these divine seeds, are appointed to reveal the 
supreme God on earth, stand opposed to those who, 
possessing nothing but the hylic principle, are instru- 
ments of the kingdom of darkness. Now to destroy 
this empire of the planetary spirits of the God of the 
Jews, v^iich would set up itself as an independent 
kingdom, as well as to destroy the empire of dark- 
ness, and save those men who, through the divine 
seed of life, have become partakers of his own na- 
ture, the supreme God sent down his A5on Nus. 
But since the latter could not enter into any union 
with the planetary empire, or the material world, he 
appeared under the disguise and semblance merely of 
a sensible form.*’ Beausobre remarks that Clement 
of Alexandria makes no mention of Saturninus, aiul 
hence he concludes that the sect must have been of 
little importance, and its adherents few in number. 

SATYRS, a name given in ancient Greek mythor 
logy to a class of beings connected with the wor- 
ship of Dioni/8U8f who are said to have resembled 
goats or rams, and to have been noted for love of 
wine and sensual pleasures. They inhabited cliiefly 
woods and forests. 

S A ERAS, a Hindu sect who worship only Sury- 
ajHiti, or the sun-god. They are few in number, and 
scarcely differ from the rest of the Hindus in their 
general observances. Their mark in the forehead is 
made in a particular manner with red sandal- wood, 
and their necklace is of crystal. They eat one meal 
without salt every Sunday, and on every oocasiou ot 
the sun's entrance into a sign of the xodiac; and th^ 
cannot eat until they have beheld the sun. 
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SAVIGNI (Order op), an order of religious con- 
nected with the Romish Church, founded in the 
twelfth century by Vitalis de Mortain, a disciple of 
the famous Robert of Arbriscelle, who instituted 
the order of Fontevraud. The order of Savigni, 
after continuing for a time, became merged in tliat 
of Cistercians (which see). 

SAVIOUR, St. (Order of), a name applied to 
the order of St. Bridget, because it was pretended 
that our Saviour personally dictated to the holy 
foundress the rules and constitutions of the order. 
See Bridget, St. (Order op). 

SAVIOUR (The). See Jesus. 

SAVOr CONFESSION (Vhk), a Confession of 
Faitli drawn up at a conference or synod of Inde- 
pendent or Congregationalist churches held in 1058 
at tlie Savoy in the Strand, Loudon. See Conqrb- 
gationalists. 

SCALA SANTA (Ital. holy staircase). This ce- 
lebrated staircase is contained within a little chapel 
near the church of St. John Lateran at Rome. It 
consists of twenty-eight white marble steps, and it is 
alleged by Romanists that this is the holy staircase 
which Christ several times ascended and descended 
when he appeared before Pilate, and that it was car- 
ried by angels from Jerusalem to Rome. Multi- 
tudes of pilgrims at certain periods cmwl up the steps 
of the Scala Santa on tiieir knees, with rosaries in 
tlieir hands, and kissing each step as they ascend. 
On reaching the top the pilgrim must repeat a sliort 
prayer. The performance of this ceremony i.- re- 
garded as peculiarly meritorious, and entitling the 
devout pilgrim to a plenary indulgence. It was a 
memorable day in the history of Martin Luther 
when he ascended tlie holy stairs. “ While going 
througli his meritorious work,” says Dr. Merle 
D’Aubignd, “ he thought he heard a voice like thun- 
der speaking from the depths of his heart, ‘ The just 
sliall live by fmth.’ These words resounded in- 
stantaneously and powerfully within liim. He start- 
ed up in terror on the steps up which he had been 
crawling : he was horrified at himself ; and struck 
with sliame for the degradation to which superstition 
had reduced him, he fled from the scene of his folly.” 
From that hour Luther threw off the shackles of 
Romish bondage, and walked forth a free man. The 
ascent of the Scala Santa, in fact, formed a turning 
point in the life of the great reformer. 

SCANDINAVIANS (Religion of the An- 
cient). The early religion of the inhabitants of the 
North of Europe is involved in considenible obscu- 
rity. From the most remote ages a system of poly- 
theism appears to have prevailed, but it is a disputed 
question among the learned, whether Odin or Thor 
occupied a higher place in the Scandinavian pan- 
theon. The most geneml opinion, however, is, that 
in the more recent or historical times all the north- 
ern tribes looked upon Odin as the father of the 
gods; atid, accordingly, he invariably occupies this 
position in the Eddas. But even with this admis- 
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sion it is doubtful whether Odin was not viewed 
rather as a principal mundane divinity than the 
absolutely supreme and supermundane deity. On 
this subject Mr. Blackwell remarks, in his ‘ Critical 
Examination of the Leading Doctrines of the Scan- 
dinavian System : ’ “ We should be indked to con- 
jecture that the Scandinavian cosmogonists have 
regarded Odin as a real mundane deity#|».TIie prob- 
lem which they liad to solve, was the origin of the 
universe. They might have had recourse to the 
more pleasing, and at the same time far more rational 
system that presupposes a Supreme Essence — a 
spirit moving upon the face of the waters — whereas 
the one they adopted only recognizes matter which 
becomes at length sufficiently organized to produce 
Odin, Vili, and Ve. They may possibly have ap- 
plied these names to designate three modes of action 
of one deity, — Odin, or All-Father; but whet er 
they regarded him as a corporeal being, or as the 
anima mundi — the intelligent and co-ordinate prin- 
ciple of the universe — we think they ascribed to tliis 
being or this intelligence, the further work of crea- 
tion typified by the slaughter of Ymir, and the forma- 
tion of tlte earth and the heavens from his body, as it 
lay extended in Ginnunga-gap.” 

The original seat wliich Odin occupied ns the bead 
of a branch of the Teutonic people, was the country 
situated in the plains of Upper Asia, between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. From this quarter 
he is alleged to have immigrated into Europe in the 
century immediately preceding the birth of Christ. 
Having settled in the northern nations, Odin took 
his place at the head of the Norse pantheon, or the 
JElsir race, as they were called, accompanied by liis 
queen Frigga, who con-esponded to Hertka, or the 
earth-goddess of the Germans. The most powerful 
of the sons of Odin was Thor, the god of thunder, 
while Baldur was the mildest, the wisest, and the 
most eloquent, whose character as the good god 
formed a striking contrast to that of Lohi, the Sathii 
of the Scandinavians. NJord corresponds to the 
Neptune of the Romans, ruling over the winds and 
the sea, being specially worshipped by fishermen. 
By Skadi, the Minerva of the Norse pantheon, this 
deity had two children, Frey and Freyja, who were 
celebrated for their power and beauty, and whom the 
le^irned Icelander, Firm Magnusen, regards as the 
personifications of the sun and moon, lire god of 
poetry and eloquence was Bragi, whose consort was 
Jduna, tlie guardian of the golden apples, which i-e- 
stored the gods to immortal youth. The waiMler of 
the gods WHS HeimdaU, whose residence was situated 
on the confines of heaven at the termination of 
frost, the rainbow-bridge. 

The prose Edda enumerates twelve gods, and as 
many goddesses, who were worshipped by the an- 
cient Scandinavians, and all of whom were subject to 
Odin. The paradise of the celestial deities was call- 
ed Valhalla, where they held theif court imder a 
vast ash-tree, named Yggdbasill, (which see). 
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The cosmogony of the ScnndiiiaviAiis has been al- 
ready described under the article Creation (which 
see). They believed in the immortality of the soul, 
and in a future state either of happiness or misery, 
there being two different abodes for the good, and as 
many for the wicked. The first of these was Valhal- 
la, the palace of Odin, and the abode, until tlie end 
of the world, of heroes who had died on the field of 
battle; while the second was Gimli, where the just 
were to enjoy delights for ever. Of the two places 
of punishment, the first was Niflheim, which was 
only to continue till the renovation of the world ; 
and the second was Nastrmul, the shore of the dead, 
where the misery was believed to be of eternal dura- 
tion. 

Among the religious ceremonies of the Scandina- 
vians sacrifices seem to liave occupied a conspicuous 
place. Accordingly, at this day numerous altara 
are found in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. These 
genei-ally consist of circles of upright stones sur- 
mounted by A great flat stone, which is supposed to 
have been the table of the altar. It may be remarked, 
however, that some antiquarian writera imagine these 
circles of stones to have been Thmgateads, that is, 
the places where the Things, or legislative and judi- 
cial assemblies, were held, and where tlie kings were 
also elected. In process of time the Scjuiditiavians 
began to rear temples for the worship of their gods. 
The most magnificent of these sacred buildings was 
the temple at Upsal in Sweden, wliich glittered on 
all sides with gold, and was consecrated to the wor- 
ship of the three superior deities, Odin, Thor, and 
Freg. 

The Scandinavians anciently observed three great 
religious festivals annually. The first was celebrated 
at the winter soUtice, which was with them the com- 
mencement of the year; and this feast, which received 
the name of Jul, was observed in honour of Frey or 
the Sun, in order to obtain a propitious year and 
fruitful seasons. The second festival was instituted 
in honourof Qua, ox the earth, and took place at tlie 
first quarter of the second moon of the year. The 
third festival, wliich was celebrated in the beginning 
of the spring, was held in lionour of Odin, witli the 
view of invoking his aid in warlike expeditions. 

In the earliest times the altars of the gods were 
loaded with simple offerings of the fruits of the ground, 
blit afterwards animals, and oven human beings, were 
sacrificed to appease the wrath of their gods. In 
every nintli month the Scandinavians sacrificed, for 
nine successive days, nine living victims, wliether 
men er animals. (See Human Saorifices.) In a 
grove near the temple of Upsal, which was called 
Odin’s grove, and was accounted peculiarly sacred, 
human victims were sacrificed in great numbers. 
The same kinds of sacrifices were offered Den- 
mark, Norway, and Iceland. One special design 
of these inhunutn barbarities was to predict future 
events by the inspection of the entrails of human 
victims and by the effusion of the blood. Ocacles, 


augury, and divination of all kinds, prevailed among 
the Noithern nations as much as among tlie an- 
cient Romans. Down to the ninth century such 
superstitious practices were regarded by the Scan- 
dinavians as an essential part of their religion, which 
they were bound most reverentially and scrupulously 
to observe. 

SCAPE-GOAT. On the Great Day of Atone- 
ment among the Jews in Old Testament times, two 
goats were selected by the elders of the people as a 
sin-offering, the one of wliich was to be slain, and 
the other banished into the wilderness. The goats 
having been presented before the high- priest in the 
inner court of the house of the Lord, an urn con- 
taining two lots was brought and placed in the 
middle between them. On the one of these lots was 
written the inscription, “ for the Lord,” and on the 
otlier, “ for the Scape-goat.” The priest having 
shaken tlie um, put both liis hands into it, and with 
his riglit hand took out one lot and with his left the 
other. The Jews allege that till the death of Simon 
the Just the high-priest always drew out witli his 
right hand the lot for the Lord and with his left the 
lot for the Scape-goat, but afterwards no such uniform 
practice was observed. Wlien the lots were drawn, 
the high-priest bound upon the bead of the Scape- 
goat a fillet or long piece of scarlet, which was ex- 
pected to change its colour, becoming white in token 
of the divine favour in tiie remission of the sins of 
the people. This expectation was founded upon the 
Divine promise in Isaiah i. 18, “ Come now, and let 
us reason together, saitli the Loi-d; Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as wliite as snow ; 
thongii they be red like crimson, they sliall be as 
wool.” 

After the sacrifice of the one goat which was ded- 
icated to the Lord, the Azazel or Scape-goat was 
brought to the high-priest. The ceremony which 
followed is thus described by Mr. I^ewis in his 
‘Origiiies Hebi-aeae:’ “The bigli-prieBt was firet 
to lay his hand upon the head of the beast, and then 
he made this solemn confession ; < Ah ! Lord, thy 
people, the house of Israel, have sinned, and done 
perversely, and transgressed before thee ; I beseech 
thee now, O Lord, expiate the sins, perversities, and 
transgressions which the house of Israel, thy people, 
have sinned, done perversely, and transgressed before 
thee: as it is written in the law of Moses thy servant; 
For on this day he will expiate for you, to purge 
you from all your sins, tliat you may be clean ^fore 
Jehovah.’ Wliich last word Jehovah, as soon as 
all the priests and the people that were in the couit 
heard pronounced by the high-priest, they bowe<l, 
and fell down flat upon their faces, ai»d worshipped, 
saying, Blessed be the name of his glorious kingdom 
for ever and ever. Thus the higli-priest, by impo- 
sition of hands, and confessing the sins of the people 
over the goat, with prayer to God to remit them, 
charged them upon the goat, and the punielimeat oi 
them was transferred from the people. 
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** As soon as the confession was made, the goat was 
sent away into the wilderness by a person prepared , 
before-hand ; but he was seldom an Israelite. It is 
not certainly known what wilderness this was ; but 
the Hebrews call it the wilderness of Tank, which, 
they say, was ten miles from Jerusalepi, and tliat at 
the end of each mile there was a booth erected, 
where men stood ready with meat and drink, which 
they offered to him that went with the goat, lest he 
should faint by the way. The nobles of Jerusalem, 
they add, accompanied him the first mile, further 
than which they might not go, because this day was 
a Sabbath, Affer which, they that were in the first 
booth went with him to the next, and they that were 
there to the third, and so forward to the last, that 
they might be sure to have this great work done, of 
carrying their sins quite away from them. When 
he came to the last stage, no body accompanied him 
that led the goat any further, but he went the tenth 
mile alone by himself, and the men in the booth 
only stood looking to see wliat he did with it. The 
goat was led to the top of a rock, and then let loose, 
to carry the sins of the people out of sight. Till the 
time of Simon the Just, the Talmud says, this goat 
was always dashed in pieces in his fall, on his being 
let loose, over the precipice ; but that afterwards he 
always escaped, and flying into Arabia, was there 
taken and eaten by the Saracens." 

The evident design of the ordinance of the Scape- 
goat was to exhibit by a striking emblem the com- 
pleteness of the atonement made for sin. By the 
sacrifice of the one goat sin was expiated, and by the 
carrying away of the Azazel or Scape-goat, all the sins 
of the people having previously been confessed over 
it and put upon it, were earned away into the land 
of forgetfulness, so that when they shall be sought 
for, they shall never more be found. “ I, even I, am 
he that blotteth out thine iniquities, and will not re- 
member thy sins.” See Atonement (Day of). 

SCAPULAR, or Scapulary, a badge of pe- 
culiar veneration in the Romish Church for the Vir- 
gin Mary. It consists of a sqimre or oblong piece 
of stuff, marked with the initials J. H. S. on one side 
and two hearts on the other. It is suspended from 
the neck by a ribbon. It appeara to have been in- 
vented by a Carmelite friar named Simon Stock, an 
Englishman, in 1251. According to the Romish 
legend the monk received the original Scapular from 
the hands of the Virgin as the distinguishing badge of 
the Carmelite order, and acertain safeguard in the hour 
of danger. It is much worn by strict Romanists in 
the belief that the devil dreads this terrible weapon. 
In many Roman Catholic churches, the statues of 
the infant Jesus and of the Holy Virgin have each a 
scapular hanging romid their neck. It is supposed to 
be an effectual preservative against death by drown- 
ing or by fire, and indeed against all that might in- 
jure either the soul or the body. 

SCAPULAR (CONPBATERNITIEB OP THE), asSO- 
^ions of persons wearing the Scapular in honour 


of the Virgin, and in the full belief that she will res- 
cue them from Purgatory. Privileges«and indul- 
gences have been conferred on these devotees by 
fourteen popes, in as many bulls. One of these, the 
bulla Sabbatina, secures to them, by direct promise 
from the Virgin to Pope John XXI., deliverance from 
purgatorial fire on the first Saturday after fi^h. 

SCARF, a piece of silk or other s||jr wliioh is 
worn over the rochet or surplice by the bishops and 
other dignitaries of the Church of England. It is 
not mentioned in the rubric of the English ritual, 
but is used from long custom. 

SCEPTICS, a sect of philosophers among the 
ancient Greeks which derived its origin from Pyrrho 
of Elis, whose doctrines were still further developed 
by his disciple Timon. Tlie end which Pyrrho 
seemed to aim at was undisturbed tranquillity of 
mind, which he proposed to attain by a constant 
balancing of opposite arguments so as to reduce 
eveiything to a state of uncertainty and doubt. The 
fundamental principle of the whole system of scep- 
ticism was, that to every reason a reason of equal 
weight may be opposed. Hence all science was de- 
nied, and the sceptics dwelt in a region of doubt. 
This sect in course of time became gradually weak- 
ened, but it revived afterwards in the formation of 
the new sceptical school, which extended from .^nes- 
idemus to Sextus Empiricus, who lived in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. The latter writer has given 
the fullest and most complete exposition of the sub- 
ject. Scepticism sets out with a distinction which 
reconciles speculation with practice. Man possesses 
at one and the same time natural instincts and rea- 
soning faculties. By the former he accommodates 
himself without hesitation or doubt to outwai'd ap- 
pearances, which thus regulate his practical life ; by 
the latter he endeavoure to look at things as they 
are absolutely in themselves, and thus attempts an 
impossibility. Thus scepticism admits of a practical 
criterion. In this view the polemics of scepticism 
summed up or constructed by Sextus Empiricus, have 
thrown great light upon the native condition of human 
reason. “ In sounding the depth of sceptical theories, 
we are led to recognise the fact that reason unfolds 
itself under a double law, a law of obscurity and a 
law of light, in a state wliich might be represented 
under the image of luminous shadows. It is shadowy, 
because it begins by believing, without explaining 
that belief; and thus belief, and thereby certaint}', 
is at its origin a mystery. But these shadows are 
luminous, since this faith cannot subsist without at- 
taching itself to notions, and every notion, every dis- 
tinction in thought, is of the nature of light. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised that we find, in all 
stages of the development of the human mind, this 
mixture of darkness and light. It is nothing but the 
prolongation of that primitive dualism which exists 
at the very source of reason, and which is itself de- 
rived from a still higher source, from the essence of 
every created intelligence. As intelligence, it is in 
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the light, for it lives in God, the infinite I'eason : m 
a limited intelligence, it is in darkness, being by its 
very limitations separated from the infinite reason. 
Ill this point of view, those shadows become wonder- 
fully luminous. For, if our intelligence cannot pen- 
etrate beyond its limits, and comprehend in itneff the 
darkness which surrounds it (which would be in con- 
tradiction with its finite capacity), it cun yet com- 
prehend it as necessary, and, seeing the cause why 
it can see no more, it penetrates to the impenetrable ; 
and it is a magnificent proof of its feebleness and its 
grandeur, that, all enveloped as it is in tliese sliad- 
ows, which fall upon it from the heights of creation, 
it knows how to subject them in turn, and to look 
down upon them." 

SCEUOPHYL.'VCES. See Ckimeltarchs. 
SCEUOPHYLACIITM. See Ceimeliarciiium. 
SCIIELLING (Philosophy of). See Idealists. 

SCHERIFS, the descendants of Mohammed in 
Arabia who receive the double honour that is due 
to splendid descent and superior sanctity. They are 
i multiplied overall Mohammedan countries, and in the 
districts to the north of Arabia they are called Emir 
(which see). Whole villages are peopled with Scherifs, 
and they are frequently found in the lowest state of 
misery. The presence of one of this favoured order 
commands universal respect. His person is consid- 
ered inviolable, his property safe, and the sanctity of 
his character a sure defence. From these Scherifs 
are chosen the rulers of Mecca and its adjacent ter- 
ritories. The Scherif descendants of Mohammed, 
who reside at Mecca, retain a singular practice of 
sending every male child, eight days after it is 
born, to the tents of some wandering tribe, where he 
is brought up in a hardy manner, and trained to all 
warlike exerci.ses. In the Ottoman provinces, the 
dignity of Scherif is less respected, though even in 
Turkey they enjoy some substantial privileges. In 
the towns where they reside, the Scherif or Emir is 
subject, not to the pacha, but to a member of his own 
family, who is denominated NaJdb, or general of the 
Scherifs. 

SCHIITES, one of the two grand classes into 
which Mohammedans are divided. They are the 
followers of All, and are found chiefly in Persia and 
India. For three hundred and fifty years the religion 
of the Schiites has been the established religion of 
Persia. Its fundamental principle is, that Ali (which 
see) had a Divine and indefeasible right to have 
succeeded to the caliphate on the death of Moliam- 
med, and to have transmitted that honour through his 
children, the sole descendants of the prophet. Ac- 
cordingly, the Schiites execrate the memory of the 
three caliphs who preceded Ali, whom other Mo- 
hammedans hold in the highest respect. The rival 
sect of the Sonnitea or Traditionists, have six col- 
lections of their Traditions, while the Schiites have 
four, which, however, they do not seem to regard as 
of equal authority with the Koran. Next to Ali 
himself, they assign a prominent place to Hossein 


among their twelve Imams (which see). Of tliese 
.. Imams, Ali is counted the first, and Mahdi tlie last. 

The opinion which the Schiites entertain concerning 
Mahdi is, that he still lives in the world, hid in 
some sequestered cave; and they believe that he 
will yet recover the rights of his house, bnng all 
men to the true faith, and establish a universal caliph- 
ate over the whole earth. 

It was ill A.D. 1492, that Shah Ismail, a descend- 
ant of one of the twelve Imams, ascended the throne 
of Persia, and in his reign the Sehiite faith was 
adopted by the whole nation, and became the estab- 
lished religion of the country. At this period a 
strong feeling of animosity arose between the Turks 
and the Persians, which has occasioned many bloody 
wars between them. In vain did Nadir Shah, 
when he accepted the crown of Persia, endeavour to 
bring about a uniformity of faith. Such is the hold 
which the merits and claims of Ali have taken upon 
the imaginations of the Schiites, that, tlioiigh in 
doctrine and ceremony they differ little frpm other 
Mo.slems, they regard the Sonnites with a hatred 
the most inveterate and implacable. The chief dis- 
tinction ob.‘»ervable between the two rival parties is a 
slight diflerenco in the manner in which they hold 
their hands and prostrate themselves in prayer. 

Among the great ma.sa of the Schiites, AH is re- 
garded witli the highest veneration, and almost wor- 
shipped as a god. The twelve Imams also receive 
special re'^pect. Fatimah, the only child of Moham- 
med and the wife of Ali, they venerate as a saint— 
the only case in which Moslems have ever been 
known to pay religious homage to a woman. Tlie 
great central object, however, of the system of the 
Schiites, is AH himself, whom they term the Wall 
or calipli of God, and some of them even go so far as ’ ' 
to look upon him as an incarnation of the Deity, while 
the Sonnites honour him only in the fourth degree. 

The contention, however, as to the right of Ali, 
seems altogether uncalled for, the caliphate having 
been for centuries extinct, and any prerogative which 
may be claimed by the Turkish Sultan is derivefl 
from the Fatlinite caliph of Egypt, his reputed de- 
scendant. Throughout the Turkish dominions, the 
descendants of Ali, a large body who are distin 
guished by green turbans, enjoy special privileges, 
and are treated with the highest respect. In prayer 
the Sonnite spreads forth his hands, but the Sokiite 
folds his. The Sonnite places before him, as he 
kneels, a pad or bag containing a portion of tlie sacred 
soil of the Kaaba at Mecca, that his forehead may 
rest upon it as on holy ground ; the Seftute substi- 
tutes a portion of the mould from the tombs of his 
martyrs Hassan and Hossein at Kerbelah. The 
prayers used on these occasions and the portions of 
the Koran recited are in Arabic, and committed to 
memory for the purpose. When the Mueszin ealle 
to prayers from the minaret of a mosque, among 
the Persians, who are Schiites, he adds to the usual « 
Moslem profession of faith, << Tliere is tio God l)ttt 
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God, and Mohammnd is the prophet of Gh)d,” the 
words and Ali is the vicar of God.” To the ears 
of a Turkish Bonnite these last expressions appear to 
be blasphemous in the extreme, and hll his mind 
with the most intense disgust and liorror. 

The only pilgrimage enjoined by Islaniism is that 
to Mecca, but while inaiiy of the Persian Sohiites an- 
nually resort to that sacred city, many more rest con- 
tented with a less laborious pilgrimage. The coun- 
try of which Bagdad is the cliief city is the holy 
land of the followers of Ali, as having not only been 
the seat of his government and the scene of his mur- 
der, but as being a sacred spot watered by the blood 
of many of their martyrs. Hither, accordingly, mul- 
titudes of Schiites annually resort, and even carry 
along with them the bodies of their dead relations to 
deposit them in tlie holy ground. In this region are 
four principal places of resort, the most frequented 
being Kerbelah, wliere it is believed tliat Hossein, 
the second son of Ali, was buried. About thirty 
miles south of this famed place, is Nejifl' or Meshid 
Ali, which is said to be tlie resting-place of Ali the 
vicar of God. The next place of pilgrimage is 
Elathem, distant about three miles from Bagdad, 
where stands the tomb of the seventh Imam; and 
the fourth and last is a cave in the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad, where the Mahdi or twelfth Imam is said to 
have mysteriously disappeared. 

The Schiites devoutly observe the fast of Ram- 
azan, and the various festivals usually kept by the 
otlier Moslems, but there are several annual celebra- 
tions which are peculiar to themselves. One of the 
most prominent of these is a solemn festival in hon- 
our of Ali, held on the 21st of tlie month Ramazan. 
On this occasion, a covered gallery for the accommo- 
dation of the chief men is erected, in front of which 
is a kind of pulpit eight feet high, covered with 
cloth. Prom this pulpit is read, in a mournful voice, 
an eulogium upon Ali, and at tlie end of each pas- 
sage the chief men repeat the imprecation, “ May the 
curse of God be upon the murderer of Ali I” and all 
tlie people respond, “ Rather more than less I” At 
the close of the service a procession is formed, ac- 
companied by three camels bearing represen tationa 
of the tombs of Ali, and his two .sous liassaii and 
Hossein. These are followed by three chests cov- 
ered with blue cloth, containing the treatises which 
they ai*e said to have written ; liorses carrying bows, 
turbans and flags ; and men bearing on their heads 
little boxes covered with feathers and flowers, con- 
taining the Koran. The procession is closed by 
nmsicians and young men performing a variety of 
dances. 

The first ten days of the month Moharram are de- 
voted by the Schiites in Persia to a solemn mourning 
in memory of the death of Hossein the son of Ali. (See 
Hossein’s Maetyrdom, Anniversary op.) Among 
the incidents of this celebration, Is the representa- 
tion of the marriage of Kassem the son of Hassan 
with the daughter of his uncle Hossein. A young 
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man acts tlie part of the bride, attired in a ricli wed- 
ding-dress, and accompanied by her relatives, who 
sing a mournful elegy upon the death of the bride- 
groom, who was slain before tlie marriage was con- 
summated. On parting with his bride, Kassem pre- 
sents lier with a mourning robe, whidBtehe puts on. 
At this point in the drama, tlie peopl^ ^ic with 
rage, rush upon the effigy represenUlg the calipli 
Yezid, the destroyer of All’s family, and tear it in 


pieces. 

Another festival observed by the Persian Schiites, 
is designed to commemorate the death of the 
Caliph Omar. A large platfoi*m is erected, on 
wliich is placed an image# of the calipli, as much* 
as possible disfigured and defaced. The peojile 
address the image in language the most reviling 
and abusive, for having supplanted Ali the law- 
ful luccessor of Mohammed. They then assault the 
image with sticks and stones, and batter it in pieces. 
The inside being hollow and filled with sweetmeats, 
tliese are scattered among the people, who forthwith 
seize and devour them. The Schiites do not con- 
sider themselves specially bound to attend the 
iTio.sque8 on Friday, which, as is well known, is the 
Mohammedan Sabbath ; and the reason of this 
laxity is, that their last Imam Mahdi having disap- 
peared, they have no caliph to conduct their public 
worship. Tlicy have, indeed, an Imam of the as- 
sembly, as he is called, who performs the service on 
Friday at noon, but they look upon his office as 
merely temporary, being designed to continue only 
till the missing Imam shall ajipear. Still, through 
respect for the day, the at tendance at prayers on 
Friday is much larger than on any other day of the 
week. 

SCHISM, a causeless and unnecessary separation 
from the church of Christ, or from any portion of it. 

SCHISM BILL (The), an act passed in the reign 
of Queen Anne, rendering nonconformist teachers of 
schools liable to three months’ imprisonment. It 
was also laid down as imperative upon every school- 
master, that he should receive tlie sacrament in the 
Cliurch of England, take the oaths, and teacli only 
the Church Catechism. If he should attend a con- 
venticle, he was incapacitated and imprisoned. The 
Queen, however, died on the very day that the 
act was to have received her signature, and conse- 
quently, though it liad passed both houses, it fell to 
the gi’ound. 

SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY, an expression used 
to denote the system of Divinity taught by a class of 
philosophic thinkers, from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth centuries, the distinguishing peculiarity of 
which was the application of logic, dialectics, and 
speculative philosophy in general to Theology. The 
standard guides of the Schoolmen were Aristotle and 
Augustin. When the scholastic system first began 
to bo developed, the influence of Aristotle, in so far 
as logic was concerned, was undoubtedly great, but 
in its tlieological as well as its philosophical aspect, 
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it bore the obvious appearance of being more deeply 

(which see), may be adduced as an instance of a col- 



indebted to Plato than to Aristotle. Anselm, ai‘ch- 

lection of Scholia. 



bishop of Canterbury, towards the end of the eleventh 

SCHOLIASTS, writers of Scholia^ or brief notes 



century, may be regarded as the first of the school- 

of passages of Scripture. Many of the ancient Chris- 



men, and his profound speculations on the existence 

tian Fathers, particularly the Greek Fathers, wrote 



of God, in opposition to Roscelliu, who seemed to 

Scholia, which have come down to us, and show the 



convert the Trinity into Tritheism, stamp him as one 

views entertained of the meaning of various portions 



of tiie ablest writers of his age. Such, indeed, was 

of the Sacred Volume. 



the effect of his reasoning, that his opponent was 

SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. See Pro- 



compelled publicly to recant his heretical opinions. 

PHETs (Schools of the). 



From the beginning of the twelfth century, Paris 

SCHOOLS (Catechetical). See Catechet- 



was the chief seat of scholastic theology, and among 

iCAL Schools. 



the most distinguished of its teachers was the famous 

SCHWENKFELDERS, a denomination of Chris- 



^ Abelard. But the progaess of the dialectic divinity 

tians, which arose in Silesia in tlie sixteenth century. 



was not a little retarded by the opposition which it 

It derived its name from its founder, Casper Schwenk- 



was doomed to encounter from the saintly Bernard of 

feld von Ossing, a Silesian kniglit and counsellor to 



Clairvaiix, who was strongly inclined to mystic 

the Duke of Lignitz. At the commencement of the 



views. The tide now began to turn against the d^in- 

Reformation in Germany he took a lively interest in 



ions of the schoolmen, and speculative tlieologians 

the success of the movement, and, while he held the 



sought to support their reasonings by frequent ap- 

chief Reformers in the highest respect, he was not 



peals to Holy Scripture and the Cliristian Fathers. 

prepared to adopt their views without some reserva- 



Among the most powerful of these ortliodox divines 

tions. The first point in which he differed from 



was Peter Lombard, Master of Sentences, who for 

them was on tlie subject of the Eucharist. Thus the 



centuries exercised a marked influence on theological 

words of institution, “ Tliis is my body,” Sebwenk* 



learning. In the person of Bernard, mysticism 

feld proposed to invert, reading them thus, “ My body 



had openly repudiated Scholasticism ; but a school 

is this,” that is, such as this bread, a true and real 



arose headed by Hugo of St. Victor, which attempted 

food, nourishing, satisfying, and invigorating ihe soul. 



to reconcile the two conflicting systems, uniting the 

And again the words, “ This is my blood,” he inverted 



contemplation of the mystic with the dialectics of.the 

ill the same way, “ My blood is this,” that is, such as 



Schoolmen. To the same theological school be- 

this wine which strengthens and retohes the heart. 



longed Richard of St. Victor, who first attempted to 

The second point on which lie differed from Luther 



detenniiie scholastically the degrees of mystical in- 

and the other Reformers, was in reference to the effi- 



tuition. 

cacy of the divine word. He denied that the ex- 



The second period of Scholastic Theology was 

ternal word possessed any power to enlighten and 



characterized by a most exaggerated admimtion for 

renew the mind, but maintained that all power of 



the philosophy of Aristotle, not only as a sure guide 

this kind was to be ascribed to the internal word, 



in secular teaching, but as capable of being brought 

which in his opinion was Christ himself. A third 



to bear upon Tiieological teaching. This new era 

point of difference between Schwenkfeld and the 



was introduced by Alexander of Hales, who was fol- 

Kefonners had reference to the human nature of 



lowed by several men of note, but more particularly by 

Clirist, which in its exalted state he would not allow 



Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, who met witli 

to be called a creature or a created substance, being 



a powerful opponent in John Duns Scotus, who, by 

united in that glorified state with the divine essence. 



his ingenuity and acuteness, earned for himself the 

Schwenkfeld, though he was zealous and unwea- 



title of the Subtle Doctor. 

ried in propagating through the press his peculiar 



The third period of the Scholastic Theology, to 

opinions, often declared his unwillingness to form a 



which William Occam belonged, was chiefly remark- 

separate sect, but after his death, which happened in 



able for the violent contentions which took place 

1562, numbers were found to have embraced his 



between the Nominalists and the Realists. In the 

views in Silesia, his native country. At different 



course of this period, the doctrines of the Schoolmen 

periods this denomination, which received the name 



sunk in general estimation, and so rapidly did their 

of Scliwenkfelders, were subjected to severe perse- 



influence decay, that, at the time of the Reformation, 

cution at the hands of the established clergy, who 



Scholasticism was glad to hide itself from public 

were Lutherans. But amid all opposition, this 



view, in the recesses of religious houses, where it 

peaceful and pious people steadfastly inaintalh^ 



was cherished for a time, as a subject of curious 

their opinions, and g^ually increased in numbers. 



speculation, conversant only with pure and unprofit- 

At length having taken deep root in Silesia, and 



able abstractions. 

become a religious denomination of some importance, 



SCHOLIA, brief grammatical or«exegeticaI notes. 

they attracted the attention of the Jesuits, who de- 



Sometimes they are found on the margin of manu- 

spatched missionaries to labour among them with 



scripts, and at other times either interlined or inserted 

the view if possible of converting them to the faith of 

M 


at the close of a book. The Catena Patbum 

Rome. The Emperor of Austria was at the same time 
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induced to publish an edict that all parents should 
attend regularly upon the ministrations oP'the Jesuit 
Missionaries, and should bring their children to be 
instructed in the holy Catholic faith under severe 
penalties. In vain did the Schwenkfelders appeal to 
the Emperor for toleration and indulgence. At the 
instigation of the Jesuits, a still harsher and more 
peremptory edict was promulgated, in consequence of 
which, a number of families ded into Saxony in 1725, 
where they remained for eight years, at tiie end of 
which they emigrated to Altona in Denmark, whence 
they sailed to Pennsylvania, in North America. 

On reaching their Transatlantic home the Schwenk- 
felders held a festival in gratitude for the divine 
goodness and protection, and since that period (1734), 
tiiis commemorative festival has been annually ob- 
served. The sqct is chiefly found in different parts 
of Pennsylvania. They are a small body, all of them 
G-ermans, and accordingly their public worship is con- 
ducted in the German language. Their pastors are 
chosen by lot, and being generally a pious and highly 
moral community, they maintain a strict church dis- 
cipline. Divine service is regularly held every Sab- 
Iwth, and on the afternoon of each alternate Sabbath 
a catechetical service is held both for the young and 
old. This denomination of Christians has a service 
in reference to infants which is unknown among 
other religious bodies. As soon as a child is born, a 
preacher or minister is called in to pray for the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the child, exhorting the pa- 
rents to bring up their offspring in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. A similar service is also 
performed at church as soon as the mother is capable 
of attending with the child. 

SCIAMANCY (G-r. Seta, a shadow, and manttia, 
divination), a species of divination by which it was 
pretended the dead were brought from the shades 
below. 

SCIR.^PHORIA, a festival which was celebrated 
at Athens, in honour of Athena^ in the month of 
Scirophorion. 

SCIRAS, a surname of Athenay under which she 
was worshipped in the island of Salami s. 

SCIRON, the god of the north-west wind among 
the ancient Greeks. 

SCLAVINA, a long gown worn by Romish pil- 
grims. 

SCOTIST3, a philosophico-religious school which 
arose in the end of the thirteenth and beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It derived its origin from 
John Duns Scotus, one of the ablest of the school- 
men. The birth-place of this eminent mediaeval 
philosopher is doubtful, being placed by some in 
England, by others in Scotland, and by others 
still in Irel^d. He studied at Paris, attended the 
lectures of Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, 
and having joined the Franciscans, became a distin- 
guished ornament of that order. He died in 1308 at 
Goitre, where he had for some time occupied a chair 
of philosoiHiy. From the remarkable acuteness of 


his mind, he received the name of the “ Subtle Doc- 
tor,'* and though educated by Thomas Aquinas, he 
arrived at certain conclusions botli in philosophy and 
theology wliich were completely opposed to tliose of 
his master ; so tliat, for a long period, the SooHsts and 
the Thomisti contended with the utwnst bitterness 
against each other. Both St. Thomas Duns 
Scotus set out from the same principKli|tfollowed the 
same methods, both of them* subordinating philosophy 
to theology as its aim and rule, both taking Aristotle 
as their guide, nevertheless they amved on almost all 
points at diametrically opposite results. Without 
adopting to its full extent the opinion of Augustin 
and Bonaventura, who considered rational knowledge 
as a ray of divine light, Duns Scotus supposed that 
that kind of knowledge arose indirectly from divine 
illumination, in so far as the human mind discovers 
divine ideas in the objects of which they have been 
the types. Hence all science belongs to theologians. 
The properties even of the triangle are known in a 
more noble manner by divine particiimtion, and by 
those notions of the order of the universe which ex- 
press the perfections of God, than by theological de- 
moihslrations. The Realistic opinions of this phi- 
losopher coloured his whole system of thinking. He 
believed in the reality of universal notions, and in 
order to form individuals from universals he l^clieved 
in certain positive entities, wliich determine the 
peculiar nature of each individual object. These the 
ScoHsts termed Haecceides. Thus Peter is an individ- 
ual, because the notion of Peter comes to be united in 
him to the notion of humanity. In this way the School- 
men resolved the problem of the nature of things. 

Duns Scotus maintained, in opposition to the 
ThomistSy that in reality the intellectual faculties 
have no separate existence from one another, nor do 
they exist separately from the mind itself. His 
deflnition of the will is remarkable ; he considers it 
as an absolute spontaneity, a free causality. The 
struggle between the Scotints and the ThomisU 
turned principally upon Theological questions re- 
lative to liberty, grace, and predestination. One 
great question, in particular, was keenly discussed 
by tlie two rival sects for a long period, and indeed 
still divides the doctors of the Church of Rome at 
the present day, vis. whether the Sacraments confer 
grace morally or physically ? The physical efficacy of 
the Sacraments was maintained by the ThomistSy 
while their moral efficacy was inculcated by the 
Scotista. The followers of Duns Scotus alleged both 
original sin and grace to be the invariable attributes 
of all men, and thus they held them to be develop- 
ments of the spiritual world in tlie ordinary course 
of Providence. At the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, when tlie Protestant party had succeeded in 
directing the attention of the Church to these deli- 
cate points, the Jesuits adopted the views of the 
ScodatSy and contended in favour of them with the 
ntmost eagerness against the Dominicans, who had 
imbibed the opinions of the Thomiatt. 



SCOTLAND (Establibbbd Cbukch of). It is 
di^cult to ascertain the precise period, at which 
Christianity was first introduced into Scotland. The 
only reference to the subject in the writings of the 
Ciiristian Fathers, is to be found in the works of 
Tertullian, who states that those parts of Britain 
which were inaccessible to the Romans Iiad become 
subject to Christ. If by this remark of the Latin Fa- 
ther we are to understand that the light of Divine 
truth had penetrated previously to his time, so far as 
to Caledonia, such an event can only be accounted for 
by the fact, that the frequent and severe persecutions 
under the Roman Emperors may have driven some 
Christians to seek an asylum on the remote shores 
of Britain, where they may have employed them- 
selves ill instructing the Scots and Piets in the 
knowledge of Clmstianity. It was not until a later 
period, however, that a British Bishop named Ninian 
planted Christianity in the southern provinces of 
the Piets in Scotland. Columba also, who earned for 
himself the honourable appellation of the “ Apostle 
of the Highlands,” came from Ireland about the 
middle of the sixth century, and established the gos- 
pel in the northern and western portions of the 
Pictish teiritories. The native country of Cohimba 
WHS at that time the seat of numerous monastic in- 
stitutions from which missionaries were sent forth to 
diffuse the gospel in unenlightened countries. One 
of the most energetic of these devoted heralds of the 
(TOSS was the Abbot Columba himself, who, tired with 
lioly zeal, set sail accompanied by twelve chosen 
companions for Scotland. This interesting mission- 
ary band crossed the Irish channel in a small cur- 
ragh, or wicker boat covered with hides, and huided 
on an island afterwards called Iona, and more recent- 
ly Icolmkill. This island is situated on the west of 
Mull, about midway between the territories of the 
Piets and the Caledonians. Here Cohimba founded 
a monastery, over which he presided with great hon- 
our and usefulne-ss for thirty years, encouraging his 
monks to cultivate Biblical literature. And sending 
them forth to carry the glad tidings of the gospel to 
the remotest parts of the north of Scotland. 

At its commencement this great missionary en- 
terprlze met with but partial success. By persever- 
ance and prayer, however, Columba at length pre- 
vailed, and iiis was the high satisfaction to see not 
only the Pictish territories but alino&t every district 
of Scotland and its islands renounce idolatry and 
submit themselves to the doctrines of the Cross. 
Religions establishments after the model of Iona 
were speedily instituted in various places, both on 
the Mainland and the Western Isles; and from these 
valuable seminaries of learning were sent forth 
many eminently able and useful ambassadors of 
Ciirist. The chief employment of these Culdee ec- 
clesiastics comprehended both preaching and teach- 
ing, and by their laborious exertions, with the Divine 
blessing, almost all Scotland, as well as a great pail; 
of England, was gained over to the Christian faith. 


In the article devoted to a description of t|ie 
CuLDEEfiFit has been already shown that Uiey dit^ 
fered essentially from the Church of Rome both 
in ecclesiastical polity and theological doctriiu^ 
and offered the most determined resistance to the 
encroachments of Papal supremacy. At an early 
period, accordingly, schemes were devised and set 
on foot for subjecting tlie Culdees of Scotland 4o 
the sway of Rome. A few leading ecclesiastics were 
by these means gained over to the Romish Church, 
yet the great body continued boldly to maintain 
their independence of the chair of St. Peter and to 
prosecute their work as a church submissive only to 
Christ. Hence David I., king of Scotland, who was 
a bigoted supporter of Romanism, found the native 
clergy so opposed to his wishes that he was under 
the necessity of tilling up the vacant benefices with 
foreigners. In this way he sought to give the Pa- 
pacy an ascendency in Scotland. Long and stven* 
uuiisly did the Culdees struggle against the advanc- 
ing authority and intiuence of this ambitious power, 
but so ctfcctually did Rome triumph over all opposi- 
tion that in the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Culdees disappear from the pages of history, and 
Scotland is found enshrouded in Papal darkness. 
“ The state of religion in Scotland,” says the younger 
M‘Crie, “ immediately before the Reformation, was 
deplorable in the extreme. Owing to the distance 
between us and Rome, it was the more easy for the 
clergy to keep in the minds of the people a super- 
stitious veneration for the papal power; and our an- 
cestors, who heard of tho Pope only in the lofty 
panegyrics of the monks, regarded him as a kind of 
god upon earth. Of Christianity almost nothing re- 
mained* but tlic name. An innumerable multitude 
of saints was substituted in the place of Him, who 
is the ‘ One Mediator between God and man.’ The" 
exactions made by the priests were most rapacious. 
The beds of the dying were besieged, and their last 
inoinents disturbed by these harpies, with the view 
of obtaining legacies to their convents. Nor did the 
grave itself put a period to their demands, for no 
sooner had the poor farmer or mechanic breathed 
his last, than tlie priest came and carried off his 
corpse-present ; an^ if he died rich, his relations 
were sure to be handsomely taxed for masses to re- 
lieve his soul from purgatory. The profligacy of the 
priests and higlier clergy^was notorious. The or- 
dinances of religion were debased; < divine service 
was neglected, and, except on festival days, the 
churches (about the demolition of which such an 
outcry has been made by some) were no longer em- 
ployed for sacred purposes, but served as sanctuaries 
for malefactors, places of tratiHc, or resorts for pas- 
time.’” 

In such a state of matters Christianity may alm'ost 
be said to have disappeared from the laud. Botli 
clergy and people were alike in the deepest spiritual 
ignorance. But the time liad now come when, in the 
gracious Providence of God, Scotland was to he reih 
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reptile to i^e appointed their guardian, and tlmt he 
was set to give them notice of impending danger by 
his rattle^ The sei'pent is with the Chinese a sym. 
bolic monster, dwelling in spring above the clouds to 
give rain, and in autumn under the waters. 

The ideas involved in the representation of the 
serpent -symbol appear to liave been substmitially 
the same in the four quarters of the world. At 
one time it was regarded as a type of primitive 
matter, and at another it was the image of superior 
knowledge and sagacity. “ Tlie periodic casting of 
its skin," says Mr. Hardwick, “suggested the adop- 
tion of this reptile as an emblem of returning life, 
of spring-tide, of fertility, of rejuvenescence; and, 
regarded in the same peculiar aspect, the ‘great 
century ’ of the Aztec tribes was represented as en- 
circled by a serpent grasping its own tail: while 
otlier facts appear to indicate no less distinctly that 
in both the Old World and the New the serpent was 
employed to symbolise the liigliest forms of^beirig, as 
the sun-god, the great mother of the human family, 
and even the First Principle of all things.” Many 
primitive nations also looked upon the serpent as 
the personification of the Evil Principle. 

In the Egyptian language a sei*i)ent is called 
and Moses, who was born in Egypt, says. Lev. xx. 
27, “A man also, or woman that hath a familiar spirit, 
or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to death: 
they shall stone them with stones ; their blood shall 
be upon them.” Here our translators have rendered 
the word onA by “familiar spirit,” but in all proba- 
bility it implies a serpent. In Lev. xx. 9, mention 
is made of “such as have familiar spirits,” which in 
the Hebrew is oboth, female serpents. In the time 
of the kings of Israel, tlie woi'slup of tlie serpent, 
which then prevailed in the nations of the East, 
found its way into the kingdom of Hezekiah in 
one of its grossest fonns, for we are told, 2 Kings 
xviii. 4, “He removed the high places, and hiuke 
the images, and cut down the gi'oves, and brake in 
pieces the brazen serpent tliat Moses had made : for 
unto those days the children of Israel did burn in- 
cense to it; and he called it Nehushtaii.” Thus, 
eight hundred years after the days of Moses, the 
ovb or serpent of the ancient I^yptians was still 
worshipped in Palestine. Among the idolatrous 
nations who descended from Ham this species of 
idolatry was universally practised. Nay, it has 
sometimes been alleged to have been tlie most pre- 
valent kind of worship in the antediluvian world. 
8ERPENTINIANS. See Ophites. ' 

SERTA. See Garlands. 

SEUVETIANS, the name given in the sixteenth 
century to the followers of Michael Servetus, who is 
generally believed to have taught a species of So- 
cinianism before the time of either Faustus or Lseliiis 
Sooinus. He rejected the doctrine of three divine 
peraons in the Godhead, denied the eternal genem- 
tion of the Son, and admitted no eternity in the 
Son except b tlie purpose of God. Mosheim, 

II. 


who wrote a detailed life of Servetus, represents 
I him as maintaining that “the Deity, before the 
creation of the world, had produced within him- 
self two personal representations, or manners of ex- 
istence, which were to be the medium of intercourse 
between him and mortals, and by whonpMKonsequently 
he was to reveal his will and display his^ xcy and 
beneficence to the cliildren of men. these two 

representatives were the Word and the Holy Ghost: 
that the former was united to the man Christ, who 
was born of the Viigin Mary, by an omnipotent act 
of the Divine will; and that, on this account, Christ 
might be properly called God : tliat the Holy Spirit 
directed the coui'se, and animated the whole system 
of nature; and more especially produced in the 
minds of men wise counsels, virtuous propensities, 
and divine feelings; and finally, that these two re- 
presentations were, after the destruction of this 
globe, to be absorbed into the substance of the Deity, 
wlience they had been formed.” He is further 
charged with calling in question the truth of some 
parts of the Old Testament; with using the most 
violent and intemperate language; witli ridiculing 
the doctrine of the Trinity by the most ludicrous 
comparisons; and, in short, with Spinosism, con- 
founding the Creator with his creatures. 

Besides holding these heretical opinions, Servetus 
opposed Infant baptism, and denied original sin. The 
principal leaders of the Reformation denounced his 
doctrines as grossly heretical. His first work, which 
treated of what he termed tlie errors on the subject 
of the Trinity, was printed at Hageiiau in 1531 ; and 
so universally was it conrlemned that, in a work 
which he published the following year, he professed 
to recant the errors of Ins former book, while in 
substance he brought forward the same opinions, 
with greater power both of logic and satire. His 
great theological work, entitled ‘Restoration of 
Christianity,’ cost him many years’ study ; and when 
completed in 1533, it was given forth with merely 
the initials of his name on the last page. The 
authorship of the work was easily traced, and both 
Servetus and his book were regained with universal 
abhorrence. A process before the Inquisition was 
commenced against him, and, foreseeing the result, 
he sought safety in flight. For a time he lay con- 
cealed in Geneva, but having been discovered, he 
was tried before the civil autlioritics, not only on 
the ground of holding and teaching heretical and 
blasphemous opinions, but having been guilty of se- 
dition and treason. On the latter charge he was 
condemned to be burnt alive, and on the 27th Octo- 
ber, 1553, the sentence was put in execution. Cal- 
vin has been accused by numerous writers, particu- 
larly of the Romish church, of having taken an 
active part in procuring the condemnation of this 
arch-heretic, but in the article Calvin we have al- 
ready shown how completely the recent discovery of 
important documents has vindicated the character of 
the eminent French reformer, by showing that Ii# 
4 B 
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neither had, nor could have, any influence over tlie 
civil court in which the trial of Servetus took place. 

SERVITES, a Roinish fi-aternity, founded in Tus- 
cany, A. D. 1233, by seven Florentine merchants. 
The name was derived from the peculiar attachment 
of the oitler to the Virgin Mary. The rule which 
the Servitea followed was that of St. Augustin, but 
the order was consecrated to ilie memory of the holy 
widowhood of the blessed Virgin, and therefore wore 
a black dress and had other peculiarities. In course 
of time it increased to such an oxtetit that it l)ecame 
divided into twenty -seven provinces, and was in- 
vested by the popes with various privileges. The 
monks of this fraternity formerly were in the habit 
of eating no animal food, and observing several oilier 
austerities which, however, they afterwards renounced. 
The chief monastery of the Serriten is that of the An- 
nuuciado at Florence, so called from a picture of the 
annunciation of the blessed Virgin winch is in their 
possession. Tliere are also nuns of this order who 
have several nunneries in Germany, Italy, and Flan- 
ders. 

SKSSIOX (Kirk ), an ecclesiastical court in 
Presbyterian churches, composed of the minister or 
ministers of the congregation and of lav-elders. It 
is legally convened when summoned by the minister 
from the pulpit or by personal citation to tlie mem- 
bers. There are no fixed times for its meetings. 
Tlie minister is officially moderator of the kirk-ses- 
sion, ai>d every meeting is constituted and also con- 
cluded by prayer, both which acts must be entered 
in the minutes, ollierwise the meeting is not consid- 
ered to have l>een regularly held. In the absence of 
the moderator any other minister may preside in his 
name, and with liis permission. Tlie moderator has 
only a casting vote. In every kirk-session there 
must be at least two ciders, as it requires a minister 
and two elders to form a quorum of the session. 

^Vheii a congregation is entirely without elders, 
tlie minister applies to the presbytery of the bounds 
to appoint a kirk-session ; or the jnesbytery being 
ascertained of the fact, proceeds of itself to do so. 
It belongs to the kirk-session to superintend and 
jiromote tlie religious concerns of tlie congregation 
I ill regard to both discipline and worship ; to appoint 
special days for Divine worship; to settle the time 
for dispensing the ordinances of religion; to judge of 
the qualifications of those who desire to partake of 
! tliem; to grant certificates of iiKmiberehip to com- 
j municants who may be about to leave the congrega- 
I tion; to take cognizance of such as have been guihy 
I of scandalous offences, and to cause them to undergo 
the discipline of the eburcb. 

I SlO'l'HIANS, a Gnostic sect of tlie second cen- 
I tiiry, who derived their name from an opinion which 
I tliey held that Seth would finally reappear in the 
I person of the Messiah. Tliey regarded Cain as a 
I representative of the Hylic, Abel of the Psychical, 

I and Seth of the Pneumatic principle. Irenssus classes 
( this sect with the Ophites (which see). Epiplia- 


niuB informs us that the Sethians boasted that they 
were the descendants of Seth, son of Adam, whom 
they mightily extolled, saying that .he was an exam- 
ple of righteousness and every virtue. They alleged 
that the world was made by angels and not by the 
Supreme Being. Neandcr niaintaiiis tiiat it was n 
fundamental idea of their system, that ** the 
found means to preserve through every age, in the 
midst of the Demiurge's world, a iiice bearing within 
them the spiritual seed which was related to her 
own nature.’* Irenseiis says that they believed that 
tlie Christ descended upon Jesus at his baptism, and 
that when he was led away to be crucified the Ciirist 
departed from him. 

SEVERIANS, a party of the MoNOPiiYBiTEg 
(which see). 

SEXAGESIMA, the Sunday which, in round 
numbers, is sixty days before Easter. 

SEXT, a name given to the Noon-day Service 
(which see) of the early Christian church, because it 
was held at the slxtli hour, or at twelve o’clock. 

SEXTON, a corruption from SACRISTAN (wltich 
see). This officer was anciently tiie attendant and 
waiter on llie clergy. The sexton, in the present 
day, is required to keep the jicws of tlie church 
(dean, and attend to the outward accommodation of 
the congregation during Divine service ; to dig 
graves and attend to the decent burial of ilie dead ; 
to provide water for the dispensation of Baptism and 
bread and wine for tlie Lord’s Supper. In England, 
the sexton is appointed by the minister of the par- 
ish, but is under the direction of the churchwardens. 

SI1.4DI)AI, a name applied to the Supreme Be- 
ing ill various pas.^ages of the Sacred Scriptures. It 
signifies All - Sufficient or Almighty, and perhaps 
both. Our translators have uniformly rendered the 
name Almighty. It is never applied to angels or 
men or false gods in any manner. 

SHAKERS, an American sect which is also 
known by the name of the United Society of Believ- 
ers or Millennial Church. They arose ns- a distinct 
body in the course of the first lialf of the eighteenth 
century, but they are accustomed to trace tlieir prin- 
ciples back to the Camisards (which see), or French 
prophets, who again were preceded by a school of 
professedly inspired prophets at Dauphiny in 1688. 
Three of their number passed over to England about 
1705, and pro])agated the proplietic spirit so rapidly^, 
that ill the course of the year ihei'e were two hun- 
dred or three hundred of these prophets in and about 
London, of both sexes and of all ages. The great 
subject of their prediction was the near approach of 
the kingdom of God, the happy times of the CJitir^h, 
and the Millennial state. Al^ut the year 1747, a so- 
ciety was formed without any established creed or 
particular mode of worship, professing to yield tlrem- 
selves up to be led and govenied from time to time 
as the Spirit of God might dictate. Some years 
after the formation of tills society, it was joined by 
Ann I^ee, a person who rose to some importance in 
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coiiiioction with it. In the year 1770, tliis wmnan I 
WHS favoured witli what she considered a revelation | 
fi*om heaven, testifying against the carnal nature of I 
the flesh as the root of liuman depra\ity, and the 
foundation of the fall of roan. Thenceforth Ann was 
received and acknowledged by all the faithful mem- 
bers of the society as tlieir spiritual mother in Christ, 
and was uniformly addressed throughout the commu- 
nity by the title of Mother Ann. 

A few years after this extraordinary revelation. 
Mother Ann, in obedience to an alleged command 
from heaven, set out, accompanied by a number of 
her followers, to America. They aail^, accordingly, 
from Liverpool, and reached New York in 1774. 
Tlteir first settlement was in the town of Watervliet, 
seven miles from Albany, where they remaii»ed in 
retirement till the spring of 1780, At this time the 
society consisted only of ten or twelve persons, all 
of whom came from England, hnt it now gradually 
increased in numbers until 1787, when the church 
was established at New Ijchanon which still remains, 
as a common centre of union for all who belong to 
the society in various parts of the country. During 
a period of five years, from 1787 to 1792, regular 
societies were formed on the same principles of order 
and church government in various parts of the East> 
cm Stales, but the greatest and moat remarkable 
increase was in the Western States, chiefly arising 
from a most extraordinary revival of religion which 
took place in the beginning of the present century, 
and is usttally called the Kentucky revival. 

Mother Ann died in 1784, and was succeeded in 
the leadership of the society by James Whittaker, 
wiio was known by the title of Fatlier James ,* and 
At his death in 1787, the administration of tlie soci- 
ety devolved upon Father Joseph Mcaclmn, under 
whom the people were gathered into associations or 
communities, having over them ministers who were 
in some cases male and in others female. 

Since the decease of Father Joseph in 1796, the 
administration, according to his directions, has been 
vested in a ministry which generally consists of four 
persons, two of each sex. Their peculiar mode of 
worship the Sliakers trace to repeated operations of 
supernatural power and divine light. Hence the 
manifestations of the Spirit being various, their ex- 
ercises in their regular meetings are also various, 
sometimes consisting of a dance, and sometimes of a 
march round tiie room, in harmony with hymns sung 
on the occasion. Shouting and clapping of hands 
also frequently occur. Extraordinary spiritual gifts, 
such as were possessed by the Apostles and primi- 
tive Christians, they believe to ha\e been renewed in 
their society, and even increased. Tlie gift of tongues 
has been often and extensively witnessed. The gift of 
melodious and heavenly songs has been very com- 
mon. The gift of prophecy has been eryoyed in a 
most wonderful degree, such indeed as has never 
before been known upon the eartlu 

The tenets of this peculiar sect are thus described 
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by one of themselves: — “They believe that the fini 
light sal vat ion was given or made known to the 
patriarchs by promise; and that they believed in 
the promise of Christ, and were obedient to the 
command of God made known unto them as the 
people of God ; and were accepted by him as riglit- 
eons, or perfect in their generation, aocordin'^f^ 'O the 
measure of light and truth nienifested^to them; 
which were as waters to the ankles; signified by 
Ezekiel's vision of the holy waters, chap, xlvii. 
And although they could nut receive regeneration, or 
the fulness of salvation, from the fleshy or fallen 
nature in this life; because the fulness of time was 
not yet come, that they should receive the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and fire, for the destruction of 
the body of sin, and purification of the soul. But 
Abraham being called and chosen of God, as the 
father of the faithful, was received into covenant 
iGiation with God by promise; that in him, and his 
seed, all the families of the eartli should be blessed. 
And the earthly blessings, which were promised to 
Abraham, were a shadow of gospel or spiritual 
blessings to come. And circumcision, or outward 
cutting of the foreskin of the flesh, did not cleanse 
tlie man from sin, but was a sign of the spiritual 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire. Winch is by 
the power of God manifested in divers operations 
and gifts of the Spirit, as in the days of the apostles, 
wliich does indeed destroy the body of sin or flesliy 
nature, and purify the man from all sin, both soul 
and body. So that Abraham, though in the full 
faith of the promise, yet as he did not receive the 
substance of the thing promised, his hope of eternal 
salvation was in Christ by the gospel, to be Attained 
in the resurrection from the dead. 

“The second light of dispensation was the law 
that was given of God to Israel, by the hand of 
Moses; which was a farther manifestation of that 
salvation, which was promised through Christ by 
the gospel, both in the order and ordinances which 
were iivstituted and given to Israel, as the church and 
people of God, according to that dispensation wliich 
was AS waters to (he knees — Ezek. xlvii. 4, by wliich 
they were distinguished from all the families of tlie 
earth. 

“ Tlie third light of dispensation was the gospel of 
Christ's first appearance in the flesh, wliich was as 
waters to the Urbis — Ezek. xlvii. 4, and that salvation 
which took place in consequence of liis life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension to the right hand of the 
Father, being accepted in his obedience, as the first 
horn among many l^eihren — Rom. viii, 29, he received 
power and authority to administer the power of the 
resurrection and eternal judgment to all the children 
of men. But as the nature of that dispensation was 
only AS water to the loins, Ezek. xlvii. 4, the mystery 
of God was not finished, but there was another day 
prophesied of, called the second appearance of Christ, 
or final and last display of GKid's grace to a lost 
world, in which the mystery qf Qod should he fiimhed^ 
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Rev. X. 7, M he hae spoken by his prophets, since Hie 
world begaUf Luke i. 70; which day could not come, 
except there was a falling away from that faitli and 
power that the Church then stood in. 

“The fourth light of dispensation is the second 
appearance of Christ, or final and la^t display of 
God's gmce to a lost world ; in which the mystery 
of God will be finished, and a decisive work accom- 
plished, to the final salvation or damnation of all the 
children of men; which according to the prophecies, 
rightly calculated and truly understood, began in the 
year of our Saviour, 1747, (see Daniel and the Reve- 
lations) in the manner following: To a number, in the 
manifestation of great light, and mighty trembling, 
by the invisible power of God, and visions, revela- 
tions, miracles, and prophecies; which has progres- 
sively increased with administrations of all those 
spiritual gifts administered to the apostles at the 
day of Pentecost ; which is the Comforter that has 
led us into all truth; and which was promised to 
abide with the true church of Christ unto the end of 
the world. And by which we find baptism into 
ChrieCs deaih^ Rom. vi. 4, death to all sin : become 
alive to God, by the power of Christ’s resurrection, 
which worketh in us mightily, by which a dispensa- 
tion of the gospel is committed unto ns, and woe be 
unto us if we preach not the gospel of Christ ; for in 
sending so great a salvation and deliverance from 
the law of sin and death, in believing and obeying 
this gospel, which is the gospel of Christ, in confess- 
ing and forsaking all sin, and denying ourselves, 
and bearing the cross of Christ against the world, 
flesh, and devil, we have found forgiveness of all our 
sins, and are made partakers of the grace of God, 
wherein we now stand. While all others, in believ- 
ing and obeying, have acceptance with God, and find 
salvation from their sins as well as we, God being no 
respecter of persons, but willing that all men should 
come to the knowledge of the truth and be saved.” 

The Shakers consist of three classes or degrees of 
order. (1.) Those who unite with the society in re- 
ligious faith and principle, but do not enter into tem- 
poral connection with it. Relievers of this class are 
not controlled by the society as to their property, 
children, or families. (2.) Those who join one of 
the families into which the community is divided, 
stipulating to devote their services freely, and with- 
out pecuniary compensation, to promote the common 
interest of the family to wiiich they belong. (3.) 
Those who enter into a contract and covenant to dedi- 
cate and devote themselves and their services, with 
all they possess, to the service of God and the sup- 
port of the institntion for ever, stipulating never to 
bring debt nor damage, claim nor demand, against 
the Society, nor against any member therof, for any 
property or service which they have thus devoted 
to the uses and purposes of the institution. 

There are at present about fifteen communities of 
Shakers in diflerent parts of the United States, in- 
cluding 7,000 or 8,000 members. They teach that 


all external ordinances, particularly baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, ceased in tlm apostolic age; 
aud none since that time have been authorized to 
preach until they themselves were sent to gatlter in 
the elect. They discard inArriage, and inculcate 
that tliey that have wives be as though they had 
none, and that thus the purity of heaven may be 
attained upon the earth. 

SHAMANISM, the superstition which prevails in 
Upper Asia, particularly among the Ugrian races of 
Siberia and the hill-tribes on the south-westeni fron- 
tier of China. It was the old religion of the whole 
Tartar race before Budhistnand Mohammedanism were 
disseminated among them. The adherents of this re- 
ligion acknowledge the existence of a Supreme God; 
but they do not offer him any worship. They wor- 
ship neither gods nor heroes, but demons, which are 
supposed to be cruel, revengeful, and capricious, and 
are worshipped by bloody sacrifices and wild dances. 
The ofiiciating magician or priest excites himself to 
frenzy, and then pretends or supposes himself to be 
possessed by the demon to which worship is being 
offered; and after the rites are over, he communi- 
cates to those who consult him the information he 
has received. The Shamanists have no regular 
priesthood. In general the father of the family is 
the priest and magician ; but the office may be 
undertaken by any one who pleases, and at any 
time laid aside. The arts of sorcery are practised 
by the priests and also the worship of deformed 
stone images. 

SHAMANS, the priests, wizards, or conjurors of 
Shamanism. By meiins of enchantments they pre- 
tend to cure diseases, to avert misfortunes, and to 
predict futui-e events. They are great observers 
and interpreters of dreams. They pretend also to 
practise Cheiromancy (which see). By such arts 
they acquire a gi’eat ascendency over the people. 

SHAMMATHA, the highest degi’ee of excom- 
munication among the ancient Jews, pronounced 
after all human means had been tried in vain to 
bring a sinner to repentance. It consigned him, as 
an obstinate and impenitent transgressor, totally and 
finally to the Divine judgment. Several writers 
have supposed that it was adopted into the Christian 
church under the name of Anathema (which see). 
The Shammatha was accompanied with corporal 
punishment, and sometimes with banishment and 
death. The Jews allege that this excommunication 
was used by Ezra and Neheiniah against the Samari- 
tans ill this manner: “They assembled the whole 
congregation in the temple of the Lord, and they 
brought three hundred jiriests, three hundred trum- 
pets, and three hundred books of the law, and as 
many boys ; and they sounded their trumpets, wid 
the l.<eviteB singing, cursed the Samaritans by all the 
sorts of excommunication in the mystery of the 
name Jehovah, and in the decalogue, and with the 
curse of the superior house oC judgment, and like- 
wise with the curse of the inferior house of judgtnent; 
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that no Israelite should eat the bread of a Samaritan, erate, to quicken: yet neitlier to have life inherent 

(hence they say, he who eats a Samaritan’s bread is in itself. They both are made the objects of solemn 

as he who eats swine’s flesh) and let no Samaritan prayers and sacrifices. Both may also be described 

be a proselyte in Israel ; and that they should have as ‘ spiritual :’ yet only in so far as spirits of which 

no part in the resuiTection of the dead.” The Sham- they are in some soit the aggregate expression are 

mcUha seems to have been somewhat similar to the ditl'used in every form of animated natuas. ‘ Heaven* 

Maranaiha of the apostles. is in particular (these writers argue) a pers^^^cation 

SHANGI TE, a deity of the Cliirtese, often spoken of the ever-present I^aw, and Order, aisMitelligence, 

of in terms which seem to point him out as, in their which seem to breathe amid the wonderful activities 

view, the Supreme Being, tlie only true God. This of physical creation, in the measured circuit of the 

is a much disputed point however. Mr. S. 0. Ma> seasons, in the alternation of light and darkness, in 

Ian, in his work entitled ‘ Who is God in China?’ the ebb and flow of tides, in the harmonious and 

argues, with gi’eat ability and learning, in favour of majestic revolutions of the planetary bodies. ‘Hea- 

Shang-te as identical with the God of the Chris- ven,* in other words, so far from being personal, or 

tians; while, on the other hand, it is inaintainod sjiiritual, or self-conscious, is a blind necessity in- 

by several writers, among whom the llev. Mr. herent in all forms of life, a Law and not a Ijegisla- 

M‘Letchie is entitled to a high place, that Shang-te tor, a Power without volition, and a Guide without 

is properly not a personal Being distinct from mat- intelligence. Nay, many of these writers Iiave gone 

ter, but a soul of the world. The word, in fact, is so far as to contend that Shang-te himself, of whom 

often used in the Chinese classiciil writers to denote the liighcst and most god-like qualities are predica- ! 

the power manifested in the various operations of ble, is really no more llian a gi-eat ‘ Anirna inuiidl,’ 

nature. It is never applied to a Self-Existent, Al- energising everywhere in all il«e processes of nature, | 

mighty Being, tlte Creator of the universe. In the and binding all the parts togetlier in one mighty or- 

Shoo-king, one of the sacred books of the Chinese, ganism, exactly as the soul of man pervades and j 

there are no fewer thati tliirty-eight allusions to animates the body: and in accordance with tliis 1 

some great Power or Being called Shang-te. ‘‘ The notion they remind ns how the Le-ke had decided, ' 

name itself,” as we learn from Mr. Hardwick, “ im- that ‘if we speak of all tl)e shin (or spirits) collec- \ 

ports august or sovereign ruler. As tiicre depicted lively, we call them Shang-te.' ” 

he possesses a higli measure of intelligence, and ex- SllASTliAS (Tiie Great), the sacred books of I 
erciaes some degree of moral government ; ho pun- the Hindus. They are all of them written in the 

itfhes the evil, he rewards the good. To him espe- Sanscrit language, and believed to be of Divine ( 

dally is offered the sacrifice Lode; while other cere- inspimtion. They are usually reduced to four class- '] 

monies are performed in honour of ‘the six Tsong, es, which again are subdivided into eighteen heads. >1 

the mountains, tlie rivers, and the spirits genemlly.’ The first class consists of the four Vedas, which are I 

These beings of inferior rank appear to constitute accounted the most ancient and the most sacred com- \ 

the court, or retinue, of the celestial ruler ; and else- positions. The second class consists of the four | 

where he is attended by ‘five heavenly chiefs, mem- Upa-Vedas or sub-scriptures ; and the third, of the | 

hers also of his council, who are set over the presi- six Ved-angas or bodies of learning. The fourth 1 

dents of heaven, of tlie earth, and of the sea. These, class consists of the foiw Up- angaa or appended ( 

in turn, nmge in the world of shin (or spirits of the bodies of learning. The first of these embraces the ! 

air), of hoei (souls of the deceased), and ke (spirits eighteen l^ranasor sacred poems. Besides thePw- ! 

of, or from below, the earth).’ It is again expressly ranas, t\>e fii*st Up-anga comprises the Ramayan and 

stated in tlie Shoo king, and perhaps with reference Mahabharut. The second and third Up-angas con- 

also to the nature of Shang-te: ‘ Heaven is supremely sist of the principal works on Logic and Metaphy- 

intelligent: the perfect man imitates him (or it): sics. The fourth and last Up-anga consists of the 

the ministers obey hiin (or it) with respect: the peo- Body of Law in eighteen books, compiled by Manu, 

pie follow the orders of the government.’ And, the son of Brahma, and other sacred personages, 

finally, it is enjoined by fresh authorities that, on SHEAHS. See Schiites. 

these sacred grounds, the ‘ people shall not hesitate SHEBAT, the fifth month of the civil and the 

to contribute with all their power to the worship of eleventh of the ecclesiastical year of the Hebrews, 

the sovereign Lord of Heaven, Shang-te, to that of They began in this month to number the years of 

celebrated mountains, great rivers, and of tlie shm of tlie trees they planted, the fruits of which were ac- 

the four quarters.’ counted impure till the fourth year. 

“On the other hand, a second class of writers SHECHINAH, a name given by the ancient Jews 
have ooptended, that in the very oldest products of to the manifestation of the Divine Presence, visibly 

the Chinese mind, no proper personality has ever displayed above the Mercy-seat in the appearance of 

been ascribed to this supreme and all-embracing a cloud. To this there is a reference in Lev. xvi. 

Power. Heaven is called the Father of the Uni- 2, — “And the Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto 

verse, but only in the same way as Earth is called Aaron thy brother, that he come not at all times into 

the Mother. Both of them are said to live, to gen. the holy place within the vail before the mercy-seat, 
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SllEIKH-SHEW-BUBAD. 


i which 18 upon ti»e ark, tliat lie die not ; for I will | 
appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat." Out of j 
this cloud the voice of God was uttered witli deep 
solemnity, so as to be heard through the veil in the 
holy place. This was the appointed mode of holding 
direct intercourse with the Holy One of Ismel. 

There I will meet with thee," says Jehovah, “and 1 
will commune with thee from above the mercy-seat." 
From the situation of the ShecMnah, God is spoken 
of as “ dwelling between the cherubim.” The rab- 
bins allege that the Shechinah first resided in the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness, whence it passed into 
the sanctuary of Solomon’s temple, where it con- 
tinued till the destruction of Jerusalem and the tem- 
ple, when it finally disappeared and was no more 
seen. 

SHEfKH, literally an old man, and often applied 
in Turkey to men of learning. It is also the title of 
the heads of the Mohammedan sects, and the name 
given to the preachers in their mosques. 

SHEIKH-ET.-ISLAM, one of the titles of the 
grand Mufti of Constantinople, who is the president 
of the Ulema or College of the Professors of the 
Mohammedan T^aw. 

SHE-KlA,a name given to Budha (which see) 
among the Ciiinese. He is also called Fo. 

SHE-KING, one of the sacred books of the Clii- 
nese. It contains three hundred and eleven odes 
and other lyrics chiefly of a moral tone and charac- 
ter. Tills book of odes contains several pieces which 
are probably so old as twelve centuries before Christ. 
It is believed to be a selection from a larger number 
which were extant in the time of Confucius, and by 
him collected and published. 

SHEMA, three portions of Scripture which form 
a pait of the daily service of the modern Jews. 
'I’he passages referred to are Deut. vi. 4 — 9, Dent, 
xi. 13 — 21, Numb. xv. 37 — 41 ; and as the first of 
these portions begins with the word Shema, this 
tenn is applied to all the portions taken together, 
and the recital of them is called Kikiath-Shema 
(which see), or the Reading of the Shema. To re- 
cite these passages twice every day they maintain to 
be expressly enjoined in the words of the l^aw: 
“ Thou shalt talk of them when thou liest down and 
when thou risest up," — language which they inter- 
pret as simply meaning night and morning. Women 
and servants and little children, or those under 
twelve years, are exempted by the Mishna from this 
obligation. 

SHEMHAMPHORASH, a cabbalistic word 
among the Rabbinical Jews, who reckon it as of 
such importance, that Moses spent forty days on 
Mount Sinai in learning it from the angel Saxael. 
It is not, however, the real word of power, but an 
expression or representation of it. The Rabbis dis- 
pute whether the genuine word consisted of 12, or 
42, or 72 letters. By their Cktnatria or cabbalistic 
arithmetic they try to some extent to reconstruct it- 
They allege that Jesus of Nazareth stole it from the 


temple; and by its means was enabled to jierfbrm 
many wonderful works. It is now lost; and henee 
the Rabbis declare tlmt the prayers of Israel are of 
so little avail ; but if any one were able rightly and 
devoutly to pronounce it, he would by this means 
have power to create a world. It is alleged, indeed, 
that two letters of the word inscribed by a cabbalist 
on a tablet, and thrown into the sea, raised the stonn 
which, in A. D. 1642, destroyed the fleet of Charles 
Fifth. Wnte this word, say the Rabbis, on the per- 
son of a prince, and you are sure of his abiding favour. 
The rationale of its virtue is tlius described by Mr, 
Alfred yauglian in his ^ Hours with the Mystics.’ 
“The Divine Being was supposed to have com- 
menced the work of creation by concentrating on 
certain points tlie primal universal Light. Within 
the region of these was the appointed place of our 
world. Out of the remaining hiininoiiH points, or 
foci, he constructed certain letters — a heavenly al- 
phabet. Tliese characters he again combined into 
certain creative words, whose secret |>otency pro- 
duced the forms of the material world. The word 
Slietnhamphorasli contains the sum of these celestial 
letters, with all their inherent virtue, in its mightiest 
conibiimtion." 

SHEMONEH ESUEH, the eighteen prayers used 
by the modern Jews, and held by them in the high- 
est estimation. These prayers are alleged to have 
been composed and instituted by Ezra and tho ineii 
of the great synagogue. Anotli^r prayer has been 
added, which is directed against heretics and apos- 
tates, thus rendering the number nineteen, though 
the name of SkemoneJi Esreh is still retained. The 
additional prayer is inserted as the twelfth, and is 
usually ascribed to Rabbi Gamaliel, or, according to 
others, to Rabbi Samuel. 'I'lie whole of the Shemo- 
neh Eere/i must bo repeated three times every day 
by all Israelites that are of age without exception, 
whether in public at the synagogue, or at tlieir own 
houses, or wherever they may happen to be. In 
this matter they consider themselves as conforming 
to the expressed resolution of David, Psalm Iv. 17, 
“ Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, 
and cry aloud; and he shall hear my voice;" and 
imitating the example of Daniel, of whom it is said 
that he “ kneeled upon his knees three times a-day, 
and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he 
did aforetime.” 

SHEOL. See Hades. 

SHEW -BREAD, twelve loaves of unleavened 
bread which were kept conliimally upon a tabli^ 
appropriated to the purpose in the ancient Jewisli 
tabernacle. The law of the shew -bread is to bs 
found in Ijov. xxiv. 5 — ^9. The loaves were ar- 
ranged in two piles, one loaf upon another, and over 
each pile there was sprinkled a small quantity 
of pure frankincense. The shew -bread was also 
called bread of the presence, because it was sol^nnly 
presented before tlie Lord, a type of that living 
bread which cometli down from heaven, and ie aval* 



SHIE-TSIH-SHIVA-NARAYANAIS. 


Ill tlie presence of God. The twelve loaves, answer- 
ing to the twelve tribes of Israel, were renewed 
every Sabbath-day, when the old were taken away 
and eaten by the priests alone in the courts of 
God's house. In Solomon’s temple there were ten 
tables, each of them having twelve loaves. One 
Sabbath morning, when the priests were engaged in 
removing the old cakes of the shew-hread and ar- 
ranging the new, David, accompanied by a chosen 
baud of his faithful followers, appeared at the gates 
of the Tabernacle, requesting from tlie priests a sup- 
ply of food to satisfy their immediate wants, as they 
were in danger of perishing from hunger. The case 
was urgent, and called for immediate attention. No 
other bread could be procured except the Hhew-^hread, 
which the priests alone were permitted to eat. Tlie 
law was strict; yet strict though it was, the cere- 
monial law must yield to stem necessity. David 
did not hesitate to eat the skew-bread; and in doing 
so, as our blessed Lord plainly teaches, Matt. xii. 
3, 4, he committed no sin. 

SHIE-TSIH, gods of the land and grain among 
the Chinese. There is an altar to these deities in 
Pekin, which is square, and only ten feet high, being 
divided into two stories of five feet each. Each side 
of the square measures fifty-eight feet. The Em- 
peror alone has (he privilege of worshi])plng at this 
altar; and it is not lawful to erect a similar one in 
any part of the empire for the use of any of his 
subjects, however exalted in station. 

SHIN, spirits of the air among the Chinese. Dr. 
Milne says that t*he word Skin should very rarely if 
ever be rendered god in translating from Chinese 
books; but rather seoii, a spirit or an inteliigence. 
Ill tlie Le-Jee it is said that “if we speak of all the 
Shin collectively, we call them Siiang-te ” (which 
see), but the very circumstance that the word Skin 
is a collective noun, and never used with a numerical 
affix, shows that it cannot be considered as denoting 
the one supreme God. 

SHING-MEN, a Chinese deity said to be the son 
of Fo or Fo-hif and to correspond with the Hindu 
god Oanesa. 

SHING'MOO, a goddess worshipped in China as 
the supposed mother of Fo^ and styled the Queen 
of Heaven. Her image is generally placed in a 
niche behind the altar, sometimes having an infant 
either in her arms or on her knee, and her head en- 
circled with a glory. 

8HJVA, the third person in the Hindu triad. In 
the Mahabhamta he is the god of the Himalaya 
mountains. We first hear of Shiva — worshipped 
about B, 0, 300 — some centuries after the first pro- 
tniilgation of Budhism. Shiva-worship was celebrated 
among the hill-tribes at first, as Megasthenes infonns 
us, in tumultuous festivals, the worshippers anointing 
their bodies, wearing crowns of flowers, and sound- 
ing bells and cymbals. Hence the Greeks have 
supposed that (his kind of worship must have been 
drived from Dtonf/sus, The Brahmans for a lime 
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refused to patronize either Skiva or his worshippers; 
but yielding at length to the overpowering influence 
of popular opinion, they consented to the introduc- 
tion of the worship of Shiva, w'hich speedily spread 
from the hill -country to the plains. A beautiful 
poem on ShivH, under the name of tin War God, 
was the work of Kalidasa, who is suppose”^' N? have 
lived B. 0 . 56. In this poem Skiva supreme 
deity, and fire one of his eight shapes. In the early 
centuries of the Cliristian era, a threefold Almighty 
Power came to be recognised in the religion of 
India; in some localities, and at certain epochs, 
Shiva was considered to be tliis Power. Col. Sykes, 
difleriiig from other oriental scholars, alleges that 
Sankhara Achdrya establi.siied the exclusive wor- 
ship of Skiva ill the ninth century after Christ. 
There is no doubt that from that period this deity 
has been worshipped under the symbol of the Linga^ 
inlimaling perhaps that liis destructive powers have 
always reference to some future reproduction. Shiva 
is invested by popular imagination in India with the 
most hideous and appalling attributes. He is de- 
scribed in the Puranas as “wandering about, sur- 
roundod by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, 
and with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of 
a funeral pile, ornamented w'itli human skulls and 
bones, sometimes laughing, sometimes crying.” The 
votaries of Shiva, and more especially of his consort 
Durga or Vein, are in the habit of subjecting them- 
selves to excruciating tortures in honour of their di- 
vinity. These have been fully noticed in the article 
Duuga-Pujah. Tlie worship of Shiva continues 
to be, as it has been from a remote period, the reli- 
gion of the Brahmans, who receive him us their 
tutelary deity, wear his insignia, and womhip the 
Linga either in temples or in houses or on the side 
of a sacred stream, providing in the last-mentioned 
case extempore emblems kneaded out of the mud or 
clay of the river’s bed. Next to the annual festival of 
Durga, one of the most popular in Eastern India is 
that of the Chakak-Pujah (which see), a festival 
held ill honour of Skiva in his character of Maka 
Kala, or time, the great destroyer of all things. 

SHIVA-NAUAYANAIS, a Hindu sect of Uiii- 
tarians who profess the worsliip of one God, of wiioin 
no attributes are predicated. They offer no worship 
and pay no. regard wliatever to any of the objects of 
Hindu or Mohammedan veneration. Proselytes are 
admitted into the sect from Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans alike, and the sect coinjirises even professed 
Clu’istians from the lower classes of the mixed popu- 
lation. The mode of reception into the sect is very 
simple. A few of the members assemble at the re- 
quisition of a novice, place one of their text* books 
in the midst of them, on w hich betel and sweetmeats I 
have been previously arranged. These are after a | 
little distributed among the party, a few passages I 
are read from the book, and the ceremony of admis^ { 
sion is at an end. The cardinal virtues of the sect i 
are truth, temperance, and mercy ; polygamy is pro- j 
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hibited Among them, and they use no eectarial marka. 
This sect derives its name from its founder, who 
was a Ib^'put of the Nirwana tribe who was born 
near Gliazipore. He flourislied in the reign of Mo* 
liammed Shah, and one of his works is dated A. D. 
1735. The head of the sect resides at Balsande, in 
the Gliazipore district, where there is a college and 
establishment. The members are mostly Rajputs, 
and many are Sipahis or Sepoys. | 

SHOO'KING, one of the Cliinese sacred books. 
It is chieBy of a historical character, commencing 
with the reign of the Yaou, one of tlie very earliest 
emperors, supposed to have been contemporary with 
Noah, and stretches onward to the lifetime of Confii* 
cius. In the course of the work, which is reckoned 
of the highest authority, there are many valuable 
moral and political maxima. On account of the 
vast influence which the Shoo king has exercised 
over the public mind, the utmost efforts were put 
forth to suppress it during the reign of Che-hwang- 
te, about B. C. 240. Gutzlaff says that “it forms 
the gi'eat textbook upon which all Chinese literati 
have expatiated.” As edited by Confucius, the 
Shoo>king throws much light upon the early religion 
of the Cliinese, showing that the emperors sacriiiced 
to spirits of the hills and rivers as well as to the 
host of heaven ; so that in the ancient history of 
this romarkable people, the Shamanism or Demhitor^ 
ship which still lingers on the plains of Upper Asia 
apjiears to have been the prevailing form of religion. 

SHRINE, a place where an idol or a sacred relic 
is deposited. 

SHRIVE, to administer confession, as is done by 
a Romish priest. 

SHROUD (Festival of the Most Holy), a 
sacred festival of the Roman Catholic church, held 
on the Friday after the second Sunday in Lent, in 
honour of the shroud in which our Ijord was buried. 
Relics bearing the name of the Shroud of our blessed 
Lord are found in various places in Italy, France, and 
Grermany, all of which are alleged to work miracles. 
To the altar of the most holy shroud at Resaii 9 on, 
Gregory XIII. granted extraordinary privileges, with 
indulgences to all that visit the same on stated days; 
and Pope Julius II. was equally liberal in lus grants 
to tlie chapel of tlie most holy shroud at Turin. 
There is a liymn to the shroud in the Anglican 
Breviary, which celebrates it as bearing the impres- 
sion. of the body of our Saviour. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY, tlie day before IFcd- 
nesday, which is observed by the Romish Cliurcli as 
the day on which confession is appointed to be 
made with a view to the communion. 

SIAMESE (Religion of the). See Budhibm. 

SIBYL, the name given to a prophetic wuinaii, 
such as often appeared in diflereiit ages and coun- 
tries of the ancient world. Sometimes tliey have 
been spoken of as four in number, but the more gen- 
eral ealrulation is that ten of them existed, the most 
celebrated of wlmm was the Cutiuean sibyl. This 


ancient female diviner i« said to have given forth 
her oracles from a cave hollowed oat of a rock. 
She is described by Virgil as having been consulted 
by .^neas before he descended to the infernal re* - 
gions. She is said to liave come from the East to 
Italy; and Justin Martyr alleges that she was a 
Babylonian by birth, the daughter of Berosus the 
Clmldean -historian. 

SIBYl .LINE BOOKS. Tl»e ori^n of these fa- 
mous books of omcles is extraordinary. In the 
reign of Tarquinius Priscus, or, according to others, 
of Tarquinius Superbus, a certain woman, usually 
described as the Cumsean Sibyl, came to Rome 
bringing with her nine books of oracles, which site 
offered to the kiilg, demanding in payment three 
hundred pieces of gold. The king refused to pur- 
chase tiiem, whereupon slie retired, and having 
burnt three of the books, offered the remaining six 
at the same price as before. Tliis offer was also re- 
jected, and tlie Sibyl liaving burnt three more, ap- 
peared again in the prc.sencc of the king, demanding 
the same payment for tlie remaining ihree which she 
had sought for tlie nine at first. The strange con- 
duct of the woman excited the curiosity of the king, 
who, at the advice of the augurs, purchased the 
books, on which tlie Sibyl vanished, after giving 
strict charges that tlie books be committed to a 
place of safety, as containing valuable predictions in 
reference to (he future liistory of Rome. Tarquin, 
accordingly, deposited the sacred books in a stone 
chest, wliich was carefully laid in a vault under the 
ground in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. So 
important were these Sibylline books considered to 
be, that the custody of them was committed to two 
officers belonging to the Roman nobility, who alone 
were allowed to consult them at the command of the 
senate. After the dissolution of the kingly power 
in Rome, the Sibylline oracles came to be regarded 
with still higher veneration during the coniinon- 
wealth, when they were consulted in case of the 
occuiTencc of any public calamity, and tlie answers 
reported were made to serve the purposes of tlie 
stale. Niebuhr alleges tliat the answers given were 
not predictions of future .events, but merely direc- 
tions as to the manner in which the gods were to be 
propitiated, and their wrath averted. The two ciis- 
todier.s to whom the Sibylline books were given in 
cliarge received the name of Duumviri; and being 
afterwards increased, first to ten, (hey were called 
Decemviri^ and then to fifteen, they were termed 
Quindecemviri. These officers were chosen from 
patrician families, and held the office for life, enjoy- 
ing exemption from all civil and military burdens. 

Tlie Sibylline books were kept with the greatest 
care till the civil wars of Sylla and Marius, when 
they were destroyed at the buniiiig of the Capitol, 
B. c. 82. Seven years after, when the Capitol was 
rebuilt, ambassadors were sent to various parts of 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, and Africa, to collect oracles and 
prophecies of the Sibyls, when a large tiuHiber hav* 
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iug been obcninedf tltey were deposited in tbe Capi- 
tol to supply the place of tliose which had been con- 
sumed with fire. Pagan Home always attached the 
greatest importance to these Sibylline oracles, but in 
A. D. 3&9, they were finally destroyed by tlie em- 
peror Honorius. 

SIBYLLISTS, a term of reproach ai)plied to the 
early Christians, because they were chai^d' with 
corrupting the Sibylline books. 

SICK (Communion op the). In the early Chris- 
tian Church the practice existed of cairying portions 
of the consecrated elements to the sick who were 
unable to attend at the public celebration of the 
Eucharist. Sometimes, indeed, they consecrated the 
elements in the private houses of the sick. Pauli- 
uus, bishop of Nola, is said to have ordered an altar 
to be erected for himself in his chamber, where he 
consecrated the Eucharist in his sickness not many 
hours before his death. Founded on this practice, 
the Homish Cliurch introduced the abuse of private 
masses; and the Church of England conceives her- 
self justified in directing the Eucharist to be conse- 
crated in private houses for the benefit of the sick, 
besides having in the Book of Common Prayer an 
office expressly prepared fur the cotumunion of the 
sick. 

SIDEROMANCY (Gr. siderm, iron, and manteia, 
divination), a mode of divination anciently practised 
by placing straws on red-hot iron, and drawing in- 
ferences as to the will of the gods from the manner 
of their burning. 

SIDESMEN. See Chuhchwakdens. 

SIGILLARIA. See Satuunalia. 

SIKHS, originally a reformed Hindu sect, but 
now grown into a powerful nation. They arose in 
the fifteeutii century, having derived tiieir origin 
from Nanak of Lahore, who was born in a. d. 1469. 
This -remarkable Hindu refonner began at an early 
period to evince bis dissatisfaction with the hetero- 
geneous creeds of his country. He plainly alleged 
that all was error, that Ite had read the Koran and 
the Puranaa^ but nowhere had lie found God. He 
began fortlnvitli to teach a system of ascetic doc- 
trines, involving tbe utter inefficacy of all outward 
rites. The Deity he held to be “ the self-existent, 
the incomprehensible, tbe everlasting.” “A pure 
body,” he said, “is the true Veda; the mind, the 
true sacrificial garment ; wisdom, tlte true poUa; 
meditation on God, the proper vessel for worship; 
und the only true prayer, that in whicli the worship- 
pers desire to be incessantly employed in repeating 
the name of God. He who observes these rules 
will attain absorption.” Accoi*ding to Captain Cun- 
nin^iam, Nanak maintained “ that virtues and char- 
ities, heroic acts and gathered wisdom, are nought in 
themselves — ^that the only knowledge which availeth 
is the knowledge of God ; and then, as if to rebuke 
those vain men who saw etenial life in tlieir own 
^ of fikith, he declares that they only can find the 
on whmn the Lord looks witlx favour.” 
n. 


Nanak died in 1539, his disciples having increased 
during his life to the large number of 100,000. The 
founder of the sect was followed by nine successors 
ill his office of leader or patriarch, each endeavour- 
ing to eflect additional reibrms. Under one of these, 
named Aijooii, a. d. 1581, Amritsir became iH^en- 
tral seat of the sect ; and lie liad tbe additional rnWit 
of reducing tlie writings of his predec||sor8 to order, 
and adding other compilations, styling the whole 
“ The Book.” 

At this period, the religion of the Sdeha began to 
assume the H])pearaiice of a regular system, and the 
people were organized into a regular community. 
Aijoon, accordingly, who died in A. D. 1606, was 
I'egarded as the regenerator of the world. But it 
was under the Guru Govirid that the SUcha were 
first formed into a separate state (see Govind Sin- 
uis); and under him and his successors tlie followers 
of Nanak commenced that warlike struggle witli the 
Mogul government which made them masters of the 
Punjab, and the most powerful of the Hindu states. 
Captain Cunningham alleges that Govind held tliat 
“ God is one, and the world an illusion ; or ho would 
adopt the more pantheistic notion, and regard the 
universe as composing the one being.” Another 
chief afterwards arose, bearing also the name of Go- 
viiid, who regarded himself as animated by the 
spirit of Nanak, and declared that he was come to 
reveal A perfect faith to man. His follower allege 
that he was privileged to hold mysterious meetings 
with the goddess-mother of mankind upon a mouu- 
tain-top, and beheld visions tltere which influenced 
ills future career. He was called upon to sacrilice 
some object that was dear to him. At first he pro- 
posed to sacrifice his own children, but tweuty-tive 
of his followers consented to suffer in their room. 
This Govind the Second, as he may be termed, 
maintained several religious principles of a peculiar 
kind. Thus he held that “ no material resemblance 
of God was to be made. The eye of faith alone 
could see him. All wera to be one in the ‘ Klialsa ;' 
that is, the holy domain or brotherhood. Caste was 
to be forgotten. Hinduism was to be abandoned, 
and all other forms of superstition. The Brah- 
mairs thread was to be broken. His followers must 
surrender themselves wholly to faith, and to Govind 
as their guide. ‘ Do thus,' lie said, after announcing 
his tenets; * Do thus, and the world is yours.' His 
policy obviously was to attacli to bis faith aud per- 
son tbe oppressed castes whom he emancipated by 
bis laws; and wliile many of the Brahmans mur- 
mured and foi'sook liim, tiie lower castes gathered in 
crowds around Govind ns a deliverer. After a kind 
of inauguration, accompanied with rites akin to in- 
cantations, he received the ^Pahul’ or initiation, 
and declared, ns if he had been ubiquitous, that 
* wherever five Sikhs should be assembled, there he 
also would be present.' ” 

The JSik/ia were now knit together, not only by 
the bund of attachment to a common founder, but 
4 0 
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by the worship of tlieir religious books, and more 
especially by the maitial element which has long 
formed a conspicuous feature both of their character 
and creed. “ Anns,” they believed, “should dignify 
their person, they should be ever waging war ; and 
great would be his merit who fought in the van, who 
slew an enemy, and who despaired not although 
overcome.” By this means Govind Singh estab- 
lished his system on a warlike busis. Religious fer- 
vour was added to a passion for war, and he soon 
found himself possessed of a territory that was 
almost impregnable on the Sutlej and the Jum- 
na. After his death, the warlike spirit with which 
his followers had been inspired seemed to gather 
strength, and, amid varying fortunes, the fairest por- 
tions of the Punjab became tributary to Ills succes- 
sors. Persecution from time to time greatly reduced 
the strength of the tribe, but their religions fanati- 
cism, nourished by the sacred writings which succes- 
sive leaders had prepared, lent vigour to their war- 
like energies, so that they soon came to be regarded 
as among the brevest and the most indomitable of all 
the Eastern nations. In their faith and manners 
they are distinct from all other Hindus, and arc 
bound together by a community of sentiment wholly 
, unknown among other tribes. Thus we may easily 
account fur the noble and independent spirit whicli 
they displayed in the late Indian mutiny, standing 
aloof from the rebels, and lending the most powerful 
and effleient aid to the British arms. 

It i.s the peculiarity of the SiJch character that the 
element of religion enters into all their movements. 
“Tlie observers of the ancient creeds,” Captain Cun- 
ningham says, “(piieily pureue the even tenor of 
their way, self-sat istied and almost indifTereiit about 
othera ; but the Sikhs are converts to a new religion, 
the seal of the double dispensation of Brumha and 
Mahomet : their enthusiasm is still fresh, and their 
faith is still an active and a living principle. Tliey 
are persuaded that God liitnself is present with them; 
that he supports them in all tlieir endeavours ; and 
that sooner or later he will confound their enemies, 
for his own glory. This feeling of the Sikh people 
deserves the attention of the English, both as a civi- 
lized nation and as a paramount government. Those 
who have heard a follower of Guru Govind declaim 
on the destinies of his race, his eye wild with enthu- 
siasm, and every muscle quivering with excitement, 
can understand that spirit which impelled the naked 
Arab against the mail-clad troops of Rome and Per- 
sia, and which led our own chivalrous and believing 
forefathers tlirough Europe to battle for the Cross 
on the shores of Asia. The Sikhs do not form a 
numerous sect, yet their strength is not to be esti- 
mated by tens of thousands, but by the unity and 
energy of religious fervour and warlike temperament. 
They will dare much, and they will endure much, 
for the mystic ‘ Khalsa,' or commonwealth ; they are 
not discouraged by defeat ; and they ardently look . 
forward to the day when Indians and Arabs, and | 


Persians and Turks, slmli all acknowledge tlie doable 
mission of Nannk and Govind Sing)).” 

There are seven distinct communities of SiJIAa all 
recognizing Naiiak as their primitive instructor, and 
all professing to follow his doctrines, but sejMirated 
from each otlier by variations of practice or adher- 
ence to a separate and peculiar teacher. Of these 
one of principal is the sect of the Udasis, or 
ascetics, established by Dlmrmachaiid, the grandson of 
Nannk, through whom the line of the sage was con- 
tinued, and his descendants, known by the name of 
Nanalc Putraa, are still found in the Punjab, where 
they are treated by the Sikhs witli special venera- 
tion. Tlie most important di\ ision of the Sikli coni- 
mnnitj', however, is the Govind SiNHis (which see). 

SILENUS, ojie of the Satyrs (which see), a son 
of Hermes according to some, or of Pan according to 
othei's. He was a constant attendant of Dionysus^ 
and, like him, fond of wine. He is represented as 
having been an inspired prophet, and wiien drunk 
and asleep he was in the power of mortals. There 
was a temple in honour of Silenus at Elis, in Gi'eece. 

SILICERNIUM, a feast in honour of the dwid 
among the ancient Romans, but the day of its cele- 
bi'ation is unknown. It was sometimes held on the 
day of the funeml, sometimes nine days after, and 
occasionally even later. See Funeral Rites. 

SILVANUS, an ancient I.4itin divinity who pre- 
sided over woods a)»d forests, and also over fields and 
husbandmen. It was regaided as the special pro- 
vince of this god to mark out the boundaries of 
fields. Hence, in connection with estates, the Ro- 
mans were accustomed to speak of three Silvant, 
This deity was also regarded as the protector of 
flocks. He is often classed with Pan and Faunus^ 
and his worship was confined to males. 

SIMOIS, the god of a river of that name which 
flowed from Mount Ida. He was the son of Oceanus 
and Telhys, 

SIMONIANS, a heretical sect which arose in the 
second cent)iry. “ Simon Magus," says Neaiider, 
“ was titeir Christ, or at least a form of niaiiifesta* 
tion of the redeeming Christ, who had manifested 
liimseif also in Jesus; — whether it was that they ac- 
tually derived their origin from a party founded by 
the sorcerer of that name mentioned in the Acts, or 
whether, having sprung up at some later period, 
tliey chose, of their own fancy, Simon Magut, a 
name so odious to the Christians, for their Cory- 
pheeus, and forged writings in his name wiiich made 
pretensions to a liigher wisdom.” 

SIMONIANS (St.), a politico-religious sect which 
arose in France in the eighteenth century. It was 
founded by Count St. Simon, who died in 1826. 
The prevailing idea in which tlie scheme originated 
was the regeneration of society by elevating mdus- 
try to the highest position, giving ft the name of a 
religion, a new Christianity. Society was considered 
as labouring under three great evils. “ The first isy 
that state of isolation and of hostile oompetitioo 
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whidi existed in all departments of indiistiy ; each 
producer being abandoned to all the unfavourable 
ci>ances of his own caprice and ignomnce, is obliged 
to contend against all other producers, and to estab- 
lish his prosperity on the ruin of his rivals. The 
second is, the iinliappy diversity of opinion on the 
most important subjects among men of learning rimI 
science, and tlieir indifference to the- application of 
their discoveries for the advantages of the sufforiiig 
classes. The third and most important is, the gen- 
eral state of selfishness, and the complete absence of 
all reciprocity and mutual dependence among the 
various classes of mankind.” 

Tlie grand remedy for the social disorders which 
prevailed was, according to St. Simon, his new 
Clu'istian system, of which the following is a brief 
outline in tlie words of live sect: — “Christianity 
declared the slave and the patrician to be equal in 
the sight of God, it proclaimed peace and brother- 
hood among all mankind. But the equality it pra- 
claimed was spiritual equality, the kingdom of Clirist 
was not of this world, and the distribution of all 
worldly goods and. worldly occupations was still left 
to the blind privilege of birtii. The Christian reve- 
lation went no furtiier, nor did it suit the Divine 
wisdom to declare more. But that the revelation of 
Christ was intended to be final, there is no more reason 
to believe, than there is to suppose that the revehitiou 
of Moses which preceded it, was so intended. Our 
religion is,, that God shall not merely reign in an- 
otlier world, but in the present ; that it is his will 
that all mankind shall liavc, even upon earth, equal 
opportunity of discovery, and that all sliall be re- 
warded according to their deserts; that temporal 
lalmurs are as sacred as spiritual ones; that no one 
hereafter shall owe wealth and consequence to the 
mere hazard of birth, but that each shall be clH.s.sed 
according to liis vocation, and be recompensed ac-< 
cording to bis works.” In reference to woi’ship, St. 
Simon himself taught: — “The poets ought to second 
the efforts of tl»e preachers ; tliey ought to provide 
for public service, poetry adapted to recitation in 
churches, so as to render all the congregation 
preachers one to another. The musicians ought to 
enrich with their melodies tlie inspirations of the 
poet, and impress upon tliera a musical ohai-acter, 
deeply penetrating the soul of the faithful. Painters 
and sculptors ought to fix in the temples the atten- 
tion of Ciiristians upon actions pre-eminently Chris- 
tian. Architects ought to construct their temples 
Ml such a manner that preachers, poets, and musi- 
cians, painters, and sculptors, can generate at their 
pleasure sentiments of fear, joy, and hope. Such 
evidently are- the fundamental bases of worsliip, and 
the mean* wliioh. should be employed to render it 
useful in society.” 

St. Simon declared bimself opposed to both Ro- 
UMMiism and Protestantism. The former he re- 
garded *8 a system of wickedness and imposture; 
the latter as resting on a fundamentHl heresy, that 
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of looking to the Bible as the only standard of 
sound doctrine. The ultimate object of his own 
doctrines was to bring about an improvement of the 
social condition. In reference to the nature of God, 
he taught the grossest Pantheism. “ The'St. Simo- 
iiian definitior of God is, Ghd ia all fliat 

U, universal i»ature, so that we not on||||^lve, lUove, 
and have our being in him, but, as tnP^riptures 
say, we are bone of liis bone, and flesh of liis flesh : 
that thia is the ultimate doctrine of Cliristianity is 
evident from the words of Chri.'.t, ‘that they may all 
be one as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.’ God is all in all, how- 
ever we give the name of God to the universal mind 
or powei*, the chief attribute of which is love or 
union, the aociat prineipte. This active power is the 
male; nature, or passive matter, is the female; but 
those two are one and inseparable.” 

The new worldly gospel was propagated after the 
death of its founder, by sermons, missions, and po- 
lemical treatises. “Simonism became,” to use the 
language of Dr. Hase, “on the one hand, adeification 
of the world, and on the other, a consecration of 
industry as a series of operations upon the divinity 
itself. Its general law was, that after the law of 
inheritance had been abolished, every individual 
should receive from the common stock in proportion 
to Ilia capacity, and ever/* cajiacity according to its 
wwks. This principle was to be carried out under 
the direction of a hierarchy, whose ai’bitrary power 
was concealed under tirades about love and self-sac- 
rifice. Even noble minds were sometimes captivated 
by tlie unsparing manner in wliicb the evils of the 
present state of society were laid ibare, by the sub- 
stitution of merit for the accident of birth, and the 
rcinvestiture of the disinlierited son of European 
society in the rights of a man, The boldest lan- 
guage which this spirit of the age ventured to use, 
was that in which an exclusive attention to material 
interests w'as dignified with tW name of religion. 
But when Enfantitiy one of the leaders of this party, 
a stately and energetic but nari’ow-miuded man, in • 
his diameter of the highest revelation of the Deity, 
bestowed his principal attentions upon women, and, 
as their Messiah, made women free by destroying 
the restmints of marriage, and aiming to attain priv- 
ileges like those of Mohammed, a schism was pro- 
duced (Nov. 183J), and Rodrigues proclaimed that 
Simonism had apostatized from St. Simon. The 
saloon of tlie Simonisis was closed by order of the 
government, and they were themselves arraigned 
before the legal tribunals for propagating principles 
dangerous to morality. Their condemnation (Ang. 
183^) was a convenient kind of martyrdom, and the 
supreme Father Eiifaiitin still continued tlie object 
of a confiding veneration to all true believers. But 
the public prominence which their hierarchy and. 
momlity had attained, destroyed all public confidence, 
and tlieir monastic seclusion, their costume, and tlfeir 
phraseology became a mattec of general ridicule^*' 
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For more than hall a century did Robert Owen 
endeavour sedulouely to propagate eiinilar opin- 
iouB to those of St. Simon in England, Scotland, and 
America. See Socialists. 

SIMON (St.) and JUDE (St.), Day of, a festi- 
val observed in the Church of England on tiie 28tii 
of October, in commemoration of the two apostles 
Simon and Jude. 

SIMONY, the crime in Ecclesiastical Law of 
buying or selling spiritual offices. The term is 
derived from the sin of Simon Magus, who wished 
to purcliase from the apostles for money the power 
of conferring the gift of the Holy Ghost, Acts viii. 
19. In the ancient Christian Chnrch Simony was 
commonly distinguished into three different kinds. 
(1.) Buying and selling spiritual gifts. (2.) Buying 
and selling spiritual prefennents. (3.) Ambitious 
usurpation and sacrilegious intrusion into ecclesias- 
tical functions without any legal election or ordina- 
tion. When men either offered or received money 
for ordination to a spiritual office they were uniformly 
regarded as chargeable with Simony, and punished 
with the heaviest censures of the Churcli. Tlie 
apostolical canons inflict the double punishment of 
deposition and excommunication upon any clergyman 
guilty of this offence, whether the ordained or the 
urdainer. Tiie general council of Clialcedon, and 
many other councils, have** canons to the saine effect. 
The civil code of Justinian also, to prevent Simony, 
enacted that both persons ordained, and also their 
electors and ordainers, should all take oath that 
there was nothing given or received, or so much as 
contracted or promised, for any such election or 
ordination. The ancient churcii reduced to this 
sort of Simony the exacting of any reward for ad- 
ministering baptism or the eucharist or coiitirmation, 
burying, or consecration of churches, or any similar 
spiritual offices. By the Canon Law, Simony is a 
very grievous offence, and so much the more odious 
because, as Sir Edward Coke observes, it is always ac- 
companied with perjury; for the presentee is sworn 
*to have comtnitted no simony. The oath against 
Simony in the Church of England is in these words: 
“ I, A. B., do swear tliat 1 have made no Simoniacal 
payment, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, 
by myself or by any other, to my knowledge or with 
my consent, to any person or persons whatsoever, 
for or concerning the procuring and obtaining of 
this eccleslHsticiil dignity, place, preferment, office, 
or living; nor will at any time hereafter perform or 
satisfy any such kind of payment, contract or pro- 
mise, made by any other without ray knowledge or 
consent. So help me God through Jesus Christ.*’ 
In the Established Church of Scotland, also, a min- 
ister, previous to ordination, is asked whether he 
has used any undue means to procure this pre- 
setitation. If Simony could be proved against any 
minister, it would render the presentation invalid, 
HiiJ render the presentee liable to be deprived of liis 
license. 


SIN (Original). See Original Sin. 
SINGERS. See Choristers. 

SINGHALESE (Religion of the). See Budh- 

ISTS. 

SINGING CAKES, a name given formerly among 
Romanists to the conseci'ared wafers used in private 
masses. 

SIN-OFFERINGS, ancient Jewisli sacrifices 
whicli were wholly of an expiatory character, and 
presented fur particular cases of transgression. The 
law of the sin-ofiering is fully detailed in Lev. iv. 
The victims used were different according to the 
character of the offerer. When atonement was to 
be made fur the high-priest or for the people gener- 
ally, a bullock was to be presented, if the ufiender 
WHS u magistrate, he must offer a he-goat ; and if a 
common individual had sinned, the victim was ap- 
pointed to be a she-guat or a lamb. In cases of 
poverty, instead of a kid or a lamb the guilty person 
was allowed to offer a turtle-dove or two young 
pigeons, one of them being slain as a bunit-ofieriiig 
and the other as a sin-offering. When the oflerer 
happened to be in extreme poverty, a portion of 
Hour unaccompanied with oil or incense was allowed 
as an offering for sin. Tiie victim was slain pre- 
cisely as in the case of Burnt-OfferinGS (w)iich 
see). Tiie manner in whicii the parts were disposed 
of is thus explained by Dr. Nevins in his < Biblical 
Antiquities : ’ — “ Wlieii it was offered for the high- 
priest or for the whole congregation, the ministering 
priest WHS required to carry some of the blood into 
the holy place, there to sprinkle it with his finger 
seven times solemnly, toward the veil of the holy of 
holies, and to stain with it the horns of the gulden 
altar of incense ; after which he returned and poured 
out all the rest of it at the bottom of the other altar 
without. Tiieii the fat of the animal only was con- 
sumed in the sacrificial fire, while all its other parts 
were borne forth without the camp, to an appointed 
place, and there burned together. But when the 
sin-offering was pre^erlted by tlie ruler, or by one of 
the common people, the ceremonies were not eqfially 
soleiiiu. Tlie blood then was nut carried into the 
holy place ; it was enough to stain the horns of tiie 
brazm altar with it before pouring it out. The fiesh, 
too, after the fat was consumed, was not carried 
without the camp and burned, but was given to tlie 
priests to be eaten in the court of tlie sanctuary. 
The eating of it was a religious duty that might not 
be neglected.” 

Bin-ofi’erings were designed as an atonement for 
sins of ignorance and inadvertency against negative 
precepts of tho J.aw, which, if they liad been done 
wilfully, would have deserved cutting off. The Jews 
reckoned 365 negative pi'ecepts according to the 
number of days in the year, yet they computed the 
number of sin-offerings only in reference to forty* 
three of them. 

SINS (Mortal). See MofiTAL.SiNS. 

SINS (Venial). See Venial Sinb. 
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SIOTOISTS, the followers of the religion of the 
Camib (which see), the most ancient form of religion 
observed ajnong the Japanese. The chief object of 
their worship was Tensio-Dai-Dsin, a goddess who 
was the supposed progenitor of the Dairi (wliich 
see), and tlie mother of the Japanese nation. The 
other objects of worship were numerous demi-gods, 
consisting of deified saints and heroes, each presid- 
ing over a special paradise of his own, into which his 
own class of worsliippers sought to obtain admission. 
Their temples are called Mias (which see). Their 
worship consists in prayers and prostrations. Tiiey 
practise “ works of religious merit, which are,” says 
Mr, Hildreth, in his ‘Japan as it was and is,’ ‘‘casting 
a contribution into the alms-chest, and avoiding or 
expiating the impurities supposed to be tiie conse- 
quence of being touched by blood, of eating of the 
flesh of any quadruped except the deer, and to a less 
extent even that of any bird, of killing any animal, 
of coming in contact with a dead person, or even, 
amotig the more scrupulous, of seeing, hearing of, or 
speaking of, any such impurities. To these may be 
added, as works of religious merit, the celebration of 
festivals, of which there are two principal ones in 
each month, being the first and fifteenth day of it, 
besides five greater ones dihtribtiled through the 
year, and lasting some of them for sevemi days, in 
which concerts, spectacles, and theatrical exhibi- 
tions, form a leading part. Wc must add the going 
oji pilgrimages, to which, indeed, all the religious of 
Japan are greatly addict ed. Tlie pilgrimage esteemed 
by the adherents of Sinto as the most meritorious, 
and whicli all are bound to make once a-year, or, at 
least, once in tlieir life, is that of Isje^ or Ixo, the 
name of a central province on the south coa.st of 
Nipon, in which Tettsio-Dai-Hhin was rp])orted to 
have been born apd to have died, and which cotitains 
a Mia exceedingly venerated, and already mentioned 
as the model after which all the others are built,” 
See Japan (Religion of), 

SIONITES, a sect which arose in Norway in the 
course of the last century, which is thus described 
by the Abbd Gregoire in bis ‘ Histoire des Sectes 
Religieuses.’ “The Sioiiites of Norway, having 
united with them several Danes and Swedes, they 
took the name of Pilgnnu and Stranget's. Their 
principal residence in Norway was Brngernes, from 
which tliey were exiled, in 1743, for having troubled 
the national church. Some of them having obtained, 
in that year, permission from Chrif'tian VI. to settle 
in either Altonn, Predericstadt, or Fredericia; in vir- 
tue of this grant, the whole community, composed of 
forty-eight individj^als, went to Altonn. They af- 
fected extraordinary sanctity, wore long \^nrds, a 
linen girdle, and on their arms, embi oidered in red, 
the word Sion, with some other mystic character. 

“One of their number, Geo. Kleinow, gave out 
that he was inspired witli tlie spirit of prophecy, and 
the rest believed him. But Jeren Bolle, who had 
studied tiieology lU Copenhagen, was tlieir minister, 


and celebrated their marriages. Their design was 
to exhibit the reign of the King of Sion, of whom 
they pretended to 1)6 children ; and they assert- 
ed that their King would consider all they did 
as done to himself. They delivered out t)a8sports 
to their emissaries, who were chargift^rto jMtablish 
the universal kingdom of Christ. ARfiK! society 
repaired, at cei*tain times, to a hill n«P*Bro8tell, to 
unite in religious worship ; and they went daily to a 
field, near that town, where they prostrated them- 
selves, and prayed with aloud voice. They rejected 
(it is said) the Lord’s Supper, and the baptism of in- 
fants, and changed the names of those whom they 
re- baptized. Tlioiigh they appeared virtuous peo- 
ple, tlieir residence here was thought dangerous, be- 
cause they refused to submit to the laws, jiarticularly 
with regard to inaiTiage. This determined the king, 
in August of the same year, to issue an order for 
their removal quietly. Several chose to emigrate ; 
others gave up their beards, and their girdles, and 
accommodated themselves to the customs of the 
country; insomuch, that, in 1747, tliree couple, who 
had been married by their own minister (of whom 
Kleinow, above-named, was one), were married again 
in tbe Lutheran chinch ; and their example was fol- 
lowed by others, among whom was their own minis- 
ter. Thus fliese Sionites remained several years at 
Altonn, living as a separate sect, without attracting 
any particular attention.” 

SI QUIS. Before a person is admitted to holy 
orders in the Church of England, a notice bearing 
tbe name of Si Quis, “ If any one,” &c., is published 
in the church of the parish where the candidate usu- 
ally reside.s, to the effect, that “ if any person knows 
any just cause or impediment for whicli he ought 
not to be admitted into holy orders, he is now to de- 
clare the same, or to signify the same forthwith to 
the bishop.” In tlie case of a bishop, the Si Qwts is 
affixed by an officer of the Arches, on the door of 
Bow Church, and he then also makes proclamation 
three times for objectors to appear. 

SIRENS, mythical beings among the ancient 
Greeks who were thought to have the power of en- 
chanting by their song any one who lieard them. 
They are mentioned by Homer in his Odyssey. 
Tliey are said by some writers to have been two, 
and by others three in number. There was a temple 
dedicated to them near Surrentum. 

SISTRUM, a mystical instrument used by the 
ancient Egyptians in the worship of Inis. It was 
curved, witli four brass or iron bars passing across it, 
and a handle appended to it, by which it was held 
with the right hand. On the top of it was repre- 
sented a cat, sometimes with a human face, which 
is said to liavo been an emblem of the moon. When 
the worship of Isis was introduced into Italy, the 
Romans became well Hcqnainted with the Sistmm, 

SITO, a surname of Demeter among the ancient 
Greeks. 

SIX ARTICLES. See Articles (Six). 
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SLAVONIANS (Religion op the Ancient), 
The SlavoiiiHiis are a race of great antiquity. They 
were found on the Don among the GotliH, and after- 
wards on the Danube among the Huns and tire Btil- 
garmns. Along with these nations, with whom they 
were commingled, they often disturbed the Roman em* 
[>ire. Being of a migratory cliaracter, tliey followed for 
the most pat*! the Teutonic nations, until tliey came 
into posse>sion of the large extent of territory which 
reaches from the Don to the Elbe, and from the Adri- 
atic to the Baltic sea. I'licir ancient religion was a sys- 
tem of unmixed paganism. The god which they chiefly 
worshipped was Pemn, that is thunder, represented 
by a wooden idol with a head of silver and whiskers 
of gold. This deity they regarded as the only Lord 
of the univer^c, and to him they offered <yittle and 
other kinds of victims. The principal g<»d8 of the 
aboriginal Slavonic countries, that is Poland and 
Russia, arc Lada, supposed to have been the god- 
dess of love and pleasure; Knpala, the god of the 
fruits of the earth ; and Koleda, the god of fes- 
tivals. From Procopius we learn that tliey wor- 
ship{)ed also rivers, nympits, and some other de- 
ities, to whom they offered sacriflees, making divi- 
nations at the same time. The vestiges of this 
species of superstition are found in tlie Slavonic coun- 
tries at this day, tlie peasantry still retaining a belief 
in fairies and other imaginary beings inhabiting the 
woods, the water, and the air. The most celebrated 
deity of the Baltic Slavonians was Sviantovk, whose 
temple was at Areona, the capital of Rugen. This 
last stronghold of Slavonic idolatry was destroyed in 
A. D. 1168 by Waldemar the First, King of Den- 
mark. 

Tlie following account of Sviantovit and his wor- 
ship is given by Saxo Giammaticus, the Danish his- 
torian, as quoted by Count Krasinski : — “ In the 
midst of the town was a level place, upon which 
stood the temple, beauiifully constructed of wood. 
It was held in great venewtion, not only for its 
magniflcence, but also on acoouut of the sanctity of 
tli6 idol which it eoiitaiued. The interior wall of 
tlie edifice was of exquisite workmanship, and was 
painted with the figures of different things, executed 
in a rude and imperfect maimer. It had only one 
entrance, 'llie temple itself was composed of two 
enclosures. The exterior consisted of a wall, covered 
with a roof painted red ; but the interior, supported 
by four posts, had, instead of walls, hangings of 
tapestry ; and it had, in common with the exterior 
part, tlie same roof, and a few beams. Tiie idol 
which stood in tliat edifice was much larger than tlie 
natural sixe of a man. It had four heads and as 
many necks; two chests and two backs, of which 
one was turned to the right, and the other to the 
left. Tlie beards were carefully combed, and the 
hair closely shoriL He held in his right hand a 
horn, made of different kinds of metals, which was 
filled once every year witli wine by the priest who 
performed his worsUlj^i. His left arm was bent on 


his side, in the form of a bow. His garment reached 
to the legs, wiiidi were of various kinds of wood, 
joined together with so much art, that it was iinpoa- 
sible to perceive it, except on a close examination. 
His feet stood on the earth, with their soles fixed in 
it. Not far from the idol were disposed his sword, 
his bridle, and otlier art ides belonging to him, amongst 
which shone prominently his sword, of a very large 
size, with a silver hilt and scabbard of beautiful work- 
manship. His solemn worship was performed in 
the following manner': — Once a-year, after harvest, 
the popu'latioti of the island assembled before the 
temple of the idol, where, after having sacrificed 
cattle, they held a solemn repast, as a religious ob- 
servance. 'riie priest, who, contrary to the fashion 
of the country, was conspicuous by the length of liis 
hair and beard, swept, previously to the beginning 
of the ceremony, tiie iiilerior of the fane, to which 
he alone had access. In performing this task he 
carefully held his breath, lest the presence of tlie 
deity might be polluted by the contamiiialiou of 
mortal breath. Therefore, every time when he 
wanted to res^ure, he was obliged to go out of the 
temple. On the following day, he brouglit before 
the people assembled before the gate of the temple 
the horn taken from the hand of the idol, and augured 
from the state of its contents the prospects of the next 
year. If the quantity of tiie liquor had decreased, 
lie predicted scarcity, hut if it had not, abimdaiice. 
This he announced to tlie people, bidding them to be 
sparing or profuse of their stores accordingly. He 
then poured forth tiie old liquor, by way of libation, 
at the feet of the idol ; refilled the horn with new 
wine; and, liaiing addressed to the idol prayers for 
himself, for the welfare of the country and its in- 
habitants, for increase of goods, and for victory over 
the enemy, lie emptied tlie liom at a single draught. 
He then filled it again, and replaced it in the right 
hand of the idol. A large cake of a round form, 
made with honey, was also offered in sacrifice. The 
priest placed tliis cake between himself and the 
people, and asked them whether they could see him 
or not. If they answered in the afili-mative,. he ex- 
horted them to provide for the next year a cake 
which should entirely conceal him from their siglit. 
He finally blessed the people in the name of the 
idol, and exhorted them to be diligent in his worship 
by frequent sacrifices, promising them, as a sure 
reward of their zeal, victory over their enemies by 
land and by sea. The rest of the day was spent ia 
feasting, and all the offerings consecrated to tlie 
deity were consumed by the assembled crowd. At 
tlmt feast intemperance was considered as an act of 
piety, sobriety a sin. Every man and woman in the 
eount-ry paid annually a piece of money for the sup- 
port of the idol^s worsiiip. A third of the spoils 
obtained over the enemy was given to the idol, as 
success was ascribed to his assistance. The same 
idol had three hundred horses, and as many soldiers 
who made war on his account, imd wbo delivered all 
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the booty which they Imd obtained to the custody 
of the priest. He employed that booty in preparing 
different kinds of ornaments for the temple, which 
he locked up in secret store-rooms, where an im- 
mense quantity of money, and of costly raiment 
rotten from length of time, was heaped. There was 
also an immense number of votive offerings, by 
those who souglit to obtain favours from this deity. 
Not only did the whole of Slavonia offer money to 
tiiis idol, but even the ncigiibouring kings were 
sending liim gifts, without regard to tiie sacrilege 
they were thereby committing. Thus, amongst 
otliera, Sven, king of Denmark, sent to this idol, in 
order to propitiate his favour, a cup of exquisite 
workmanship — thus preferring a strange religion to 
his own. He was afterwards, however, punished 
fur this sacrilege by an unfortunate violent death. 
The same deity had other fanes in different places, 
directed by priests of equal dignity but lesser power. 
He had also a white horse specially belonging to 
him, from whose tail and mane it was con.sidercd 
sinful to pull a hair, and which only the priest was 
allowed to feed and to bestride. On this horse’s 
back Sviantovit combated, according to the belief of 
the Itugians, against the enemies of their creed. 
This belief was chiefly supported by the argument, 
that the horse was frequently found on a morning 
in his stable covered with sweat and mud, as if lie 
had endured much exercise, and travelled far in the 
night. Futurity was investigated by means of this 
liorse, and in (lie following manner: — Wiicn it wtis 
intended to make war on any country, a nnniber of 
spears were laid down in three rows before the 
temple, over which, after tlie obserxance of solemn 
prayers, tiie priest led the horse. If, in passing over 
tliose spears, lie began by lifting bis right foot, the 
omen was fortunate, but if he did it witli the left, or 
witii both feet together, it was a bad sign, and tiie 
project was abandoned.” 

The superstition thus graphically delineated, pre- 
vailed on the shores of the Baltic nearly tliree cen- 
turies after the conversion of other nations belonging 
to the Slavonic race. Each of the dilferent Slavoni- 
an nations had their own special deities. At Flon 
in Holstein there was an idol called Podaga^ and at 
Stettin there was a temple dedicated to the Slavic god 
Triglav^ whose image was triple-headed. Notwith- 
standing the number of their deities, the Slavonians 
seem to liave believed in a Supreme God in heaven, 
and held that all other gods issued from his blood. 

SKULD, one of tlie three Destiniks (which see) 
of the ancient ScaiidiiiHvians. 

SLElPNlli, the liorae of Odin in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology. 

SMALCALD (Abticles of). See Articles 
OP Smalcald. 

SMINTHEIA, festivals observed in different parts 
of Micient Greece in honour of Apollo SnUntheus. 

SMINTHEUS, A auriiame of Apollo among the 
auoiem Greeks, supposed to have been derived from 


Gr. miinthoBt ^ mouse, which was regarded by tlie 
ancients as a symbol of prophetic power. 

SOCIALISTS, a class of men professing to follow 
the teachings of Robert Owen of New Lanark, who 
in tlie begiiiiiiiig of tlie present century devised wiiat 
he called the Science of Human Hapinn^s. All 
the evils which afflict the social body l^itcved to 
originate in conventional in-egularities cmised by the 
present state of civilization. He made a religion of 
social regeneration, and expected to renovate the 
world by a new arrangement of property and in- 
dustrial interests. Owen taught first in Britain and 
afterwards in America, that a new state of society 
would secure the happiness of tlie whole comininiiry ; 
that in this ideal paradise on earth men should co- 
operate mid enjoy the fruit of their common toil; 
that instead of the present system of niiimtnnd 
marriages there should be a free choice of kindred 
spirits; and tiiat instead of families there should 
be coinmimities. lie held that as far as our pre- 
sent knowledge extends there is no evidence of a 
future state of being beyond the grave; and hence 
every religion which leads ns to entertain such ex 
peclation was in his view a delnsion. He tuiserted 
that man is responsible to no superior being; and 
that if placed from childhood in right circiinisttuiccs, 
without the perverting influence of jioverty and ig- 
norance, his morai character and feelings would be 
so good that a division of property would be quire 
unnecessary. Man therefore is amenable to natural 
consequences alone; and these are modified for 
good or evil to each individual by the influeiice of 
society'. “The anangements,” says Mr. Robert 
Owen, “of the system wliich has hitherto prevailed 
over the earth, have been made with the direct xiew 
to endeavour to obtain the greatest amount of xyealtii 
and puxver for a limited number of individuals, re- 
gardless of happiness to the producers of this wealth 
and poxver; while the wealth and poxver thus ob- 
tained are very limited in tbeir aggregate amount, 
and CHimot give substantial and satisfactory liappi- 
iiess even to those who obtain tiie largest siiare of 
both. 

“ The arrangements or new conditions wliich will 
arise from the niiiversHl introdiiciion of the mtioiial 
system, will be formed to give direct substantial 
perinaiieiit happiness to ALL of the race; and by 
giving happiness to all, each xviihin these arraiige- 
ineiits will command more wealth and poxver tlian 
any one, in any rank or station, iias ever possessed, 
or than any one can attain, under the existing irra- 
tional system. 

“The good conditions that will be made to arise 
from the rational social system xvill place each one, 
for all practical purposes, in possession of the use of 
the xvealtii of the xvorld; and that wealth will be 
multiplied, cotnpared with its present amount, many 
hundred-fold. 

“ Under these new conditions, also, eacli will possess 
more power over the affections jmd good offices of 
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his fellow-men, and, in consequence, more power 
over the use and enjojtnent of the earth and its 
productions, than any sovereign has ever attaitied ; 
yet no one will ever obstruct any other in the efijoy- 
inent of this wealth and power ; and therein will be 
tlie security and happiness of all. 

<‘Acc{»rding to this system, the good conditions 
which may now be placed under tlie control of 
society will be competent, when properly combined, 
to secure the pennanent regeneration of mankind, — 
to give new feelings, new mind, and new conduct to 
all; and when tliese conditions shall be created, 
they will accomplish in a short period far more in 
making men good, wise, and happy, in uniting them, 
and in giving individual liberty, wealth, and power, 
tiian all religions, governments, laws, and institutions 
have effected through past ages, or could attain 
througli eternity under such insane institutions as 
those now existing. 

“The rational social system proposes, in an oi*derly, 
peaceable manner, to create these superior conditions, 
and to make them gradually supersede the present 
most irrational conditions -conditions which have 
all emanated from a fundamental falsehood, and 
wliich thus have produced the language of falsehood, 
and the endless evils which have afflicted and which 
now afflict the human race.” 

Tliis system of Socialism, in so far as it recognizes 
Ciiristianity at all, regards it as nothing more than a 
system of social regeneration, and onr Lord himself 
as the great teacher of communism. Tlie holy, 
humbling truths of the gospel are carefully ke[»t out 
of sight ; while the love and charity which it incul- 
cates are made its ail in all. This plausible form of 
infidelity, connected as it is with liberal politicjil 
viewe, has made extensive progress for many years 
past among the working classes on bcjth sides of the 
Atlantic; and its apostles, preaching Socialism ns 
the only religion which assigns to industry the high 
position which in their view belongs to it, succeed 
in ensnaring many of the honest sons of toil into tlie 
acceptance of a system of delusion and imposture, 
injurious to their happiness and prosperity in this 
world, as well as to their ctcnml well-being in the 
world to come. 

SOCINIANS, a name applied in a general sense 
to all who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and of 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. In its more 
restricted meaning, however, the tenn denotes those 
who adhered to the doctrines inculcated by Jjaelius 
Socinus and bis nephew, Faiistus Socinus, in the six- 
teenth century. Of the two founders of tliis anti- 
trinitarian sect, Ljelius the elder w'as born at Sienna 
in Tuscany, A. D. 1625. At an early period he 
showed a decide<l leaning towards the principles of 
the Hefonriation ; and witli the view of acquiring 
still further information on the subject, as well as of 
securing his own personal safety, he quitted Italy in 
1648, and passed into Switzerland, where he chiefly 
resided during the remainder of his life. Being 


naturally of a speculative turn of mind, he eoeii 
began, in an epistolary correst>ondence which he 
maintained with Calvin, to start doubts on various 
points in theology, but more especially on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity. These doubts, however, were 
expressed witli so much modesty and candour that 
he succeeded in gaining the esteetA of the more 
learned reformers, several of whom, and especially 
Bitlliiiger, attempted, with tlie utmost tenderness, to 
correct his erroneous views. By close dealing he was 
brought at length to a confession that lie had indulged 
too much in abstruse and unprofitable speculations ; 
and he even went so far as to subscribe a declaration 
of his faith, which was quite satisfactory to Bulliuger. 
From this time Lselius Socinus seems to have been 
more circumspect in expressing Ins [leculiar opinions 
among his Swiss friends, all hough in the course of 
occasional excursions to Poland, France, and Italy, 
he made no concealment of liis sentiments, but 
openly firopai^ated them wherever he went. 

At the death of Lselius, his nepliew Faust us 
Socinus, then only twenty-four years of age, hastened 
from Lyons to Zurich and took possession of his 
papers, in which antitrinitarinn sentiments were 
fully developed. It was not, however, until many 
years after, that Faust ns applied himself to tlie study 
of theology, and produced liis great work, ‘Do Jesu 
Christo Servatore,’ which caused so gi*eat commotion 
among the Protestants of Germany and Switzerland, 
that he fled to Poland in 1679, and settled at Cra- 
cow, wlience, after a sojourn of four years, lie trans- 
ferred his residence to a neighboiiriiig village called 
Pavlikoviee. Here he married the daughter of a 
weahhy nobleman, and tints became connected with 
the first families in Poland — a step which led to the 
rapid pro^mgation of his opinions among the higher 
classes, and gave Iiim an extensive influence over 
the whole of the Polish antiirinitariaii churches. He 
Avas invited, accordingly, to assist at their principal 
SAMiods, and took a lending part in their deliberations. 
Thus at the synod of Wengrow in 1584, lie success- 
fully maintained the doctrine that Je.^us Christ ought 
to be worshipped. At tlie same synod, and at that of 
Chmielnik, he powerfully contributed to the rejec- 
tion of the milienarian opinions which had been 
taught by several antitritiitarians. His influence 
was completely established at the synod of Brest in 
Lithuania, held in 1588. when he succeeded in unit- 
ing the difierent aiititriiiitarian churches in Poland 
into one body, by moulding their varied and often 
discordant opinions into one complete religious zys- 
tern. In a short time, chiefly througli the labours 
of Genesius, a Sociiiiaii cliurcli was organized in 
Poland, under the name of the Minor Ueformed 
Church. See POLAND (Minor Beforhed Church 
of). 

'I'he origin of the sect of Sociniani is usually 
traced by their own writers to the year 1546, when 
colleges or conferences of about forty individuals 
were in the liabit of meeting, cliiefly at YicenNa in 
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tlie Venetiaii territories, witli the view of introducing 
e purer &ith by discerditig a number of opinions 
held by protestauts as well as papists. These meet- 
ings having been discovered, were dispersed by the 
public authorities, and several of the members com- 
mitted to prison, while others were forced to flee to 
other countries, where they sedulously propagated 
their peculiar tenets. This account, given by So- 
ciiiian historians, of the origin of the sect, is dis- 
credited by Moslieim, followed by the elder M‘Crie, 
on what a})pear completely satisfactory grounds. It 
cannot be denied, however, that at the time referred 
to a number of the Italian protestatits entertained 
erroneous opitiions on the subject of the Trinity, 
which they diffused in the Grisons, where, when 
driven from their own country, they first took refuge. 
Adherents to antitrinitarian opinions were still to be 
found in Italy; and in 1555 Pope Paul IV, issued 
a hull against tliose who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the divinity of Clirist, and redenij)tion 
through his' blood. 

The first Catechi.sm and Confession of the Sftchi- 
ana was printed at Cracow in Poland in 1574. At 
this time the sect received the name of Anabaptists. 
George Schoinami is believed to have been the author 
of this early Socinian creed, in which the principal 
doctrines of the body are plainly set forth. Thus 
Jesus Clirist our Mediator with God is declared to 
have been a man, subject, together with all creatures, 
to God. The Holy Spirit also is explicitly declared 
not to be a divine person, but to be simply a divine 
power or energy. Baptism in thi.s Catechism is 
made to consist of immersion and emersion, and is 
denied to any but adtdts. The Cracow Catechism, 
however, wjus supplanted in tlie seventeenth century 
by the Racovian Catechism (which see), com- 
posed by Smalcins, a learned German Socinian, who 
Imd settled in Poland. This later ami move accurate 
view of the opinions of the sect received its name 
from Racow, a small town in Southern I’oland, where 
it was first publislted, and where a Socinian school 
existed, which was celebrated ihroughont all Europe. 

From Poland Socinian doctrines were carried, in 
1563, into Transylvania, chiefly through the influ- 
ence and exertions of George Blandratn, a Polish 
physician, who was invited, on account of his medical 
skill, to settle in the country. In a short time the 
Socinian doctrines were so extensively received by 
all classes of the people, that in 1568 a public dis- 
putation was held at Weisseuberg betweeti the So- 
ciniaiis and Trinitarians. This debate lasted for ten 
days, and at its close the Socininns were looked upon 
by the nobles with such peculiar favour that their 
influence ere long becatne parainouut in the province. 
A dissension, Iiowever, arose, in consequence of one 
of their leaders, Francis Davides, pushing the doc- 
trines of the sect to their legitimate extent, and 
opposing the offering of prayer to Christ. To con- 
fute him, Blnndrata invited Faust us Socinus from 
Basil in 1678, and so severely was Davides perse- 


cuted by the Transylvanian nobles, that be was con- 
demned to perpetual iinprisonment, in which he 
ended his days. In this province Sociuiaiiisin has 
maintained a firm footing even to the present day. 

For upwards of a hundred yeai-s Poland' was jlic 
stronghold of the sect of Sociniana^ bid ip;4668. h\ 
a decree of the diet of Warsaw, ihe)|||||||ere expelled 
from the kingdom ; and this severe emet being rt* 
peated in 1661, they were completely rooted out 
from the country and scattered throughout difl'ereut 
European nations. Both in Holland and Germany 
strenuous endeavours were made to propagate So- 
ciiiiati tenets; but ahliough indi\i(luals were thus 
gained over to the sect, it was found impracticable 
to establish and maintain churclics. 

The father of Soelnlnni.xin in England was John 
Biddle, who, towards the middle of the seventeenih 
century, was the first wl )0 openly tanglit princijiles 
subversive of the received doctrine of the Trinity. 
For this heresy he was seized and commii ted to 
prison. (See Biddelians.) So violently, indeed, 
WHS the public mind oppo.Hed to I lie new ojnnions, 
that an act was passed by the English Parliament in 
1648, declariug it to be a capital crime to publish 
auytbiiig whicli tended to subvert the deity of the 
Son and of the Spirit. At lengih, in 1655, Biddle 
was put upon his trial, and would doubtless have 
been condemned to death had not Cromwell inier- 
po.«ied ill his behalf, and procured a cmnniutation of 
Ill's sentence into Ijauisliment to the Sciliy Island.''. 
The publication of Biddle’s ‘Twofold Catechism’ 
(•au.sed great excitement both in England and on 
tlie Continent. Various aiihwer.s to this Socinian 
pamphlet appeared ; hut tlio most able was that of 
the celebrated Dr. John Oueii, in his ‘Vindiciac 
EvuiigelicsB.’ The BkkMUma were never iiunier- 
ous, and speedily disappeared. I'lie modern Soci- 
nians, who took ihe name of Umtariaua, were not a 
conspicuous [mity in England till the close of the 
eighieeiith century, when Priestley, Lindsey, Bel- 
sham, and several other able writers, publicly 
avowed and projiagaled antitrinitarian seiitiinenfs. 
A considerable dift’erence, however, exists between 
the opinions of the ancient and those of the modern 
Sociniaiis. Both tiie Socini. uncle and nephew, as 
well as their immediate followers, admitted the 
miraculous conception of Christ by the Virgin Mary, 
and that he ought to be worshipped, as having been 
advanced by God to the government of the whole 
created universe — doctrines generally rejected by 
the modern Socinians. See Unitarians. 

SOCRATJC PHILOSOPHY, a system of an- 
cient Greek philosophy propounded by Socrates, 
who wa.s born B. c. 470. It was thoroughly ethical 
and practical in its character, being directed cbiefiy 
to an exposition of the theory of virtue, which he 
held to be godlike and immortal. He maintained 
the essence of virtue to he threefold, consisting of 
wisdom, involving duties in reference to ourselves; 
justice, ill reference to others; and piety, in reference 
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to Gt>d. In order to cidtivate virtue lie iield 8elf> 
knowledge luid selt-restraint to be necessary; wiiile 
its ultimate result, lie taught, must be happiness. 
He inculcated upon his disciples the doctrine that 
there is One Supreme Deity; while as a matter of 
expediency he enforced upon them the worship of 
the gods. The teachings of this eminent philosoplier 
were opposed by the public authorities ; and having 
been impeached on the ground of corrupting the 
youth of Greece, and despising the tutelary deities of 
the state, putting in their place another new divinity, 
he was condemned to die by poison. Before taking 
the fatal draught, Socrates laid before his assembled 
friends the grounds on which he held the deep- 
rooted and immovable conviction of the iminortality 
of the soul. 

At the foundation of the Socratic philosophy lay 
the doctrine of the necessity of self-knowledge. 
Without this, he maintained we could not rightly 
arrive at the knowledge of anything else. With the 
view of leading to this essential attainment, Soemtes 
endeavoured to awaken the consciousness of igno- 
rance; and. along with this, he taught the necesHty 
of internal illumination, which in liis own case he 
believed was imparted by a voice from within, usu- 
ally tenned his demon. By this supernatural light 
ho declared himself to be directed in all practiad 
matters of essential importance. 

SOB. the Sun-god among the ancient Bomana. 
SOBEA, a part of ancient Ciiristian churches, the 
situation of which has been somewhat disputed, but 
it is generally understood to have denoted the scat 
within the chancel, appropriated to kings, emperors, 
and princes. Justinian is said to have made the 
Solea of gold and onvx-stones. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE .\ND COVENANT. See 

COVKNANT (SOLKMN LkAOUK AXD). 

SOLI FIDI.\NS (Lat. 8olu% alone, and^fw, faith), 
a term sometimes used to denote those who hold 
that a man is justified by faith alone, without the 
deeds of the law. See Augustinians. Calvinists. 

SOLITAIRES, niins of the order of St. Peter of 
Alcantara, instituted by Cardinal Barberiiii iti 1670. 
They imitate the austere practices of tlieir patron 
saint, observe perpetual silence, and eiiijdoy their 
time wholly in spiritual exercises; they go barefoot, 
gird themselves with a cord round the waist, and 
wear no linen. 

SOLITARII, a branch of tlie Manicheans 
(which see). While the Theodosian Code decreed 
capital punishment upon some of the other branches 
of this obnoxious sect, the SoUtarii were only pun- 
ished with confiscation. 

SOMA, the milky juice of the moon-plant, or 
asclepuu acidOf which was held sacred, and wor- 
shipped by the" Hindus of the Vaidic period. The 
liymiiB comprising one whole section of the Rig- 
y^ila are address^ to the Soma, and its deification 
is still more prominent in the Stfina-Ydda. As early 
M the Uig-V5da, the Soma sacrilice is called amrik^ 


that is, immortal, and, in a secondary sense, the 
liquor which commuiiicHtes immortality. The Soma* 
juice was the more important part of the ancient 
daily offering among the Hindus. The plants were 
gathered on the hills by moonliglit, and brought 
home hi carts drawn by rams. Indra," it is said, 

found this treasure from heaven, hidden like the 
nestlings of a bird in a rock, amidst a pile of vast 
rocks, enclosed by bushes;” the stalks are bruised 
with stones, and placed with the juice in a strainer 
of goats’- hair, and are further squeezed by the 
priest’s ten fingers, ornamented by rings of flattened 
gold. Lastly, the juice, mixed with barley and cla- 
rified butter, ferments, and is then drawn oft’ in a 
scoop for the gods, and a ladle for the priests, and 
then they say to Indra, “ Thy inebriety is most in- 
tense, nevertheless thy acts are most beneficent.” 
Tiie Soma is a round, smoolh, twining plant, not to 
be found in rich soils, as we loam from Dr. Royle, 
but is peculiar to the mountains in the west of India, 
the de.sert to the north of Delhi, and the mountains 
of the Bolan Pass. 

SOMASQUO (Fathers of). See Clerks 
(Regular) of St. Majoli. 

SOMNUS, the personification and god of sleep 
among the ancient Romans, nsnally considered ns a 
son of Night and a brother of Death. 

SON OF GOD, an expression very frequently 
applied in Sacred Scripture toilie Lord Jesus Christ, 
in order to denote his relationship to the Father. 
It is used on various grounds. (1.) He is the Son 
of God by eternal generation, having been begotten 
of God the Father from all erernify. (See Genera- 
tion, Eternal). This is expressly declared in 
Luke i. 35, “ And the angel answered and said unto 
her, The Holy Gliost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; there- 
fore also that holy thing, which shall be born of 
thee, shall be called the Son of God.” (2.) He is 
the Son of God by commi.ssion. as having been sent 
by the Father, Jesus liiniself claims the title on 
this ground in John x. 34 — 36, “Jesus answered 
them, Is it not written in your law, I said. Ye are 
gods? If lie called tliem gods unto whom the woi'd 
of God came, and the scripture cannot be broken; 
say ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and 
sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I 
said, I am the Son of God.” (3.) He is the Son of 
God as the first-born from the dead in his resurrec- 
tion. This doctrine is taught in Acts xiii. 32, 88, 
“And we declare unto you glad tidings, how that 
the promise which was made unto the fathers, God 
hath fulfilled the same unto us tlieir children, in 
that he hath raised up Jesns again; as it is also 
written in the second psalm, Tlioii art my Son, this 
day have I begotten tliee.” (4.) He is the Son of 
God by actual possession as heir of all things. Tlius 
it is declared, Heb. i. 1, 2, “ God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manned, spake in time fwat 
unto the fathers by the propliets, hath in these last 
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dav8 spoken auto ns by his Son, whom Ite 1iath ap- I tlic ancients to foretell future events by insi)ectitig 


pointed heir of all things, by whom also Ite made 
the worlds.” On all tliese grounds, then, Jesus 
Clirist, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, is 
well entitled to the appellation of the Son of God. 

SONNAII, the Tradition of the Mohammedans, 
being the authentic record of the sayings and doings 
of the Prophet. Next to the Koran the Soimali is 
the basis on which Islam rests. The Koran is re- 
garded as the actual word of God ; the Sonnah as 
that of his inspired prophet. The iirst consequently 
is wholly divine; the second not in language but in 
meaning. “I Imvc left you,” says Mohammed, 
“two things in which it is impossible for you to err 
—the word of God and iny Sonnah.” There are 
six collections of the Sonnite traditions, and four of 
those of the Scfintea. These six are deemed canon- 
ical, and differ only in minute particulars. “The 
earliest and most approve<l,” says Mr. Macbride, “is 
that of Abu Abdallah, wl>o passed sixteen years on 
Ills work at Mecca, and derived tlie epithet by which 
he is known from his birth in the distant city of 
Bokhara, in the neighl>oiirhoo<l of which he died in 
256 of the Hegira. His compilation is entitled ‘the 
I faithful collection and he was so serupulous, and 
I ' regarded his occupation so entirely as a religious act, 
that he never wrote down a tradition williout an ablu- 
tion and a |«*ayer which required bowings of worship. 
His collection consists of 7,275 traditions, selected, 
during sixteen years’ examination, otit of 600,000. 
This large number, according to llnji Klmlfa, be re- 
duced to 2,000, by deduct lug repetitiotis; and scarce- 
ly lialf of those are doctrinal, the rest being instruc- 
tions as to the concerns of life.” 

SONNITES (Traditionists), one of the two grand 
divisions of the followers of Islam. They form a 
vast majority of the whole Mohammedan body, the 
SCHIITKS (which see) being contined to Persia and In- 
dia. The ^nnites regard the Sonnah, or 'rradit ions, ns 
of equal atitbority with tlie Koran, but their attacb- 
inent to the Traditions does not lead them to under- 
value the Koran ; on the contrary, they seem to be 
better Moslems than their opponents. The Sunnites 
are accounted orthodox Mohammedans. They re- 
cognize the Ottoman emperor as the caliph and spir- 
itual bead of Islam. By the Sonnites, Abubekr, 
Omar, Otbman, and Ali, are alike regarded as legiti- 
mate successors of the Prophet, in opposition to the 
SchiiUa, who reject the tliree first, and bold by Ait 
alone. There .are four orthodox sects of Sonnites, 
who agree in points of dogmatic and speculative the- 
ology, bite differ ebtedy on ceremotiial points, and 
questions of civil or political administration. These 
sects all unite in hostility to the house of Ali, and to 
the ScihiUn, who support his cause. So far, indeed, is 
' tJiis hatred carried, that the Mufti and chief doctors 
of the law have more titan once declared, tliat to slay 
a Persian SchUte is more acceptable to God than to 
i slay sevetity Ciiristians or idolaters. 

I SOOTiiSATER, a parsou wdio pretended among 


the entrails of animals, watching the flight of birds, 
the aspect of the clouds, and otlter natural appear- 
ances 

SOPHISTS, a chiss of philosopliers among the 
ancient Greeks, the most noted of whlimt^ero Gor- 
gias of Leoniimn, and Protagoras of^bcleia. 'i'he 
foundation of their doctrine was laid m scepticism, 
absolute truths being denied, and only relative truths 
being admitted as existing for tnan. Gorgias at- 
tacked the existence of the finite, but at the same 
lime he inaintained that all notion of the intinite is 
unattainable by the human understanding. The 
doctrine of Prolagoras, however, was that the phe- 
nomena both of external nature and of tlie processes 
of mind arc so Hiictuating and variable, that oerlain 
knowledge is unattainable. He held tlmt iiotliiiig 
at any time €xist'<, hut that everything is jterpettially 
in the process of becoming. Man lie declai'eil to be 
the measure of all tilings ; of the existent tliat they 
exist ; of the non-existent that they do not exist, 
and he understood by the man the perceiving or sen- 
sation-receiving subject. Tims this leading sophist 
succeeded in anniliilating butli existence and know- 
ledge. The existence of the gods also he held to l)e 
doubtful. He founded virtue on a sense of shame 
and a feeling of justice seated in tlie human consti- 
tution. The Sophists made use of their dialectic 
subtleties as a source of amusement, as well as in- 
tellectual exercise, to the youth of Greece. 

SOUACTE, a mountain in ancient Italy, which, 
according to Servius, was sacred to tlie inferiial gods, 
especially to Dkxpiter. It was a custom among the 
Hirpi or Ilirpini, that, at a festival held on Mount 
Soracte, they walked with hare feet upon glowing 
coals of fir-wood, carrying ahont the entiails of vic- 
tims which had been sacrificed. This ceremony is 
connected by Strabo with the worship of FerONIA 
(which see). 

SOU ANUS, an infernal divinity among tlie aii- 
eieiii Sabines. He is sometimes identified hy the 
Homan poets with Apollo of the Greeks. 

SOHCEHY. See Witchcraft. 

SOHOHIA, a surname of the goddess JUNO (which 
see). 

SOHTES, the name given to the Lots which were 
used by the ancient Homans for purposes of divina- 
tion, and to ascertain the will of tlie gods. They 
usually consisted of small tablets or 00011161*8 made 
of wood or other materials, which were cast into a 
aiteUa, or urn, filled with water. See Divination. 

SOHTES (Sacrje), holy lots, a species of divi- 
nation which existed among some of the Hucient 
Christians. It was effected by a casual opening of 
the Bible, when the first verses that apjieared were 
taken and interpreted into an oracl#. This species 
of superstition is condemned by several of the Qalli- 
can councils. Thus tlie council of Vaiiues, A. D. 
465, decrees, “ That whoever of the clergy or laity 
should be detected in the practice of this art, either 


is consulting or teacliing it, should be cast out of 
the comniuuiou of tlie cliurch.” This decree was 
repeated witii very little variation in several coun- 
cils, notwithstanding which the practice continued 
for a long period. 

SORT! LEG!, those among the ancient heathens 
who foretold future eveutM by the 8orten^ or lots. 

SCSI ANUS, a surname of Apollo at Home. 

SOSPITA, a surname applied to Juno as the sav- 
ing goddess, under which appellation she was wor- 
shipped at Lianuvium and at Rome from very ancient 
times. 

SOTETRA, a name which, In Greek, corresponds 
to the Latin Sospita, tlie saving goddess. It was 
applied to Artemis, Persephone, atid Athena. 

SOTER (Gr. the saviour), a simiame applied to 
several divinities of ancient Greece, more especially 
to Zem, Helios, and Dionysus. 

SOTERIA, the sacritices offered to deities in an- 
cient Greece who received the surname of Sotn\ 
The term was also used to denote a separate divinity 
worshipped at Pafi-ae as a peraoni Heat ion of Safely. 

SOUL (lM.MATi:RiALiTy OF the). See Imma- 
teriality OF THE Soul. 

SOUL (Immortality op the). See Immor- 
tality OF THE Soul. 

SOUL-SLEEPERS, a term soinciiines applied to 
Matf.RIALISTS (which see), because lliey admit no 
intermediate state between deatli and the resurrec- 
tion. 

SOUTHCOTTIANS, the followers of Joanna 
Soutlicott, who pretended to have held converse 
witii the devil, and to be inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
Slie first l>ec*ame the victim of tliis delusion when a 
servant witii a family in Exeter, and her statements 
having found credit with seveml ministers of tlie 
Cliurch of England, she was confirmed in her pre- 
tensions. In 1792, she began to assume the charac- 
ter of a prophetess, and of the woman in the wilder- 
ness referred to in the Book of Revelation. In this 
capacity she issued sealed papers to her followers, 
wltich she termed her seals, and which she assured 
them would protect from the judgments of God both 
in this world and that which is to come. These 
seals were received with iin])licit confidence by tliou- 
sands of both sexes. Her predictions, wliich were 
delivered both in prose and rhyme, consisted chiefly 
of judgments denounced upon the nations, and tiie 
promise of tlie speedy approacii of tiie Milleiitiium. 
At length, having been i-eized with symptoms wbicli 
simulated pregnancy, she imagined that she was 
about to give birth by miraculous conception to a 
second Siiiloli. Her followers made costly prepara- 
tion for the joyful event, but their expectations were 
disappointed, for the prophetess wasjakeri from 
them by deatift Her death under circumstances 
which so completely disproved her mission, might 
very naturally be supposed to open tlieir eyes to the 
delusion by which they bad been ensnared. But it 
was far otherwise. Tliey still flattered themselves 


that in some way or other the prophetess would 
again appear wirli the expected SliiJoli. It appeam 
from the Report of the Census in 1851, that four 
congregations of Southcottians still exist in England. 

SOUTH-SEA ISLANDERS (RELiaiQN OP the). 
See Polynesians (Religion of the). 

SOWA'N, the first of the four paths, an entrance 
into which secures either immediately or more re> 
motely the attainment of the Budhist NirWANA 
(which see). The path Sowin is divided into twenty- 
four sections, and after it lias been entered, there 
can be only seven more birtlis between that period 
and the attainment of nirwina, wliicli may be in any 
world but the four hells. This is tlie second grada- 
tion of being. 

SPAIN (Protestant Church op). Of the an- 
cient religious liistory of Spain we possess but scanty 
autlicntic information. Little more indeed is known 
upon the subject than the facts, that at an early pe- 
riod Christianity was introduced into S])nin, and tliat 
churches were in consequence erected in various 
parts of the country, which were frequently exposed 
to persecution. Tlie Spaniards themselves have long 
been acciistoiiicd to boast that James, the son of 
Zcbedec, first preached tlie gospel to their ancestors) 
but to muintaiii the claims of the supposed founder 
of the popedom, without ofFeiidiiig the national pride 
of the inhahitants of the Peninsula, several Romish 
writers, while adniiitiiig the prevalent tradition in 
reference to the Apostle James, couple it with the 
asoertion, that the seven first, bishops of Spain were 
ordained by the Apostle Peter, whotn they thus pre- 
tend to have been tlie founder of the church of 
Spain. But wliatever credit may be attached to the 
conflicting statements made as to the first iutroiliic- 
tion of Chiistlanity into Spain, the fact is undoubted 
that heresies of various kinds early sprung np in 
that coniitry. Thus, in the fourth century, the Pris- 
CILLIANISTS (whicli See) originated there, and main- 
tained their ground for the long period of two cen- 
turies. The erroneous opinions of this sect, which 
were in fact a combination of tbe Manickean and 
Gnostic heresies, were condemned by a synod which 
was convened at Saragossa, A. D. 3^, and, tliroiigli 
tbe interference of the secular power, Priscillian him- 
self was not only sentenced to banislimeiit, but after- 
wards to death. Towards the close of the eighth 
century, another heretical sect arose in Spain, which 
received the name of Adoptians (which see), from 
the circiiiTistance that they believed Christ to be 
the Son of God by adoption simply, and not by eter- 
nal generation. This opinion was flrst started by 
Elipaiid, archbishop of Toledo, who was at tbe head 
of tbe Spanish cliitrcb, and vigorously defended by 
Felix, bishop of Urge!, in Catalonia. Tlie sect thus 
originated, however, was but sliort-lived ; for on tlie 
death of Elipand and Felix, their followers speedily 
disappeared. In the ninth century, we find the load* 
ing opinions whicli were afterwards taught by tlte 
reformers maintained with ability by a disUuguisbsd 
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Spanmrd, Claudi), biehup of Turin ; niid tin's eminent 
div'ine, in coiidemning iinage* worship, quotes a de- 
cree of A Spanish council hold at Elliberis, which 
ordained lltat there sliould be no pictures in cluirches, 
and that nothing 'ahoidd be painted on the walls 
which might be worshipped or adored. 

The ancient church of Spain preserved for a long 
period the most jealous regard to her purity both in 
doctrine and discipline. Like the African church, 
to whose practices she paid great deference, slie re- 
fused to acknowledge tlie supremacy of the bishops 
of Rome, and for eigiit centuries detiied tl«e right of 
these ambitious prelates to interfere in her iiiiernal 
arrangements. During the prevalence of ArianK*-in 
in Spain in the tifih and sixtii centuries, the llotnati 
Sec made strenuous eflurts to subjugate the Spanish 
church to her sway, but with so little Buece>8, that, 
during the whole of the ceiitiiry which succeeded 
the suppression of Ariaiiisin, ecclesiastical aftairs 
were condncled in Spain without the sliglitest ititer- 
ference on (he part of the See of Rome. And when 
Pope Benedict II. found fault with a statement made 
in a confession of fuitii drawn up by a council of 'iV 
ledo, to the effect, tliat wliile there are two natures 
in Christ, there are three 8nbstance.s, ineaning there- 
by to denote his divine nature, liis human soni, and 
his body, the Spanish prelates drew tip a laboured 
and iiidiguaut viudicatioii of tlie doctrine, supporting 
it by quotations both from the scriptures and the 
writings of the FHther.s; and in the close of this 
spirited document, they plainly declare their deter- 
mination to adhere uiiflincliiiiijly to what they con- 
sider the truth in the face of all wlio siiould oppose 
them. 

It is ft well known fact in ecclesiastiiyil hi^tor^^ 
thftt from the time that liturgie.s or fixed forms of 
celebrating divine service were introduced in the 
Christian church, these regular offices not only varied 
in different countries, but even in different parts of 
the satne country. Accordingly several different 
liturgies were used in the ancietit church of Spain, 
until the fourth council of Toledo, a. d. 63v3, pa8>ed 
a decree, enjoining uniformity in the mode of con- 
ducting divine worship ill all the churches of the Pen- 
insula. In consequence of this decree, the Muza- 
ntbic Liturgy, which had been in use probably from 
the fifth century in some of the Spanish churcbe.s, 
was adopted in all. Isidore, archbishop of Seville, 
who, along with lldefonso, revised and corrected this 
liturgy, is bold enough to ascribe its original prej»a- 
raiiou to tbe Apostle Peter. Its use in Spain was 
abolished by Gregory VII. about 1080, the Roman 
liturgy being substituted in its place. The innova- 
tion WAS keenly opposed by all classes of the people. 
“To determine this controversy," says the elder 
M‘Crie, in Ins ‘History of the Reformation in Spain,’ 
“ recourse was had, according to the custom of the 
^iark ages, to judicial combat. Two knights, clad in 
complete lurmour, appeared before the court and an im- 
tteuse assembly. The cliampion of the GoUiio litur- 


gy prevailed ; but the king insisted that the litigated 
point should undergo another trial, and be submitted 
to, what was called, /4c jitdgment of God. Accord- 
ingly, in the presence of another great assembly, a 
copy of the two rival liturgies was l^own into the 
fire. The Gothic resisted the flames, aij^,was taken 
out unhurt, while the Romati was i|||||suiiied. But 
upon some pretext — apparently the circumstance of 
the ashes of the Roman liturgy curling on the top 
of the flames and then leaping out — the king, with 
the eoncuiTeiice of Bernaid, archbishop of Toledo, 
who was a Frenchman, gave out that it was the will 
of God that both offices should be. used; and or- 
dained, that the public service should continue to 
be celebrated according to the Gothic office in the 
six churches of Toledo which the Christians had en- 
joyed under the Moors, bttt that the Roman office 
sliould be adopted in all tlie other churches of the 
kingdom. The people were greatly displeased with 
the glaring partiality of lliis decision, wliich is said 
to have gi\en ri.se to the proverb. The Urn goes as 
lings chouse. Discuuntenaiiced by the court and the 
superior ecclesiastics, the Gotliic liturgy gradually 
fell into disrepute, until it was completely superseded 
by the Roman." 

The adoption of the Roman liturgy by the church 
of Spain was soon after followed by the submission of 
that cliurcli to the Roman See. Not contented with 
the power which tliey had thus obtained in ecclesiasti 
cal matters, the Popes continued to push their claims 
still farther, until they succeeded in the complete 
subjugation of the whole nation, both in church and 
stale. In A. D. 1204, Don IVdro 11., kingof Arragon, 
consented to be crowned at Rome by Pope Innocent 
III., swearing fealty at tlie same time to the Holy 
See ill liis own iiaiiie and that of his successors on 
the throne of Spain. And to render this act of 
royal submission still more solemn and secure, an 
additional ceremony took place in tbe chapel of St. 
Peter, when the Pope delivered the sword into the 
hands of the king, who made formal dedication of 
all liis dominions to St. Peter, the prince of tlie 
apostles, and to Innocent and liis successors, as a i 
fief of the church, engHgingas a token of homage to 
pay an annual tribute to (lie Pope. By way of 
compensation for this act of royal submission, liis 
Holiness granted as a special favour that the kings 
of Arragon, instead of being obliged to come to 
Rome, should henceforth be crowned in Saragossa 
by the archbishop of Tarragona, as the representa- 
tive of the Pope. Not many years elapsed afVer 
Pedro had vowed allegiance to Rome, when he in- 
curred the papal anger by taking up arms in defence 
of heretics, and was in consequence excommunicated. 

Ilis gmndson, also, Pedro tlie Great, was deprived 
of his kingdom by a decree of the Holy 8ee — an 
event which was followed by a civil war and the 
invasion of the kingdom by Fmnce. In vain did 
various kings of Arragon struggle to recover the 
independence they had lost; sucli efforts only re- | 
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suited ill their own deeper liuiniUstioii, and the 
prouder friumpli of Koine. 

Ill consequence of tiie intimate connection which 
subsisted between Spain and Fmnce, in tlie eleventh 
and twelftli centuries, some persons belonging to 
the early reforming sects, the Waldenses and Al- 
bigenses, whicli had lU'isen in Provence and Lan- 
guedoc, crossed the Pyrenees, and establislied them- 
selves in the Spanish territories, wliere for a time 
lliey found a resting-place. At lengfli, however, 
through the innuence of Pope Celestin HI., an edict 
was issued by Alfonso II., king of Arrngon, ban- 
ishing all heretics from his territories. Undfer the 
constraint of a council held by jiapal authority, Pe- 
dro II. was obliged reluctantly to renew this intole- 
rant edict. This monarch was at heart favourable 
to the Albigenses, and, after a time, he joined his 
brother-in-law, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, in de- 
fending the persecuted reformers, and fell A. D. 1213, 
dghting in their cause. 

After this event, multitudes of the Albigense-s 
sought refuge in Arragon, where they rapidly in- 
creased in numbers and influence. The extensive 
prevalence of Iieresy in various jiarts of Spain at 
length attracted the attention of the popes, and in 
1237 the fires of persecution were lighted, and num- 
bers of so-called heretics were condemned to the 
fiumes. Some of the Waldenses escaped the troubles 
in which their brethren were involved by settling in 
Catalonia under the form of a religious society, bear- 
ing the name of the Society of Poor Catholics. 
This fraternity received the formal approval of In- 
nocent III., but as its raembei’s were accused of 
favouring instead of converting the heretics, the 
order was at last suppressed. Although the fires of 
the Inquisition were kindled from time to time, the 
Albigenses, and afterwards the Wickliflites, continued 
to propagate -their reforming principles in various 
parts of Spain ; and it was not until after a persecu- 
tion of two centuries that these heretics were exter- 
minated, with tlie exception of a few who found 
refuge in the remote and more inaccessible parts of 
the country. 

Rome now a second time acquired complete as- 
cendency in Spain, and from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century itiitemlly swarmed witli friars, monks, 
and nuns. Tlie mendicant orders, in particular, both 
Dominican and Franciscan, bad tlieir convents in 
every district. In A. D. 1400 there were no fewer 
than 121 convents belonging to the Francisenns 
alone ill the three provinces of Santiago, Castile, and 
Arragon, including Portugal. 

In Spain, as everywhere else, the increase of 
monastic houses gave rise to corruption, licentious- 
ness, and vices of various kinds, wiiich the utmost 
efforts of the kings were unavailing to reform. Ig- 
uoranee and moral degradation now characterized 
both clergy and people to a most lamentable extent, 
and Spain was enveloped in the deepest darkness, 
both intellectual and spiritual. Not that learn- 


ing, either secular or religious, was utterly banished 
from the Peninsula. On the contrary, from Isidore 
in tlie seventh, to Cardbial Ximenes in the sixteenth 
century, a continued series of men of erudition and 
talent adorns the pages of its literary history. Of 
all the countries of Europe, indeed, Spain enjoyed 
peculiar advantages in this respect. Having been 
subjugated by the Saracens, among whom, during 
the dark ages, learning, when banished from Europe, 
had found patronage and a home, the Spaniards 
naturaliy imbibed that love of literature which for- 
tuiiately for the world amounted almost to a passion 
in the breasts of their conquerors. Hence arose the 
famous schools of Cordova, Granada, and Seville, 
which, under the Saracen empire, occupied a high 
position as seats of learning. The study of the an* 
cient classics and of the eaily Italian poets, particu- 
larly Dant4 and Petrarch, so refined the taste and 
cullivated (he genius of the Spaniards, that a national 
literature began to be formed. Able men, from 
time to time, filled the cbah*8 of the universities of 
Sexille, Salamanca, and Alcala. Spain at length es- 
tablished to herself a high reputation fur learning. 
The study of the oriental languages was more espe- 
cially prosecuted with ardour and success during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This led to the 
publication of the Complntensinn Polyglot, under 
the patronage and at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes, 
then archbishop of Toledo. This great masterpiece 
of Spanish erudition began to be printed in 1502, 
and was finished in 1517, in six volumes folio (see 
CoMPLUTENBiAN VERSION), at the press of Compla- 
tum or Alcala de Heiiares. 

But amiil the intellectual progress which Spain 
made for centuries before the Lutheran Refomta- 
tioii, there was one institution — the modern Inqui- 
sition — which paralyzed the nation's exertions, 
crushed its energies, and prevented it from assnin- 
iiig its legitimate place among the enlightened coun- 
tries of Europe. By tlie authority of the see of 
Rome, this engine of horrid cruelty was put in 
operation in various parts of the Spanish territories, 
and multitudes of the wisest and best of the people 
fell victims to its fury. In the course of the first 
year,” says the elder M‘Crie, “in which it woe 
erected, the inquisition of Seville, which then ex- 
tended over Castile, committed two thousand persons 
alive to the fiarnes, burnt as many in effigy, and con- 
demned seventeen thousand to different penances. 
According to a moderate computation, from the same 
date to 1517, the year in which Luther made his 
appearance, thirteen thousand persons were biinit 
alive, eight thousand seven liundred were burnt in 
effigy, and one liundred and sixty-nine tiiousaiid 
seven hundred and twenty-three were condemned to 
penances; making in all one hundred and ninety-one 
thousand four hundred and twenty -three persons 
condemned by the several tribunals of Spain in the 
course of thirty- six years. There is reason for 
thinking that this estimate falls much below tUo 




trtttli. Fi^r, from 1481 to 1520, it is computed that 
in Andalusia alone thirty thousand persons informed 
against themselves, from the dread of being accused 
by others, or in the hope of obtaining a niitigation of 
their sentence. And down to the coininencement of 
the seventeenth century, the instances of absolution 
were so rare, that one is scarcely to be fuiiiid in a 
thousand cases; the inquisitors making it a point, 
that, if possible, none siioiild escape witliout bearing 
a mark of their censure, as at least suspected dt lem^ 
or in the lowest degree.” 

Tlie Lutheran reformation, which had its origin in 
Germany, speedily found its way into Spain, so iiiti> 
mate was the connection in the sixteenth century 
between tlie two countries. Tlie writings of the 
great Saxon reformer were translated into Sj)anish, 
and widely circulated among the people. A move- 
ment now coiniripiiced in favour of the new doctrines 
which neither papal bulls nor the vigilance of the 
Inquisition could arrest. Prosecutions for heresy 
were instituted against sonic of the most learned men 
of the kingdom. But gradually more favourable 
ideas of the opinions of Luther began to be enter- 
tained by some of the most influential of the Spanish 
nobles, more especially after tlie publication of the 
Confession of Augsburg — a docninent which opened 
the eyes of imiltitiides to the true character of the 
Refonned doctrines. Tiie inquisitors found it ne- 
cessary to adopt every expedient within their reach 
to prevent the spread of Lutheran books and opin- 
ions. An edict was issued by the Council of the 
Supi'eme in 1530, ordering the public libraries to be 
ransacked, and even private bouses to be searched, 
while a denunciation of all who read or kept he- 
retical books was appointed to be published in 
every city, town, and village. But all was unavuil- 
iug ; the creed of Luther was embraced by not a few 
both among the clergy and laity in Spain. 

The writings of the Mystics (which see) tended 
also to prepare the minds of some enlightened Span- 
iards fbr the Reformation. For some time, however, 
the new opinions were propagated in secret, such 
was the dread of the Inquisition which prevailed 
among all classes. At length a man of bold and in- 
trepid character arose who triumphed over all the 
obstacles which opposed the entrance of the gospel 
into the Peninsula. This heroic person was Rodrigo 
de Valer, a native of Lebrixa, thirty miles distant 
from Seville. In early life his habits had been idle 
and dissipated, but having undergone a complete 
change of mind, he applied himself to the study of 
the Word of God, and arrived at views almost wholly 
identical with those of the Gei*maii reformers. Ac- 
cordingly he founded a church in Seville, wliich was 
Lutheran in the main doctrines of its creed. Valer 
now devoted himself to the propagation of his opin- 
ions with such activity and aeal, that the clergy and 
monks were indignant tliat a layman should presume 
to instruct his teachere, and inveigh against the doc- 
trines and institutions of mother church. He was 


apprehended therefore, and brought before the In- 
quisition, but, through the influence of some wbo in 
secret were friendly to him, he w;is treated with un- 
wonted niilduess, and dismissed simply witii the loss 
of his property. Yet lie was not thereby silenced. 
Yielding to the persuasion of his friends^^^'decd, he 
refrained for a short time from declailllj; Ins senti- 
ments in public; but, unable long to endure this 
restraint, he commenced anew to remonstrate against 
the corruptions of the age, and having been seized a 
second time, be was condemned in 1541 to perpetual ! 
imprisonment. I 

Valer was succeeded in his work as an apostle of I 

the Reforniation in Spain by .luun Gil. commonly { 

called Egidius, who, assisted by Vargas and Constan- I 
tine ]*once de la Fnente, were highly lionoured to ad- j 
Vance the good cause. The three friends succeeded in | 
gathering round them a small but devoted company of 
warm supporters of evangelical truth, thus forming ji 
in Seville a society, which gradually increased in j , 
numbers, and diffused the reformed priiicijiles both ; ; 
in the city and the surrounding country. The bus- J 
picionsof the Inquisition were inconsequence aroused, j I 
and the three preachers, but more e8j)eciuny Egidius, 1 j 
were narrowly watched in all their movements. | 
Meanwhile, Vargas was cut off by death, and Con- i 
stantine having been summoned to the Low Conn- !| 
tries, Egidius was left to contend singlchanded for ij 
the truth of God. His enemies eagerly sought his | ' 
ruin, but to tlieir inurtiflcatioii, the emperor, in 1550, | i 
conferred upon him the bisho]>ric of Tortosa, which j 
was one of the richest benefices of Spain. Instead I 
of being allowed to enter iqmii bis liigh office, he j | 
was charged witli heresy, and openly denounced to 1 
the Inqui-sition, which conmiiited him to prison. The I 
utmost anxiety was now felt by the friends of Egi- {I 
dins for his safety, and the emperor, on learning his , j 
danger, wrote in his favour to the inquisitor-genenil. j ' 
In consequence of tliis influential application, the in- | j 
quisitors were afraid to pioceed to extremities, and | 
the matter was submitted to the judgment of two ij 
arbiters chosen respect! >ely by the parties. The j 
case WHS conducted in public, and decided against ; < 
him through the treachery of liis own arbiter. 'Hie | 
sentence boro that he was violently suspected of | 
holding tlie Lutheran heresy, and was tiierefore con- | 
demiicd to abjure the propositions imputed to him, 
to be imprisoned for three years, to abstain from j 
writing or teaching for ten years, and not to leave 
the kingdom during that period, under pain of being 
punished as a formal and relapsed heretic, or, in 
other words, of being burnt alive. Stunned by the 
unexpected result, Egidius silently acquiesced in tlie 
sentence which thus suddenly ai’rested his useful 
labours in the reformed cause. He survived the 
term of his imprisonment by only a single year, and 
his body being afterwards exhumed, was committed 
to the flames, liis property confiscated, and his mem- 
ory declared infamous. 

The persecution of Egidius, instead of clteoking 
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only tended to ndvance the progress of the Refurtim- 
Uoii ill ^pnin. In Seville, VallKdoIid, and other 
towns, churches were formed, which met privately 
for divine service and religious iiistriictlon. Seveml 
centuries before the Reformat ion, attempts had been 
occasionally made to tmnslate the Sacred Scriptures 
into the language of Spain, but all such laudable 
efforts were regularly discountenanced by the Inqui- 
sition, which prohibited tlio printing of translations of 
the Bible. At length, after the extensive spread of 
reformed opinions in Spain had created an urgent 
demand for the Word of God, Fiancisco de Erainas 
undertook a translation of the New Testament into 
the Castilian tongue, which was printed at Antwerp 
in 1543, with a dedication to Charles V. On the ap- 
pearance of this work, its author was arrested by the 
public authorities, and thrown into prison, where he 
was confined for fifteen months. From an early 
period the Spanish Jews seem to have had transla- 
tions of the Old Testament into the vernacular lan- 
guage. In 155G, Juan Perez publislied a translatiun 
of the New Testament into Spanish, and at liis death 
he bequeathed all ins fortune to the printing of tlie 
Bible in his native longue. Tiie task whicii he had 
loft unfinished was completed by Cai)Siod(»ro de Rc\- 
na, who publibhed a iraiiblation of the whole Bible 
in 1569. But while iitdi>idualb were thus zealous 
in the work of translation, the Spanibh divines gen- 
erally were violently opposed to the practice of 
translating the Sacied Writings into vernacular 
tongues, and the most btreiiuons efibrts were used 
by the civil authorities to prevent Spanish Bibles 
from being imported into the country, or distributed 
among the people. 

One of the most eminent promoters of the Refor- 
mat ton in Spain was ait individual whose name we 
have already mentioned — Const aiitine Ponce de la 
Fueute. Tins man's talents and attainments were 
of no mean order, and his residence in Seville gave 
considerable impulse to the Protestant cause in that 
city. Having been elected to a divinity chair in the 
College of Doctrine, lie liad ample opportunity by 
his lectures of imparting to the minds of the young 
men a knowledge of Protestant trutli. Avail- 
ing himself also of the pulpit and tlie press, he dif- 
fused by these means among his countrymen accu- 
rate views of the Word of God. More especially in 
Seville, many, chiefly through his instructions, were 
led to embrace reformed doctrines, and in a short 
time a regular IVotestant cliurch was organized in 
that city, which met in the house of a lady of rank 
and wealth. 

Nor was a warm attachment to tlie principles of 
the Reformation limited only to private individuals 
in Seville; the greater number of tlie religious insti- 
tutions of that city and iieighl)ourhood were speedily 
leavened with the new doctrines. This was more 
especially the case with tlie monastery of Sail Isidro 
del Cainpo, whose inmates no sooner adopted re- 
funned priuci[ileB, than, laying aside the idle and 


debasing habits of monachism, they devoted tbein<* 
selves to the zealous diffusion of the knowledge of 
the truth through the adjacent country, dii'ecting 
their efiforts in particular to the Hieronymite monks, 
among whom some individuals of the highest repu- 
taiioii became converts to Lutheranism. 

In Valladolid also, and other cities of Spain, the 
good work made rapid progress, not only among the 
people generally, but among persons of high rank 
as well as men distinguished for their leaniing. One 
iiiaiii cause of the wide spread of Protestant opin- 
ions ill the Peninsula was the circumstance, tliat 
men of talent having been despatched into foreign 
countries to confute the Lutlierans, returned with 
their minds infected with heresy. Thus, in process 
of time, the Reformation found adherents in all parts 
of Spain, amounting, as the elder M^Crie alleges, to 
no fewer than two tliousand persons. “Tliat flame,” 
says he, “must have been intense, and supplied with 
ample material of combustion, which could continue 
to burn and to spread in all directions, though it was 
closely pent up, and the greatest care was taken to 
search out and secure eveiy aperture and crevice by 
which it might find a vent, or come into communica- 
tion with the external atmosphere. Had these ob- 
structions to the progress of the reformed doctrine 
in Spain been removed, though only in part and for 
n short time, it would have burst into a flame, wliicli 
resistance would only have increased, and which, 
spreading over the Peninsula, would have consumed 
the Inquibition, the hierarchy, tlie papacy, and the 
despot ibin by which they had been reared and were 
upheld.” 

For a considerable time the Spanish Protestants 
held secret meetings for worship, and contrived to 
propagate their doctrines with activity and zeal. 
But at length, in 1557, information reached the in- 
quisitors that a large quantity of lieretical books had 
l^en introduced into Spain, and that Lutherau doc- 
trines were spreading rapidly in the kingdom. Mes- 
sengers were accordingly sent in all directions in 
search of the heretics, who were soon apprehended 
in such numbers that the common prisons were 
crowded with victims. Some in attempting to escape 
were pursued and overtaken, while others succeeded 
in finding an asylum in foreign lands. Philip 11., to 
whom his father, Charles V., liad bequeathed an in- 
tense hatred of heresy, made application to Pope 
Paul IV. for an enlargement of the authority of tlie 
holy office, which was readily granted, so far as to 
include all persons, whether clerical or lay, with the 
exception of ids lioliness himself. All confessois 
were strictly enjoined to examine their penitents, of 
whatever rank, so as to discover those who were guilty 
of heresy. And to encourage iufonners, Philip by aii 
edict declared them entitled to the fourth part of the 
property of those whothrough their information sliould 
be convicted. In short the mostsangainary'enactmeiits 
were issued with the view of preventing the spread 
of iieretiual opiuioua. A cros^e of the most bloody 
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clmmcter wm, now carried on against all Proteatanta, 
and even against such aa were siiapected of in any 
way favouring the reformed doctrines. To defray 
the oliargaft of this cruel work of extermination, tiie 
inquisitors were authorized, in addition to their or- 
dinary revenues, to receive an extraordinary subsidy 
of 100,000 dui^ts of gold to be raised by the clergy. 
Multitudes of Protestants perished in the unwhole- 
some prisons. Various modes of torture were re- 
sorted to for the purpose of procuring evidence to 
convict those who were imprisoned on a charge of 
lieresy. Tliese, however, were only preparations for 
the grand consummation of the appalling tmgedy. 
Orders were now issued by the Council of the Su- 
preme for the celebration of public Autos-da-Fe 
(which see) under the direction of the several tribu- 
nals of the InquisitioJi throughout tlie kingdom. 
Tlie tirst of these dreadful exhibitions took place at 
Valladolid, on the 2l8t of May, 1559, being Trinity 
Sunday, in presence of tlie lieir-apparent and the 
queen-dowager. Tiie prisoners led out on this oc- 
casion were tliirty in number, of whom sixteen were 
reconciled to liuly mother churcii, and fourteen were 
delivered over to tlie secular arm. Of this lust class 
two wore thrown alive into the flames, and the rest 
were previously strangled. From 1560 to 1570 one 
public auio-da fe was celebrated annually in all the 
twelve cities in wliicli provincial tribunals of the 
Inquisition were then establislied. Tiie latter date 
may be regarded as tlie period of the suppression of 
the Reformation in Spain. 

Nor was tiie Inquisition limited in its efforts to 
the extirpation of lieresy in Spain ; the same bloody 
work was carried forward also in the Spanish pos- 
sessions abroad. This was particularly the case at 
Mexico, Lima, and Carthngeiia. Many Spaniards 
who liad imbibed reformed sentiments, only escaped 
tiie dungeon and the stake by abandoning their na- 
tive country. Some crossed the Pyrenees and found 
refuge in France* and Switzerland ; otliers, escaping 
by sea, settled in tlie Low Countries and in various 
parts of Germany. But it was in Geneva and Eng- 
land that the greater part of tlie Spanish refugees 
were privileged to And a permanent home. 

So active and unwearied lias the Spanisli Inquisi- 
tion been in punishing heresy, tiiat, as Llorcnte, a 
Romish writer, informs us, in tiie short space of 
thirty- six years, no fewer than 13,000 human beings 
wore burnt alive. It was not until tiie eighteenth 
century tiiat tlie horrors of this bloody tribunal be- 
gan to abate. But even during tiie eighteenth cen- 
tury occasional cases occurred of auioa-da fe under 
the authority of the Inquisition. At length, in 1808, 
tlie holy office in Spain was abolislied by Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and thougli restored by Ferdinand VII. 
in 1814, it was totally abolislied by tiie constitution 
of the Cortes in 1820, and at tiie recommendation of 
the chief European powers in 1823 its re-establish- 
ment was refused. 

XhftMMreeeot events which have affected tlie 

n. 


religious condition ^f Spain are thus rapidly sketched 
by 1>. Hase:—*' A number of convents in Madrid 
were destroyed (July 17, 1834) by a mob excited by 
reports of poisoning during the prevalence of tlie 
cliolera, and no punisbments were in|licted on the 
perpetrators. A more general iitsurrecflo’^^^roke out 
in the summer of 1835, in which uiangmipnveflts and 
monks were consumed in the flames as autos-da-fe 
of tlie revolution, until Anally it seemed necessary to 
abolish the convents to save the monks. By a de- 
cree of July 25, 1835, nine hundred houses belong- 
ing to several orders were closed, timt by means of 
their wealth and tlie property of the Inquisition and 
of the Jesuits, wliicii had previously been coufls- 
cated, the public debt might be liquidated. Tiie 
govermiieiit accused the clergy of sowing dissensions 
among the people, and required tiiat every candidate 
for future appointment in tlie churcii should produce 
a certificate from the civi) authorities vouching for 
liis patriotism. As the revolution rolled on, and the 
necessities of the state became urgent, all tiie con- 
vents were confiscated (1836) and taken possession 
of by the govenimeiit, and the sacred utensils were 
sold to cover the expenses of the civil war. The 
Cortes abolished the tithes, and declared that all the 
property of the Church belonged to the Spanish na- 
tion (1837). In tiie ruin of Don Carlos, which oc- I 
curred principally in consequence of the demoraliza- 
tion of his court (1839), a portion of tlie clergy were 
inextricably implicated. Gregory XVI. had not re- 
cognized tlie queen, and had rejected the bishops 
appointed by tlie regency, but the act by wliicli lliis 
WHS done was accompanied by an expression of de- 
sire that the existing relations of the country might 
not be disturbed. But wlien the nuncio, wlio then 
represented the pope, wished to guard the riglits of 
the Ciiurch, Kspartero, the victorious soldier who 
had driven away the queen-mother, ordered iiiui to 
be transported beyond the borders of the country 
(Dec. 29, 1840). The pope hereupon declared in 
an allocution dated March 1, 1841, that all those 
decrees of the Spanish* government by which the 
Ciiurch had been despoiled of its property were null 
and void. Wliile Cliristina obtained for herself ab- 
solution in Rome, tlie Spanish regent treated every 
recognition of the papal allocution as a crime, wished 
to abolisli all intercourse with Rome and all foreign 
jurisdiction in Spain, because the regent in Rome 
was disposed to sacrifice his secular to his ecclesias- 
tical interests. The Cortes determined upon a new 
organization of the clergy, by wliicli the bishop's 
sees were much dimiiiislied, tlie sinecures were ab<d- 
ished, the property of the Church was sold, and 
moderate salaries to be paid from taxes wliicli it was 
hard to collect were assigned to the clergy. Nothing 
now remained for the pope but to call upon tlie 
whole Ciiurch to pray for the distressed condition of 
tiie Church in Spain, with the promise that all who 
would comply should receive plenary absolution. 
All priests who gave attention to tltesa acts of tlie 
4 1 ) ^ 
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pape were deposed and banislied by tlie regent. 
But even the liberal prelates now began to withdraw 
from the country, the afflicted Church succeeded in 
iiiducitig the imtioii to abandon Espartero, and Queen 
^abella II., not yet of age, was declaied (1843) com- 
petent to govern. Her ministry soon perceived the 
necessity of reconc^Hug the Church with the new 
legal system created by ilie revolution. Tiie ex- 
pelled priests were reinstated, and the papal rights in 
Spain were acknowledged. As the price of his recog- 
nition of tlie queen the pope demanded what was now 
shown to be an impossibility, tlie restoration of the 
property of the Churcli. But tlie sale of all that 
remained being about one-fourth of Hie whole, was 
now suspended, Gregory conferred the canonical in- 
vestiture upon six of the bishup.s appointed by gov- 
ernment (1846), and Pius, in compliance witii the 
wishes of France, rather hastily bestowed a dispen- 
sation upon Hie queen fur her marriage with her 
eoiiHiii. After a long period of vacillation accoi^ing 
to the political complexion of tlie frequently chaiig- 
I ing ministry, a concordat was agreed upon (1861), 
I by wiiicli, notwitlistanding the Bibles sent from £iig- 
I land, the Catholic religion, to the exclusion of every 
other form of worship, was recogiirzed as the religion 
of St>Hin for all future time; the Instruction of the 
young was committed to the supervision of the bish- 
ops, to whom a pledge was given that the goverii- 
uient would co-operate in tlie suppression of injuri- 
ous books; the conntry was divided into new dioceses, 
of wliicii there were six less tlian before; all that 
remained of ecclesiastical or monastic property was 
restored ; all new acquisitions by the Church were 
allowed ; and to provide against any deficiency, a 
support, moderate only when compared with their 
funner wealth, was secured to the clergy from the 
sale of I he Church property, and from the contribu- 
tions in the diffei'ent coiiiimiiies.*' 

For some years past, attempts have been made, 
more especially by the agents of the Spanish Evan- 
gelical Society, to introduce Bibles and other reli- 
gious books into tlie Peninsula, but so liniily rooted 
is tlie Romish religion in that country, that every 
possible obstruction is thrown in tlie way of those 
I who would wisli to enlighten the Spanish people in 
j the knowledge of Divine trutli. 

1 SPES, a female deity among the ancient Romans. 
She was the personiHcarion of hope, and corresponded 
to the Grecian goddess Elpis, 

SPHINX, a monstrous figure among the ancient 
Egyptians. It consisted of an unwinged lion cou- 
chaiit, but the upper part of the bbdy was buiiian, 
being generally believed among the ancients to be 
that of a young female, tiiough Herodotus speaks of 
the maii-sphuix. The latest investigators of Egyp- 
tian antiquity, more especially Sir John G. Wilkin- 
son, have come to the coiicliisioti that the Egyptian 
sphinxes are never female like those of the*Greek8, 
but always have llie head of a man and the body of a 
Hun. RoHellioi also remarks that, with the exception 


of a very few cases, the spliinxes Iiave beards. Jr 
symbolic menning, the sphinx is believed to det 
the union of strength and wisdom, and probabl}? 
a secondary sense, the king as the possessor of tl 
qualities. On this subject Wilkinson remarks 
^ The most distinguished post among fabulous i 
mals must be conceded to the sphinx. It wat 
three kinds, — the AndrosphwXt with the head < 
man, and the body of a lion, denoting the unio 
intellectual and physical power; the Crio-sph 
with the head of a ram and the body of a lion ; 
tlie Hiernco-sphmx, witli the same body and 
head of a hawk. They were all types or repre 
tatives of the king. Tlie two last were probabb 
figured in token of respect to the two deitibs wl 
beads they bore, Neph and Re; the other great 
ties, Ainnn, Kliem, Pi hah, and Osiris, having hu 
heads, and therefore all connected with the forii 
the Andio-spliinx. The king was not only re 
sented under the mysterious figure of a spliinx, 
also of a ram, and of a liawk ; and tliis last 1 
moreover, the peculiar signlficfition of *Phrah 
Pharaoh, ‘ the Sun,^ personified by tlie moris 
The inconsistency, llierefore, of making the sp 
female, is sufficiently obvious, — When represe 
in the sculptures a deity is often seen presenting 
spiiiiix with the sign of life, or other divine 
usually vouchsafed by the gods to a king; as we 
to tlie ram or hawk, when in tlie same capacit; 
an emblem of a Pharaoh.” 

From the inytliology of ancient Egypt, thespl 
es apjiear to have beeti introduced into Gn 
wliere they were represented under tlie figi4re ol 
winged body of a lion, with the bosom and u 
part of the body resembling a woman. 

SITNOZISTS. See Panthkists. 

SPIRIT (Holy). See Holy Ghost. 

SPlUITUALIS'rS, a modern school of thin 
who resolve religion into a peculiar mode of fee 
They seek to destroy the objective element, ai 
reduce all to the subjective or intuitional consc 
ness. Tins school has been already noticed ii 
the article Intuitionjsts. 

SPIRITUALISTS, a class of people in n 
times who either beUeve, or pretend to believe, 
tiiey can bold coinniimiuition in a mysterious 
with tlie spirits of an unseen world. This con 
ha.s been often alleged to be maititained under 
meric infinence, or In a state of dairvojfance, ' 
the body is supposed to be so preteriiaturall; 
fected, that the mind is wholly dissevered from 
nection with outward and sensible objects, 
brought to a near and intimate relation with 
itual and unseen objects. In this mesmeric stat 
individual is said to see and know what could 
be the result of a spiritual manifestation. An 
class of Spiritualists arose a few years ago in 1 
America under the name of liappistSf or Spirit- 
claiming to hold converse with spirits by f: 
of mysterious noises, or nippings iteai^d at tnte 
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ouod from tlte miserable condition into which siie 
liad fallen. The llefonnation, which had commenced 
in Germany in an early part of the sixteenth century, 
had taken root in various other countries of Europe, 
before it found its way to the distant shores of Scot- 
land. It is true, tliat at a somewhat earlier period 
a spirit of religious refonnation had begun to display 
itself in the western districts of Kyle, Carrick, and 
Cunningham, 80 that the existence of the Lollards 
in these quarters may be traced from tlie days of 
Wickliffe, to the time of Wisiiart. But the first 
person who brought the tidings of tlie Lutheran lie- 
formation to Scotland was Patrick Hamilton, a 
young gentleman of noble extraction, who was hon- 
oured to seal his testimony with his blood. 

Hamilton’s martyrdom did much for the progress 
of the Heformed cause. It lighted up a flame in 
Scotland which Home could neither extinguish nor 
even repress. Other martyrs followed, Hamilton, 
Wishart, Wallace and Mill, form the small but hon- 
oured band of Christian heroes to whose noble efibits 
under God the origin of the llefonnation in Scot- 
land is mainly to be traced. Speaking of Mill, tlie 
historian Spottiswoode remarks : “ This man was the 
last martyr tiiat died in Scotland for religion, and his 
death, the very deatli of Popery in this realm, for 
thereby the minds of men were so greatly enraged, 
as resolving thereafter openly to profess the truth, 
they did bind tliemselves by promise and subscrip- 
tion to oaths, if any should be called in question for 
matters of religion, at any time after, they should 
take up arms and join in defence of their brethren 
against the tyrannical persecution of the Bishops.” 
To the same efiect Keith declares, ‘‘ Tliis man’s death 
proved the death of Popery itself in this realm.” 

But while it might be truly said that in Scotland, 
as has often happened in otlier countries, ^‘the 
blood of the martyrs proved the seed of the church,” 
it was a remarkable feature of the Scottish Kefor- 
mation that its principles were first embraced, not by 
the humble and illiterate classes, but by the flower 
of ihe nobility and landed gentry. These men, avail- 
ing themselves of the high position of influence and 
authority which they occupied, threw the shield of 
their protection over the Reformed preachers, and 
by this means, as well as by encoui-aging tlie reading 
of the Scriptures in the English version, they w'ere 
eminently instrumental in advancing the Reformed 
cause. In their exertions, however, they met with ^ 
the most determined opposition from the Queen Re- 
gent, who was a bigoted Romanist. For a time she 
professed to tolerate the new opinions, but at length 
throwing off the mask, she declared herself the open 
enemy of the Protestants, and avowed her resolution 
to crush them by force of arms. 

The first overt act of hostility committed by the 
Queen-Regent was the issuing of a public procla- 
mation, prohibiting any person from preaching or 
administering the Sacraments without authority from 
the bishops; and commanding all the subjects to 


celebrate the ensuing feast of Blaster, accorduig 
the rules of the Catholic church.” 'Tliis proclan 
tion, made at the market-cross of Ediubuigh, v 
utterly disregarded, and the Queen, enraged at t 
contempt thrown upon Jier royal edict, summon 
four of the Protestant preachers to stand trial befc 
the Justiciary court at Stirling on the 10th of Mi 
1659, for disobeying eeu’s proclamation, teac 
ing heresy, and excitm^ sedition among the peopl 
The Protestant nobility and gentry saw with pain ai 
regret this decided step taken by the monarch, and 
token of sympathy with their persecuted preachei 
they resolved to accompany them to Stirling on t1 
day appointed. At this crisis of the Protestant cau 
a most opportune event occurred — the arrival of Jol 
Knox in Scotland, at the invitation of the Lords of ti 
Congregation. No sooner did the great Scottish r 
foraier land at Leitli, than the Romish party wei 
thrown into the utmost consteraation. The provii 
cial council of the clergy happened to be sitting i 
the monastery of the Grey friars, and while engage 
in their deliberations, a monk, entering the apartmer 
pale with terror, announced, “John Knox is come 
John Knox is come!” Instantly the council, u 
hearing the alarming tidings, broke up and disperse 
ill haste and confusion. The news of Knox’s at 
rival speedily reached the palace, and the Queen loi 
no time in proclaiming tlie dreaded Refomier an out 
law and a rebel. Nothing daunted, he determine 
to present himself at the approaching trial of th 
four ministers at Stirling. With this view, he pre 
ceeded to Dundee, tuid thence to Perth, where h 
preaclied a sermon against tlie idolatry of the mast 
and the worship of images. An incident followe* 
which has sometimes been most unjustly referred ti 
as throwing discredit botli upon the Reformer am 
the Reformation. Tlio details are thus given by th( 
elder M‘Crie in his ‘ Life of Knox :’ “ Sermon bein{ 
concluded, the audience had quietly dismissed ; i 
few idle persons only loitered in the church ; whei 
an impudent priest, wishing either to try the dispo 
sition of the people, or to show his contempt of tin 
doctrine which hud just been delivered, uncovered i 
rich altar piece, decorated with images, and preparec 
to celebrate mass. A boy liaving uttered some ex- 
pressions of disapprobation was struck by the priest. 
He retaliated by throwing a stone at the aggressor 
which falling on the altar broke one of the images 
This operated like a signal upon the people present 
who had sympathized with the boy ; and in tht 
course of a few minutes, the altar, imivges, and al 
the ornaments of the Church, were torn down am 
trampled under foot. The noise soon collected i 
mob, who finding no employment in the Church, bj 
a sudden and irresistible impulse flew upon the moii 
asteries ; and although the magistrates of the town 
and the preachers assembled as soon as they heart 
of tlie riot, yet neither the persuasions of the one no 
the authority of the other could restrain the mot 
until the houses of the grey and black friars with th 
3 z 
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costly edifice of the CarthusiAn monks were laid in 

Protestant cause, and before September 15£^, eight 



1 ruins. None of the gentlemen or sober part of the 

of the principal towns were provided with pastors, 



congregation were concerned in this unpremeditated 

while other places remained unprovided owing to 



tumult ; it was wholly confined to the baser inhab- 

the scarcity of preachers. In the course of the fol- 



itants, or as Knox design^ them, ‘ tlte rascal mul' 

lowing year, a free parliament was assembled, which 



titude.’” 

formally abolished Popery and substituted the Pro- 



Tlie Queen gladly availed herself of this un- 

testant religion in its place, ratifying and approving 



toward event to turn the public indignation away 

a Confession of faith submitted to them by the Pro- 



from herself to the Protestant party. Though a 

testant ministers. Thus was Protestantism estab- 



mere accidental outburst of the indignation of a mob, 

lished by the Scottish Parliament as the national re- 



she represented it as a regular and determined re- 

ligion, even before the Presbyterian church was 



bellioii, which called upon her to adopt the most sum- 

legally recognized. 



mary measures for its suppression. With this view, 

The first meeting of the General Assembly of the 



accordingly, she assembled an army, and proceeded to 

Church of Scotland was held at Edinburgh on the 



Perth, threatening to lay waste the town with fire 

20tii of December 1560. It cotJsisted of forty mem- 



and sword. Tlie Earl of Glencairn, however, and 

bers, of whom only six were ministers. No nmdera- 



the otlier Isolds of the Congregation, acted with such 

tor WHS chosen to preside over their deliberations 



promptitude, that on reacliing tlie town, the Queen 

during the first seven meetings, and for at least 



deemed it prudent to enter into a negotiation, where- 

twenty years after the Reformation no representatixe 



by the town was spared and the rioters pardoned. 

of the Sovereign was present in the General Assem- 



But the Protestants liad already been deceived by 

bly. The church was still unendowed, and the min- 



the Queen, and, therefore, before quitting Perth, the 

isters were wholly suppoiled by the voluntary contri- 



leading nobility and gentry who lield reformed opin- 

bntions of the friends of the true religion. The eccle- 



ions, entered into a sacred bond by which they 

siastical property which had belonged to the Romish 



pledged themselves to mutual support in the defence 

churcli was in danger of being seized by the landed 



and promotion of the true religion. At this period 

gentry and appropriated to their own use. To de- 



they began to be tenned the Lords of the Congre- 

feat as far as possible the sliameless rapacity of the 



gat ion. 

nobles and landlords, the Protestant ministers, headed 



The leaders of the Protestant party being now united 

by Knox, urged that a considerable proportion of the 



in one coininon league, took immediate steps for the 

forfeited property should be devoted to the supjiort 



reformation of the churcli and for setting up the re- 

of tlie poor, the education of the people, and the 



formed religion wherever their influence extended. 

maintenance of a pure gospel ministry in tlie land. 



St. Andrews was the place fixed upon for commenc- 

Such valuable suggestions, however, had little efleot 



ing their operations. There, accordingly, in spite of 

on the Privy Council, who came to the resolution to 



all remonstrances, the Scottisli Heformer publicly 

divide the revenues of the church into throe parts, 



preaclicd on the lOtii of June 1559 and the three fol- 

two of them to be given to the ejected prelates dur- 



lowing days, exposing the errors of popery with un- 

ing their lives, and the third to be divided between 



flinching boldnes.s, and calling upon the authorities 

the court and the Protestant ministers. Yet even 

- 


and tiie people to cast out the corruptions which had 

this small sum reserved for the preachers of the true 



been introduce<] into the church. Nor was the power- 

gospel, was neither tully nor regularly paid. 



ful appeal of Knox without etfect. The Reformed 

About this time the first Book of Discipline was pre- 



worship was immediately set up in the town, and 

pared and laid before .the Privy Council, but having 



the Romish monasteries were levelled with the 

been keenly opposed by some of the nobles, it was 



ground. Tlie example thus set by St. Andrews was 

never formally ratified, though regarded by the 



speedily followed in other parts of Scotland ; and in 

Church as one of her standards 



some of the principal towns the monasteries were 

The constitution of the Reformed Church of Scot- 



destroyed, tl»e pictures and images were removed 

land, as set forth in the First Book of Discipline, was 



from the churclies, and every remnant of Popery 

strictly Presbyterian. “ It recogni8e8,”say8the young- 



rooted out. A decided step was now taken by 

er M'Crie, << four classes of ordinary and permanent 



the Scottish metropolis, John Knox having been 

oflice -hearers, — the pastor, tlie doctor, the elder, and 



elected by the inhabitants to be their minister. The 

the deacon. Tlie two former are distinguished 



ministerial labours of the Reformer, however, Iwd 

merely by the different work assigned to them, — the 



scarcely begun when tiie Queen Regent having 

pastor being appointed to preacli and administer the 



taken possession of the city, it was thought expedi- 

sacraments, while the doctor’s office was simply 



ent that, to save his valuable life, he should retire 

theological and academical. The elder was a spirit- 



for a time, his place being occupied by Willock, who 

ual officer, ordained to assist, in the discipline and 



was less obnoxious to the Popish j)arty. Knox set 

government of the Church, those *whu ItJ^oured in 



out accordingly on a preaching tour, and in less than 

word and doctrine ;* and to tlie deacon was assigned, 



two months he travelled over the greater part of 

as of old, the oversight of the revenues of the Churcli 



Scotland, exciting everywhere a warm interest in the 

and the care of the poor. The affairs of each con- 
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gregation were managed by the kirk-session, which 
WHS composed of tiie paetor, elders, and deacons ; the 
weekly exercise, afterwai*ds converted into tlie Free* 
bytery, took cognisance of those which concerned 
the neighbouring churches; the Provincial Synod 
attended to the wider interests of the churches with- 
in their bounds ; and the Geneml Assembly, which 
was composed of ministers and eldera, cointnissioned 
from the different parts of the kingdom, and which 
met twice or thrice a-year, attended to the general 
interests of the National Churcli. These were the 
general features of the system, in the foi*mation of 
which it was the study of our reformers to imitate, 
fw closely as possible, tlie model of the primitive 
churches exhibited in the New Testament ; while, in 
all the subordinate details of tlieir discipline, they 
steadily kept in view the apostolic rule, ‘Let all 
things be done unto edification.' Though shackled, 
in point of practice, by the imperfect provision made 
for tlie settlement of churclies, and labouring under 
the disadvantage of not having obtained a civil mtifi- 
eatiou to their discipline, which would have settled 
the point at once, they yet declare it as a principle 
founded on the Word of God, that ‘ it appei taineth to 
the people, and to every several congregation, to 
elect their own minister.’ Indeed, from its very in- 
faney^ the Clmrch of Scotland was, essentially and 
pre-eminently, the Church of the People. Tlie in- 
terests of the people were consulted in all its ar 
rangemeiits ; and the people, on their part, who had 
been mainly instrumental in its erection, felt deeply 
interested in its preservation. They watered the 
roots of their beloved Church with their blood ; and 
when it ‘ waxed a great tree,’ and they were per- 
mitted to lodge under the shadow of its branches, 
they surveyed it with tlie fond ])ride of men wlio felt 
that they had a share in its privileges, and therefore 
an interest in its prosperity." 

The Protestant ministers being as yet few in 
number, it was found necessary to resort to a tem- 
porary expedient, until tlie Presbyterial system should 
be organized. This was tlie establishment of a class 
of ecclesiastical officers called Superintendents, who 
were appointed to take the spiritual charge of a large 
district of country, pi-eaching in vaeaiit parishes, 
planting churches, and inspecting the miiiisters and 
readers within their bounds. In the discharge of these 
multifarious duties, the Superintendents were ac- 
countable to the General Assembly, and at each an 
nual meeting of that supreme court they were bound 
to report diligence. It has sometimes been alleged 
by Episcopalian writere that these officers were in 
almost every respect identical with bishops, but in- 
stead of being vested with such authority over their 
brethren, as could in any sense be considered as epis- 
copal, the church refused to accede to them the name 
of bishops, and they were regarded as in all respects 
on a footing with other ministers, with the single ex- 
ception that a greater amount of labour was assigned 
to tliem. Nor was the existence of the office of 


superintendent of long duration, for on the death of 
the first incumbents it gradually ceased, its powers 
being vested in Presbyteries as they came to be 
formed. 

Scai’cely had the lleformation been established in 
Scotland, when the arrival of Queen Mary from 
France awakened the utmost anxiety among the 
Protestant ministers and people. >wing that she 
had been educated as a strict Kflhatiist, and had been 
the wife of the French Lauphin, they naturally fear- 
ed that she would use her mo.st strenuous exertions 
to bring back her Scottisli subjects to the obedience 
of the Koniish See. Notwithstanding these fears 
and suspicions, her arrival at Leith in August 1561, 
w;is hailed by the iiihabitaiits both of Edinburgh and 
Leith with acclamations of joy. One of her first 
acts on landing, was to order the celebration of mass 
in her own private chapel. Such a step was viewed 
by many as ominous; but the people, and even the 
Lords of the Coiigi'egation themselves, were disposed 
to look upon the movements of the young Queen 
with tenderness, and to excuse the strong attachment 
which she showed to her own religion. Knox, how- 
ever, the intrepid reformer, instead of palliating the 
Popish leanings of Mary, denounced from the pulpit 
tiie idolatry of the mass, and though she endeavoured 
to remonstrate witli him in private on his audacity 
in opposing the Clmrch of Kome, she was utterly 
uii.siiccc8sful in producing even the slightest change 
on the opinions of this resolute defender of the Pro- 
testant faith. The proud and self-willed Queen of 
Scots could ill brook the powerful rebukes of the 
Reformer, more especially when he protested against 
her marriage with Darnley. She had sufficient in- 
fluence with the nobles to gain ovrr a party, who 
eagerly espoused her cause. Mtu«8 was now openly 
cclclH'ated ; and Knox was accused of high treason, 
and exposed to such iininiiient danger, that at the 
advice of his friends he left Edinburgh for a time. 

The infatuated conduct of the Queen soon altered 
the whole aspect of affairs. The murder of Darnley 
and her marriage with Bothwell, his murderer, led 
to a complete change of government. The Protes- 
tant nobles were restored to power, and Mary was 
compelled to abdicate the throne and take refuge in 
England, when her infant son was proclaimed King 
of Scotland, under tlie title of James Yl. Knox 
now returned to Edinburgh and resumed his minis- 
terial labours, in which he was officially aided by his 
colleague, John Craig. But the valuable life of the 
Reformer soon came to a close. Having been seized 
with an attack of apoplexy, he was incapacitated 
from pulpit work; and after lingering for a sliort 
time, he died on the 24th of Nove»nber, 1672. At 
the death of this emiiicnt champion of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, the Church of Scotland was far 
from being in a settled state. Her form of govern- 
incut, as laid down in the First Book of Discipline, 
had been strictly Presbyterian ; but an attempt was 
now made to introduce Episcopacy, at least in so far 
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as the tides of archbishop, bisiiop, aiid otlier digiii* 
taries were ooncerued. A few saperintendents and 
other ministers endeavoured to effect this oliange, 
but the General Assembly condemned the innova- 
tion; and though bishops were appointed through 
the influence of Mortoii and some of the other nobles, 
they were contemptuously styled Tulchan 
having only the title, and little or nothing more. 
Still the introduction of these nominal dignitaries 
threatened seriously to endanger the futine peace of 
the Church. Throughout the whole period of Mor- 
ton’s regency, indeed, which extended from 1572 to 
1578, the Court was engaged in an incessant struggle 
with the Church, to prevail upon it to submit to this 
modified form of Episcopacy. Not a few of the 
Scots ministers had scarcely sufficient boldness to 
resist the measures of the Court ; and in all proba- 
bility, had it not been for a small number of active 
and energetic spirits, the Cimrcii would have suc- 
cumbed and surrendered her independence without 
a stmggle. 

In the midst of the keen contention which was 
now carried forwai’d between the Court and the 
Church, the former being in favour of Episcopacy, 
and the latter of Presbytery, another champion of the 
Reformation, who had been residing for ten years on 
the Continent, arrived in Scotland. This was An- 
drew Melville, one of the ablest and most accom- 
plished men of his day, who was honoured to be a 
powerful instrument in advancing the cause both of 
the religion and literature of his native country. In 
the affiLire of the Clmrch, more especially, lie took a 
prominent part, being one of those who were chiefly 
concerned in the composition of the Second Book of 
Discipline, which received the sanction of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1578. This valuable work, wliicli 
is still recognized as one of the standards of the 
Church of Scotland, defines the government of the 
Church with still greater exactness than the First 
Book of Discipline. In particular, it points out the 
line of demarcation between the power of the State 
and that of the Church, claiming for each of them 
an independent authority within tlie limits of its 
own jurisdiction. It asserts also the right of Church 
courts to settle business without being subject to 
the interference of the civil power. The Courts of 
the Church are declared to be Kirk^Sessions, Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and General Assemblies. Pastors 
or teaching Presbyters are declared to be the highest 
officers in the church, diocesan bisliops or pastors of 
pastors being utterly disowned. No ministers are to 
be intruded contrary to the will of the congregation; 
and accordingly lay patronage is objected to as too 
often leading to such intrusion. Tiiese and the other 
great leading principles of the system of church gov- 
ernment and discipline laid down in the Second Book 
of Discipline, are generally regarded by Presbyterians 
as founded on the Word of God, and therefore of 
Divine origin. 

At the early age of twelve, James Yl. was per- 


suaded to dispense with the regency, and to take tite 
reins of government into his own Itoiids. Ju tlie 
year which followed his accession to the throne, the 
youthful monarch gave a very gratifying proof of 
his attachment to the Protestant cause by agreeing 
to the National Covenant. In consenting to tliis 
solemn deed, he made a formal abjuration of Popery, 
and an engagement to support the Protestant reli- 
gion, an act which was all the more gratifying to the 
Scottish people as a very general dread existed among 
them that an influential party of the nobles, headed 
by the Earl of Arran, was plotting the re-introduc- 
tion of Popery. No sooner, accordingly, did James 
and his household swear to and subscribe the Na- 
tional Covenant, than all classes throughout tlie 
kingdom hastened to append their names to the 
same sacred bond. 

About this time a sharp dispute arose between the 
Court and the General Assembly, arising out of the 
acceptance of the nominal archbishopric of Glasgow 
by Robert Montgomery, minister of Stirling. This 
altercation lasted for some time, and led to a collision 
between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 
The Church was resolved to assert her independence, 
and went so far in this direction as to pronounce 
upon Montgomery the sentence of excommunication. 
This was followed by the most unpleasant conse- 
quences. “ The Presbytery of Glasgow having met 
to carry this judgment into effect, Montgomery en- 
tered the place in which tliey were assembled, with 
the magistrates and an armed force to stop their pro- 
cedure. The Moderator, refusing to obey the man- 
date, was forcibly pulled from his chair by the pro- 
vost, who tore his beard, struck out one of his teeth 
by a blow on the face, and committed him to the tol- 
booth. In spite of this, however, the Presbytery 
continued sitting, and remitted the case to the IVes- 
bytery of Edinburgh, who appointed Mr. John 
Davidson, who had now returned to Scotland, and 
was settled at Liberton, to excommunicate Mont- 
gomery. Tlie Court stormed and threatened, but 
the intrepid young minister boldly pronounced the 
sentence before a large auditory, and it was intimated 
on the succeeding Sabbath in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and many of the adjoining churches.” 

It seemed to be the great aim of James to estab- 
lish ill Scotland an episcopal hierarchy, but his 
wishes met with the most determined resistance 
both from ministers and people. At length, in 1590, 
he professed to have become a convert to Presby- 
terianism; and in the General Assembly of that 
year, he pronounced a highly coloured eulogy upon 
the Church of Scotland, declaring it to be *Uhe 
purest Kirk in the world.” The effect upon the 
Assembly of such an unexpected outburst m the 
part of the king was such, that ‘‘ there was nothing 
lieard for a quarter of an hour but praising God and 
praying for the king.” 

In June, 1592, the Scottish Parliament passed an 
act which to this day continues to be regarded os 
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the iegnl oliArter of the Church of Scotland, inasmuch 
as it formally restored the Presbyterian form of 
church government by Sessions, Presbyteries, pro- 
vincial Synods, and General Assemblies, thus giving 
the civil sanction to lier ecclesiastical constitution. 
This important act met with considerable resistance, 
and the king gave the rpyal assent with some hesi- 
tation; but when passed, it was hailed by the people 
of Scotland generally as being the civil establishment 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Amid its 
outward prosperity, the Church was visibly declining 
in inward vitality. To remedy this unhappy state 
of matters, the General Assembly of 1593 appointed 
a commission for the general visitation of Presby- 
teries. A proposal was also made and cordially 
agreed to, that the National Covenant should be 
solemnly renewed. This transaction took place in 
the Little Church of Edinburgh, on Tuesday, the 
dOth of March, 1596 ; and as a great number of the 
ministers were absent, the Assembly appointed it 
to be repeated in the difl'ererit synods and presby- 
teries, and afterwards extended to the congregations. 

'llie ordinance was readily obeyed throughout the 
whole country, and the Scottish people bound them- 
selves by a solemn oath to uphold the cause of God 
and of truth. James was at heart a bitter enemy of 
Presbytery, chiefly because, from its very nature, it 
asserted the spiritual independence of the Church. 
In such circumstances, it is not at all surprising that 
tl»e monarch and the clergy were completely at vari- 
ance, or that the pulpits sliould resound from Sabbath 
to Sabbath with tlie strongest denunciations of the 
royal proceedings. The object which the king 
steadily cherished, and which lie at length accom- 
plished, was the overthrow of the Presbyterian 
polity. His first attempt with this view was to 
deceive the clergy as to his plans. In the most 
plausible spiiit, accordingly, he prevailed upon tlie 
General Assembly to appoint commissioners, with 
whom he might advise on church affaire. He next 
persuaded the Parliament to declare Prelacy to be the 
third estate of the realm, and to concede to bishops 
the right of voting in Parliament. The monarch, 
however, had some difficulty in obtaining the con- 
sent of the Church to this measure, which several of 
the more sagacious among the clergy viewed in no 
other light than as a covert attempt to introduce 
Episcopacy, At length, in 1598, an Assembly con- 
vened at Dundee, yielded the point, and agi’eed, by 
•a majority of ten, to the clergy having a vote in 
Parliament. But though the crafty sovereign seemed 
to have gained his object, a considerable period 
elapsed before he could summon courage to consti- 
tute bishops; and at last, in 1600, lie quietly ap- 
pointed three ministers to tha vacant bishoprics of 
Ross, Aberdeen, and Caithness, who, in the face of 
the general opinion of the clergy, sat and voted in 
the ensuing Parliament as the third estate of the 
realm. 

James, having now succeeded in establishing 


bishops in Scotland, directed Ins next efforts to 
procure their acknowledgment by the Church. 
This, however, was no easy matter, involving as it 
did the destruction of the freedom of the General 
Assemblies. According to the Act of Parliament, 
1592, the time and place of meeting were to be ar- 
ranged by the preceding Assembly with the consent 
of the king. In opposition to tO Act, James had 
on several occasions changed^llie time of meeting at 
hirt pleasure; and at last, the Assembly which should 
have met at Aberdeen in July, 1605, was indefinitely 
prorogued. This decided infringement on the liberty 
of Assemblies excited the utmost alarm in the minds 
of the clergy; and a few of them having met at 
Aberdeen, constituted an Assembly. Notice of the 
intended movement having reached the King, he 
despatched a letter to his commissioner, authorising 
him to dissolve the meeting, on the ground that it 
liad not been called by bis mjyesty. The meeting 
took place, and a moderator was chosen ; but while 
engaged in reading the king’s letter, a messenger at- 
arms appeared, ordering them, in the king’s name, to 
dissolve, on pain of rebellion. The brethren present 
were ready to obey the royal orders, and to dissolve, 
if the commissioner would appoint the time and 
place for the next meeting. On his refusing to do 
so, the moderator, at the request of the brethren, 
appointed the next Assembly to meet in Aberdeen, 
on the last Tuesday of September following. Thus 
broke up the famous Aberdeen Assembly, which led 
to the persecution of several of the faithful ministers, 
who were ready to maintain to the last tlie spirilual 
independence of the Church. 

The king having thus driven into banishment 
some of the most devoted Presbyterian ministers, 
resolved gradually to carry out his favourite scheme 
— the introduction of Prelacy into Scotland. In 
pursuance of this object he proposed to confer upon 
the bishops the office of constant moderators, thus 
bestowing upon them the power to preside in ell 
meetings of church courts. To this proposal the 
utmost resistance was offered in various parts of the 
country, and many disgraceful scenes were enacted 
in consequence of this interference of tlie monarch 
with the proper judicatories of the Church. At 
length, however, in 1610, the General Assembly, in 
a meeting held at Glasgow, was so far controlled by 
royal influence that it gave its formal consent to the 
recognition of the bishops as moderators of diocesan 
synods, conceding to them the power of ordaining 
and deposing ministers, and visiting all the churches 
within their respective dioceses. Presbyterian writ- 
ers uniformly allege that this reception of diocestm 
bishops by the Glasgow Assembly was effected by 
the most notorious bribery and intimidation. Yet 
even those ministers who were thus won over to 
support the royal plans had no idea of admitting the 
divine right of Episcopacy, but, on the contrary, 
they seem to have flattered themselves that Presby- 
tery would still be maintained in all its former effi- 
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cieiicy, witli the eingle modification, whicli tiiey re- 
garded AS unimportant, that the bishops would pre- 
side as moderators in tiie couils of the church. 

It was felt, however, by the king and his party, 
that an important step had been gained, and no 
sooner, accordingly, had the Assenibly at Glasgow 
closed its sittings than three of the bishops hastened 
to London and received Episcopal ordination from 
tlie English prelates, after which tiiey returned to 
Scotland entitled, as they imagined, to exercise au- 
thority over their brethren in virtue of a divine right 
connected with their consecration. But their au- 
thority met witli little respect eitlier from ministers 
or people ; and the king, finding that his bishops 
were unable to exercise spiritual authority, invested 
them with civil power. With this view he set up a 
new tribunal called the High Commission Court, 
winch was authorized to receive appeals from any 
churcli court, to try clerical delinquents who might 
dare to oppose the established oi'der of the church, 
and, on finding them guilty, to depose and excom- 
municate or to fine and imprison them. But these 
powera, partly civil, partly ecclesiastical, it was 
judged expedient to I'efrain from exercising; and 
though the meetings of the General Assembly were 
meanwhile suspended, the other courts of the churcli 
continued to conduct their business in their usual 
way without interruption for several years. 

The quietness and order which now prevailed in 
Scotland was mistaken by James for implicit sub- 
mission to his episcopal arrangements. He resolved 
therefore to advance another stop towards destroying 
Presbytery, and rendering the ecclesiastical ariiuige- 
ments of his nortliern in all respects identical with 
those of Itis southern dominions. Having paid a 
visit to Scotland in 1617 he took up his residence 
for a time at Holy rood Palace. To prepare for his 
reception he had given orders to repair the chapel, 
to introduce an organ, and to set up gilded wooden 
statues of the Twelve Apostles. This was too much 
for tlie peojde, who began to express their discontent 
in ill-concealed murmurs. At the urgent entreaties 
of the bisliops his majesty dispensed with the gilded 
statues, but, in obedience to the royal will, the Kiig- 
Hsli Liturgy and all tlie other Episcopal forms were, 
for the first time since tlie Keformation, observed 
wit bin the venerable precincts of HolyrOod, 

Not contented witli thus publicly showing his per- 
sonal preference for tlie ceremonies of the Eiiiscopal 
church, the king had no sooner arrived in Scotland 
than he prevailed upon the parliament to pass an 
article declaring tliat “whatsoever ids majesty sliould 
determine in the external government of the churcli, 
with the advice of tlie bishops and a competent num- 
ber of tlie ministry, should liave tlm strength of a 
law.” Such an enactment naturally excited the feam 
of tiie clergy, who accordingly, in considerable num- 
bers, hastened to draw up an earnest supplication to 
the king and parliament on the subject. Tliis docu- 
ment, though never formally presented, fell into the 


hands of the king, who, enraged at the opposition 
unexpectedly offered to liis plans, tlirew out volleys 
of indignation against the bishops for having de* 
ceived him with false representations as to the state 
of feeling on the part of the ministers. 

In the face of all opposition, James was deter- 
mined to make every attempt to gain his object. 
With this view he called a meeting of the clergy at 
St. Andrews, where lie proposed five articles of con- 
formity to Episcopal ceremonies, wlticli were agreed 
upon the following year at Pertli, and are on that 
account usually known by the name of the Arti- 
cles OF Perth (whlcli see). These articles, which 
led to much confusion and disorder both in the 
church and country, were as follows; (1.) Kneeling 
at the Lord's Supper; (2.) Tlie observance of certain 
holidays, viz., Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascen- 
sion, and Pentecost ; (3.) Episcopal coiiflrmation ; 
(4.) Private bapti.sin ; (5.) Private communicating 
These innovations on tlie forms of public worship in 
the Presbyterian churcli were regarded as unsaiic- 
tioned by the Word of God, and serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained tliat they might be imposed 
on the consciences of both ministers and people 
under civil penalties. Nor were tiie fears of the 
Presbyterian ministers on tliis head groundless. In 
a short time the obnoxious Articles of Perth received 
the sanction of tiie privy council, and in July 1621 
they were ratified by parliament, and thus became 
the law of the land. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century reli- 
gion was at a low ebb in many parts of Scotland, and 
some of the most faithful ministers of Christ were 
baiiislied fur their resistance to the Episcopal cere- 
monies which the king had forced upon the country. 
Amid the spiritual desolation which thus prevailed 
in various districts of the land, a remarkable spirit of 
prayer was poured out upon the pious, followed by 
two great revivals of religion, which took place, the 
one at Stewart on in 1625, and the other at the Kirk 
of Sliotts ill 1630. Such seasons of refreshing from 
the Lord’s presence were gladly welcomed by a large 
body of godly men who had been long mourning in 
secret over the persecutions to which the friends of 
Presbytery were exposed. Many were the prayers 
wliicli ascended to Iteaven fur the deliverance of the 
church and nation. But thougli times of awaken- 
ing w'ere graciously sent to sustain the drooping 
liearts of tlie Lord’s people, their trials were destined 
to be still more severe than they had yet been. 
The death of James, and the succession of his son, 
Charles 1., to the throne, instead of mitigating, only 
aggravated the troubles of the Scottish church and 
people. From the commencement of his reign the 
new king was even more arbitrary, faithless, and un- 
principled than his father. Restrained neither by 
conscience nor a regard to constitutional principles, 
he was not lon^ in allowing a settled detennination 
to trample on the liberties, both civil and eoclesias- 
tical, of his subjects. Notwitlistandiiig the porsever- 
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ing hostility which had been mAnilested in Scotland 
during the reign of James to the forms and cere** 
monies of Episcopacy, Charles was no sooner crowned 
sovereign of that ancietit kingdom than he openly 
avowed himself tl»e decided enemy of Presbyterian- 
ism, and accordingly the joy with which he had been 
welcomed at his cotK>nation was exchanged for sor- 
row and indignation. 

Thirty years had now elapsed since Episcopacy 
had been establislied in Scotland, and yet the people 
were no more reconciled to it than at the first. Nay, 
so imprudently had the bishops and the clergy con- 
ducted themselves in their dealings with the flocks 
on which they had been obtruded, that the antipathy 
of all classes to the lordly prelates was evidently 
every day on the increase. In this irritated state of 
the public mind, however, Charles was infatuated 
enough to take steps for introducing, not the English 
liturgy or Book of Common Prayer, which the Scots 
would have been unwillifjg to receive, objecting a‘< 
they did to all fixed forms of proyer, hut an Anglo- 
Popish service-book, prepared by Laud himself for 
the special benefit of the people of Scotland. De- 
termined to thrust this liturgy upon the Church of 
Scotland, the king issued an injunction to every 
minister to procure two copies of Laud’s liturgy for 
the use of Ins congregation upon pain of deprivation. 
This expression of the royal will was followed by an 
order from the kif>g and council that tlm new liturgy 
should be read in all the churches. 

The 23d July, 1G37, was the day appointed for 
commencing the use of the service-book. It was a 
Sabbath, and the High Church of St. Giles wms 
crowded with a vast multitude of people prepared to 
denounce the reading of the obnoxious liturgy. The 
service was conducted on that occasion by the dean 
of bidinburgb, but no sooner had he begun to read 
than bis voice was drowned amid the shouts of the 
indignant audience. The ojiposition, however, was 
not limited to words. An old woman named Janet 
Geddes, infuriated at the audacity of the dean, threw 
with violence at his liead the stool on which she had 
been sitting. Her example was followed by others, 
and such was the confusion which prevailed, that 
the service was interrupted and the audience be- 
came a tumultuous mob. The example thus set 
by Edinburgh was rapidly followed tljrougbout the 
country; and so general was the opposition both 
among the common people and the gentry, that 
it was found necessary to suspend the use of the 
lituigy. A numerously signed supplication was for- 
warded to the king for the suppression of the ser- 
vice-book. But his majesty was inexorable. In- 
stead of yielding to the petition of his Scottish sub- 
jects, he issued a new proclamation enjoining the 
use of Laud’s liturgy and condemning the whole pro- 
ceedings of the supplicants. Matters had now be- 
come so critical that it was judged expedient by the 
jEealous Presbyterians to renew the national cove- 
nant, with some additions applicable to the present 


circumstances. This solemn act was accordingly 
performed in the Greyfriars’ Church at Edinburgh, 
on the 1st of March, 1638; and, as Livingstone in- 
forms us, “ through the wliole land, excepting the 
professed Papists and some few who adhered to the 
prelates, people universally entered into the cove- 
nant of God.” Men of ail classes hastened to ap- 
pend their names to the sacred bondj^^pd its strenu- 
ous supporters, now become a powfui uOdy identical 
w'ith the Reformed Presbyterian CTlurcb of Scotland, 
were known by the name of Covenanters, and ac- 
cordingly their liistory lias been already traced in 
the article bearing that title down to the Revolution 
in 1688. 

During the reigns of James and the first Charles 
the ruling motive of action in dealing with the Churcli 
of Scotland appears to have been the establishment 
of Episcopacy instead of Presbytery, but in the 
gloomy period which elapsed between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution, the ultimate design of the 
rulers was to reduce Scotland under the sway of 
Rome. Both Charles 11. and James IT. had a de- 
cided leaning to Popery, not so much from consci- 
entious regard to it as a system of belief, but as 
being, in tlieir oj)inion, more favourable than Pro- 
testantism to absolute power. The Revolutioi), 
however, effected a complete change in the whole 
aspect of affairs, and secured tlie civil and religious 
liberties of the country. With all its delects, 
the Revolution Settlement (which see) brouglit 
inestimable blessings to the Scottish people. In 
the parliament of Scotland an act was passed “ abol- 
ishing Prelacy and all superiority of any office in 
the church in this kingdom above presbyters.” 
Those acts of parliament also which bad been passed 
in the reign of Charles II. for the establishment of 
Prelacy were rescinded. The Presbyterian minis- 
ters, who to the number of four hundred bad been 
ejected for their hostility to Prelacy, were now per- 
mitted to return to their flocks, but so busy bad 
death been in the interval with this noble band of 
faithful men that only about sixty were found to 
have survived to witness the restoration of Presby 
tery. 

At this period tl)e Clinrch of Scotland consifsted of 
two opposite parties wlio could scarcely be expected to 
act ill harmony — the prelatic clergy and the restored 
Presbyterians. William was no doubt personally fa- 
vourable to Presbytery, but being desirous to effect a 
complete union between England and Scotland he woe 
earnestly anxious to persuade the latler country to 
consent to a modified Episcopacy. “ For that rea- 
son,” to use the words of Dr. Hetherington in his 
‘History of the Church of Scotland,’ “he abstained 
from a full recognition of Pi-esbytery in Scotland at 
first, waiting to try the effect of returning peace to 
produce unanimity ; and when he did consent to the 
establishment of the Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land, he refused to do so on the ground of its being 
of Divine institution, and consented simply because 
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it WM agreeable to the iiidinationa of the peo- 
pleb* The same course of policy led him to desire 
in Scotland itself a union of the prelatic dergy of 
the two preceding reigns and the restored Presby- 
terians; though, how he could expect any degree of 
cordiality to subsist between humbled and fangless 
persecutors, and their rescued yet wounded and still 
bleeding victims, it is not easy to imagine. By pro- 
secuting this specious yet most baneful policy, dic- 
tated no doubt by that great deceiver of the world’s 
sages and statesmen, expediency, William both alien- 
ated and so far paralyzed his Presbyterian friends, 
to whom chiefly he owed the British crovm, left 
power in the hands of enemies and traitors, and ex- 
cited those feelings of discontent in the minds of the 
one party and turbulent anticipations of diange and 
counter-revolution in the other, by which his whole 
reign was rendered a scene of distraction and tur- 
moil.” 

The prelatic clergy, unwilling to acknowledge the 
government of William and Mary, held secret cor- 
respondence with James in his exile, and were even 
discovered to be using their utmost endeavours to 
supply him both with men and money. A large num- 
ber of the delinquents were tried by the privy coun- 
cil for this ofience, and deprived of their benefices. 
The conduct of the prelatistsin supporting the Jaco- 
bite party opened the eyes of William to the true 
state of matters, and he resolved accordingly to fa- 
vour the sound Presbyterian.<i. He commenced witlj 
procuring an act to be passed rescinding the Act of 
Supremacy, following it up by another restoring to 
their churches tliose of the Presbyterian ministers 
who had been ejected since the Ist of January 1661, 
and making way for them by the removal of the 
I)relatic incumbents. But the most important of 
those acts which were passed in 1690 was an 
act “ ratifying the Confession of Faith and settling 
Presbyterian Clnirch government.” I^y patronage 
also was abolished, and it was enacted, “ that in the 
case of the vacancy of any parish, the heritors of 
the said parish being Frotestatits, tlie elders are to 
name and propose the person to the whole congre- 
gation, to be eitlier approven or disapproven by 
them.” It was required of tlie people, however, 
that they should state their reasons if they disap- 
proved, which reasons were to be judged of by the 
Presbytery. See Patronage in Scotland. To 
reconcile the patrons to tlie loss of their rights the 
sum of six hundi’ed merks was assigned as an equi- 
valent, on the receipt of which the patron was bound 
to renounce the patronage in favour of the parish. 

Thus was the Presbyterian church once more re- 
established in Scotland, and on the 16th October, 
1690, the General Assembly was convened for the 
first time after an interval of forty years. The cler- 
gy were divided into three parties, the largest of 
which consisted of those who had conformed to Pre- 
lacy, and whom William was disposed to favour. 
Tlie admission of such men into the church of Scot- 


land WAS one of the most fatal steps which could 
have been taken, paralyzing her energies and weak- 
ening her influence to a most lamentable extent. 
Both the king and the clergy indeed sought peace 
at the expense of principle, losing sight altogether of 
the Second lieformation and the National Covenants. 
The Covenanters alone were firm and unflinching, 
and stood aloof from the Church, censuring her 
strongly for her want of faithfulness and zeal. 

From the commencement of his reign William had 
set his heart upon securing the admission of the pre- 
latic clergy into the Scottish Church in constantly 
increasing numbers. His scheme for this purpose, 
wliich WAS based upon a compromise, proved utterly 
unsuccessful. He openly declared his royal pleasure 
that the Episcopalian clergy who were willing to 
sign the Confession of Faith should not only retain 
their churches and benefices, but also be admitted to 
sit and act in clturclt judicatories, llie Church, 
liowever, though quite ready to accord with the 
wishes of the king in the former point, refused to 
submit in the latter ; and although the royal com- 
missioner, finding that the wishes of the king were 
not granted to their full extent, summarily dissolved 
the assembly without naming a day for the meeting 
of another, the moderator declared tlie intrinsic power 
of the church to meet in the name of Clirist, its only 
Head, and accordingly appointed a day for its next 
meeting. Tlie rashness of the king on tlie one hand 
in thus venturing to interfere with the liberties of 
the Church, and the firmness of the ministers on tlie 
other in asserting their independence, gave rise to 
great excitement throughout the country. But Wil- 
liam was not to be shaken in his purpose, and there- 
fore he caused an act of parliament to be passed “ for 
settling the peace and quiet of the Church,” the ob- 
ject of which was not to compel the Assembly to 
admit the prelatic ministers, but to secure them in 
the possei^sion of their churches, manses, and sti- 
pends. The injurious effects of this act were not 
immediately apparent, but in course of time it was 
found to give rise to the admission info the Church 
of a class of ministers who were not only indiflerent 
to Presbyterian principles, but even strangers to vital 
godliness. 

To avoid an immediate collision with the State the 
Church held no Assembly during the year 1693, and 
in the prospect of the meeting of tliat court in Marcli 
of the year following, the ministers applied to the 
privy council to be exempted from taking the oaths 
of allegiance and assurance. This request, however, 
was refused, and a royal order was issued that no 
member should be allowed to take his seat until he 
had taken the oaths. Matters were now to all ap- 
peariuice in a critical condition, the ministers being 
fully determined not to take the oaths, and yet to 
hold an Assembly. The king was equally resolute 
that his orders in regard to the oaths should be 
obeyed. A collision was evidently at hand, but 
through the prompt md earnest interposition of Car- 
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«tatni, the ktng'n chaplnin, the cAlamity was averted 
by the declaration on the part of liis majesty of his 
willingness to dispense with putting the oaths to the 
ministers. Thus was the Church of Scotland saved 
even at the eleventh houi from one of those unhappy 
collisions with the civil authorities which have threat- 
et\ed to disturb her stability and peace at various 
periods of her eventful history. 

In giatitude perhaps for the timely concession 
made by the king to the claims of the Church, an 
act was passed by the Assembly of 1694, giving all 
the facility that could be desired to tlie admission 
into ministerial communion of the ministers who 
had conformed to Prelacy. At the same time 
much attention began to be directed to tlie spiritual 
destitution which prevailed in various parts of the 
country, more especially in the Highland counties. 
Nor was William an indifferent spectator of the 
laudable exertions of the Church, bjit, on the con- 
trary, he seconded their benevolent efforts by pro- 
curing an act of parliament establishing a school in 
every parish throughout the whole kingdom. 

The Church of Scotland now directed her most 
strenuous exertions towards the promotion of vital 
religion among all classes of the community. The 
death of King William, however, and the accession 
of Queen Anne, gave rise to serious apprehensions 
lest the best interests both of the church and country 
might be endangered. In the first parliament which 
met after the new sovereign had ascended the throne 
an act was passed securing the Protestant religion 
and the Presbyterian Clmrcb government. Tlie 
Church also confidently set itself to devise measures 
for promoting its OAvn internal purity and efliciency. 

Public attention was now turned both in England 
and Scotland to a point of the highest importance — 
a proposed treaty of union between the two coun- 
tries, The General Assembly appointed a national 
fast for the purpose of supplicating the Divine direc- 
tion in this tnomentous matter, and strict charges 
were given to the Commission to see that the Church’s 
welfare was not compromised in the arrangements 
whicii might be made. The very first point, accord- 
ingly, which parliament took into consideration be- 
fore proceeding to frame the articles of Union was 
the best mode of maintaining intact the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. With tliis view an Act 
of Security was passed, in which the acts recog- 
nizing the Confession of Faith wid the Presbyte- 
rian form of church government were ratilied and 
established ‘^to continue without any alteration to 
the people of this land in all succeeding generations.” 
It was further declared that this Act of Security, 
“ with the establishment therein contained, shall be 
held and observed in all time coming as a fundamen- 
tal and essential condition of any Treaty of Union 
to be concluded betwixt tlie two kingdoms, without 
any alteration thereof, or derogation thereto, in any 
sort, for ever.” Such, and so firm, was the basis on 
which the Churcli of Scotland, with all her rights 


and privileges, was made to rest in the Act of Se- 
curity, which formed an essential part of the Treaty 
of Union between the two countries. 

At this important period of the history of the 
Church the Form of Process was ratified by the As- 
sembly, a document which has ever since continued 
in use as the chief guide of the vai’ious ecclesiastical 
Judicatories in the matters which comj^^^ before them. 
An act of parliament was passet^ tiuo time which, 
in its operation, has often been pwluctive of much 
injury. The lorda of the court of session were nj)- 
pointed commissioners of teinds, and authorized to 
decide as to tlie removal of a church from one part 
of a parish to another, it being provided that before 
any sucli removal can take place the consent of 
three-fourths of the heritors in point of valuation 
must be obtained. 

From tlie Union between England and Scotland 
may be dated the commencement of an era of melan- 
choly declension in the charactei and condition of 
the Church of Scotland, from which she cannot be 
said to have recovered throughout the whole of the 
eighteenth century. At an early period after the 
Union the internal harmony of the Church was seri- 
ously disturbed by the inveterate enmity which ex- 
isted between the Presbyterian ministers and the 
prelatic clergy; and the soundness of her doctrine 
was affected by the introduction into her pulpits of 
a modified Anniniauism, such as prevailed at that 
time both in England and on the Continent. 

The year 1712 may be regarded as probably tlie 
most disastrous in the annals of the Church of Scot- 
land. In that eventful year a bill was passed through 
both houses of parliament, in the face of all remon- 
strance from the Presbyterians, granting legal tole*- 
ation to the Episcopalian dissenters in Scotland who 
wished to use the liturgy of the Church of England. 
But this act was harmless compared with another 
act which passed during the same year, the object of 
which was the restoration of church patronage in 
Scotland. This fatal measure, which lias been the 
source of endless troubles and anxieties down to the 
present hour, was hurried with indecent haste through 
both houses of parliament, althoiigb on all hands if 
was acknowledged to be a violation of the Act of 
Security, a great grievance to the church, and ff 
heavy blow aimed at her Presbyterian constitution. 
The royal aMSeiit was given to tlie Patronage Act on 
the 22d April, and the General Assembly, which 
met on the Ist of May, gave strict injunctions to its 
commission to use all dutiful and proper means for 
obtaining redress of the grievance of patronage — in- 
structions wliich were repeated to every succeeding 
commission down to the year 1782, when. Moderate 
ascendency having readied its height, all reference 
to the subject of patronage in the instructions issued 
to the commission from that time were omitted. Bo 
obnoxious and unpopular indeed was the act of 1712, 
that a long series of years was permitted to elapse be- 
fore it was attempted to be brought into operation. 1 n 
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the very fir^t instance which occurred under tlte act 
the presentation was repelled by the presbytery, and 
the case liaving come by appeal before the Assembly, 
the probationer wlio had accepted the presentation 
was deprived of his license. 

The violent assault thus made upon the indepen- 
dence of the Scottish Ciuirch by tlie passing of the 
Patronage Act met with but feeble resistance from the 
Clmrch itself. No doubt the most godly of her minis- 
ters mourned over the unhallowed invasion made upon 
her sacred liberties by tl»e statesmen of the day, but 
the great mass of her clergy liad sunk into a state of 
spiritual indifference and sloth. Erroiieous doctrines 
were taught with impunity both from her pulpits 
and her professors’ chairs. In vain was the General 
Assembly called upon, as in the case of Professor 
Siinson, to visit with ecclesiastical censure the most 
flagrant departure from the principles of a sound 
tlieology. Open heresy was tolerated and strict or- 
thodoxy frowned upon and discountenanced. To 
corruptness in doctrine was added the utmost laxity 
in discipline. In this lamentable state of things the 
friends of tnitli aiid righteousness strove, botli by 
prayer and the most energetic efforts, to stem tlie 
torrent of irreligion and impiety which was fast 
threatening to inundate both the Cliurch a«id the 
country. By the republication of some of the best 
writings of the old divines a more healthful tone was 
sought to be infused into Scottish theology. Hence 
arose the Maurow Controversy (which see), con- 
ducted with the utmost bitterness, and showing in 
the plainest and most signiflcant maimer the hatred 
which the majority of the clergy bore to the cardinal 
doctrines of tiie gospel. 

The Church having now departed from the purity 
of her doctrinal standards and become corrupt in her 
administration, speedily yielded lierself up to the de- 
grading influence of a high-handed patronage, which 
tminpled under foot the liberties of tlie Christian 
people, and in the course of a few years led to one 
of the most important events in the history of tlie 
Clmrch of Scotland — the rise of the first Secession 
in 1733. The history of this momentous period has 
already been traced in the articles headed Associate 
Presbytery and Associate Synod. 

The shock which tlie Church had thus received 
by the determined steps taken by the four brethren 
in constituting themselves into a separate ecclesias- 
tical body, led at first to the adoption of some mea- 
sures by the General Assembly which seemed to be- 
token a wisli to return to the principles of other and 
better days. Thus we find in 1735 a formal application 
made to the legislature for the repeal of the Patronage 
act, and a bill actually framed for that purpose, which, 
liowever, having met with feeble support, was speed- 
ily abandoned. But the church deemed it prudent 
to adopt a milder course in the case of disputed set- 
tlements, no longer appointing “ riding committees,” 
as they were termed, forcibly to intrude unacceptable 
presentees into reclaiming parishes. So far indeed 


did the General Assembly go in this direction that 
they passed an act avowedly ** against intrusion of 
ministers into vacant congregations.” The spirit, 
however, which dictated these measures was, as the 
Seceders had predicted, only temporary. In the 
course of a few years the Moderate party regained 
their ascendency, and the complaints of reclaiming 
congregations were again disregarded, and the piiu:- 
tice of riding committees, which liad been prohibited 
by the Assembly of 1735, was brought anew into 
active operation. 

Wliile the Moderate party were thus rendering 
the Church obnoxious to many of the best and 
most pious of her people by the tyrannical man- 
ner ill which they thrust unacceptable ministera 
upon unwilling parislies, the evangelical ministers 
felt themselves called upon to labour witli greater 
diligence and fidelity in their pastoral work. The 
consequence whs, tliat in 1742 various districts of 
Scotland were visited with remarkable revivals of 
true religion, more especially the parishes of Cain- 
buslang and Kilsyth. Nor did the effects of tliese 
manifestations of the Spirit’s power pass away with- 
out leaving behind many evident traces that it had 
been a work of the Lord. Tlie Church was enters 
iiig on a leiigtiieiied period of spiritual darkness and 
declension ; and it was well that a goodly number of 
her people should have been prepared by extraoi’di- 
iiary communications of spiritual life and grace to 
testify boldly for Christ in a time of prevailing back- 
sliding. 

For a long series of years, as we have already 
mentioned, tlie Patronage Act of 1712 was permitted 
to remain in a state of abeyance. At length, how- 
ever, it began to bo put in full oj)eration ; and ns a 
natural consequence, numerous cases of disputed 
settlements arose, which, wlien brought before eitlier 
the civil or ecclesiastical courts, were almost inva- 
riably decided in favour of the patron and presentee, 
and against the reclaiming parishioners. All pre- 
sentations, however unpopular, were earned into 
effect by the church courts, backed, if necessary, by 
the civil authorities. Cases, accordingly, of disputed 
settlements wei'e of very frequent occun*ence; and an 
unhappy case of this kind gave rise to the Second 
Secession, or the formation of the Relief Church, 
(which see) founded by the Rev. Thomas Gille^^pie, 
minister of Caniock in Fife, who was deposed by 
the General Assembly iu 1752. 

During the last half of the eighteenth century, the 
Church of Scotland rapidly declined in doctrine from 
the purity of her standards. Heresies sprang up 
among her ministers, which, though openly avowed 
from her pulpits, called forth but feeble condemna- 
tion from her ecclesiastical courts. Arminiaii, Pe- 
lagian, and even Socinian sentiments were enter- 
tained by not a few of the clergy, while a spirit of 
indifference to all religion cliaracteriaed tlie great 
mass of the people. In such a melancholy condition 
of things the congregations of the seceding ministers 
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received numerous accessions from the churches of 
tlie Establishment. Cases of violent settlements, also, 
which were occiining from time to time, drove mul- 
titudes from her pale. From year to year the pain- 
ful spectacle ])resented itself of the national church 
abandoned by large masses of her people. Nor did 
the opinions and feelings of those who remained 
in tier communion receive much respect or altention 
fix)m the majority of the General Assembly. The 
leadera of that supreme court, indeed, regarded it as 
matter of conscience and principle to uphold the 
rights of patrons as maintained by the law of the 
land, however it might affect the spiritual interests 
of the parishioners. Accoi-dingly the principles, as 
respected the law of pat ronage, which were held by Dr. 
liobertson, who for many years led the deliberations 
of the Assembly, are declared by Dugald Stewart in 
these words : — “ That as patronage is the law of the 
land, the courts of a national church established and 
protected by law, and all the individual iniiiisters of 
that church, are bound, in as far as it depends upon 
exertions arising from the duties of their place, to 
give it effect: that every opposition to the legal 
rights of patrons tends to diminish that reverence 
which all the subjects of a free government ought to 
entertain for the law; and that it is dangerous to 
accustom the people to think that they can elude 
the law or defeat its operation, because success in 
one instance leads to greater licentiousness. Upon 
these principles Dr. liobertson thought that the 
church courts betrayed their duty to the constitution, 
when the spirit of their decisions, or negligence in 
enforcing obedience to their orders, created unneces- 
sary obstacles to the exercise of the right of patron • 
age, and fostered in the minds of the people the false 
idea that they have a right to choose their own min- 
isters, or even to put a negative upon tlie nomination 
of the patron. He was well aware that the subjects of 
Great Britain are entitled to apply in a constitutional 
manner for the repeal of every law which they con- 
sider as a grievance. But while he supported pa- 
tronage as the existing law, he regarded it also as 
the most expedient method of settling vacayt par- 
ishes. It did nut appear to him that the people are 
competent judges of those qualities which a minister 
should possess in order to be a useful teacher either 
of tlie doctrines of pure religion, or of the precepts 
of soutid morality. He suspected that if the proba- 
tioners of the church were taught to consider tlieir 
success in obtaining a settlement as depending upon 
a popular election, many of them would be tempted 
to adopt a manner of preaching more calculated to 
please the people than to promote their edification. 
He thought that there is little danger to be appre- 
hended from the abuse of the law of patronage, be- 
cause the presentee must be chosen from amongst 
those whom the church itself had approved of, and 
had licensed as qualified for tlie office of the min- 
[ istry ; because a presentee cannot be admitted to the 
benefice, if any relevant charge as to his life or doc- 


trine be proved against him; and because, after ordi- 
nation and admission, he is liable to be deposed for 
improper conduct. When eveiy possible precaution 
is thus taken to prevent unqualified persons from 
being introduced* into the church, or those who after- 
wards prove unworthy from reinHining in it, the oc- 
casional evils and abuses from which no liuman 
institution is exempted, could not, ip^the opinion of 
Dr. Robertson, be fairly urgej^as 'n^asons against 
the law of patronage.” ^ 

Such were the principles which guided the As- 
sembly during the tliirty years of Piincipal Robert- 
son's administration; and the same principles are 
still maintained by the moderate party in the church. 
With such views, moderatism and absolute patronage 
have uniformly gone hand in hand. And so marked 
has ever been the tendency of the uncontrolled ex- 
ercise of patronage to recruit the ranks of tlie Seces- 
sion, that those periods of the history of the Estab- 
lished Church which have been signalized by the 
exercise of a high-handed patronage, are the very 
periods in which Secession churches lm^e fiourished 
to the greatest extent. 

When Dr. Robertson retired from the leadership 
of the Assembly in 1780, heresy and even irreligiun 
had been gaining ground for many years jireviously, 
and had reached such a height that, as Sir Henry 
Moncrieff informs us in his J^ife of Dr. Erskine, a 
plan was actually concocted for abolishing subscrip 
tioii to the Confession of Faith and tlie other formu 
laries of the Church. The knowledge of such a 
scheme being projected, and his unwillingness to 
lend it the slightest countenance, led, us is gencrAlly 
supposed, to the learned prinuipars retirement from 
the public business of church courts into private life. 
The motives whicli prompted so wild a proposal as 
tlie abolition of subscription to the standards soon 
became apparent. Socinianisin, in its grossest foi-m, 
was openly avowed by a party of ministers, particu- 
larly in the West of Scotland. One of them. Dr. 
M‘Gill of Ayr, was bold enougli to publish an essay 
on the Death of Christ, in which Sociiiian tenets 
were plainly taught. The appearance of this here- 
tical production gave rise to no small excitement; 
and the author wan under the necessity of withdraw- 
ing the work from general circulation. By this 
simple act, and without tlie slightest investigation 
as to the principles which he actually held, Dr. 
M'Gill was permitted to retain his position as one of 
the ministers of Ayr in connection witli the Estab- 
lished Church. 

The closing decade of the last century was a 
marked era both in the political and religious his- 
tory of Europe. The French Revolution spread 
democratic principles among all nations, and awak- 
ened a universal desire for constitutional liberty. 
Blit the sudden change in tlie political aspect of the 
European countries, interesting though it undoubt- 
e<lly was, dwindled into utter insignificance when 
compared with the spiritual awakening which rapidly 
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diffiined Itself throughout every section of the Gliurch 
of Christ. The parHinouut obligation which lies upon 
Christians, as such, to propagate the gospel among 
lieathen nations, came now to be recognised in all its 
intensity. Societies were formed having this great 
object in view, and all denominations of Clu’istians 
were disposed harmoniously to combine in the glo- 
rious work of evangelising the heathen. The Church 
of Scotland alone declined to take a share in the holy 
enterprize, which had been con»menced and was 
actively carried on by many earnest Cliristians in 
every section of the Cliristian church. No wonder, 
in such circumstances as these, that dissent was 
rapidly on the increase, in those parts especially 
where Modeiatism chiefly prevailed. In other dis- 
tricts of the country, again, where the peoi)le were 
favoured with the blessing of an evangelical min- 
istry, the high importance they attached to the pri- 
vileges which they themselves enjoyed, led them to 
desire the extension of the same advantages to others. 
Hence arose the idea of Chapels of Ease in populous 
parishes where additional church accommodation was 
required. 'I’he supply in this way, however, of in- 
creased means of religious instruction was strenu- 
ously resisted by the Moderate party, who at 
length, finding the measure likely to find favour 
with the church generally, procured an Act of 
Assembly to be passed into a law in 1798, em- 
bodying a clause to tlie effect that, when a petition 
for a chapel of ease is laid before any presbytery, 
they “shall not pronounce any final judgment on the 
petition, till they sliall have received tlje special direc- 
tions of the Assembly thereon.” By this clause the 
Moderate party hoped to have it in their power, by 
securing a majority in the Assembly, to prevent the 
erection of a chapel of ease in any quarter where 
the existence of such a chapel might be injurious to 
the interests of their party, or likely to advance 
the cause of evangelism. At this time, indeed, Mo- 
deratism was completely in the ascendant, and to 
signalize the triumph of their party, they passed an 
Act through the Assembly of 1799, prohibiting min- 
isters of the E-stablished Church from employing to 
preach on any occasion, or to dispense any of the 
ordinances of the gospel, persons not qualified to 
accept a presentation, and also from holding min- 
isterial communion in any other manner with such 
persons. In complete harmony with the spirit of 
such an act as this, whereby the Church of Scotland 
voluntarily shut herself out from church fellowship 
with all the other sections of Christ’s visible church, 
the same Assembly issued a pastoral address, wanting 
the people against giving countenance to religious 
societies, missionary associations, itinerant preacliers, 
and Sabbath schools, alleging them to be conducted 
by “ignomut persons, altogether unfit for such an 
important charge,” and “persons notoriously disaf- 
fected to the civil constitution of the country, and 
who kept up a correspondence f^ith other societies 
m the neighbourhood.” 


Thus the last century closed with a series of Acta 
passed by the Qoueral Assembly, which manifestly 
showed that the Moderate party had reached the 
culminating point of their power and influence. 
The Church, however, had not wholly lost its vita- 
lity ns A Christijin body. It still numbered among 
its ministers a small but earnest band of faithful and 
devoted servants of Christ, who not only preached 
the gospel in purity in their own parishes, but pro- 
tested in the church courts against those measures 
of the Moderate party, which <pere calculated to re- 
tard the progi*ess of the gospel whether at home or 
abroad. A question arose about this time which 
occasioned a keen discussion between the Moderate 
and Evangelical parties in the General Assembly — 
that regarding a plurality of offices in the Church, 
held by the same individual. The Moderates, as 
usttal, triumphed over their opponents in point of 
numbers, but the public mind declared itself, in no 
ambiguous manner, opposed to pluralities. The 
popular hostility began to extend from the system 
to its defenders, and thus an impression was excited 
to the serious disadvantage of Moderatisro. And 
this unfavourable impression was not a little strength- 
ened by the celebrated l^eslie case, in which an at- 
tempt was made to secure the appointment of one of 
the city ministers to the chair of mathematics in the 
Edinburgh University, by dunging the successful 
candidate, who was a man of the most distinguished 
talents and scientific attainmeuts, with the public 
advocacy of principles of an atheistic tendency. 
The subject gave rise to a controversy of the most 
bitter and angry descrii)tion. Pamphlets of great 
ability and power were published on botli sides ; and 
after a protracted debate in the General Assembly, 
the Moderate ]*aity was defeated by a majority of 
twelve. This was the first occasion for a veiy long 
period on winch Modemtism had failed to carry a 
measure in the supreme Church court. To that 
memorable debate may be traced the alienation of a 
large portion of the more intelligent part of the conj- 
muiiity from the Moderate clergy, who began now to 
be regarded as seeking after their own aggrandise* 
rnent at the expense of the best interests of the com- 
munity. 

Ill proportion as Modcratism fell, Evangelism rose 
ill public estimation ; and this result was not a little 
aided by occasional divisions which arose in the ranks 
of the Moderates themselves, and tended to disturb 
the unanimity which had hitherto marked the 
policy of tiie party. While this disorganization was 
gradually going forward, an event occurred — tlte 
translation of Dr. Andrew Thomson from Perth to 
Edinburgh — which commenced a new era in the 
history of the Church of Scotland. This eminent 
man was no sooner admitted as one of the ministers 
of the Scottish metropolis, than he attracted marked 
attention, not only by his popularity as a preacher, 
but by his skill and ability as a speaker in church 
courts. When the new parish of St. Qeurge^s waa 
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formed in tlie New Town of Edinburgh, Dr. Tliom- 
son WAS fixed upon as the most suitable person to 
occupy the highly important and responsible position 
of its first minister. By this arrangement evangelical 
truth WAS from Sabbath to Sabbath pressed home 
with ability and power upon the higher classes 
of society, and the hostility with which it had 
hitherto been regarded was gradually overcome. Not 
contented with availing himself of the pul])it to re- 
commend orthodox religion to public attention, Dr. 
Thomson made use of the press also to propagate 
his views, both upon pure theology and ques- 
tions connected with ecclesiastical administration. 
By means of a monthly magazine, the ‘Cliristian 
Instructor,’ he diffused throughout the community 
a lively intei'est in the affairs of the church, and 
thus brought a healthful influence to bear upon 
the discussions of her courts. The standards and 
past histoiy of the Church of Scotland began to 
be more extensively studied, and her true con- 
stitutional principles to be more thoroughly under- 
stood. And by a happy coincidence, at this very 
time — 1811 — Dr. Thomas M‘Crie gave to the 
world his ‘ Ufe of John Knox,’ a work which threw 
a flood of light upon the early liistory of the Scottish 
Church, dissipating unrounded prejudices which had 
long been entertained, and commending to public 
favour principles which had too long been either 
forgotten, or, if remembered, treated witli con- 
tempt. 

From this period the influence of Moderatism in 
the General Assembly rapidly declined. This was 
quite apparent when in 1613 the relative strength 
of parties was tried in a plurality case which occnrivd, 
the union of a professorsliip with a ministerial charge 
being sanctioned by the very small majority of five ; 
and in the following year, the subject having been 
again brought before the Assembly by an overture 
from the synod of Angus and Meariis, a declaratory 
Act was passed, declaring it to be inconsistent with 
the constitution and the fundamental laws of the 
Church of Scotland for any minister to hold another 
office which necessarily required his absence from 
his parish, and subjected him to an authority that 
the presbytery of which he was a member could not 
control. The Moderate party were indignant at the 
passing of this Act, and strenuous efforts were made 
in the Assembly of the following year to procure its 
repeal, on the ground that it had never been trans- 
mitted to presbyteries in the tenns of the Barrier 
Act. An overture, accordingly, was framed similar 
to the recent declaratory Act, and sent down to 
presbyteries, by a majority of whom it was approved, 
and in 1817 became a permanent law on the subject 
of pluralities, prohibiting every such union of offices 
AS was incompatible with residence in the parish. 
Thus one important step was gained in ecclesiastical 
refonnation in consequence of the gradual increase 
in the number of evangelical ministers, and still more 
periiaps in consequence of the gradual improvement 


which liad taken place iit the wliole tone and spirit 
of public opinion. 

The tide of popular feeling had now decidedly 
turned in favour of evangelical religion ; and nothing 
contributed more powerfully to urge forward tlie 
movement than the tmnslation, wliich took place in 
1815, of Dr. Chalmers from Kilmany to the Tron 
CImrch, Glasgow. This distinguished' "^an, who was 
destined to occupy so conspicud^ai place hi the ec- 
clesiastical history of Scotland, had only recently been 
led to embrace Scriptural views of divine truth, and to 
consecrate his eminent talents, his brilliant imagina- 
tion, and his earnest and impassioned eloquence, to 
the high and holy service in which he had embarked, 
that of labouring for the conversion and salvation of 
his fellow-men. Such a man was not likely to re- 
main long in the contmeted sphere of a small rural 
parish, llis fame had spread far and wide; and a 
vacancy having occurred in Glasgow, he was invited 
to accept of a cliarge in that large and populous city. 
From this period he assumed a conspicuous position, 
not ill Glasgow alone, but in the Cliurch at large. 
The population of the western metropolis had far out- 
grown the means of grace, and vast masses of the 
labouring classes were living in habitual neglect of 
the outward ordinances of religion. The alarming 
extent to wliich this evil had reached when Dr. 
Chalmers commenced his labours in Glasgow, roused 
his energies, and led him to project plans for over- 
taking in some measure the growing spiritual desti- 
tution of the inhabitants of that great city. So early 
as 1817 lie proposed the erection by public subscrip- 
tion of twenty additional churches. “His views on 
pauperism,” as wo have already remarked in a 
sketch of the life of this illustrious man contained 
in the ‘ Christian Cyclopedia,* “ had been published 
some years before, and now he longed for an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out these views, and of thus ex- 
hibiting, by experiment, before the world, their 
practicability and soundness. This opportunity, in 
the providence of God, was at length afforded him. 
A new church, St. Julin’.s, was built in the ea>tern 
part of Glasgow, and a parish attached to it. To 
tills new sphere of operation Dr. Chalmers was 
transferred in 1819, and here he found a ready and 
congenial field for canning on his long-cherished 
plans of social regeneration. The population of the 
parish assigned him was upwards of 10,000, consist- 
ing cliiefly of the humbler classes of society. To 
Giuihle him to overtake this extensive charge, he 
siimnioiied into operation a large and intelligent 
agency, dividing the parish into twenty-five sections, 
and placing a deacon over each of these sections, 
whose office it was to use all the means in his power 
fur advancing the social comfort and the moral and 
spiritual well-being of the families under his charge. 
To meet the expenses of the economical management 
of the entire parish, the collections at the church 
door on Sabbath were in a short time found to be 
more than adequate, and the surplus was dedicated 
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to educational and other parochial means of improve- 

eflect this, it enacted tliat if a majority of male heads 



ment. Day-schools were erected, Sabbath-evening 

of families being communicants should object to any 



schools wero opened, tliroughout the whole parish. 

pi*e8entee, the presbytery, on that ground alone, 



The deacons made themselves minutely acquainted 

without enquiry into the reasons, should rqject the 



with the situation, in all respects, of each individual 

presentee. The objectors, however, were required, 



family; and, besides, the elders visited the whole 

if called upon, to declare solemnly before the pres- 



district once a-month. And thus the parish of St. 

bytery that they were actuated by no malicious 



John’s was brought under so complete and eflective 

motives, but solely by a conscientious regard to their 



an agency, that it exhibited the best, if not the only, 

own spiritual interests, or those of the congregation. 



instance in Scotland of a well-an‘anged and admi- 

The legality of this measure was doubted by some, 



rably working parochial machinery." 

on the ground of its alleged interference with the civil 



Tlte labours of Dr. Thomson in Edinburgh aud of 

rights of patrons, whilst others were no less decided 



Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow were the means, undoubt- 

ill their opinion that it was legal. 



edly, of working a gradual change in the feelings of 

In the course of a few months after the Veto Act 



tlie middling and upper classes towards evangelical 

had passed, events occurred which at length brought 



religion; and although the Moderate party in the 

matters to a crisis, causing a collision between the 



Assembly still adhered, as in the case of pluralities, 

civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. The details are 



to their former line of policy, they were not altogether 

thus accurately and concisely given in a work pub- 



unatfected by the alteration wliich had evidently 

lished under the title of ‘The Churches of the United 



taken place in tlie bearings and tendencies of public 

Kingdom:* “Mr. Robert Young received a presenta- 



sentiment. Some of tlie most enlightened tnen be- 

tioii, from the Earl of Kiniioul, to the parish of Auch- 



longing to the party openly taught evangelical doc- 

terarder, and, in dealing with tliis, the presbytery pro- 



trine in tlieir ^ihbath ministrations; and to Dr. 

ceeded aceoiding to the Veto Act, wthor patsM »or 



liigiis, one of their ablest leaders, was the Church 

presentee objecting. When the call was moderated in. 



indebted for the origin of her Indian Mission, a 

it was signed by only three individuals, out of a popu- 



scheme which has experienced to a large extent the 

lation of upwards of three thoupaiid, whilst, of three 



Divine countenance and blessing. 

hundred and thirty heads of families, two hundred 



Religious questions of public interest were dis- 

and eighty-seven expressly dissented. Without ob- 



cussed with great ability in tbe pages of (he 

jecting to the veto law, the presentee carried the 



* Cliristian Instructor,* under the efficient editorship 

case to the Assembly, wliich confirmed the proceed- 



of Dr. Thomson. Hence arose first the Apocrypha 

ingH of the inferior court; and he was in consequence 



and then the Voluntary controversy, both of which 

rejected. He then brought tlie case before tlie Court 



excited the utmost sensation througliout the Cbris- 

of Session, which was required to find and declare 



tian community. 'I'liese keen discussions outside 

that the presbytery, as ‘the only legal and compe- 



(he Cliurch were soon followed by a controversy 

tent court to that eflect by law constituted,’ was 



inside tbe Cliurch, tlie most momentous in its bear- 

bound and astricted to make trial of his qualifications, 



ings and results tbal has occurred within tbe whole 

and if these w'ere found sufficient, to admit and re- 



range of its history. The Evangelical party had 

ceive him as minister of the church and parish of 



now become a large aud influential body, both in 

Auchterarder. The Court of Session decided that 



the church courts and in the country. Their sup- 

the passing of the veto law was ultra vires of the 



porters were every year on the increase, and the 

Assembly, and that the presbytery were bound to 



questions on wliich they diflered from the Moderates 

proceed as if it had no existence ; and tin's sentence 



were attracting tlie attention of all classes of society. 

WHS confirmed by the House of Lords, to which the 



Tlie points in particular connected with patronage 

case was now carried by appeal. With this decision 



and the election and calling of ministers began to be 

the church still refused to comply, alleging that it 



discussed in the inferior courts of the cliurch with 

had power to pass (he veto law, that it was indepen- 



greater keenness than ever. At lengtli, in 1832, 

dent in its own sphere, and tliat the General As- 



seveml overtures regarding the appointment of min- 

sembly was the supreme court in all spiritual matters. 



isters were brought up to the General Assembly, 

from whose decision there was no appeal. The right 



which, however, refused to entertain the question. 

of the Assembly to declare what was or was not 



Next year, liowever, a motion was carried, declaring 

spiritual, was also asseried, the question in this form 



fhe right of heads of families to object to the pre- 

being named the Independence of the Church on the 



sentee, on the understanding that the presbytery 

State. Finally, this question was also legally decided 

i 


were to judge of the validity of the objections. 

against the cliurcli. 



The year 1834 is memorable in the history of the 

“Meanwhile other similar disputes had arisen. It 



Church for the passing of the celebrated Veto Act 

is not necessary to give tiie pailiculars in the Leth- 



by a iniyority of forty-six. This Act declared it to 

endy case, in which the Court of Session also decided 



be a fundamental law of the Church, that no minister 

against the church courts, and inflicted a ‘solemn 



should be intruded on any congregation contrary to 

censure ’ on certain clergymen for transgressing an 



the will of the Christian people ; and the better to 

interdict granted in it. The case of Manioch, in the 

I 
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Presbytery of Strathbogie, is more interesting. In 
June 1837, Mr. £d\vArd8 was presented to that par- 
is)i, but on moderating in the call it was only signed 
by one parishioner, whilst two hundred and sixty-one 
out of three hundred heads of families, communicants, 
dissented. After some- delay Mr. Edwards was re- 
jected by the presbytery, and after a new presenta- 
tion had been issued by the patron, he applied to the 
Court of Session on the same grounds as in the Auch- 
terarder case. The decision was similar, it being 
found that the presbytery were bound to take him 
on trials, and a majority of that body being Moderates, 
they were disposed to comply. The commission of 
the Assembly, however, interfered, first prohibiting 
them from proceeding with the settlement, and when 
this was found insufficient, suspending the majority 
from all their offices, as ministers, till next meeting 
ol Assembly. An interdict against this sentence 
was obtained from the civil court, and the seven 
suspended clergymen continued to exercise their func- 
tions. In the Assembly of 1840, a motion to con- 
tinue the sentence of suspension was carried by two 
hundred and twenty-seven to one hundred and forty- 
^hree votes ; the commission was ordered to prepare 
a libel against the seven ; and ministers or preachers 
were sent to supply their places in their parishes. 
The majority of the presbytery, supported by the 
civil courts, and countenanced by a minority of the 
church and Assembly, who held all these ecclesiasti- 
cal proceedings illegal, and consequently null and 
void, met on the 2l8t of January, 1841, and inducted 
Mr, Edwards into the church of Marnoch. For this 
contempt of its authority, they were deposed by the 
Assembly of that year, and Mr. Edwards’ settlement 
declared void. This sentence had, however, no 
effect, the civil courts preventing its legal enforce- 
ment, and a large minority of the clergy continuing 
to hold communion with their deposed brethren, 
notwithstanding the censures imposed on them. 

“Another doubtful question added to the troubles 
ui which the church was now involved. The As- 
sembly of 1834, which passed the veto law, also ad- 
mitted the ministers of chapels of ease to a place in 
church courts, and to all the privileges of pari.sh 
ministers. By this act, and the rapid increase of 
gtMTod sacra churches, nearly three hundred ministers, 
or more than a fourth part, were added to the con- 
stituency of the ecclesiastical courts ; most of these, 
in consequence of their mode of election and support, 
belonging to the high or popular party. The legality 
of this measure was speedily called in question. The 
presbyteries, it was asserted, were not simply spiri- 
tual, but also civil courts, which had to decide on 
several matters of a purely temporal nature. These 
courts, it was said, were constituted and had their 
- rights, privileges, and duties defined by the civil law, 
which also assigned a legal method of augmenting 
their numbers in case of necessity. By introducing 
new members on their own authority, the church 
courts had, it was alleged, vitiated their constitution. 


and all their acts were therefore null and void. This I 
question also came before the Court of Session, which 
again decided against the church courts, and these 
consequently could not carry out their sentences 
a^inst several individuals accused of scandalous or 
immoral conduct. 

“In 1842 all these affairs came to a crisis. The 
law, as declared by the state, was p^ open collision 
with the principles adopted as Q(|||^ivine appointment 
by the majority of the church. The latter could 
admit of no compromise, and all attempts at a remedy 
by various legislative measures were decisively re- 
jected. The courts of law proceeded to enforce 
compliance with their decisions by pecuniary pen- 
alties, damages to a large amount being awarded to 
the persons deprived of their churclies by the pres- 
byteries refu^ing to induct them. The Assembly of 
that year, on the 2.Bd May, declared, by a majority 
of two hundred and sixteen to one hundred and 
forty-seven, that patronage ought to be abolished ; 
and next day, by a majority of two hundred and 
forty-one to one hundred and ten, issued a claim of 
rights against the encroachments of the civil courts. 

In this, after reciting the various statutes by whicli 
they conceived their privileges secured, and the way 
in which these had been encroached on by the Court 
of Session, the Assembly did, ‘in name a)id on be- 
half of this church, and of tl»e nation and people of 
Scotland claim, as a right, that she shall freely pos- 
sess and enjoy her liberties, government, discipline, 
rights, and privileges, according to law, especially 
for the defence of the spiritual liberties of her people, 
and that she shall be protected herein from the fore- 
said unconstitutional and illegal cncroadiments of 
the said Court of Session, and her people secured in 
their Christian and constitutional rights and liberties.’ 

A memorial to this effect was presented to the gov- 
ernment; but without any favourable result; and on 
the 9tli of August, the House of Lords gave j»tdg- 
inent against the minority of the presbytery of Aiicli- 
terarder, finding them liable in damages to Mr. Young 
and the Earl of Kinnoul.” 

All hope of a right adjustment of matters by any 
concession on the ])art of government seemed now 
evidently at an end ; and accordingly the ministers 
favourable to the principles set forth in tlie Claim of 
Rights held a convocation at Edinburgh on the 17th 
November, at which resolutions were passed and 
signed, pledging those who subscribed to adhere to 
these principles at all basards ; and if a satisfactory 
measure were not granted by government, to dissolve 
their connection with the state. A few months 
passed, during which many anxiously hoped that the 
legislature might possibly devise some modified mea- 
sure so as to obviate the impending crisis. But all 
hope of a pacific aiTangement was doomed to disap- 
pointment; and the momentous event took place, 
which had been dreaded for a considerable period by 
some of the best friends of religion and their country. 

At the Genend Assembly, which met on the 18th 



Maj 1843, Dr. Welsh, the modei'ator of the previoas 
year, liaviiig constituted the meeting, read a protest, 
signed by one hundred and twenty-one ministers and 
8eventy>three elders, against the constitution of the 
Assembly, on the ground that, in consequence of tlie 
interdicts from the Court of Session, several members 
were prevented from* taking their seats, and that 
therefore it had ceased to be a free and legal court. 
Having laid this protest on the table, lie withdrew, 
followed by those who adhered to the protest, and 
proceeding in a body to Taniield Hall, Canonmills, 
they constituted themselves into the General As- 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland (see next 
article), choosing Dr. Chalmers as their first moder- 
ator. 

The original Assembly, after the withdrawal of 
their brethren, chose a moderator, and jiroceeded to 
business in the usual form. At an early peiiod of 
their sittings they proceeded to undo what former 
Assemblies had, as tlie courts of law declared, illegally 
done. Thus they resolved unanimously t hat the Veto 
Act of 1834, having infringed on civil atid patrimonial 
rights, was ultra vires of the Assembly, and it was 
accordingly rescinded. They resolved also that the 
sentences of suspension and deposition passed against 
the seven Strathbogie ministers were null and void, 
and they declared the survivors to be still in pos- 
session of their ministerial status, rights, and privi- 
leges. The Acts admitting ministers of chapels of 
ease to the Church courts were in like manner re- 
pealed, as having been incompetently passed. On 
the protest and deed of demission being given in to 
the Assembly, it was found that the ministers signing 
it had by their own act ceased to be ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, and the Assembly therefore 
declared the churches of the < emitted ministers 
vacant. 

Thus in one day four hundred and seventy-four 
ordained ministers of the Scottish Establishment 
' separated themselves from its communion, and 
formed themselves, along with the elders tmd people 
who adhered to them, into a new ecclesiastical de- 
nomination, whicl), from its numbers, energy, and 
success, is at this day justly considered as occupy- 
ing a high position among the churches of Britain. 

The friends of tlie Scottish Establishment, lament- 
ing the untoward events which had driven so many 
of the worthiest of her ministers, as well us so large 
a body of her people, from her communion, now set 
themselves to devise a legislative measure which 
should secure in future the spiritual independence 
of the Ciiurcli, and prevent the recurrence of such a 
catastrophe as (hat which had just taken place. 
Hence was framed what is usually named the Scotch 
Benefices Act, in which provision is made that the 
pj-esbytery shall pay regard to the cliaracter and 
number of objectors, and have power to judge 
whether in all the circumstances of the case it be 
for edification that the settlement shall take place. 

For some years after Lord Aberdeen had succeeded 


in passing this Bill through both Houses of Farlta- 
ineiit, it was regarded by many as well fitted to pre- 
vent the intrusion of a minister on a reclaiming par- 
ish. But various cases have since occurred which 
have gone far to shake public confidence in the 
efficacy of the measure, and an agitation has iti 
consequence commenced within the church itself 
which may possibly lead to the more effectual 
modification in some form or another of the ob- 
noxious law of patronage. An important measure 
affecting chapels of ease, or quoad sacra churclies, 
was a few years ago introduced into Parliameut by 
Sir James Graham, and effectually carried. This 
Act, which was designed to facilitate the endowment 
of tliesG churches, provides that, instead of the con- 
currence of three-fourths of the heritors, whidi the 
law formerly required, the consent of a majority only, 
together with security for a competent endowment, 
is sufficient to raise those chapels to the dignity 
and territorial privileges of paiish churches. 

The government, discipline, and worship of the 
Established Cliurch of Scotland are in all respects 
the same as those of other Presbyterian churches. 
In consequence of her connection with the State, how- 
ever, there are certain peculiarities connected with the 
support of her ministers which it may be proper to 
notice. Dr. Jamieson, in his interesting sketcli of 
the ‘Cliurch of Scothind,’ contributed to the Cyclo- 
pedia of Iteligious Denominations, thus describes 
these peculiarities : — “ Tlie provision made for par- 
ish ministers by the law of Scotland, consists of a 
stipend, arising from a tax on land. It is raised on 
the principle of commuting tithes or teinds into a 
modified charge, — the fifth of the land produce, ac- 
cording to a method introduced in the reign of 
Charles 1., ratified by William 111., and unalterably 
established by the treaty of union. To make this 
intelligible, we may observe, that at the Reformation 
the teinda were appropriated by the crown, with the 
burden of providing for the minister. They were in 
after times often bestowed as gifts on private indi- 
viduals totally unconnected witli the parish, and wlio 
thus came so far in place of the crown. These persons 
received tlie name of titulars, from being entitled to 
collect from the heritors the unappropriated teinds; 
but they were also bound on demand to sell to any 
heritor the titulai'ship to his own teinds at nine 
years' purchase. From the collective land-produce 
of a parish, the court of teinds determines how much 
is to be allotted for the support of the minister. 
This geneml decree having fixed the amount, a com* 
moil agent, appointed by the court, proceeds to divide 
it proportionally among the landholders, and this 
division, when fully made, is sanctioned by the 
court. It is called a decreet of modification, and 
forms the authority or rule, according to which alone 
the minister collects his stipend. According to this 
system, which has proved a very happy settlement 
of a quasstio vexata, the burden f^lls not on the farmer 
or tenant, as in other countries where tithing exAO- 




tioM are ttta4e, but on the landholder or titular of 
til# teinds, to whom a privilege of relief is opened 
bj having them fixed. He may value them, that is, 
to use the words of Principal Hill, lead a proof of 
their present value before the Court of Session, and 
the v^uation, once made by authority of that court, 
ascertains the quantity of victual or the sum of 
money in the name of teind, payable out of his lands 
in all time coming.” The advantage of this system 
is, that it enables proprietors to know exactly tlie 
extent of the public burdens on their estate; and the 
teind appropriated to the maintenance of the min- 
ister, or to educational and other pious uses, being 
sacred and inviolable, is always taken into account, 
and deducted in tiie purcimse or sale of lands. But 
that would not be so advantageous to the minister 
by Axing his income at one invariable standard, were 
it not that provision is made for an augmentation of 
stipend every twenty years in parishes where there 
are free teinds. This is done by the minister insti- 
tuting a process before tlie judges of the Court of 
Session, who act as commissioners for the plantation 
of kirks and valuation of teinds ; and in this process 
the act 1808 requires that he sliall summon not only 
tlie heritors of the parish, but also the moderator 
and clerk of presbytery as parties. In the event of 
the minister being able to jirove a great advance in 
the social and agricultural state of the parish, the 
judges grant his application, allocating some addi- 
tional chalders; but where the arguments pleaded 
appear to them unsatisfactory, they give a small 
addition, or refuse altogether. Tn many parishes, 
however, from the teinds being exhausted, ministers 
had no prospect of augmentation in the ordinary 
way ; but redress was afforded iJirough tlie liberality 
of Mr, Percival's government in 1810, which Ubcd 
tlieir influence in procuring an act of parliament to 
passed, according to which all stipends in the 
Establishment should, out of the exchequer, be 
made up to £160. This, though but a poor and in- 
adequate provision for men of a liberal profession, 
was felt and gratefully received at the time as a 
great boon. But such is tlie mutability of human 
society, tliat these stipends which in 1810 formed 
the minimum, are now greatly superior to many 
which at the same period were considered, for Scot* 
laud, rich beneflees; but, which being wholly paid 
in grain, have, through the late agrarian law, fallen 
far bebw that standard. The incomes of city min- 
isten aie paid wholly in money. Besides the sti- 
pend every parish minister has a right to a manse or 
parsoiiage'house, garden, and offices, — the style as 
well 08 the extent of accommodation being generally 
^proportioned to the value of the beneflee and the 
jcliaracter of the neighbourhood. According to law, 
the glebe consists pf four acres of arable land, al- 
thonghi in point of fact, it generally exceeds that 
?neasure ; ai^, besides, most ministers have a gi’ass 
glebe, sufficient for the support of a horse and two 
eowB. All tliese, by a late decision of the Court of 


Session, are exempt fi*oiB poor rates and similar 
public biu'dens. Ministers in royal buiglis are en- 
titled to manses, but those in other cities and towns 
have none.” 

The statistics of the Established Church of Scot- 
land vary very slightly from year to year. The 
number of parish churches is 963. In addition to 
these there are 42 Parliamentary^"'' urclies, and a 
considerable number of chapempf ease and quoad 
sacra churches, which, under a scheme efficiently 
managed by the Rev. Prof. Robertson, are in course 
of being endowed and erected into new parishes in 
terms of Sir James Graliam’s Act. Missions to the 
Jews and to thh heathen are cai'ried on with vigour 
and activity by this church, and a large staff of min- 
isters in connexion with her communion are labour- 
ing in tlie colonies. She has also a well-organized 
educational scheme for establishing schools in desti- 
tute districts, particularly in the Highlands and 
Islands. 

SCOTLAND (Fueis CnuucH of). This large 
and useful body of Christians was organized into a 
separate religious denomination in May 1843. The 
circumstances which led to its formation as a Church 
distinct from the Establishinent have been already 
detailed in the previous article. The conflict, 
winch at length terminated in the Disruption, had 
its origin in the two reforming acts passed by 
the General Assembly of 1834, the one of which, 
the Act on Calls, asserted the principle of nou- 
intrusiou, and the other, usually cuilied the Chapel 
Act, asserted tlic right of the Church to determine 
who should administer the government of Christ’s 
house. Both of ihete acts gave rise to lawsuits be- 
fore the civil tribunals, thus bringing into discussion 
the wiiole question as to the terms of the connection 
between the Church and the State. As the various 
processes went forward in the courts of law, it became 
quite plain to many, both of the Scottish clergy and 
laity, that attempts were made by the civil courts to 
coerce the courts of the church in matters spiritual. 
Every encroachment of this kind they were deter- 
ined to resist as being contrary to the laws and con- 
stitution of the Ciiurch of Scotland, as well as an 
infringement on tlie privileges secured to her by the 
Act of Security and Treaty of Union. 

Matters were evidently fast luistening onward to 
a crisis, and in the Assembly of 1842, a Claim of 
Rights was agreed upon to be laid before the Legisla- 
ture, setting forth the grievances of which the Church 
complained in consequence of the usurpations of the 
courts of law, and declaring the terms on which alone ' 
she would remain in connection with the State* 
Tills important document was adopted by a majority 
of 131. The claim, however, which it contained 
was pronounced by government to be “unreason- 
able,” and intimation was distinctly made that the 
government “ could not advise her majesty to acqui- 
esce in these demands.” This reply on the pai*t of 
the supreme branch of the legislature waa decisive, 
4a 
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ftnd put An end to all hope of averting the impending 
cfitaHtrophe. At tlie next meeting of Assembly, 
accordingly, the Moderator, instead of constituting 
the court in the usual form, read a solemn protest, 
which he laid upon the table, and withdrew, followed 
by all the clerical and lay members of Assembly by 
whom it was subscribed. Tins document protests 
against the recent decisions of the courts of law on 
tile following grounds : 

That the Courts of the Church by law 
established, and members thereof, are liable to be 
coerced by the Civil Courts in the exercise of their 
spiritual functions; and in particular in the admission 
to the office of tiie holy ministry, and Ihe constitution 
of tile pastoral relation, and that they are subject to 
be compelled to intrude ministers on reclaiming con> 
gregations in opposition to tlie fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Cliurcli, and their views of the Word of 
God, and to tito liberties of Clirist’s people. 

“ Second, That the said Civil Courts have power 
to interfere with and interdict the preaching of the 
Gospel and admiiiistratioii of ordinances as autlior- 
ize<l and enjoined by the Church Courts of the 
Kstablislimeiit. 

“ Third, That tlie said Civil Courts have power to 
suspend spiritual censures pronounced by the Church 
Courts of the Establisiimciit against ministers and 
probationers of the Ciiurcli, and to interdict their 
execution us to spiritual cH'ects, functions, and privi- 
leges. 

Fourth, Tliat the said Civil Courts have power 
to reduce and set aside tiie sentences of tlie Church 
Courts of the Establishment deposing ministers 
from the office of the holy ministry, and depriving 
probationers of their license to preach the Gospel, 
wilii reference to the spiritual status, functions, and 
privileges of such ministers and probationers — ^re- 
storing them to the spiritual office and status of 
which the Church Courts had deprived them. 

“ Fifth, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
deteirnine on the right to sit as members of the su- 
preme and other judicatories of tlie Ciiurch by law 
established, and to issue interdicts against sitting 
and voting therein, irrespective of the judgment and 
determination of the said judicatories. 

Sixth, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
supersede the majority o( a Church Couit df the 
EstAblislimeut, in regard to the exercise of its spiri- 
tual functions as a Church Court, and to authorize 
the minority to exercise the said functions, in op- 
position to the Court itself, and to the superior judi- 
^tories of the Establishment. 

*^SwerUh, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
stay processes of discipline pending before Courts 
of the Chui’ch by law established, and to interdict 
such Courts from proceeding therein. 

Eighth, Tliat no pastor of a congregation can be 
admitted into the Church Courts of the Establish- 
ment, and allowed to rule, as well as to teach, agree* 
ably to the institution of the office by the Head of 


I the Church, nor to sit in any of the judicatories of 
the Church, inferior or supreme — and that no addh 
tional provision can be made for the exercise of 
spiritual discipline among the members of the Church, 
thougli not' affecting any patrimonial inteiosts, and 
no alteration introduced in the state of pastoral 
superintendence and spiritual discipline in any par- 
ish, without the sanction of a Civil Court. 

<< All which jurisdiction and power on the part of 
the said Civil Courts sevenilly above specified, what* 
ever proceeding may have given occasion to its ex- 
ercise, is, in our opinion, in itself inconsistent with 
Christian liberty, and with the authority which the 
Head of the Church hath conferred on the Cliurch 
alone.” 

The document goes on to protest that in the cir- 
cumstances in which the Clnirch was now placed, 
a free Assembly of the Church of Scotland, by law 
established, cannot at this time be holden, and that 
All Assembly, in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of the Cliurch, cannot be constituted in 
connection with the State without violating the con- 
ditions wiiich must now, since the rejection by the 
Legislature of tlie Churcirs Claim of Kigiit, be held 
to be the conditions of the Establishment.” 

In the close of tin’s solemn protest, the subscribei's 
claim to tliemselves the liberty of abandoning their 
connection with the State, while retaining all the priv- 
ileges and exercising all the functions of a section of 
Christ’s visible Church. “And finally,” they declare, 
“while firmly asserting the right and duty of the 
civil magistrate to maintain and support an establisli- 
ment of religion in accordance witli God’s Word, 
and reserving to ourselves and our successors to 
strive by all lawful juneans, as opportunity shall in 
God*B good providence be offered, to secure tlie per- 
formance of this duty agreeably to the Scriptures, 
and in implement of the Statutes of the kingdom of 
Scotland, and tlie obligations of the Treaty of Union 
as understood by us and our ancestors, but acknow- 
ledging that we do not hold ourselves at liberty to 
retain the benefits of the Establishment while we 
cannot comply with the conditions now to be deemed 
thereto attached — we protest, that in the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, it is, and shall be 
lawful for us, and such other commissioners chosen 
to the Assembly appointed to have been this day 
holden as may concur with us, to withdraw to a 
separate place of meeting, for the purpose of taking 
steps for ourselves and all who adhere to us — maiu- 
taiuing with us the Confession of Faith, and St|nd* 
ards of the Ciiurch of Scotland as heretofore under- 
stood — for separating in an orderly way from the 
Establishment; and thereupon adopting such mea- 
sures as may be competent to us, in humble depend- 
ence on God’s grace and the aid pf the Holy ^irit} 
for the advancement of His glory, the ‘esteiiilon ol 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, and the admin- 
istration of the afliairs of Chris's liouse, aocordii^to 
bis holy Word ; and we do how, for the .ptH^peso 


fore«aid, withdraw acc4)rdingly, humbly and solemnly 
acknowledging the hand of the Ijoi'd in the thingR 
which have come upon ns, because of our manifold 
sins, and the sins of this Church and nation ; but, at 
tlM same tinse, with an assured conviction tiiat we 
are not responsible for any consequences that may 
follow from this our enforced separation from an 
Establishment which we loved and prized — through 
interference with conscience, the dishonour done to 
Clirist's crown, and the rejection of his sole and 
supreme authority as King in his Church,” ^ This 
document, embodying the protest against the wrongs 
indicted on the Church of Scotland by the civil 
power, was signed by no fewer than 203 members 
of Assembly. 

When the Modemtor had finished the reading of 
the protest, he witltdrew, followed by a large major- 
ity of the clerical and lay members of tlie court; and 
the procession, joined by a large body of ministers, 
elders, and others who adiicred to their principles, 
moved in solemn silence to Tanfield Hall, a large 
building situated at the northern extremity of llie 
city, in the valley formed by the Water of Leith. 
Here was constituted the Free Cluirch of Scotland, 
which, while renouncing the benefits of an Establish- 
ment, continues to adhere to the standards and to 
maintain the doctrine, discipline, worship, and gov- 
erntnent of the Churcli of Scotland. Dr. Cliahners 
was chosen as tlieir first Moderator, and the ordinary 
business was proceeded with according to the usual 
forms. On Tuesday, the 23d of May, the ministers 
and professors, to the number of 474, solemnly sub- 
scribed the Deed of Demission, fonnnlly renouncing 
all claim to the benefices which they Itad held in 
connection with the Establishment, declaring them 
to be vacant, and consenting to their being dealt 
with as such. Tims, by a regular legal instrument, 
the ministera completed their separation from (he 
Establishment; and the Free Cluirch of Scotland as- 
suiued tlie position of a distinct ecelesiastical de- 
nomination, holding the same doctrines, maintaining 
the same ecclesiastical rminework, and observing the 
same forms of woi^ship as had been received and ob- 
served ill tli6 National Church. In fact, they had 
abandoned nothing but the endowments of the State, 
and even tlvese they liad abandoned, not from any 
diange in their views as to the lawfulness of a 
Church Establishment, but solely because in their 
view the State had altered the terms on which the 
compact between the Church and the State had been 
originally formed. 

The Free Church, strong in the conviction that 
her diethictive principles were sound and scriptural, 
entered upon her arduous work with an humble but 
eoufidtng trust iu her great and glorious Head. In 
prqiaration for the new position in which the church 
would be placed when deprived of state support, Dr. 
Chalmefs liad made arrangements some months pre- 
vious to the Aseeml^ of 1843 for establishing asso- 
ciations tliroughout the country with tlie view of 


collecting funds for tlie support of tho ministry. 
And witli such enoigy and activity had these pre- 
parations been carried forward, tliat before the day 
of the Disruption came, 687 septmite associations 
had been formed in all {mrts of the courUiy. So ex- 
tensive and ardent was the sympathy felt with the 
movement, not in Scotland only^ but throughout the 
kingdom, and even throughout tlieji^vld, tliat funds 
were liberally contributed from4y|j. quarters in support 
of the cause, and at tlie close oHne first year of the 
history of the Free Cliurch, her income amounted to 
the munificent sum of £366,719 148. 3(1. Nor has the 
source of her supply afforded the slightest symptoms of 
being exhausteci even after the lapse of sixteen years. 
On the contiary, the Sustentation Fund for the sup- 
port of tlie ministry has reached this year (1859) the 
gratifying sum of £110,435 7s. 6d., yielding an annu- 
al salary to nearly eight hundred ministers of £138. 
The Building Fund for the ereefion of churelies and 
manses amounts tliis year to £41,179 28. O^d. The 
Congregational Fund, composed of ordinary collec- 
tions at the church-doors on Sabbaths, and a great 
part of which goes to supplement the ministers* sti- 
pends, is £94,481 19s. 6d. Tlie Fund for Missionc 
and Education is £55,896 11s. Tliere are various 
other objects connected with tlie l^ree Church whicli 
it is unnecessai-y to detail, but tlie sum total of the 
contributions for tlie last year is £34.3,377 128. lOjd. 
ail amount which plainly indicates tliat its friends 
and supporters are still animated with an intense and 
undiminished attachment to the principles on which 
this peculiar section of the Christian church is based. 
Upwards of eight hundred churches have been reared 
by the liberality of her people, who are calculated to 
amount to somewhere about 800,000. To tlve largo 
majority of the chiirclies manses or parsonage-honses 
have also been added. Colleges for training candi- 
dates for the holy ministry have been erected in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, each of tlieni 
provided with an able staff of theological professors. 
The entire number of students in attendance on these 
colleges amounts to about 250^ and seems to be on 
the increase. 

Ill connection with the Free Church a fund was 
Instituted in 1848 for Aged and Infirm Ministers, 
which already exceeds £39,000. In addition to the 
home ministry there are nearly 300 settled ministers 
belonging to this church in the different depai'tinents 
of the Colonial field. The Home Mission and Church 
Extension Scheme is most efficiently wrought, the 
agents in the employ of the committee being no fewer 
than lOG, including 18 ordained ministers, 66 proba- 
tioners, 12 catechists, and lOstudents. Oftheten'ilorial 
missions in large towns there are nine iu Glasgow, 
three in Edinburgh, one in Pertli, one in Dundee, 
one in Montrose, and one iu Aberdeen. In the 
Foreign Mission field the Free Clmrch labours with 
great energy at>d marked guccess. The two princi- 
pal scenes of her labours are Kafiraria and India; 
the former coniprisiug four stations and fifteen 
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out-itations; the latter comprising five principal 
atadous, Bombay, Puna, Calcutta, Madras, and Nag* 
pore, at all of which native congregations have been 
fomn^ and schools established. The Scheme for 
the Converaion of the Jews employs efficient inis- 
sioiiaries at Amsterdam, Breslau, Pesth, Galatz, and 
Constantinople. In all its operations indeed, whether 
at home or abroad, the Free Church exhibits a vi- 
tality and eneigetic power which hove gained for it 
a high place among Christian churches. 

SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHUKClI. At on 
eariy period after the introduction of the Reformed 
religion into Scotland, attempts began to be made, 
which were renewed on various subsequent occasions, 
to establisli an episcopal fonn of cburcli governmeiit 
in tlie country. Sudi attempts were sternly resisted 
by tiie gi'eat body both of tlie ministers and people. 
In 1572, through the influence of the Regent Morton, 
the titles of archbishop, bishop, &c., were conferred 
upon certain ministei'S. These not having received 
episcopal ordination, and not exercising any share in 
the government of tlie cliurcli, were termed by way 
of derision TtUchan bisliops. But however con- 
temptible these nominal dignitaries in themselves, 
the last hours of John Knox were embittered by the 
thought that an attempt should be made to introduce 
into Scotland the estate of bihho])s. At length, 
without interfering with the civil privileges of these 
prelates, the General Assembly, in 1575, declared 
that “the name of bishop is injurle to all them 
that has a particular flock over the which he has 
aiie peculiar charge;” and again in 1580, that 
“ the office of ane bishop as it is now used and com- 
itioiily taken within this realm, has no sure warraiid, 
authority, or good ground out of the Scripture of 
God, but is brought in by folly and corruption to 
the great overthrow of the Kirk ^f God.” 

But obnoxious though Episcopacy has always been 
to the Scottish people, James VI. was unwearied in 
his endeavours during his whole reign, but more espe- 
cially after he had ascended the throne of England, 
to thrust bishops upon his northern subjects. To 
Charles II., however, must be traced the origin of 
tliat Episcopacy, a representative of which still 
exists in Scotland in tlie ScoUisJi Epittcopal Church, 
No sooner had tlie perfldious king been seated 
on the throne than he proceeded to take steps 
for supplanting Presbytery by Episcopacy. With 
this view he despatched a letter to the Scottish 
Council in August 1661, declaring his firm resolution 
“ to interpose our royal authority for restoring the 
Church of Scotland to its right government by 
bishops, as it was before the late troubles.” This 
was followed by the summoning of a Parliament, 
which formally proclaimed the re-establislimeut of 
Episcopacy, with little resistance on the part of the 
Presbyterians of the time, chiefly owing to tlie un- 
fortunate dissensions which then prevailed between 
the Bevolutionen and Protesters. The great mass of 
the people, however, were decidedly attaclied to 


Presbytery, and not one of the courts of tlie cbttroli 
petitioned in favour of Episcopacy except the synod 
of Aberdeen. 

The first ministei'S selected by Cliaries to fill the 
office of bishops were Sharp, Fairfoul, Hamilton, 
and Leighton, who were summoned to London, and 
consecrated to the episcopate in Westminster Abbey. 
On their return to Scotland the newly-made bishops 
were restored by Act of Parliament to all their 
ancient prerogatives, spiritual and temporal. But 
no enactment could avail to obtain for them the re- 
spect or obedience of the clergy. A proclamation, 
accordingly, was issued, banishing all those ministers 
from their manses, parishes, and dioceses, who had 
been admitted since 1649, when patronage was abol- 
ished, unless they obtained a presentation from the 
lawful patron, and collation from the bishop of the 
diocese, before tlie Ist of November. In consequence 
of this act and proclamation nearly 400 ministers 
were ejected from their charges—an event which, as 
the younger M'Crie well remarks, “did more to 
alienate the minds of the populace from the bisliops 
than any other plan that could have been devised.” 

Driven from tlieir congi'egations, the ejected min- 
isters held field meetings or conventicles, to which 
the people flocked in great numbers, thus giving 
grievous oflence to the prelates, who, seeing their 
curates deserted, procured an Act ordaining that all 
ministers who ventured to preach without the sanc- 
tion of the bishops sliould be punished as seditious 
pei'sous, and that all absentees from their own parish 
chiirclies should be subject to certain pains and pen- 
alties. Tiiis Act, which received the name of the 
bishop’s drag-net, was rigorously put in force to the 
annoyance and oppression of multitudes. In the be- 
ginning of 1664, finding other measures ineflTectual, the 
prelates instituted a new court, composed of bishops 
and laymen, designed to punish all whd opposed the 
government of the church by bisliops. Though only 
in operation for two years, this extraordinary tribu- 
nal carried actively into eflect the ecclesiastical laws, 
banishing or imprisoning Presbyteiian minister in 
considerable numbers, and perpetrating so many jial- 
pable acts of injustice, that it was doomed to a speedy 
abolition. 

The history of the Coyisnantebb (which see,) ex- 
hibits the severities and cruel persecutions by wliich 
Episcopacy was maintained until the Revolution of 
1688, when Presbyterianism was finally established 
as the national religion of Scotland.' Tlie state of 
the Episcopal Church at this time is thus described 
by Mr. Marsden in his ‘History of Cliristisn Churches 
and Sects;’ — “There were two arcliiepiscopal pro- 
vinces, St. Andrews and Glasgow ; the formci* con- 
tained tlie bishoprics of Aberdeen, Brechin, Caith- 
ness, Dimkeld, Dunblane, Edinburgli, Moray, Orkney, 
and Ross; the latter, those of Argyle, Galloway, and 
the Islands. Tlie clergymen were shout nine hun- 
dred. The livings were very noor; neither of the 
three bishoprics of Edinburgh, firechin, or DanbhutSi 
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about tb» period, were wortli a liundred pounds 
a^ycar. Some of the Episcopalian clergy followed 
the coarse of the revolution, and transferred their 
allegiance to William and Mary; but the greater 
part declined the oath of allegiance, refused to pray 
in pubFic for the new sovereigns, and were dispos- 
sessed of their livings. Tiiese formed an union with 
the English non-jiirors, and the history of the two 
bodies is closely entwined for ninety years, until the 
non -Jurors disappeared. The Scotch bishops placed 
themselves at the head of this party, and the Epis- 
copalians were regarded in consequence as disaffected 
to the state. The bishops were ejected from their 
sees ; but they suffered no further inteiruption, and 
some of them continued to officiate privately in their 
episcopal capacity; and the clergy wlio consented to 
accept the new state of tilings were allowed to re- 
tain their benefices ; but as they had no slinre in tlie 
government of the Church of Scotland, it was under- 
stood that they should not be subject to its Judica- 
tories.” 

The accession of Queen Anne revived the hopes 
of the Scottish Episcopalians; and in confioqnence of 
a strong appeal made to lier for relief, she wrote to 
the Privy Council, expressing her royal will and 
pleasure that the Episcopal clergy should be per- 
mitted the free exercise of their worship without let 
or hindrance. This act of toleration gave great 
offence to the Presbyterians, but it was all tlie more 
generous on the part of the Queen tliat they declined 
the oath of allegiance to the reigning family, and 
still maintained their adherence to the exiled house 
of Stuart. 

The union between England and Scotland, which 
took place in 1707, was productive of no benefit to 
the Scottish Episcopalians. An attempt was made 
soon after to introduce the English liturgy into the ser- 
vice of an E[>i 8 C 0 pal chapel which had been opened in 
Edinburgh. The General Assembly took alann, and 
passed an act alleging this innovation to be an in- 
fringement on the tenns of union, besides being dan- 
gerous to the Church and contrary to the Confession. 
Tlie offending minister, Greenshields, though disown- 
ing the authority of the Presbyterian church courts, 
was formally deposed by them from the office of the 
ministry, and even apprehended by the magistrates, 
and imprisoned, until released by an order from the 
House of Ijords. A similar attempt to introduce 
the English Prayer-book into an Episcopal chapel 
in Glasgow led to a riot which, but for the interfer- 
ence of the public authorities, might have been fol- 
lowed by serious consequences. Such unseemly 
commotions attracted the attention of the English 
government, and gave rise to tlie Act of Toleration. 

'fhe rebellion of 1715, in behalf of tlie Pretender, 
was far froth being favourable to the cause of the 
Scottish Episcopalians, who, from tlieir well-known 
leatiings towards the Stuart family, were regarded 
with no little suspiaion and distrust. Numbers of 
thjSir eoi^^regations were dispersed, their chapels 


closed, and their clergy treated with severity, and 
in some instances committed to prison. Nor were 
the noii-jtirors unjnstly suspected of siding with the 
rebels. The Episcopal clergy of Aberdeen openly 
presented a complimentary address to the Pretender, 
styling themselves his majesty’s most loyal and duti- 
ful subjects. And among the rebels taken prisoners 
by the royalist soldiers were found sons of Scot- 
tish bishops. Yet, notwithstandinj^ tu£"part which 
they thus took in opposition to the aligning house, an 
Act was passed in 1719, which permitted the Episcopal 
clergy, on swearing the oath of allegiance, to resuma 
their official duties, and to use the English liturgy. 
Some were even allowed to conduct public worship 
witliout being compelled to take the oath of allegiance. 
This tolerant spirit continued to be manifested to- 
wards them till the rebellion of 1745, wlien their 
marked partiality to the cause of the Pretender ex- 
posed tliein to merited obloquy and severe handling. 
Their numbers had before this time been much re- 
duced from various causes, but most of all from the 
bitter dissensions which had sprnng up among the 
Episcopalians themselves. From the time of Charles 
I. the body had made use of a communion officii 
which difiered from the communion office of the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England chiefly by 
maintaining the doctrine of the commemorative sac- 
rifice of the eucharist, and asserting that Christ is 
verily and indeed present in the Lord’s Supper, and 
taken and received by the faithful. The use of this 
coinmnnion office, containing as it does such objec- 
tionable statements, has been a ground of quarrel 
among the clergy and members of tlie Scottish Epis- 
copal Church throughout its whole history. At one 
period the disputed points were actually referred to 
the Pretender by both of the contending* parties as, 
ill their view, the supreme head of the church. 
Such at length was the combined influence of tbeir 
internal quarrels, and the opposition of the govern- 
ment on the one hand and the Presbyteriaiis on the 
other, that when the second rebellion of 1745 broke 
out the Scottish Episcopalians were reduced to a 
mere handful. But though few in number, their 
hostility to the house of Hanover was opeirand un- 
disguised. The royalists, accordingly, oestroyed 
their meeting-houses, and compelled their cleigy to 
seek refuge in flight. An act was passed prohibiting 
the non-juring ministers from officiating without hav- 
ing taken the oaths, under penalty of imprisonment 
for the first offence, and transportation for the sec- 
ond. To prevent their congregations from meeting 
for public worship, an assembly of five persons was 
declared illegal, and by a subsequent act in 1746 
every person frequenting sucli illegal meetings was 
required to give information under a penalty of fine 
and imprisonment. The act was revived in 1748, 
and the Episcopal ministers were permitted to offi- 
ciate only in their own houses. This state of mat- 
ters continued until the accession of George III. in 
1760. 


830 SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Scotti»li Communion OflUce wa« revised by the 
bishops in 1765, and «issumed the form in which it 
continues down to the present day, and from that 
year tlie Scottish Episcopal Clmrcli has been in the 
liabit of using the English liturgy in Divine service, 
with the exception of tlie connimnion ofHce. A pe- 
culiar liononr was reserved for this church in having 
consecrated, in 1784, tl>e first bishop for America, 
Dr. Sa?iiuel Seabury, bishop of Connecticut. (See 
Episcopal (Protestant) Church of America.) 
The Scottish E))iscopalian8 having tlius set tlie ex- 
ample, tlie Cluircli of England sought and obtained 
an act of Parliament in 1787, empowering the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury iind tlie Bisliop of London to 
consecrate three bishops for the dioceses of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Virginia. 

The death of Cliarles Edward, the last of the Stu- 
arts, placed the non-jurors in Scotland on an entirely 
new footing, all difficulties in the way of acknow- 
ledging the Hanoverian family being thereby re- 
moved. The Scottish bishops, accordingly, held a 
meeting at Aberdeen, when they formally resolved 
to offer their allegiance to the then reigning sove- 
reign, George III. Having now abandoned their 
position us a.iiiOu-juring church, an act was passed in 
1792 repealing the penal laws which hud lieen in 
force against the Jacobites in the reigns of Queen 
Anne, George I., and George II., but at the same 
time requiring the Episcopal clergy of Scotland to 
fake the usual oaths, subscribe tbe Tliirty-Niiie Ar- 
ticles, and pray by name for tbe king and royal fa- 
mily. The same act contained a clause prohibiting 
the Scottish Episcopal clergy from officiating in 
England, except in the case of those who had been 
ordained by some bishop of the Cliurch of England 
or of Trelatid. This prohibition continued in force 
until 1840, when an act whs passed permitting the 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Cliurch in Scot- 
land to officiate in England, “ only with the special 
permission of the bishop in writing, such permission 
extending only to two Sundays at a time.” 

At a meeting in 1817 of the Scottish Episcopal 
bishops and clergy, a body of canons was drawn up 
fur their guidance in tlie exercise of goveiinnent and 
disciplhll. Tliese canons recognize the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England as the standard 
of their faith, and while the English communion 
office is permitted to be used, the twenty-first canon 
enacts that “from respect for the authority which 
originally sanctioned the Scotch liturgy, and for 
other sufficient reasons, it is liereby enacted that the 
Scotch communion office continue to be held of 
primary authority in this Church, and that it shall 
be used not only in all consecrations of bishops, but 
also at tbe opening of all general synods.” In 
consequence of the tenacity with which tlie Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church adhere to their separate 
communion office, several congregations have sepa- 
rated from the body, and take the name of English 
Episcopalians, declining to acknowledge tlie authority 


of the Scotch bishops, and to hold comintmion with 
a church which maintains unsound views on the 
subject of the Eucharist. Of these there are at 
present fifteen congregations in ditfereiit parts of 
Scotland. 

Throughout the last century, while Scottish Epis- 
copacy was non-juring in its character, the bisliojis 
laid aside their titles ; but from an eai'ly period of 
the present century they have resumed them, al- 
though the courts of law refuse to recognize episco- 
pal titles ill Scutland. There are at present seven 
Scotch bishops, but no archbishop. The bishops 
meet in synod regularly every year. Proviucial 
synods are also held in the several dioceses. A 
general synod is occasionally convoked, consisting 
of the bishops, the deans, and one clerical delegate 
from each diocesan synod. This synod has power 
to alter and abrogate the canons or enact new ones. 

“Although the Scottish Church,” to use the lan- 
guage of one of her own ministers, “ is numerically 
a small body, compared with the flocking sects sur- 
rounding her, she is still composed of the wealthiest 
landed proprietors, wliose united incomes exceed 
THREE MILLIONS Sterling atmualiy I Yet the Scot- 
tish clergy arc the poorest in the Christian world, 
and in very many instances have great difficulty in 
struggling through tlfe year. Their minimum in- 
come, as fixed by the Episcopal Society, is £100 per 
annum; and, as few of them have private incomes, 
in many cases that must be the maximum also. Some 
one or two, doubtless, have £300, or £400, or £500 
even; but tbe Country and Tligbland Charges are 
almost all upon the Society’s resources. Some 
twenty years ago, the clergy officiated in many 
places gi-atuilously to two or three stations, and 
even built and sustained the chapels out of their 
own hard-earned finances. The strength x)f dis- 
senting bodies lies in numerical force; and although 
they have few of the high and rich classes among 
them, they include vast numbers of that middle rank, 
whose contributions are always more ready, and even 
proportionally infinitely more liberal than those of 
the aristocratic race. On the other liand, tlie Scot- 
tish Cliurch has few of the middling class, consisting 
chiefly of tlie two extreme sections of society, whereof 
the one c^iiinot, the other cares not to support Jier 
measures.” 

The bishops are elected by tbe clergy of tbe dio- 
cese, and uniformly continue even after their election 
to be pastors of churches. In the exercise of their 
episcopal office they claim no more than the spiritual 
authority derived to them from Jesus Christ, the 
great Head of the Chui-ch—an authority which is 
paternal rather than magisterial. One of the bishops 
is elected primus or chief bishop during pleasure, 
there having been no archbishops in Scotland since 
the Revolution. The seven bishoprics are these : — 
the diocese of Aberdeen ; the united diocese of St. 
Andrews, Dunk eld, and Dunblane; tbe united dio- 
cese of Moray and Boss; the diocese of Edinburgh; 
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ttie dlooese of Argyle and the Isles; tiie diocese 
of Breclitn ; the diocese of Glasgow. The number 
of officiating clergymen tliroughout Scotland belong- 
ing to the different dioceses amounts to 160. In 1806 
a fund was established, which is still in operation, 
for the purpose of securing a small provision for the 
bishops and some of the more necessitous of the 
clergy of this Church. Ti»e only income which the 
bishops derive is from this source, and the provisions 
are exceedingly small. Another Society, entitled the 
Scottish Episcopal Church Society, was formed in 
1838, to supply the wants of the poorer clergy, as 
well as to assist in forming new congregations. An 
educational institution in connection with this church 
was formed in 1841 at Glenahnond in Perthshire, 
under the name of 'IVinity College, its object being 
not only .to prepare students for the holy ministry, 
but also to supply a liberal education for the sons of 
the wealthier ineinbei's of the Cliurch. Another 
magnificent college lias been erected at Ctimbrae. 

For a long period the Scottish Episcopal Church 
has been regarded as holditig principles akin to those 
of the High Cliurch party in tlie Church of England; 
and that this idea is not without foundation was 
clearly seen by the sympatliy manifested witli llie 
Tractarian party in tlie Goi-lmm case. Of late the 
bishops met in synod have done much to vindicate 
their Churcli from the charge of semi-popish leanings 
by their ecclesiastical censure pronounced upon a min- 
ister belonging to their body who had published 
sentiments in regard to tlie presence of Christ in the 
holy sacrament, which tliey considered as inconsis^ 
tent with sound doctrine, and approaching to, if not 
identical witii, the erroneous dogmas of the Ciuirch 
of liome. 

8CUIBE3, a class of men of great repute among 
the ancient Jews as being teachers of the law of 
Moses. They are called in the New Testament 
“doctors of the law,” and sometimes “lawyers,” 
Tiie office of a Scribe is said to have been first insti- 
tuted about B. c. 500, immediately after the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Ezra is alleged to have been the 
first who exercised tiie oflice. The Scribes were tiie 
must learned body of men in tlie Jewish nation. 
Most of them were sprung from the tribe of Levi ; 
some, however, who were of the iribe of Simeon, re- 
ceived the name of scribes of the people. The chief 
business of the latter class was to copy the sacred 
writings; and they were also employed in writing 
out passages for the phylacteries, short sentences to 
be fixed upon the door-posts, bills of contract or di- 
vorce, and other matters of civil or religious interest. 
Tliey exercised, besides, the office of public notaries in 
the Sanliedrims and courts of justice. To qualify 
tliem fur their duties tiiey were trained up in one or 
otiier of the forty-eight academies belonging to the 
Levitical tribe. 'The higher scribes devoted them- 
selves to the exposition of the I>aw in public, and 
hence they are despribed as sitting “ in Moses* seat.” 
■They presided in the courts of justice, and sometimes 


were styled Fathers of the Sanliedrim. The Scribes 
in the time of our Lord were generally classed with 
the Piiarisees, not only as chiefly belonging to tliat 
sect, but as coinciding with them in the glosses and 
interpretations which they put upon the sacred writ- 
ings. 

SCRIPTUIiALTSTS, a teres sometimes applied 
to Protestants on account of tlieir'^ 'dainental doc- 
trine that tlie Scriptures arc tHlt^oiily sufficient rule 
of faith and obedience. The Jews also occasionally 
use the same word to denote those who reject the 
Mishna and adhere solely to tlie Old Testament 
scriptures. 

SCRIPTURES. See Bible. 

SCROBIGULI, a name given among the ancient 
Romans to altars dedicated to the worship of the iii- 
fenial deities. They consisted of cavities dug in the 
earth, into which libations were poured. 

SCRUTINY, one of the three canonical modes of 
electing a Pope in tlie Roinisli churcli. This, which 
is almost invariably the mode followed, is thus niaii- 
aged. Blank schedules are supplied to each of the 
cardinals, who fills them up with his own name and 
that of the individual for whom he votes. If there 
are found to be two-thirds of the votes in favour of 
one person, he is considered as duly elected; but if 
there are not two-thirds in favour of any one, the 
cardinals proceed to a second vote by Accessus 
(which see). 

SE-BAPTISTS, a small and obscure sect, which 
WR.S formed in England about tlie beglnuiiig of the 
seventeenth century, by one John Smith of Aiiister- 
dain, who maintained that it was lawful for every 
one to baptize Iiiiiiself. 'I'liere is a small sect in 
Russia who hold that every one ought to baptize 
himself, because, as they maintain, there is no one 
on earth sufficiently holy to administer this ordinance 
aright. This sect of self-baptlzers is called Samo- 
KRESTSCiiEMTSi (whlcli see). The charge was made 
against Simon Menno, the founder of the Mennon- 
ITES (which see), of having baptized himself; but it 
is denied by his followers. 

SEBUANS, a sect of the Samaritans originated 
by Sebua or Sebuiah, who, partly to suit their own 
convenience, and partly through hostility to the Jews, 
kept the sacred festivals at different periods from tlie 
Jews; namely, the Passover and Pentecost in au- 
tumn, and the feast of Tabernacles in the time usually 
allotted for the Passover. This sect was not per- 
mitted to worship along with the other Samaritans 
ill the temple on Mount Gerizim. 

SECEDERS, a name applied in Scotland to those 
bodies of Christians who have separated from the 
National Church on grounds not implying a disagree- 
ment with its constitution and standards, in which 
latter case they are termed Dissenters (which see). 
The Reformed Presbyterians, for example, are right- 
ly called Dissentera, because they dissented from 
the Established Church on tlie ground tliat its con- 
stitution was vitally affected by the Revolution 



Settlement. Tlte four brethren, on the other hand, 
who left the Eetablished Church in 1732, were with 
equal propriety termed Seceders, becauae, still ad- 
hering to the constitution and standards of the 
church, they quitted its communion on the ground 
that the law of patronage was arbitrarily enforced 
by the majority of the General Assembly, and min- 
isters were settled in parishes contrary to the wishes 
of the Christian people. As soon, however, as the 
Seceders assumed the position of hostility to the 
Church as an Establisliment, or as a Church in 
alliance with the State, they became in the true 
sense of the word Dissenters. 

SECESSION CHURCH (United), a denomina- 
tion of Christians in Scotland formed by the re- 
union of the two sections of the Secession Church, 
— the Associate General (Antihurgha') Synod and 
the Associate (Burgher) Synod. After several pre- 
liminary negotiations, which were conducted with 
the most remarkable conliality on both sides, the 
union was effected at Edinburgh on the 8th Septem- 
ber, 1820. The basis of Union, as finally adopted, 
was as follows : — 

“Without interfering with the right of private 
judgment respecting the grounds of separation, both 
jmrties shall carefully abstain from agitating, in 
future, the questions which occasioned it; and, with 
regard to the burgess-oath, both synods agi'ee to use 
what may appear to them the most proper means 
for obtaining the abolition of that religious clause, 
which occasioned the religions strife, in those towns 
where it may still exist. 

“Art. 1. We hold the Word of God, contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
as the only rule of faith and manners. 

“Art. TI. We retain the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
as the confession of our faith, expressive of the sense 
in which we understand the Holy Scriptures, — it 
being always understood, however, that we do not 
approve or require an approbation of any thing in 
those books, or in any other, wliich teaches, or may 
be thought to teach, compulsory or persecuting and 
intolerant principles of religion. 

“Art. HI. The Presbyterian fonn of church 
goveniment, without any superiority of office to that 
of a teaching presbyter, and in a due subordination 
of church judicatories, being the only form of gov- 
ernment which we acknowledge, as founded upon, 
and agreeable to, the Word of God, shall be the 
government of the United Church ; and the Direc- 
tory, as heretofore, shall be retained as a compilation 
of excellent rules. 

“ Art. IV. We consider as valid those reasons 
of Secession from the prevailing party in the judica- 
tories of the Established Church, which are stated in 
the Testimony that was approved of, and published 
l»y, the Associate Presbytery ; particularly the suf- 
ferance of error without adequate censure; the set- 
tling of ministers by patronage, even in reclaiming 


oongregatione ; the neglect or relaxation of disci- 
pline ; the restraint of ministerial freedom in testify- 
ing against maladministration; the refusal of that 
party to be reclaimed. And we dtid the grounds of 
Secession from the judicatories of the Established 
Church in some respects increased, instead of being 
diminished. 

“Art. V. We cherisli an unfeigned veneration 
for our reforming ancestors, and a deep sense of the 
inestimable value of the benefits which accrue to us, 
from their noble and successful efforts in the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. We approve of the 
method adopted by them for mutual excitement and 
encouragement, by solemn confederation and vows 
to God. We acknowledge that we are under high 
obligations to maintain and prosecute the work of 
reformation begun, and to a great extent carried on, 
by them; and we tissert, that public religious vowing 
or covenanting, is a Tm>ral duty, to be practised when 
the circumstances of Providence require it ; but as 
the duty, from its nature, is occasional, not stated, 
and as there is, and may be, a diversity of sentiment 
respecting the seasonableness of it, we agree that, 
while no obstruction shall be thrown in the way, but 
every scriptural facility shall be afforded to those 
who have clearness to proceed in it, yet its observ- 
ance shall not be required of any, in order to church 
communion. 

“Art. VJ. A Formula shall be made up from the 
Formulas already existing, suited to tlie United 
Secession Church.” 

« Thus was healed a breacli in the Secession Church 
in Scotland which had existed for seventy -three 
years. The two bodies at their reunion were nearly 
equal in numerical strength, the Associate Synod 
consisting of 139 ministers, wliile tlie General Asso- 
ciate Synod consisted of 123; making a total of 262. 
The first step which wiw taken by tlie United Synod 
was to publish a Summary of their Principles, with 
the view of forming a directory for the admission of 
members. A new formula of questions was also 
prepared to be employed in licensing preachers and 
in ordaining ministers and elders. A small body of 
ministers and laymen protested against tlie union on 
the ground that it did not afford sufficient security for 
the maintenance of the public cause of the Secession. 
These accordingly fonried themselves into a separate 
denomination under the name of the Associate (Anti^ 
burgher) Synod, commonly called Protestors; a body 
whicli, in 1827, united with the Constitutioned Associaie 
Presbytery, thus constituting the Associaie Synod of 
Original Seceders. (See ORIGINAL Seckders, As-, 
sociATE Synod' of.) 

One of the earliest developed and most pleasing 
features of the United Secession Church was an in- 
crease in the number of their miuionaries. “No 
longer satisfied,” says Dr. Tliomsort, “ with sending 
out an occasional missionary, or fqrwarding an occa- 
sional contribution to destitute regioits, or allowing 
the liberality of its people to find its way, as it might, 
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into tlie treasury of some general society, it was de- 
termined to adopt a mission of its own, wiiich sliould 
gather round it the interest and enlist the prayers of 
the people, and continue extending in proportion as 
the iiberality of the people enlarged. And tlie grain 
of mustard-seed has become a tree. Canada was 
first selected as an appropriate spliere of operation, 
then Jamaica and Tnnidad, and tlien, as the firet 
step into the interior of Africa, the shores of Old Cala- 
bar. Timid men trembled and doubted as each new 
scene was measured out, but the growing and steady 
munificence of the people each time rebuked and 
dispelled their fears. The missionary spirit was 
seen rising every year to a higher figure ; sometimes 
in one year the funds increased by thousands. In- 
dividual congregations in several instances undertook 
the entire, support of individual missionaries. M<>re 
recently mission-premises were erected, and office- 
bearers chosen, who should give themselves wholly 
to the oversigiit and control of missionary opera- 
tions, and in ISiT-the Secession church was found 
to be supporting a staff of more than sixty mission- 
aries. So quick and steady a development of the 
inlfcsionary spirit in the Secession church is one of 
the noblest features in its later historv.” 

In 1827 a new Testimony was issued, not as one 
of the authoritative standards of the church, hot “as 
a defence and illustration of the principles and de- 
sign of the Secession.” 'Phe body now made rapid 
progress, evincing in all its operations an activity 
and a zeal deeply gratifying to every Christian 
mind. In a few years, a controversy arose on the 
lawfulness and expediency of civil esfablishments of 
religion, in which both ministers and members of 
the Secession Church took an important part. Vari- 
ous pamphlets of great ability and polemic power 
were published, attacking the -principles of state-en- 
dowed churches as unscripttiral, unjust, and injuri- 
ous. Several measures also which were adopted by 
the Established Church at this time, were regarded 
by the Dissenters as fitted, if not designed, to weaken 
the influence and thin the ranks of dissent. Among 
these the Church-extension scheme may be regarded 
AS holding A prominent place, its object being to 
rear ntjd ultimately endow chapels for the entire 
population of Scotland, irrespective of the means of 
instruction already supplied by the Secession and 
other nonconforming churches. Various other mea- 
sures, such as the Veto act and the Chapel act, were 
passed by the General Assembly, having an un- 
doubted tendency to raise the popularity of the Es- 
tablished Church, and thus to a certain extent to 
throw dissenters of every kind into the shade. The 
result was that a bitter spirit begatj to manifest it- 
self towards the National Church on the part of the 
various bodies of Dissenters in Scotland. 

'riie common danger, ae may well be supposed, 
gave rise to a common interest and a mutual sym- 
pathy even among those dissenting bodies which had 
onw been most widely at variance. This was espe- 


cially the case with the United Seeeeeion and RelieJ 
Churches. Proposals for union began to bo made, 
and overtures pointing to the same object were laid 
upon the tables of both synods, and committees of 
conference were appointed. At length, on the 1.3tli 
of May, 1847, the union of these two bodies was har- 
moniously effected, and the lai^ and efficient Chris- 
tian denomination thus formed ass.'t^ ^d to itself tlie 
designation of the United Pii<I||iyteiitan Church 
(which see). 

SECEDERS (Associate Synod of Original). 
See Original Seceders (Associate Synod of). 

SECEDERS (Synod of United Original). 
See Original Seceders (Synod of United.) 

SECRET DISCIPLINE. See Arcani Disn- 

PLINA. 

SECRETARIA, a name given to the sesrions of 
councils in the early Christian church because they 
were held in the Secretarium (whicli see). 

SECRETARIUM, a part of early Cliristian 
churches, which was also called Diaconicum (whicli 
see). P.'iulinus says that there was another Secre- 
tarium on the right hand of the altar, which was also 
named I'rotiiesis (wliicli see). 

SECT, a body of men holding the same opinions 
and following the same lender, whether in religion or 
philosophy. 

SECTARIES, A term used to denote those who 
adhere to the same sect and maintain the same doc- 
trines. 

SECULAR CLERGY. Sec Clergy (Secular). 

SECirijARISTS, a name assumed by a class of 
infidels in the jiresent day from the fimdarnental 
principle of their religions creed, “ that precedence 
should be given to the duties of this life over those 
which pertain to another world,” the assumption 
being tliat “this life being the first in certainty, it 
ought to have the first place in importance.” They 
are professed Atheists (which see), or rather nou- 
Theists, that is, they are not prepared dogmatically 
to assert that there is no God, but the utm(»st lenglli 
to which they go is that they are not satisfied with 
the arguments adduced by Thdsle for the existence 
of a God. They allege that they have no sufficient 
proof of the existence of a Supreme Being distinct 
from nature. Mr. C. J. Holyoakc, the leader of the 
body, lays down the position that “ the nature \fhich 
we know must be the God which we seek” — a posi- 
tion which unfortunately attaches certainty to what 
is nothing more than a bare and groundless assump- 
tion. 

Another principle which the Secularists maintain 
as an es.'-ential article of their creed is, that “science 
is the providence of men, and that absolute spiritual 
dependence may involve material destruction.” By 
science is meant “ those methodized agencies which 
are at our command — that systematized knowledge 
which enables us to use Ihe powers of nature for 
human benefit.” The doctrine, then, which the 
Secularist teaches, is, that if man uses aright the 
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powm of nature which are within his reach, he has 
no need to resort to prayer with the view of seeking 
Msiittance from heaven. If bad men use these powers 
effectually fur the accomplishment of their ends, 
why may not good men use them quite as effectually 
for their purposes, without either asking for or re- 
quiring aid from above? But in reply to this we 
remark that it must not be for a moment supposed 
that science and Christianity are necessarily opposed 
to each other. The highest knowledge of the one 
is consistent with the most liumble reliance on the 
other; nay, those very persons who have been the 
most deeply versed in scientific appliances liave been 
the most ready to admit their entire dependence on 
a Divine Providence, even while using these appli- 
ances. 

On the subject of morality the Secularists maintain 
<‘tlmt there exist, independently of Scriptural au- 
thority, guarantees of morals in human nature, in- 
telligence and utility." Such an assertion is at 
once self-contradictory and absurd. It alleges that 
in human nature there are independent guarantees 
of morality ; and if these in themselves liave power 
to render man morally pure and holy, wliy have 
they not done so long ago? Is it not a melancholy 
fact, attested in a thousand forms by tlie history of 
nations, as well as individuals, that human nature, 
when free from the influence of Christianity, instead 
of affording any proper guarantee of morality, has 
led the way to immorality and sin? Morality can- 
not, indeed, be dissevered from religion. As man is 
constituted, the two are inseparable; and even al- 
though tlie Secularist may labour to limit man*s 
views and prosfiects to the present scene, the at- 
tempt will prove useless and vain. 

SISCUNDIANS, a party of the Gnostic sect of 
Valentinians (which see), in the second century, 
establislied by Secundiis, who seems to have kept 
more closely to the Oriental philosophy than his 
master Valentinus, and to have maintained two first 
causes of all things, light and darkness, or a prince 
of good and a prince of evil. 

SEDKS, a teiin used by the Latin ecclesiastical 
writers to denote a bishop's throne, which, with the 
thrones of his presbyters on each side of it, were 
arranged in a semicircle above the altar. 

SEDILIA, seats for tlie priests and deacons in 
Episcopal cliurches dunng tlie eucharistic service. 
They vary in number from one to five, three being 
the most usual number. They are generally found 
on the south side of the chancel. 

SEE, the seat of the bishop's throne, and some- 
times used to denote the wliole extent of Ins epis- 
copal jurisdiction. 

SEE ( Apostolic al). See Apostolical See. 

SEEKERS, a small sect which arose in England 
in the year 1645. They derived their name from 
the employment in whidi they represented them- 
selves as being constantly engaged, that of seeking 
for the true church, ministry, scripture, and ordi- 


nances, all of which they alleged to have been lost. 
They taught that the ^riptures were obscure and 
doubtful in their meaning; tlmt present miracles 
were necessary to warrant faith ; that the ministry 
of modern times is without authority, and their wor- 
ship utterly vain. 

SEEK, a name given to a prophet in ancient times, 
as ill 1 Sam. ix. 9, “Beforetime in Israel, when a 
man went to enquire of God, tiius he spake. Come, 
and let us go to the seer : for lie that is now called 
a Prophet was beforetime called* a Seer.” The 
word prophet had been applied to Abraham in Gen. 
XX. 7; blit in the time of Samuel the term seei* 
was more frequently used, in common conversation, 
as implying that the prophet had a miraculous vision 
of divine things, and saw the future as if it wero 
present. 

SEGETIA, a deity among the ancient Homans, 
whom they were accustomed to invoke at seed-time. 

SEIKIM, a name which is applied in the original 
Hebrew to Jeroboam's idols in 2 Cliron. xi. 15. The 
same word is used in Isa. xiii. 21, and xxxiv. 14, in 
both which passages it is translated in our author- 
ised version “satyrs,” although it has been freqiieiWly 
maintained that goats are intended. An old Englisli 
version translates the word Seirim by “apes,” whicii, 
as we have already seen in article Ape-Worship, 
were often regarded witli veneration as demi-gods. 

SELENE, a goddess worshipped by the ancient 
Greeks, being a personification of the moon. She is 
described as having been a daughter of Hyperion 
and Tlieia, and therefore a sister of Helios and Eos. 
She is said to have been very beautiful, with long 
wings and a golden diadem. In later times site was 
idciititied with Artemis. See Luna, Moon-Wor- 
ship. 

SELEUCIAN8, an ancient heretical sect men- 
tioned by Augustine as having rejected water- 
baptism. Their opinions appear to have been iden- 
tical with those of the Hekmianb (which see). 

SE1.<EZNEVTSCHINI, a sect of dissenters from 
the Russo- Greek Church, resembling the ancient 
Steigolniks (which see). 

SELF-BAFriZEKS. See Se-Baptists. 

SKLIJ, the priests among the ancient Greeks 
who delivered the oracles of Zem at Dodona. They 
are mentioned by Homer as having observed a very 
rigid discipline. 

SEMANTKA, wooden boards or iron plates full 
of holes, wliich the modern Greeks use instead of 
bells to summon the people to church. These in- 
struments they hold in their hands and knock them 
with a hammer or mallet, thus making a loud noise. 

SEMAXII, a name mentioned by Tertulliaii as 
sometimes applied to Christian martyrs by their per- 
secutors, from the circumstance that those wlto were 
burnt alive were usually tied to a board or stake of 
about six feet in length, which the Bomans called 
Semaxis. 

SEMBIANI, a Christian sect who derived their 
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' imme from Senibianiu, their leader, who is said lo 
have condemned the use of wine as a production 
; originating not from Gk)d but from Satan. 

I SEMENTIViE FERIiE. See FERiiE Semen- 
T1V.«. 

SEMf-ARIANS, a sect which arose in the fourth 
century, holding a moditied form of Arianisra. It 
was founded by Eusebius of Caesarea and the sophist 
Asterius. Its symbol was the Homoiousion^ which 
it substituted for the orthodox Homoouaion ; that is, 
tlie Son was regarded not as of the same substance 
with the Father, but of a substance like in all things 
except in not being the Father’s substance. The 
Semi- Arians maintained at the same time that though 
the Son and Spirit were separated in substance from 
the Father, still they were so included in his glory 
that there wjis but one God. Unlike the Arians, 
they declared tliat our blessed Lord was not a crea- 
ture, but truly the Son borii of the substance of the 
Father; yet they would not allow him, with the or- 
thodox, simply io be God as the Father was, but 
asserted that the Son, though distinct in substance 
from God, was at the sanje time essentially distinct 
from every created nature. 

I’lie Semi-Arian party was headed by George of 
Ijiodiceaand Btisil of Ancyra. They were generally 
men of excellent character and of great earnestness. 
Athanasius goes even so far in their praise, that he 
hesitates not to call them brothers. Yet it is some- 
what remarkable that the Semi- Arians, on the con- 
trary, in their synod at Ancyra, a.d. 358, anathe- 
inatiased those who lield the Honioousion as concealed 
Sabellians. Tlie Emperor Corhstantius, who, in con- 
sequence of the death of Ins brothers, succeeded to 
the whole empire, was favourable to tlie Semi-Arians, 
who received a considerable accession to their strength 
by the union with them of the EuaebianSf headed by 
Acacius. “The artifice of the Homoioii,” says Pr. 
Newman, “of which Acacius had undertaken the 
management, was adapted to promote the success of 
his pally, among the orthodox of the West, ns well 
ns to delude or embarrass the Semi-Arians, for whom 
it was particularly provided. The I^tin Churches, 
who had not been exposed to those trials of heretical 
subtlety of which the Homoousion was reluctantly 
made the remedy, had adhered with a noble sim- 
plicity to the decision of Nicsea ; being satisfied (as 
it would seem,) that, whether or not they had need 
of the test of orthodoxy at present, yet that in it 
lay the security of the great doctrine in debate, 
wlienever the need should come. At the same time, 
they were iiaturaUy jealous of the introduction of 
sucli terms into their theology, as chiefly served to 
inform them of the dissensions of foreigners; and, 
as influenced by this feeling, even after their leaders 
had declared against the Eusebiaiis at Sardica, were 
I exposed to tlie temptation presented to them in the 
‘ formula of the Homoion. To shut up the subject iu 
I Scripture terms, and to say that our Lord was like 
I His Father, no explanation being added, seemed to 
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be a peaceful doctrine, and ceriainly was in itself 
unexceptionable ; and, of course, would wear a still 
more favourable aspect, when contrasted witli tlie 
threat of exile and poverty, by which its acceptance 
was enforced. On the other hand, the proposed 
measure veiled the grossness of that threat itself, 
and flxed the attention of the. solicited Clmrclies 
rather upon the argument, than the Imperial 
command. Minds that are P4|||||f against the mere 
menaces of power, are overcoiu^y the artifices of 
an importunate casuistry. Those, who would rather 
liave suffered death than have sanctioned the im- 
pieties of Arius, hardly saw how to defend them- 
selves in refusing creeds, which were abstractly true, 
though incomplete, and intolerable only because (he 
badges of a prevaricating party. Thus Arianism 
gained iis first footing in tlie West. And, when one 
concession was made, another was demanded ; or, at 
other times, the first concession was converted, not 
without speciousness, into a principle of general 
iheological change, as if to depart from the Homo- 
ousion were in fact to acquiesce in the open impie- 
ties of Arius and the Anomoeans.” 

Semi-Arian creeds were drawn up at the council 
of the Dedicalion, a.d. 341, of Philippopolis, a.d. 
347, and of Sinniiun a.d. 351. Cunslantius the 
emperor at length agreed to call an GlcumenicHl 
council, in wliich the faith of the Christian church 
should be definitively declared. Tlirough the influ- 
ence of the Eusebians, a double council was held, 
the Orientals liaving met at Seleiieia in Jsainia, 
while tlie Occidentals assembled at Arimimiiii in 
Italy. The two councils were convetied in the 
Hutuiim of A.D. 359, under the nominal superinten- 
dence of the Semi-Arians ; but both parties being 
quite divided in opinion, they despatched deputies 
to Constantins, who held a conference at Nice 
or Nicsea, in the neighbourhood of Hadrianople, 
at which an amended creed was adopted, in which 
the Semi-Arian peciiliariiies were omitted. In a 
short time, indeed, the party lost ground so com- 
pletely with the Emperor, that tlieir leader Basil and 
several of his brethren were deposed in the Cunstati- 
tinopolitan council, A. D. 360. In (he end of the 
following year Constantius died, his views having 
become almost completely Arian in his latter days. 

Seven years after the council of Seleucia, the 
Semi Arians held a council at Tjampsacus, in which 
they condemned the Hoinoonn formulary of Arimi- 
niiin, and coiifiniied tlie creed of the Dedication. 
At this time they hoped to gain over the empeior 
Ynlens to their party, but finding this impracticable, 
tiiey resolved to put themselves under the protection 
of Valentiniaii, the orthodox emperor of the West. 
In order the better to accomplish this purpose, no 
fewer than fifty-nine of their bishops subscribed an 
orthodox formula, A. D. 366, and were received as 
members of the Catholic church. It was proposed 
to hold a final council at Tarsus to complete the re 
conciliation between the two parties. Suddeidy, 
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** however, the project was defeated by the declared 
oppoeition of tliirty-four Semi-AHan bishop* to the 
doctrine of the Honioousion which their brethren 
had adopted. The intended council was forbidden 
by the emperor, and from this time the Semi-Arians 
disappear from ecclesiastical history, that portion of 
the party which refused to conform being merged in 
tlie MACEnoNlANS (which see). 

SBMI-JE.1 IJNIA (Lat. Half-Fasts), a name given 
to the weekly fasts in the ancient Christian church, 
because the services of the church continued on these 
days no longer than till three o’clock in the after- 
noon, whereas a perfect and complete fast was never 
reckoned to end before evening. These half-fasts 
were also called Stations. 

SEMLJUDAIZERS, a Sochmn sect originated 
in the sixteenth century by Francis David, a Hun- 
garian, wlio was superintendmit of the Sociniaii 
churches in Transylvania. Tl»e principal doctrine 
which David and his f(»llowers maintained was, that 
neither prayer nor any other act of religious worship 
should be otfered to .Jesus Clirist. Faustus Sociiius 
argtjed strongly against this tenet ; and, when ail 
efforts to reclaim the Hungarian heretic were found 
to be fruitless, the public authorities threw him into 
prison, where he died at an advanced age. A. D. 1579. 
ri>e sect, however, survived its founder, and for a 
long time gave no little trouble to Sociims and his 
followers in Poland and Lithuania. Fanstus Socimus 
wrote a book expressly against the Semi-Judnizers, 
while, at the same time, he strangely admitted that 
the point in debate between himself and them was of 
no great con8e(iuence, since, in his own view, it was 
not necessary to salvation that a person should pray 
to Cl>rist. 

The name Semi-Tudaizers was also given to a sect 
founded near the close of the sixteenth century by 
Martin Seidelius, a Silesian, who promidgated various 
strange doctnnes in Poland and the neighbouring 
countries. The chief points of this system were, 
that God had indeed promised a Saviour or a Mes- 
siah to the Jewish nation, but that this Messiah had 
never appeared, nor ever would appear, because the 
Jews by their sins had rendered themselves un- 
worthy of so great a deliverer; that of course Jesus 
Christ was erroneously regarded as the Messiah ; 
that it was his only business and office to explain 
the law of nature, which had been gfreatly obscured ; 
and, therefore, that whoever sliall obey this law as 
expounded by Jesus Clirist, will fulfil all the religious 
duties which God requires of him. While diffusing 
these eiToneous opinions, Seidelius rejected all the 
books of the New Testament as spurious. 

Ill Kussia, also, a small sect of SBmi~JucUi.izer8 ex- 
ists, who mix up to a considerable extent Jewisli 
and Christian rites. 

SEMI-PELAGIANS, a branch of the Pelagians 
(which see), originated in the fifth century by a Scy- 
thian monk named John Cassian. He had been a 
deacon under the great Chrysostom, and boasted of 


being bis disciple. To this source it probably to bi 
traced the high importance which he attaclied to the 
moral over the intellectual in matters of religion. 
He regarded all spiritual ignorance and error as liav- 
ing their root in sin, and hence he urged upon tiie 
monks as the best preparative for understanding the 
Scriptures to cultivate purity of heart and holiness 
of life. Cassian differed from the Pelagians in ad- 
mitting the universal corruption of human nature, 
which tltey denied. But in oi-der to reconcile the 
Angustiiiian and Pelagian doctrines, he taught (1.) 
That God does not dispense his grace to one more than 
to another in consequence of the decree of predesti- 
nation, but is willing to save all men provided they 
comply with tlie tei-ms of the gospel ; (2.) That 
Christ died for all men; (3.) That tlie grace pur- 
chased by Christ and necessary to salvation is of- 
fered to all men; (4.) Tliat man before he received 
gmee was capable of faith and lioly desires; (6.) 
That man bui*n free was consequently capable of 
resisting the influences of gt'ace or of complying 
with its suggestions. On the doctrine of grace the 
Pelagians and the Semi-Pelagians differ in this re- 
spect. The former maintain that there is no neces- 
sity for inward grace ; the latter assert that inward 
grace is necessary, but they subject it to the opera- 
tion of free-will. On this subject Neatider thus de- 
scribes the opinions of Cassian : In faith, he recog- 
nizes the communication of divine grace. He con- 
stantly affirms tlie insufficiency of free-will for that 
which is good without gnice ; that, without this, all 
human efforts avail nothing, all willing and nmtiing 
of man is to no purpose; that it is vain to speak of 
any jiroper merit or desert on the part of man, al- 
though the operation of grace is ever conditioned on 
the free self-determination of the human will ; that, in 
many cases, there is, moreover, such a thing as preveiii- 
eiit grace. He especially laboured, in his monastic col- 
loquies, the famous thirteen among his Collations, to 
unfold and explain what lay scattered in the above- 
cited passages. Here also he speaks in the same 
decided and emphatic manner against the two ex- 
tremes, as well the Aiigustinian denial of free-will 
HM tlie Pelagian iiifringenient of grace. In both 
these opposite tendencies he sees human presump- 
tion, which would explore and define what is un- 
searchable to human reason. He says here, free- 
will and grace are so blended and fused with each 
other, that for this veiy reason the question has been 
mucli discussed by many, whether free-will depends 
on grace, or grace on free-will ; and in answering 
this question in a presumptuous manner, men have 
fallen into opposite errors. He affirms that this 
question does not admit of a general answer suitable 
for all cases. He controverts as well those who 
wholly denied a preveiiient grace, and made grace 
always dependent on man’s desert, as those who de- 
nied to tlie human will any ability to create llte 
germ of goodness by its own efforts, and who sup- 
posed grace to be always preveuient. Tliis quettion^ 
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be tiiouglit, could not be settbsd by geiieral coiicep- 
formed h priori, reepecting tlie modus openuidi 
of grace ; but could be answered only according to 
tlie various facts of experience, as they are brought to 
view in the holy scriptures ; though liere, from want 
of more pi^ofound reflection, he neglected to cottsider 
that this inquiry transcends the limits of experience 
and of the phenomeiiHl world, the question I'elating 
to invisible motives and laws." 

The opposition which Cassian oflered to the doc- 
trines of Augustin gave great satisfaction to the 
monks and even the bishops of the soutli of France. 
In answer, accordingly, to the objections of the Gal- 
lic Semi-Pelagians, Augustin wrote his two tracts on 
the Predestination of the Saints and on the Gift of 
Perseverance, but these writings failed to convince 
the followers of Cassian. Nor did tlie controversy 
terminate with tlte death of Augustin. It continued 
for a time to rage in Gaul with as much keenness as 
ever. The opponents of the Semi- Pelagians appealed 
to the Roman bishop Ceelestin, expecting that he 
would declare in favour of tlie system of Augiustiii ; 
but in this they were disappointed, his decision being 
vague and indefinite. The Semi-Pelagians, indeed, 
ijiterpreted Coelestin’s verdict as favoumble to their 
opinions, and condemnatory of those of the Augits- 
tinian party. It was at this stage of the controversy 
that Yinceutius Lerinensis published Ids Commoni- 
torium, in which he brought forward his three famous 
tests of the truth of a doctrine, namely, antiquity, 
univei'sality, and general consent. 

The appeal to Ccelesiin, wliicli liad been so unsuc> 
cessful, gave the utmost disajipointment to Prosper, 
by whom it had been forwarded. Finding tliat the 
Semi-Pelagians were not to be extinguished by au> 
thority, he published several writings in refutation 
of their doctrines ; and, on the deatli of Coelestin, he 
endeavoured to prevail upon Sixtus, his successor, to 
suppress the Semi-Pelagians. In this application, 
however, he was equally unsuccessful as he had for- 
merly been, lii his polemic tracts Prosper directed 
his efforts chiefly to tlie removal of some of the 
leading objections which had been urged against the 
Augustinian scheme. The same mode of conducting 
the controversy was followed in an anonymous work 
which appeared about the same time under the title 
of ‘ The Gall of all the Nations.* Tliis able produc- 
tion, the author of which is unknown, was evidently 
designed to bi*iug about a reconciliation between the 
contending parties. 

One of tlie most distinguished of the Semi-Pela- 
gians in the second half of tlie flftli century was 
Faustus, who had been educated as a monk in tlie 
cloister of Lerins, and who, in the year 454, became 
bishop of Rliegium in Provence. By the advice of 
a council held at Arles in 475, he published a work 
on the disputed points, under the title, *On the 
Grace of God and the Free-will of Man.’ This able 
production reached Constantinople, where it excited 
a lively sensatiou. In the reign of the Emperor 


Justin, in 520, some Scythian monks asswled the 
work of Faustus. They appealed to tlie Roman 
bisliop Hormisdas, who, while he spoke strongly in 
favour of the doctrines of Augustin, gave no verdict 
condemnatory of the Semi-Pelagian author. In the 
south of France, the disputed points were agitated 
anew, and a synod was held at Orange in 520, wliich 
coiiflnned a scheme of doctrine drkwn.up by Csesa- 
fills, bishop of Arles, in oppositipn^^^^emi-Pelagi 
anism as well as to Pelagianism^i'^^ccording to this 
scheme, prevenient grace was declared to be the 
cause of even tlie flrst motions of all goodness in tlie 
strict sense of Augustin. The decrees of the council 
of Orenge were confirmed by another council which 
followed, and were approved by Boniface II., bisliop 
of Koine. Thus tlie Augustinian doctrine obtained 
the complete victory over the Senii-Pelagiari, whicli 
gradually declined in influence until it finally dis- 
appeared. 

SEMl-UNIVERSALTSTS, an appellation given 
by Mosheiin to those Dutch divines of the Reformed 
Clmrcli, in the seventceiitli century, who maintHiiied 
tliat God indeed wishes to make all tiieii happy, but 
only on the condition of their believing; and that 
this faith originates from the sovereign and irresisti- 
ble operation of God, or from the free, unconditional 
sovereign election of God. These are sometimes 
called Hypothetical (conditional) Universalists, and 
scarcely differ, except in words, from the Infkalap- 
SAiuANS (which sec). 

SEMNEIA, a name applied by Eusebius to the 
churclies of tlie TnERAPKUT.® (which see) in Egypt, 
whom he reckons the first Cliristiaiis converted by 
St. Mark. Afterwards the word came to be used 
for moiiastenes. 

SENA PANT’HIS, a Hindu sect wliich was 
establislied by Seiift, the third of the disciples of 
K4mduaiu1, but is now almost, if not altogether, ex- 
tinct. For some lime, however, Sen4 and his de- 
scendants were the family Qm'us of the Rajahs of 
BandJtogerh, and from that circumstance enjoyed 
considerable authority and reputation. 

SENATORIUM, a place in ancient Christian 
churches which has been explained by some as the 
seats for tiie bisliop and presbyters who formed the 
senate of the church ; but Du Fi'esne thinks it was 
rather the scat of the magistrates called senators. 

SENES (Eat. old men), a name given to the 
Cliristian primates in Africa, because the oldest 
bishop was always metropolitan or primate. 

SENTENTIAKII, the followers of Peter Lorn- 
bard, in tlie twelfili century, who was archbishop of 
Paris, and whose four books of Sentences, on tlieir 
appearance in 1162, at once acquired such authority, 
that all the doctore began to expound them. This 
class of theologians brought all the doctrines of faith 
as well as the principles and precepts of practical 
reli^on under the dominion of philosophy. These 
philosophical theologians were held in the highest 
admiration, and attracted great numbers of eager 
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j state of things which prevailed generally 

ill the eohools of Europe down to the time of the Re- 
formation. 

SEPARATES, an appellation given to a sect in 
the United States of North America, which arose 
aboDt 1740, chiefly in consequence of the zealous 
labours of the Rev. George Whitefield. At first 
they were called “New Liglits," and afterwards 
“ Sepamtes.” Soon after being organized into dis- 
tinct societies, they were joined by Shubal Stearns, 
a native of Boston, who, becoming a preacher, la- 
boured among them until 1761, when he embraced 
the opinions of the Baptists, as did also many other 
of t)ie Separates at that time. Stearns was ordained 
the same year he was baptized, in Tolland, Gonnecti- 
cnt ; but afterwards removed from New England and 
settled in Nortli Carolina. The distinctive doctrine 
I of the sect was that believers are guided by the im- 
mediate teaching of the Holy Spirit ; such superna- 
tural indications of the Divine will being regarded 
by them as partaking of the nature of inspiration, 

I and above, though not contrary to, reason. 

! SE PA RATI SI'S, a term which may be considered 

* as meaning dissenters in general, but it has been ap- 
i plied at different periods to certain sects as the spe- 
I ciai name by which they choose to be known. In 
the reign of the bloody Mary, the name was given to 
I two congregations of ProteMants who refused to con- 
form to the service of the Mass. Mr. Rose was 
minister of the one which met in Bow-Church Yard, 
London, where thirty of them were apprehended in 
I the act of receiving the Lord's Supper, and nai'rowly 
escaped being committed to the flames. The other 
congregation was far more mnnerous, and used to 
meet privately or under cloud of night, until at last 
they were discovered at Islington, when Mr. Rough, 
their minister, and several others falling into the hands 
of Bishop Bonner, w’ere actually burned in Smith- 
field. 

The term S^iratisU was also applied to certain 
persons who separated themselves from the worship 
of the Lutheran church in Germany about the mid- 
dle of the last century. A sect beaiing this name 
sprung out of the Pieiiats in Wuiiewbei’g. They 
continued to maintain and to propagate their pecu- 
liar sentiments amid much opposition, and even 
persecution, until at length, in 1803, they re- 
solved to seek an asylum in the United States. 
Thither, accordingly, George Rapp, followed by a 
considerable body, went ; and having purchased 
lands, set on foot the Hakmony Society (which 
see), the members professing to hold their property 
in common. Those members of the Separatist body 
who still remained in Germany, continued in the 
face of violent opposition to avow their principles. 
TJie civil authorities resorted to violence in order to 
crush the sect, but in vain. At length, in 1818, a 
congregation was permitted to be fonned at Korn- 
thal, with a peculiar ecclesiastical and civil consti- 
tution, conformed as near as possible to the type of 


the apostolic church, but under the inspection of Hto j 
civil authorities. Tliose who refused to conform to 
the German Evangelical Union formed by Frederidc 
William III., king of Prussia, were also called SipO' 
ratisis. 

In Ireland there are three distinct bodies of Sl^pa- 
ratiats. The first of these was founded by the late 
Mr. John Walker, formerly a popular minister in 
the Established Church of Ireland. Having been 
led to embrace the tenets of the Sandemamians 
(which see), he seceded from the Established Church, 
and fonned a small church in Dublin on the principle 
of holding no communion with any other sect; hence 
their distinctive name of Separatists. They have also 
been tenned WaUcerites from their founder. They 
profess to found their principles entirely upon the 
New Testament, and to be governed wholly by its 
law’s. On doctrinal points they agree with the *Sa«- 
demanians, holding faith to bo simply an intellectual 
belief of the divine record concerning Christ. As we 
learn from a Treatise published by Mr. Walker him- 
self : — “They hold, that it is by his revealed word the 
Spirit of God works in them, both to will and to do. 
They acknowledge God as the sole author and agent 
of every thing that is good} and maintain, that every 
thing which comes from the sinner himself ^ either 
before his conversion to God, or aftar it, is essen- 
tially evil. They consider the idea of any suceessms 
to the apo8tle.s, or of any change in the laws of Christ’s 
kingdom, as utterly antichristian. They have, 
therefore, no such thing among them as any men of 
the cfer/twl order ; and abhor the pretensions of the 
clergy of all denominations, conceiving them to be 
official ringleaders in maintaining the antichristian 
corruptions, with which Europe has been overspread, 
under the name of Christianity.” 

There are several Sejmratist congregations in dif- 
erent parts of Ireland, and a few in Scotland. One 
was commenced in London in 1820. There is one 
consisting of a very few members in Edinburgh. At 
their stated meetings on the Sabbath they pray with 
and exhort one another, and they also pailake to- 
gether of the Lord’s Supper. They hold all their 
property liable to the calls of distressed brethren; 
they give to each other the holy kiss; they refuse 
to take an oath in any circumstances whatever, and 
they exclude from their fellowship all unwortliy 
members. 

Another body of Irish Separatists was originated 
by the Rev. Mr. Kelly, a minister who seceded from 
the Established Churcli, and was soon after joined 
by the Rev. George Carr of New Ross. The few 
churches belonging to this sect hold tlie same order 
and discipline as the Sandemanians, though iu doc- 
trine they approach more nearly to the evangelical 
dissenters. 

A third class of S^raHsts in Ireland are known 
by the name of Darbyites, from their leader the 
Rev. Mr. Darby. Several zealous and pious min- 
isters of the Established Church . hive Jblned tUU. 
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body, which cotvibines evangelical doctiines with the 
{peculiar opinions of the Millknarians (which 
see). This sect has obtained a number of adherents 
not only in Ireland, but in England also, and on the 
Continent. 

SEFriMON'l'IlJM, a festival among the ancient 
Romans, which was held in the inontli of December, 
and lasted only for a single day. Tiie inhabitants of 
the seven hills on which Koine stood offered on this 
day sacritiCes to the gods, in commemoration, as it 
was believed, of the enclosure of the seven hills of 
the city within the walls of Rome. 

SEPTUAGESIMA (Lat. seventieth), the Sun- 
day which, in round numbers, is seventy days before 
Easter. 

SEFrUAUINT, an ancient Greek vereion of the 
Old Testainent, from which there are numerous quo- 
tations in the New, as well as in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. This translation was made about 
B. C. 277, as is universally admitted. According to 
Josephus and Philo it was made at Alexandria under 
the reign of the second Ptolemy, commonly called 
Ptolemy Piuladelphus. Some writers, however, re- 
fer it to the reign of Ptolemy Soter. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that the translation may liave been 
eflected when both, being father and son, reigned 
conjuiictly. At thi.s time tlie Jews resided in great 
numbers in various parts of Egypt, particularly in 
Alexandria, and had become so accustomed to speak 
in the Greek language that they understood it better 
than tlieir own Hebrew. Hence the necessity arose 
of a Greek translation of the Sacred Scriptures, both 
for the public service of the synagogue, and the 
private instruction of the tlewisli families. Various 
accounts have been given by ditferent ancient writers 
respecting tlie origin of this ancient version. The 
most complete, however, is that of Josephus, which 
is in substance ; — “ That Demetrius Phalereus, who 
WHS library-keeper to the king, proposed to him, 
that a translation into Greek should be made of the 
books of the fTewish law — tliat the king gave bis 
consent, and sent messengers to the liigh-pricst at 
Jerusalem, bearing a letter to him, with valuable and 
magriiticent presents— -that the high-priest selected 
six eminent persons, out of every tribe, whom be 
sent to the kipg, with a present of a beautiful copy 
of the law — that tiiese seventy men devoted tliein- 
selves, in Alexandria, to tlie translation of the books 
of Moses into Greek, according to the wislies of the 
king — that, after the translation was linished, Deme- 
trius gathered all the Jews together, to tiie place 
where the laws were translated, and where the inter- 
preter were, and read over their translation — that 
the multitude expressed their deligiit and gratitude 
at such an important work, and desired that he would 
permit their rulers also to read the law— and, in order 
that it might be still further perfected, and made a 
standard for their general use, it was enjoined, that, 
if any one observed either any thing omitted, or 
atiy thing supertluous, lie would take a view of it 


again, and have it laid before them and corrected— I 
that the king rejoiced at the completion of so great 
a work, made the laws be read to him, and greatly 
admired them — and, dually, that he gave orders, that 
the books which lie then received should be taken 
great care of, and preserved uncorrupted.” 

There are three editions of the Beptuagiiit distin- 
guished by St. Jerome. Tlie first of Euse- 

bius and Fampliilus, taken out4||^ tfie Hexapla of 
Origeii. The second was that of Alexandria, of 
which llehychius was the author. The third was 
that of Lucian, a presbyter of Antioeb. The most 
celebrated manuscripts of the Septiiagint are the 
“ Codex Vaticanu8”and the “ Codex Alexandriuus.” 
From these the late editions have been printed. 
This ancient Greek version serves in some measure 
as a commentary on the Old Testament, inasmuch 
as it shows us what the Jews in Egypt, before the 
time of our Lord, understood to be the meaning of 
some difficult and doubtful passages. It also tlirows 
light in some cases ou the Hebrew text. 

SEPULCHRES. See Catacombs, Ckmktery, 
Tombs. 

SEQUESTRATION, a term used in ecclesiastical 
law to denote the separation of a thing which is 
disputed from the possession of both the contending 
parties. Tims, in the Church of England, when an 
incumbent dies, the bishop sequesters the living until 
the new incumbent is appointed. 

SERAPHIM (Heb. burning ones), an order of 
Angels mentioned as surrounding the throne of God.. 
They are thus described in J». vi. 2, — “Aboie it 
stood the Seraphims: each one had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain lie covered 
his feet, and with twain he did fly.” See Angkl. 

SERAPIS, a divinity of ancient Egypt, whose 
worship was introduced into Greece in tlie time of 
the Ptolemies. According to Apollodorus, Serajna 
was the name given to Apis after his deatli and dei- 
fication. Jablonski considers Serapis as having 
been a representation of the sun in autumn. The 
Egyptians imagined that men after death were in 
some way or other united to Omris, and hence the 
dead Apis may have been termed Osiris-Ajm, or 
Serapis, and ns such was worsliipped with sujireme 
devotion in the interval which elapsed before the 
birth or manifestation of a new calf — the vehicle to 
which the soul of the departed Apis was believed to 
be immediately transferred. 

SERMON. See Preaching. 

SERPENT (Brazen). See Brazen Serpent. 

SERPENT -WORSHIP. It is remarkable to 
what an extent this species of idolatry has prevailed 
in the heathen world from the. earliest times. The 
serpent was the animal employed in the temptation 
of our first parents. Hence the devil is ciOled in 
Scripture the old serpent in allusion to this transac- 
tion. From the circumstance that in the account of 
the fall of man as recorded in the Sacred Scriptures, 
Satan assumed the form of a serpent, it has been 
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adopted as the f>ytnbol of Typlioti, or the evil deity of 
the atieieut EgyptiHus, of Ahrimau among the Per* 
•laue, and of the spirit of evil in the liieroglyphics 
of the Chinese and the Mexicans. The serpent 
whose head tlie Messiah was to crush, was trans- 
foniiud in heatlien fable into the hydm which Her- 
cules vanquished, the serpent over which Krishna 
tiiumplied in India, Homs in Egypt, Siegfried among 
the Germans, and Croc in Poland. We have the 
serpent Pytlion slain by Apollo, and the hundred- 
headed snake which Jupiter destroyed. 

The serpent was anciently worshipped'in Chaldea and 
in several other nations of the East. Servius tells us 
that the ancient Egyptians called serpents good de- 
mons; and Sanclioniallio says that both the Phoeni- 
cians and Egyptians looked upon them as deities. 
The Typhon of the latter people had the upper part 
of his person decomted with a hundred heads like 
those of a serpent or dragon. In tl»e religions of 
almost all the Asiatic nations the serpent is regarded 
as a wicked being wliieh has broiiglit evil into the 
world. As such, it became, in course of time, an 
object of religious worship in almost every part of 
heathendom. “Serpents,” says Mr. Hardwick, “may 
indeed have been occasionally welcomed by the an- 
cient Aryan as the bringers or restorers of good for- 
tune, just as they are sometimes fed in our day with 
reluctant interest at the doors of Hindu cottages and 
temples; but the common attitude which they as- 
sume ill all descriptions both of ancient and modern 
writers is one of absolute antagonism to man. The 
Hindu serpent is the tyjie and emblem of the evil 
principle in nature ; and as such, we see it wrestling 
with the goddess Parvati, or writhing under the vic- 
torious foot of Krishna when lie saves from its cor- 
rupting breath the herds tliat pasture near the waters 
of the Yamuna. And as a farther illustration of this 
view, it is contended, that many Hindus who feel 
themselves constrained to pay religious worship to 
the serpent, regard it, notwithstanding, as a hideous 
reptile, whose approach inspires them with a secret 
awe and insurmountable horror.” 

For a description of tlie serpent viewed as 
the subject of a inytli aiiiong the Hindus we may 
refer to the article Kulika in tlie present work. 
At the opening of the Mahdbhdrata tliere oceura 
a remarkable illustration of the hostility whicli 
the Hindus believed to exist between the serpent 
and the human race. “Tlie young and beautiful 
Pramadvar^ lias been affianced to the Brahman Kuru, 
blit just before the celebration of their nuptials she 
is bitten by a deadly serpent, and ex])ires in agony. 
As tidings of lier death are carried round the neigh- 
bourhood, the Brahmans and aged hermits flock to- 
gether; Aii^ encircling tiie corpse of the departed 
mingle their tears with those of her disconsolate 
lover, llaru is liiinself made eloquent by grief ; be 
pleads the gentleness of his nature, and liis duti- 
ful observance of the laws of God: and Anally, as 
the reward of his superior merits, Prainadvar^ is 


given back to him ; yet only with tiie sad oondttktt 
that he must surrender for her sake the iialf of hk 
remaining lifetime. If this legend will not altogether 
justify the supposition that a reference is iutendad 
by it to the primitive pair of human beings, whose 
existence was cut short by a disaster inflicted on the 
woman by the serpent, it may serve at least to show 
us how familiar was the Hindu mind with such a 
representation, and how visions of the fall of man 
had never ceased to flit with more or less confusion 
across the memory of the ancient bards.” 

Ill the symbolic language of antiquity, the serpent 
occupies a conspicuous place. In Gen. iii. 1 we are 
told that “ the serpent was more subtile than all the 
beasts of the field which the Lord God had made.” 
Accordingly our blessed liedeemer exhorts his dis- 
ciples, “Be ye wise as serpents.” In coiisoiianoe 
with tills view, we And the Chinese regarding Long^ 
or the winged dragon, as tiie being who excels in in- 
telligence*; and in ancient mythology the 8er|)eiit is 
sometimes used as an emblem of the intelligence of 
God, and at other times of the subtlety of the evil 
one. It forms a symbol in connection with Thoth 
of the Egyptians, Ilwines of the Greeks, and Mer- 
cury and .^sculapiiis of tlie Humans. The supreme 
god of the Chaldeans, was adored under the 
form of a serpent or dragon. Hence the apocryphal 
book, Bel and the Dragon. To represent the Al- 
mighty upholding the world by his powerful word, 
the Hindus describe it as resting upon a serpent, 
which biles its own tail ; and the Plioenicians en- 
twine the folds of a serpent around the cosmic egg. 
On the Egyptian monuments Kneph is seen as a 
serpent carried upon two legs of a man, or a serpent 
with a lion's head. The Siamese, while tliey are 
afraid of venomous serpents, never dare to injure 
them, but, on tlie contrary, they consider it a lucky 
omen to have them in or near their houses. 

The serpent was considered sacred throughout the 
whole country of ancient Egypt. “It was wor- 
shipped,” says Plutarch, “on account of a certain 
resemblance between it and the operatious of the 
Divine power.” The Psylli, or serpent -cliarmers, 
who have been a famous class of men among the 
Egyptians from the most ancient times down to the 
present day, have been always regai’ded by the people 
as lioly. At certain festivals, for ins'tance on the 
day before the departure of the great caravan to 
Mecca, these Psylli go forth in procession with live 
snakes around their necks and arms, with their faces 
contorted and the foam falling from their mouths. 
When they are in this condition the people press 
around them, especially the women, in order, if pos- 
sible, to touch their foaming mouths with ^eir 
hands. 

Among the North American Indians the serpent 
was formerly held in great veneration. Thus the 
Mohicans paid the highest respect to the rattle-snake^ 
which they called their grandfather, imd therefore 
would on no account destroy it. Tiiey belisved tht. 
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Hiit curious phase of superstition 6ivt manifested | 
itself ill 1846 in the little village of Ilyclesville, 
townsliip of Arcadia, Wayne county, New York, 
whinre an individual named Michael Weekmati, in 
consequence of inexplicable sounds which he heard, 
began to entertain the idea that a communicHtion 
with the interior or spirit -world had been opened up. 
It was not, however, until March 1848 that an at- 
tempt was made to turn these rappings to personal 
or pecuniary advantage; two young women named 
Catlierine and Margaretta Fox having formed the 
project of rendering the knockings intelligible and 
prodtable. They started accordingly as “ mediums,** 
to whom alonethe privilege belongedof enjoying spirit 
manifestations. From this small beginning originated 
a gigantic imposture, which numbered its believers by 
thousands in tlie new world, and secured also great 
nutnbers of converts in the old. It was oilculated 
that at one time no fewer than tltirty thousand of 
spirit mediums'' were practising in the United 
States. Nor were these knocking answers to ques- 
tions credited by the ignorant alone; men of intelli- 
gence and ability were ranked among the believers 
in intercourse with spirits. Thus N. P. Willis re- 
marks : — “The suggestions and ‘outside' bearings of 
tills matter are many and curious. If these knock- 
ing answers to questions are made (as many insist) 
by elecitio detonaiions, and if disembodied spirits are 
still moving, consciously, among us, and have thus 
found an a^ent, at lastf electricity, by which they 
can communiccUe loith the world they have Uft, it must 
soon, in the progressive nature of things, ripen to an 
intercourse between this and the spirit world." 

This strange practice of. spirit rapping came at 
lengili to ^ regarded as a new faitli, which was soon 
reduced to a regular system. Assisted by commu- 
nications from the unseen world, some of the be- 
lievers contrived to construct a regular geograpliy of 
the spirit spheres, of which tlie following is an out- 
line: — Commencing at the earth's centre aiid pro- 
ceeding outward in all directions, tlie suiTotinding 
space is divided into seven concentric splieres, rising 
one above and outside tiie other. Each of these 
seven ‘spheres* or spaces is again divided into seven 
equal parts, called ‘circles;' so that tlie wliole ‘spirit 
world ’ consists of an immense globe of ether, di- 
vided into seven splieres and forty-nine circles, and in 
the midst of which our own globe is located. 

“The good, bad, and indifferent qualities of the 
spirits located in tiiese seven separate spheres, are 
carefully classified for our edification. Those of the 
first spliere are said to be endowed wiih Wisdom, 
wholly selfish, or seeking selfisli good. 2iid. — Wis- 
dom, controlled by popular opinion. 3rd. — Wisdom, 
independent of popularity, but not perfect. 4lh. — 
Wisdom, wiiioli seeks otliers* good, and not evil. 
5th.— Wisdom in purity, or a circle of Purity. 6ih. 
— Wisdom, in perfection to prophecy. 7tli. — Wis- 
dom, to instruct all others of less wisdom. , 

“ According to the new pliilosopliy, when a man 


dies, his soul ascends at once to that sphere for 
which it is fitted by knowledge and goodness on 
earth; and from that point ascends or progresses 
outward from circle to circle, and fi-om spjiere to 
sphere, increasing in knowledge and happiness as it 
goes, till it readies the seventli circle of the seventh 
spliere, whidi is the highest degl^e of knowledge 
and bliss to wiiidi it is possible to attvf> in tlie spir- 
it-world. The antliors of the Theology 

assert that heaven is beyond all tlie spheres, and 
represent the diange from the seventli sphere to 
heaven as equivalent to the change from the life on 
earth to a dwelling in tlie lower spheres. Though 
there are many low spirits in the second sphere, as 
well as in the rudimental spliere in whidi we poor 
mortals live, yet tliey are ever advancing or growing 
better, and can never grow worse. Although the 
spirits of tlie upper spheres can descend througli all 
intervening spheres and circles to the rudiinental, 
and help their tardy bretliren t/j), yet tlie low or vul- 
gar spirits can never pull their more advanced breth- 
ren down." 

Ill tlie ‘Supernal Theology,' a work which is in- 
tended to unfold the secrets of the spirit-world, we 
are told that the bodies of spirits arc as really mate- 
rial as our own, only the matter is of an opposite 
iintitre, so that the one is not easily perceptible or 
resistible to the other. In accordance witii this 
view, the spirits are alleged to indulge in employ- 
ments and amusements similar to those of earth. 
“They have the power,” it is said, “of creating 
whatever they desire. Whatever robes they desire 
to wear, they possess witli the wish. They paint, 
sculpt, write, or compose music; and their produc- 
tions are as tangible to them as ours are to us. The 
artist, by means of Ids will, painis a picture, and 
shows it to his friends, as really as it is on eanli ; 
and the poet writes, and finds admirers of his verses, 
as lie would here. They enjoy whatever they de- 
sire, and this is one of the sources of tiieir Impphiess. 
Tliey eat fruit, or whatever they incline to, and in- 
dulge their appetites — not, however, from necessity; 
they never feel hunger or thirst, or cold or heat. . . 
If they wish for a harp, they at once possess it, and 
it is a reality — a tangible thing — and, to tlieir per- 
ception, as much a material substance as tlie things 
we handle here. Wlien they no longer desire tlie 
object, it is a nonentity. They do not lay it by, to 
take it up again, but the idea remains, and they can 
recall the thing, as it were, in its perfect identity." 

According to the theory of tlie American Spiritu- 
alists, the power and quality of “ mediums ** are en- 
tirely dependent on the quantity of electricity in 
their composition ; while those who are destitute ot 
electricity are non-conductors of spirit messages. 
As the new faith gained ground the demand for 
spirit-communications rapidly increased, jind 4he rap- 
ping process being necessarily slow, a new method 
WHS discovered which is known by the name of the 
card -process. It consisted in tlie medium being 
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provided with a card on which the letter* of the 
alphabet were printed, and when a message from the 
spirit-world was desired, tlie medium spelt out the 
words by touching the requisite letters with the 
forefinger. Tins was followed by a still more rapid 
method of conveying communications, that of em- 
ploying writing>mediums, who of course claimed no 
agency whatever in the production of the writing, 
alleging themselves to be simply instruments used 
by the spirit. Another class of writing mediums 
again wrote by what is styled in spirit pliraseology 
“ the spirit impression.” They represent tliat they 
are unconscious of tiieir hands being used by an in- 
visible power, and are equally unconscious of their 
bodies l^ing entered by the spirits of the dead. But 
that no time might bo lost in conveying messages 
from the unseen world, a spirit phonography was 
devised, which watt represented as being the lan- 
guage used by the spirits of the higher spheres in 
conveying their ideas, and was written in characters 
entirely different from atiy earthly language. 

Another class of “mediums” claimed to be speak- 
ing mediums, who were understood to give fortli 
their utterances in a state of clairvoyance, under the 
influence of the spirits. But the strangest of all 
mediums is the dancing one, which seems to have 
been indigenous to tlie Western States. It is thus 
described : — “ The dancing medium.s are old and 
young, and of both sexes. Sometimes the dance is 
performed in a circle of three or four persons, but 
not always. The movements are very eccentric, yet 
often exceedingly gmceful. Tliis part of the mani- 
festations came rather in contact with my sense of 
propnety, but as I was willing to let the spirits do 
as tliey pleased, and as I saw nothing repulsive to my 
moral feelings, 1 gradually iucliued to relish it much 
the 8}ime as the rest of the company. There was a 
peculiar feature in this display of spirit-power which 
arrested my attention. No one who danced desired 
it, neither could they stop it. They sometimes made 
an effort (for they were conscious) to sit down or 
fall down, but they could not do either. Wlien mu- 
sic was heard, I observed that accurate time was 
kept by the mediums.” 

This extraordinary system of Spirit-Rapping is 
not confined to America, where it originated, but has 
found its way to this side of the Atlantic, where it 
has gained credit witli not a few credulous people. Its 
success, however, in Great Britain has been small com- 
pared with its success in the land of its birth ; and the 
probability is, that in the course of a few years this 
delusion, like many others which have preceded it, 
will be numbered among the things that were. 

SPIRITUALS, a section of the order of Fran- 
ciscans (which see), in the tliirtecnth and fourteenth 
centuries, who adhered strictly to thb rigid poverty 
of St. Ffancis, the founder of the order. They were 
violently opposed to the Brethren of the Coh- 
HUNlTY (which see). 

SPIRTTUAT.<S, a sect which arose in Flanders in 


the sixteenth century, and was known idso by the 
name of Libertines (which see). 

SPONSORS, parties in the early Christian oluirch 
who were present at the baptism both of children 
and adults as witnesses to the transaction, and as 
sureties for the fulfilment of the vows and engage- 
ments made by those who received baptism. The 
office of sponsors, though mentioned as early as the 
time of Tertullian, has no foundation either in ex- 
ample or precept drawn from rlie Scriptures, but 
may have probably originated in a custom authorized 
by Roman law, by which a covenant or contract was 
witnessed and ratified witli great care. The com- 
mon tradition is, that sponsors were first appointed 
by Hyginus, a Roman bishop, about A. D. 154. The 
office was in full operation in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Tlie names of the sponsoi'M were entered 
in the baptismal register along with that of the bap- 
tized person. Certain qualifications were required 
in those who undertook the duties of sponsors. 

Thus (1.) the sponsor must himself be a baptized 
person in regular communion with the church. (2.) 

He must be of adult age and of sound mind. (3.) He 
must be acquainted with the fundamental truths of 
Ciiristianity. He must know the creed, the ten 
commandments, the Lord’.s Prayer, and the leading 
doctrines of faith and practice, and must duly qualify 
iiimself for his duties. (4.) Monks and nuns were, 
ill the early periods of the church, thought to be 
peculiarly qualified, by their sanctity of character, 
for this office ; but they were excluded from it in 
the sixth century. (5.) Parents were disqualified 
for the office of sponsor to their own children in the 
ninth century ; but this order has never been gene- 
rally enforced. ^ 

In early times only one sponsor was required, but ^ 
the number was afterwards increased to two, three, 
and four; and then again diminished to one, or at 
most two. They were usually required to be of tlie 
same sex with the party baptized. The name of 
Sponsore was probably given because they respond 
or answer for the baptized. They are also termed 
now godfather and godmother. According to the 
Rubric of the Cliurcli of England, “ There shall be 
for every male child to be baptized two godfathers 
and one godmother ; and for every female, one god- 
father and two godmothere.” In the Church of 
Rome, no person is allowed to marry one who has 
stood to liim or her in the relation of sponsor, 'niis 
prohibition first appears in the Code of Justinian, 
and came to be admitted into the canon law. 

SRAMANAS, ascetics, a name given to the priests 
of Bvdha from the Singhalese word srama, the per- 4 
formance of asceticism. They are monks as to their 
mode of living, but priests as to the world without. 

Tiieir vows are in no case irrevocable. They seek 
their food by carrying the Alub-Bowl (which see) 
from door to door, and their chief employment is 
teaching the novices, or writing books upon the leaf ^ ' 
of the talipot. 
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SRA'WAKAS, one of tlte names of the priests of I 
Biidita. It is derived from tiie Singhalese word tru, \ 
to liear. Tliis name is also given among tlie Ne< 
IMulese to one of the four orders into which their 
priests are divided. 

SUr-PA'DA, an iinpi'ession of Biidlia’s foot which 
is worshi])ped by the Bndhists of Ceylon. The le< 
gend on this subject is, that on tlie third visit of the 
sage to Ceylon, in tlie eighth year after he obtained 
the Budhaship, he left an impression of his foot on I 
the summit of the mountain usually known by the 
name of Adam's peak. Hence has arisen the prac- 
tice, which is followed by great numbers of pilgrims, 
of annually resorting to the summit of the peak. 
The footstep is said by Dr. Davy to be a superficial 
hollow five feet three inches and three-quarters long, 
and between two feet seven inches and two feet five 
inches broad. The soles of lJudlia’s feet are repre- | 
sented as being di\ided into an liimdred and eight 
compartments, like a pictorial alphabet, each of | 
which contained a figuie. One of the titles of the i 
monarch of Siam is “the pre-eminently merciful and j 
munificent, the soles of whose feet resemble those of 
Budlia.” 

STALLS, seats in English cathedral or collegiate 
churches, intended exclusively fur the use of the clergy 
and dignitaries of the church. They are situated in 
the choir, or the part where Divine service is usually 
perfunned. The word atoll is also used to denote a 
benefice which gives tlie iiolder a right to a seat or 
stall in a cathedral or collegiate church. 

STANCARISTS, the followers of Fmneis ^(an- 
carus, who, in the sixteenth century, taught both in 
Germany and Poland that it was only the human 
nature of Christ tliat made atonement for sin. He 
aigued that if the divine nature of Christ mediated 
between God and man, then his divine nature must 
have been inferior to that of God the Father. The 
views of Stancarus contributod not a little to the 
spread of Sociiiian sentiments in Poland. 

STAROBUADTZI, those of the old rites, the 
official name of a numerous class of liussian dissent- 
ers, who call themselves Starovertzi, or those of the 
old faith. They adhere to the old text of the Scrip- 
tures, and the liturgical books used by the Kusso- 
Greek churoli, in op{)ositioii to the corrections intro- 
duced by the patriarch Nicon in 1654. Tiie ministers 
of this sect are genei*ally priests who have been or- 
daUied by the bishops of tlie established church, but 
had either left it or been expelled from its imle ; and 
the government does not acknowledge tlieir clerical 
character. Great efforts have been made by the 
liussian authorities to reconcile these dissenters to 
the established clmrch, but only a few cungregations 
have accepted tlie offer. The government treat them 
with great mildness, giving them the name of Yedi- 
nopertzi, or co^’-religionists, but tlieir obstinate adher- 
ence to tlie old ritual keeps them separate from the 
established church. They have a great number of 
Gouveuts and nunneries. 


STA'PA MATER, a female divinity worshipped 
by the ancient Romans^ Her image stood in the 
forum, wliere fires were lighted every niglit. She 
has sometimes been regarded as identical with Ves- 
ta (which see). 

STATIONS, the technical designation for the 
half-fasts among the early Cliftetians, aa coiitradis- 
tingnislicd from the proper J^unia'^. '^jpUe Thursday 
and Friday of every week, but HlMKe especially the lat- 
ter, were consecrated to the remembrance of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and of the circumstances prepara- 
tory to his death. On these days were lield meet- 
ings for prayer and fasts till three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; hence they were called diea atationwn, or 
station days. At an after period the word atationa 
came to he applied to the churches, chapels, ceme- 
teries, or other jilaces where the people assembled 
for worship. Gregory the Great discriminated the 
different times, occasions, and places of public wor- 
ship, and framed a service for eticli. This is the ' 
chief cause of the vast muliiplication of liturgical j 
furmiilas in the Romish church. | 

STATOR, a Roman surname of Jupitku (which I 
see). 1 

STERCORANIS'rS (from Lat. atei'cm, ordure), a j 
term of reproach applied to certain divines in the j 
ninth century, in consequence of disputes connected 
wiili Transubstantiaiion. Paschasius asserted that 
“bread and wine in the sacrament are not under 
the same laws with our other food, as they pass 
into our flesii and substance without any evtKti- 
ation.” Bertram, on tlie other hand, affirined that 
“ the bread and wine are under the same laws with 
all other food.” The latter, accordingly, and all 
who held his opinion, were termed Stercoraniata, 
and a keen controversy arose on the subject. 

STERCULIUS, a surname applied to Saturnua, 
as having taught the Romans the use of manure in 
agricultural operations. 

STHENIUS (from Gr. athenioa, powerful), a sur- 
name of Zeus (which see). 

STHENO, one of the Gorgons (which see). 

STIGMATA, the marks of the five principal 
wounds of Christ alleged by Romish writers to have 
been miraculously impressed first on the body of St. 
Francis, and afterwards on the body of St. Catherine, 
and also of St. Veronica. 

STOICS, one of the principal schools of philoso- 
phy among the ancient Greeks. It was founded by 
2^110, B. C. 362, and derived its name from the porch 
or atoa in which he delivered his lectures. Stoicism 
held a middle place between the system of Plato and 
that of Epicurus. According to this system, the 
basis of existing things is that primary matter which 
neither increases nor diminislies itself. Matter was 
held to be in itself passive and without qualities, but 
operated upon by God in tlie form of fire or setlier, 
tu the foundation of all vital activity. Tlfh active 
world-producing fire was thus identical with the de- 
ity, and possessed of consciousness as well as the 
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|Mr«v«r of foreseeing or predestinating the future, secrated liar, and Vossius alleges tliat, at an after 
Individual souls were reckpned as like the soul of period, it became an object of woivltip, and was con- 
the world, of the nature of fire, and therefore perisli- veyed by the Jews to Jerusalem, where it remained 
able. Everything was regarded by tiie Stoics as even after the city was destroyed by fiie Romans^ 
subject to Fate. Accoi'ding to Bocliart, the Phoeniciaiis worsliipped 

The Stoical philosophy, however, was rather ethi- Jacob's pillar, but whether this was the case or not, 
cal than metapliysical, having a close and intimate we know, on the authority of Sauchoniathon, that 
bearing upon life and morals. Virtue was considered they bad tbeir own Baetylia (which see), or anoint* 
as consisting in a life conformable to nature, not only ed stones, to which they paid divine honours, 
to our own nature or reason, but to the laws of ex- These, in all probability, were aeroliths, or meteoric 
ternal nature and to God, who is the reason or logos stones, as indeed appears to be indicated in the fact 
of the universe. Tliese two conformities indeed that Sancboiiiatlion traces their origin to Uranus, or 
were regarded as identical, for the soul of the wise the heavens. Eusebius goes so far as to allege that 
man reflects the image of the Divine wisdom. The these stones were believed to have souls, and ac- 
wise man of the Stoics was an imaginary, and not a cordingly they were consulted in cases of emei^eticy 
real existence, being not only free from the weak- as being tit exponents of the will of Deity. Hero- 
nesses, but superior to the very wants of humanity, dian refers to a stone of this kind as being conse- 
He was a man, in fact, possessed of a uiind but not crated to the sun under the name of HeliogabaluK, 

of a heart, capable of discerning and judging, but not and preserxed in a temple sacred to liim in Syria, 

of feeling, whose mental faculties were entire, hut “where,” lie says, “there stands not any image 

who had neither emotions nor passions. A being made with hands, as among tlie Greeks atid Romans, 

thus totally apathetic, and guided by reason alone, to represent the god, but tliere is a very large stone, 
they supposed to resemble the Deity, and to be des- round at the botium, and terminating in a point of a 
tilled to removal at death to the celestial region of conical form, and of a black colour, which tliey say 
the gods, wliere it will remain until absorbed into fell down from Jupiter.” Sacred stones have fre- 
tlie Deitv. queiitly been worsliipped by heathen nations, and 

STOLE, one of the most ancient vestments use! traces ,of the jnaclice are even yet to be found in 
by the clergy of the Christian cluirclt. It is a long xarioiis nalious. 
and narrow scarf, with fringed extremities, crossing STYLITES. See Pillar Saints. 

the breast to the girdle, and thence hanging down in STYMPUALIA, a suniauie of AkteMIS (whick 

front as loxv as the knees. The deacon wore it over seel among the ancient Greeks, 
the left shoulder, and in the Latin church joined S>rYX, the principal river in the infernal regions, 
' tinder the right arm, but in the Greek cburcli witit round which it was represenlcd by the pagan tlieo- 
its two extremities, one in front, and the other hang- logy of the ancient Greeks and Romans as flowing 
iiig down the back. Sometimes crosses were em- sexen times. See Hell. 

broidered on the stole, and at other times the word SlIADA, an ancient Roman goddess, the personl- 
hagim, holy. Romish writers represent the stole as ficarion of persuasion. 

a symbol of the cord by xvliicli Jesus was led to l)c SUBDEACON, an inferior officer in the ancient 
crucilied ; and they assert also that the priest uses Christian church. This order is first mentioned 

it in the mass to indicate his poxver of binding and towards the middle of the third century, when Cy- 

lousing, which he professes to have received from prinn speaks of them as existing in the church. 
Christ. Cornelius also, in speaking of the clergy then be- 

STONE-WORSHIP. One of the earliest modes longing to the cliurch of Rome, reckons seven sub-- 
of commemorating any remarkable event xvns to deacons among them. The antlior of the Constitu- 
erect a pillar of stone, or to set up heaps of stone, tions refers their origin to the time of the Apostles, 

These, in course of time, came to be looked upon as and represents them as ordained xvitli imposition of 

sacred, and even to be xvorshipped. See Pillars bands and prayer. Basil, however, says of this and 
(Consecrated). That the Israelites were in dan- all the other inferior orders of clergy, that they were 
ger of falling into this sin is plain from the proliibi- ordained without imposition of hands. And a canon 
tion contained in I^ev. xxvi. 1 — “Ye shall make you of the fourth council of Carthage thus describes the 
no idols nor graven image, neither rear you up a form and manner of ordinatiun; — “ When a subdea- 
standing image, neither shall ye set up any image of con is ordained, seeing he has no imposition of 
stone in your land, to bow down unto it : for I am bands, let him receive an empty patiu and an empty 
the Lord your Go<l.” Several commentators Iiave cup from the hands of the bisliop, and an ewer and 
explained this passage as referring to rocking-stones, towel from the archdeacon.” Tlie ofiice of siibdea 
such as seem to have been worshipped by the an- cons was to prepare tlie sacred vessels and utensils 
dent Druids, and xvhicli, from their very nature, of the altar, and deliver them to the (beacon in the 
were Hl&ly to attract the veneration of an ignorant time of Divine service. They were also required to 
)ieople. The stone which Jacob anointed and set attend tlie doors of tlie church during the time ot 
trp^ at Bethel is the first instance on record of a con- the coinmuniun service, and to conduct tlie conimu- 
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nicHnts to their proper places. Besides these dtities, 
tiie subdeacons were employed by bishopji in ancient 
times to carry tlieir letters and messages to foreigii 
dittrches. A cation of the council of Laodicea for- 
bids the subdeacon to wear an orarium in the time 
of Divine service, or even to sit in presence of a 
deacon without his leave. Tliough anciently an in- 
ferior order, subdeacons are ranked by the council 
of Trent and the Homan Catechism in the list of 
holy or greater orders. The Roman Catechism thus 
describes the office; — “His office, as the name im- 
plies, is to serve tlie deacon in the ministry of the 
altar: to him it belongs to prepare the altar-linen, 
tile sacred vessels, the bt*ead and wine necessary for 
the holy sacritice, to minister water to the priest or 
bishop at the wasliing of the hands at mass, to road 
the epistle, a function which was formerly discharged 
by the deaCon, to assist at mass in tlie capacity of a 
witness, and see that the priest be not disturbed by 
any one during its celebration. The functions whicli 
appertain to the ministry of the snbdeacoii may be 
learned from the solemn ceremonies used at his con- 
secration. In the tirst place the bishop admonisbes 
him, that by liis ordination he assumes the solemn 
oiiligatiou of perpetual continence, and proclaims 
aloud that he alone is eligible to this office who is 
j)repared freely to embrace this law. In the next 
place, when the solemn prayer of the litanies 1 ms 
been recited, tlie bishop enumerates and explains 
the duties and functions of the snbdeacon. This 
done, each of the candidates for ordination receives 
from tlie bishop a clialice and coii-ecrated pateiia, 
and from the arclideacoii cruets tilled witli wine and 
water, and a bason and towel for washing and drying 
the hands, to remind iiim that he is to serve the dea- 
con. These ceremonies the bishop accompanies 
witli tin's solemn admonition: ^See what sort of 
ministry is confided to yon : I admonish yon, there- 
fore, 80 to comport yourselves as to be pleasing in 
tlie sight of Qt)d.* Additional pmyers are then re- 
cited ; and when, finally, the bishop has clothed the 
snbdeacon wiih the sacred vestments, on putting on 
each of which he makes use of appropriate words 
and ceremonies, he then hands him the kook of the 
Epistles, saying, ‘ Receive tlie book of the Epistlch, 
and have power to read them in the churcii of Go.d, 
both for the living and the dead.’ ” 
SUBL-APSARFANS. See Infralapsarians. 

SUBSTRATF, tlie third order of penitents in tlie 
aiioieiit Christian church, so called from the custom 
of prostrating themselves before the bishop, as soon 
as the sermon was ended, to receive his benediction 
witit the imposition of hands. They stood in the 
newe of the clinrch, behind the ambo, until prayer 
•was made for tliem, after whicli they were obliged 
to de{)art before the communion service. This class 
of penitents is mentioned by tlie council of Nice, 
tliotigh no particular place is assigned tliem. But 
Tertullian, in speaking of the Roman discipline, says 
tliat penitents were brought into tlie church in sack- 


elotli and ashes, and prostrated in the midst before 
the widows and presbyters to implore tlieir commis; 
eralion. Some canons style this order the jpenife/its 
simply by way of distinct iou, as being the tnosl 
noted of the four classes. Tliey w«se also colleil 
Kiieplers'or Genuflectcut&t. See PENITENTS. 

SUCCESSION (ArosToucAiNj. See Apostoli- 
cal SUCCKSSION. 

SUCCOTH-IJENOTII (HehlKhe booths of the 
daiigliters), small tents mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 30 , 
in which tlie Babylonish women practiHe<l the im- 
pure and liceiitioiiH rites of the goddess Mylitta, 

SUDK.AS, the servile caste among the Hindus. 
Tt is believed fo have sprung from Brahma’s foot, 
the member of inferiority and degradation. Hence 
the Sndras are considered as the lowest class of so- 
ciety, bound to perform for the otiier castes all man- 
ner of menial duties, cither as serfs or niaiiiial culti- 
vators of the soil, domestic attendants, artizaiis of 
every respectable description. 

SUFFRAGANS, a term applied in tlie ancient 
Cliristiaii cliurcli to denote the city bishops of any 
province under a metropolitan, because tliey met at 
his command to giie their suffrage, counsel, or ad- 
vice, ill a provincial synod. Thus the seventy bisii- 
ops who were immediately subject to the bisiiop of 
Rome as their primate or metropolitan, were called 
his suffragans, because tliey were frecpiently called 
to bis synods. At tlie commcncemimt of tlie Refor- 
mation ill England iiiider Henry VlII., an act was 
passed a]>|)uintiiig suffragan b. shops in a niiinber of 
sees. 

SUFFII.AGE, a term used in the Prayer Book of 
the Clinrcli of England to designate a short form of 
petition as in the Jiitniiy. 

SUFFRAGES, the versicles immediately after 
the Creed in the morning and evening prayer of tlie 
English Prayer Book. 

SUFIS, a class of mystic philosophers in Persia. 
The name is supposed to be derive<l from an Arabic 
word signifying “pure,” or “clear,” or it may be 
from 80of, wool, in allusion to the coarse woollen 
garments nsiuilly worn by the Sufi teachers. ^J’lie 
temi Sufism ajipears to be a general designation for 
the mystical asceticism of the Mohammedan faith. 
The Sufis can scarcely he said to cotistitiite a separate 
sect, hut the term inchides Moslem mystics of every 
shade. Tiie chief seat of Snli>m for seieral centu- 
ries lias been Persia; and indeed during the six- 
teenth and seventeentli centuries the descendant of 
a Snft occupied tlie throne of that country. 

The leading idea of the Sufi system is that the In- 
finite is expressed in the finite, the Deity in liumaiii- 
ty, so that every man is an incarnation of Deity, or 
at least a particle of the Divine essence. Tliis gen- 
eric idea pervades the whole writings of the Sufis, 
which, both in prose and verse, fonn a very large 
portion of the iiieratnre of Persia. Hence a Siifi 
regards every man as, to a certain extent,* a repre- 
sentative of tile Deity. Soinetiiiies this doctrine is 
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perverted to as to confound all moral distinctions ; 
good and evil, virtue and vice being both regarded 
as of Divine origin. But in most cases the doctrine 
is turned to very different account. The Sufi, look- 
ing upon lihnself as an emanation from God, main- 
tains both the possibility and tiie duty of becoming 
reuiiited to the Divine essence. Tliis he hopes to 
accomplisii by abstiacting his mind from all worldly 
objects, and devoting himself to Divine contempla- 
tion. Accordingly the Sufis neglect and despise all 
outward worship as useless and unnecessary. The 
Musnavi, tlieir principal book, expatiates largely upon 
the love of God, the dignity of virtue, and the high 
and holy enjoyments arising from an union with 
God. The Sufi makes it his highest aim to attain 
self-anniliilatioTi, by losing his humanity in Deity. 
Augelus Silesius indeed, an old Sufi poet, bids men 
lose in utter nihilism all sense of any exi>tence sep- 
arate from tlie Divine substance, the Absolute. 

The rigid Moslems, and especially the Persian 
iiiollahs, entertain the most intense dislike to tlie 
Sufis, principally on account of their disregard of 
i the outward forms of worsliip. And yet it caii- 
I not be denied tiiat, uotwitlistanding the peculiar- 
ti ilies of their creed, the great mass of the Sufis are 
sincere Mohammedans, and have a liigh veneration 
for the Koran. The principles of Sufism are un- 
doubtedly on the increase in Persia, and may be 
said indeed almost to pervade the national mind. 
In these circumstances it is impossible to calculate 
the number of those who adhere to the doctrines of 
these philosophical mystics. Tliey are to be found 
in every part of the empire, have their acknowledged 
head at Siuraz, and their chief men in all the princi- 
pal cities, 

SUMMANUS (from Lat. mmmtu, the highest), 
an ancient Roman deity, said by Varro to have been 
of Sabine origin. He was regarded as of the same, 
or even higher rank than Jupiter himself. He has 
been considered by some to have been a deity of the 
lower world ; at all events he appears to have been 
the Jupiter of night, and as such had a temple near 
th^ Circus Maximus at Rome. 

SUMMISTS, a name given to those scholastic 
divines of tlie Middle Ages who propounded their 
dogmas in systematic works called SummoB Theolo- 
or Sums of Tlieology. Tlie most able and im- 
portant work of the kind was pnblisiied by Tiiomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century. 

SUMMUS SACERDOS (Ut. chief priest), a title 
given in tlie ancient Christian cliurch to all bishops 
or pastors in chai'ge of a flock. Clemens Romanus 
uses the title in this extended application. Jerome 
also adopts it as in common use, and, speaking of 
himself, he says, “ In the opinion of all men 1 was 
thought worthy of the high-priesthood.’' Romish 
writers apply the title exclusively to the Pope of 
Rome. 

SUNDAY. See T.iOBD*8 Day. 

SUN-WORSHIP. Both sacred and profane his- 


tory unite in teacliiiig us tliat the worship of the bright 
orb of day was one of the earliest forms of idolatry, 
miveii so early as the time of Job, who is generally 
considered to have lived at, if not before, tlie days iS 
Abraham, tliis kind of woi'ship seems to have been 
practised. Thus we And the patriarch Job declaring 
in xxxi. 26 and 27 — If I beheld the sun when it 
shined, or the moon walking in brightness ; and my 
lieait liath been secretly enticed, or niy mouth hath 
kissed my hand." The Egyptians regarded the sun 
as their guardian deity, but no ancient nation was 
more addicted to solar worship than the Pei'sians, 
wlio had no images in their temjiles, the sun being 
worshipped as the primary, and tire as the secondary 
symbol of the Supreme Being. The Phoenicians 
adored the Bun under the name of Baal, the Ammon- 
ites under that of Moloch, and the Moabites under 
that of Chemosh. The sun is said by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson to have been both a physical and a meta- 
physical deity, tliiit is, he was botli the real sun, the 
ruler of the Armament, and tlie ideal ruler of the 
universe iis king of the gods. Hence GAim, the 
sun, or the fountain of material light and heat, was 
viewed as an emanation of or Amimm, the 

source of metapliysical light and empyrean Are. 
The early religion of the Hindus was essentially the 
worship of the solar orb. Accordingly the GdyatH^ 
or holiest verse of the Vedas, is addressed to the 
sun-god. Tlie practice of this kind of idolatry was 
probably derived from the earlier home of the Hin- 
dus in Northern Asia, where the Scythians and Mhh> 
sagetsB are known to have offered horses to the sun. 
Hence the existence in the Vaidic period of the A$- 
wamedha^ or liorse-sacriAce, which was observed in 
Hindostan wilii great solemnity. In the religions 
of the North American Indians, also, the sun, as the 
dispenser of all radiance and fertility, was looked 
upon as possessing the highest pitch of excellence, 
and occupying the chief place among the good di- 
vinities ; wliile to bo translated to the sun or his at- 
tendant stars WHS deemed the summit of felicity. 
Among the ancient Egyptians, who, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, were probably tlie earliest sun- 
worshippers, Ba or Phruy the sun-god, the centre of 
whose worship was at On, the Heliopolis of the 
Greeks, is regarded by Lepsius as having occupied 
the foremost place in the Egyptian pantheon. Jo- 
seph is said, in the narrative of Moses, to have mar- 
ri^ Asenatli, the daughter of Potipherali, priest of On, 
and it is an interesiing fact that Potipherali, ‘Oie who 
belongs to the sun," is a name which is very com- 
mon on the lilgyptiaii monuments. Chevalier Bun- 
son tells us that llameses tlie Great sucriAced to 
the sun-god, as to “ the lord of the two worlds, who 
is enthroned on the sun’s disk, who moves his egg, 
who appears in the abyss of lieaven." Dr. Hinckes 
has also pointed out that the names of the earlier 
Egyiitian kings consisted in almost every instaime 
of the name of the sun, and a simple or compotmd 
epithet or qualiAcation. Tlie great.^ods of Upper 
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Egypt ai^ considered by Lepsius to have been con- 
iieC(ed with the sun-god ; and Ostris of Abydoa is 
8UptK)sed to have l)een gradually identified with Ba, 
the sun-god of Heliopolis. In some localities indeed 
the worship of Oamn was distinctly solar* “ For- 
tunes of Osiris," says the late lamented Mr. Hard- 
wire, “ have been interwoven or identified with 
those of the great orb of day. His votaries have an 
eye exclusively to periodic motions of the sun and 
the vicissitudes of tlie seasotis ; not so much in re- 
ference to the increase or the decrease of his lumi- 
nous functions, as to seeming changes in his fructify- 
ing, fertilizing power. In winter he appears to the 
imagination of tiie worshipper as languishing and 
dying ; and all nature, ceasing to put forth her buds 
and blossoms, is believed to suffer with him : while 
at other seasons of the year the majesty of this great 
king of heaven is reasserted in the vivifying of crea- 
tion and the gladdening of the human heart. There 
is an annual resuiTection of all nature ; for tlie sun- 
god is liiinself returning from the under- world, — fhe 
region of the dead. Or if we study the same repre- 
sentation in its more telluric aspect, what is there 
depicted as a mourning for Osiris is no longer em- 
blematic merely of prostration in the sun-god: it 
imports more frequently the loss of vital forces in 
the vegetable kingdom, as the consequence of the 
solstitial heat. The earth herself becomes the prin- 
cipal sufferer ; and the cause of all her passionate 
and despairing lamentations is the influence that 
dries up the fountains of her own vitality.” 

Tliis ancient Osirian tnytli, as bearing upon sun- 
worship, was not confined to Egypt, but is found in 
almost all countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
sea. In Plioenicia, the worship of Osiris had its 
counterpart in the mysteries of Admk and the an- 
nual “weeping for Tanunuz*’ referred to in Ezek. 
viii. 14, — “Then he brought me to the door of the 
gate of the Lord’s house which was toward tlie 
north; and, behold, there sat women weeping for 
Tammuz.” The most direct system of sun-worbiiip 
is undoubtedly that of the ancient Persians, which 
is still continued to a certain extent by the modern 
Farsees. Mithras was the sun-god of the Medo- 
Persian system, and almost the same things that 
Zoroaster tauglii concerning Mithras as the genius 
of the sun, Mani, the founder of the Manicheans, 
afterwards transferred to his Christ, who was no 
other than the pure soul sending forth its influence 
from tlie sun and the moon. It is evident from va- 
rious {HMsages of the Old Testament scriptures that 
sun-woraliip had, at different periods of the history 
of the Israelites, become prevalent among that 
people. Thus Moses warns them against it, Deut. 
iv. 19, — “And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
Iteaven^ and when thou seeat the sun, and the moon, 
'Kid the stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldest 
.bo driven to worship them, and serve them, which 
the Lord thy Gk)d hath divided unto all naiions 
uudef the whole heaven.” And in another place, 


Deut. xvii. 3, those are condemned to death who 
worshipped strange gods, the sun, or the moon. 
And at a much later period, Ezekiel saw in a vision 
(viii. 16) flve-and-twenty men of Judali in the tem- 
ple of the Lord, who turned their backs on the sanc- 
tuary, and their faces towards the east, worshipping 
the sun at his rising. See ParbMHB. 

SUNYABADIS, a sect of Hindu'^'Vwte, or ra- 
ther nihiUatM^ who held that all Aoiis of God and 
man are fallacies, and that nothing exists. What- 
ever we look upon is regai-ded as vacuity. Theism 
and Atheism^ Maya and Brahm^ all is false, all is 
error. 

SUOVETAURILTA, peculiar sacrifices among 
the ancient Romans, so named because they con- 
sisted of a pig, a sheep, and an ox. These were of- 
fered at the general lustration of the Roman people, 
which took place every five yeara. The Suovetau- 
rilia indeed formed a part of every lustration, and 
the victims were carried round the thing to be puri- 
fied, whether it was a city, a people, or a piece of 
land. The same sacrifices existed among the an- 
cient Greeks under the name of Trittya. A repre- 
sentation of the celebration of these sacrifices is 
found on the Triumphal Arch of Constantine at 
Rome. 

SUPEREROGATION (Works of), works done 
by any one beyond what God requires. Protestants 
believe such works to be impossible. But Roman- 
ists maintain the existence of such works ;* and as- 
sert that a person may not only have in resen’e a 
store of merit so ns to have enougli for liimself, but 
also to spare for others ; and this superabundant merit, 
collected from all quarters and in every age, the 
Church of Rome professes to liave laid up as in a 
treasury from wliich to dispense to those who have 
little or none. The Eastern or Greek churcli rejects 
this doctrine of tlie Latin church, as unauthorized 
either by Scripture or tradition. 

SUPERINTENDENT, an ecclesiastical superior 
in several* refonned churches where episcopacy is 
not admitted. Tliis ofiUcer is found in tlie Lutheran 
churclies in Germany, and among the refonned in 
some other countries. He is the chief pastor, and 
has the direction of all the other pastors within his 
district. His power, however, is considerably mora 
limited than that of diocesan bishops in Episcopalian 
churches. Soon after the Refonnation in Scotland, 
and before the Presbyterian system was fully otgau- 
ized, it was deemed necessary, as a temporary expe- 
dient, to appoint Superintendents, whose duty it was 
to take the spiritual oversight of a large district of 
country, preaching in vacant parishes, planting 
churches, and inspecting the ministers and readers 
within their bounds. Among the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists tiie minister iiaving charge of a circuit is called 
a Superintendent. 

SUPERNATURALTSTS, a name given to those 
divines in Germany, at the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present centuiy, who maintained, in 
4 E 
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Dppteitum to the Bationaustb (which sec), the 
lieceisity of a Divine revelaiioii, the inspiration and 
Ikuthority of the Bible, and tiie fundaineiital doc- 
txinea of orthodox Protestantism. 

SUPPEIt (IBRD’s). See Lord’s Supper. 

SUPPJjlCA'riO, a iolemn tlianksgiving or aup- 
plication to the godi among the ancient Romans, on 
which occasion tlie temples were thrown open, and 
tlte statues of the gods carried on couclies tiirough 
the public streets, that they might receive the pray- 
ers of the people. A mpplicatio was appointed by 
the senate when a victory liad been gained, or in 
times of public danger and distress. 

SUPRALAPSARIANS, a tenn used to denote 
those CJalvinists who hold tliat God, wiiliout any re- 
gard to the good or evil works of men, and antece- 
dently even to the Pall, resolved, by an eternal de- 
cree, absolute and unconditioned, to save some and 
reject others. In this view of tlie Divine decrees, 
God predestinates his people to eternal happiness 
merely as creatures, and not as fallen creatures, that 
is absolutely and irrespectively of diameter. Calvin 
and Beaa were Supralapsarian in resjiect to the ab- 
soluteness of the Divine decree, but tlie term itself 
does not appear to have come into use until the 
synod of Dort, in the seventeenth century, when the 
^inariaia were called by this name, in opposition 
to the Rmamiranta, or Arminiana^ who were styled 
SUBLAPSAHIANS (which see). 

SUPREMACY (Papal), See Papacy. 

SURCINGLE, the belt by wliioh the cassocjc is 
fastened round tlie waist in the ecclesiastical dress of 
an Eiiglisl) oHiciatiiig cicrgvmaii. 

SURPLICE. See Alb. 

SURROGATE, a substitute or person appointed 
ill the room of another. Thus, to save tlie expense 
and trouble of travelling to the seat of episcopal jur- 
isdiction, tlie bishop of an English diocese appoints 
clergymen in the several towns within his district 
as surrogates, having the power of granting licenses 
for maiTiage, probates of wills, &c. 

SURSUM CORDA, “ Lift up your hearts," words 
used in tiie ancient Cliristian church iu annonucing 
prayer in the public congregation. On hearing this 
solemn invitation, the people were wont to respond, 
« We lift them up unto tiie luord." Cyprian calls it 
the preface intended to prepare the minds of the 
brethren to pray witii a heavenly temper. Augus- 
tine mentions it upwards of ten times in his writings. 
Chrysostom also frequently uses it in his homilies. 
In the English churcii it continued unchanged until 
the seventeenth century. 

SURTUR, the prince of the evil genii among the 
anoient Goths. 

8URYA, a Hindu god, the lord of the sun, who 
is represented in a resplendent car, drawn either by 
seven horses, or by one horse witli seven heads. 

SUSPENSION, a pmiishment inflicted upon cle- 
rical delinquents. It may apply either to the salaty 
of the minister or to his office. Both methods of 


punishment were practised by the atmieiit Chrisitau 
church. Cyprian mentions some cases in which tlte 
salary was stopped, while the individuals were al- 
lowed to continue in the discliarge of tlieir office. 
Decrees to this effect were passed by the councils of 
Nice, Ephesus, and Agde. The extent of the sus- 
pension varied according to circumstances. At one 
time the offender was suspended from the active 
discharge of tiie duties of liis office, though still 
retaining his clerical rank. At another he was 
forbidden to perforin some of the duties of his 
office, witilst he continued in tlie discharge of 
others; and at another still, he was debarred the 
performance of all ministerial duties fur a delinite 
period of time. Suspension from office was inflicted 
for such clerical delinquencies as would bring sus- 
pension from the euciiarist or the lesser excommuni- 
cation upon laymen. 

SUTIIREII SHAHIS, a division of the Sikh» in 
Hindustan. Their priests may be known by partic- 
ular marks. Thus they make a perpendicular black 
streak down the forehead, and carry two small black 
sticks, each about half a-yard in length, with wliich 
they make a noise when they solicit alms. They 
lead a wandering life, begging and singing songs in 
the Piuijabi and other dialects, mostly of a moml 
and mystical tendency. They are held in great CAiii- 
tempr, and are not unfrequently of a disi%putable 
character. They look up to Tegh Bahader, the 
father of Guru Govind, as tlieir founder. 

SU ITEE, the name given iii Hindustan to a wo 
man who voluntarily sacriflees hei’self on the funeml 
pile of her liiisband. 'Die term is also used to de- 
note the horrid rite itself, which, though not com- 
mniided by the Siiastms or sacred books of the Hin- 
dus, is certainly approved and encouraged. -In the 
performance of Suttee, force is expressly forbidden, 
the sacrifice must be perfectly voluntary iu all its 
stages. Coercion could not be employed without 
dishonour to the Brahmins and the friends of the 
widow, while the virtue of the sacrifice would be lost. 
The utmost extent to wliich the Shastras go iu sanc- 
tioning tiie practice is to pronounce it " proper for a 
woman to cast herself upon the funeral pile of her 
husband;" but while it is not expressly commanded, 
glory and blessedness in a future slate are promised 
to those who observe it. 'Dius one of the Puratuu 
declares, The woman who mounts the funeral pile 
of her deceased husband equals herself to Arutid- 
hoti, the wife of Yashista, and enjoys bliss in hea- 
ven with her husband. She dwells with him in hea- 
ven for thirty-five niilliotis of yean, whicli is equal 
to the iiuml^r of hairs upon the human body, and 
by her own power taking her husband up, iu the 
same manner as a snake-catcher would take a snake 
out of its hole, remains with him in diversion. She 
who thus goes with her husband to the other world 
purifies three generations, that is, the generations ^f 
her mother’s side, father’s side, and husband’s side ; 
and so she being reckoned the paretl and tlie best 
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ih fmne aiRong women, becomes too fleiir to ber 
liutlmnd, and continues to delight him during four- 
teen Indras, and although her husband be guilty of 
slaying a Brahmin or friend, or l)e ungrateful of past 
deeds, yet is his wife capable of purifying him from 
all these sins/’ 

Those who decline to become Suttees are com- 
manded to cut off their liair, cast off their ornaments, 
to observe inviolable chastity, and to labour in the 
service of their children. Tiie extent to which this 
cruel practice was once carried appears from the 
fact, that in ten years, from 1815 to 1825, no fewer 
than 5,997 widows were thus immolated. For a 
long time the Suttee wins tolerated by the British 
government, but it was abolished in the Bengal 
presidency in 1829, and in the other presidencies the 
following year. The practice, however, si ill con - 
tinued in many of the native states, and, though 
rare, is undeivtaod even yet to be secretly observed 
ill some remote districts of the country where Brit- 
ish authority and inditence are unknown. 

Tlie rite of Suttee is thus described by a na- 
tive Hindu, who had himself witnessed and even 
taken part in it: — “Fearing intervention from the 
British autlionties it was decided that this solemn 
rite, contrary to the usual practice, should be per- 
formed at a distance from the river side ; the margin 
of the consecrated tank was selected fur the purpose. 
After ceremonies of puritication iiud been performed 
upon the spot, strong stakes of bamboo were driven 
into the ground, enclosing an oblong H[)aK:e about 
seven feet in length, and six hi b'eadtli, the stakes 
being about eight feet in height ; witliiii this enclosure 
the pile was built of stmw, and boughs, and logs of 
wood : upon the top a small arbour was constructed 
of wreathed bamboos, and tliis was liung witli flowers 
within and without. About an hour after the sun 
had risen, prayers and ablutions having been care- 
fully and devoutly performed by all, more especially 
by tlM 3 Brahmins and I^all Badlia, who was also 
otherwise purified and fitted for the sacrifice, the 
corpse of the deceased huslmnd was brought from the 
house, attended by the administering Bralnuins, and 
surrounded by the silent and weeping friends and re- 
lations of the family. Immediately following the 
corpse came Lall Radlia, enveloped in a scarlet veil 
which completely hid her beautiful person from view. 
When the body was placed upon the pile, the feet 
being towards the west, the Bralimins took tlie veil 
from Lall Radlia, and, for the first time, the glaring 
multitude wore suffered to gaze upon that lovely face 
and form ; but the holy woman was too deeply en- 
gaged in solemn prayer and converse with Brahma 
to be sensible of their presence, or of tiie murmur of 
adiuiration which mn through the crowd. Then 
tumiiig with a steady look and solemn demeanour to 
her rehitions, she took from her person, one by one, 
all her ornaments, and distributed them as tokens of 
Imr love. One jewel only she retained, the tali, or 
ftfihilet placed round her neck by her deceased hus- 


band on the nuptial day ; thia she silently pressed to 
her lips, thou separately embracing each of her 
female relations, and bestowing a farewell look upon 
the rest, she unbound her hair, which flowed in thick 
and shining ringlets almost to her feet, gave her 
right hand to the principal B^imiii, who led her 
with ceremony three times roui^ tjp^jiile, and then 
stopped with her face towards i{|^pdh the side where 
die was to ascend. Having malted two or three 
steps, the beautiful woman stood still, and pressing 
her bands upon the cold feet of her lifeless husband, 
she raised them to her forehead, in token of cheerful 
submission ; she then ascended, and crept witbin tlie 
little arbour, seating lierself at the bead of her lord, 
her rigid hand resting upon his head. The torch 
was placed in my hand, and overwhelmed with com- 
mingled emotions I fired the ]>ile. Smoke and flame 
in an instant enveloped the scene, and amid tlie 
deafening shouts of the innliitnde I sank senseless 
upon the eai1h. 1 was quickly restored to sense, but 
already the devouring element had reduced the fun- 
ernl pile to a heap of chaiTcd and smouldering timber. 
The assembled Bmhmins strewed the ashes around, 
and with a trembling luiud 1 assisted my father to 
gather the blackened bones of my beloved uncle and 
aunt, when having placed them in an earthen vessel 
we carried them to the Ganges, and with prayer and 
reverence committed them to tlie sacred stream.'* 

SVI ANTOV IT (Slav., holy warrior), the most 
celebrated deity of the ancient Baltic Slavonians, 
wliose temple and idol were at Arkona, the capital 
of the island Rngen. This last stronghold of Sla- 
vonic idolatry wtis taken and destroyed in A. D. 
1168 by Waldemar I., king of I 'enniark. A minute 
description of ibis deity and bis worship has been 
already given in tlie article Slavonians (Religion 
OF THE Ancient). 

SWEARING. See Oaths. 

SWEDEN (Church of). Cliristianity was first 
introduced into Sweden in A. D. 830 by Ansebar, a 
monk of Corbey, in Westphalia. According to the 
Swedisli historians, however, many of the people had 
embraced the gospel at a still earlier jieriod, and in 
A. D. 813 a church was erected at Linkoppitig 
through the successful labours of Herbert, a ^xoii 
ecclesiastic. Be this as it may, Ansclmr was the first 
apostle of the Swedes, and though his earliest visit 
was limited to six months, the report which^e car- 
ried home to Germany was so flattering that he was 
appointed archbishop of Hamburg, and papal legate, 
with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms as soon as they should be con- 
verted to Cliristianity. But of all the northern na- 
tions the Swedes were the longest in renouncing 
heathen practices, and accordingly, in many cases, 
the worship of Odin and Thor was combined witli 
that of Christ. Thus Anschar's mission was otUy 
partially successful, and though it was renewed after 
an interval of twenty years by Ardgar, a hermit of 
much sanctity, it made so IBtle progreu tlikt he soon 


resigned lus mimioiiary office and left the country. 
AueclHir luiving received the see of Bremen added 
to that of Hamburg, set out a second time on a 
Scandinavian mission. But on his arnval in Sweden 
he. found new obstacles to his success. Tlie priests 
of Odin used all their influence to defeat his benevo- 
lent exertions. But the zealous monk was resolved 
to pei'severe amid all discouragement, and having 
already succeeded in gaining over Eric, king of 
Denmark, he hoped to l)e equally successhtl with 
Olat^ king of Sweden. Nor was he disappointed. 
Olaf mentioned the subject to his chiefs, and mostly 
through royal mfluence a proclamation was made 
tliat churches might be built, and tliat wlioever 
pleased was at liberty to profess the Christian faith. 

The laboure of Anschar were followed up by his 
immediate successor liembert, who founded several 
oluirches in Sweden, but gained few converts, and 
the work not being prosecuted by several of the suc- 
cessors of Rembert, in the course of time Christianity 
was nearly extinct in Sweden. Attempts, however, 
were afterwards made to reclaim tlie country to the 
Ciiristian faith. Zealous missionaries were despatcii- 
ed thither, and if their progress was slow it was 
steady. Tlieir efforts were much aided by Anglo- 
Saxon ecclesiasiius, who succeeded in converting liie 
Swedish king Eric Arsael. In his vehement zeal 
this monarcli laid violent hands upon the Pjigan tem- 
ple at Uptuil, and in consequence he was murdered 
by the infuriated populace. At length, in A. D. 
1026, Sweden, after a century and a half from the 
first introduction of Christianity into the country, 
became a Ciiristian state. Yet such was tlie tena- 
city witli whicli PagaiiiMu maintained its liold of the 
Swedes, that idolatry lingered there down to the 
twelfth or even the thirteenth century. 

The Reformation commenced in Sweden under 
Gustavus I. in 1524 was as much a political as a 
religious movement. That monarch secretly encour- 
aged the preaching 9 f Lutheran doctrines, with the 
ultimfUie design, when he had formed a party of suf- 
ficient strength, to seize the revenues of the domi- 
nant cliurch and abolish her worship. To carry out 
his plans he sent for a number of missionaries from 
Germany to ditFuse among the people the reformed 
doctrines, and being secretly encouraged by royal 
influence tlieir success was prodigious. One of the 
most pipular and able missionaries of the reforma- 
tion WHS Olaf Petri. This zealous cliaropion of the 
Lutheran cause published a translation of the New 
Testament in the Swedish language, with the view 
of enlightening the people in the knowledge of 
Divine truth. The bisluqis, imagining tliat the king 
was favourable to the established church, called upon 
him to suppress the new version of the Scriptures, to 
silence its advocates, and even to punish them as 
heretics. Gustavus, however, to tlie surprise of tlie 
Romish clergy, treated iheir proposal with indiffer- 
ence, and consented that a public disputation should 
be held at Upsal between the Romish and Protes- 


tant parties. This controversy tended to open tliO 
eyes of multitudes to the errors of the establtHlied 
creed. The new missionaries were now welcomed 
into the houses of people of all classes. The" object 
of the king was gained, and Im commenced the work 
of spoliation, seizing on the revenues of the chuitdi 
for tlie uses of the state. Tlie clergy were indignant, 
and denounced the sovereign as a heretic and a 
usurper, swearing to uphold the rights of the church 
and the cause of religion. But Gustavus was not to 
be deterred from the accomplishment of his settled 
purpose. He seized at once two-thirds of the whole 
ecclesiastical revenues, and issued a permission to 
the clergy to marry and mix with the world. Tlie 
ancient faith was now overthrown. Tlie king de- 
clared himself a Lutheran, nominated Lutherans to 
the vacant sees, and placed Lutherans in the parish 
churches. In the course of two years more, the 
work of reformation was consummated. The Romish 
worahip was solemnly and universally abolished, and 
the Confession of Augsburg was received as the only 
rule of faiili — the only faithful interpreter of Scrip 
ture. 

The Swedish reformation was thus throughout the 
act of the king and not of llie people. Hence a 
number of Romish rites were continued long after 
they had disappeared in other Protestant countries, 
and to this day the embroidered vestments of the 
clergy, the docomtion of the churches, and the iiso 
of the oblat, or wafer, at tlie Lord’s Supper, are re- 
tuliicd, as well ns the name Heug-Maeaaa, or high 
mass, ns describing the principal service of the Sab- 
bath or oilier holy day. 

Partial though the Reformation was which Gus- 
tavus had introduced, it was soon destined to suffer 
interrupt ion. John, who succeeded.to the throne in 
1569, had married Catharine, daughter of Sigisimmd 
II., king of Poland, and therefore a Roman Catho- 
lic. Tins marriage had of course a most iiijurions 
influence upon the mind of the Swedish monarch. 
He soon began to display a decided leaning towards 
the old faith, and, in the fervour of his zeal, he pre- 
pared a new liturgy, the object of which was suffi- 
ciently apparent from its title, wliich ran thus, < Li- 
turgy of the Swedish cliurcli, conformable to the 
Catholic and Orthodox Church.' This ritual was 
rejected by the great mass of the clergy of both 
churches, and even the papal sanction was refused. 
Still the king persevered in liis attempts to bring 
the country back to the Romish church; and in 
1582 he so far prevailed as to induce the Swedish 
church to revise its liturgy, and to declai*e all wlio 
were opposed to the revision guilty of schism. On 
the deatli of John, the Swedish crown rightfully 
passed to Sigismutid, king of Poland, while duke 
diaries, brother of tlie late and uncle of the new 
king, became regent. Charles had long been an ac- 
tive supporter of the reformed cause, and one of the 
flint acts of his regency was to induce the synod of 
Upsal, in 1593, to abolish the litUfgy'prepared by 
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tlielate ktitg^RiM] to depose tliose ecclesiastics who had 
defeitded that liturgy. Tliis synod also declared the 
ooiifessioii of tlte Church of Sweden to consist of the 
Sacred Scriptures, the ApostW, Nicene, and Atlia- 
nasian Creeds, and the Augsburg unaltered confes- 
sion of 1530. On hearing what Imd happened, Si- 
gismuud returned to Sweden, and in the iirst diet 
which he convoked, he proposed the revocation of 
tlie decree passed by the synod of Upsal abulisliing 
his late father’s liturgy, lie insisted, also, that in 
every town tliere should be a Koinun Catholic church, 
and that all the votaries of tlie ancient faith should 
wi)oy complete toleration. His plans, however, for 
the restoration of i)opery were so violently opposed 
by the Lutheran clergy and people, as well as by 
tlie Kegent Charles, that he left the country and re- 
turned in disgust to Poland. 

Charles liad no sooner resumed his duties as re- 
gent in the king’s absence tiian he began to evince 
his determination to carry matters in favour of the 
Luthemns with a high hand. One of his iirst steps 
WHS to depose from their dignities all who were fa- 
vourable to Romish principles. He convoked the 
states at Suderkoping, and caused a decree to be 
passed in 1600 that the Confession of Augsburg 
sliuuld be the only rule of faith observed in Sweden ; 
that all Romish priests should leave the country in 
sU weeks; that Swedes who had embraced the reli- 
gion of Rome before the accession of Sigismund 
might remain in the country, but they sliould be ex- 
cluded from all posts of honour or emuhnnent, no 
. less than from the exercise of their worship; and 
that in future ail who should not conform to the 
established creed should be banished for ever. In 
obedience to tliis decree, which has even in the pres- 
ent day been applied to Protestant separatists, the 
priests, the monks, the nuns, and three-fourtiis of 
the laity, repaired to Germany, Poland, or Finland. 
Both by force Rtid fraud Cliarles at length supplanted 
his nephew on tlie throne, and was himself elected 
king of Sweden in 1604. His reign, however, was 
brief, and so signalized by foreign wars, that no 
further change was attempted in ecclesiastical atlaii’s. 
At the death of Charles IX., his son, Gustavus 
Adolphus, ascended the throne, being then only 
eighteen years of age. This youth was recognized 
as a person of eminent abilities, commanding energy, 
and high military talents — a combination of qualities 
which seemed to point him out as well 6tted to take 
his place at the head of reformed Europe, in order 
to arrest the vast projects of the house of Austria, 
wliich aimed at notiiing less than the restoration of 
papal supremacy over the whole of Christendom. 
Germany was chosen as the seat of war, and, after a 
series of successful campaigns, the great Swedish 
hero fell on the deld of Lutzen, leaving his subjects 
to inouni tl»e loss of one of the greatest sovereigns 
that ever swayed the sceptre of tlie North. 

Gusfavus Adolphus was succeeded by his daugh- 
ter Christina, who was only six years of age At her 


father’s death. Now that the hero of the reformed 
cause had fallen, the Romish party naturally sup- 
posed that the war in Gennaiiy would be immediately 
brought to a close. In this, however, they were 
dl>«appoiiited, for it continued to rage with varied 
success down to the peace of Westphalia iu 1648. 
The result of tliis war was, tliatrSwedeU) from being 
an obscure state, rose to be one of tirst of tlie 
European kingdoms. From tlUk time for a long 
jieiiod war became the favourite, and indeed the al- 
most sole employment of the Swedish inoiiarchs, so 
that the religious state of the country was wliolly 
neglected, and the church of Sweden sank into a de- 
plorable condition of spiritual declension and decay. 
Towards the close, however, of the reign of Charles 
Xll., this slumber was partially broken by the rous- 
ing pulpit discourses of Ulstadius. Earnestly did this 
devoted servant of Christ remonstrate against the vices 
of the clergy and the errors of their teaching. Sucli 
faithfulness was not to be endured. Ulstadius was 
accused of ^acrilege and other crimes, and sentenced 
to iniprisonineiit and penal labour for life. At 
length, on the accession of Ulrica EleonoiA to the 
throne in 1719, a general amnesty to' all offenders 
was proclaimed, and the good man was set at liberty, 
after having been thirty years in prison. At liis 
own earliest request lie was allowed to inhabit his 
old prison room till the end of his days in 1732. 

Ill the course of the religious awakeniiig which 
had taken place under the faitlifiil and scriptural 
preaching of Ulstadius, a violent spirit of hostility 
WHS manifested on the part of tlie enemies of evan- 
gelical religion. To put an end to what was called 
in ridicule Pietwm, an act was passed in 1713, and 
III still more stringent terms in 1726, prohibiting, 
under heavy penalties, all private religious meetings 
or con vent ides. Under this law, which is still con- 
sidered to be in force, a gi'eat aniuunt of persecution 
has been perpetrated of late in Sweden. W'itliiii 
the last ten years, indeed, by a rigorous application 
of the conventicle law, more ithan eleven hundred 
persons have beeu subjected to fines and imprison 
meiit. 

Various applications have from time to time been 
made to the goveninieiit to relax the stringency of 
the laws on the subject of religious meetiiigs. Thus 
a'few years ago a petition was presented to the king, 
signed by many friends of religion, pmying that “our 
Swedish fellow-citizens might, on liie conditions estab- 
lished by his majesty for tlie sister kingdom (Nor- 
way), be allowed to form free churches, and appoint 
their own ministers.” Numerous cases have of late 
occurred in which persons were severely fined for 
receiving the Lord’s Supper privately or without 
(he intervention of a parish priest, and being unable 
from poverty to pay the fine, they have beeu sub- 
jected to imprisonment on bread and vtater; Col- 
porteurs are ill-treated, put in irons, and thrown into 
prison, no difference in this respect being made be- 
tween Baptists and Lutherans. The effect of tlieee 
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penecutioiw U tlius stAted by the Kevr. Dr. Berg* | the Swedish churdt forbiddeu to assemble lior reH* 


tneii ill a letter written in 1856: TiieM persecu- 
tions against Christians begin to have the same 
effects as when, years ago, in Scotland, the brothers 
Haldane were {leraecuted. The victims begin to 
suspect the doctrines of the Cinirch, and go over 
especially to the Baptists. It is pretty generally 
known in our country that a large number of persons 
ill Stockholm are become Baptists, and perforin Di- 
vine service secretly, according to the Baptist form 
of worship. But our Cimrch will have to accuse 
herself fur whatever may happen. She cannot even 
read ecclesiastical history so as to become wise by 
its perusal. She is blind. It is a judgment upon 
her.” 

It is a melancholy fact that (he Swedish clergy 
warmly support the repressive laws witii the view 
of upholding the Established ciinrcii. The political 
constitution, however, is favourable to religious li- 
berty, as is evident from tiie following enactment, 
which is embodied in the form of govcrnirient adopt- 
ed at the revolution in 1809:— “The king shall not 
force, or ctiuse to be forced, the conscience of any 
one, but protect every one in (lie free exercise of his 
religion, as long as he does not hereby disturb the 
jKjace of society, or occasion public scandal.” This 
clause was passed, uotwithstaiiding the strenuous 
opposition of the House of Clergy, but for forty 
years it was suffered to remain in abeyance, and even 
now the judicial courts, as a pretext for sanctioning 
persecution, allege that the enactinent of 1809 never 
having been practically put in force, they must fall 
back on tiie old laws. The feeling in favour of re- 
ligious liberty is rapidly gaining ground among all 
classes of the Swedish people. The subject was 
even discti8.sed in the diet of 1853-4, but two of the 
houses having voted fur a relaxation of tiie conven- 
ticle laws and two against it, the whole question fell 
to the ground. At the same diet a law was unani- 
mously passed declaring any one liable to puiiish- 
meut who, not being a priest, should administer the 
sacraments, aud all who should receive them at liis 
hands. The subject of religious tolemtion was re- 
sumed in the diet of 1856, end a royal project of 
law WHS introduced, proposing on the one hand the 
abrogation of the punishment for apostasy, and on 
the other the supersession of all the conventicle acts 
by a new law. After a protracted discussion, ex- 
tending to seven sessions, the entire question ngaiii 
fell to the ground, not more than two of the four 
liouseH having agreed on any one [mint. The oji- 
ponents of the libeml measures proposed by the king 
consisted of the House of Clergy and the House of 
Peasants. The subject was again discussed by the 
diet, and the result is tlmt banishment for apostasy 
is still the law of Sweden, the proposal to do away 
witli it having been lost by only two votes ; and the 
conventicle act ia modified to a small extent, as fol- 
lows;— “The committee propose further, that the 
conventicle act shall be rejiealed, and no members of 


gious exercises, provided that special permission be 
obtained for meetings during church hours, and free 
access granted to the clergy, church wardens, or po« 
lice authorities, and tliat tlie last-named may dissolve 
any meeting, should tliey perceive anything unlaw- 
ful or disorderly. But if any one, not a clergyman, 
nor entitled, according to the church law, to preach in 
public, stand up in such meetings as a teacher, and 
Ins address be considered likely to produce division 
in the cliurch or contempt for the public service of 
religion, the cliurch council shall be empowered to 
prohibit his doing so.” This new enactment lute 
one advantage, tlmt it relates exclusively to members 
of the Swedish church, and consequently does not 
iiitei'fere with the asseuiblies of Baptists or other 
sejiaratists. 

The church of Sweden is Lutheran in its creed 
and Episcopal in its form of governinent, having an 
archbishop and eleven bisliops. Church and state 
are not only united but identified. The king is 
officially styled the Head of the Church, and its 
Supreme Bishop. The intimate connection between 
the church and the secular power is thus describe<l 
by Mr. Lumsden in a Tract lately published: — 
“There are four houses of parliament, to which, 
along with the king, the legislation of the country 
is intrusted. These four houses are — 1, The house 
of nobles, or repi'esentalives of the noble families in 
the kingdom ; 2, The house of burgesses, containing 
the representatives of the towns; 3, The house of 
peasants, consisting of the representatives of the 
}ieasHut-proprietore, a class now peculiar to Sweden ; 
and 4, The house of clergy, consisting of the pre- 
lates, and the representatives of the ministers of 
parishes. Tiiis last is the only representation which 
the Church enjoys, and yet it is the represeiitation 
not of the Church, but only of her ministers, as one 
of the estates of the realm. As such it has an equal 
share with the other houses in all civil and financial 
legislation, while each of them 1ms an equal voice 
with it in the government of the Church, so that 
the Church lies prostrate beneath civil and seculai', 
mther than clerical power. 

“The civil power 1ms left scarcely any single 
comer of the spiritual or ecclesiastical domain ex' 
empt from its authoritative interference. For in- 
stance, it has constituted the courts which have the 
ordinary administration of cliurcli afiairs. In each 
diocese there is at least one consisUnium, or bishop's 
court. In the two university seats, Upsala and 
Lund, these consistories consist of the prelates and 
the theolugicnl professors. In other cases it consists 
of the bisiiop, the archdeacon (as he may be called), 
and the teacliers of the gymnasium of the Episcopal 
town, all of whom may be, and often are, laymen, 
without any ordination or ecclesiastical character 
whatever. It determines and regulates the whola 
proceedings regarding the appointment of ministers 
to vacant charges* When the right of appoiutineuc 
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U ill tlie of » privute patron, the people U'a nates, in order to qualify themeeivee for giving evi- 
ii(»t reeogttiied as having any standing whatever, dence during the snooping twelve montlis, should 
There is a numerous class of parishes in which the on a particular day go to the church and receive the 
people are admitted to a voice in the matter, and communion. Notliiiig except ignorance of Luther's 
yet in almost all even of these instances, they are so catechism, or some crime which may incur <civii 
restricted and limited in the exercise of this privU punishment, is held as preventing a man from access 
lege by martinet law on the one hand, and the royal to the Lord's table. And so^ll&orouglt is the iden* 
I)rerogative on the other, that it is practically worth- tity between church -inember^p^'d citizenship, 
less. Again, the same supreme power controls with that in order to a prisoner's obnlbing his liberation, j 
rigid hand the minister's duties in his parish. It even after the period of his punishment had expired, 
lays on him an immense amount of varied civil and it was necessary, until the Parliament at its recent 
secular business. It furnishes liiiii with a liturgy, session happily rescinded tlic law, that he should 
and rigidly dictates the prayers which he is to oder appear before the cuiigregation, make profession of 
to God in the name of the congregation. It counts his repentance, and be received again into the com- 
him unfit not only to fratne a single prayer in the munion of the Church." 

ordinary public worship of God, but even to select We further learn the following particulars from 
a suitable text from which he may preach to his Dr. Steaiie, in his recently published notes of a 
people. It binds him down, year by year, during tour in Sweden. ‘*Ehc1i parish cleigyinan must 
the longest incumbency, to the unchanging series keep a correct register of every individual, young 

of passages which form tlie ‘gospel' and ‘epistle' and old, in his parisli, record all the changes 

for the day, except on four Sabbaths of the year, by removals, deaths, &c., and furnish an annual 
I which are appointed by tlio king, under i lie name of return to the goveriimcnt. lie is also expected 
I ftrayer days^ to be kept mure holily than other Sab- to see all his parishioners not less frequently 
I baths, alt hougl) even then he is not intrusted with tlian once a-year, and a system of duiniciliary ex- 

the choice of his texts, but lias them all prescribed uiniiiation is maintained, whicli, wrought by pious 

fur liim by royal authority. Tlie principles of the and zealous men, might be productive of impor- 
Liitlieran Ghurcli as to discipline are substantially taut results. The usual course is to divide the parish 
the same as those of our own. But these are com- into several districts, Hud a large room in eacli, and 
pletely overborne by civil statutes. Every cliild Hjipoiiit a time for calling together the dwellers in 
must be baptized within eight days after it is born, that district. A summons is left at every liotise, 
altogether wltliout reference to the moral or religious and all may be compelled to come. When as- 
character of tlie parents, If tiie parents should re- sembled, the clerk reads the names, marking sncii 
fuse to allow the child to be baptized, an action may as are absent, and the clergyman invites group after 
be raised against them before the civil court. Cases group to his table, wlicre each is required to read, 
have recently occurred, ill which such actions have and ail are examined as to tlieir knowledge of Luther's 
been raised against parents who profess ‘ Baptist ’ Catechism. The exercises frequently extend during 
opinions; orders have been given to the police to several hours, and they are closed by an address 
bring the cliild by force to receive the ordinance; and benediction.” 

and the parents have, in addition to this violation of The tone both of piety and morality in Sweden is 
their natural rights, been subjected to the expenses deplorably low. The Sabbath is openly desecrated 
of the legal process. About the age of fourteen or both by clergy and laity ; and profane swearing 
fifteen the children are sent to the minister to be prevails to a most lamentable extent, even amongst 
instructed in religion, previous to tlieir being ad- professing Christlaiis. Of late, however, a revival 
mitted to the communion. On being satisfied with of religion has taken place in various parts of the 
their knowledge of religion, the minister ‘confirms' country. In the northern parishes, indeed, there 
them in presence of the congregation. After being lias always prevailed a greater regard for true spiri- 
coiifirmed tliey are required by statute to go to the tiial religion than in the south. Hence their dis- 
Lord's Supper once H-y ear, whatever be their moral sat isfactioir with the present liturgy and their use 
character or religious l^lief, if they would enjoy the of the old ritual in private worship. ‘*As the 
rights of Swedish citizenship, be admissible as wit- spirit of religious earnestness increased,” says Mr. 
nesses in a court of justice, be allowed to marry, or ].ium8deii, “this dissatisfaction became still more 
be privileged to enter on any secular einployiiieiit. intense and decided. They applied for permission 
A case occurred not long ago, which afifords an to have the old books used in the churches of their 
emphatic illustration of this perversion of the solemn parishes. This was refused. They then solicited 
ordinance into a mere secular test. A policeman that they might be allowed to have, as pastors in 
was produced as a witness *before a court of law. se|mrate congregations, regularly ordained ministers 
He was questioned when he had last communicated ; of the church, who, sympathizing in their views, 
fttid on its being ascertained that he had not done so would celebrate public worship according to the old 
within the previous twelve months, he was rejected, liooks — promising themselves to maintain them, in 
Tlie captain hereupon ordered that all his subordi- addition to paying all the dues as formerly to the 
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T!ii» «Iiio m» refuted. Tliey | 
Idllidfeir altogether from the worelti^ of the pitth^ | 
tdturohes, met hi sepamte tMembliet amonget iliee^ ^ 
lelves, and ohoee tlie more hiteliigeiit aud godi^ of 
^leir uuinber to conduct tlieir wombip and expound 
ilte Scriptures. They desired still to remain in the 
eommuiiioti of tlie National Church, but the parisii 
clergymen, with a vigour iu the exercise of discipline 
which profanity and immorality did not encounter, 
refused them access to the Lord’s Table, unless on 
tlie condition of their discontinuing these religious 
meetings. After much anguish, and with great re- 
luctance, they at last resolved, that the men whom 
they had chosen as their leaders should become 
their pastors, and dispense the sacmmeiits. By 
some solemn service, they called these men to ilns 
office, and declared their sepai'ation from the Estab- 
lishment. 

“This movement 1ms been very extensive — embrac- 
ing many thousands, and, in some cases, entire par- 
ishes. The sepnmtists being rallier too numerous 
to be banished, liave been subjected to every other 
severity wltich intolerant statutes coidd be construed 
to sanction. The Established clergymen refuse to 
marry them, because they have not coinmuiiicHted, 
according to law, within the statutory period. The 
fines and penalties which were unsparingly exacted 
of them for merely holding conventicles have been 
increased. Several Imve been obliged to sell their 
small paternal estates in order to satisfy these 
exactions; otliers have been fain to leave their 
native land, and seek freedom and peace on a 
foreign shore. Many have been iinprisoiied as 
common malefactors, — and yet, by the confession 
even of their most reproachful adversaries, nothing 
cat! be laid to their charge, except *us concerning 
the law of their God.’” 

The separation from the Established Chnrcli is 
almost wholly limited to the northern provinces, but 
the recent awakenings Imve extended over many 
other districts of the country, not only through the in- 
strumentality of ministers, but also in a large ineasiire 
of Christian laymen. Nor is it'coiifiiied to Isolatcil 
cases, but in several districts large number.s, and 
even whole congregations, have been brought under 
spiritual concern. 

SWEDENBORGIANS, or the New Jerusalem 
Church, a body of Christians wiio clmin. to Imve 
received a new dispensation of doctrinal truth from 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg; 
and being in their own view a new church, they refuse 
to be ranked among the sects into which tiie Christian 
world is divided. The founder of tin's society was a 
native of Stockholm in Sweden, having been born in 
that city in January 1688. His father was bishop 
of Skara in West Gothland, a person of high intel- 
lectual attainments, and enjoying the peculiar favour 
of his sovereign, Charles Xil. Young Swedenborg’s 
education was conducted with great care ; and from 
early childhood lie evinced a serious and thoughtful 


I tttm ^f mind, cominned^ wifh ^ ; 

I to indulge in i«tigpous speenlntfoii. tei 

,Miit to the Univeteity of Upsala, he eobit " 

guislied himself by his attainments in tlie phyfsatl ' 
Mid matliematieal sciences. At the tloee^ hix 
college course he was sent by his father to travel lii 
foi’eign countries, where he directed his attention 
particularly to mining operations ; and on Ills return 
home he was appointed Assessor of tlm Metallic 
College, a guveniment situation of some importance. 
This office he held for many years, not only under 
Cliarles XII., but under the sister and successor of 
that monarch, Ulrica Eleonora, who, in token of the 
high estimation in which his talents were held, con- 
ferred upon him a patent of nobility, though without 
a title. No worldly honours, however, could divert 
his mind from his favourite scieiitiHc studies, which 
he continued to prosecute with unwearied diligence 
and assiduity, issuing volumes and tmets on a variety 
' of the most abstruse points of science with marvel- 
lous mpidity. At length, in 1733, he completed his 
great work, ‘Opera Pbilosophica et Mineralia.’ It 
was printed partly at Dresden and partly at Leipzig, 
ill three volumes folio, at the expense of tlie Duke 
of Brunswick. The first vuliitne of this elaborate 
production is devoted to a philosophical explanation 
of the elementary world; and here the peculiarly 
abstract metaphysical ciiaracter of liis mind became 
strikingly apparent ; while by the pure force of specu- 
lation alone, he had the merit of anticipating some 
of the most valuable pliysical discoveries of modern 
rimes. In tlie second and third volumes of tliis 
grand work, the author treats exclusively of the 
mineral kingdom. Passing from Pliysics, Sweden- 
borg next produced an abstruse work on Metaphysics, 
under the title ‘Pliilusoirfiy of tlie IiiHiiite,’ in which 
he unfolds his peculiar opinions on the final cause of 
creation ami tlie niecimnism of the intercourse of 
soul and body. 

Though almost wliolly immersed for a long period 
ill secular studies and purauits, Swedenborg had not 
been wholly inattentive to things spiritual and divine. 
The period liad now come, however, when an event 
occurred in the providence of God which changed the 
whole current of his future mental history, and as- 
signed him a prominent place as the tlieological 
guide of not a few. From this time he conceived 
himself to be Invested with a holy office, “to which,” 
says he, “the Lord himself hath called me, who was 
graciously pleased to inmiilest himself to me, liis 
unworthy servant, in a personal appearance, in the 
year 1745, to open in me a sight of the spiritual 
world, and to enable mo to converse with spirits and 
angels; and this privilege,” he adds, “has continued 
with me to this day." Accordingly, lie was favoured, 
by his own statement, with frequent commutiicatioiis 
from the spiritual world, and intimate intereourse 
with angels. Heaven he was privileged many times 
to enter; and the abodes of bliss he describes as 
“arranged in streets and squares like earthly eities,. 




with Rttd gRrd^M interposed/* Tiie an- ! 
i|pW lie r«|ireeeHt« aa baviug a Uuuuui furtn, want- 
ing notUitig at all which » proper to men, eieept 
t^'tliey are not clothed with a material body.*’ 
A council of angels he thus describes : “ There was 
ehowti me a magnidceiit puhice, with a temple in its 
inmost part, and in the midst of the temple was u 
table of gold on whicli lay the Word, and two angels 
stood beside it. About the table were three rows of 
seats ; the seats of the first row were covei*ed with 
silk damask of a purple colour; the seats of tiie 
second row with silk damask of a blue colour ; and 
the seats of the third row with white cloth. Below 
the roof, high above tiic table, there wtis seen a 
spreading curtain which shone with precious stones, 
from wliose lustre there issued foril) a hriglit appear- 
ance, as of a rainbow wlien the firmament is serene 
and clear after a shower. Then suddenly there 
appeared a number of clergy sitting on the seats, all 
clothed ill the g>u'ments of the sacerdotal otlice. On 
one side was a wardrobe, where stood an angel who 
had the otre of it; and within lay splendid vest- 
ments in beautiful order. It was a council convened 
by the Lord.” 

From the date of his extraordinary call, Sweden- 
borg renounced all secular pursuits, resigned his offi- 
cial situation in connection with the Swedish govern- 
ineiit, and devoted hitnself wliolly to the study of 
the Word of God, and the giving forth to the world 
of such supernatural revelations as were vouchsafed 
to hitn. The great theuloguial work in which his 
peculiar views were explained at large, was entitled 
‘Arcana Coelestia,’ and appeared in eight quarto 
volumes, containing an exposition of tiie spiritual 
sense of tlie books of Genesis and Exodus. Accord- 
ing to tliis new system of scripture interpretation, the 
Sacred Writings have two senses, the natural and 
the .spiritual. The natural sense is that which is 
received by other churches; the spiritual sense, 
wliicli Swedenborg believed it to be his inission to 
unfold, is concealed witliin the natural meaning of 
the words, each word or phrase possessing, in addi- 
tion to its ordinary sign ideal ion, an inner sense, corre- 
sponding with some spiritual truth. Thus the literal 
sense of the Scriptures is made tlie basis of the spiri- 
tual and celestial sense, tiiere being a complete har- 
mony and correspondence between tlie two, which 
Swedenborg alleged to liave been lost since the days 
of Job, until it was revealed to liimself by the Lord. 
Tlie existence or absence of the spiritnal sense he 
re^rded as a certain test of the authenticity of 
Scripture ; all tliose books which caimot be opened 
f by tiiis key being rejected by liiin us uncanonical. 
Of tlie Old Testament, accordingly, lie received 
twenty-nine books, and I'ejected tlie rest ; while of 
the New Testament only the four Gospels and the 
book of Kevelation were admitted. All the ac- 
cepted books can be explained by the spiritual key; 

1 and so perfect is this mode of interpretation believed 
to be, tiiat the spiritual sense of a word or phrase, 
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when once ktiowtH can he amfomJy apidied 
it may occur. £k> tHitibrm and oessihttetit^^lte 
Swedenborgian “ oorrespoiidettee ** between the na- 
tural and the spiritual sense of tlie Bible, 

The doctrine of COKRESPONDENCKS (whJcli see), 
indeed, is the central idea of Swedeuboi'g^ system. 
He applied It not to the Word of God alone, but the 
whole of the creation of God. Everything visible 
has belonging to it, and corresponding to it, an in- 
visible spiritual reality. The iiistury of man is an 
acted parable; the universe a temple covered with 
hieroglyphics. Tliis close correspoinleiice butweeu 
the visible and the invisible, the natural and the 
spiritual worlds, is a mastery which Swedenborg 
believed himself comiiiissiotied to reveal. Mutter 
and spirit he believed to be bound together by an 
eternal law. The universe he considered as repre- 
senting man in an image; lie maintained that there 
is a correspondence between tlie creature and the 
Creator; and thus from the mineral, vegetable, 
and aiiiinal forms, and even tiie planets and atmo- 
spheres, is drawn an analogy to tiie formation of 
Ilian. 

Oil the fundamental point of tiie constitution of 
the Godhead, Swedenborg deelares that tlie church 
has been corrupted by the doctrine of three divine 
persons exisiiiig from eternity. Tliis lie iimintainB 
niusi involve Tritlieism, or tlie conception of three 
several gods, to avoid which he teaches tiiat the 
Failier, Son, and Holy Spirit, are “tlie three essen- 
tials of one God, which make One, like Soul, Body, 
and Operation in man.” In a memoir written by a 
Swedenborgian laynmn for the ‘History of the Ke- 
ligious Denominations in the United States,’ tiie 
following explanation is given of the peculiar opin- 
ions of the New'.Jurusalem Ciiurcli on the suhject of 
the Godhead: — “ We say, then, that we know of no 
sou of God horn from eternity. That title should 
alone be predicated of tlie human nature born in 
time (Luke i. 35), at first properly teniied the son 
of Mary, tliough afterwards changed. IMiysiologists 
know that a man receives iiis soul from his father, 
and his body from iiis motlier. As the latter was 
produced without the intervention of an earthly fa- 
ther (Luke i. 20 — 25), our Lord could have had 
jioiliiiig corresponding with a human soul ; but was 
animated directly by tlie Divinity instead. (Mai. iii. 
1 ; com. John ii. 21 ; lleb. x. 5.) We likewise be- 
lieve that the iiurnan mind has three several degrees; 
the natural, serving as the basis of tiie other two, 
wliicii are successively opened. His body or hu- 
manity, including the natural mind, being derived 
from an imperfect mother, partook of her infirmity 
(Job xiv. 4), was subject to tempiniion (Matt. iv. 1 
— 8, xxii. 18; lleb. iv.. 15; com. Jus. i. 13; and 
Exod. xxxiii. 20); and had tendency to sin. It was 
by submitting to temptation in all possible variety, 
and by a successful resistance in every case, that this 
Imman nature was perfected (Heb. ii. 10, 18), glori- 
fied (Jolin xiii. 31, 32, xvii. 15, xii. 27, 28; Luke 
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divine. TOs prooew wis ^iwAi- 
^ <T^tVe a. 40, 62), end eny loemlng dlflfereuee Jbe- 
tiroeti the Father and himgelf was previoiw to ire 
completion. Indeed, his whole life was a combat 
with an infewal influent (Isa. Ixiii. 1 — ^9, Ixix. 16, 
17,20; Jer. *lvi. 6, 10; Ps, xlv. 4--7; John xu. 
81, xvi. 11, xvii. 33; Luke x. 18; Rhv. i. 18), in 
^whieh he was progretisively victorious, not for hiin- 
self alone, but for man also, on the true principle of 
overcoming evil with good. The tendency of the 
soul is generally to assimilate the body to itself. 
In his case, when the principles of the infirm hn- 
nianity, witli their corresponding fonns, were succes- 
sively put off during temptations, divine forms were 
put on in their stead. The last temptation was the 
passion of the cross, wl>en the warfare was Riiished 
(John xix. 30), and the union between the human 
and the divine nature was complete and reciprocal 
(John xvii. 10, 21). From thenceforth his Divine 
Humanity became the fit residence, the appropriate 
organ tlirough whicli the Holy Spirit, or new divine i 
infiuence, operates tliroughout creation (John vii. 
39, XX. 22). And tliereafter all appearance of per- j 
.sonality separate from the Fatlier is merged in this 
indissoluble union ; or rather, he is tJie person of the 
Father (Heb. i. 3). His sufferings, whicli had no 
merit, as such, and could not satisfy a benevolent 
Parent, were not penal, nor substituted, but merely 
incidental to hk change^ of state and ids inten.se anx- 
iety, bordering on despair, during ins humiliation, 
atid were endured by him to represent tlie state of 
the cliurch at that time, and in all ages, wlien it re- 
jects or falsifies his trutli, and ‘does despite to the 
spirit of his grace.* His merit consisted in that ex- 
ercise of divine power and virtue, wliereby he glori- 
fied human nature in himself, and healed, restored, 
and elevated it into newness of life in his creatures. 
This merit of righteousness is a satisfaction to his 
Father, because it answers the cravings of the di- 
vine love within him. 

“Here, then, is the one God in one person ; iiv 
whom, nevertlieless, we acknowledge a trinity; for 
the Father dwells in the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
proceeds fi'om Him, as tlie divine Love dwells in the 
divine Wisdom, and the Spirit of Truth proceeds 
from it.” 

Tlie view thus given of the person and work of 
Christ is completely at variance with the opinions 
of all other Cliristian churches, whether Romanist 
or Protestant. The language of Scripture concern - 
ing justification and redemption is invested with a 
meaning altogether different from that which is 
usually assigned to them. It is denied, accord- 
ing to this system, that the Fntiier in his wrath 
condemned the human race, and in his mercy sent 
his Son to bear their curse. It is denied and 
declared to be a fundamental error to believe that 
the sufferings of Ciirist on tiie cross were the re- 
demption of liit people. The doctrine of imputed 
rigl'.teoustiess is distinctly denied, and declared to be 


a subvernoii of the Divine order. ModtiHott, 
cession, Atonement, Propitiation, are allegod 
forms of speech “ expressive of the appro^i widob 
is opened to God, and of tlie grace eommnnicated 
from God, by means of His humanity.*’ Sweden- 
borg taught that in the fulness of time Jehovah as- 
sumed human nature to redeem and save mankind) 
by subjugating the hells and restoring to order the 
heavens. Every victory gained by Christ over the 
temptations to which he was exposed weakened the 
powers of evil everywhere. This victoiy of the Sa- 
viour is onr victory, in virtue of whicli we are able, 
believing in him, to resist and vanquish evil. Re- 
demption Swedenborg believed to bo wrought for us 
only in so far as it is wrought in us ; and that our 
sins are forgiven just in proportion as we are re- 
claimed from them. 

Ill regard to a future state, and the condition of the 
soul after death, the doctrines of Swedenborg differ 
from tliose of all other churches. They are thus de- 
cribed by the American layman from whom we have 
already quoted: — “Wlien death — whicli is not in it- 
self a curse, but a natural stage in the progress of 
Ilian that terminates his probationary state, — wlien 
death once separtites the soul from the material 
body, tlie latter will never be resumed (1 Cor. X'. 
50; Matt. xxii. 31, 32 ; Phil. i. 21, 23; Luke xxiii. 
43; coin. Rev. ii. 7); and the former rises up a 
spiritual body, in a B}>iritimi world, adapted to its 
new and permanent condition (Luke xvi. 22—24, 
ix. 30; 1 Cor. xv. 44; Rev. xxii. 8, 9). Indeed, 
the spirit is tlie man liimself; and most men, being 
of mixed elmracler, enter, at death, tlie intennedmie 
state, or first receptacle of departed spirits. Here 
dissimulation is not long permitted. The hypocrite 
is stripped of liis mask — eiring piety is instructed in 
the triitii. After abiding for a period sufficient to 
develop the real slate, the individual is advanced 
to heaven, or descends to hell, and becomes an ‘ an- 
gel * or ‘ devil * accordingly. We know of no other 
classes entitled to those names respectively (Judg. 
xiii. 6, 10, 11 ; Dan. ix. 21 ; Micaii xvi. 5; John 
XX. 12 ; Rev. xxi. 17, xxii. 8, 9.) We recogniee no 
other intelligent and rational beings in tiie universe, 
but God, and tlie luiman race in perpetual progress 
or descent. We cannot conceive of an hybrid, apo- 
cryphal, winged order superior to men ; least of all 
would we ascribe, with Milton, some of the highest 
attributes of divinity to the devil I Tlie two grand 
divisions of human kind are those which are marked 
by a preponderance of the affections or of the intel- 
lect. Within these limits the modifications of cht&« 
acter are innumerable. As many classes are formed 
in the other life, where like consorts with like. 
Here, too, a like distinction is drawn between tlie 
kingdom of tlie good and the kingdom of the wise. 
And we are told tiiere are three gradations in each, 
answering to the three degrees of the mind, or to 
those angels whose predominating characterietic i« 
respectively love, wisdom, or simple obedieuee to 
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wMt ifl go(»d Altd true. And atifUogou* difieraitcea 
Mtdsgm^ idHiun among the iofemide/* 

, Tiie Swedetiborgumn mainteiii tliiU; there i« a lawt 
Inds^ant both particular and general ; the ibriiier ref- 
lating tp an individual of the ciuircli, and the latter to 
the ohurcli coneidered collectively. The last judgment, 
ae it relates to an individual, takes place at death ; 
the hut judgment, as it relates to the ciiurch collec- 
tively considered, takes place when tiiere is no longer 
aity genuine faith and love in it, wliereby it ceases 
to be a cliurch. Tints the last judgment of the Jew> 
ish church took place at the coming of Christ, and 
accordingly he said, “Now is the jndgment of this 
world, now is the prince of tliis world cast out.” 
The last judgment of the Christian church foretold 
by the Lord in tlie Gospels, and by John in the 
Revelations, took place, according to Swedenborg, in 
A. D. 1767 ; the former heaven and earth are now 
therefore passed away; the “New Jerusalem ” men- 
tioned ill the Apocalypse has come down from hea- 
ven ill the form of tlie “ New Clinrcli and conse- 
quently the second advent of the Lord has even now 
been realised in a spiritual sense by the exhibition 
of His power and glory in the New Ciiurch thus 
established. 

Ill regard to the Ciiurch of the New Jerusalem, 
Swedenborg says, in his work on True Christian 
Religion: — “Since tlie Lord cannot nmiiifest liim> 
self in person (to the world), wiiicli has just been 
shown to be impossible, and yet he has foretold that 
lie would come and establish a New Ciiurch, which 
is the New Jerusalem, it follows that he will effect 
this by the instrumentality of a man, who is able 
not only to receive the doctrines of that church in 
his Hiiderstandiiig, but also to make tlieni known by 
the press, Tiiat the Lord manifested himself before 
nie his servant, that he sent me on tliis office, and 
afterwards opened the sight of my spirit, and so let 
me into the spiritual w\>rld, permitting me to see the 
heavens and the hells, and also to converse with an- 
gels and spirits ; and this now coiitinuaily for many 
years, I attest in truth ; and farther, tiiat from the 
first day of my call to this office, 1 have never re- 
ceived anylhiug appertaining to the doctrines of that 
church from any angel, but from the Lord alone, 
whilst 1 was reading the Word.*’ 

Tlie uniform declaration of Swedenborg was that 
his doctrine was revealed from heaven. But he 
seems to have had no idea of any immediate change 
in churcli organiaation, and accordingly he adliereii 
to the Lutheran communion till his death, wliicli 
liappened in 1772. His works, however, were 
ii^lily prised by a few friends who survived him, 
not only in his native country, but in Germany and 
Britain. In December 1783, a meeting of the ad- 
mirers of his writings was called in London by ad- 
vertiaement. Five individuals responded to the iii- 
I vitation, and, wishing to promote tlie knowledge of 
; tlie dootriiiet of Swedenborg, they continued their 
meetings for the purpose of reading and couversaiiuu 


at regular intervalt during aeveml years, iu the 
course of which their imrober liad iitcreased to u{>- 
wanls of thirty. At leugfJi, in April 1787| they re- 
solved to form themselves into a society .^^Vo of 
their number who had been pitsiohers in t!?>ectioH 
with tlie Wesleyan Methodists, offered themselves 
as tnitiisters of the new faith. It was necessary, 
however, that some one bhould be selected to per- 
form tlie solemn rite of ordination. Acting on the 
precedent recorded in the Acts of tlie Apostles they 
made use of tlie lot. The lot fell upon Robert 
Hindiiiarsh, who accordingly ordained the first Swe- 
deiiborgiuti ministers by an appropriate form. 

Thus commenced the New Jerusalem Church as a 
separate Christian body. There is iiotliing in the 
writings of Swedenborg wliich sanctions any jiarticu- 
lar form of church govertiment, but tiie system gra- 
dually developed itself as the body increased. The 
clergy are now divided into the three orders of iiiiii- 
isters, pastors, and ordaining ministers. The sec- 
ond, ill addition to the duties of tlie first, performs 
others usually indicated by his title, and also admin- 
isters the Jjord’s Supper. I'lie peculiar duty of the 
third is to institute societies, ordain otlier ministers, 
and preside at the ineeliiigs of the representative 
bodies of tlie cliurcb. Within a small district tiiiv 
is culled mi association; within a large, it is termed 
ill Eiiglaml a conference, in America, a convention. 
The conference meets aiimially, composed of minis- 
ters and laymen ; the proportion of the latter being 
determined by the size of the congregations which 
they respectively represent. Societies of from twelve 
to fifty members bend one delegate; those ot from 
fifty to a hundred send two ; and those of upwards 
of a hundred send three. Tlie following articles of 
faith were drawn up by the annual conference in 
Kiigland as an exhibition of the chief doctrines held 
by the New Jerusalem Ciiurch: — 

*'• 1. That Jehovah God, the Creator and I’reser- 
ver of heaven and earth, is Love itself, and Wisdom 
Itself, or Good Itself, and Truth Itself ; Tiiat he is 
One both in Essence and in Person, in whom, nev- 
ertheless, is the Divine Trinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, which are tlie essential Divinity, the 
DiM'iie IluniHiiicy, and the Divine Proceeding, an- 
swering to the sou], the body, and the operative 
energy in iiian : And tiiat the |^ord and Saviour 
Jesus Ciirist is that God. 

“2. Tiiat Jehovah God himself descended from 
I heaven, as Divine Truth, which is the Word, and 
took upon him Human Nature, for the purpose of 
removing from man the powers of hell, and restoring 
to order all things in the Spiritual world, and all 
things ill the Church : Tiiat he removed from man 
the powers of hell, by combats against and victories 
over them, in which consisted the great work of Re- 
demption : Tiiat by the same acts, which were his 
temptations, the last of whicli was the jiasston of 
the cross, he united, in his Humanity, Divine Truth 
to Divine Good, or Divine Wisdom to Divine Love, 
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ai»d 80 retnmed into his Dlvitiiry in wliicli iie was 
from eternity, togetlier with, and in, liift Gloriiied 
Humanity ; whence he for ever keeps the infernal 
powers in subjection to hitnself : And that all who 
believe in him, with tlie understaiidiiig, from the 
heart, and live accordingly, will be saved. 

<‘3. Tiiatthe sacred ^ripture, or Word of God, 
is Divine Truth Itself; containing a Spiritual setise 
heretofore unknown, whence it is divinely inspired 
and holy in every syllable ; as well os a literal sense, 
wiiich is the basis of its spiritual sense, and in which 
. Divine Trutii is in its fulness, its sanctity, and its 
power : thus that it is accommodated to the appre* 
liension both of angels and men : Titat the spiritual 
and natural senses are united, by correspondences, 
like soul and body, every natural expression and 
image answering to, and including, a spiritual and 
divine idea: And thus timt tlie Word is the medium 
of commuiiicatioii with heaven, and of conjunction 
with the Lord. 

“4. Tliat the government of the Lord’s Divine 
Ijove a«»d Wisdom is the Divine Providence ; whicli 
is universal, exercised according to certain fixed 
laws of Order, and extending to the minutest partic- 
nlars of the life of all tnen, botli of the good and of 
the evil: That in all its operations it has respect to 
what is iiiHnite and eternal, and makes no account of 
things transitory but as tliey are subservient to elcr- 
iihI ends; thus, that it mainly consists with man, in 
the connection of things temporal with things eter- 
nal ; for that, the continual aim of the Lord, by his 
Divine Providence, is to join man to biinself, and 
himself to man, that lie may he able to give him the 
felicities of eternal life; And that tl»e laws of per- 
mission are also the laws of tlie Divine Provideme 
since evil cannot be prevented witliout destroying 
tlie nature of man ns an accountable agent; and be- 
cause, also, it cannot be removed unless it be known, 
and cannot be known unless it Kpj)ear: Tims, that 
no evil is permitted but to prevent a greater; and all 
is overruled by the Lord’s Divine Providence, fur 
the greatest possible good. 

“6. That man is not life, but is only a recipient 
of life from the Lord, who, as he is Love Itself, and 
Wisdom Itself, is also Life Itself ; which life is com- 
municated by influx to all in tlie spiritual world, 
whether beloriging.to heaven or to hell, and to all in 
the natural world; but is received differently by 
every one, according to bis quality and consequent 
state of reception. 

“ 6. That man, during his abode in the world, is, 
as to his spirit, in the midst between heaven and 
hell, acted upon by influences from both, and thus is 
kept in a state of spiritual equilibrium between good 
and evil ; in consequence of which he enjoys free- 
will, or freedom of clioice, in spiritual things as well 
I as in natural, and possesses the capacity of either 
turning himself to the Lord and his kingdom, or ^ 
turning himself away from the Lord, and connecting 
bhnself with the kuigdoin of dai'kness : And that, j 


unless man had mich freedom of clmice, the Word 
would be of no use, the Cliuroli would be a mero 
name, man would possess iiutUing by virtue of whicli 
he could be conjoined to the Loi*d, and the cause nf 
evil would be clmrgeable on God himself. 

7. That man at this day is born into evil of all 
kinds, or with tendencies towards it : That, therefore, in 
order to liis enteringtiie kingdom of heaven, he must be 
regenerated or created anew ; which great work is ef-* 
fected ill a progressive mamier, by the Loid alone, by 
charity and faith as mediums, during man’s co-ope- 
ratiuii : That as all men are redeemed, all are cajiable 
of being regenerated, and consequently saved, e\ ery 
one according to his state : And that the regenerated 
mail is in coininuiiion wiili the angels of heaven, and 
tlie unregenemte with the spirits of hell: But that 
no one is condemned for hereditary evil, any further 
than as he makes it his own by actual life; whence 
all who die in infancy are saved, special means being 
provided by the Lord in the other life for tiiat pur- 
pose. 

“8. That Repentance is the first beginning of the 
Church in man ; and tliat it consists in a inairs ex- 
amining himself, botli in regard to bis deeds and bis 
intentions, in knowing and acknowledging his sins, 
confessing them before the Lord, supplicating him 
for aid, and beginning a new life : That to this end, 
all evils, wlieiber of alfection, of tbouglit, or of life, 
are to be abliorred and sliiinned as sins against God, 
and because they proceed from infernal spirits, wiio 
in the aggregate are called the Devil and Satan ; and 
that good affections, good thoughts, and good actions, 
are to be clierished and performed, because they are 
of God and from God ; That these things are to be 
done by man as of himself; nevertheless, under the 
acknowledgment and belief, that it is from the ].(Ord, 
operating in liiin and by liirn: That so far as man 
shuns evils as sins, so far they are removed, remitted, 
or forgiven ; so far also he does good, not from him- 
self, but from the Lord; and in the same degree be 
loves truth, lias faith, and is a spiritual man: And 
that tlie Decalogue teaches what evils are sins. 

“9. That Charity, Faitli, and Good Works are 
unitedly iieceKsary to man’s salvation; since charity 
without faith, is not spiritual but natural; and faitii 
without charity, is not living but dead; and both 
charity and faith without good works, are merely 
mental and perishable things, because without use 
or fixedness: And that nothing of faith, of charity, 
or of good works is of iniiii, Init that all is of tlie 
Lord, and nil rlie merit is his alone. 

“10. Tliat Baptism and the Holy Supper are 
sacrameiits of divine institution, and are to be }>er- 
iiianently observed; Ba^itism being an external 
medium of introduction into the Chui'ch, and a sign 
representative of man's purificatiun and regeneral ion; 
and the Holy Supper being an external medirnn, to 
those wito receive it worthily, of introditctioit, as to 
spirit into ]ieaveii,aiid of conjunction with tho Lord, 
of which also it is a sign and seal. 
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^<11. Tliat immediately after death, wltich is only 
k putting off of the material body, never to be re- 
sumed, man rises again in a spiritual or substantial 
body, in which he continues to live to eternity; in 
heaven, if his ruling affections, and tlience his life, 
have been good ; and hi liell, if liis ruling affections, 
and thence lus life, Iiave been evil. 

**12. That now is tlie time of the Second Advent 
of tlie Lord, wln'ch is a coming, not in Person, but 
in tlie power and glory of his Holy Word: That it 
is attended, like his fii-st coming, with the restoration 
to order of all things in the spiritual world, where 
the wonderful divine operation, commonly expected 
under the name of the Lost Judgment, has in conse- 
quence been performed; and with the preparing of 
the way for a New Church on the earth, — the first 
Christian Church having spiritually come to its end 
or consummation, through evils of life and errors of 
doctrine, as foretold by the Lord in the Gospels: 
And that tiiis New or Second Christian Churcli, 
which will be the Crown of all CImrcIies, and will 
stand for ever, is what was representatively seen by 
John, when he beheld the holy city. New Jerusalem, 
descending from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband.” 

Of late yeai*8 the Swedenborgians are believed to 
have made numerous additions to their body. In 
1822, at the conference held in Manchester, there 
were eight ministers and thirty-seven lay delegates 
representing twenty -four congregations. At the 
census of 1851, the number of congregations was 
ascertained to be fifty; of which the greater number 
were in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Tlie number of 
cliurches, however, is alleged by the Swedenborgians 
to give a very inadequate idea of the extent to which 
their opinions prevail; luimhers connected with other 
cliurches being understood to agree with them in 
their most prominent doetrine.s. 

Disciples of Swedenborg are to be found scattered 
throughout almost every part of Clirislendinn; and 
on the continent of Europe, wliere religious tolera- 
thm is but imperfectly enjoyed, they generally remain 
connected with the national churches. The first 
American minister in connect ion with the body was 
ordained in 1798, since whicli time the societies Iiave 
been making gradual progress. For twenty years 
or more the' New Cliurch in the United States was 
ainiiially represented in one convention. In a terri- 
tory so extended this arrangement was found to be 
inconvenient to many residing at a distance; and 
accordingly there are now three conventions, the 
Eastern, the Middle, and the Western. The first of 
these represents societies; the other two are asso- 
ciations both of societies and individuals, for the 
promotion of general objects. 

Most of the societies botli in Europe and America 
ttse a form of worship, public and private. That 
which was first used in England was a modification 
of the National Church service. They have now a 
special liturgy of th||r own, and a collection of 


hymns and prayers suited to their peculiar views; 
but no particular form or ritual is considered to l)e 
binding on eacli society. Tlie present American 
service is simple, and consists eniirely of selections 
from Scripture, with chaunts and |florifications; but 
some of the societies use hymns and parts of the 
English liturgy in their service. accredited 

organ of the New Church in Bchain ts the ‘ Intel- 
lectual Repository,' published uTljondon ; and that 
of the New Churcli in America is the ‘New Jeru- 
salem Magazine,' published in Boston. The prin- 
cipal societies for disseminating the doctrines of the 
New Church in Britain are thi “Swedenborg Print- 
ing Society,” established in 1810, and the “Mission- 
ary and Tract Society,” established in 1821. Mis- 
sionaries are employed in different parts of England. 
At the last census five churches were represented as 
existing ill Scotland belonging to tlie New Chnicli; 
bur the iinmher of adherents amount probably at 
most to a few hundred.'*. 

SWISS REFORMED CHURCHES. See Hel- 
vetic Refokmed Churches. 

SYMBOLICAL BOOKS, subordinate standards 
containing in a condensed form the principal doc- 
trines believed by particular sections of the Christian 
church. See Creed. 

SYNAGOGUE (from 6r. mnago^ to assemble), 
a .lewish place of worship. In its jirimary meaning 
the word denotes an assembly in general; and lienee 
we find the expression in the Book of Revelation, 
“the synagogue of Satan.” Nowhere throughout 
the Sacred Scriptures, however, docs the word occur 
in its re.*«trictcd meaning; the only recognised places 
for religions worship Hinder the Old Testament being 
the tabernacle, and nfierwards the temple. The 
learned are divided in opinion as to the origin of 
Jewish synagogues. Some maintain that these were 
the ordinary places of worship and devotion even 
during the existence of the tabernacle and the first 
temple; while others allege that there were no 
synagogues before the return from tlie captivity and 
the building of the second temple. This difference 
of opinion is in all probability to be explained by the 
circumstance, that synagogues may have existed even 
at an early period, though under another name. It 
is a common saying among the Jews, that where 
there is no book of the law there can be no syna- 
gogue; and the reason of such a saying is self evi- 
dent, because the principal part of the synagogue 
service was the reading of tho law. Now many 
pa.**8age8 of the Old Testament show that the copies 
of the law were exceedingly rare before the Baby- 
lonish captivi^; and the presumption therefore is, 
that synagogues also must have been rare. But 
whether this was the case or not, it is a well-known 
fact that ordinary places of worship were found in 
Judea during the time of the Maccabees; aiid from 
the days of the Asmonean princes they liad increased 
to such an extent in the Holy Land, tliat, as the 
rabbins inform us, there were 480 in Jerusalem alone. 



convened far the purpose of oousulliiig on matters of 
religion. Of these tiiere liave usually been reckoned 
four kinds : (1.) General^ consisting of clerical re- 
presentatives from all quarters; (2.) National^ con- 
sisting of ecclesiastics belonging to one nation ; (3.) 
Pnmneialf consisting of ecclesiastics connected with 
one province; and (4.) Diocesan, consisting of eccle- 
siastics connected with a single diocese. Tlie term 
synod is also applied to a Presbyterian clturch court, 
composed of ministers and elders from the presb - 
teiies within its bounds. Where there is a general 
assembly the synod is subordinate to it. 

SYNOD (Holy), the supreme ecclesiastical court 
of the Russo Ore^ Church. It was established by 
the Crar Peter in 1723. Its first meeting was held 
in Moscow, and on that occasion it was limited in 
number to twelve; but it was afterwards transferred 
to Sr. Petersburg; and the number of its members 
is entirely regulated by the Emperor, with the ad- 
vice of the imperial procurator. The Holy Synod 
usually consists of two metropolitans, two bishops, 
the chief secular priest of the imperial stntT, and the 
following lay members, namely, the procurator or 
attorney, two cluef secretaries, five secretaries, and 
a number of clerks. The procurator may at any 
time suspend the e\ecnlion of tlie Synod's decisions; 
and if ho see cause, he may report atiy ctise to the 
Emperor. It belongs to the Holy Synod to decide 
all matters relating to the faitli of tiic church, and 
to superintend the armugements of ecclesiastical 
affairs; and with this view it requires frotn eacli 
diocese a regular half-yearly report of the state of 
the churches and scitools. 

SYNOD (Holy GovKumKo), the supreme ec- 
cle.sitwtical court of the orthodox Eastern or Greek 
Church. It was established wlieii Greece recovered 
its independence, in imitation of the Holy Synod of 
the Russo- Greek Church. That the church miglit 
be no longer dependent upon a pHtriarch appointed 
by the Sultan of Turkey, an jissembly of bishops, 
met at Syra in August 1833, was directed by the 
government to declare that the orthodox Church of 
Greece acknowledged no head but Jesus Christ; that 
the administration of ecclesiastical affairs belonged 
to the king, and was to be cairied^ on under tlie 


guidance of the sacred canons by a synod of bishops 
permanently appointed, but aimually renewed by 
liim. The constitution of 1844 recognised the or- 
thodox Oriental Church as established bylaw; re- 
quired that tlie successor to the throne should be a 
member of that church; and while it gave free 
toleration to other forma of worsliip, it forbade 
efforts to proselytize in their favour. The ecclesi- 
astical statute of 1845 made the synod less depen- 
dent on tlie govenmient. It was recognized by the 
patriarch of Constantinople, through tlie mediation 
of Russia, ill 1850, on the condtiion that its iioly oil 
should always be obtained from the mother church ; 
but it was itself to be diosen by the clergy, and the 
Bishop of Attica was to be its perpetual president. 

SYRIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. The origin 
of this church is to be attributed jto the different 
Romish missions which have been in operation in 
Syria during the last two and a half ccnltirius; and 
more especially to the mission of the Jesuits to 
Aleppo, which commenced in 1625. The number 
of Christians, however, in Syria at the present day 
owning subjection to Rome is compamtively small. 
Their ecclesiastical chief is called the Patriarch of 
Antioch; who, in addition to his duties as such, ad- 
ministers also the affairs of tlie patriareliate of Jeru- 
salem. Under him there are four bishops, those of 
Nahah and Horns in Syria, and Mosul and Murdin 
ill Mesopotamia. • 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. See Thomas (St.), 
(Christians of). 

SYRIAN CHURCH. See Jacobite Church. 

SYllO-ROMAN CHRISTIANS, a class of con- 
verts to Rome in Malabar and Travail kiir in India. 
They have their own bishops and priests. Their 
forefathers appear to have belonged to the Christians 
of St. Tlioinas, as tliey were called ; and were gained 
over to the Romish Church by the Portuguese, who 
compelled tlie churches nearest the coast to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope. The Sjn'o-Roinan 
Christians, along with the converts from other tribes 
in the «ii strict, are said to amount to upwards of 
100,000 souls. They are allowed to retain their 
own language in Divine worship as well as their 
own liturgy. They have also a Syriac college. 


TAAROA, a deity woi*shipped among the South 
Sea ishuiders, and especially tlie Samoans, as the 
creator of all things, and the author of their mercies, 
tile was the first in rank of all the gods. 

TABERNACLE, the moveable place of worship 


made by Moses for the use of the Israelites tn their 
journeyiiigs through the wilderness. It was con- 
structed according to a Divine pattern shown to 
Moses on the mount. Its figure was an obh^ig 
rectangle, thirty cubits long, ten wide, iuid ten high, 
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which, by Bishop Ctimberland's calculation, makes 
its dimensicms fifty-five feet long, eighteen wide, and 
eighteen high. The outer enclosure or court was 
one hundred cubits long and fifty wide, surrounded 
by sixty pillars, twenty at eacli side, and ten at each 
end. These pillars were of shittiin-wood, with 
sockets' of brass. Near the top of the columns 
silver hooks were fixed, on which the curtain rods 
rested. 

The entrance of tlie tabernacle, which was on the 
east side, was closed by a cuilain of fine linen, em- 
broidered in needle<work, in blue, and purple, and 
scarlet. The tabernacle was divided into two parts; 
the first, which occupied nearly two-thirds of the 
whole length, was called the holy place or tlie first 
tabernacle; the second or inner apartment was called 
the most lioly place, or the Holy of Holies. These 
two divisions were separated from each other by a 
wrouglit curtain or veil. 

The furniture of the court and the tabernacle con- 
sisted of the bi*axeti altar of burnt-offering, which 
stood in the middle of the court, facing the entrance. 
Between tlie altai* and the tabernacle was placed a 
large laver of bi-oss, designed for waslung and purifi- 
cation. Within the tabernacle, in the Holy Place, 
stood a table of sliittim-wood, on which was placed 
the shewbread. The tabernacle had no windows, 
but was liglited by a large candlestick, or rather 
lampstick, of pure gold, which stood in the Holy 
Place, having, besides the main stem, six bmnche«, 
at the end of each of which, as well us at the top of 
the maiu stem, there was a lamp fed witli olive oil. 
There was also a small altar of incense, which stood 
near the veil. In the Holy of Holies, within the 
veil, stood the ark of the covenant, covered over 
I with tlie purest gold, on the lid of which, called the 
mercy-seat, rested the Shechinah between the cheru- 
bim. Into this part of the tabernacle it was not 
lawful for any except the jiriests to enter. The 
sacrifices were offered in the outer court; and on 
the great day of atonement the liigh-priest carried 
the blood of the victim througli the Holy Place 
into the Holy of Holies, where he sprinkled it upon 
and before the mercy-seat. Beside, or more probably 
within the ark of the covenant, were placed a portion 
of the manna which fell in the wilderness, Aarun*s 
rod which budded, and a copy of the book of the 
law. 

The materials for tlie construction of the taberna- 
cle and its furniture were supplied by the people, 
who contributed so liberally that Moses found it ne- 
cessary to restrain them. The chief directors of the 
j work were Bexaleel, of the tribe of Judah, and Aho- 
liab, of the tribe of Dan, who, we are told, were 
filled ** with the spirit of God, in wisdom, in under- 
standing, and ill knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship ; and to devise curious works, to work 
^ in gold, and in silver, and in brass, aiid in the cutting 
I [ of stones, to set them, and in carving of wood, to 

^ make any manner of cunning work." An aocouiit 

L_n. 


of the setting up and consecrating of the tabernacle 
is given in Exod. xl. A minute account is also 
given in Numb, iv, of the manner in which the dif- 
ferent parts of the tabernacle and its funiiture were 
carried by the Levites during (he removals of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. When they* had en- 
tered Canaan, the tabernacle set up At Gilgal, 
where they first encamped. It r6wJ>ied there for 
about seven years, and then N^iN'emoved to Shiloh, 
a few miles nortli of Jerusalem. Some (ime after 
tlie death of Eli, it a^ipears to have been fixed at 
Nob, from whicli place it was carried to Gibeon. 
We have no information in Sacred Scripture what 
became of the tabernacle after the temple was 
built. 

TABERNACLES (Feast of), the last of the 
three great yearly festivals of the Jews. It was di- 
vinely instituted in commemoration of the dwelling 
of the Israelites in tabernacles, or tents, during their 
journeyings in the wilderness. This feast, which was 
also observed as a thanksgiving for tlie harvest, com- 
menced on the 15th of the month Tisri, and lasted for 
seven days, the last being the greatest day. During 
the whole lime of celebration the people dwelt in 
arbours made of boughs of trees. On the last day 
they drew water from the pool of Siloam in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and poured it out be- 
fore the altar. The mode in which the modern 
Jews observe this feast is thus detailed by Mr. Allen 
in his ‘Modern Judaism:* “The first two days of 
this festival, and the last two, are celebrated with 
active and pompons services in tlie synagogue, and 
the same strict abstinence from all servile labour as 
the first and last two of the feast of Passover, Par- 
ticular prayers and lessons are appointed for the 
whole of tlie festival; but the five intermediate days 
are kept with less strictness, and the services per- 
formed on them differ less from the services on com- 
mon working days. Against this feast they provide 
theinseU es with branches or twigs of citron, palm, 
myrtle, and willows of the brook ; some of which 
they take to the synagogue on each of the first 
seven days, except that which happens to be the 
sabbath, and hold in their hands during the recital of 
certain psalms ; the citron in the left hand, the other 
twigs in the right. With their hands thus adorned, 
they inarch in procession round the altar, once on 
the first day, and once on the second. On eacli of 
the four succeeding days they perform two of these 
circuitions. The seventh day, which is honoured 
with mther more solemnity than tlie four preceding 
ones, is called Hosanna Jtahba, that is, ‘ assist with 
great succour ‘ being a solemn acclamation used 
in the pi-ayers of this day. They also on this day 
take forth seven of the laws,’ or rather copies of the 
law, ‘from out of the ark, and carry them to tlie al- 
tai’.’ To their bundles of boughs they add other 
branches of willow ; ‘ and with the reader at their 
head, go seven times round the altar in remembrance 
of the sabbatical years,’ according to some ; or, no- 
4f 
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^dtng to othors, tri memory of the oirouinambuhi* 
tioi\ of the wells of Jeriolio.'' 

The Feast of Tabernacles is observed by the mo- 
dem Jews, not for seven, but for nine days, tlie 
eiglUh and niiitli being high days, especially the last, 
which, indeed, is accounted a particular festival. 
See Joy op the Law (Festival op the). 

TABLE, the supreme ecclesiastical court of the 
Waldensian Church (which see) in the valleys of 
Piedmont. 

TABORITES, a party of the Hussites (which 
see), which set aside the autliority of the churcli, 

I and would admit no other rule than the Holy Scrips 
tures. They derived their name from a mountain in 
Bultemia on which they held their meetings. 

TABU, an institution common to all tlte Polyne- 
sian tribes, which solemnly interdicted what was 
esteemed sacred. With places or persons that were 
tabued all intercourse was prohibited. The term 
I was used to denote anything sacred or devoted. 

There were tabued or sacred days when it was death 
^ to be found in a canoe. Pork, bananas, cocoa nuts, 
and certain kinds of fish, were tabued to women, and 
it was death for them to eat these articles of food. 
Another tabu forbade men and women eating toge- 
Uier, so that a man and his wife roust eat separately, 
and have separate ovens for preparing their food. 
Anything of which a man made an idol was a tabu 
to him. Birds, beasts, fish, and stones, were objects 
of worship, and whoever made any of these his god 
they were tabu to him. Articles of food also 
which were employed as offenngs to idols, were af- 
terwards tabu to the otferer. If a king died, the 
whole district was tabu, and bis heir was obliged to 
go to auotlier district. The ai’iki, or head chief, of 
an island was accounted so sacred, that his house, 
his garments, and everything relating to him, was 
lubu. The late Mr. Hardwick gives the following 
plausible explanation of this peculiar institution: — 

1 arn disposed to think with one who has bestowed 
considerable pains on this investigation, that the 
tapu-sysfem had arisen gradually in Polynesia, in 
proportion as the theory of religion there prevailing 
w}is more fully mastered and developed. When the 
many were familiarized with the idea that an atua^ 
or divinity, resided in some princiiml ciiief or priest, 
it followed that a portion of his spiritual essence was 
communicated of necessity to all the objects he 
might touch. It followed, also, ‘ that the spiritual 
essence so communicated to any object was after- 
wards more or less retransmitted to anything else 
brought into contact with it.' Hence accordingly 
iiose ilie duty of protectmg aught in which that 
spiritual essence was inherent, or over which its vir- 
tue had been temporarily diffused, from every risk 
of being polluted by contact with articles of food ; 
since tke act of eating what had touched a thing 
tapu must carry with it the necessity of eating par- 
ticles of the sacred essence of the otua, from which 
its own sacredness was all derived. In this way had 


been fomied the mightiest (of itoHtica^ mgifies for 
exalting the importance of the priest-king of New 
Zealand, for strengthening his iron arm, arhl thus 
investing him with almost supernatural powers for 
good or for evil.” • 

TACITA (Lat. silent), an ancient Roman god- 
dess, one of the Cameiiss, whose worship was intro- 
duced at Koine by Numa. 

TAE-KEIH, the fundamental unify of the Chi- 
nese literati, the Absolute, or literally the ‘'Great 
Extreme.” Beyond this they allege no human 
tlioiigiit can soar. Itself incomprehensible, it girdles 
the whole frame of nature, animate and inanimate. 
From it alone, as from the fountain-head of nature, 
issued everything that is. Creation is the periodic 
flowing forth of it. “ The Absolute,” says a Chi- 
nese philosopher, “ is like a stem sliooting upwards 
it is parted into twigs, it puts out leaves and blos- 
soms: forth it springs incessantly, until its fruit is 
fully ripe: yet even tlicn the power of reproduction 
never ceases to be latent in it. The vital juice is 
(here ; and so the Absolute still works and works 
iiideiinitely. Nothing binders or can binder its ac- 
tivity, until the fruits have all been duly ripened, 
and activity gives place to rest.” Tae>Keih, then, 
is identical witli Le^ the immaterial element of the 
universe. 

TAJIAUHA, the Polynesian god who is beUeved 
to preside over fishermen. 

TAIIiJ, tlie principal deity of the Sandwich Is- 
landers. 

TALAPOINS, priests or friars of the Siamese. 
They reside in convenis, which are square enclo- 
sures, witii a tem^ilc in the middle, round which the 
Cells of tliese friars are placed. There are likewise 
female talapoim, or nuns, who are subject to (he 
same regulations as the men, and live in the same 
oonvents. Besides, there are young taiapoins, wlio 
wait on tlie old ones, and receive their education 
from them. Each convent is under the direction of 
a superior, whom they call a ganerat. Nearly every 
male iiilmbitant of Siam enleie the priesthood once 
ill Ills life. The monai'ch also annually, in tlie 
month of Asfirha, throws off his regal robes, shaves 
his head, adopts the yellow sackcloth of a novice, 
and dues penance in one of the mharoi, or temples, 
along with all his court. At the same time, slaves 
are brought to be sliaved and initiated, as an act of 
merit in their converter. Tlie residences of the 
Taiapoins are much superior to tiiose of the priests 
in Ceylon and Biirmah, having riclily carved en- 
trances and ornamented roofs. They are obliged to 
remain single, and a breach of cliastity in tlte case of 
any one of them is punished with death. 

TALASSIUS, a deity among the ancient Roinaus 
who presided over marriage. 

TALLETH, a square vestment which every Jew- 
ish male is required to possess, and which is worn 
constantly as an inner garment. It consists of two 
square pieces, generally of woollen, sometimes of 
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•Mk, jiHnad ttgelker at llie upper edge by two iillete Tnlmud. The Bebyloniaii Talmud exteuda in some 
or brood strops, with a space left sufficient for the editions to twelve folio volumes, and iti otliers to 
bead te pass between them. These fillets rest on thirteen ; while the Jerusalem Talmud is pHnted in 
the slioulders, and the two square pieces hang down, one large folio volume. Maimonides, in the twelfth 
one over the back, and the other over the breast, century, made an abridgment of the TaJ^iid, which 
From each of the corners hangs a fringe or tassel, is considered an excellent digest of wish law. 
consistiitg of eight threads, and tied with five knots. Since tlie completion of the Talmud, many rabbins 
The Talleth receives its name of Teiieiih from the have written commentaries upon it, llte principal of 
fringes, on which ail its sanctity depends. whom is Babbi Solomon Jarcbi, who, early in the 

Besides the ordinary TaUeih, there is a larger one, twelfth century, wrote so fatuous a coinipentary upon 
which is required to be worn during the daily morn- the Geinam, that he was styled the prince of com- 
ing prayers, and on some other occasions. It is a nientntors. See Gemara, Mishna, Oral Law. 
square piece of cloth, like a shawl, made of white TALMUDISTS, a name given to those rabbins 
sheep or lambs' wool, sometimes of camels* hair, and who use in their writings the style and laiignsge of 
bordered with stripes of blue, with a fringe or tassel the Talmud. The term is also applied to tiiose nu- 
at each corner. T)ie fringe, which is considered as merous Jews who hold the Talmud to be on an equal 
peculiarly sacred (see Lace of Blue), is composed footing in point of authority with the Old Testament 
of wool that lias been shorn, not pulled or plucked ; Scriptures. See Jews (Modern). 
and spun by the hand of a Jewess for the express TAMA, a god of surgery among the Polynesians, 

purpose of being used in these fringes. The Jews TAMAK, the wife of the patiiarcli Noah. She 

attach special imporiance to the fringe from what is appears after her death to have been made the god- 
written in Numb. xv. 39, “ And it shall be unto you dess of child-bearing throughout the postdiluvian 
for a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and reinem- world. She was worshipped by the Greeks under 
her all the commandments of the Lord, and do them." the name of Artemta, and by the Scythians under 
Tlte larger Talletli, when worn, is thrown loosely the name of Tomyris. Among the Egyptians, at a 
over all the other garments, and passed over each later period, she was called Lethon, and among the 
shoulder like a sctirf. Tiie square garments with Uotnans Latona. Mr. Osburu tells us that Tamar 
fringes are not required to be worn by night, nor is was first made a goddess in a city called Ptenethus, 
it incumbent upon women, servants, or young cliil- which stood somewhat to the eastward of the Cano- 
dren, to wear such a garment. pic Nile. At a very early epoch the frog was made 

TALMUD (Heb. doctrine), a work which is held lier living symbol, and w'»uj worshipped soon after as 
in high estimation ainong the modern Jews, as eon- a separate goddess, or iiiipersoiiatiun of a real god- 
taining a complete system of tlic Jewish canon and dess. Noah and Tamar were made the god and god- 
civil law. It consists of two parts, — the Mkfina^ or dess of Eilcthya, a city of Upper Egypt, and she oc- 
text, and the Gemara, tlie exposition or commen- casioitally appears afterwards as the wife of other 
tary. These together form the Talmuds, of which gods also. 

there are two, the Jerusalem Talmud, which was TAMMUS, the tenth month of the Jewish civil 
completed towards the end of the third century in year, and the fourth of the sacred year. On the 
Palestine, and the Babylonian Tnlmud, compiled in seventeentb day of this month the Jews kept a fast 
the sciiools of Babylon and Persia about A. d. 500. in commemoration of the worship of the golden calf. 
The object of the Talmud is to exhibit and expound TAMMUZ, a heathen idol mentioned in Exek. 
the oral or unwritten law, which the Jews allege viii. 14, where the women are represented as weep- 
was first communicated by God to Moses, and from ing for Tammuz. It is generally supposed that this 
him transmitted by tradition from age to age. The deity was identical with Adonis (which see), wliose 
Mislina was prepared after forty years’ labour by Kab- name indeed is used by the Vulgate version instead 
bi Judah, president of thesanhediim and head of the ofTamimiz. 

school at Tiberias. Various commentaries were writ- TANAITES, an order of Jewish doctors who 
ten upon the Minima by later rabbins, all of which taught tlie traditions of the Oi'ol Law from the time 
were^llected by Rabbi Jochanan ben Eliezer,head of of the Great Synagogue to that of the compilation 
the r^shool at Tiberias, and formed into the Gemara, of i\\e*Mwhna, after which tliey were called Amora- 
A.D. 290. Another Gemara was commenced by Rabbi jiM (wliich see). At the iiead of the Tanaites, or 
Asa, wIjo died A. D. 427, and the work was continued Traditionists, the Jews are accustomed to place Ez- 
and completed by other rabbis. Thus there are two ra, whom tliey represent as having been succeeded 
Talmuds composed of one and the same Mishim, but by Simon tlie Just. The Jews liold the Tanaites 
two different Gemaras. Tlie Jerusalem Talmud con- in great veneration as the preservers of their tradi- 
tains Rabbi Joclianaii's Gemara; while the Babylo- tioiis, and allege them to have been assisted by the 
Ilian Talmud contains Rabbi Asa’s Gemara. Tlie Batu-Kol (which see), to have conversed with an- 
latter is the most liiglily esteemed by the Jews, and gels, and to Iiave bad power over sorcerers and de- 
ls called the Talmud by way of eminence ; whenever nions. Each Taimite was permitted to add his own 
Uie other is referred to, it is called the Jerusalem coimneuts to the traditions which had been handed 
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down from Ezra $nd tlie men of tlie Great Sytm* Branches laden with fruit also hung over his head, 
gogue. lltus the body of traditions was gradually but whenever he stretched out his hands to take the 
enlarged from generation to generation, until, in the fruit it eluded his grasp. Hence the English verb 
middle of the second century, it was deemed proper to tantalize," meaning to disappoint the hopes, 

to collect them, and commit them to writing. The TANTBAS, sacred writings of the Hindus, which 

task was committed to Judalt the Holy, who, after are said to have been composed by SAtva, and bear 
forty years, completed the Muhnay or collection of the same relation to the votaries of Shim which the 
traditions. At this period the order of Tanaites Purancu do to the votaries of Vishnu. The Sai>’a 
gave place to tlie Amorajim. See Doctors (Jew- sects look upon the Tantras as a fifth Veda, and at- 
ish). tribute to them equal antiquity and superior autho- 

TANE, an inferior deity among the Polynesians rity. The observances they prescribe have indeed 
who had power to restmin the eflects of sorcery, in Bengal almost superseded the original ritual. 
He was the tutelary god of Huaheine. The question as to the date of their first composition 

TANFAIREI, a Polynesian goddess, the spouse is involved in considerable obscurity, but Professor 

of Tane (which see). H. 11. Wilson thinks that the system in all proba- 

TANFANA, an ancient deity mentioned by Taci- bility originated at some period in the early cent u- 
tus as having been worshipped by the Marst, a ries after the Christian era, being founded on the 
Saxon tribe wlio inhabited that part of Germany previous worship of the female principle, and (lie 
now called Westphalia. This god presided over practices of the Yoga, will) the Mantras or mystical 
lots, by wliicli almost all affairs of any importance fonniilae of the Vedas. Rammohun Hoy alleges, in 
were regulated. his ‘Apology for Vedantic Theism,* that among the 

TANG ENA, an ordeal administered in Madagas- Tantras there are forged works and passages which 
car to determine the guilt or innocence of any per- have been published as if they were genuine, “ with 
son suspected of witchcraft or sorcery. It is thus the view of introducing new doctrines, new rites, or 
performed. Tlie accused is first required to make a new prescripts of secular law.” Some of the jTaw- 
iiearty meal of rice ; after which three pieces of the tvas appear to have been written chiefly iu Bengal 
skin of a fowl killed for the occasion are swallowed ; and the eastern districts of Himlustau, being un- 
and then an emetic is administered consisting of the known in the west and south, and the rites they 
Taugeiia nut. If tlie three pieces of skin are ejected teach having there failed to set aside the ceremonies 
from the stomach, the party is declared innocent, of the Vedas, although they are not without an inl- 
and he is conducted by his friends to his home with portant influence upon the belief and practices of the 
much pomp and ceremony. If the pieces have not people. The Saktas (which see) derive the prin- 
been ejected, he is declared guilty, and immediately ciples of their sect and their religious ceremonies 
killed with a club, unless he happen to be a slave, wliolly from the TurUras, and hence they are often 
in which case he is sent to a distant part of the called Tantrists. 

country and sold. Sometimes the accused, when TAOISTS, a philosophico-religious sect among 
found guilty, are cast into the underground rice the Chinese founded by Lao-tse, an ardent, imagina- 
granaries, and scalded to death with boiling water, tive recluse, who is alleged to have been born B. c. 
The Tangena ordeal is in some cases administered 604, and therefore to have been a cotemporary of 
to large iiumbers at the same time. Confucius. In the oldest narmtives he is repre- 

TANQUELINIANS, the followers of one Tan- seiued simply as a sage, but in course of time his fol- 

chelm or Taiiqiielin, who, about a. d. 1115, resided lowers began to claim for him a supernatural origin, 
on the sea-coast of the Netherlands, preached against Some alleged that he was born before the creation 
ecclesiastical organizations, collected ai'ound himself of the heavens and the eartli ; otliers, that he pos- 
an armed band of men, claimed to be God equal to sessed a pure soul which was an emanation from 
Clirist, on account of the Holy Ghost which he pro- heaven. A legendary story has been I'elated of his 
fessed to have received, lield public celebrations in birth as having taken place after his mother had 
honour of his espousals to tlie Virgin Mary, and borne him seveiily-t wo years, or, according to others, 
was finally slain by a priest about A. D. 1124. His eighty-two, in her womb. At his birth his head was 
followers continued after the death of their letWer to covered witli hair white as snow, and hence the name 
maintain his doctrines, despising llie sacraments, Lao tsCy which means “ old-man child.” The pro- 
and refusing to pay tithes to the clergy. The sect pagation of such fabulous traditions naturally led to 
was at length extinguished by St. Nurbert, founder his being regarded as a divine being, an incantation 
of the Premonstratensians. or ava.ar, the great progenitor of the primordial ele- 

TANTALUS, an ancient king of Phrygia, of ments of creation. Stripping the history of Zoo- 
whom it was fabled, that as a punishment for reveal- however, of the fables with which it has been mixed 
ing the secrets of the gods, he was condemned after up, the truth appears to be tliat he was an eminent 
death to be placed in a lake in the infernal regions Chinese sage, of retired and austere habits, wlio de- 
up to the chin iu water, but whenevei* he attempted voted himself to contemplation and acts of self-denial, 
to quench his thii>t the water withdrew from him. It has been alleged that, leaving his native country 
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for a time, he travelled westward into India and Par- 
tliia, and even visited some parts of the Roman em- 
pire. Crediting this tmdition, M. Abel-Remusat, 
an eminent French savant, attempts to establish 
some strong points of analogy between the doctrines 
of this Chinese philosopher and those of tlie scitools 
of the Grecian philosopitera Pythagoras and Plato. 
But, looking at the Taoist system from another 
point of view, M. Pauthier maintains, tliat in its es- 
sential features it is borrowed from Hindustan, being 
to some extent based on the systetng of the Sankhya 
and Vedanti schools. But whatever may have been 
its origin, it contains some doctrines which have 
excited no small interest among pliilosophic theolo- 
gians. 

Tlie first and fundamental point of Taoism as it is 
develop^ in the Tao-te king, or ‘ Book of Wisdom 
and Virtue,’ respects the nature and attributes of tlie 
Tao, This word is explained by Dr. Morrison as 
denoting primarily “a way,” or “the fixed way;” 
and secondarily “a principle,” the principle from 
which heaven, car tli, man, and all nature emanates. 
Taking the word in its primary signification, the 
sect has been termed “ The School of the I’ixed 
Way.” M. Abel-Remusat considers tlie Tao as 
equivalent to the Logos in its tlireefold sense of 
sovereign being, reason, and speech. “It is evi- 
dently,” he says, “ the reason of Plato which lias ar- 
ranged the universe, the universal reason of Zeno, 
Cleanthes, and other Stoics.” Pauthier even goes 
so far as to represent the Tao of the Chinese as 
identical with the God of Christianity. But such 
extravagant opinions are shown to be utterly un- 
founded by a simple reference to the Tao-te-king, 
the acknowledged text-book of the sect, in wliich 
the Tao is declared to be a passive, imintelligent, 
unconscious being, or rather a principle, the seminal 
principle of universal nature. This principle 
tse seems to have invested witli a sort of personality, 
and yet it was fixed and impassible, immaterial and 
invisible. 

Several modem Sinologists, in their anxiety to 
magnify the merits of the Cliinese philosopher, re- 
present him as not only teaching the existence of a 
Supreme Being, but also tlie Cliristian doctrine of a 
Trinity in unity. The idea is founded on a solitary 
passage in tlie Too te-king, which runs in these 
tenns: — “You look for the Too, and you see it not: 
its name is J. You listen for it, and you hear it 
not : its name is Hi. You wish to toiicli it, and you 
feel it not: its name is Wei. These three aie in- 
scrutable, and inexpressible by the aid of lanv;uage; 
we are therefore in the Iiabit of combining them into 
one.” The three mystic words in this passage, how- 
ever, which are converted by some modern writers 
into a Trinity in unity, are simply descriptive of 
,three negative qualities — colourless, voiceless, form- 
less — which are fitly applied to the TaOj or original 
principle of all tilings, which fonns tlie centre-point 
of the whole system, and of which it is said, “Tlie 


Tao produced one; one produced two; two pro- 
duced three ; three produced all things.” 

The moral principles of Tamtm are embodied in 
what is often s{H>ken of as the Saint of Ciiiiia, that 
is, the man wlio has preserved the Tao by wholly 
losing sight of self in his awMOty to do good to all 
creatures. He possesses three qualities, which 
Lno tse claimed as bclonging||o himself, affection, 
frugality, and humility, forming in tlieir coinbina- 
lion a perfect man. Throughout the whole ethics 
of tlie system, as developed in tho Tao teddng^ there 
is a constant reference to the Tcvq as the object of 
imitation. A more recent work, however, is in cir- 
culation among the members of tlie sect, which loses 
sight of the Tao^ and inculcates the practice of vir- 
tue upon every man, that he may acquire merit, and 
obviate injury to himself and his posterity. In this 
treatise, which is termed the ‘Book of Rewards and 
Punishments,’ tliere are many excellent moral inax- 
iins enforced by arguments founded, however, on 
pnidcnlinl and selfish motives, with the exception 
perhaps of an occasional warning to avoid offending 
the spirits of heaven and earth, who are alleged to I 
be aflected by every work of* man, and are invested 
with power both to punish and reward. ^ I 

Wliatever may liave been the earlier influence of ' 
Taoism in the first period of its promulgation, for t 
many centuries the disciples of this school have 
been generally characterized by a melancholy degra- 
dation in moral character. In proof of this we quote 
from the recent work of an American missionary, 

Mr. Culbertson, who thus describes the present con- 
dition of the Taoisls : — “ They have departed far 
from the simplicity of his philosophy. Although 
they have deified ‘ Eternal Reason,’ and profess to 
reverence this abstraction above all tlfmgs, they are 
now among tho grossest idolaters in China. Their 
idols are very numerous. The most exalted of their 1 
gods are the ‘ Three Pure Ones,’ but the one most 
worshipped by tlie ninss of the people is ‘Yu Hwang 
Shniigti,’ or the ‘Pearly Imperial Ruler on High.’ 
Tills god is very generally worsliipped by tliose 
Chinese who frequent the temples, and his image is 
often found in the Buddhist, as well as in the Tduist 
temples. There is very little rancour between tlie 
different sects, because the people generally are wil- 
ling to patronize them all ; and Buddhist and Tdu- 
ist priests very gladly set up each other's idols in 
their temples, if they can thereby attract worship- 
pers, and thus increase their jiroiits. This Tauist 
idol is the god generally refeiTed to by the common 
people wlien they speak of Shangti, the ‘ Ruler on 
High.’ It is this fact that has led so many of the 
missionaries in China to object to tlie use of this 
term as a designation of the true God. The birth- 
day of this idol god is celebrated with niucli pomp 
and ceremony. It occurs on the ninth day of the 
first month, during the new year’s liolidays, and his 
temple is always crowded on tliat day with numerous 
worshippers.” 
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Tl« fonnt of worship wtd religious rites of the IW 
iste bev a great resemblance to those of the Chinese 
Budhtsts. Their pnests live in the temples, and are 
supported by the produce of the grounds attached to 
the establishment, by the sale of charms, and by pres- 
ents received on funeml and other occasions. Their 
ofRcial robes are not so long as those of the Budliist 
priests, and are of a red colour, while those of the 
Budhists are yellow. The Budliist priests shave off 
all the liair from their heads, but the Taoists leave a 
small tuft of liair on the back of the head. There is a 
class of Taoist priests called common or social priests, 
who have families, live in their own houses, and 
dress like other men. These are diviners and magi- 
cians. The Taoist priests generally profess to have 
great power over the spirits and demons of the in- 
visible world. Tlie head of the sect resides at the 
capital of the province of Kiang-si, and is called 
Tiang Tsien-tse. Like tlie I^una of Thibet he is 
believed to be immortal ; tliat is, as soon as one dies 
another is appointed in itis jilace, and the spirit of 
the departed is believed to pass into the body of his 
successor. He is believed to have supreme power 
over the spirits of the dead, and to appoint the va- 
rious gods to the several districts over which they 
are to preside, and within which they are to be spe- 
cially worsliipped. Tlie priests of the Taoist sect 
prepare charms and amulets, which are believed to 
secure against noxious influences, and these are in 
great demand among the people. They consist 
merely of small slips of paper, on which enigmatical 
characters are written. These are pasted by the 
people over the doors of their houses, whicli are 
thus protected from evil spirits. 

From Pr. Medhursl we learn that in some places 
the Taoists have an annual ceremony for the purpose 
of purifying their town or neighbourhood from evil 
spirits. It is thus described: — ‘‘On the birth-day 
of the ‘High Emperor of the Sombre Heavens,’ 
they assemble in front of his temple, and there marcli 
barefoot through a fire of burning charcoal. First 
are the chanting of prayers and sprinkling of holy 
water, accompanied by a ringing of little bells, and 
the dill of horns. Brandishing swords, and slashing 
the burning coals with them, they frighten the de- 
mons. Then, with the priests in advance, and beai’- 
ing the gods in their arms, they rush, with loud 
shouts of triumph, through the fire. I’liey believe 
tliat if they have a sincere mind, tiie fire will not 
hurt tliem. They are hoiribly burnt, neverthe- 
less, but have so much confidence in the effica- 
cy of the ceremony, and are so fully persuaded 
of its' necessity, that they willingly submit to the 
pain." 

TAPU. See Tabu. 

TARGUMS. See Chaldee Paraphrases. 

TARTAR, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Avites, and referred to in 1 Kings xvii. 31. Tlie 
rabbins allege that he was worshipped under the 
form ot an ass, but this is by no ineaus probable. 


In Scripture this god is mentioned in cot^unctlatt 
with Nibhaz (which see). 

TARTARUS, a place mentioned by the later 
Greek poets as being situated in the infernal regions, 
the abode of the spirits of wicked men, where they 
suffer the punishment due to their crimes committed 
on earth. Homer represents it as a subterranean 
region as far below Hades as heaven is above the 
earili. See Hades, Hell. 

TARTARY (Religion op). See Lamaism. 

TA-SUY, the “great year,” a Chinese god who 
presides over the year. The Chinese cycle consists 
of sixty years, and each year has a god specially ap- 
pointed to take charge of it. This deity is a kind 
of president continued in office for one year, and ids 
turn to rule comes round in sixty years. In the 
festival of Agriculrui*e, which takes place annually, 
Ta-suy is carried along in procession, the idol repre- 
senting A little boy, and his attire varies from year 
to year. See Agriculture (Festival op). 
TATIANISTS. See Encratites. 

TATTOOING, a pmctice followed by the Pagan 
natives of the islands of the South Pacific ocean, in 
which they mark their bodies with various figures. 
Until a young man is tattooed he is reckoned as 
still in his minority ; but as soon as lie has under- 
gone the process he passes into his majority, and 
considers himself entitled to the respect and privi- 
leges usually awarded to a peraon of mature years. 
Tattooing is generally sought for by a youth when 
he has reached sixteen years of age, at which time 
he is generally on the outlook for the tattooing of 
some chief with whom he may unite. In New Zea- 
land the process is rendered much more painful than 
ill the other Pacitic isles, the operation being per- 
formed with a small rough chisel, with which nn 
incision was made by a blow with a mallet, the 
chisel being firat dipped in colouring matter made of 
the root of flax burnt to charcoal and mixed with 
water, the stain of which is indelible. In the other 
i8land.s of the South Sea the jirocess was perfonned 
in a totally different method. The figures were first 
drawn on the skin with a piece of charcoal. The 
instruments used for perforating the skin were con- 
structed of the bones of birds or fishes, fastened with 
fine thread to a small stick. Tlie colouring fluid 
was made of the kernel of the candle-nut baked and 
reduced to charcoal, and then mixed with oil. The 
points of the instrument having been dipped in this 
fluid, and applied to tlie surface of the body, a blow 
upon the handle punctured the skin and injected the 
dye. 

TAUMURE, one of the gods of Tahiti, in the 
South Sea Islands. 

TAURII LUDl, sacred games which were insti- 
tuted among the ancient Romans in the time of Tar- 
quiniiis Superbus. A dreadful plague broke out, 
which raged with such severity, that when pre^am 
women were affected, the children died in tlie womb. 
To propiiiate the infernal divinities accordingly, 
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gwnet wer« iu»tituted along with the SHcrifice of 
baiTeii COW8, or TaurecB. Heiioe the nnine which 
tlid»e games received. 

TCHU'CHOR, the prayer-mill used by the Budh- 
ist priests in Chinese Tartary. It is constructed in 
two forms. Tiie one is a small wheel with flies 
wliich move either by wind or water. On tliese 
^ies are written prayers, and the motion of these, 
whether by the drauglit of a chimney or tiie current 
of a running stream, is supposed to confer all the 
merit of the recitation of tlie prayers upon him that 
sets it in motion. The other is a huge egg*shaped 
barrel, as large, as a puneiieuii, upon an upright 
spindle, composed of endless sheets of paper pasted 
one over the other, and on each sheet is written a 
different prayer. At the bottom of this pasteboard 
barrel is a cord, which gives a rotatory motion like 
that of a child's whirligig. Tiie Lamas make this 
spin rapidly, and acquire the merit of the repetition 
of ail tlie prayers written on all tlie papera at every 
revolution of the barrel. Tlie Lamas spend much of 
their time in plying the Tcliu-chor by way of inter- 
ceding for the people; and in return tliey receive 
fiotn each peraon a small compensation for their 
trouble. 

TEA SECT, a small sect in Cliina known by the 
name of Tsing-chamun-Kecmt^ that is, the pure Tea 
Seel; probably from the circumstance that tlie offer- 
ings which they make to the gods are of flue tea. 
Dr. Millie, who has laboured for many years as a 
missionary in China, ascertained the following par- 
ticulars in regard to this sect: ‘‘On tlie first and 
fifteenth of every moon, tlie votaries of tliis sect 
burn incense ; make offerings of fine tea ; bow down 
and worship the lieavens, tlie earth, the sun, the 
moon, the fire, the water, and their deceased parents. 
They also worship Fo, and the founder of their own 
sect. Ill receiving proselytes they use bamboo chop- 
sticks, and with tliein touch the eyes, eans, mouth, 
and nose of those that join their sect, commanding 
them to observe the three revertings and the five 
precepts. They affirm that tiie first progenitor of 
the family of Wang resides in heaven. Tiie world, 
they say, is governed by three Foa in rotation. 
Tlie reign of Yen-tang-Fo is pivst ; Sheh-kea-Fo now 
reigns ; and the reign of Me lih-Fo is yet to come. 
These sectaries allege that this last Fo will descend 
and be born in tlieir family ; and that he will carry 
all that enter tlie sect, after death, into the regions 
of the West, to the palace of the immortal Zken, 
whore tiiey will be safe from the dangers of war, of 
water, and of fire." In 1816 one of the heads of 
this sect was arrested, and in obedience to the imperial 
order, was cut in small pieces, and his head publicly 
exposed on a pole as a warning to the people. And 
not only was he himself thus inhumanly treated; 
his nephew also was delivered over as a slave to the 
^ Muliaininedans ; two other relatives were delivered 
I over to the viceroy of Ciieelee, to be banished wlier- 
j ever he should deem proper ; tlie other members of 


hie family were made ehtvee to government, and hie 
property was confiscated. 

TE DEUM, tlie title of a celebrated Christian 
liyinn long used in the Cltristiau diurch, and so 
called from its commencing words, *‘Tt^,^uin lauda- 
mils," tliat is, “We praise thee, 0 God.' '^Cmisider- 
able doubt exists as to the origin and authorship of 
this hymn. Some have alleged it to Imve been the 
joint production of Ambrose and Augustine others 
have assigned it to Ambrose alone, because he is 
well known to liave been a writer of hymns for the 
use of the church. The most probable opinion, how- 
ever, is that it was composed by Nicer us, bishop of 
Triers, who lived about A.D. 535, and who is said to 
have written it for the use of the Gallican church. 

TEEN, a word wliich in the Chinese language 
means “ Heaven," the visible and invisible iieaven. 
It was generally used by the early Ronniii Catiioiic 
missionaries to denote the Supreme Being; but to 
render it more evidently descriptive of a pei-son, the 
Inquisition ordered the addition to it of the word 
C/too, “Lord,” tliiis rendering tlie phrase Teen-CAoo, 
“Heavenly Lord,’* or “Lord of Heaven,” wliicli 
came to be the recognized appellative of God for all 
Romish converts in the Chinese empire. The Pro- 
testant missionaries, on the other hand, rejected 
Teen as the designation of the God of the Bible, and 
substituted either S/ttn or Shang-te, both of wliich 
terms have found zealous advocates, especially since 
1847, wlien a missionary conference on the subject 
was held at Sliangbae. 

TELES-DHUTANGA, the tliirteen ordinances 
which are commanded to be olwerved by the Budhist 
priests, with the view of destroying the tendency to 
cleave to existence. The principal of tliese enjoin tlie 
priest to call at all houses alike when carrying the 
alms-bowl; to remain on one seat when eating, until 
the meal be finished, and to reside in an open space. 

TELLUMO, a mule divinity mentioned by the later 
Roman writers, to whom prayers were offered in con- 
nection with the fesiivnl of TellvM. See next article. 

TELLUS, a goddess among the ancient Romans, 
who personified the earth ; and accordingly she was 
also called Teira. She is gonerally spoken of in 
connection with the infernal deities'; and when 
people swore by her they stretched their hands 
downwards, us in the case of oaths by the gods of 
the lower regions. A festival called Hoeuicalia 
(which sec), was celebrated annually on the 15th of 
April in honour of TeUw, 

TEMENOS, a Greek word which, in the Homeric 
age, was used to denote land set apart for the sup- 
port of some hero or king. Afterwards it came to 
signify land dedicated to a divinity ; or appropriated 
by the State to the support of the heathen temples 
and the maiiiteimnce of public worship. At Rome, 
as early as the time of Romulus, there were sacred 
lands, the produce of whiclt was applied to the sup- 
port of the temples. The term Teanmoa was in pro- 
cess of time used to denote the laud ou which a 


TEMPLE. 


temple wee erected, including all the sacred buildings 
and sacred ground planted with groves whicli be- 
longed to a temple. In some cases it was employed 
to signify the temple itself ; and hence, in the early 
Greek fatiiers, we occasionally find it used for a 
Ciiristian ciiurch. 

TEMPLARS (Knights). See Knighthood 
(Ecclesiastical Orders of). 

TEMPLE, a magnificent building erected for re- 
ligious worship. The Jews and the most eminent 
among Cliristian writers recognize not three succes- 
sive temples at Jerusalem, as has sometimes been 
alleged, but only two, the first built by Solomon, 
and the second built indeed by Zeruhbabel, but en- 
larged and beautified by Herod the Great. Tlie first, 
which is usually known by the name of Solomon’s 
temple, was erected on Mount Moriah, selected by 
.David as a suitable and commanding site. We 
derive from Scripture no precise information as to 
the size, proportions, and general appearance of the 
building. It appears, however, to liave been a va^t 
and splendid structure, after the model of the Taher- 
node wiiicii Moses erected in the wilderness accord- 
ing to a Divine pattern. King David projected the 
formation of a fixed place for the worship of God, 
and had made preparations and provided materials 
to such ail extent before his death, that notliing re- 
mained for Solomon but to accomplish tlie work. 
No sooner, accordingly, did he succeed to his father’s 
throne than he set about rearing the temple. The 
foundation was laid in tlie second month of the fourth 
year of his reign ; and seven years and six montIts 
were spent in its erection ; the solemn dedication of 
of it liaving taken place B.o. 996. 

The temple, like the tabernacle, consisted, in the 
main building, of two pans, tlie Holy Place and tlie 
Holy of Holies. This pile was surrounded on each 
side except the entrance by three storeys of small 
rooms, which reached to about half the height of the 
body of the temple ; while the east end or front was 
a magnificent portico. The space round the build- 
ing was divided into two courts ; the inner called the 
“ court of the Temple,” and sometimes the “ court 
of the Priests,” while the outer court was used as a 
kind of storeiiouse for containing tiie articles used 
in the service of the temple. Only thirty years had 
elapsed after the com}>letion of this superb edifice, 
when it was plundered of its most precious orna- 
ments by Sliishak, king of Egypt. Frequently, in 
the course of its subsequent history, was it exposed 
to profanation and pillage, until it was finally de- 
stroyed by the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar, 
B. c. 484, when the Jews were carried captive into 
Babylon. During the seventy years* captivity, tlie 
temple on Mount Moriah was a heap of ruins; but 
oil the restoration of the Jews to their own land, 
one of their first cares was to rebuild the temple. 
Tlie work was commenced by Zerubbabel, but in a 
style far inferior to tlie first temple in architectural 
beauty and elegance. Ac the conquest of Syria by 


the Seleucidse, this second temple was profaned by 
Antioclius Epiphanes, who commanded the Jewish 
priests to discontinue the daily sacrifice ; and to re- 
establish Paganism on the ruins of the Jewlsli faith, 
he erected the temple of Jupiter Olyinputs on tlie 
tiltar of burnt-offering. This continued for the space 
of three years, wlien Judas Maccabeeus, having re- 
covered the independence of his country, removed 
the abominations from the temple, and restored the 
purity of tlie temple worsliip. 

When the second temple had stood for five hun- 
dred years, it began to exhibit symptoms of decay; 
and Herod the Great, to reconcile the Jews to liis 
government, undertook to rebuild it. He accord- 
ingly devoted nine years to this work; and tliough, 
ill the course of that period, the main structure was 
completed, the Jews continued from time to time to 
enlarge and decorate it, so that in our Saviour's 
days they could say with propriety, “Forty and six 
years were we in building this temple.” No expense 
was spared in rendering it one of the most mag- 
nificent structures which had ever been reared by 
the hand of man. It had nine gates, each of wliicii 
was richly studded with gold and silver. Tlirongh 
the east gate, called the gate Shusiian and the King’s 
gate, entrance was obtained to the outer court, 
which was named the court of the Gentiles, because 
Gentiles were permitted to enter it, but nut to ad- 
vance any farther. Inside the court of the Gentiles, 
but separated from it by a low stone wall, was tlie 
court of tlie Israelites, into which aliens or strangers 
were prohibited from entering. This court was 
divided into two parts, — tlie court of the women, in 
which stood the treasury, and the court appropriated 
to the male Israelites. Within the court of the 
Israelites was the court of the Priests, so named 
because none except priests were allowed to enter 
its sacred precincts. Twelve steps led from the 
court of the Priests to the temple properly so called. 
Tins sacred structure was divided into three parts — 
the portico, the outer sanctuary, and the Holy of 
Holies. Ill the portico were deposited the votive 
offerings presented eitlier by Jews or foreigners. In 
the outer sanctuary, into which priests of every de- * 
gree had ready admission, stood tlie altar of incense, 
and this part of the temple was separated from the 
Holy of Holies by a double veil, through which none 
were allowed to pass except the high-priest, and thi^ 
only once a-year, on the great day of atonement. 

Jn the time of our blessed Lord, tlie temple ap- 
pears to liave excited the admiration and astonish- 
ment of Ills disciples, so that they exclaimed, Mark 
xiii. 1, “ Master, see wiiat manner of stones and what . 
buildings are here.” But amid all its splendour and 
magnificence, the doom of the temple was sealed ; 
for ill reply to the exclamation of his disciples, Jesus 
declared that tlie existing generation was not to 
pass away before the iiiiglity edifice should be re- 
duced to a mass of ruins. And the prediction wai 
fuliiliud to the very letter, Li A.D. 70, the Romans, 



VetpaaiiKn, laid siege to Jeruuaiem, and both 
tiva dty and the temple inrere utterly destroyed. Au 
attempt was afterwards made by the Emperor Julian 
tin Apostate, to rebuild the tem])le of Jerusalem 
and restore it to the Jews, bttt raii'aculous balls of 
fire are said to have burst from the foundations, and 
coinpe|[^d the workmen in terror to abandon the 
undertaking. At last, when Jerusalem was con- 
quered by the Saracens, the Calip!» Omar erected a 
splendid mosque on the site whera the ancient temple 
stood. 

TEMPLES (Pagan). In the earliest ages sacred 
worship was in all probability performed in the open 
air, under the ample canopy of heaven. But even 
then particular spots, such as high mountains and 
gloomy forests, were regarded as fit habitations for 
tlie g^s. “ Tlie only sacred structures,” says Mr. 
Gross, “appropriated to divine worsln'p, of which 
some nations could boast, were rude altars made of 
large, fiat stones; while others, like tlie Celts in 
Britain, had their altars htclosed with circular rows 
of upright stones. These inclosures were designated 
by the terms Caer, C6r, atid Cylch, which denote 
respectively a circle, and they constituted the first 
rudiments of temples. The smaller C6r had but one 
row of stones; tlie larger three concentric rows; 
four such rows, it is said, constitute the highest 
number whicli lias heretofore been discovered. It 
appears that three rows were the usual number, and 
tliat the top of the stones which composed them was 
covered with an architrave, or a succession of large, 
flat stones, embracing and sustaining tlie whole 
framework of the rude specimen of peristylic arclii- 
tecture.” 

The Egyptians are said to have been the first 
who built temples to the gods. Many of tlie ancient 
[ ireathen nations, for example the Persians and Scy- 
thians, refused to allow temples to be erected for 
divine worsliip, bolding that the whole universe was 
the residence of the Deity. In the Sacred Scriptures, 
however, we find frequent mention of idolatrous | 
temples. Thus there was a temple of Dagon at 
Gaaii and another at Ashdod; a temple in honour 
of Asiitaroth and another of Baal; the temple of 
Kimmon at Damascus, the temples of Nisroch and of 
Bel at Bal^loit, the temples of Chemosh and of 
Moloch among the Moabites, and the temples in 
honour of tlie golden calf at Bethel and at Dan. 
Wliat was the structure of these heathen temples 
we are not informed ; but in the most ancient Egyp- 
tian temples, as well as subsequently in Hie temples 
0 ^ Greece and Home, there was an inner shrine 
• ^liicU was held to be the special residence of the 
Divinity, and which was hidden from the popular 
gase by some mysterious curtain. Among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, the word temphan and its 
equivalent (smenos, in their original signification, 
»mply implied a piece of ground set apart for sacred 
purposes, more especially for taking the auguries. 
4nd it wu only at an after period that it came to 
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denote a building erected for tlie worship of the 
gods ; liaviiig previously been used exolusiv^y as a 
residence for a god. At an early period the temples 
of tlie Greeks were dark and ^oomy, without win- 
dows, and lighted only from the door, or artificially 
by lamps suspended from the fpihng. They were 
at first formed of wood. Soon, Ijp^ever, temples 
were erected of stone; and arch^M^ts displayed tlieir 
skill in forming structures of remarkable beauty and 
magnificence^ They were usually of an oblong or a 
round form, and generally adorned with columns, 
eitlier in the front alone or on all the four sides. 
These elegant edifices were usually lighted from the 
top, and tliey consisted of three parts, — the vesti- 
bule, the cella, and the hinder part. In the cella 
was placed the image or statue of the god, sur- 
rounded with a balustrade or miliugs. The hinder 
part of the building contained the treasures of the 
temple. In the earliest times of Roman history 
there seem to have been few or no temples for the 
worsliip of their gods, but simply altars, on which 
sacrifices were offered to gods in the open air. The 
Roman temples of later times were built after the 
model of the Greeks. 

Ill the early ages of the history of the Scandina- 
\iHii naiioiis, it was forbidden to erect temples, from 
tlie prevalence of the notion that it was offensive to 
the gods to pretend to enclose them within the cir- 
cuit of walls. Accordingly, even at the present day, 
there are found in Denmark, Sweden, and Nlirway, 
in the middle of a plain or upon some little hill, 
altars, around whicli they assembled to offer sacri- 
fices and to assist at oilier religious ceremonies. By 
degi'ees, as the nortlieni tribes held intercourse with 
other iiatioiiR, they began to build temples. The 
most splendid is said to have been that of Upsal 
ill Sweden, which glittered on all sides with gold. 
Hakoii, earl of Norway, erected another magni- 
ficent temple at Drontlieim. Iceland had also its 
temples, and the chronicles of that country speak 
witli admiration of two especially, one situated in 
the north of tire island and the other in tlie south. 
The temples of the northern nations are tlnifT de- 
scribed by Mallet in his ‘ Northern Antiquities — 
“ A Scandinavian temple was in fact nothing more 
than a large wooden baiiqueting-hall, with a small 
recess at one end that formed a kind of sanctuary. 
Ill winter a fire was kindled on a hearth placed ex- 
actly in the centre of the hall, the smoke finding its 
way out through apertures in tlie roof, which idse 
served for windows, and apjiear to have been fur- 
nished with shutters. On the southern side of the 
hall, opposite tlie ffl*e liearth, was the dndvegi, or 
high seat, a kind of throne raised on steps, and 
placed between two wooden columns, called the 
vegismlurj which were generally carved with Rtmie 
iiiscriptioiiB, and ornamented with images of Odinio 
divinities. This was the seat occupied by the Cliief- 
taiii, his most distinguished guest being placed on 
another bndvegi seat, probably not quite eo bigli. 
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wid without coiumiis, on the iiorthet'it «tde of the 
hid}, the fire biasing between tliem. Tlie other 
guests, and tlie retainers and dependents of tlie cliief> 
tain, were ranged witii their bacics to the wall, on 
benches to the right and tefl of tiiese bndvegi seats, 
the other side of tlie tables placed before them being 
unoccupied. The flesh of the sacriBced animals, 
after being boiled in a large kettle over the Are, was 
served up to those rude banqueters, who frequently 
amused themselves by throwitig the bones at one 
anotlier, the manner in which they were placed on 
the opposite sides of the hall being very convenient 
for indulging in this elegant pastime. After they 
had flnished eating their boiled horae flesh, they 
generally sat swilling their ale out of capacious 
drinking-lioms, and listening to tlie lay of a Skald 
or the tale of a Sagaman.” 

The temples belonging to the different nations of 
modem heathendom are described in the present 
work under the different names wliich they bear, 
and therefore it is mmecesaary to describe tliein liere. 

TENSIO-DAI-DSIN, a goddess who was the 
chief object of worship among tlie SiNTOiSTS (which 
see) of Japan. She was tlie supposed progenitor of 
the Daivi^ and the mother of the Japanese nation. 

TEO-TL, the name for God among tlie ancient 
Mexicans. He was called the Cause of causes and 
the Father of all things. He was identlBed with 
the sun-god, wiiich on this account was designated 
the TeS’tl 

TEPHILIJN. See Piiylactruy. 

TEUAPHIM, small Idols or images which are 
mentioned in very early times as having been wor- 
shipped. Tliey were sometimes worn as amulets or 
charms, and at otlier times regarded as tutelary. 
Tliese were the gods whicli Hachel carried away 
from her father Laban. In various other cases in 
the Old Testament the word teraphim is used for 
idols or superslitiotts figures. The Septuagint ren- 
der tlie word temphiin by oracles, and some Jewish 
writers allege that they were human heads placed in 
niches, and consulted by way of oracles. M. Juiieu 
supposes them to have been lioiisehold gods. 

TERMINISlIC CONTROVERSY, * dUpute 
which arose towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury on the question, Wliether Qod has fixed a ter- 
minus graiiat, or determiiiate period in the life of an 
individual, within which he may repent and find 
favour with his Maker; but after the expiration of 
whicli neither of tlie two is possible. This contro- 
versy was carried on at Leipsic between professors 
Ittig and Reicbenberg, the former of whom adopted 
the negative, and tlie latter the afiSiinative. Hence 
those who agreed with Reicheiiberg received tiie 
name of TermniHa, 

TEUMINISTS, a name given to the Nominal- 
ists (whicli see). 

TERRA. See Tellus. 

TERSANCTUS. See Chbeubical Himh. 
TERTIABIES, a class of monks of tlie Fremda- 


can order, who adhered to tlie third rule iHwncrlbed 
by St. Francis for such as wished to connect them- 
selves in some soit with his order, and to enjoy the 
benefits of it, and yet were not disposed to forsake 
all worldly business and to relinquish ail their pro- 
perty. Tiiis rule accordingly prescribed <mly cer- 
tain pious observances, but did not prohibit private 
property, marriages, public offices, and worldly occu- 
pations. Tliis institution of St. Francis was speedily 
followed by other orders of Romish monks; and 
hence most of the oiders of tlie present day have 
Tertiarii. See Franciscans. 

TERTULLIANISTS, a sect which was foi’med 
in Carthage in the beginning of tlie third century, 
and professed to follow the doctrines of the Mon- 
tanibts (which see) as developed in the writings of 
Tertulliaii, wlio was a native of Carthage, andwi 
presbyter in that city. This sect appears to have 
been still in existence even in the fifili century. 

TEUUHARUHATAI, a Fulynesiaii deity who 
was supposed to be able to neutralize the evil effects 
of sorcery. 

TEZCATLIPOCA, the chief of the thiiteen great- 
er gods of the ancient Mexicans. The name denotes 
the ‘‘ shining mirror,” and on the monuments and in 
the paintings lie is often represented as encircled by 
the disc of the sun. Lord Kingsborougii, in bis ‘An- 
tiquities of Mexico,' states that “all the attributes 
and powers whicli were assigned to Jehovah by tlie 
Hebrews were also bestowed upon Tezcatllpoca by 
the Mexicans.” Mr. Hardwick, however, inclines 
to believe that this deity was merely the deified im- 
personation of the generative powers of nature, and 
as such his liighest type was the sun. A festival in 
his honour was held annually in tlie month of May, 
when a human being, in the spring of life and of un- 
bleiiiished beauty, was sacrificed, and the heart of the 
victim, still warm and palpitating, was held up to- 
wards tlie sun, then thrown down before the image 
of the god while the people bowed in adoration. 

TU ARAM IS, the Thunderer, a deity worshipped 
among the ancient Gaul.n, corresponding to the Zeua 
of the Greeks and Jupiter of the Romans. 

THEAT1NS, a Romish order of monks which 
was formed in tlie sixteenth century. Its founder 
was John Peter Caraffa, afterwm'ds pope Paul IV., 
who instituted it, in 1524, at Tiieate, or Chieti, a 
town ill the kingdom of Naples. They were re- 
quired to renounce all personal possessions and to 
live on the bounty of the pious; and the duties im- 
posed upon them were, to succour decaying piety, 
to improve the style of preaching, to attend upon 
the sick and dying, and zealously to contend against 
all heretics. 'There were also some convents of sa- 
cred virgins connected with this order. 

TUEBET, the tenth month of the sactred and the 
fourth of the civil year according to the Hebrew 
calendar. 

THEISTS (from Gr. TAeoi, Gqd), tlmae who be- 
lieve in the existence of God, in oppositioii to 
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igt^ deny hie exUtence. The principal argti> 
mentfl by whioli Theiatt 8(i{>port their views have 
been already noticed under tlie article God. 

THEMIS, the goddess of Justice among the an- 
deitt Greeks. 

THEMISTIANS. See Aoncet.®. 

THEOCRACY, a species of government such as 
that which prevailed among the ancient Jews, in 
which Jehovah, the God of the universe, was recog- 
nised as their supreme civil ruler, atkd his laws as 
the statute-book, of tlie kingdom. 

THEODOREANS, a branch of the school of an- 
cient Greek philosophy called Cyrenaics (which see), 
if Theodoras taught that the great end of human life 
is to obtain joy and avoid grief; that prudence and 
jijstice are good, their opposites evil; and that plea- 
sm*e and pain are indiHerent. He held tliat pafriot- 
, ism was not a duty, but that every man ought to 
reckon the world liis country. He taught that there 
was nothing really disgraceful in (heft, adultery, or 
sacrilege; but. that they were branded only by pub- 
lic opinion, wliich was formed only to restrain fools. 
The heaviest charge, however, which was laid against 
Tlieodorus was that of atlmistn. Diogenes Laertius 
says that “l>e did away with all opinions respecting 
the gods;'' and Cicero repeats the cliarge, calling 
.him an Atheist. Others are of opinion that lie only 
denied the existence of those deities wltich were 
worshipped by the people. 

THEODOSIANS, a sect of dissenters from the 
jRuaao- Greek Church who separated some years since 
from (he Pomw'yans, partly because they neglected 
to purify by prayer the articles which (hey pur- 
chased h'om unbelievers. An early Protestant sect 
bearing this name was formed in Russia in 1552 by 
Theodosius, one of three monks who came from the 
interior of Muscovy to Vitepsk, a town of Lithua- 
nia. Tliese monks condemned idolatrous rites, and 
cast out the images from Iiouses and churches, break- 
ing them in pieces, and exhorting the people by 
their addresses and writings to worship God alone, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. The good seed of 
the Word took root and bore fruit at Vitepsk, the 
inliabitants liaviiig renounced idolatry, and built a 
cimreb, where tlie pure word of God was preached 
by Protestant ministers from Lithuania and Poland. 

THEODOT1AN3, a name given to the Monar- 
CU1AM0 (which see) of the second century, from their 
founder Theodotus, a leather-dresser from Byzantium. 

THEOPASCHITES (Gr, Theoa, God, and peui- 
eko, to suffer), a Christian sect wiiich arose in tlie 
fiftli century, founded by Peter Fullo, bishop of Aii- 
tiocii. He introduced into the liturgy a Monophy- 
site formula, which asseited that God had been cru- 
cified. Tiiis occasioned a dispute, the result of 
which was, that the Western Church rejected the 
oljjectioiiable clause, but the Eastern Church contin- 
ue to use it down to modern times without offence, 
because tliey refer the clause to Christ only, or to 
but one Ptrsoii in the Trinity. 


THEOPATHETICS, those mystics who have 
resigned themselves more or less passively to an 
imagined divine inanifestatiou. Among these may 
be mentioned Tanclielm, who appeared in tlie twelfth 
century, and announced himself as the resideiice of 
Deity; Giclilel, who believed ^mself s^poiuted to 
expiate by his prayers and pettit^n^, the sins of all 
mankind; and Kuhlnmnn, wj||L traversed Europe, 
the imagined head of tlie fiftlimonarcliy, summon- 
ing kings and nobles to Kubinission. 

THEOPHILANTHUOPISTS (Gr, levers of 
God and man), a sect of Deiata which appeared in 
France amid tlie confusion and disorder of tlie 
first revolution. While the state was indifferent to 
all forms of religion, and the republican directory 
WHS afmid of the Cliristhuiity which prevailed in tlie 
church, a felt consciousness of the necessity of some 
religion led many to adopt a form of worsliip adapted 
to a natural religion. Accordingly, in 1796, a kind 
of catechism or directory for public or social worship 
was published at Paris, under the title of ‘Manuel 
des Theantrophiles,’ This breviary, which met witli 
acceptance among numbers, was based on the simple 
fuiulainental articles of a belief in the existence of 
God, and in the immortality of the soul. A congre- 
gation for worsliip on these principles was formed in 
January 1797, composed of five families. Their 
numbers soon increased, and additional congregations 
were organized, professing this species of iiatural re- 
ligion, which consisted in worshipping God and lov- 
ing their fellow-creatures. It was not likely that a 
system of faitli whicli denied all the peculiar doc- 
trines of revealed religion would take deep root 
among any class of men, or exercise any permanent 
influence either over individual minds er society at 
large. Accordingly, no sooner was Christianity re- 
stored in France, even in the corrupt form of Roman- 
ism, than Theophilanthropism lost the slight hold it 
had got over the minds of its believers. The First 
Consul issued a proclamation that this mode of wor- 
sliip could no longer be tolerated in the nation ; and 
this system of natural religion, in its baiest and 
least attractive form, after a brief period of success, 
was wholly discontinued. An attempt was made by 
Lamennais to revive Theophilantliropism in 1840, 
but it utterly failed. 

THEOSOPHISTS (from Theoa^ God, and aophta, 
wisdom). This teim is usually applied to those 
who, like tlie Roaicrudana, apply religion to prin- 
ciples drawn from chemistry and natural science. 
The word was firet employed by the school of Por- 
phyry to denote those who knew God not by the 
study of theology, but by intuition, the higliest wis- 
dom. A theosophist, properly speaking, is one who 
speculates upon God and his works, not on the basie 
of reason, but of an inspiration peculiar to himself, 
a supernatural, divine faculty which he has received 
for the purpose. As examples, we might t^r to 
Jacob Behmen or Emanuel Swedenborg, to the Neo> 
Platonista of earlier and Schelliog of later times. 
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THEOTOKOS (Gr. mother of God), aii epithet 
by various Romish writers to the Vit^n 
Meiy as being the inottier of Jesus. See Mabio- 
LATRY. 

THEBAPEUT-® (from Gr. TherapmOt to heal), 
ap ascetic sect similar to the E8$en», which arose iu 
the first century after Christ among the Alexandrian 
Jews. The cells of these recluses were pleasantly 
situated on the farther shore of lake Mareotis. Here 
they lived, men and unmarried women, shut up 
singly iu tlteir cells, giving themselves up to prayer 
and religious meditation. The basis of their con- 
templations,'* says Neander, “ was an allegoric in- 
terpretation of Scripture, and they had old Tlieo- 
sophic writings, which served to guide them in their 
more profound investigations of Sci'ipture, according 
to the principles of the Alexandrian Hermeneutics. 
Bread and water constituted their only diet, and 
they practised frequent fasting. They ate nothing 
until evening, fur, through contempt of the body, 
they were ashamed, so long as sunlight was visible, 
to take sensible nourishment, to acknowledge their 
dependence on the world of sense. Many of them 
fasted for three or even six days in successiuu. 
Every Sabbath they came together, artd as the num- 
ber seven was particularly sacred with them, they 
held a still more solemn convocation once in every 
seven weeks. They celebrated, on this occasion, a 
simple love-feast, consisting of bread seasoned with 
Salt and liyssop; mystic discourses were delivered, 
hymns winch had been handed down from old tradi- 
tion were sung, and amidst choral music, daiices of 
mystic import were kept up late into the night.” 

It has been a favourite idea with some writers 
tliat the T/i^petUa! and (he Esfxn&t were identical; 
but it is not improbable that the same principles 
and tendencies may have given rise to two diiTereiit 
though similar sects at the same period, tiie one in 
Palestine and the other in Egypt. 

THEURQISTS (from TAeos, God. and cr^on, a 
work), those mystics who claim to hold converse 
with the world of spirits, and to have the high 
power and prerogative of working miracles, not by 
magic, but by supernatural endowment. Among 
these may be mentioned Apollonius of Tyana, Peter 
of Alcantara, and the large company of Romish 
saints. 

THIBET (Religion op). See Lamaisw. 
THOMAS (St.) (Cheistians of), a body of 
Syrian Christians inhabiting the interior of Malabar 
and Travanktlr, in the south-western part of Hindu- 
stan. Between fifty and sixty churches belong to 
this ancient branch of the Christiiui church, which 
has preserved the Syriac Scriptures in manuscript 
for many ages, and stood as a cliurcli separate from 
the rest of the Christian world, in the midst of the 
surrounding darkness, idolatry, aiidauperstitioii. The 
tradition among tliein is riiat the gospel was origi- 
nally planted in Uindostan by the apostle Thomas, 
who, after labouring for some time on the Coro- 


mandel coast, was put to death at a plac« mm 
Madras, whidi still bears the name of St. Thotuak’a 
Mount. Tlukt Christians existed in India at a very 
.early period is plain from the fact that the bhdtop of 
India was present and signed his name at the Conn* 
cil of Nice, a.d. 325. In the fiftl) century, a Chris- 
tian bishop from Antioch, accoiupauied by a small 
colony of Syrians, emigrated to Hindustan, and 
settled on the coast of Malabar. Thus a Ohristiau 
church lias existed, probably fi*om the time of the 
apostles, in that part of India, wjtich has tnain- 
taiiied its ground to this day, though exposed to 
frequent and severe persecutions. It still retains 
the liturgy ancienlly used in tiie churches of Syria, % 
and employs the Syriac language in public worship. 
Portuguese historians inform us that in 1503 there . 
were upwards of a hundred Christian ciiurches on 
the coast of Malabar. Romish missionai'ies sue-, 
ceeded in i^evaiiing upon not a few, particularly on 
the coast, to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope. These are known by the name of Syko- 
Roman CliKlSTlANS (which see). Those churches, 
however, which were situated in the interior refused 
to conform to Rome. These am tlie Syrian Chria* 

' tians of Malabar or the Christians of St>. Thomas, 
who were first brought to the notice of British 
Christians by the Christian Researches of Hr. Clau-. 
dius Buchanan, who visited them in 1806. The 
infonnation t}ni.H obtained led the Church of England 
Missionary Society to establish among these inter- 
esting Christians an extensive mission occupying 
two or three stations, which have now for many 
years been conducted by a pious and efficient stafi 
of agents. A college hae been established at Kotta- 
ydin for the instruction of candidates for the ministry 
in connection with the Syrian churcli, and which has 
been liberally endowed by tlie Rani of that country. 

THOMISTS, a philosophico-religious school which 
arose in the thirteenth century, deriving their name 
from the celebrated scholastic writer, Thomas Aqui- 
tuis, wito WHS honoured with the title of the ‘‘An- 
gelical Doctor.” He is justly considered as the 
chief of the schoolmen, lie belonged to the Domi- 
nican order; while bis rival, Duns Scotus, was a 
Franciscan. Aquinas taught at Paris, Rome, Bo- 
logna, and Pisji; and died in 1274, on his way to the 
council of Lyons, He was canonized by Pope John 
XXII. in 1323. In discussing tiie nature of science 
he laid down the fundamental principle, that every 
demonstration results from the combination of two 
elements, tlie empirical and the rational, (be one 
being tbe matter of tiie demonstration, and tbe otiiei* 
its productive form. His opinion on tbe subject of 
Univemals was, that tbe matter of a universal idea 
exists solely iu each individual, while the form is 
obtained by absti’acliug what is peculiar to each 
individual in order to consider what is common 
to all. Applying this distinction eatabliehed by 
Aquinas to his argument for tlie unity qf Ged| 
Mr. Douglas of Cavers thus preseute it in B 






^tooted fomn: — ^“Whatever constUates a being, an 
individual, is not communicable to another indi- 
vidual, otherwise it would not possess the priii- 
dple of individuation. T)>e properties which coii'^ 
stitute Aquinas a man, are common to the kind — 
tiie properties which constitute him an individual, 
are confined to himself; on j^he supposition of two 
gods, each is possessed of absolute being, and all 
perfections; but absolute being and all perfections 
constitute the Divine nature, — they are therefore 
identical with it, and by mathematical demonstration 
are identical with each other. Secondly, number 
implies difiference; but on the supposition of two 
Deities, they both possess all perfections, therefore 
there is no difference, and of course no number and 
no plurality. Thirdly, in the universe all are parts 
of a whole, co-ordinate and subservient one to an- 
other; but things wliicli differ do not assume one 
order unless under one ordainer, for many are more 
easily brought into one order by one than by many. 
Oue design is the natural result of one mind, but not 
of many minds, except contingently, that is, as far 
as they happen to be at one with each other. Jlut 
since that which is original is absolute and neces- 
sarily existent, and nowise contingent, it follows 
that the Original Cause which reduced all things 
under one order should itself be one; and this first 
and single cause is God.” In regard to the theory 
of tlie universe, Aquinas considered nature as a re- 
presentative of that which is in God, as a mirror of 
the Divine essence. He maintained that all crea- 
tures, rational and irrational, are as creatures the 
representation of the Trinity in tlie way of vestige, 
that is, merely attesting the action of the auige with- 
out reproducing its form. 

Tiioinas Aquinas endeavoured to prove that the 
doctrines of Christianity may be apprehended, on the 
oue hand, by reason, but, on the other, are above 
reason, and yet do not contradict it. He also sought 
to demonstrate that man does not know God by 
himself, but in his relation to the creature; while 
Boutus taught tlio opposite doctrine. On this point 
a keen argument was carried on between the Thom,' 
isl8 and the ScoHata, by which it was at length de- 
cided, that man may know the nature of God, but 
not so thoroughly that no part of his nature should 
be concealed from man. On the subject of the ex- 
istence of evil, Aquinas regarded evil as the absence 
of good, and as forming a necessaiy pait of the finite 
world, retaining, liowever, the difference between 
moral evil and physical evil; and holding wirli 
Augustine that the idea of evil belongs more pro- 
perly to the evil of guilt than to the evil of punish- 
ment. He taught that the power of Satan has been 
especially limited since the appearance of Christ. 

On the nature of man Aquinas drew a distinction 
between the sensitive soul and the intellectual soul ; 
tlte former being, in his view, propagated in a phy- 
sical manner as allied to the physical, while the 
latter is created by God, and is alone immortal. 


He believed man to luive been created in the full 
poBseseion of the Divine riglueousness, and not de- 
prived of it till after the fall. He held tlte doctrine 
of the substitution of Cindst, In the sense that ClinVt 
had endured in his body all the sufferings which men 
have to endure in their reputation, worldly posses- 
sions, body and soul; but tlialFin^je soul he pos- 
sessed the miiuterrupted enj( 3 |||amnt blessedness. 
In common with Anselm ano^eter Lombard, he 
endeavoured to retain Augustine's doctrine of an 
unconditional election, though with some liinitatioiis. 
Thus he taught that God wills that all men should 
be saved antecedently, but not consequently. He 
understood by justification, not only the acquittal of 
the sinner, but also the infusion of Divine grace 
from the iiand of God, which takes place at the 
same time with justification. He pointed out three 
ways in whicli a man could ascertain whether he 
was a subject of Divine giuce or not. (1.) Hy 
direct revelation on the pail of God — a mode wliicli 
is very rare, and Only given to some by special priv- 
ilege. (2.) By the man’s own spiritual conscious- 
ness; and (3.) By certain indications. The two last 
were in his opinion uncertain; but the notion of the 
uncertainty of man being in a state of grace, Luther 
denounced as a dangerous and sophistical doctrine. 

Aquinas spoke of faith as a virtue, though he con- 
sidered it as the highest of all the virtues. The 
distinction whicli he drew between a counsel and a 
prec^ gave rise to the Honiish doctrine of superero- 
gation; and his distinction of the difierent degrees 
of worsliip into Latria, Dulia^ and HyperduKuy has 
been the source of niucli of the idolatry of the Ciiurch 
of Koine. This eminent schoolman gave origin also 
to the Komish notions as to the physical efficacy of 
tlie sacraments in communicating grace, and the kin- 
dred dogma of baptismal regeneration. In the admin- 
istration of baptism he preferred immersion, as being 
the more ancient custom, because it reminded Ghris- 
tiiiiis of the burial of Christ, but he did not think it 
absolutely necessary. On the subject of the Eucha- 
rist, Aquinas maintained tliat Christ is wholly and 
uiidividedly in every particle of the host, in the 
same way the consecrated wine remains the blood of 
Christ as lung as it does not cease to be wine, tliough 
other liquids may be added. In maintaining Trait- 
substantiation, he held that the elements are, pro- 
perly speaking, clianged only into tlie body and 
blood of Ciirist, but his soul is united to iiis body, 
and his divine nature to his soul. He held that the 
cup should be reserved exclusively for the clergy. 
He taught that {lenance is a sacrament, the outward 
infliction being a sign of the inward penitence. The 
matter of penance is the sin wliich is to be removed; 
the foi*m consists in the words of tlie priest, I ab- 
solve thee.” In the writings of Thomas Aquinas 
occur some curious speculaUoiis as to the rssurrec-^ 
lion-body, wliich he alleges will be exceedingly deli- 
cate and ethereal ; nevertheless it will be tangible, 
as the body of Christ could be touched after the re- 
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Burre(^toii. He asserted ()iat tlte final judgment will 
take place mentally, because the verbal trial and 
defence of eacU individual will require too mucb 
time. He taught the doctrine of purgatory, not 
for all men, but only those who require it. Tiie 
truly pious go at once to heaven; the decidedly 
wicked go at once to hell. The Limbu% infantum 
he held as dif»tinguished from the Ldmhus pati'um in 
regard to (he quality of reward or punislnnent, be- 
cause children who die without baptism have not 
that hope of eternal salvation which the Fathers had 
prior to the ntanifestation of Christ. He believed 
that for the righteous were reserved different eiidow- 
inents of blessedness iii heaven. In addition to tlie 
golden crown whiuli is given to all the blessed, there 
are particular aureoUe for tnartyrs atid saints, for 
monks and nuns. Tlie future torments of the 
wicked, he alleged, would consist in useless repen- 
tance. They can neither change for the better nor 
for the worse. They hate God, and curse t)»e stale 
of the blessed. But the latter are not disturbed in 
the enjoyment of their happiness by feelings of com- 
pHSbion for the lost. 

The followers of Thomas Aquinas were ranged 
into a body in opposition to tlie Scoiista, chiefly on 
tlie question wliether the sacminents confer grace 
morally or physically. Dens and otlier Romish di- 
vines hold witli the Tfioniists tliat grace is conferred 
physically by the sacraments. It was in tlie four- 
teenth century that the two hostile sects fiMt en- 
gaged in angry controversy. The Dominicans 
joined the ThprnuU and the Franciscans the Scotinte, 
and warm coiUcntioiis ensued wliich divide Romish 
divines even -at the present day. The chief points 
of diflference regard tlie nature and extent of original 
sin, the measure of Diiine grace necessary to a 
man’s salvation, and some subjects of minor interest. 

THOR, tlie second principal god of the ancient 
Scandinavians. The Edda calls him the most val- 
iant of the sons of Odin. He was considered as the 
defender and avenger of the gods. He always car- 
ried a inailet, which he giasped with gauntlets of 
iron, and besides lie wore a girdle, which had the 
virtue to renew his strengtii as often as was needful. 
With these formidable weapons he overthrew the 
monsters and giants who were the enemies uf the 
gods. In the temple at Upsal, Thor stood at the 
left hand of Odin, with a crown upon his head, a 
sceptre in one hand, and his mallet in tlie other. It 
lias been alleged that human sacriflees were offered 
in honour of tliis god. Tlie Norwegians and Ice- 
landers appear to have been more devoted to tlie 
worship of Tltor than the Danes and Swedes ; the 
former looking upon him as the Almighty God, 
while the latter assigned that title to Odin. Indeed 
tile question is still undecided whether Odin or Thor 
U entitled to occupy the highest place in the Scan- 
ntnaviaii pantlieoii. 

THOTH, one of the gods of the nticient Egyp- 
tiana, who was believed to preside over letters; 


s^ieecb, and writing. It was the special office ia 
this deity to judge in the place of the dead the 
words which men had spoken upon the eartli. He 
^was worsliipped »i8 the god of writing by the Plies- 
iiiciaiis, the Scytliians, Germans, Gauls, and otlier 
ancient nations. He was flrst worshipped in Egy^it 
in a city on the westegi veige of tlie Delta, called 
by tiie Greeks (he lesser Hermopolis. Tite symbol 
uf Thoih was the This; and liis festival was cele- 
brated on tiie flrst day of tiie flrst moon in the year. 
From the beginning he was the god of the moon. 
Tiioth, as we learn from Mr. Osburn, is the first 
god whose human image is known to be depicted on 
the monuments of Egypt. He appears as an ibis- 
headed man. 

THUGS, a Hindu sect scattered throughout In- 
dia whose profession it is to get (heir food by mur- 
der. They owe tlieir origin and laws to the bloody 
goddess Kali, wlio, tliey allege, authorizes and coin- 
tnaiids tlieni to become murderers and plunderers. 
They are called not only by the name of Thugs but 
iilho by that of Pliansiagars, tlie instrument which 
they use wiien they murder people being a phaiisi, 
or noose, which they throw over the necks of those 
whom they intend to plunder, and strangle them. 
Tlie Thugs are composed of all castes. They cliiefly 
murder travellers ; and when tliey have selected a 
victim they will pursue him sometimes for weeks 
until they find a fkvourable opportunity for eft’eet- 
iiig their object. This being got, one casts the 
noose over his head, and iininediately tightens it as 
firmly as possible ; and another strikes liiin on the 
joints of the knees as he rises, and thus causes him 
to fall backwards. After he lias fallen, they kick 
him on tlie temples until he dies; after which they 
mangle the body and bury it. A portion of the 
plunder which they obtain on such occasions is pre- 
sented to their patron goddess KaU, ‘intense de- 
votion to Kali," says Dr. DnfF, “is tlie mysterious 
link that unites them in a bond of brotherliood that 
is indissoluble; and with a secrecy which for genera- 
tions has eluded the eflbrts of successive governments 
to detect them. It is under her special auspices 
tliat all their sanguinary depredations have been 
plmiiied, jnoseciited, and carried into execution. It 
is the tiioroiigli incorporation of a feeling of assurance 
ill lier aid with the entire framework of their mental 
and moral being, tliat has imparted to tlieir union all 
its strength and all its terror. In their sense of the 
term, they are of all men the most superstitiously 
exact, the tnost devoutly religious in (he performance 
of divine worsiiip. In honour of their guardian deity, 
there is a temple dedicated at Bindachul, near Mir- 
ziipur, to the north of Bengal. There, religious cere- 
monies arc constantly performed; and tiiousaiids of 
animals oflered in sacrifice. When a band of these 
leagued murderers, whose individuality and union 
have for ages been preserved in integrity, resolve to 
issue forth on their worse than marauding expedi- 
tion, deliberately intent on imbruing ilieir bands in 




tfte blood of tbeir fel1ow«, tliey firnt betake them- 
eeives to the temple of the goddess; present their 
prayers and supplications and offerings tliere; and 
voV) ill the event of success, to consecrate to her 
service a large proportion of the booty. Sliould 
they not succeed — should they even be seized, con- 
victed, and condemned to die,—* their confidence in 
Kali does not waver; their faith does nut stagger. 
They exonerate the goddess from all blame. They 
ascribe the cause of failure wholly to themselves. 
They assume all ihe^ guilt of having nagUded some 
of the dwindy prescribed forms. And they laugh 
to scorn the idea that any evil could possibly have 
befallen them, had they been faithful in the obser- 
vance of all the divinely appointed rules of their 
sanguinary craft.” 

THUM.MIM. See Urfm AND Thummim. 
THUNDERING LEGION (Thk). See J.egion 
(The Thundering). 

TflURIFICATI (Lat. Thua^ incense, and /ac/o, 
to make), a term used to denote those Christians in 
early times who had been tempted, in order to avoid 
persecution, to offer incense to the idols. Sec 
Lapsed Christians. 

TIRAS, Budhist temples in Japan. They are 
usually built on rising grounds, and constructed of 
the best cedars and firs, and adorned within with 
many carved images. In the middle of the tcni]>lc 
stands an altar with one or more gilt idols upon it, 
and a beautiful candlestick with perfumed candles 
burning before it. Ksempfer says: “The whole 
empire is full of these temples, and their priests are 
without number. Only in and about Miako they 
count 3,893 temples, and 37,093 JSiuJcku, or priests 
to attend them.” 

TISRI, the seventh month of the Jewish ecclesi- 
a!<tical year and the first of the civil. 

TITHES. In the Mosaic law the Jews were com- 
manded, each man to dedicate the tenth of his pos- 
sessions to the twofold purpose of maintaining public 
worehip and providing for the poor. From very 
early times indeed, long before the days of Moses, 
we find this practice existing. Thus we are told in 
Gen. xiv. 20 that Abraham paid to Melchiscdec, 
king and priest of Salem, tithes of the spoils which 
he had taken in battle ; and again, in Gen. xxviii. 
24, we read that Jacob vowed to dedicate to the 
service of the Lord the tenth or tithe of all that he 
might gain in Mesopotamia. Moses lays down re- 
gulations in regard to the payment of three different 
kinds of tithes. (1.) Ecclesiastical tithes ; (2.) Fes- 
tival tithes ; and (3.) Tithes for the poor. The ec- 
clesiastical tithes consisted of the tenth part of all 
the seed of the land, and of the fruit trees. These 
tithes were given to the Levites for their mainte- 
nance, and the Levites again gave a tenth of their 
tithes to the priests. It was allowed, however, to 
redeem the ecclesiastic^ tithes for money, )>rQvided 
an additional payment was made of the value of the 
fifth part to the original tithe. Out of the nine 


parts remaining after tiie ecclesiastical tithe was I 
paid, a second tithe was to be carried up to Jerusa- 
lem yearly, and there consumed by him and his 
household before the Lord in a eolemti festival. 
This tithe also could be commuted into money. 
Every third year this second or festival tithe, instead 
of beitig carried up to Jerusalem,\r^o be employed 
in charitable purposes; and, be^giveii to the poor, 
it was called the consummjition^ff tithes. 

Tims the payment of tithes was a Divine institu- 
tion, and to neglect it was to rob God. Thus, in 
Mai. iii. 8, 9, “ Will a man rob God? yet ye have 
robbed me. But ye say. Wherein have we robbed 
thee? In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with 
a curse : for ye have robbed me, even this whole 
nation.” While our blessed Lord was upon the 
earth, he sanctioned the payment of these ecclesias- 
tiwil dues, and even performed a miracle to pay the 
temple tax. Nor were tithes confined to the Jews 
only; among the ancient heathen nations a similar 
custom prevailed. The Greeks and Romans were 
wont to devote a tenth of their substance to the 
gods, and a tenth of the spoils of war to Jupiter, 
Mars, or Hercules. The Persians were also accus- 
tomed to give a tenth of the spoils to their gods. 
The analogy between Christiati ministers and the 
Jewi.Kh priesthood led the former to claim the tithes 
and first-fruits, of which we find mention before the 
lime of Constantine. In the Greek and Oriental 
churches tithes began to be claimed at an earlier pe- 
riod than in the Ltitin church. The Apmtolical 
Comtitutiona indeed mention tithes as being well 
known. 

According to Blackstone, the payment of tithes in 
England was coternporary with tlie first preaching 
of Christianity by Augustine in the sixth century ; 
btit the first recorded statute on the subject is the 
decree of a synod in A. D. 786, which enjoins the 
payment of tithes. Charlemagne establislted them 
in France, A. D. 788, and divided them into four 
parts, one for the support of church buildings, ano- 
ther for the poor, a third for the bishop, and a fourth 
for the parochial clergy. Though the Jewish Jaw is 
long since abrogated, the Jews still adhere to the 
practice in many cases of devoting a tenth part of 
their income to the poor. 

TITLE, a term used in England to denote a pre- 
sentation to some vacatit ecclesiastical benefice, or a 
certificate of such presentation required by bishops 
from those who apply to them for ordination. If a 
bishop ordain a\iy one without sufficient title, he 
must keep and maintain the person whom he so 
ordains with all things necessary until he can prefer 
him to some ecclesiastical living, upon pain of sus- 
pension from giving orders for the space of one year. 

TOMBS. From the most remote antiquity we 
find peculiar importance and sacredness attached to 
the resting places of the dead. In the book of 
Genesis a detailed account is given of the purchase 
of a burying place by Abraham from the soiui of 
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TONSURE. 


Hetika Wh«ii Jftcob was on his deatli-bed, li« called 
hie eon Joseph, end said to liim, Geu. xlvii. 29, If 
now 1 have found grace in thy sight, put, 1 pray thee, 
tHy Itand under my tiiigh, and deal kindly and truly 
with me; bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt.’* 
Under the influence of tlie same feeling, Qen. 1. 25. 
‘^Joeepli took an oath of the children of Israel 
saying, God will surely visit you, and ye shall 
carry up my bones from hence.” In ancient 
Greece the preservation of tombs was considered 
one of the first duties. Wiien the archons or 
rulers of Athens were about to enter upon oflice, 
tlmy were specially asked whether they had kept in 
repair the tombs of their ancestora. The most an- 
cient tombs consisted of natural or rudely excavated 
caverns ; and the primitive monuments were mounds 
of earth or heaps of stones piled upon the grave. 
Abraham’s burying place was the cave of Machpelah. 
Herodotus, describing the tombs of the ancient Scy- 
thians, mentions, that when a king or chief died, a 
large square excavation was made in tiie earth, within 
which the body was deposited, with weapons, uten- 
sils, and sacritices. The whole was covered over 
with earth. Similar tumuli are found throughout 
almost every country it» the world. In England 
j they are usually termed Barrows. Then there are 
the rough-hewn metnorial stones or cromlechs of the 
northern liordes. Excavated tombs abound in tliosie 
Eastern countries where rocky bills and mountains 
encourage their formation. Some of them are de- 
scribed by travellers as hewn in the firm rock, and 
branching into chambers, passages, and cells. The 
general description of an Egyptian tomb is as fol- 
lows : — A long square passage leads to a staircase, 
sometimes with a gallery on each side, and other 
chambers, and terminating in a large hall, in or be- 
neath which the remains were deposited. Sir. J. G. 
"Wilkinson tells us that one of the Theban tombs, 
appropriated to a distinguished priest, has an area 
altogether of nearly 24,000 square feet. These tombs 
are profusely decorated with frescoes, affording a 
picture history of titeir ancient manners and customs, 
with a view of their mythology. Ezekiel, in cliarg- 
ing the Hebrews with borrowing idolatry from 
Egypt, gives a representation of one of their tombs, 
viii. 8 — 10, “Tlien said lie unto me, Son of man, dig 
now ill the wall: and, when I had digged in the wall, 
behold a door. And lie said unto me. Go in, and 
behold the wicked abominations that they do here. 
So I went in and saw; and behold every form of 
creeping things, and abominable beasts, and all the 
idols of the house of Israel pouitrayed upon the wall 
round about.” The pyramids were probably de- 
signed, along with otljier purposes, to serve as royal 
tombs. The tumuli of Etruria again, as described 
by Mrs. Hamilton Gray, are of conical form, and 
surrounded by masonry. Eastern tombs being often 
excavated in the sides of perpendicular rocks, have 
usually entrances or porticoes sculptured in the solid 
4tone. Beautiful specimens are found in Lycia, in 


Asia Minor. The andent Roman tombs usmtUy 
consisted of a square building eontnijung a smaU 
chamber, in which were deposited tlie cinerary urns. 
There is a curious peculiarity in the Chinese tombs, 
that their fomi usually resembles the Greek letter 
om^Of the symbol of the ending. The Turkisli 
graves are usually covered with laige rounded stones. 
At the ends tall stones are placed, which taper down- 
ward. That at the head is surmounted by a sculj)^ 
tured turban, such as the deceased wore. The inner 
surfaces of the gravestones are covered with inscrip- 
tions in high relief, the letters of which are generally 
painted with vivid colours, and resplendent with 
gilding. The Anglo-Saxon tombs were very costly 
and magnificent. After the Conquest, the practice 
was introduced into England of placing stonecoflin lids 
with or without effigies under low arches. In the 
thirteenth century the flat grave-stone was employed 
on a level with the floor. At a later period tomb- 
stones were raised above the ground, and effigies, 
either in marble or metal, were frequently stretched 
upon altar-tombs. These were succeeded by erect 
tomb-stones, having inscriptions upon tliem, contain- 
ing the name, age, and excellencies of the deceased. 

TONSURE, a practice wliich is followed in the 
Church of Rome, of shaving the crown of the head 
as a preparation for orders ; and the higher the de- 
gree ol priesthood, the larger the tonsure that is re- 
quired. It was not made requisite before the fifti 
or sixth century. The first of the early Christian 
writers who speaks of it is Oplatus, and he reproves 
it in the case of the Donatists, who observed it. 
“Show,” says he, “where it is, commanded you to 
shave the heads of priests ; whereas, on the contrary, 
there are many exninple.s furnished to show that it ' 
ought not to be.” In the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, the design of the practice in the Romish 
Church is tlius described: — “Tlie tonsure is a sort of 
preparation for receiving orders; as persons are pre- 
pared for baptism by exorcisms, and for marriage by 
espousals, so those who are consecrated to God by 
tonsure are prepared for admission to the sacrament 
of ordere. Tonsure declares what manner of person 
lie should be, who desires to receive orders : the 
name of ‘Clerk,* {Clericus,) which he receives then 
for the first time, implies, that thenceforward he has 
taken the Lord for his inheritance, like those who, 
in the old law, were consecrated to the service of 
God, and to whom the Lord forbade tliat any portion 
ot the pound should be distributed in the land 
of promise, saying, ‘ I am thy jiortion and thy in- 
heritance.' This, although true of all Ciiristians, 
applies in a special manner to those who have been 
consecrated to tlie ministry. In tonsure tbe liair of 
the head is cut in tlie form of a crown, and should 
be worn in that form, enlarging the crown according 
as the Ecclesiastic advances in orders. This form of 
the tonsure, the Church teaches to be of apostolic 
origin : it is mentioned by the most audent and 
i venerable Fathers, by St. Denis the AreopagUe, b^ 
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l^t. Aoguitiiie, aiid b^r St. Jerome. According to 
iUwi venerable personagee, the toneure waa first iii- 
tr^uced by the Prince of the Apoatl^, in honour of 
the crown of thorns which wan pressed upon tlie 
Itead of the Hedeemer; that the instrument devised 
by the impiety of the Jews for the ignominy and 
torture of Christ may be worn by his Apostles as 
tlwir onuunent and glory.’* When the Eoinan mis- 
sionaries fii*8t came over to England, in the iniddle.of 
tlm seventh century, they found the Biitish clergy 
having H tonsiu*e on tiie forehead itt die shape of a 
orescent, inste^id of a circular tonsure on the occiput. 
X’his gave rise to a fierce controversy bi tween the 
two pai'ties. In the time of Jerome the liair of 
monks was cut, not shaven, lest, as he insinuates, 
they might resemble the heathen priests of Isis. In 
the eighth century there were three kinds of ton- 
sure; the Greek, in which the entire top of the 
head was sJiaven; the Koman, in a circular form, in 
imitation of the crown of thorns ; and the Oriental, 
from the forehead to the crown. Dr. Lingard says, 
that the custom of tlie British monks was to have 
the liair cut in the fore part of tlie Iiead in the form 
of a semicircle from ear to ear. 'ronsure is regularly 
observed among the Hindu Brahmins. Among the 
Budliists, the priest, from the coiniriencement of his 
noviciate, is shaved; and lie is provided with a 
razor that the tonsure may bo regularly performed. 
It is the usual custom to sliave once every fortnight. 
In China the tonsure of tlie Biidhist ditiers from that 
of the Taoist priests. Tlie Budliists shave ofiF all the 
hair from their heads, wliile tlie Taoists leave a little 
tuft on die back of the head. 

TOPHET, See Gehenna. 

TUACTORIjE, circular letters i.ssiied by a Chris- 
tian primate summoningtlie bishops of a province to 
meet in synod. 

^ TRADITION. See Faith (Rule of). 
TRADITION (Jewish). See Oral Law. 

TR.ADITION (Mohammedan). See Sonnah, 

TRANSMIGRATION, a doctrine whicli pervades 
Oriental pliilosopliy, and thence passed into Greece, 
tliat the soul after deatli undergoes a constant series 
of transformations. Both Hindus and Budliists be- 
lieve that this is tlie proper destiny of every soul 
wliile the universe lasts. Souls impure at death pass 
into bodies more gross than they have hitherto in- 
habited; but souls more pure into bodies of a more 
elevated kind, until at last they are fitted for absorp- 
tion in the Supreme Deity. 

TRANSUBSTAN'riATION, the conversion of 
the sacramental elements of bread and wine into the 
substance of the body and blood of oiir Lord Jesus 
Christ, wliicli the Romish churcli believes to take place 
when the officiating priest utters the words of conse- 
cration. The change thus effected is declared to be so 
perfect and comjilete, that, by connection and con- 
comitance, the soni and divinity of Christ coexist 
with his fiesh and blood under the species of bread 
and wine; and thus the elements, and every particle 


thereof, contain Christ whole and entire — divinity 
humanity, soul, body, and blood, with all their com- 
ponent parts. According to this doctrine nothing 
of the bread and wine remains except the accidents. 
The whole God and Christ Jesus is contained 
in the bread and wine, and ii^#very particle of tlie 
bread, and in every drop of the wi^^ This dogma 
nowhere occurs in the writings of eiii.ar the Greek 
or Latin Fathers. The firsl%race of it is to be 
found in the eighth century, when the council of 
Constantinople, in A. d. 754, having, in opposition 
to the worship of images, used these words : “ 0-..r 
Lord having left no otiier image of himself but tiie 
sacrament, in which tiie substance of bread mid wine 
is the image of liis body, we ought to make no other 
image of our Lord;” the second council of Nice, in 
A. D. 787, being resolved to support iniiige-worship, 
declared that ‘‘the saernment after consecration is not 
the image and antitype of Clirist’s body and blood, 
but is properly his body and blood,” Taking the 
hint from this last-cited decree, PascliHsius liadberl, 
a Benedictine monk, in the early part of the ninth 
century, began to advocate llio doctrine of a real 
change in the clemenls. In A. D. 831 he published 
a tieatise ou the subject, whicli brought into the 
field of controversy Mirious able writers who keenly 
opposed tlie introduction of this novel doctrine. 

A Jong period elapsed before tlie dogma of Tran- 
suhsUintlation met with anything approaching to gen- 
eral acceptance. It had been from the time of Fas- 
cliHsiiis tlie subject of angry contention, and one of 
its bitterest opponents had been the able scholastic 
writer Duns Scotus. In the eleventh centuiy, Be- 
rciigariiis and his numerous followers (see Bei^N- 
OAiiiANs) iiiaiiitaiiied tlie opinions of Scotus and 
opposed those of Faschasiiis. It was not iinleed till 
the fourth council of IjUteran, in A. D. 1‘216, tliat 
Tranmhstantiation was decreed to bo a doctrine of 
the cluirch, and from that time the name as well as 
the dogma came to be in current use. The words of 
the Lateral! decree are as follows: “The body and 
blood of Clirist are contained really in the sacrament 
ol the altar, under the species cf bread and wine ; the 
bread being trunsnbstaiHiated into the body of Jesus 
Christ, and the wine into iiis blood, by tlie power of 
God.” This canon, passed in the pontificate of In- 
nocent III., placed Ti'Hiisubstantiution among the set- 
tled doctrines of the Church of Rome, and accord- 
ingly the council of Trent, in 1551, pronounces an 
anathema upon all who disbelieve it. 

'FR E E- W 0 RS H I P. See Arbobolatkt. 

TRIFORMIANS, a Christian sect which arose in 
the fifth century, and derived their name from the 
peculiar doctrine which they taught in reference to 
the constitution of the Godhead. They maintained 
that the Father consists of a triple fonn or three 
parts, of which one is the Father, another the Son, 
and a third the Holy Ghost ; which parte of them- 
selves are imperfect, but in conjunction ooiieiitute 
the Divine nature. 
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lllTNE IMMERSION, t\\e practice of immersion 
in Baptism repeated tliree times. Tertullian speaks 
of it as a ceremony generally used in bis day. 
“We dip,” says be, “not once but three times, at the 
naming of each of the Persons of the Trinity.” The 
same testimony is given by Jerome, Basil, and other 
writers of ancient times. The reasons for this prac- 
tice which are assigned are two; — (1.) That it might 
represent Christ’s three days' burial and his resur- 
rection on tlie third day ; (2.) That it might repre- 
sent a profession of faith in the Holy Trinity, in 
whose name baptism is dispensed. Tlie practice of 
trbie immersion came to be abused by the Arians in 
Spain, who founded on the practice an argument in 
favour of a ditferejice of degrees of divinity in the 
three Divine persons. To discountenance this idea, 
Gregory tlie Great advised the adoption of one im- 
mersion in the Spanish churches, though trine im- 
inerbion was continued at Rome. A diversity of 
practice in baptism began now to appear in the 
churches of Spain, some usiitg one immersion and 

I othei-8 three immersions. To restore uniformity of 
practice, the fotirth council of Toledo, in A. D. 633, 
which was a general council of all Spain, decreed 
that only one immersion should be used in baptism. 
Most of the Oriental rubrics prescribe trine immer- 
sion, and the Greek church still adheres to the prac- 
tice, while the .Armenian church first sitrinkles thrice 
and then dips ibrice. 

TRINITARIANS, a name applied to all who 
hold the doctrine of a Trinity or Tri-unity of persons 
in the Godhead. These believe that there is only one 
essence of tlie Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
that they have tlie same numerical, and not merely 
the same specific essence. They further believe 
that in this one essence there is a threefold distinc- 
tion, which they express by saying that there are 
three persons, distinguished from each other by tbeir 
personal properties and by their operations. Some 
Trinitarians maintain the subordination of the Son 
and tlie Spirit to the Father; and this view is un- 
doubtedly supported by the authority of a number of 
the ancient Christian fathers. But it is difficult to 
speak of a subordination among the persons of the 
Trinity without conveying an idea of their inferiority 
to the Father, wliich cannot be admitted consistently 
with the essential unity of the Godhead. See next 
article. 

TRINITY, a word commonly used by divines to 
denote the ineffable mystery of tliree persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that 
these three persons are one Gtid. The doctrine is 
thus expressed in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith: — “In the ugity of the Godhead there be 
tliree persons, of one substance, power, and eternity; 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is of none, neiiher begotten nor 
proceeding; the Son is eternally begotten of the 
Father; the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from 
the Father and the Son.” The doctrine of the 


Trinity has been an article of faith in «very ago of 
the church; though the word itself is alleged by 
some to hav^ been first used by Theophilus of An- 
tioch, who flourished about A. D. 162, and by others 
to have been first employed by a synod whieli met at 
Alexandria in a. d. 317. The Trinity is confessedly 
a doctrine of revelation, and the proofs of it are 
therefore to be sought in the Christian Scriptures. 
But BO many traces of it are found in the reli- 
gions of all heathen natiuiis, that many liave boen • 
led to consider it as a doctrine of the primeval reli- 
gion, and handed down by tradition. Thus the three 
Cabeiri mentioned by Saiicliouiathon, one of the 
earliest of profane writers, were worshipped in 8am- 
othracia. Three principles were wor8hipi>ed by the 
ancient Persians. Thoth, or Hermes Trismegistus, 
the most celebrated of the ancient Egyptian deities, 
is said to have held “that there were three principal 
powers, virtues, or forms in God, and that the name of 
the ineffable Creator implied one Deity.” The Hin- 
dus have their Brahma, Vislniu, and Shiva; and the 
Budhists of Ceylon their three sacred gems, Budha, 
the Sacred Books, and the Priesthood; while among 
the Budhists of Nepal, Intelligence, the first nrin- 
ciple, was associated with Dharma, the princijne of 
matter, and a mediating power, or Sanga, was com 
billed with the two others, in order to secure their 
union and harmonious co-operation. The Platonic 
trinity, a-s taught by Plato bimself, and more fully 
by his followers, consisted of three principles, which 
were lield to be combined in the Divine nature, the 
Good, Mind or Intelligence, and the Soul. But no- 
where in all the systems of heathenism do we find 
anything approaching to the sublime, consistent, and 
all-comprelieiisive Trinity of the Bible. 

TRITHEISTS, a sect which arose in the sixth 
century, maintaining that there are three Gods. Its 
origin is ascribed to John Ascimage, a Syrian philo- 
sopher; and the doctrines of the Tritheists were sup- 
ported by John Philoponus, a philosoplier and gram- 
marian of Alexandria. They imagined that there 
were in the Deity three natures or substances equal 
in all respects, and therefore held in reality that 
there were three Gods. 

’FRITTYA. See Suovetaurilia. 

TRUMPETS (Feast op). See New Year 
(Festival op the). 

TRY Elis, a board of thirty ministers, composed 
of Presbyterians and Independents, with a few Bap- 
tists, appointed by Cromwell in 1654 to examine and 
license preachers throughout England. 

'i'SABIANS (from Heb. Taaba, a host), those who 
worship the heavenly hosts, being one of tlie earliest 
forms in wliich idolatry appeared. This species of 
idolatry first prevailed in Chaldea, wlieiice it spread 
over all the East, passed into Ejp'pt, and thence 
found its way into Greece. The sun, the moon, and 
eacli of the stars, was believed to be a Divine inteUi- 
gence, who exercised a coiisUtiit influence foi* good 
or evil upon the destinies of men. See MrraOLOOV. 



'TUBINGEN SCHOOL, h class of German di- 
mes ef 'the present ceiitnry, who, following in the 
steps of Strauss, the author of the ' Life of Jesus,* 
resolved the whole gospel liistory into mythological 
fables, and held that all the books of the New Tes- 
tament, witii the exception of Hve, were the fabrica- 
Itousof the second century, and that the Cliristianity 
of the Church, far from being the product of Clirist 
himself, resulted as a compromise from the protracted 
cotidict of the early heresies, in which Gnosticism 
played the most prominent part. 

TUNKEUS. SeeDoNKERg. 

TURLUPINS, a sect foiuid in Savoy and Dau- 
phtiiy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Of their peculiar tenets little is known, but they ap- 
{tear to have borne coiuiidei'able resemblance to the 
Brethren. OF the Free Spirit (which see). They 
are said to have denied that believers are in any 
sense under the law, a»»d to have rejected outward 
ordinances, holding tliat worsliip ouglit to be exclu- 
sively mental and spiritual, without any external ex- 
pression. It is difficult, however, to arrive at an 
accurate knowledge of tlie dissenting sects of that 
period, as the infurinatiou concerning them is chiefly 
derived from writers belonging to the doininaiit 
church, to whicli they were keenly opposed. 

TYCHB, the personification of chance or good 
fortune among the ancient Greeks, and identical 
with the goddess Fwtuna of the Homans. 

TYPHCEUS, a name given by ancient Greek 


writers, from Homer downwards, to a hideous mon- 
ster of the primitive world, described sometime as 
a destructive liurricane, and at other times as a ter- 
rific fire-Ufeathing giant. 

TYPIION, the god of evil in the ancient Egvp* 
tiaii mythology. He was at first called Seti or Sur 
tech. According to Lepsius he is idji^Jfied on one 
monumental inscription with the Phoehlxjian Bel or 
Baal, During the ascendeniljllkof the Hycsos, or 
Shepherd kings, in Egypt, Typlion was the iiational 
divinity, and reigned supreine among the gods. But 
after tiie expulsion of the hated Hycsos, lie was no 
longer tolerated in any part of the country; his 
name was cliiselled out of the monuments, and from 
that time he became the evil genius, the personifica- 
tion of disease and desolation and death. His sym- 
bol was a human form surmounted by the head of 
some fabulous animal. Tlie ass was a symbol of 
this iniHchievous god, and also, according to Plu- 
tarch, the crocodile and the hippopotamus. Jab- 
loiiski explains the word Typhon as meaning a nox- 
ious or destructive wind, which in relation to Egypt 
applied to the glowing, scurcliing south wind from 
the desert. Tliis god, in short, was the personifica- 
tion of every evil, and especially of physical evil. 

TYll, a warrior deity among the ancient Scandi- 
navians, the protector of champions and brave men. 
The Prose Edda declares Itim to be the most daring 
and intrepid of ail tiie gods, as well as tlie dispenser 
to otiiers of valour in war. 


UBTQUITARTANS, a sect which arose at the 
time of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
holding as their distinctive tenet that the body of 
Jesus Christ is everywhere or in every place. This 
idea originated with Brentius, one of the earliest re- 
formers, who fii-st broached it in 1560. It was urged 
as one of the objections to the Formula of Concord, 
that it contained this doctrine. The Helmstadt the- 
ologians, who were opposed to the Formula, refused 
to ^mit the doctrine of Ubiquity, but with strange 
inconsistency, they held it possible that Christ, as 
man, should be in various places at the same time. 
This subject formed one of the chief points of con- 
troversy between the Swabian and Swiss divines in 
the sixteenth century. Tlie former drew an argu- 
ment in proof of the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the Eucharist from the doctrine 
of the communication of tlie Divine attributes, par- 
! ticularly Omnipresence, to tlie hutnati nature of 
I Christ, in consequence of the hypostatic union, | 


The latter, on the contrary, denied the communitA- 
tion of the Divine properties to the human iiarure of 
Christ, and opposed in particular tiie omnipresence 
of the man Clirist Jesus. Hence originated the 
Ubiqiiitarian controversy, whicli gave rise to many 
subtle disquisitions on both sides. This dispute 
was renewed in the seventeenth century among the 
controversies whicli arose in the Lutlieran cliurch 
between the divines of Tubingen- and those of 
Giessen. 

ULTRAMONTANIST3, a name given to those 
belonging to the Church of Rome, whether clergy- 
men or laymen, who defend the infallibility of the 
pope, and the impossibility of improving the church 
by planting themselves on the ground of established 
usages, and of the necessity of an external universal 
autliority. 

UNCTION. See Anointing. 

UNCTION (Extreme), one of the seven sacra- 
iiieiits of the Church of Rome, by which, according 
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to Deim, a cidc person is anointed witii Mcred oil 
bj a priest, under a prescribed form of words, for 
the purpose of healing botii the mind and the body/' 
It is only to be administered when the sitk ai'e in 
danger of death, or when, sinking with age, Hiey 
seem likely to die daily, even though they have no 
Ollier illness. The matter used in anointing is oil 
of olives, blessed by a bishop ; but a common priest, 
in case of nebessity, may consecrate the oil, tliough 
not without license from the pope. When llie con* 
seorated oil is exhausted, the Homan ritual prescribes 
I that a priest may mingle unconsecrated oil with that 
wliich is consecrated, but in less quantity than that 
i which remains. Tlie proximate matter of the sacra- 
ment is anointing, or the use and application of oil. 
There are seven anointings, one for each of the Hve 
senses, namely, the eyes, ears, nose, month, and 
I hands, and the other two for the breast and feet. 
The anointing in all cases must be made in the form 
of a cross, though this is not considered essential to 
the validity of the sacrament. The order of admin- 
istering extreme unction is as follows : — The priest 
having entered tlie house, shall put over his surplice 
a violet-coloured stole, and present tlie cross to tlie 
sick person to be devoutly kissed. After sprinkling 
with holy water, the priest, unless tlie person be in 
tlie la^t agonies, must recite three successive prayers 
and the general confession. Before lie begins to 
anoint the sick, he admonishes the by-stauders to 
pray for him, and he himself uiters a sliort prayer. 
Then having dipped the style or his tliumb in the 
holy oil he anoints tlie sick in tlie form of liie cross. 
Beginning witli the sense of sight he anoints each 
eye, saying, “ The Lord through this holy unction -f 
and his own most gracious compassion, forgive thee 
whatsoever sin thou hast committed by seeing.” 
After each anointing tlie priest is required to wipe 
the anointed places witli a lump of new silk or some- 
thing similar, and afterwards burn the silk. He 
tlien goes tlirough tlie same ceremonies with each of 
the other parts of the body that are to be anointed, 
and when all is finished the priest must wipe his 
fingers well with bread-pith, and (hen wash them, 
and thi-ow this bread and this water into the fire ; 
after which he shall take care to carry all the lumps 
of silk home with him, and burn them in the church, 
and throw the ashes into the sacrarium. The cere- 
mony closes with the recitation of a few prayers 
suited to the ocoasion, and admonitions to encourage 
the sick to die in the Lord, and strengthen him for 
putting to flight the assaults of demons. The Ro- 
manists allege that this sacrament was instituted by 
our Lord, btiinated by Mark vi. 13, “ And they cast 
out many devils, and anointed with oil many that 
were sick, and healed them;” and afterwards recom- 
mended and published by James v. 14 and 15, Is 
any sick among you ? let him ciUl for the elders of 
the church ; and let them pray over liiin, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord : and the prayer 
of fiuth shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 


him up ; and if )ie Imve co.mmitted sins, they shall 
forgiven him.” Romish divines allege tliat this aao- 
rainent was probably instituted by our Lord after 
his resurrection, when Christ instituted peniteuoe, of 
which the council of Trent sa3r8 extreme unction is 
the consummation. 

UNIATES or United Gbeeks. See Gbeex 
Church. 

UNIFORMITY (Act of), a celebrated act passed 
by the English parliament in the reign of Charles 
II., by which all who refused to subscribe to the 
doctrines, or to observe the rites of the church of 
England, were excluded from its communion, and if 
ecclesiastics, deprived of their offices. Tin’s act 
came into operation on the 24tli of August 1(162, 
which has been often termed the Ei'a of Nonconform- 
ity^ when nearly 2,0(X) ministers, being conscientiously 
unable to conform, were ejected from their benefices. 
See England (Church of). 

UNIGENITUS. See Bull Unigenitub. 

UNITARIANS, the name assumed by the modem 
SOCINIANS (which see) as being in their view expres- 
sive of their belief in the Personal unity of God in 
opposition to the belief of Triuitariana in a Trinity 
of Persons iiMhe Godlicad. In reference to this ap- 
pellation, Mr. BeLham, one of tlieir ablest champi- 
ons, ssiys : “ We do not answer to that name (Soci- 
nian), nor do we approve of being distinguished by 
it. In the first place, because the doctrine we hold 
is not borrowed from Socinus, but is known and uni- 
versally allowed to have been coeval with the apos- 
tles. And further, we dilTer very materially from 
the opinions of that very great and good man and his ' 
immediate followers, who strangely imagined that 
Christ, though a human being, was advanced by God 
to the government of the whole created universe, 
and was the proper object of religious worship. We 
call ourselves Unitarians, or, to distinguish ourselves 
from other Christians who assumed that name, ‘ Pro- 
per,’ or ‘Original Unitarians;' and we consider our- 
selves as entitled to this distinction from presenp- 
tion, from the reason of the thing, and now from the 
custom of the language.*' But far from assenting to 
the use of the term Unitarians as exclusively appli- 
cable to the modern Socinians, it is well known that 
Trinitarians, and even Arians, claim the appellation 
as equally belonging to them, seeing they hold, in 
its strictest sense, the unity of God. In justice, 
however, to the Unitarians of our day, it is well to 
bear in mind that they adopt the name as indicating 
that they are believers in God in one person only, in 
opposition to the Trinitarians, wiio l^lieve in tiiree 
persons in one God. 

The founder of the sect of modern Urutarians is 
undoubtedly Robert Priestley. Though educated for 
the Cliristian ministry this apostle of Socinianis4o 
early displayed a tendency towards exotaiive specu- 
lation. While attending a theological academy 
founded by Dr. Doddridge at Davantry, Ids mind 
became unsettled on various points, but more esp«< 
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dfttly on tlie tnbject of Ihe-Tnnity. In 1774 he was 
0v4niued as pnstor of a congregation of Nonconfonn- 
iiits at Birminglmin. Here he came at lengtli to 
avow openly his belief in the non-inepiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures; and in regard to the peraotj of 
Christ, not contented wuli holding the opinioiia of 
the Socinians of former times, he maintained that 
Christ was no more titan a man, and therefore to 
worsliip him was idolatry. The creed of Priestley, 
accordingly, was strictly 'Humanitarian. He was 
compelled to leave Birmingham in 1793, in conse- 
quence of a riot, in wliicli both his Itonse and chapel 
were destroyed by tlie populace. After officiating 
for a short time as minister of a Unitarian cliapel in 
liondon, lie emigrated to America, where he died in 
1804. But though Dr. Priestley was the founder of 
Unitarianism in its modern pliuse in England, the 
system received after his deal It the most able and 
efficient support from the writings aiid labours of 
Tiiomas Belsliam. His “ Calm Inquiry into the 
Scripture Doctrine concerning tlie Persoti of Clirist,” 
wliicli appeared in 1811, was recognized indeed as 
the ablest defence of Unitarianism which had ever 
apjteared, and is to this day regarded as a standard 
work on the subject. A keen tfnd protracted con- ! 
troversy had been carried on between Dr. Priestley 
and Dr., afterwards Bishop, Horsley ; and Mr. Bcl- 
slmm lias met with powerful opponents in Dr. Magee 
in Ireland, Dr. Pye Smith in England, and Dr. 
Wardlaw in Scotland. 

The Unitarians have no separate and settleit* creed 
to wliich tliey adliere as a body ; and as a necessiiry 
consequence of that unfettered freedom of tlionglit 
which each one ciaims for liirnself, the utmost diver- 
sity of opinion prevails among them, not on minor 
^ points alone, but even on the most important doc- 
o trines of the go.spel. They hold the fundamental 
W’inciple as to the entire and sole sufficiency of 
ttoripturo as the rule of fait it and [tractice. They 
deny with the Pelagians tlie original and innate de- 
pmvity of human nature, but maintain tiiat man is 
now as perfect momlly as be was at the creation. 
'IMiey believe lliat there is one only God, and that 
Deity belongs to tlie Father alone; tliey deny the 
supreme deity of the Son and the Holy Ghost viewed 
as separate persons in thS Trinity. This doctrine of 
the essential personal oneness of God is their rally- 
iog point amid all the differences which exist among 
them on other subjects. In regard to the Person of 
Cinist titey at'e far from being agreed. Some hold 
Ingli Arian, otiiert low Arian notions, while the 
^at mass oT them coincide with Priestley and Bel- 
sham in holding Humanitarian opinions. “Tiie 
Unitarian doctrine,” says Belsiiam, “ is that Jesus of 
Nazareth was a man constituted in all respects like 
other men, subject to tlie same infirmities, the same 
ignofatiee, prejudices, and frailties.” In regard (o 
the object of the mission of Ciirist, the same autlior 
decUres tliat he was autliorized to reveal to all 
mankind, without distinction, the great doctrine of a 


future life, in which men shall be rewarded according j 
to their works.” The death of Clirist, lie tells us, 
was “ not to exhibit the evil of shi, or in any sense 
to make atonement for it,” but “as a martyr to the 
truth, and a necessary preliminary to his resurrec- 
tion.” The Holy Spirit' is regarded by Uintarians 
as the spiritual influence by wliicli^rGod eomuiuni- 
cates with man, and thus dra^ very near to him, 
winning him over to liimselr^ Regeneration tliey 
hold to be necessary in order that a man may be- 
come a true Christian, and this new birth is with 
them simply the calling forth into activity those 
sluniboring energies wliicli are inherent in tlie moral 
nature of the man. In proportion as these latent 
energies are developed, and all tendencies to sin are 
subdued, man approaches nearer to the attainment of 
that salvation wliicli it is tlie design of the gospel to 
bestow. In regard to the design of the dealli of 
Clirist, Unitarians dift’ei* widely from all Trinitarian 
deiiomiiialions. They deny its propitiatory or vica- 
rious character, maintaining as they do tliat God is 
disposed to forgive sin without any other condition 
than the sinner’s reiienlaiice. They regard the gos- 
pel, to Use the language of one of their own writers, 
“as a divinely-given remedy fur liimian eins and 
woes, and recognize in it, especially as embodied in 
tlic all-powerful life of Christ, a restorative agency, 
a developing and uplifting agency, sufficient to sa\fi 
the world, iiolwithsiHiiding its numerous and terrible 
evils.” According to the tlieological system of Uni- 
tariaiiisin, eternal punishnient forms no part of Chris- 
tianity. On this suliject Bolsham remarks: “The 
wcll'iiiformed Christian will not licsitate a moment 
to reject the supposition of eleniul piinislirneiif. 
Had the Christian revelation indeed contained such 
a doctrine as this, it would have been tiie greatest 
curse with which the world was ever visited.” Tlie 
personality of the devil, and the existence of fallen 
spirits, are also denied. In short, the entire system 
of Unitarianism proceeds on a denial of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, and the substitution of a 
iniional philosopliico-rcligious creed which fails to 
give either solidity or unity to a sect. They are 
agreed only as to a series of negations, butaltogetlier 
at variance as to positive Iriitlis. 

Though Unitarianism professes to frame a theolo- 
gy in complete accortjance with tlie principles of 
reason and common sense, it has never succeeded in 
securing a firm hold of any considerable number of 
people in any pari of tlie British Empire. Its congre- 
gations ill England, far from being numerous, amount 
only to somewhere about 250, and those in Ireland 
do not exceed the small number of 44, while in Scot- 
land tliere is only the fractional number of 6 congre- 
gations professedly Unitarian. And it is a remarkable 
fact, that a hirge proportion of the buildings now occu« 
pied in England as churches by Unitarian congrega- 
tions belonged originally to the old English Presby- 
terians, who were strictly Trinitarian iii tUeit theolo- 
gical views. Tiie Unitarian churches are managed 
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Mtirely on CongregHtioiiHlist principles, encli cotigre- 
gHtioii being w)i(»)ly indepeitdent of every other. 
There is a body in London bearing the name of the 
BriHsh and Foreign Association, wliicli, however, 
exercises iieiiher legislative nor judicial powers. 
Tliough the Racoviaii catechism was recognised by 
the old Socinians as containing a condensed epitome 
of tlieir principles, the modern Unitarians refuhe to 
acknowledge any work except the Bible as an au- 
thoritative exposition of their views, though even to 
it they deny plenary inspiration, and place on a level 
with it, in point of authority, the mental constitution 
of tlte human being. The philosophy of Kant, and 
the spirit of Idealism imported from Germany, has 
undoubtedly exercised no slight influence in inodify- 
iiig the opinions of some of the Unitarians of the 
present day. They are lax, or, as they style it, libe- 
ral in their ecclesiastical arrangeiKients. So lalitudi- 
iiarian indeed is the sect, that they admit to the 
Lord*s table all without exception who are disposed 
to join them in partaking of the ordinance. It is 
difficiiU to ascertain the numbers of a body whose 
members are so loosely connected together. Mr. 
Marsdeti com{)Utes the whole Unitarians of the three 
kingdoms at 100,000, wbicli is probably rather above 
than below the amount. Avowed adherents of this 
denomination were excluded from the benctits of the 
Toleration Act when it was framed, and continued 
so until 1813, wlien the section of the statute which 
affected them was abrogated. Since that period tliey 
have been on a footing with all other Protestant dis- 
senters with respect to political privileges. 

Independently altogether of professed Unitarians, 
there are many in connection with Tniiitarian 
churches, panicularly on the Continent, who hold the 
di^tinctive principles of Uiiitarianisin. Tliis is to a 
great extent the case with the Lutheran churches in 
Germany, the Reformed churches of Geneva, France, 
and Holland. In the midst of the Congregationalist 
churches of North America also, tlicre has sprung 
up, since the end of the last century, a large body of 
semi 'rationalist Unitarians, embracing many of the 
most cultivated families of Boston, tlie American 
Athens, and many of the first authors, poets, and 
statesmen of America. 

UNITARIANS IN AMERICA. The first ap- 
I>earaMce of Uiiitariaiiism in the United States is 
generally traced to (be middle of tlie last centu- 
ry, when its principles appear to have been ex- 
tensively adopted in Massticbusetts. In 1756, Em- 
lyn's * Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Account 
of Jesus Christ * was published in Boston, and 
extensively drculated. But there was little open 
avowal of Unitarianism until after the American 
Revolution. The first movement in this direction 
was made by one of the three Episcopal churches 
in Boston, wliich adopted an amended liturgy, ex- 
cluding tlie recognition of the Trinity. Between 
fbat period and the end of the century, Unitarian 
sentiiiients were preaclied in various parts of New 


England, and met with extensive and cordial accep- 
tance among all classes of the people. Congrega* 
lions were rapidly formed, and the cause went for- 
ward with amaaing success. The visit of Dr. Priestley 
to Philadelphia in 1794 led to the fonnation of a 
small congregation there. But one circumstance 
which more than any other gave an impulse to Uni- 
tarianism in America in the beginning of the present 
century, was the settlement of Dr. Cliantiing as pas- 
tor of a congregation in Boston. From the com- 
mencement of his ministerial career he established 
himself in public estimation as a preacher of fervid 
eloquence and unequalled power. Eager crowds 
flocked to hear him, not on Sabbaths only, but on 
week-days ; and, wliile avowedly a Unitarian, the 
seriousness of bis manner, (he evident sincerity which 
marked his whole pulpit appearances, and, above all, 
the spirituality and close searching character of his 
sermons, gathered around him a large and attached 
flock, who diffused Unitarian principles with such 
success in the city of Boston and its neighbourhood, 
that it is now said to contain 150 coiigi'egations he- 
longing to the body. When Clianniug first ap- 
peared the term Unitarians was not yet in current 
use in America, thofie who denied the doctrine of tlia 
Trinity being called Liberal Christians. 

Ill 1805, an eminent Unitarian liaving been ap- 
pointed to the Divinity chair of the university of 
Cambridge, Massac) lusetts, public attention was 
aroused by a controversy which arose in conse- 
quence. Various pamphlets were published on tlie 
subject, and discussions were carried on, which 
gained over some converts to antitriiiitarian views 
But the year 1816 formed an epoch in the history of 
American Uiiitarianisin, in consequence of the re- 
piiblication in Boston of a chapter from Belsliam's 
Memoirs of Lindsey, under the title of ‘The Pro- 
gre^s and Present State of the Unitarian Churches 
ill America.’ A controversy ensued, headed by Dr. 
Clianning, which led to an alienation of the orthodox 
from the Liberal or Unitarian Congregationalists. 
Up to this time Iiarmony had prevailed between the 
two parties, and the ministers of both had been ac- 
customed to exchange pulpits. Now, however, a com- 
plete separation seemed to be imminent. Meanwhile 
a circumstance occurred wlii^h brought matters to a 
crisis. Dr. Clianning preached a sermon at Balti- 
more, at tlie ordination of Mr. Sparks, in which he 
set forth his Unitarian opinions with plainness and 
prominence. This led to a keen controversy on the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the doctrines of Calvinism 
generally. The result was, that before the contro* 
versy liad subsided the Orthodox and Unitarian 
Congregationalists were found to constitute two dis- 
tinct bodies. Tiie iiuiiiher of Gongregationalbt 
churches professedly Unitarian amount iosomewtiere 
between 300 and 400, and besides it is oompitted 
that tiiere are now in the United States about '2,600 
congregations of Unitarians, chiefly of the sects 
called Christians, Uiiiversalists, and Friends or 
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QiuUceni. lu connection with tlie Unirarian body a 
bUnontbiy periodical is published in Boston, called 
the Christian Examiner, witicli has some able con- 
tributors. There is also a vigorous association, 
called the American Unitarian Association, which 
was founded in Boston in 1825, and which, in its 
latest report, speaks of the condition and prospects 
of the denomination as very encoimiging. 

UNITED BRETHREN. See Moravians. 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST, a Chris- 
tian denomination whicii took its rise in tlie United 
States about the year 1755. It was founded by 
William Otterbein, a minister of the German Re- 
formed church, who had a few years before emigrat- 
ed to America. Soon after his ordination to tlie 
pastoral charge of a congregation in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, he became deeply impressed with the so* 
lernnity of the work in which he was engaged ; and 
labouring with zeal, earnestness, and singlene8.s of 
heart, tlie Divine blessing so accomptinied his la- 
bours, that a spirit of prayer was jioured out exten- 
sively upon his dock. A revival c9himenced, and, 
amid much opposition and even persecution from the 
ungodly, the church of the United Brethren in Christ 
was formed. The principle on which it was founded 
was tiie idea that the people of God are not limited 
to any particular corninunity, and that the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart is the only true bond 
of Christian fellowship. All, therefore, who are ani- 
mated by this love, Otterbein held should and may 
freely meet together around the sacramental table of 
the liord. To this catholic spirit violent opposition 
was manifested by the diderent Clirisiiaii churches 
and sects, who resisted the proposed union as an in- 
novation in the established order and usage of the 
time. Tlie number of German brethren who agreed 
in opinion with Otterbein increased rapidly, and 
churches were formed in the states of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The first conference 
of the United Brethren in Christ was held in the 
city of Baltimore in 1789. Meanwhile the body re- 
ceived large accessions to its member.ship, and the I 
preachers were drawn from different denominations, 
including the German Reforiried, the Lutherans, ^the 
Meniionites, and some few Methodists. That 'the 
ministers might be united the more closely, an an- 
* ntml conference was appointed, which met for the 
first time in Mtiryland in 1800. They there organ- 
ized tiiemselves into a regular Christian body, Wil- 
liam Otterbein and Martin Boehm being elected as 
superintendents or bishops; and agreed that each 
should act according to his own convictions as to the 
mode of baptism. It was soon felt to be necessary 
tiiat some general regulations should be laid down 
for tlie government of the churcli. A conference 
was, aocoidiiigly held for the purpose in 1815 at 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, wlien, after mature 
deUberatiDn, a summaiy of doctrines and rules of 
discipline were adopted. Tlieir doctrines were iden- 
tical with those of orthodox churclies in general. 


In regard to ecclesiastical organization, the Bretliren 
church recognizes only one order in the ministry, | 
that of ordained elders, but besides these there are 
numerous officers in the churdi, such as class-leaders, 
steward.**, preachers-in-chai'ge, presiding elders, and 
bishops. Tliere are three ordeif of conferences, the 
quarterly, annual, and general. Tlj^^ast -named is 
the highest tribmml, and is com^8e<i (..''elders elect- 
ed by the laity of the church. ^iPor a long time the 
religious exercises of this body of Christians were 
conducted in the German language exclusively or 
nearly so. This arrangement having been dispensed 
with, great numbers have of late years been added to 
its coititnitnion. 

UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND. See England (Church of). 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, a large, 
active, and energetic denomination of dissenters in 
Scotland, formed by the union of the United Seces- 
sion and Belief Churches in 1847. These two bodies 
had for a long period i)revions to their union been 
tending towards a closer and more cordial co-opera- 
tion in various Christian objects. A feeling of sym- 
pathy and kindness had been gradually growing 
among tlie ministers and members of the respective 
cimrehes. Thoughts of union began to arise and 
gather strength in both deiiominaiions. Negotia- 
tions at length commenced in 1835 between the two 
synods, and committees were appointed on both 
sides to promote friendly intercourse. Matters went 
slowly forward, when, in 1840, a scheme of union 
was drawn up which met with the approbation of 
both parties. But at this period the prepumtioiis 
for union were tpniporarily laid aNide in consequence 
of the rise of the Atonement controversy in the 
United Secession Clinrch, which engaged the atten- 
tion of both ministers and people for several years 
to the exclusiuii of almost every other subject. But 
this unhappy contention came to a close; a more 
auspicious season arrived, and on the 13th of May, 
1847, the long-expected union was consummated in 
Tanfield Hall, Cauonmills, in the suburbs of Edin- 
burgh, a place which Iiad already, only four years 
before, been the scene of the organization of the 
Free Oiurcli of Scotland as a separate denomination. 

“ Tlie synods proceeded," as Dr. Andrew Tliomson 
describes it, “ about mid-day from their usual place 
of meeting to the appointed scene. Hundreds of 
people had come fi|eti other parts of Scotland tt> 
witness the event ; and many of these, along with 
lliousands of the inliabitants of Edinburgli, lined tlie 
streeUi on the way to Tanfield. On the arrival of 
tlie two synods, the spacious hall was found crowded 
with an immense assemblage, deeply interested and 
solemnized. The members of the two courts took 
tlieir position in a reserved space in tlie middle of 
the ball, and were arranged in alternate benches, so 
M to be mingled with one another. The proceed- 
ings were begun with the singing of psalms and 
prayer. The clerks read the minute of their re- 
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•{leotive «y«ods agreeing to utiiou ; the moderators 
of rhe two synods then giving to eacli other the right 
lutudof fehowsliip, declared the union formed. TIteir 
example was followed by the ministers and elders ; 
the immense audience, catching the spirit of the 
scene, exchanged the same tokens of Christian re* 
gat'd ; the countenances of some were beaming with 
hope, some were melted into tears, but all were 
grateful and gkd ; and the two churches, mergitig 
their denominational name, but not their denoinhia- 
tional mission, became one, uitder the designation of 
the United Peesbytekian Church.” 

The articles of the basis of union as adopted by 
both synods were tis follows : — 

“ I. Tliat the Word of Cod contained in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments is the only 
rule of faith and practice. 

“II. That the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and tiie Larger and Shorter Catechisms, are the con- 
fession and catechisms of this ciiurcli, and contain 
the authorized sajthibition of tlm sense in which we 
understand tlie Holy Scriptures, it being always un- 
derstood that we do not approve of anything in these 
documents wliicli teaches, or may be supposed to 
teacli, compulsory or persecuting and intolerant prin- 
ciples in religion. 

“ III. That Presbyterian government, without any 
superiority of office to that of a teaching presbyter, 
and in a due subordination of church courts, which is 
founded on, and agreeable to, the Word of God, is 
tlie govenunent of this citurch. 

“ IV. Tliat tlie ordinances of worship shall be ad- 
ministered in the United Church as they iiave been 
ill both bodies of wliich it is formed ; and that tlie 
West minster Directory of Worship coiitimie to be 
regarded as a compilation of excellent rules. 

“ V. That tlie term of membership is a credible 
profession of the faith of Christ as held by this 
church — a profession made with intelligence, and 
justided by a corresponding character and deportment. 

“ VI. That witli regard to those ministers and 
sessions who think that tiie 2d section of the 26tli 
chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
Huthorizes free comiiiuniun — that is, not loose, or in- 
discriminate communion, but the occasional admis- 
sion to fellowship in tiie Lord's Supper, of persons 
respecting wliose Cliristian character satisfactory evi- 
dence lias been obtained, thuiigli belonging to other 
religious denominations, they iMl enjoy what they 
enjoyed in their separate communions — the right of 
acting on their conscientious convictions. 

“VII. Tliat tlie election of office-bearers of ibis 
I cimrch, in its several congregations, belongs, by the 
I antliurity of Christ, exclusively to the members in 
full communion. 

“ VIII. That this church solemnly recognizes the 
obligation to hold forth, as well as to hold fast, the 
doctrine and laws of Ciirist ; and to make exertions 
f(;r the universal ditfusion of the blessings of His 
gospel at home and abroad 


“IX. TlMt as the Lord jiath ordained that 
who preach tlie gospel should live of the 
that they wlio are taught in tlie word sliouSd eonnmi* 
nicate to him that teaclieth in all good thiug8-*4lutt 
tliey who are strong should help tlie weak— 4nd that, 
having freely received, they should freely give the 
gospel to those who are destitute of it— ^Ins churidt 
asserts the obligation and the pnvilege of its mem- 
ber, in^uenced by regard to the authority of Christ, 
to support, and extend, by voluntai'y contributions, 
the ordinances of the gospel. 

“X. That the respective bodies of which this 
churcii is composed, wirliotit requiring from eacli 
other an approval of the steps of procedure by their 
fathers, or interfering with tlie riglit of private judg- 
ment ill reference to these, unite in regarding, as still 
valid, the reasons on which they have hitherto niain- 
taiiied their state of secession and separation from 
the judicatories of the Established church, as ex- 
pre.'ised in tlie autliorized ducnmeiits of the respective 
bodies; and in maintaining the lawfulness and obli- 
gation of sepsfl^iioii from ecclesiastical bodies in 
which dangerous error is tolerated : or the discipline 
of the church, or the rights of lier ministers, or mem- 
bers, are disregarded. 

“ The United Church, in their present most solemn 
circiimstauces, join in expressing their grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the great Head of the Church, for 
the measure of spiritual good which He has accom- 
plished by them in their separate state — their deep 
sense of tlie many imperfections and sins which have 
marked their ecclesiastical management — and their 
deieriniiicd resolution, in dependence on the promised 
grace of their Lord, to apply more faithfully the great 
principles of church-feliowship — to be mofe watch- 
ful in reference to admission and discipline, that the 
purity and efficiency of their congregations may be 
promoted, and the gi'eat end of their existence, as a 
collective body, may be answered with respect to all 
within its pale, and to all without it, whether mem- 
bers of other denoinhiatlons, or ‘ the world lying in 
wickedness.’ 

“ And, ill fine, the United Cimrch regard with a 
feeljiig of brotherhood all the faitliful followers of 
Christ, and shall endeavour to maintain the unity of 
the whole body of Christ, by a readiness to co-oper- 
ate with all its members in all things in which they ^ 
are agi’eed." 

In common witli the other Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, the United Presbyterian Chuveh adheres 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms as their authorized 
subordinate standards. Its form of ecclesiastical 
government is strictly Presbyterian, tliough differing 
as yet from the other Scottish Presbyteritui bodies, 
inasmuch as it lias no General Assembly nor Pfovhi- 
cial Synods. It has one geneial Synod wliieh meets 
amiutdiy eitiier in Glasgow or Edinburgfi, and con- 
sists of all ministers having charges, along with an 
older from each session. The mode of conducting 
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piiblto worship is the same as that wiiich' prevails 
generftlly throughout Scotland. The only exception 
is tiukt a new hymn-book has been sanctioned by the 
Synod for the use of Utiited Presbyterian congrega- 
tions. Most of the churches belonging to the body 
celebrate the Lord's Supper quarterly at least, some 
of them more frequently ; and the communicants, in- 
stead of sitting around tables spread for the purpose, 
receive the communion in their pews and all at once. 
A large number of both the ministers and elders of 
the United Presbyterian church openly avow tlieir 
adherence to voluntary principles, but these princi- 
ples are nowhere to be found in her recognized 
standards. 

Since the date of the Union in 1847, the United 
Presbyterian church. has been steadily increasing in 
numbers,. and advancing in outward prosperity and 
systematic usefulness. At the last meeting of synod 
ill May 1859, the Report on Statistics announced 
that the entire body comprehended 533 congi*ega- 
tions, and that the number of members or persons in 
full communion with the church had rUched 157,801, 
being an addition to the membership of the previous 
year of 3,433. Tlie number of students in attend- 
ance at the Tlieological Hall is 191. To liquidate 
the debt on the church buildings, and thus free the 
congregations from all pecuniary encumbrances, the 
most laudable efforts are in course of being made. 
The report presented on this subject to the last 
meeting of Synod, stated that the trustees of the 
Ferguson bequest liad gi’auted £3,000 to the Debt 
Liquidation Board, on condition that twice that 
amount should be cotitributed by the church. In 
fulfilment of this conditioti, accoi’dhigly, the sum of 
£7,300 has been contributed. The amount of Con- 
gregational Expenditure for the year ending May 
, 1859 has been £124,837 18s. 8'4d., wliile the collec- 

\\ lions throughout the church for missionary and bene- 
\\ vulent purposes has been £34,732 lOs. 9|d. In 
connection with this efficient body of Christians, 
there are 851 Sabbath schools, having 7,647 teachers, 
and 63,280 scholars. Of advanced classes there arc 
640, with an attendance of 17,431. Tlie number of 
prayer meetings regularly kept amounts to 972, 
wliich are attended by 24,099 persons. 

As a branch of the United Presbyterian church 
there is a large, induential, and growing cliurch in 
Canada, bearing the same name. Efficient missions 
are maintained in different parts of the world. Thus 
ill Jamaica there are about twenty missionary 
oliurohes, having, in addition to their regular pastors, 
a large staff of catechists and teachers. At Montego 
7 bay there is a flourishing academy, witli a classical 
teacher and a theological tutor. In Trinidad there 
are two missionary churches. In Eaffiuria. Sohth 
Africa, there is a mission station in full operation, 
and at Old Calabar, in Western Africa, another con- 
ducted ill the most vigorous and efficient manner. A 
considerable and rapidly-increasing number of con- 
gregations connected with the body exists in Austra- 
u. 


lia; and an agent is employed for the dronlation of 
the Scriptures in Persia. Thus both at home and 
abroad this flourishing denomination U earrying out, 
with the most gratifying efficiency, the high and 
honourable work which belongs to it as an important 
section of the church of Christ in Scotland; 

UNITED SECESSION CHUR<^, See Seces- 
sion Church (United). ^ 

UNITED SOCIETY OF^ELIEVERS. See 
Shakers. 

UNIVERSAL FRIENDS, a sect whicli arose in 
Tates county. New York, towards the end of last 
century, profbssing to be followers of Jemima Wilk- 
inson, who pretended to work miracles, and assumed 
the title of ‘‘ the universal friend of mankind.' 
From lier the sect, which is now all but extinct 
were sometimes called WiUetnsoniatu. Jemima was 
born in Rhode Island in 1753, and educated a Quak- 
er. In October 1776, on recovering from an attack 
of sickness, in which she had fallen into a kind of 
trance, she announced that she had .been raised from 
the dead, and had received a divide commission as a 
religious teacher. Having gathered around her a 
few proselytes, she fonned a settlement between 
Seneca Lake and Crooked Ijake, which she styled 
New Jerusalem. With tlie professed view of show- 
ing that she could really work miracles, she engaged 
on a ceitain day to walk on the water in imitation of 
Christ. At the appointed time her followers assem- 
bled on the banks of the Seneca Lake. Jemima 
herself appeared on a platform whicli had been 
erected, and addressing her followers ns they stood 
around, she declared her readiness to walk upon the 
water, but tliat jshe must previously know whether 
they had faith that she could pass over the lake as 
on dry land ; and on their replying in the affirmative 
she calmly replied that as they believed in her power 
it was unnecessary to display it. The religious tenets 
<if Jemima Wilkinson were a strange medley* Bhe 
claimed to be inspired and to have reached absolute 
perfection. She pretended to foretell future events, 
to discern the secrets of the heart, and to have the 
power of healing diseases. Slie asserted that those 
who refused to believe' in her claims rejected the 
counsel of God against themselves. She actually 
professed to be Christ in his second coming. Two 
of her disciples gave tliemselves out to be the “ two 
witnesses" mentioned in tbe Book of Revelation. 
Jemima amassed a la^ge fortune by the donations of 
her followers, and lived in a luxurious and expensive 
manner. She died in 1819, at the age of sixty-six 
years. 

UNIVERSALISTS, a denomination of Christians 
who maintain as their distinctive tenet that God will 
in the end save tbe whole human family from sin an^ 
death, and make all rational beings lioly and happy, 
by and through tlie mediation of Jesus Chrii^t, the 
Saviour of the world. They by no means deny that 
God, as a holy and a just God, will punish sin, but 
some of them assert that sin is wholly punished iu 
i U 
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tfu« life, while otiten assert that it extends to a fu- 
ture world, in which, however, the sufferings of the 
wicked will be purgatorial in tlieir character, and 
will terminate in eternal blessedness. The first 
church which was formed in England on the princi- 
ples of Universalism was one which was gathered in 
London under the ministry of the Bev. James Relly, 
who appeal's to have held either Arian or Unitarian 
views as to the constitution of the Godhead. Hence 
has arisen a peculiarity which attaches to Universal- 
ism in Great Britain which does not belong to it so 
obviously in the United States, that it is classed and 
confounded with Unifarlanism. The creed of the Rcl- 
lyan Universalists is thus stated by Mr. Whittemore 
in his Modern History of Universalisin: “Jesus Christ 
had made satisfaction for all the human race, and 
bore their sins in his body. Hence he knew nothing 
of inflicting the demands of justice upon the sinner. 
Sill is to be dreaded for the natural evils which it 
brings in its train, but not for the penalty of the Di- 
vine law, which we have all suffered to the full in 
the person of Jesus. Tims although Relly admitted 
the doctrine of partial suffering in the future state, 
he maintained that the state of unbelievers, after 
death, cannot be a state of punishment, because Je- 
sus Clirist, who hath tasted death for every man, 
bore tlie chastisements of their peace when the 
Lord laid upon him the iniquities of us all. He ad- 
mitted the doctrine of mi^e^y in the future slate only 
on tlie principle that while in unbelief men know 
not, nor believe, that Jesus hath put away their sins 
by the sacrifice of liimself; and therefore they are 
oppressed with guilt and fear; and these are in pro- 
portion to their use or abuse of knowledge ; to their 
receiving, or obstinately rejecting, the Divine evi- 
dences and demonstrations of gmee and salvation. 
But he looked beyond all evil and misery, whether 
in this or the future state, to a time of universal res- 
titution, when all mankind will be brought to know 
the Lamb of God who hath taken away the sin of 
the world.” 

One of tlie earliest converts of Relly wa^ John 
Murray, wlio had been previously a Wesleyan 
preaclier, but left the Metiiodist body, and avowed 
himself in 1770 a Universalist. Soon after joining 
tlie Rellyans he emigrated to America, wliere he 
commenced preaching and propagating his peculiar 
opinions in various parts of the United States, and 
thus became the principal origffiator of the Univer- 
salist denomination in that country. The peculiar 
doctrines of the sect had no doubt been previously 
taught by individuals both from the pulpit and the 
press. But as a separate body, the American Utii- 
versalists claim Joiin Murray as their founder. Af- 
ter itinerating several years throughout the States, 
he settled in Gloucester, Massachusetts, where the 
first Universalist society was organised in 1779. 
Several preachers of the doctrine arose about that 
time in New England. Elhanan Winchester, a noted i 
preacher among the Calvinisiic Baptists, adopted | 


Universalist views at Philadelphia in 1781. Soon 
after he left America for England, and became i4to 
successor of Relly in the Universalist congregation 
ill London. Dissensions at length arose among the. 
members of the congregation, which gi'adnally dis- 
persed, and the body was broken U]), and about 1820 
was nearly extinct. In the report of the last census 
in 1851 only two congregations of Universalists were 
returned as existing in England, one in Plymouth 
and another in Liverpool; while in Scotland there is 
only one small congregation in Glasgow, originated 
in 1801 by the Rev. Neil Douglas, a Relief minister 
in Dundee, who embraced Universalist principles. 

The early promulgators of Universalisin in the 
United States of America were visited with severe 
persecution. Instead of checking the progi’ess of 
the ductrine, such treatment only increased the num- 
bers of those who maintained it. At length the 
UniverHalibts felt themselves compelled for mutual 
protection to assume a denominaiiunal name and 
form, and even to puhlisli to the world a written 
Profession of Faiili. A meeting of delegates from 
the different societies was held accordingly in Ox- 
ford, Massachusetts, in 1785, when Uie body was 
organized, and assumed the name of Ind&pe/nderU 
Christian Universalists. The following year a gen- 
eral convention of the body was held in Boston, and 
met annually thereafter. Tlie cause of Universal- 
ism received a considerable impulse in 1791 by the 
accession of the Rev. Hosea Ballou, who was con- 
verted from the Baptists, and wlio, by a ‘Treatise 
on tlie Atonement,’ so ably advocated both Unitari- 
an and Universalist principles, that considerable 
numbers were led to embrace tliem. At length, in 
1803, in consequence of the prevailing misconcep- 
tions as to their real tenets, the geiieml con- 
vention found it necessary to frame and publish 
a Profession of Faith, the only one indeed that 
has ever appeared. Its articles, which are merely 
three in number, are as follows: — “I. We believe 
that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments contain a revelation of the character and 
will of God, and of the duty, interest, and final des- 
tination of mankind. 11. We believe there is one 
God, whose nature is love ; revealed in one Ijord 
Jesus Ciirist, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, wlio will 
finally restore the whole tkmily of mankind to holi- 
ness and happiness. 111. We believe that lioliiiess 
and true happiness are inseparably connected ; and 
that believers ought to maintain order, and practise 
good works, for these things are good and profitable 
unto men.” These articles have never been changed, 
and are still recognized by the denomination. 

In 1827 a division began to arise among the Uni- 
versalists in America on the question as to puiiish- 
meiit after death, some asserting it to be limited, 
and others denying it altogether. The discussiutt 
went on, and ultimately resulted in a partial sejiHra- 
tioii from the body, of a few brethren in Massachn- 
setts, who constituted themselves into the “Mattsa- 
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oliueetis Awociation of RestoratioiiistH.'* Titis (*ma11 
seceding partj, after remaining together for a time, 
came to be alMorbed into the Free^ Will Baptists and 
tiie Uwktrkmsj wiiile others returned back to the 
main body. A cliange took place iti 1833 in the 
Annttal Convention, which was now named tlie 

United States Conventioit,” with advisory powers 
only, and constituted by a ^legation of four minis- 
ters and six laymen from eacli state convention in 
its teliowship. TIte state conventions in 1847 were 
eighteen in number, representing 1,116 societies, 
716 meeting-houses, and 717 preachers. About the 
year 1840 the American Universalists divided into 
two parties, bearing the names respectively of Tm- 
PARTML1STS and Restorationists (wliich see). 
Those who liold Universalist opinions are not limit- 
ed to the body whicli bears tlie name, but many be- 
' lunging to other denominations, and nearly all the 
Unitarians, are agreed in the tinal salvation of the 
wiiole human family. 

UNIVEKSALS. See Nominalists, Real- 
ists. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD. See Bread (Un- 
leavened),, 

UNLEAVENED BREAD (Feast op). See 
Passover. 

UP-ANGAS, four sacred books of the Hindus 
which constitute the fourth class of the Shastras 
(wliich see). Tlie name Up-angas implies ‘'append- 
ed bodies of learning," from their being always 
placed last in the enumeration of the sacred writ- 
ings. They are four in number, the first embracing 
the eighteen Puranas (which see), along with the 
Ramagan and Makahharat, the la.st of which in- 
cludes the Bhagamt GUa. The second and third 
Up-angas consist of the four principal works on lo- 
gic and dialectics and metaphysics. Tlie fourth and 
last Up anga consists of the body of law in eighteen 
books, compiled by Manu, the son of Bmlnna, and 
other sacred personages. 

UPANISHADS, a kind of supplement to the sa- 
cred books of the Hindus, particularly the Vedas, in 
which the Vaidic doctrines are commented on and 
explained. 

UPA -VEDAS, sub - scriptures of the Hindus. 
They were deduced from the four original Vedas 
(which see), and were delivered to mankind by 
Brahma and other deities and inspired sages. They 
treat of the theory and practice of medicine, of mu- 
sic in its most extended significtition, of archery, ar- 
chitecture, and sixty-four mechanical arts. 

UPIS, a surname of Artemis as the goddess who 
assisted women in childbirth. 

URANIA, one of the Muses (which see). It 
was also a surname of Aphrodite (which see). 

URANUS (Gr. heaven), identical with the Ccdm 
of the Latins, a son of Oe^ or Crceo, and sometimes 
called her husband. From this union sprang Oce- 
anm and other gods and goddesses, including Sa- 
turn, Cybele, the Titans, and others. 


URD, one of the Norns or Destinies (which 
see) of the ancient Scandinavians. 

URDAR-FOUNTAIN, a spring of precious wa- 
ter from which the DesUnks are represented as wa- 
tering the Ash-tree, so celebrated in Northern my- 
thology under the name of Vggdrascl (which see). 

URDDHABAHUS, Hindu jK'^tiw who extend 
one or both arms above th^jiJieads till they remain 
of themselves thus elevati^ They also close the 
fist, and the nails being suffered to grow at length 
perforate the hand. Tliis class of men are solitary 
mendicants, who subsist upon alms, and have no 
fixed abode. Many of them go naked, but some 
wear a wrapper stained with ochre. They usually 
assume the Saiva inarkH, and twist their hair so as 
to project from the forehead. 

URIM AND THUMMIM (Ileb. lights and perfec 
tions), something connected with the breastplat e of the 
ancient Jewish liigh-priest. No description is given 
of them in the Sacred Scriptures, and they are only 
briefly noticed. Thus Exod. xxviii. 30, “And thou 
shult put in the breastplate of judgment the Urim 
and the Thummim; and they shall be upon Aaron’s 
heart when he goeth in before the Lord : and Aaron 
shall bear the judgment of the cliildren of Israel 
upon his heart before the Lord continually;’’ and 
Lev. viii. 7, 8, “ And he put upon him the coat, and 
girded him with the girdle, and clothed him with 
the robe, and put the epiiod upon him, and he girded 
him with the curious girdle of the ephod, and bound 
it unto him therewith. And he put the breastplate 
upon him : also he put in the breastplate the Urim 
and the Thummim.’’ It has been disputed among 
the learned whether the Urim and Thummim were 
identical with the stones of the breastplate, or some- 
thing distinct from them. On this point the mass 
of commentatora are divided. Several of the Jew- 
ish rabbis among the ancients, and Spencer, Micha- 
elis, Jnhn, and Gesenius among the modems, con- 
tend that they were something entirely distinct from 
the pectoral, and deposited within the pocket or bag 
made of its folds. Some of the earlier Hebrew doc- 
tors say that what are called the Urim and Tliuminitn 
were nothing else than an inscription, upon a plate 
of gold, of the Tetragrammaton, or four- lettered 
name of God, by the mystic virtue of which the 
high-priest was enabled to pronounce luminous and 
perfect oracles to the people. Spencer, in his eru- 
dite work on the laws of the Hebrews, supposes that 
the Urim were identical with the Teraphim, and 
were small divining images put into the lining of 
the breastplate, which by a miracle were made to 
speak witli an articulate voice, and utter oracles 
from God. According to iElian, confirmed by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, the high-priest among the Egyptians, 
as superior judge, wore around liis neck an image of 
sapphire, which was called “Truth." This state- 
ment is borne out by the recent discoveries on the 
Egyptian monuments. Thus Rosellini tells us: — 
“Among the monuments of the tombs representations 
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of penonA are found who filled the office of i^hief 
judge, and who wore the common little image of the 
goddess Thmti suspended from the neck.” Sir J. 
G. Wilkinson gives from the Theban monuments an 
engraving of the goddess, who was honoured under 
the double character of truth and justice, and was 
represented %ith closed eyes. After speaking of 
this badge of the judge among the ancient Egyptians, 
Wilkinson remarks : “ A similar emblem was used 
by the high-priests of the Jews ; and it is a temark- 
able fact, that the word Thummim is noc only trans- 
lated * truth,' but, being a plural or dual woi*d, cor- 
responds to the Egyptian notion of the ‘ two Truths,' 
or the double caimcity of this goddess. According 
to some, the Uriin and Thummim signify ‘lights and 
perfections,' or ‘ light and truth,* which last present 
a striking analogy to the two figures of RS and 
Thmei in the breastplate worn by the Egyptians. 
And though the resemblance of the Urim and the 
Uraeus (or basilisk), the symbol of majesty, sug> 
gested by Lord Prudlioe, is very remarkable, I am 
disposed to think the ‘lights,' Aoriin or Uriin, 
more nearly related to the sun, which is seated in 
the breastplate with the figure of Truth.” 

Scripture afibrds no information as to the manner 
in which the Lord was consulted by Urim and 
Thummim ; the rabbins, however, say that it was as 
follows : — ^'i'he priest put on his robes, and went not 
into the holy of holies, but into the holy place, and 
stood before the veil or curtain which separated the 
holy place from the holy of holies. There he stood 
upright, with his face towards the ark of the cove- 
nant, and behind him stood the person for whom he 
inquired, but outside the holy place. Then the 
priest inquired of God in a low voice, and, fixing 
his eyes upon the breastplate, he received the an- 
swer to his question by Urim and Thummim. Pri- 
deaux and some others think that it was given audi- 
bly, while the rabbins allege that the answer was 
given by certain letters engraven on the stones in 
the breastplate emitting a bright light, so as to be 
read by the high-priest into words. Josephus says 


that wlieri the jewels shone with peculiar radiance 
the answer was regarded as affirmative, but when 
dim, as negative. Maimonides affinns tliat private 
individuals were not allowed to inquire by means of 
Urim and Thummim, but that it was reserved for 
the king alone, or for the person to whom was en- 
trusted the management of the congregation. We 
are not told in ^ipture when the Jews ceased to 
consult by this divinely-appointed mode, but we 
have no trace of its existence after the building of 
Solomon's temple. It seems to have been limited 
to the period when the tabernacle still remained, and 
while the Jewish government was strictly theocratic. 
Spencer indeed connects the use of the Uriin and 
Thummim with the theocracy, this method having 
been established for the purpose of consulting God 
in regard to matters of national interest. It is 
agreed by all that the Jews did not consult by Urim 
and Thummim under the second temple, afier the 
retuni from the captivity. Maimonides, however, 
maintains that under the second temple the Jews 
had the Urim and Thummim, but not for inquiry, as 
the Holy Ghost was not there. 

UilSULlNES, an order of nuns founded in the 
sixteenth century by Angela of Brescia, an Italian 
lady belonging to the third order of St. Francis. 
The name of Ursulines she borrowed from St. Ur- 
sula, a legendary British saint of the fourth or fifth 
century. At first, without being confined in clois- 
ters, they were devoted to acts of charity and kind- 
ness in the domestic circle. Afterwards, however, 
they became subject to a monastic constitution in 
1612, and undertook the education of children of 
their own sex. Their monastic rule was that of St. 
Augustine. The order was first confirmed by Paul 
III. in 1644, and afterwards by Gregory XI II. in 
1571. It flourished in the north of Italy, and hav- 
ing been introduced into Fi'ance in 1611, made rapid 
progi’ess in that country. Thence it was extended 
to Canada and the United Slates, where it still 
exists. 

UTRAQUISTS. See Cauxtines. 
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VACUNA, an ancient Sabine divinity, identical 
with Vidoriaj but the Romans alleged her to be a 
goddess to whom the inhabitants of rural districts 
were wont to offer sacrifices when the labours of the 
field were over, and they were uocwt, or at leisure. 

YAIRAGIS, a Hindu term which implies per- 
sons devoid of passion, and is therefore applicable to 
every religious mendicant who professes to have 


separated himself from the interests and emotions of 
mankind. It is more usual, however, to use the 
word to designate the mendicant Vaiahnavat of the 
Rdmdnandi class or its ramifications. 

VAISE3CHIKA, the physical portion of the Ny- 
AYA (which see), a system of philosophy among the 
Hindus. It is f^ounded on an atomic system, differ- 
ent however from that of Epicurus. The Utter sup- 





poses that atoms, thougli diverse in form, are identi- 
cal in essence. But according to Eanada, the author 
of the VdMeKhUea^ there are as many different kinds 
of atoms as there are phenoineiia in nature. Tims 
sound proceeds from sonorous atoms, light from lu- 
minous, and so forth. " 

VAISHNAVA8, the worsliippers of Vuhnu, tlm 
second peison of tlie Hindu triad, or tiHmiaiti. 
Amongst other divisions of less importance, they are 
usually divided into four principal sects, Sri^ Madh- 
to», Rudra^ and Saiwka. Tlie first of tliese is the 
most ancient and respectable, founded by theVaish- 
nava reformer, Ramanuja Acharya^ about the middle 
of the twelfth century. All of the sects address 
their worship to Vidvim and his consort LaJcshmi, 
and their respective incarnations, either singly or con- 
jointly.. The Hindu sects are usually discriminated 
by various fantastical streaks on their faces, breasts, 
and arms ; for this purpose all the Vaishnavas em- 
ploy especially a white earth called Gopichandana, 
which, to be of the purest description, should be 
brought from Dwiiiiik^, being said to be the soil of a 
pool at that place in which the Gopis drowned them- 
selves when they heard of Krishna's death. The 
Vaiahnava is thus described in a Hindu work called 
the Bhakta Mala ; “ They who bear the Tulad 
round the neck, tlie rosary of lotus seeds, have the 
shell and discus impressed upon their upper arm, 
and the upright streak along the centre of the fore- 
head, they are Yaishnavas, and sanctify the world." 
The far greater number of the worshippers of Vkh- 
nu, or more properly of Krisfina, in Bengal, forming 
a large part of the population of the province, derive 
their peculiarities from some Yaishnava Brahmans 
of Nadiya and Santipur^ who flourished about the 
end of the fifteenth century. Chaitanya, believed to 
be an incarnation of Krishna^ was the founder and 
object of the new form of VauJinava worship. The 
I three PrahhuSf or masters of the sect, are Chaitanya^ 
Adwaita^ and Niiydnand, besides whom the Yaish- 
navas of this order acknowledge six Gosains as their 
original or chief teachers, and next to these several 
leanied disciples and faithful companions of Chai- 
tanya are regarded with nearly equal veneration, 
particularly Hari D4s, who is worshipped as a divin- 
ity in some parts of Bengal. The object of the wor- 
ship of the Bengal Yaishnavas is Krishna (which 
see), as the actual incarnation of Vishnu, being the 
very description which is given of him in the Bhaga- 
vat Oita. There is a recent sect of Yaishnavas in 
Bengal who maintain the doctrine of the absolute di- 
vinity of 4he Ouru, or teacher, as being the present 
JKrwW^or deity incarnate. A portion of the Yaish- 
navas are worshippers of Sakti (which see), or the 
female energy. 

YAISHYA, one of the Castes (which see) among 
the Hindus, being the productive capitalists, whether 
pastoral, agricultural, or mercantile. This caste pro- 
ceeded from the breast of Brdfyma, the seat of life. 

YALENTINIANS, a Gnostic sect of the second 


century, originated by Yaleiitine, a native of Egypt, 
and educated at Alexandria. His system somewhat 
resembles tliat of the Babilioeanb (which see). He 
denominates the primal source of idl existence the 
Byihos, or abyss, from which, as life was develojied, 
sprung the masculine eud feminine, the powers 
by which God reveals himself, ^ich together 
constitute the P^oma. a profound idea of 

the Yalentinian system,” sa^Neander, “ that as all 
existence has its ground in the self limitation of the 
Bythos, so the existence of all created beings de- 
pends on limitation. While each remains within the 
limits of its own individuality, and is that which it 
should be at its own proper place in the evolution of 
life, all things can be fitly adjusted to one another, 
and tlie true harmony be preserved in the chain of 
unfolding life. But as soon as any being would 
overstep these limits, as soon as any being, instead 
of striving to know God in that manifestation of 
himself wliicli Gud makes to him at his own proper 
posiiion, boldly attempts to penetrate into his hidden 
essence, such a being runs tlie hazard of plunging 
into nothing. Instead of apprehending the Heal, 
he loses himself in the Unsubstantial. Horns, the 
genius of limitation, of the finite, the power that 
fixes and guards the bounds of individual existence, 
restoring them wherever they have been disturbed, 
occupies therefore an important place in the system 
of Yalentine; and the Gnosis here, so to speak, 
bears witness against itself. The ideas of Horus 
and of the Redeemer must of necessity be closely ret 
lated in tlie Yalentinian system ; as the forming and 
redeeming of existence are kindred conceptions, and 
the principle of limitation in respect to both occupies 
an important place in this system. In fact, Horus 
was also called by many Kedeemer and Saviour. 
There are occasional intimations of a scheme accord- 
ing to which tlie Horns was regarded as only a par- 
ticular mode of the operation of one rcd'eemlng spirit; 
just as the Yalentinian system gave difierent names 
to this power, according to the different points of 
his activity and his difierent modes of operation, ex- 
tending through all the grades of existence. Others, 
indeed, transformed these different modes of opera- 
tion into so many difierent hypostases.” 

The rnivtnre of the Divine element with matter 
was ascribed by Yalentine to a disturbance originat- 
ing in the Pleroma, and a consequent sinking down 
of the germ of the Divine life from the Pleroma into 
matter. From the mixture of the AchamoHi, or 
mundane soul, with the HyU, or matter, springs ail 
living existence, which consists of three orders — 
spiritual, psychical, and ungodlike w material natures. 
The representative principle of the HyU, through 
whicli its activity is exerted to destroy, is Satan. 
The Demiurgi of Yalentine is to the physical world 
what the Byihos is to the higher. His province is 
to create. Tlie doctrine of redemption is the central 
point of the Yalentinian system. To restore har- 
mony to the Pleroma, a new emanation of two ^ons 
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tiikei pUce^ vis., Christ nnd the Holy Spirit, and 
from all the iEona proceeded the Soter by whom the 
nntveree was to be redeemed. The Detniurgd pro- 
mised to send the Messiah. At tiie baptism of this 
Messiali the Soter became united witli him. Mira- 
cles and prophecies were needful to induce psychical 
men to confide in the psycliical Messiah, but the 
simple power of truth was sufficient to collect all 
men of a pneumatic nature around the true Saviour. 
The end of the world is to be a still higher restora- 
tion, for then the iSbfer will introduce the Achamotli 
as liis bride, together with all pneumatic Clirlstiaiis 
into the Fleroma ; the Demiutgd, in peace atid joy as 
tile friend of the bridegroom, will rule in the midst 
of all psychical Christians on the confines of the 
Pleroma, and all matter will return to its original 
nothingness. The Valent inian was the most influ- 
ential of all the Gnostic sects, and with various mo- 
difications continued in existence, especially in Koine, 
until some time in the fourth century. See Gnostics. 

VALHALLA, the palace of Ocftn, and one of the 
heavens of the ancient Scandinavians, where heroes 
were rewarded with feasting and every sensual en- 
joyment, while their amusement was said to be cut- 
ting one another in pieces. 

VALLISCHOLARES, an order of Komish monks 
formed shortly after the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century. They were collected by tlie Scho- 
lares, that is, by tlie four professors of theology at 
Paris, and hence were first called Scholars, but after- 
wards, from a certain valley in Campania to winch 
they retired in A. 1). 1234, their name was changed 
to VaUischolareSy scliolars of tlie valley. This soci- 
ety was first governed by the rule of St. Augustine, 
but was afterwards united with the canons regular of 
St. Genevieve. 

VALLOMBROSA (Order of), a congregation 
of Benedictine monks fbunded about a. d. 1038 by 
John Gualbert, a Florentine. It was commenced at 
Vallombrosa, on tlie Apennine mountains, and ex- 
tended into many parts of Italy. 

VAMIS, or Vamacharis, words meaning among 
the Hindus the left hand woraiiippers, or those who 
adopt a ritual contrary to what is usual, and to what 
they dare publicly avow. They woi>hip Devi^ the 
Sakd of Shiva, a inode of worship which is founded 
oh a portion of the Tardras. The Sakti is perso- 
nated by a naked female, to whom meat and wine 
are offered, and (lien distributed among the atten- 
dants. Then follows the recitation of various tnan- 
1 ras and texts, and the performance of the Mudrd, 
or gesticulations with the fingers accompanying the 
different stages of the ceremony, and tlie whole is 
terminated with the most scandalous orgies among 
its votaries. Tlie members of tliis sect are consi- 
dered as very numerous, especially among tlie Brah- 
nmnical tribe, and their insignia are a semicircular 
line or lines on the forehead, of red saunders or Ver- 
million, or a red streak up the middle of the forehead, 
with a circular spot of red at the root of the nose. 


They use a rosary of Rudiiikslia b^s, or of coral 
beads, but of no greater length than may be con- 
cealed ill the hand, or they keep it in a small purse 
or a bag of red clotb. In worshipping they wear a 
piece of red silk round the loios, and decorate them- 
selves with garlands of enmson flowers, 

VARA, the goddess of truth among tlie ancient 
Seandinavians who pi^sided over witnesses and oaths. 

VAR'rABEDS, an order of celibate priests in the 
Armenian Church (which see), who are attached 
10 the churches as preachers, for tlie married priests 
do not usually preach or live togetlier in monasteries, 
and from among whv m the bishops and higher cler- 
gy, on whom the law of celibacy is imposed, are 
taken. 

VATES, a term used among the ancient Romans 
wi*h the double sigiiificalion of poet and prophet, 
the two being regarded as in early limes identical. 

VAUDOIS CHURCH. The views of Zuinglius 
and the other Swiss reformers were in some points 
by no means accurate. One error into which they 
fell WHS a want of clear perception as to the distinct 
and separate provinces of the state and the church. 
Tlie two were confounded, and the consequence was 
that in the Helvetic Reformed Church (which 
see) the civil power became the grand regulator, the 
sovereign bishop. Hence the struggles which Cal- 
vin and Viret had to inaintHin at Geneva against the 
intervention of the magistrate in matters ecclesias- 
lical. In the Pays de Vaiid, whicli had been won 
by Berne in 163G from the Dukes of Savoy, the 
same conflicts speedily appeared. As early as in 
1542, the Counens of Berne lorded it over the Vau- 
dois pastors, who wished- to proclaim the Bible as 
the sole rule of faith and discipline. The struggle 
was long and keenly maintained on both sides, and 
at length, in 1559, Viret and several of his colleagues 
left a church that was ruled and regulated by the 
provincial magistrates. Another error in the con- 
stitution of tlie Refonned Cliurches of Switzerland 
was the witliholding from the people all share in the 
nomination of their pastors. These were appointed 
for tiiein by the state upon a double presentation of 
the classes or of the ministerial body, which were 
forbidden to admit any but ecclesiastics into their 
number. This isolation of the pastors from their 
flocks ; the exclusion of laymen from the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the church ; and the almost 
absolute control exercised by the state in church 
matters, have been tlie cliief causes of all the con- 
flicts tliat have taken place between the Vaudois 
government and the pastors. ^ 

The infidelity wliich overspread the greater part 
of Europe during the last century, was but feebly 
opposed by the national church of the Pays de 
Valid, which had lost much of the spiritual life and 
activity which had characterized it in the earlier pe- 
riod of its history as a reformed church. Nor did 
the grand political revolution of 1798, which ren- 
dered tlie Pays de Vaud independent, effect the 
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enmnciputlon of the church. On the contrary, it 
wan uovr ruled by the petty council of the Canton de 
Valid at) rigoroiwly as it had been ruled by the coun- 
cil of Berne. For a long time there seemed to be 
little or no prospect of the deliverance of the church 
from the control of the state. Numbers both of the 
pastors and people longed amid the darkness for a 
brighter day. ^t length a religious revival mani- 
fested itself towards the year 1820 at all points of 
thfi Canton de Vaud. The ministers became more 
earnest in the work committed to them, and in con. 
tempt they were called Momiers (which see). The 
state now began to (>ersecute those who faith fully 
preached the gospel of Clirist. A law was passed on 
the 20th March, 1824, which com[)elled many to dis- 
sent, some of the most faithful ministers having 
been torn from their posts, cast into prison, and con- 
demned to banislimeiit, while others were suspended 
or deposed. Tlie spirit of persecution was at last 
worn out, and, in 1834, the obnoxious enactment of 
1824 was repealed. The pious ministers now en- 
joyed a large degree of liberty. Religious meetings 
were generally respected. Public toleration favoured 
the evangelization of the country. This, liowever, 
was only a partial gleam of sunshine before a com- 
ing storm. The council of state liaving resolved in 
1838 to revise the ecclesiastical ordinances, as a mat- 
ter of foi-ft called for tlie previous advice of the 
classes. These declared unanimously in favour of 
the maintenance of the Helvetic confesiion, and by 
a majority they declared also for the spiritual indepen- 
dence of the church.' Their wishes, though backed 
by 12,000 petitioners, were wholly disregarded. Tlie 
ecclesiastical ordinances issued by the state in 18.39 
suppressed the HelveticConfession ; proliibited meet- 
ings of the classes, or presbyteries, without an order 
from the civil power; regulated the nomination of 
pastors solely according to precedency of consecra- 
tion; excluded lay membei-s of the cliurch from ec- 
clesiastical atlkirs ; and subjected even doctrines to 
the judgment of bodies purely political. Such were 
the ordinances which placed the Vaiuhis Church 
under the heel of the state. Remonstrance or pro- 
test on the part of the pastors was utterly fruitless. 
They continued, however, at their posts, vainly hop- 
ing that these changes would never be carried into 
actual operation. But in tliis they were disap- 
pointed. Political commotions, it is true, obviated 
for a time the rlireatened destruction of the liberties 
of the church. At length, in 1845, a revulutionary 
rising on the part of a stnall portion of the people 
led to the abdication of the council of the state, and 
the elevation to power of the extreme radical leaders. 
One of the first objects of the new government was 
to put down Metliodism, and difluse among the peo- 
ple the doctrines of socialism or communism. 

The spirit which animated the public authonties 
excited the utmost alarm among Jihe clergy, who 
earnestly petitioned for religious liberty. The only 
reply was a circular, prohibiting them from taking 

part ill any religious meetings except those held in 
the churches, and at the appointed hours of worship. 
This was followed by a still more stringent enact- 
ment, depriving of his stipend every pastor who 
should anyhow concur in liulding extra-oflUcial meet- 
ings. A memorial was now, presented by nearly the 
whole of the Vaudois clergy, c^yg upon the coun- 
cil of state to respect the gnat principle of religious 
liberty and the rights ofriie Christian ministry. 
This important document was laid before the grand 
council, but led to no relaxation of the persecuting 
laws. On the contrary, the government proceeded a 
step further, and, venturing to convert the clergy into 
mere tools of the state, sent to each of them a politi- 
cal proclamation, along with an order to read it from 
the piilpii on a certain Sabbath. Only a very few com- 
plied with tliis order; the gi’eat majority refused to 
lend themselves to an act so illegal and unseemly. 
Those who refused to read the proclamation amount- 
ed to forty-two, scattered over different pai’ts of tlie 
country. It was resolved to bring them to trial. 
The classes were called to judge in tlie first instance, 
and unanimously acquitted the accused; but in the 
face of this acquittal, the council of state suspended 
them from all ecclesiastical functions. And it was 
no slight aggravation of the trial, that the pastors 
were obliged to maintain the struggle alone, without 
the sympathy or encouragement of their flocks. 
Nothing remained for these good men thus persecut- 
ed and oppressed but to break off all connection 
with the state, to repudiate their stipends, to quit 
their churches and parsoniige-houses, and to surren- 
der their v^prldly all for the glory of God and the 
spiritual independence of Ciirist’s church. The so- 
lemn act of demission was subscribed on the 12th 
November,* 1845, by 167 pastors and ministers. The 
students and the licentiates in theology, with the 
exception of two of the former, joined the pastors 
who left the national church. Three of the four pro- 
fessors of theology devoted themselves to the new 
church. Thus was formed the Vaudois Free Church, 
not in consequence of the oppression of an aristo- 
cratic government, but of the provisional regency of 
the sovereign people. Through want of popular 
sympathy foreign assistance was required to main- 
tain the demitted miniKtei*8. They assembled their 
few adherents in small conVenticles, exposed for 
years to the annoyance at once of the people and 
the police until 1850. 

Tlie doctrines of the Plymouth Brethren found an 
entrance under the name of Darbyism into the Can- 
ton de Valid in 1840, and spread rapidly among the 
people, thinning the already few siippoiters of the 
Free Church, under the idea that the priesthood of 
all believers authorizes them to dispense with a re- 
gular clergy. The established cliurch of the Canton, 
on the other hand, had sustained a very severe 
shock by the disruption which had taken place. 
Only 67 pastors retained their charges, and 30 of the 
demitted ministers retracted, so that each ^mstor was 
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obliged to take upon liiinself the charge of two or 
three parishes. The council of state summoned fo« 
reign ecclesiastics to occupy the vacancies, but only 
a few responded to tlie call. Titus the goveruinent 
has found the utmost difficulty in supporting the 
established ciiurch. 

VE, one of the brothers of Odin in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology, and a member of the triad, 
to whom the creation of the world was ascribed. 

VEDANTA PHII^OSOPHY (The), a system of 
philosophy among the Hindus. It consists of two 
divisions. The first, whicli is called the “Pm-va 
Mimansa," is attributed to Jaimini, and is strong in 
praise of dluirma, or virtue. The second, which is 
called the ^^UttaraMiniansa," is attributed to Vyiusa. 
Tl«e original sources of this philosophy ai*e the Upa- 
nisJuids, a supplement to the sacred books, particu- 
larly the Vedas; and the design of the author of the 
Ve^nia appears to have l)een to correct the niateri- 
alisin of the Sankkya, which recognizes two powers, 
tiie inactive soul and active nature, while the 

asserts that nature, or matter, and all conse- 
quent phenomena, are necessary attributes of Brahm^ 
who is the eternal universal soul. Human souls are 
a portion of this universal soul, deposited in a suc- 
jcession of sheaths, enveloping one another like the 
coats of an onion.” The aim of life must be to de- 
liver the soul from these encumbrances, and this is 
to be done by learning lliat Buddhi^ or intellect, and 
all human faculties are ignorance and delusion. 
Bmhtn, the supreme soul, is the only true existence ; 
all that is not Brahrn is ignorance, and ignorance is 
nothing. So long as man recognizes hj^ own indi- 
vidual existence he is in ignorance, and in proportion 
. as he succeeds in casting this off, he becomes con- 
vinced that nothing exists besides the Indivisible or 
Brahm ; and that inasmuch as man exists, he himself 
is the indivisible, a thought, a joy, an existence, and 
the only one. The Sankhyas believe phenomena to 
be a product of nature, but Vedantists look upon the 
})henomenal world as “ the garb or vesture of God.” 
Ill the Sankhya system nature is interposed between 
man and soul ; the Nyaya follows the Sankhya, and 
then after an interval, the Vedanta system endeav- 
ours to bring back belief in soul as Brahrn, and man's 
intellect being merely a portion of Brahrn, man is 
under a delusion so long as he regards himself as a 
sefiarate identity. This, the latest form of Hindu 
philosophy, is no other tlian a system of strict meta- 
physicid pantheism. 

VEDAS, the most ancient class of sacred books 
among the Hindus. They are four in number, and 
are denominated the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the 
Sdma-Veda, and the Adtama-Veda. These are the 
Vedas proper, while there are supplementary books, 
the B^manaa and the Upaniahiada, in which the 
Vaidic doctrines are systematically explained by 
later writers. The most venerated of the four VedM 
is the Fedb. Various opinions have been en- 

tertained among the learned as to the date at which 

the Vedaa were written. Colebrooke supposes them 
to have been compiled in the fourteenth century be» 
fore Christ, Sir William Jones in the sixteentlf. 
There is one special circumstance which above all 
others indicates the remote antiquity of the Vedas, 
the absence of some doctrines, such as those of caste, 
of transmigration, and of in(;^niation, which after- 
wards became cardinal points of HINDUISM (which 
see). 

VENIAL SINS, those sins which, according to 
the theology of the Church of Borne, do not bring 
spiritual death to the soul, .or which do not turn it 
away from its ultimate end; or which are only 
slightly repugnant to tlie order of right reason. ‘‘ It 
is, moreover, certain,” says Dens, “ not only from 
the Divine compas.sion, but from the nature of the 
thing, that there are venial sins, or such slight ones, 
as in j.u8t men may consist with a state of grace and 
friendship with God, implying that there is a certain 
kind of sin of which a man may be guilty without 
offending God.” Such doctrine as this meets with 
no countenance from the Woid of God, which de- 
clares << The wages of sin is death,” without making 
any distinction among sins. 

VENUS, the goddess of love, especially of impure 
desire, among the ancient Bumans. She seems to 
have held an inferior place among the deities until she 
came to be identified with the Grecian IAphrodite 
(which see). Tlie month of April was thought to 
be sacred this goddess. Her worship seems to 

have been early established at Rome, where she had 
a temple at the foot of the AVentine hill. At the 
beginning of the seCond Punic war a temple was 
dedicated to Ventia Erycina on the Capitol. 

VERGER, the person who carries the mace before 
the dean in a cathedral or collegiate church hi Eng- 
land. 

VERSCHORISTS, a sect which arose in Holland 
in the seventeenth century. It derived its name 
from James Verschoor of Flushing, who is said to 
have mixed together the princifiles of Spinosa and 
Cocceius, producing out of them, in 1680, a new 
system of religion. Ilis followers were also called 
Hebrews, because they held that every man was 
bound to read the Scriptures in Hebrew and Greek, 
as being the original languages. 

VERSICLES, short verses in the English Book 
of Common Prayer which are said alternately by the 
minister and people. 

VESTA, tlie fire-goddess among the ancient Ro» 
mans, who presided over the hearth, and was identi- 
cal with the Greek Hestia (which see). She occu- 
pied a pre-eminent rank among the Benatea, or 
household gods of the Romans, who on this account 
termed her “ mater,” or mother. An oath in the 
name of Vesta was universally accounted the most 
solemn, and held to be irrevocable. She took under 
her protection the family, the city, the state. The 
temple in which the perpetual fire burned in her 
honour was called Pbytameium (which see), and the 
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firo'Bervioe JPrytanistiB. In the femple of Venta at 
Rotiie WM deposited *t lie celebrated Palladium, or 
statue of Pallas, the pledge of the safety and perpe- 
tuity of the empire. The statues of Vesta, before 
which the devout Romans daily sacrificed, were 
placed in front of the doors of their iiouses, wiiicli 
were hence called veaHifulca. Every year on the Ist 
of March, her sacred fire, and the laurel- tree which 
shaded her hearth, were renewed. 

VESTAL VIRGINS, the immaculate priestesses 
of Vesta. Prom a very early date they existed at 
Alba, and the mother of Romulus was one of their 
number. In Rome virgins only, in Greece chaste 
widows also, beyond the age of childbearing, could 
aspire to be ranked among the Vestal virgins. They 
were bound to remain in a state of celibacy for thirty 
years, at the end of which they might marry if they 
chose. Tlie Emperor Theodosius the Great was the 
first who dared to extinguish the celestial fire of 
Vesta and to abolish the institution of Vestal \irgins. 

VESTALIA, an annual solemnity among the an- 
cient Romans, celebrated in honour of Vesta on the 
9th of June. On this occasion none but women 
with their feet bare walked to the temple of the god- 
dess. 

VESTMENTS (Controversy of the). See 
Puritans. 

VESTRY, the room in connection with a church 
in which the ministers put on their robes. The 
name is also applied in England to the officials, such 
as churchwardens, connected with the ecclesiastical 
affairs of a parish. Assemblies of the parishioners 
for the dispatch of the official business of the parish 
are termed vestry meetings. 

VETO ACT, the celebrated Act on Calls passed 
by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
on the Slst of May, 1834, and which, being afterwards 
declared by the courts of law and the supreme legisla- 
ture to be illegal, and uUra vires of the church to enact, 
gave rise to an unliappy collision between the churcli ! 
and the state, and led to the disruption of the church 
in 1843, and the fonnation as a separate denomina- . 
tion of the FVee Church of Scotland. This famous 
enactment runs as follows: — “Tlie General Assem- . 
bly declare tliat it is a fundamental law of this ' 
church that no pastor shall be intruded on any con- | 
gregation contrary to the will of the people, and in ■ 
order that this principle may be carried into full 
effect, the Gener^ Assembly, with the consent of a 
majority of the presbyteries of this church, do de- 
clare, enact, and ordain, That it shall be an instruct 
tion to presbyteries, that if at the moderating in a 
call to a vacant pastoral charge, the major part of 
the male heads of families, members of the vacant 
congregation, and in full communion with the church, 
sltall disapprove of tlie person in whose favour the 
call is to be moderated in, such disapproval shall be 
deemed sufficient ground ffir the presbytery rejecting 
such person, and that he shall be rejected according- 
ly, and due notice thereof forthwitli given to all coti- 
n. 


cemed ; but that if the ini^or part of the said heads 
of families shall not disapprove of such person to be 
their pastor, the presbytery shall proceed with the 
•settlement according to the ruIesUf the church: And 
farther declare that no pemou shall be held to be en- 
titled to disapprove as aforefaid, who shall refuse, if 
required, solemnly to dechire.^ presence of tlie 
presbytery that he is actui||||^ by no factious or ma- 
licious motive, but solely by a conscientious regard 
to the spiritual interests of himself or the congrega- 
tioti.” 

VIATICUM, a term sometimes applied in the 
ancient Christian church to both baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; but now used sometimes, particular- 
ly in the Romish church, to denote the latter ordi- 
nance when administered to a dying person, as being 
on his way (via) to the unseen world. 

VICAR. When dioceses in England were divid- 
ed into parishes, tlie clergy who had the charge of 
those parishes were called rectors; and afterwards, 
when tlieir rectories were appropriated to monaste- 
ries, the monks kept the great tithes; but tlie bish- 
ops were to take care that the rector’s place was 
supplied by anotlier, to whom a portion of the small 
tithe was to be allotted. Hence the name vicar, that 
is, one who officiates in place of the rector (vice rec- 
tom). The vicar then of a parish is the incumbent 
of either an appropriated or impropriated benefice, 
to wlioin the small titlies are reserved as his portion. 
He is inducted in the same manner as the rector. 

VICTORIA, the personification of Victory among 
the ancient Romans as Nike was among the Greeks. 

VIGIL, the evening before any solemn festival or 
Iioly-day. 

VILI, one of the brothers of Odin in the Scandi- 
navian mythology, and a member of the Triad. 

VIRGIN MARY. See Mariolatry. 

VIRIPLACA, a surname of Juno, as soothing 
the anger of man and restoring peace between mar- 
ried parties. 

VIRTUS, the personification of valour among the 
ancient Romans. 

VISHNU, the second person of the Hindu Triad, 
being the personification of the process of preserva- 
tion. In the Vedas lie occupies a subordinate place 
as a merely elemental god, but from tlie date of the 
appearance of the Bhagavat QUa, be has been invested 
with the attributes of the Supreme Being, and wor- 
shipped in preference to his rival Shiva. The wor- 
sluppers of Vishnu are called Vaishnayas (wliich 
see). 

VOLUNTARY CONTROVERSY, the name 
usually given to an animated controversy which 
commenced in Scotland in 1829, and was -carried on 
for several years between the supporters and the 
opponents of civil establishments of religion. The 
origin of this discussion may be dated from the pub- 
lication of a sermon by Mr. Andrew Marsliall, min- 
ister of the United Secession Church in Kirkintil- 
loch. The object of the sermon was to prove that 
4i 
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rel^;Ums estnUisbrnents are untcriptaral, unjust^ Hn- I 
p<4it{c, MOtiknEing in their tendency, ineffieient, and | 
tmneceeiary. No eooner did this production issne 
from the press, thill it awakened an unwonted ex-* 
eftement in the public mind. It rapidly passed 
through several editions, and more especially in tlie 
church to which the author belonged, it was regarded 
as a most vigorous and effective assault upon civil 
establishments of religion. A masterly review of 
Mr. Marshall’s sermon, however, appeared in the 
< Edinburgh Christian Instructor,' which vindicated 
with great ability the cause of national as against 
voluntary churches. The contest was carried on 
for some time with great keenness between Dr. Mar- 
shall and his reviewer ; at length various able men 
on both sides entered tiie field, and the point in dis- 
pute underwent a most searching examination in all 
its bearings. Nor was tlie controversy confined to 
the press ; active steps were taken to keep alive the 
interest which hod already been excited on the sub- 
ject, as well as to give a proper direction to the cur- 
rent of public opinion. On the part of the dissent- 
ers, a society was formed, under the name of The 
Voluntary Church Association, whoso committee 
issued a cheap periodical, bearing the title of The 
Voluntary Church Magazine. On the part of the 
National Church also a society was formed, under 
the name of an Association for Promoting the Inte- 
rests of the Church of Scotland; and a periodical 
was at the same time commenced, bearing the title 
of The Church of Scotland Magazine. By far the 
ablest work which appeared in connection with the 
controversy was a treatise published in 1833 by Dr. 
John Inglis, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, enti- 
tled < A Vindication of Ecclesiastical Establishments.’ 
After a short interval, during which Dr. Inglis had 


died, a volume in reply to the masterly ^ Vhidioa- 
tion ’ appeared from the pen of Dr. Marshall.^ The 
principal arguments both in favour of and against 
civil establishments of religion have already beeti 
noticed under tiie article Established Cbdbchbs 
(which see). 

VOLUSPA, the oldest as' well as the most inte- 
resting of the Eddaic poems. It contains the wlmle 
system of Scandinavian mythology— the creation, 
the origin of man, how evil and death were brought 
into the world ; and concludes by a prediction of the 
destruction and renovation of the universe, and a 
description of the future abodes of bliss and mi- 
sery. 

VULCAN, the god of fii*e among the ancient 
Romatis, corresponding to HephoBBtus among the an- 
cient Greeks. He appears to have been worahipped 
at Rome as early as the days of Romulus, when his 
temple was used also for political assemblies. 

VULCANALTA, a festival celebrated among the 
ancient Romans in honour of Vnban, on tlie 23d of 
August annually. 

VULGATE (The), a translation of the Old Tes- 
tament executed by Jerome from the Hebrew origi- 
nal into the Latin language. A previous Ijatiu 
translation, called the Old Italic Version^ was re- 
vised by Jerome, but being founded on the Septua- 
^‘nt only, it was at length superseded by Jerome’s 
translation. Since the sevetith century, tlie Vtdgaie 
has been fh general use in the Homan Catholic 
church, excepting the Book of Psalms, the old Italic 
version of which is still in use. The present Ful- 
gaic then consists of the new Latin translation of 
the Old Testament by Jerome, and the old Ijatin 
version of the Book of Psalms, and the New Testa- 
ment both revised by Jerome. 
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W AH ABE ES, a modem Mohammedan sect which 
professes no new doctrine, but has for its distinctive 
principle a desire to abolish the idolatrous practices 
which have connected themselves with the religion 
of Islam. The founder of this sect was Abd-el- 
Wahab, a native of tiie province of Nedjed in Arabia. 
In pursuit of scientific knowledge, he visited Persia, 
and while there he was seized with a longing desire 
to restore Mohammedanism to the purity in which 
it had been left by the prophet. With this view, 
the professed reformer denounced the worship of 
Imdm^ the attribution of a mediatorial cliaracter to 
Mohatil||)ed, the doctrine of the eternal existence of 
the Kmmn, and of the superiority of faith over obe- 


dience. Abd-el-Wahab, during his whole life, which 
extended to ninety-five years, sought to gain con- 
verts by peaceable means, but his successors followed 
the example of Mohammed in disseminating their 
principles by the sword. Political interests were 
united with religious reform, and it was- resolved to 
unite the Bedouins in a confederation similar to that 
established by Mohammed. The Wahabees soon 
pushed their conquests over the whole of Arabia. 
At length, on the 27tli April, 1803, they became 
masters of Mecca. The chief, on entering the Imly 
city, issued a profession of faitli to the foilowmg{i«ar- 
port : — “ There is only one God. He ii„ Gk»d, and 
Mohammed is his prophet. Act according to the 
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B^n ftnd ifiyingv of Mohammed. It is iinne* 
oofsary for you to pray for the blessing of God upon 
tlia prophet more than once in your life. You are 
uot to invoke the prophet to intercede with God in 
your behalf, for hie intercession will be of no avail. 
At the day of judgment it will not avail yon. Do 
not call on the prophet; call on God alone.'* Onward 
the Wahabees advanced from Mecca to Medina, 
winch they also took, destroying the sepulchral mon- 
uments, and threatening with ruin even tlra large 
dome over Mohammed's tomb. The fear of these 
ruthless conquerors soon spread over the East. In 
1811, however, Mohammed Ali, the celebrated Pasha 
of Egypt, commenced a war with a view to restore 
Arabia to the Turkish dominions. Mecca and Me- 
dina were speedily recovered. The war raged with 
fury for several years ; and at length, in the latter 
end of 1818, Ibrahim, to whom Mohammed Ali his 
fatlier had committed the charge of the war, totally 
defeated Abdallah, the Wahabee chief, and having 
made him prisoner, sent him in chains to Constan- 
tinople, where he was publicly tried before the Di- 
van, and put to death with his principal followers. 
Tims the war was ended, but though subdued, the 
Wahabees continued secretly to propagate their 
tenets, and at this day there are numerous disciples 
of the sect scattered over various parts of the Ara- 
bian peninsula. 

WALDENSIAN CHURCH. Tliere is abundant 
evidence to show that from the earliest ages of 
Cliristianity a pure gospel church existed in the 
valleys of Piedmont. Some have traced its origin 
to the preaching of an apostle, possibly Paul on his 
way to Spain ; others to the preaching of Irenseus, 
the bishop of Lyons, in the second century ; and 
others stiU to the early Christian refugees who had 
fled from persecution under the Roman emperors. 
But from whatever source the Waldenses derived 
their knowledge of the truth of God, one thing is 
certain, that, to use the eloquent language of Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, “ in this Vaudois church driven 
into the wilderness, prophesying in sackcloth, pass- 
ing through the storms of eighteen centuries, we see 
the living Archway between primitive Clmistianity and 
Protestantism — the golden candlestick that has never 
been removed out of its place — the rock-built edifice 
that has resisted the gates of hell — the bush that has 
btirned but never been consumed.” 

For many centuries the Waldensian church amid 
its rocky fastnesses continued to maintain the faith 
in apostolic purity amid the gross darkness in which 
the Churcli of Rome had enveloped the rest of Cliris- 
tendom,^ And not contented with holding fii-mly 
the faith once delivered to the saints, the members 
of the Vaudois church sought to disseminate pure 
Bibla doctrine, wot in Italy alone, but also in other 
parts of Europe. Animated by a noble missionary 
spirit, edonies of Waldenses settled in Switaerland, 
Moravia, Bohemia, various parts of Germany, and 
eyei^ as lias been alleged, in England. But the 


most extensive of these colonies of the Vaudois 
church was formed in Apulia and Calabria in the 
fourteenth century, deriving its ^tors from its pa- 
rent church in tlie Alps. And mtwithstanding the 
numerous offshoots which the Waldensiait church 
from time to time threw off, it ip^st have continued 
strong and vigorous, it being no uiiU||»pRl thing for 
150 pastors to convene at its anuuarsy..ods; and so 
late as 1550, its adherents werewkcnlated to amount 
to 800,000. But since that time persecution has 
done its work, reducing this once flourishing and 
widely -extended church to a comparatively small 
remnant, hemmed in within narrow boundaries. 
Still it can only be attributed to a special interposi- 
tion of God in l)ehHlf of the testifying church in the 
Alpine valleys that, antid the exterminating persecu- 
tions to which they have for centuries been exposed, 
there remains at this day a population of some 
20,000 Protestant Waldenses, the children of mar- 
tyrs, who can trace back their origin by an unbroken 
line of descent to the primitive Christians. 

The simple piety of this noble people did not 
wholly escape the injurious influeiice which the ra- 
tionalism and infidelity of the close of the last cen- 
tury exercised aver almost all the churches of Europe. 
But though some, both of the Vaudois students and 
pastors, were tainted with a corrupt theology, the 
greater number remained proof against the pernicious 
principles of that age. And to this liour, with some 
few exceptions, they hold fast their integrity of prin- 
ciple and purity of practice. “Perhaps there is no 
community,” says Dr. Tlwmson, “in the world among 
whom morality is so high-toned and universal. In- 
temperance, licentiousness, falsehood, and dishonesty, 
are crimes almost unknown. Tlie fall of a Vaudois 
into any flagrant sin is so rare as to excite when it 
happens universal sorrow. A recent traveller men- 
tions the deep horror that was produced by a case 
of suicide, and the relief that was given to the entire 
community when the medical judgment was an- 
nounced, that insanity and not crime had l)een the 
cause. Prayer-meetings, which are among the surest 
thermometers of the spiritual warmth of a people, 
are on the increase; the ancient habit of storing 
large portions of the Bible in the memory of the 
Vaudois youth has not grown obsolete; and the 
fifteen temples are filled from Sabbath to Sabhaih 
with worshippers, whose long juunieys and laborious 
descent from those aerial cottages, that appear like 
eagles' nests far up among the rocks, are ungrndged 
by men who love the place where prayer is wont to 
be made.” 

These fifteen Waldensian parishes are supplied 
with pious and well-educated pastors, and also witli 
a most useful class of men, who act not only as 
schooliRRSters, but as Keadbrb (which see) also,* 
and precentors or leaders of the psalmody. In 
addition to these regular instructors attached to each 
parish, there are about 160 winter-teacbers, fho pass 
from bouse to house at the inclement seasons of the 
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year, teactihig the children, and partaking of the | Here tliey gradually diminielied in numbers, arid at 


htnable fare which even the poorelt family provides. 
The consequence is that education in the valleys is 
universal. In connection with the Waldensian 
church there is a college at La Tour, built and en- 
dowed with funds raised by the Rev. Dr. Gilly of 
Norhain. It has 8 professors and one hundred 
students, with a library containing about 5,000 vol- 
umes. The entire curriculum of study extends over 
a period of ten years. 

Since the revolutions of 1848, wliich gave a con- 
stitutional government to Piedmont, the Waldenses 
have enjoyed inucli greater liberty ; and they have 
now a representative in the Sardinian Chamber of 
Deputies. Tlie liberal and tolerant spirit of Victor 
Emanuel has been more especially manifested in the 
case of the inhabitants of the valleys. They are 
allowed to settle in tlie towns of Piedmont, where, if 
they are in sufficient numbers, tliey have it in their 
power to build a place of worship and call a pastor. 
At Turin, the very capital of Piedmont, an elegant 
Waldensian church has been erected, where 1,500 
people assemble for worship every Sabbath. At 
Genoa and Nice, also, churches have been built; 
and there is little doubt that, if th^same extent of 
liberty be continued for some years longer, almost 
every town and village will be provided with a Pro- 
testant place of worship. Darhyiam^ which is another 
name for the doctrines of the FlymovJ£k Brethren^ has 
found its way, however, among some of the new 
Waldensian congregations in Piedmont, and threatens 
to injure both their peacd and purity. But it is 
earnestly to be hoped that this evil tendency will be 
speedily arrested, and that a church, which for ages 
shone like a Pharos amid the universal darkness of 
so-called Christendom, will yet shed the pure and 
bright effulgence of true gospel light, to countries 
the most remote. It is a singular circumstance that, 
as an earnest of the influence which the Waldenses 
are yet destined to exert as a missionary church, the 
prevailing poverty of their rocky country has driven 
a colony of these simple peasants to seek a home in 
the neighbourhood of Monte Video in South America. 
In that distant land, amid Popish darkness, they 
propose, by setting up a fully equipped Protestant 
church, to hold forth in all its purity the Word of 
life, showing themselves in the New World as they 
have for many centuries done in the Old, a witness- 
ing church to the honour and glory of Ciirist among 
the nations. 

WALES (Christianity in). The ancient 
British Church (which see), is believed, on the 
most credible testimony, to have been founded at a 
very early period; and being entirely independent 
of the Church of Rome, as well as differing widely 
from that church on several points, she was Exposed 
to a severe and protracted persecution. From the 
cotobiued hostility of the Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
diarcbes, the oppressed remnant of Christian Bi-itons. 
sought refuge in the mountainous districts of Wales. 


length were wholly rooted out. Ignorance itow 
overspread the entire principality for centuries, until 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, haviiig 
reached England, speedily extended its blessings also 
to Wales. The knowledge of Divine truth inade 
way among the mountaineers with amazing rapidity, 
and exhibited its renewing influences among all 
classes. But in the time of the Stuarts the Wetsh 
peasantry, who had once been characterized by a sim- 
ple scriptural piety, began to undergo a melancholy 
degeneracy both in religion and morals. Gluttony, 
drunkenness, and licentiousness universally pre- 
vailed. Hardly any of the peasantiy could read. Both 
clergy and laity were at once ignorant and immoral. 
When Wesley in the course of his wanderings visit- 
ed Wales, he declares the people to be ‘‘ as little 
versed in the principles of Christianity as a Creek or 
Cherokee Indian.’* But though he found them thus 
enveloped in almost heathen darkness, he at the 
same time declares that they were ‘‘ripe for the gos- 
pel, and most enthusiastically anxious to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of instruction.” The 
machinery of the Cliurch of England was never in 
better working order than it was at that time in 
Wales ; but with all its completeness it was utterly 
inefficient for the accomplishment of the great pur- 
poses of a Christian church. One minister appeared, 
however, in an early part of the last century, who was 
honoured to break up the fallow ground, and to pre- 
pare the way for the extensive reception among the 
Welsh people of the good seed of the Word. This 
was the Rev. Griffith Jones, who, by the establishment 
of the system of education in Wales which is still 
known by the name of the Welsh circulating schools, 
may well be regarded as having commenced that 
moral revolution which was ere long wrought 
throughout the entire principality. Besides the re- 
markable success of this honoured man in faithfully 
preaching the gospel, he was the means of establish- 
ing no fewer than 3.495 schools in different parts of 
Wales, which afforded education to the large number 
of 158,237 scholars. The further progress of this 
amazing work of God among the inhabitants both of 
North and South Wales has been already described 
under the article entitled Methodists (Welsh 
Calvinistic). 

WALKERITES. See Separatists. 

WALLOON CHURCH, a branch of the Frmoh 
Reformed Church, which still exists in the Low 
Countries. It differs from the Dutch BefoeiMd 
Church, into whose classes it is now incorporatod; 
chiefly in retaining the use of the French language 
in Divine service, and of the Geneva Catechism lu 
preference to the Heidelberg. The congregations of 
tins body, though once numerous, am now reduced 
to a very few ; and the ministers in most cases Are 
Dutchmen by birth. 

'WASHING OF FEET. See PedIlaTIUm. 

WATER (Holy), water used in the KozSkdr 
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clitiroh for lacred purposes, having been sanctified 
b; the word of CM and prayer. It is prepared by 
a priest who, iiavtiig exorcised and bless^ first a 
portion of salt, then of water, mingles botli together 
in tlie name of the Trinity, and prays over the mix> 
ture, that it may be enlightened with his bounty, and 
sant^fied with his fatherly goodness, that whereso- 
ever it may be sprinkled, all infestation of the unclean 
spirit may depart, and all fear of the venomous ser- 
pent may be chased away through the invocation of 
the holy name of God. Holy water is used on 
numberless occasions by the Romish priesthood to 
bless, not only persons, but inanimate objects. It is 
believed to purify tlie air, heal distempers, cleanse 
the soul, expel Satan and his imps from haunted 
houses, and to introduce tlie Holy Ghdst as an in- 
mate in their stead. It is sprinkled upon candles at 
Candlemas — upon palms on Palm -Sunday - upon 
the garments of the living — upon the coffins of the 
dead — upon dogs, sheep, asses, mules, beds, houses, 
meat, bells, fortifications, and cannon. It is custo- 
mary for every devout Roman Catholic, on entering 
or retiring from a place of worship, to sprinkle 
himself or to be sprinkled with holy water. The 
practice existed both in ancient Greek and Roman 
temples. 

WATERLANDERS, a large sect of Anabap- 
tists or Mennonites (which see), who, being in- 
habitants of a district in the north of Holland called 
Wateriand, received thence the name of Waterlandera. 
These were the more moderate Anabaptists, in oppo- 
sition to the Flandrians or Flemings^ who were the 
more strict. Tlie Waterlanders of Amsterdam after- 
wards joined with the Galenists (which see). 

WESLEYAN METHODIST ASSOCIATION. 
See Methodist (Wesleyan) Association. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST NEW CONNEX- 
ION. See Methodist (Wesleyan) New Con- 
nexion. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST REFORMERS. 
See Methodist (Wesleyan) Refokmees. 

WESLEYAN METHODISTS. See Metho- 
dists (Wesleyan). 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, a famous as- 
sembly of divines which was convened at Westmin- 
ster by the parliament of England, on the Ist of Ju- 
ly, 1643. The object for which it was required to 
meet was to aid by its counsel in settling the gov- 
ernment, worship, and discipline of the Church of 
England. It consisted of 121 of the ablest divines 
of England, with 30 lay assessors. Four ministers 
attended as commissioners from the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, namely, Alexander 
Henderson, Samuel Rutherford, Robert Baillie, and 
George Gillespie. The first point which engaged 
tlie attention of the Assembly was the question of 
olifiroh government, and in the discussion of this 
subject it was soon apparent that the majority of 
the ^vines present favoured Presbyterianism. So 
ueaely unantmous indeed were the Assembly on the 


matter of church government, that, out of an assem- 
bly consisting of 70 or 80 members, there were only 
five Independents and one or two Erastians. The 
subject of ruling elders occupied the Assembly for 
many days, but the question on which there was the 
most iinportHiit and lengtliened debate, was regard- 
ing the divine right of Presbytery, Which after a de- 
bate of thirty days was carried by an whelming 
majority. One of the greatest pradlital benefits con- 
ferred by this Assembly was the preparation of a 
Directory for public worslnp, a Confession of Faith, 
and the Larger and Sliorter Catechisms. These 
valuable productions, which are often termed the 
“ Westminster standards,'* are the recognized stan- 
dards of Presbyterian churches in general. A valu- 
able manuscript has been recently discovered by the 
younger M-Crie, which contains a laige portion of 
the minutes of tiie Westminster Assembly. 

WHITE BRETHREN. See Albati. 
WHITEFIELD METHODISTS. See Metho- 
dists (Calvinistic). 

WIHARA, a residence in wliich Gotama Budha, 
and the priests by whom he was usually accom- 
panied, were accustomed to dwell. Among the 
Singhalese the word wihdrn is now more genemlly 
used of the place where worship is conducted. The 
residences of the priests in Ceylon are usually mean 
erections, being built of wattle filled up with mud, 
whilst the roof is covered with stmw or the platted 
leaves of the cocoa-nut tree. Their residences in 
Burmah appear to be of the same description, but 
those in Siam are much superior, having richly 
carved entrances and ornamented roofs. “ Tlie wi- 
hdras in which the images are deposited are gene- 
rally ill Ceylon,” according to the account of Mr. 
Spence Hardy, “ permanent erections, the walls be- 
ing plastered, ami the roof covered with tiles, even 
when the dwellings of the priests are mean and 
temporary. Near tiie entrance are frequently seen 
figures in relievo, who are called the guardian deities 
of the temple. Surrounding the sanctum there is 
usually a narrow room, in which are images and 
paintings ; but in many instances it is dark, the 
gloom into which the worsiiippcr passes at once, 
when entering during the day, being well calculated 
to strike iiis mind with awe ; and when he enters at 
night the glare of the lamps tends to produce an 
effect equally powerful. Opposite the door of en- 
trance there is another door, protected by a screen ; 
and when this is withdrawn an image of Budha is 
seen, occupying nearly the whole of the apartment, 
with a table or altar before it, upon which fiowers 
are placed, causing a sense of suffocation to be felt 
when the door is first 0 {iened. Like the temples of 
the Greeks, the walls are covered with puntings ; 
the style at present adopted in Ceylon greatly re- 
sembling, in its general appearance, that wliieh is 
presented in the tombs and temples of Egypt The 
story most commonly illustrates some passage in the 
life of Budlia, or in tlie births he received as Bddlii- 
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tilt. The wihirat ere not unfrequently built upon 
rocks, or in other romantic situations. The court 
around is planted with the trees that bear the dowers 
most usually offered. Some of the most celebrated 
Mrihdras are caves, in part natuml, with eicavations 
carried further into the rock.*’ 

WltiHELMINIANS, a sect which arose in Italy 
in the thirteenth century, founded by a Bohemian 
female, named Wiliielmina, who resided in the ter- 
ritory of Milan. Her attention liaving been called 
to the celebrated prophecies of Abbot Joachim (see 
JOAOHIMITBS), she claimed to be the Holy Spirit in 
an incarnate form, alleging that, wliile Clirist liad by 
his blood procured salvation fur all real Ciiristians, 
the Holy Spirit by her would save the Jews, the 
Saracens, and false Ciiristians. To accomplish tiiis 
end, she maintained that all tliat befell Christ when 
incarnate, must also befall her, or rather the Holy 
Spirit incarnate in her. Wilhelmlna died in A. D. 
1281, and after her death was held in great honour 
by her followers, who were somewhat numerous, and 
believed that she would appear to them, as she had 
promised, before the day of judgment. In A..D. 
1.300 the Inquisitors destroyed the sect, committing 
its leaders to the flames. 

WILKINSOXIANS. See Universal Friends. 

WINCHE3TERIAN UNIVEllSALISTS. See 
Universalists. 

WITCHCRAFT, the pretended or supposed pos- 
session of supeniatural endowments in consequence 
of a compact entered into with Satan. The question 
has often been discussed among Bible critics and com- 
mentators whether the supernatural powers claimed 
by those who professed witchcraft in Old Testament 
times were real or pretended. The Scriptures, however, 
in this case m in many others, speak not according to 
the absolute verity of things, but according to general 
impression or belief. In this way undoubtedly we 
must explain the Mosaic law respecting witclicraflt, as 
in Exod. xxii. 18, 'rhou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live,” that is, a reputed or professed witch. Pre- 
tended arts of sorcery or witchcraft were common 
among all the idolatrous nations of antiquity, and 
hence the Israelites were in danger of learning them 
from the heathen inhabitants of Canaan. Accord- 
ingly they were earnestly warned against all such 
practices in Dent, xviii. 9 — 14. Nor were such 
cautions necessary only in the case of the Jews in 
Old Testament times. It appears from various pas- 
sages in the writings of both the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, that pretences to witchcraft were sometimes 
found among the ancient Christians. And indeed a 
belief in the reality of witchcraft was universal in 
Europe till the sixteenth century, and even held its 
ground with tolerable firmness till the seventeenth. 
In Britain also, as well as in other countries of 
Europe, the records of local courts, both ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil, reveal numberless cases of deliberate 
cruelty exercised upon those unhappy creatures, 
cliiefiy old women, who happened to be suspected of 


witchcraft. Tlie belief in this kind of eoreeiy |i 
found to prevail among all heatlien nations at this 
^y, witlmut exception. And even Hiiidoiitan^ wltleh 
boasts of its acute and learned Brahmans, is ovei^ 
run with professors of those mystical inoantalions 
called Mdntnu, and of the occult sciences generally. 
Witchcraft is a prominent and leading superstition 
among all the races in Africa. “A peroon endowed 
with tins mysterious art,” says the Rev. J. LeiglUon 
Wilson, in reference to Western Africa, ^ris supposed 
to possess little less tiuiii omnipotence. He exercises 
unlimited control, not only over the lives and destiny 
of his fellow-men, but over the wild beasta of the 
woods, over the sea and dry land, and over all the 
elements of nature. He may transform iiimself into 
a tiger, and 'keep the community in which he lives 
in a state of constant fear and perturbation ; into an 
elephant, and desolate their farms ; or into a shark, 
and devour all the fish in their rivers. By his ma- 
gical arts he can keep back the showers, and fill the 
laud with want and distress. The lightnings obey 
his commands, and he need only wave his wand to 
call forth the pestilence from its lurking-place. Tlie 
sea is lashed into fury, and the stom iwges to exe- 
cute his behests. In short, there is nothing too liard 
for the niaclunntions of witchcraft. Sickness, po- 
verty, insanity, and almost every evil incident to 
human life, are ascribed to its agency. Death, no 
matter by what means, or under what circumstances 
it takes place, is spontaneously and almost univer- 
sally ascribed to this cause. If a man falls from a 
precipice and is dashed to pieces, or if he accidentally 
Ifiows out his own iH’aius with a musket, it is, never- 
theless, inferred that lie must have been under some 
supeniatural infiiience, or no such calamity could 
have occurred. A man is supposed to have been 
transformed into an elephant and killed, simply be- 
cause his death occurred the same day that one of 
these animals was killed in the same neighbourhood.” 
Those who are accused or even suspected of practis- 
ing witchcraft, become the subject of several experi- 
ments on the part of the priesthood, to discover the 
guilt or innocence of the party. For tliis purpose, 
they have recourse to such expedients as the Bed 
Water Ordeal^ and various other plans of the same 
kind. (See Ordeal.) 

During the dark ages witchcraft extensively pre- 
vailed throughout Europe generally. Both the ec- 
clesiastical and civil tribunals busied themselves in 
the trial and condemnation of those who had made 
compacts with the devil. In A. d. 1484, Innocent 
VIII. appointed two judges of witches for Upper 
Germany, who compiled a manual for the trial of 
■udi cases. Then commenced a process by which 
thousands of witches were consign^ to the fiamea. 
It was only in Germany, England, and Scandinavia, 
tlu^ the nation generally became enlisted in its be- 
half. In all civiliced countries, however, trials for 
witchcraft are now unknown. 

WODU, one of the sacred lustrations authortaed 
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by Kortm. Tlie principal parts of tins institution 
sU : (1.) Intention ; (2.) the washing of tlie en- 
tire fitee; (3.) the washing of the hands and fore- 
arms up to the elbows; (4.) the rubbing of some 
parts of the head ; (5.) the washing of the feet as 
far as the ancles ; and (6.) observance of the pre- 
scribed order. The institutes of the traditional law 
about this lustration are ten: (1.) The preparatory 
fsrmula) Bismillah (which see), must be used ; (2.) 
the pidms must be washed before the hands are put 
into the basin; (3.) the mouth must be cleansed; 
(4.) water must drawn through the nostrils; (6.) 
the entire head and ears must be rubbed ; (6.) if the 
beard be thick, tiie fingers must be drawn througii it ; 
(7.) the toes must be separated ; (8.) the right hand 
and foot should be washed before the left ; (9.) these 
ceremonies must be tlirice repeated ; (10.) the whole 
must be performed in uninterrupted succession. 

WORKS (Good). Various questions have been 
Started among divines both as to the nature of good 
\xmh% and the precise place which they occupy in 
the sclieme of redemption. In reference to their 
nature it may be remarked, that the law of God 
being the sole authoritative rule of obedience, no i 
work can be good in itself which is not commanded 
by that law. The Church of Rome, on the contrary, I 
teaches that there are works of supererogation, that 
is, works which are not positively commanded by 
God; and therefore, in performing them, man is 


doing more than his duty, and heaping up a super- 
fluous degree of merit, which may be transferred to 
others for their beueflt. But it is at once arrogant 
and absurd to allege that any man can possibly ex- 
ceed the measure of liis duty. It is necessary fur- 
ther, in order that a work may be kstrinsically good, 
that it be done from love to God and a desire to 
promote his glory. Such elements ben'll essential 
to the goodness of a work, it is qi4|| plain that be- 
fore any man can perform good works, he must have 
been converted to God. Hence the apostle Paul 
declares, Bph. ii. 10, “ We are oi'eated in Clirist 
Jesus unto good works.” 

In regard to the place which good works occupy 
in the scheme of redemption, there are two opposite 
errors into which various writers on the subject have 
fallen. Some ascribe merit to tliem, and represent 
them as the procuring cause of justiflcatiori and eter- 
nal life. Others liolding Ani^iumiam views discard 
good works as wholly unnecessary. But both ex- 
tremes are equally to be avoided. Though good 
works are not in themselves meritorious, and form 
no valid ground of justitication or acceptance with 
God, yet tliey are of inestimable value to the true 
Christian as evidences of the existence of Divine 
grace in his heart, of the sincerity and soundness of 
his faith, and consequently of his interest in the 
Divine favour. 

WYCLIFFITES, See Lollards. 


XACA, one of the two principal deities among 
the Japanese, the other being Amidas (which see), 
lie is said to have preached Atheism to the inhabi- 
tants of Ciiina and Tonquin, but to have enforced 
upon the Japanese completely opposite doctrines, 
tuculcating the worship of several gods, and par- 
ticularly of Amidas. His votaries are called Xaoa. 

XENXI, a sect of MateriaMats in Japan who 
believe in no other life than the present. 

XEODOXINS, a sect among the Japanese who 
acknowledge a future state, and believe iii the im- 
mortality of the soul. Amidas is their favourite 
deity, and the Bonees of this sect go up and down 
tlie public streets and roads, summoning devotees by 
the sound of a bell, and distributing indulgences and 


I dispensations, constantly crying in a chanting tone, 
^^0 ever blessed Amidas, have mercy upon usl” 
XEROPHAGIA, fast days in the early Christian 
churcii on whicii tliey were accustomed to eat no- 
thing but bread and salt, and to drink only water. 
Afterwards, however, they were allowed to eat also 
pulse, herbs, and fruits. This fast was kept during 
six days of tlie Holy Week, for devotion and not from 
obligation. Tlie Esa&naa observed the Xerop]iagia,and 
i\\Q MonianiaUt wished to make sucii fasts compulsory. 

XYLOPHOUIA, a festival among the ancient 
Hebrews of the caiTyiug of wood, as the name im- 
ports, for the BURNT-OFFEHiNCts (which see). The 
wood for sacred purposes was brought into tlie 
I temple with great solemnity. 
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YAKS, ft species of demons recognized fts rem- 
nants of tiie primitive superfititioii of the Singhnleite 
in Ceylon. Tiiey are much dreaded as being eup* 
posed to be the authors of diseases and other mis- 
fortunes, and the Yakadura, or devil - dancer, is 
almost invariably called upon to overcome their 
malignity by liis chants and charms, for their 
enmity is to be overcome by exorcism, not by 
sacrifice. “The horrible masks worn by the per- 
formers of these strange intoxicating dances," as we 
are informed by Mr. Os'burn, “ have nearly all beaks, 
and are in fact caricatures of birds* heads." These 
demons are believed to marry and delight in dances, 
songs, and other amusements ; their strength is great, 
and some of them are represented as possessing 
splendour and dignity. 

YANG AND YIN, terms used by Cliinese phi- 
losophers to indicate the two phases under which 
the Ultimate Principle of tlie universe displays 
itself in the phenomenal world. From this du- 
ality of opposite essences, called the two Ke, all 
creature existences have sprung. “ According to 
the difierent proportions,” says the late Mr. Hard- 
wick, “ in wliich Yang and Ftn are blended is the 
character of every grade of creaturely existence. 
Everything is Yang and Yin together. For the 
highest actual manii^estation in which Yang prepon- 
derates we look to Heaven itself, which is accord- 
ingly to be esteemed the aptest image cognisable by 
the senses of the ultimate and all-embracing Princi- 
ple. Earth is, on the contrary, the highest form of 
Yin, The same duality where one or other of the 
factors operated, either for the purpose of transform- 
ing or unitiug, issued in the first production of the 
innate essences, which constitute the Five Elements 
of water, fire, wood, metal and earth. * A tianscen- 
dental union and coagulation now takes place of the 
Ultimate Principle, the Two Essences and the Five 
Elements. The Positive Essence becomes the mas- 
culine power, the Negative Essence the feminine 
power — conceived in which character the former 
constitutes the Heavenly Mode or Principle, the lat- 
ter the Earthly Mode or Principle ; by a mutual in- 
fluencing, the two produce all things in the visible, 
palpable world; and the double work of evolution 
and dissolution goes on without end: — Fof^ evin- 
cing its peculiar force in every kind of progress, Ftn 
in every kind of retrogression: Fan^ determining 
commencement, Ftn completion : Fon^ predominant 
in spring and summer, and the author of all move- 
ment and activity, Ftn more visible in the autumn 
and the winter, passive, drooping, and inert.” This 


composition of Yang and Ftn enters into tlm com- 
position not only of iirational but also of rational 
beings. In the etliical system of tlie Chinese evil is 
the Yin of the moral world, as good u the Fan^. 
The root of both is in tlie primary material essence. 

Y"EAR (Feast of the New). See New Year 
(Festival op the). 

YEZIDI, a singular people inhabiting the coun- 
tries situated between Persia and the north of Syria, 
and found even in Syria itself. Tliey are alleged to 
be devil- worshippers, but it is difficult to give any 
definite account of their creed, which seems to be a 
confused mixture of the doctrines of the Magi and 
Christianity, such as was professed by the ancient 
Manicheans. Niebuhr thus describes them : “They 
are called Yesidiens, and also Dauasin : but as the 
Turks do not allow the free exercise of any religion 
in their country, except to those who possess sacred 
books, as the Mohammedans, Gliristiaiis, and Jews, 
the Yesidiens are obliged to keep the principles of 
their religion extremely secret. Tliey therefore pass 
themselves ofi* for Mohammedans, Christians, or 
Jews ; following the party of whatever person makes 
inquiry into their religion. They spe^ with vene- 
ration of the Koran, of the Gospel, of the Penta- 
teuch, and tlie Psalms ; and when convicted of being 
Yesidiens, they will maintain that tliey are of the 
same religion as the Sonnites. Hence it is tUmost 
an impossibility to learn anything certain on tlie 
subject. Some charge tliem with adoring the devil, 
under the name of ‘ Tsciliebi,* that is to say, ].iord. 
Others say that they exhibit a marked veneration 
for the sun and for fire, that they are downright Pa- 
gans, and that they have horrible ceremonies. I 
have been assured that the Dauasin do not invoke 
the devil ; but that they adore God only, as the Cre- 
ator and benefactor of all men. They cannot, how- 
ever, bear to speak of Satan, nor even to hear his 
name mentioned. When the Yesidiens come to 
Mosul, they are not apprehended by the magistrate, 
although known ; but the people often endeavour to 
trick them ; for when these poor Yesidiens come to 
sell their eggs or butter, the purchasers contrive first 
to get their articles in their possession, atid then 
begin uttering a thousand foolish expressions against 
Satan with a view to lower the price ; upon which 
the Yesidiens are content to leave their goods, at a 
loss, rather than be the witnesses of such contemp- 
tuous language about the devil. The Yesidiens 
practise circumcision, like the Mohammedans.” 

YGGDRASIL, the mundane tree of the ancient 
Scandinavians, and represented in their sacred books 
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M the greateet and b68t of kll treeft. Under the mighty 
branches of this celebrated ash the gods were be- 
lieved to sit Judging tlie universe ; and at its foot 
flawed the sacred Urdar fomitain. It is fixed in its 
place by three prodigious roots, wiiich embrace in 
their extensive ramifications the wliolo creation ; one 
of them extending to the anotlier to the 

Frost-Giants, and the third stands over Niflheim. 
'fhere is an eagle perched upon its branches, which 
knows many things. At the root the envious NiO- 
^idgg^ the huge mundane snake, perpetually gnaws ; 
while Ratatdsk, the squiriHil, runs up and down the 
ash seeking to cause strife between the eagle and 
tim snake. This wonderful tree is regarded by some 
as the symbol of organic existetice in all its diversi- 
fied pliases of development; audits three roots <is 
the physical', the intellectual, and the moral elements 
of being. Mone considers YggdraaU to be the em- 
blem of human life, and Uiiig supposes it to be the 
symbol of both universal and human life. Sec SCAN- 
DINATZAMS (KeLIGION OP THE AnCIENT.) 

YIH-KING, the oldest of the sacred books of the 
Chinese. It was written hy Fnli-hc, the reputed 
founder of Chinese civilization, and is described as a 
very mysterious and almost unintelligible work, 
treating chiefly of the nature of the universe in geii- 
eml, the harmonious action of the elements, and j)e- 
riodic changes of creation. These ideas were ex- 
pressed by means of eight peculiar diagrams, which 
constitute the basis of natural philosophy, as well as 
of religion. The Itev. Mr. MT^atchie, in a very 
able paper cuntribuled to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, oonteiida that in Fuh-iie and his family we 
may recognize Noah and the second parents of the 
ImniHU race. Many have been the commentaries 
whicli have been written upon the Yth-King^ aiul so 
varied in their character have been the expositions 
of this ancient Chinese classic, that though regai'ded 
in the first instance as a cosmological essay, it came 
to he regarded as a standard treatise on ethics. 

YMIR, a giant in the ancient Scandinavian my- 
thology who was produced in the likeness of man 
from the frozen waters of the Elivftgar as they melt- 
ed under a scorching wind. He was nourished from 
the capacious udder of the cow Audliuinbla. While 
Ymir slept, and sweated profusely, from the pit of 
his left arm were born a man and a woman, while 
one of his feet produced with the other a sou. The 
giant Fmtr has been supposed to represent the inert 
material world. The sons of Bbr slew the giant 
Fhitr, and dragging his body into the middle of Gin- 
niuigagap, formed the earth from it. From his blood 
they made the seas and waters ; from his flesh the 
land ; from his bones the mountains ; and his teeth 
anti jaws, together with some bits of broken bones, 
•erv^ them to make the stones and pebbles. From 
the blood that flowed from his wounds fliey made a 
vast ocean, in the midst of which they placed tlie 
aartli. From his skull they formed the heavens, 

U. 


which they placed over the earth. With his eye* 
brows they built Midgard fur the sons of men, 
whilst from his brains the lowering clouds were 
fashioned. 

YOGIS, the followers of the Yoga or PdtanjaJa 
school of philosophy among t)||B Hindus, which, 
amongst other tenets, maintained the n|pacticabilit^ 
of acquiring even in life entire MmmL«d over ele- 
mentary matter, by means of llllain ascetid prac- 
tices. These practices,” to use the language of 
Professor H. H. Wilson, “ consist chiefly of long- 
continued suppressions of respiration ; of inhaling 
and exlialing the breath in a particular manner; of 
sitting ill eighty-four difierent attitudes ; of fixing 
the eyes on the tup of the nose, and endeavouring, 
by the force of mental abstraction, to effect a union 
between the portion of vital spirit residing in the 
body and that which pervades all nature, and is 
identical with Siva, considered as the supreme being, 
and source and essence of all creation. Wlien this 
mystic union is effected, the Yogi is libemted in his 
living body from the clog of material encumbrance, 
and acquires an entire cominniid over all worldly 
substance. He can make himself lighter than the 
lightest substances, heavier than the heaviest ; can 
become as vast or as minute as he pleases, can tra- 
verse all space, can animate any dead body by 
transferi'ing his spirit into it from his own frame, can 
render himself invisible, can attain all objects, be- 
comes equally acquainted with the pasf, present, and 
future, and is finally united with Siva, and conse- 
quently exempted from being born again upon earth. 
The superhuman faculties arc acquired, in various 
degrees, according to the gi-etUer or less perfection 
with which the initiatory processes have been per- 
formed.” 

The Yoga system appears to bear the marks of 
considerable antiquity, 4 ind as it is frequently alluded 
to and enforced in the Bhagavat Gita, it must have 
been taught in the early centuries of the Clinstian 
era, though whether it belongs to a more ancient 
period can only be a matter of conjecture. 

YUG, an tige in Hindu chronology. Tlie Brah- 
mans reckon four of these, of wliicli the Satya Yug 
comprehends 1,728,000 yean*; the Trdto, 1,296,000 
yeara; the Dwapar, 864,000 years; and the Kali, 
432,000 years. The present year (1859) is the year 
4,943 of the Kali Yug. The Bmhmaiiical kalpa is 
equal to the whole period of the four Yugs, and con- 
sists of 4,320,000,000 solar years, which is a day of 
Brahma; and his "^ight has the same duration. 
Three hundred and sixty of these days and nights 
compose a year of Brahma, and a hundred of these 
yearn constitute Ins life, which tlierefore exceeds in 
length three hundred billions of solar years. ItJiHs 
been remarked that the Yugs of Hinduism coitelipoiid 
in number, succession, and character with the golden, 
silver, brass, and iron ages of the Greek and Roman 
inythologists. 
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ZEALOTS^ZOHARITES. 


ZABIANS. SeeTsABiANS. 

ZEALOTS, H iiuinerouH party of fanatical Jews 
which arose iintnediately after the coming of our 
Lord. These men from religious prejudices were 
opposed to the idea of paying taxes to tlie Homans, 
as being a foreign power, and cherished the vain 
hope of restoring the Jewish kingdom. The princi- 
ples of the Zealots spread widely and rapidly, lead- 
ing to excesses which in no small degree contributed 
to bring on the Homan invasion and the tinni de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

ZEMZEM, a well at Mecca accounted sacred by 
the Mohammedans. It is said to have been formed 
from the spring of water which God pointed out to 
Hagar and Ishmael wheti they were driven from the 
house of Abraltain and compelled to flee into Ara- 
bia. The Mohammedan pilgrims drink of Its waters, 
and believe it to be effectual in healing bodily dis- 
eases, and even in purifying the soul. 

ZEND AIJESTA. See Abesta. 

ZEUS, the greatest of the gods of ancient Greece, 
the father of gods and men. He was the son of 
Chronoa and Rhea, the ruler of the immortals, and 
had his royal seat on Mount Olympus in Thessaly. 
He was the source both of good and evil among men, 
to whom solemn appeals were made by oath. The 
oak among trees and the eagle among birds were 
sacred to this god. He was idenrifled with tlie 
Jupiter of the Homans. In different parts of Greece 
there seem to have been at'i^east thi^ee deities who 
were regarded as supreme, and who in course of 
time came to be united into one national divinity. 
A^'e And, accordingly, the Arcadian or Lyctean Zeus, 
the Zeus of Dodoiia. and the Zeus of Crete at length 


combined together in the Hellenic Zeus or supreme 
national god of the whole Hellenic people. He was 
worshipped universally throughout Greece; and the 
sacriHces offered on his altars were goats, bulls, and 
cows. 

ZOAHITES, a small body of seceders from the Lu- 
tlieran church in ^Germany, who emigrated not many 
years ago to America, and settled in Tuscarawas. 
The society is under the government of a patriarch, 
and chooses its own officers. They occupy lands in 
common, each seeking to advance his own interests 
by promoting tliose of the whole community. 

ZOHAH, one of the most famoiiK of the Cabbal- 
istic writings of the Jews, which, indeed, explains 
the cabbalistic mysteries more fully than any other 
work. Tlie Zohar is described in the article Cabbala. 

ZOHARITES, a sect of modern Jews who derive 
their name from the high estimation in which they 
hold the book Zohar. They bear considerable re- 
semblance to tile Sabbathaists (which see). They 
believe in all that God lias ever revealed, and con- 
sider it their duty constantly to investigate its mean- 
ing. They regard the letter of Scripture as merely 
the shell, and believe that it admits of a mystical 
and spiritual interpretation. They believe in a 
Trinity of Persons in Eloliim. They believe in the 
incarnation of God as having taken place in Adam, 
and expect it again to take place in the Messiah. 
They do not believe that Jerusalem will ever be 
rebuilt. They believe that it is vain to expect any 
temporal Messiah ; but that God will be manifested 
ill the flesh to atone, not for tlie sins of the Jews 
alone, but for all, of whatever name or nation, who 
shall believe on his name. 


THE END. 
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PEEFACE. 


The main desi^ of the present Work is, as its title indicates, to exhibit an accu- 
rate, comprehensive, and impartial view of the Faitlfs of the World ” These are in 
themselves so numerous, intricate, and often obscure, that fullj and satisfactorily to set 
forth their peculiar doctrines and principles, as well as their rites, ceremonies and cus- 
toms, has been a task of extreme difficulty, requiring mucli laborious investigation and 
careful discrimination. Still, the tendencies of the present age seemed imperatively to 
demand that some attempt should be made to supply what has often been recognized 
as one of the felt wants of the day. For more than half-a-century past the atttention 
of many thoughtful minds has been turned towards the numerous and diversified aspects 
in which religion has presented itself among the various nations and tribes of men on 
the face of the eart]|^ Various treatises have appeared of late years bearing upon the 
subject, and shedding considerable light upon the mythologies of antiquity ; wliile the 
reports of travellers and the narratives of missionaries have furnished much new and 
important information on the religions of modern times. ‘‘The Religion of God,’^ as 
was remarked in the Prospectus, “ is one, but the Religions of man are many. The 
one God-derived religion, Christianity, stands separate and apart as it were from all 
the others. It not only is, but on comparison with others is seen to be infinitely supe- 
rior to them, and is shown thereby to be alone the product of Divine inspiration. 
‘ Holy men of old,* we know, ‘ spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost;* and the 
Revelation thus sent from above is, without doubt, specially adapted to the character, 
the condition, and the circumstances of man. All human systems of religion, even the 
most degrading that exist upon the earth, are on examination discoverfed to be founded 
to some extent on these religious sentiments and feelings which are inherent in the 
constitution of every mind. But far above all tliese, Christianity rises pre-eminent and 
alone ; and the exhibition of its jieculiarities, as contradistinguished from those of every 
other system of religious doctrine which the world has ever seen, forms a most impor- 
tant and powerful argument in favour at once of its truth and of its divine origin. 
Such a comparison proclaims Christianity to be the religion, the only religion which is 
worthy of God and suitable for man. It proclaims at the same time, with equal power 
and effect, the utter futility of the infidel maxim, — that all religions are alike. A false 
religion, whether recorded in the Koran of the Mohammedan or the Shastras of the 
Brahman, may contain many truths which in themselves are far from unimportant, but 
the fact that it is a human instead of a divine, a false instead of a true religion, indelibly 
stamps it as unacceptable and unrecognized in the sight of Him who is ‘Just and true 
in all His ways,* as well as ‘ Holy in all His works,* ** 

It has been the aim of the Author, in the volumes now presented to the public, to 
depict the great leading systems of religion — Christianity, J udaism, Mohammedanism, 
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affording an c^Kir^itj, luidar d^l^nt of the att^tton of <lie reader 

to prominent polnt^ttiiether doc^rinidr prteti^ 'erhicSi might happen to be iswtted 
in % lijeneral view of the S3rfltem4 Becddes, ^ wh<de of the nameroiiB »itb|ects embraced 
^ the wo^ are thus printed in a more varied and conseqnentlj^more interesting 

In addition to the great religions ^ the w<nr]d| the work indudes a view of the 
numerals religious sedf^ into leading ^sterns have from time to time 

branched out, mid a full explanation of tlie peculiarities^ whether in doctrines or cere* 
monies, by which they have been cit still are specially characterized. In this important 
part of the undertaking it has been the earnest desire of the Author to be scrupulously 
accurate, and accoi^lingly no pains have been spared, both by the careful perusal of the 
authoritative standards of the different religious, denominations as well as by correspon- 
dence leading men connected udth each of them, to impart to these volumes a 
thoroughly trustworthy, character, and thereby secure the confidence of the various 
sections of the religious world. The description also of the rites and ceremonies con- 
nected with the several forms and modifications of religious sentim^ have been drawn 
from sources on which the Author feels he can safely and conscientiously rely. 

In the preparation of the Engravings by which the “ Faiths ” is embellished, the 
Fuldishers have spared neither trouble nor expense to fbrnish such illustrations as 
might tmMA accurately and vividly represent prominent persons or" interesting ceremo- 
nies referred to in the work. It may be also proper to state, that simultaneously with 
the appearance of^lie present volumes, the Publishers have issued a carefully prepared 
Chart exhibiting " A View, from the Earliest to the Present Period, of the Rise, Dura- 
tion, and Outward Connexion of the Chief Religious Communities, Denominations, 
Sects, Ac*, Founded on a Full or Partial Acknowledgment of the Holy Bible,” by the 
Rev. Joseph WUHam Wyld. This admirable adjunct to the ^‘Faiths of the 
Wobi#d” gives a distinct and correct vidimus of one great department of the subject, 
and tliat to most readers the most iutei^esting department of the whole book. 






